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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


The  Republican  hosts  were  gathered 
at  Chicago  last  month  under  circuni- 
fltances  resembling  in  many  respects 

Attended  the  great  convention  at 
ift  four  years  ago.  No  man  came  to 
ia  to  object  to  the  renomination  of 
.cKinley,  to  whom  it  had  been  unani- 
reed  in  advance  that  a  renomination 
granted.  Neither  were  there  at  Phila- 
|r  pronounced  differences  touching  any 
iUblic  policy  ;  so  that  the  platform - 
d  an  easy  task  before  them.  Tlie 
yf  a  Vice-Presidential  candidate  at 
ia  involved  no  struggle  or  controversy 

candidates.  Mr.  Roosevelt  did  not 
on  the  national  ticket  ;  but  inasmuch 
the  most  striking  and  popular  figure 
the  convention,  the  demand  for  him 
di  proportions  that  it  took  the  form 

mandate  which  no  member  of  the 
iblie  life  and  in  vigorous  health  could 
!Qifti8ed.  The  party  had  won  its  great 
(ft  in  1896,  and  a  revival  of  prosperity 
r1  its  financial  and  business  policies, 
li  War,  meanwhile,  had  been  fought, 
litoes  had  been  acquired,  and  Cuban 
kkm  had  been  fairly  entered  upon, 
r  of  expansion  as  pursued  by  Mr. 
£^  administration  and  supported  by  a 
t Congress  had  held  the  firm  and  un- 
pnort  of  the  party, — as  had  all  other 
a  more  or  less  traditional  sort  witli 
idblicanism  had  by  cumulation  and 
leoome  identified. 

Thus,  the  Republican  convention  at 

Philadelphia   was    a   veritable    love 

feast,  so  far  as  the  rank  and  file  of 

were  concerned.     It  is  true  enough 

were  undercurrents  of  strife  and  con- 

nong  political  leaders  ;  but  this  will 

tme  in  every  political   part;f,  cve« 

ides  of  harmony  and  eikdnrsfasm  rise 

ry  highest.     )fcc^  Roosevelt  had  been 


placed  upon  the  ticket  by  th(;  united  efforts  of 
men  wliose  motives  were  as  different  as  could 
well  be  imagined.  The  regular  political  leaders 
in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  had  brought 
him  forward  for  the  Vice-Presidency  at  the  per- 
emptory dictation  of  trusts  and  francliise  cor- 
porations, for  the  purpose  of  removing  him  from 
his  sphere  of  political  activity  in  the  State  of 
New  York.  No  soont^r  liad  he  been  nominated 
than  the  heads  of  these  corporations,  together 
with  their  political  tools,  boasted  openly  that 
they  had  shelved  him,  and  that  his  political  ca- 
reer was  at  an  end.  As  early  as  the  preceding 
February,  he  had  definitely  declared  himself  a 
candidate  for  a  second  term  as  Governor  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  He  had  given  a  highly 
efficient  State  administration,  and  had  set  on 
foot  various  important  reforms  which  could  not 
be  completed  until  another  year  or  more.  But 
so  solidly  had  public  opinion  placed  itself  be- 
hind these  well-launched  projects  that  their  mo- 
mentum carried  them  to  a  safe  issue, — Governor 
Odell's  influence  aiding  powerfully  in  securing 
the  adoption  by  the  Legislature  of  such  notable 
reforms  as  those  proposed  by  the  Tenement 
House  Commission  and  the  New  York  City 
Charter  Commission,  not  to  mention  various 
other  matters. 

The  Ori  inai  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  these  things,  however, 
Anti'Rooaeuett  that  Govemor  Roosevelt  had  aroused 
Group.  ^jj^  ill-will  of  the  corporation  man- 
agers, but  rather  for  a  measure  which  touched 
some  of  them  in  their  most  sensitive  spot. 
Against  powerful  pressure,  he  had  cordially  sup- 
ported and  cheerfully  signed  the  Ford  franchise 
bill,  which  subjected  street-railway,  gas,  electric, 
and  other  public-service  corporations  to  taxation 
upon  the  basis  of  the  actual  value  of  their  prop- 
erty, precisely  as  other  property-owners  are 
anhjpeted  to  taxation.  The  corporations  seemed 
to  think  that  if  they  could  banish  Roosevelt 
from  New  York  State  affairs  they  could  secure  a 
repeal  of  that  measure.  They  have  not  succeeds 
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(let  it  be  said  in  passing),  for  the  reoaon  that  the 
same  processes  of  argument  and  discussion  which 
convinced  the  governor  convinced  the  public  at 
the  same  time  ;  and  so  the  Ford  tax  law  is  likely 
to  stand  for  many  years  to  come  as  a  mark  of 
the  courage  and  fidelity  shown  by  Mr.  Roosevelt 
when  governor  of  the  Empire  State. 

Another  set  of  men  at  Philadelphia 
)  took  up  tho  cry  for  Roosevelt 

as  the  second  member  of  the  ticket 
of  1900  were  delegates  from  Kansas,  Colorado, 
and  other  States  in  the  trans-Missouri  and  so- 
called  cowboy  regions,  where  tho  combination 
of  Populism  and  Democracy  under  Bryan's 
leadership  had  swept  everything  before  it  in 
1896,  These  men  were  considering  nothing  but 
their  own  concrete  situations.  They  wanted  to 
gain  local  Republican  victories,  and  they  be- 
lieved that  Roosevelt's  name  on  the  ticket  would 
help  them  in  their  work.  Third,  and  most 
numerous  by  far,  among  the  supporters  of  Roose- 
velt at  Philadelphia  were  those  who  might  fairly 
be  called  his  personal  followers.  They  were  the 
men  who  had  set  their  hearts  upon  having  him  for 
President  of  the  country  in  due  time,  and  their 
only  chance  to  do  him  honor  at  Philadelphia 
WB8  to  support  him  for  the  second  place  on  the 
ticket.  He  begged  them  not  to  do  it,  and  their 
ftttitnde  was  very  illogical.  Their  enthusiasm, 
however,  was  sincere   and    unselfish,  and  they 


made  no  secret  of  their  intention  to  do  every- 
thing in  their  power  to  place  him  at.  the  head 
of  the  ticket  in  1904. 

Mr,  Roosevelt  accepted  the  aitnatim 
%aduf«i'!   "''^  *  St«»d  soldier,  although  it  wu 
wholly  contrary  to  his  desires.     He 
made  a  great  campaign,  and  added  everywhere 
to  his  acquaintanceship  and  popularity.     Even 
if  Mr.  McKinley  had  lived.  President  Roosevelt 
would  have  been  the  foremost  Republican  can- 
didate for  nomination  this  year.     His  frienda, 
however,  would  probably  have  been  obliged  to 
make  quite  as  bard  a  fight  for  his  nomination  ti 
McKinlcy's  friends  had  made  at   St.  Louis  in 
1896.     The  young  men  of   the  country  wonH 
have  bestirred  themselves  in  a  way  almost  or 
quite  without  precedent  in  the  history  of  our 
politics.     Yet  the  conditions  would  have  been 
BO  ditfercnt  that  it  requires  a  very  active  imagi- 
nation to  conjure  them  up.     For  it  is  hard  to 
think  of   Roosevelt  apart    from  the  record  le 
has  made  as  a  public  man  in  the  past  three  yean. 
With  McKinley  surviving,  Roosevelt  as  Vice- 
President  would  indeed  have  added  every  daf 
to  his  knowledge  of  public  men  and  contempo- 
rary adairs,  but  there  would  have  been  no  oppor 
tunity  for  him  to  impress  upon  the  country  hi* 
decisive  and  courageous  methods  as  an  execntin 
officer,  and   very  little  opportunity  to  give  ei- 
pression  to  his  opinions,  in  view  of  the  tradi- 
tions   that    surround   the 
Vice- Presidential  office  and 
the  unwritten  law  that  le- 
stricts  the  incumbent's  ac- 
tivities. 

The  death  of 
"fIIImH^u    *•■■■     McKinlej 

almost  immedi- 
ately made  clear  lo  the 
country  the  great  qualities 
of  the  man  who  bad  been 
named  as  his  "  nrnning 
mate,"  Mr.  Roosevelt 
stopped  into  the  Presidency 
with  modesty,  but  not  wiUi 
weakness.  lie  accepted  the 
McKinley  cabinet,  and 
worked  with  every  member 
of  it  in  most  perfect  har- 
mony and  personal  loyalty. 
To  all  policies  or  specific 
actions  where  Mr.  McKin- 
ley had  to  any  extent  com- 
mitted himself,  President 
Roosevelt  gave  full  aiKl 
prompt    support.      Gndn- 
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;  inevitably,  he  took 
:  as  one  of  tliegreat- 


tlie  t-oiiiitry.  and 
iiiinant  inmllt'cL  a 
s[iirit  of  till!  R<'pu)i 
■rty. — wlitle  yetelmw 
iself  Vri'si'lftiit  of  tlii 


III] 


Kiin^  to  tlie  cliiiif  mag- 
.  Thus,  as  X'reskli'nt, 
loaevelfs  earlier  liuM 
he  youuger  men  of  liis 
•arty  throughout  tlui 
y  was  vastly  strength- 
rom  inontU  to  month. 

The  chief  strain 


ad  in 


ati< 


as  ill  the  case  of  his 

through  the  ofturt  of 
•  corporate  interests  to 
I  th.-  ttiakiug  and  exc 

o(  laws  in  this  toun- 
It  is  unnecessary  here 
■iew  oncit  more  the 
ir  Btory  of  President 
rell'a  attempt  to  en- 
.be  Sheriuaii  anti-trust 
id  that  other  familiar 
.f  hisswwsstui  efforts 
ik  the  deadlock  in  the 
cite-c'inl  strike  and  se- 
;  imoe  iwn  great  boons, 
.  that  of  providing  the 

with  fuel  in  the  dead 
Iter,  and.  seeond,  the 
vnient    of    arbitration 


.    fol 


wttii 


r  trouble  in 
«ury  of  the  country. 
is  undertaking  to  en- 
;he  aniitruet  law,  and 
is    breaking    the    coal 

the  men  who  coutrot  the  great  ciT] 
*-ere  dti-ply  offemied.  and  weredi'tiTiu 
lish  him  hy  pn-venting  his  nomiiii 
<0I.      Th>-ir    futile    attempts    to    pla\ 

and  winning  game  in  politicx.  it'  nurt 
.  would  make  a  long  and  interesting  t 
Working  hand-inhand  with  th.'in  ■ 
Kepulilican  leaders  who  joined  with 
,  good-will  in  making  Mr.  Hoosevelt'M 
ioD    unanimous  at    (Chicago,    a   few   < 


Rfpublltan  tandidate  for  Vlce-Prenideiit.) 

Loved  urtht  '^^'^  ^'*''"y  Stars  in  their  courses  had 
Enemies  Ht  fouf{hl  for  lioosevelt's  nomination. 
"'"'*'"'*■  I'ne  aftiT  another,  the  props  of  tlie 
anti-Hoosevelt  movement  had  fallen  away.  The 
litj^t  of  them  had  disappeared  some  months  ago. 
Till!  e.xposures  and  disasters  that  had  overtaken 
many  Wall  Street  enterprises,  with  the  diacomfi- 
tiin'andlossofprestigeof  many  so-called  captains 
of  industry  and  leaders  of  finance,  had  greatly 
strengthened  tlio  IlooBevelt  p<i8ition  and  corre- 
spondingly weakened  the  attacks  of  hia  lU-lvei:- 
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F^irthermore,  there  beg&n  to  echo  up  and 
rougliout  the  country,  in  ever-increaa- 
I1C,  a  clionia  of  which  tlio  refrain  was 
e  him  for  the  oneniies  he  has  iiiadc." 
e  plain  oiiotipli  that  for  eveiy  word  and 
'  dollar  Wall  Street  could  offt^r  against 
t's  nomination,  a  new  Roosovelt  votor 
to  sti'p  forward  to  resent  "Wall  Street's 
o  Rovuru  the  country.  And, so,  eneing 
usi^k'ssneas  of  trying  to  sti^in  such  a  tide, 
Roosevelt  movement,  which  had  in  fact 
to  dictate  nominations  for  both  parties, 
tiie  Republican  situation  as  hopeless 
lentrated  its  attention  upon  tlic  effort 
in  the  Democratic  |>arty  the  return  to 
"conservatism"  and  "sanity." 

What  the  result  of  these  efforts  may 
s  be  wo  shall  know  better  a  week  or 
■  ten  days  after  this  magazine  readies 
ril>ers  than  any  man  could  tell  in  the 
^8  of  June.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
ipread  belief  that  the  great  preliminary 
or  Ju<ige  Parker's  nomination  )iad  been 
rganized  and  financed  by  Wall  Street 
was   causing   ap])rehenBion   in  many 
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IWho  BBcoaded  President  Rouaevelt'a  nomlnatlaoj 

Democratic  circles.  And  it  began  to  be  thought 
that  this  impression  might  not  improbably  re- 
sult in  Judge  Parker's  failure  to  secure  the  cov- 
eted honor  at  St.  Louis.  As  these  pages  vers 
written,  everything  pointed  to  a  spirited  and 
highly  interesting  Democratic  couveution.  Hr. 
Bryan's  renomination  in  IdOO  was  inevitable; 
his  nomination  in  \^\)(>.  on  the  other  hand,  had 
been  wholly  uncx]M;t'ti'd,  and  the  convention  had 
made  a  striking  and  important  chapter  in  Amer- 
ican jiolitii'iil  history.  What(>vcr  the  fallacies  or 
delusions  wliich  held  the  minds  of  a  majority  of 
that  convention,  it  was  a  truly  democratic  body, 
made  up  of  mon  who  knew  their  own  minds  and 
obeyed  their  own  wills  and  consciences.  And 
thus,  the  DemoiTBtic  c(mvention  of  1896  will  go 
down  to  history  as  a  splendid  body,  swayed  by 
strong  convictions  and  moved  by  a  spirit  of  [Kt- 
litical  idealism  that  is  a  more  reassuring  and 
valuable  ijuality  in  a  self-governing  people  than 
merely  correct  opinions  without  ardor  or  ideals. 

K,  The  convention  of  1 904  will  not  be  "  cat-and- 

Bwwevelu        dried," 
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of  the  party,  recount  Rcpnblic&u  achievements, 
and  strike  the  keynote  of  the  campaign.  We 
publish  elsewhere  in  this  number  an  epitome  of 
Mr.  Root's  notable  effort.  It  was  also  known  ' 
that  Speaker  Cannon  would  be  made  permanent 
chairman  of  the  convention,  that  the  Hon.  Frank 
S.  Black  would  make  the  speech  placing  Mr. 
Koosevelt  in  nomination,  and  that  the  first 
seconding  speech  would  bo  made  by  Senator 
Beveridge,  of  Indiana,  who  would  be  followed 
by  Messrs.  Knight  of  California,  Edwards  of 
Georgia,  Cotton  of  Minnesota,  and  one  or  two 
otliers.  It  was  known  that  Senator  Lodge,  of 
ilassachusetts,  would  bo  cliairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Resolutions,  and  that  a  document  pre- 
pared by  him  well  in  advance  would. — after  due 
criticism  and  more  or  less  revision  at  the  hands 
of  his  committee  colleagues,— be  rejHjrted  and 
adopted  by  the  convention.  Furthermore,  it 
was  well  enough  known,  through  semi-official 
report  and  by  unavoidable  inference,  almost  ex- 
actly what  this  plutfonn  would  say  upon  all 
topics  of  major  importance.  It  was  known, 
again,  what  man  in  every  State,  with  a  possible 
exception  or  two,  would  be  selected  for  national 
committeeman,  and  it  was  known  that  these 
gentlemen  upon  coming  together  would  choose 
Mr.  Cortelyou,  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Lalxir,  as  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, for  the  purixfse  of  managing  the  campaign. 


■"■  St  Louis  for  several  days  last  month, 
ot  approach  an  agreement  even  upon  tlie 
I  a  t«mporary  chairman.  Nothing  what- 
bad  been  worked  out  in  advance  by  com- 
naent.  It  was  plain  that  the  convention 
>e  a  fighting  body,  and  would  make  its 
oices  and  decisions  from  the  first  hour  to 
.  In  all  this  it  was  to  be  the  precise  an- 
of  the  Republican  convention  at  Chicago. 
indeed,  bad  any  great  convention  had  its 
nore  carefully  worked  out  in  advance 
e  one  which  opened  in  the  Coliseum  on 
1.  The  death  of  Senator  Hanna,  wjio 
airman  of  the  National  Committee,  had 
\t  position  to  be  filled  by  I'ostmaster- 
[  Henry  C.  Payne,  of  "Wisconsin,  who 
ig  been  vice-chairman.  The  retirement 
Perry  Heath  had  been  followed  by  the 
iry  appointment  to  the  position  of  secre- 
the  committee  of  Mr.  Elmer  Dover,  who 
■n  Senator  Hanna'a  private  secretary.  It 
»wn  that  Mr.  Payne  would  call  the  conven- 
order,  and  that  the  Hon.  Eiihu  Ro.>t 
*e  made  temporary  chairman  and  would 
irefully  prepared  speech  set  forth  the 
Dt  principles  of  the  administration  and 
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Among    EaBterD 

inopt  likfly  to  be 

tin.nijilit    forward    was    suji- 

IK>»-.|   t..    Im  Mayor  McOl.U- 

laa,  of  Xuw  York.     Among 

We8t"Tii  lufn,  th(!  name  most 

to  bo  conjured  witli  was  that 

..r    ilr.    Folk,    of  Miesouri. 

Mr.  Folk,   ftftor  a  long  can- 

vasii   l-pfore  the  Beniocratic 

voters  of  his  State,  had  made 

himsi'H   certain  of  the  iiomi- 

nation  for  governor  tliis  fall  ; 

anil  in  that  case  nomination 

is  oijuivitlent  to  election.    lie 

liad  rcp^.'^attHlly  declared  that 

he  niu£t  not  fur  a  moment  he 

ili<<u<rbt  of  aa  a  Presidential 

cnndi'latc  ;    nevertheless,  so 

great  was  liis  reputation  as 

a  foe  of  corrupt  practices  in 

^•iverDTnent  and  as  a  rising 

>tur  iu   the   political    fimia- 

nient  that  an  increasing  num- 

U'r  of  thoughtful  Demociata 

were  of  the  opinion  that  in 

his  nomination  there  might 

lie  tlie  only  possible  chance 

'fl  defeating  the  popular 
Uoosnyell.  Like  Judge  Par- 
ker. Mr.  Folk  lias  the  advan- 
tage of  l*ing  wholly  without 
reconlin  notional  affairs,  and 
hi-  has  the  added  advantage 
■  ■f  liuviug  recently  made  a 
great  jiersonol  reputation  in 

a  light    for  high   principles  -^-v-y"  <^i- 

against  heavy  odds  and  pow-  ho. 

erful  interests.  It  was  under- 
siiMxt  that  among  the  men  prepared  at  the  proi>er 
n;"ineiit  to  turn  away  from  Judge  Parker  and  lend 
sii[.pon  to  a  dark  horse  like  Mr.  Folk  were  the 
N.^w  York  Taiinuany  leaders,  to  whose  fellowship 
liasiieoun-stoi'edTamniBny'squondam  orator.  Mr. 
I!«'uriie  Cockran.  As  a  convention  sptiakcr,  per- 
li:ip»  no  man  of  oar  day  has  surpassed  Mr.  ('ock- 
ran  ill  ]><iwer  and  elo(|uencc.  If  at  an  emergency 
in  the  atfairs  of  the  convention  an  orator  like 
''ockraii  or  Hrvan  should  make  a  plea  for  the 
uominaiion  of  Mcflellan  or  Folk,  or  aimie  other 
ijark  horse,  with  the  approval  of  the  Hearst  and 
Hryan  following,  there  might  easily  come  about 
a  giam[->^dc  that  would  secure  the  necessary  two- 
tliirds  voUi.  Such  an  outcome  would  seem  by 
n»  means  iiiip'jssible.  in  a  convention  like  that  nt 
St.  Lonis.  But  abont  all  this,  one  man's  guessing 
i^  a:>  good  as  another's. 


TheCam  ,  , '^'"idiiiates  this  year  will  signify 
atntnsMan-  iiiuch  more  than  platforms.  Con- 
agrmtnt.  (jjtiQHg  -^^.^^  aucli  tiiat  the  Republican 
platform  could  not  contain  any  innovations  or 
set  forth  any  bold  pmiHJsala  hioking  toward 
changes  of  policy  or  important  new  legislation. 
So  far  as  the  i>arty  in  power  is  concerned,  it  can 
do  little  else  but  present  the  -MrKinley-Rooae- 
vell  administ rations  to  the  country  and  ask  for 
a  vote  of  confideni'e  and  a  renewed  lease  of 
power.  Xo  politicul  strategy  or  finesse,  such  as 
the  old-fashioned  cam])aign-itianaEer9  delighted 
in,  can  be  of  much  use  for  the  Kepuhlicana  this 
year.  All  they  can  do  is  to  priajisnt  the  Roose- 
velt ad  mi  nist  ration  on  its  merits,  believing  in  it 
themselves  and  asking  the  country  to  e.xercise 
the  same  faith.  It  is  for  tliiti  reason  that  Mr. 
Cortelyou  has  almost  idi-ul  (\\vaWwaUi>\\?,  Vit  \\\<s 
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don.  C.  H.  Welnse. 


E-l««rU  v..  W.ll. 


from  Mr  ' '"  ''"^  "*'"'''  ^'''"''  '■''^  Democrats  will 
DrmiKraiic  Hot  l>e  hIiIu  ti>  make  miicji  headway 
"'"'"'"'"'■  iiifrdv  UII.I11  thf  Btrength  «(  what 
tlifv  may  gny  iu'tlifir  pliilCorm  avowals.  The 
ciiuiiiry  is  wiill  i.iroti'clionisit  in  its  actual  way  of 
doing  liiisint'aB.  tpiiti^  ajiart  from  tarilT  tlieories; 
and  lu'ithci'  parly  would  be  allowetl  by  thf,  haa- 
nnsMc'ottiiniinily  tomaki'  a  radical  tariff  ctiBii^oin 
t\n:  m-ar  Inmrc,  altlioujrli  sonic  modification  of 
HClicdiilcs  must  ['cniiiidy  be  made  and  sonii;  fur- 
ther att('ni[it  at  ririi'rix'ily  will  lie  required  hy, 
jiublic  cipiiiiiin.  'I'lii'  rouiitry  lias  ctimt;  arouad 
so  firmly  to  sound  niciicy  tliat  noither  [wrty  can 
(rain  for  tlmt  tnpic  the  sltfrlitest  attention  in  this 
cBnij)ai>;n.  Kveryl'ody  excojit  an  infinitoBiinil 
niinitrity  kn'>wti  that  we  arc  innnajcing  Pliilip- 
jiine  affairs  ably  and  eousiicmiously  ;  and  that 
Rulijcct  will  be  ulitiost  wholly  ignored  by  tlie 
votiTs  when  tlii'v  make  up  their  verdict  ill  No- 
vi-inlici'.     1'he  one  issue,  therefore,  before  the 


Km 


manatfeti 
flrin  l«-liev.-r  in 
oda.  he  is  wid< 
he  in  a  (jnoil  u 
hia  lunK  otiicial 
and  Kreiil  exi-. 
to  ubs..let<'  trii 
Mmi»ign  pledtr 
fttter«-ar<t  hutnili 
to  redeem. 


r  I  hi 


I'lllive   Irili'nt.   hi' 


Hon.  Bryan  F.  Hahan. 
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3.  HoLanrln. 


Qoveraor  Vardaraan. 


Hon.  John  S.  Williams, 


Hon.  H.  D.  MoDer. 


going  to  be  the  direct  and  eiiuple  one 
r  not  Theodore  Roosevelt  is  t)ie  man 
eted  with  the  guidance  ot  our  national 
the  period  from  March  4,  191)5,  to 
190(t.  This  question,  if  no  other,  will 
;hly  discuBsed  in  the  coming  campaign. 

We  pul)ii8h  elsewhere  in  this  number 
a  spirited  article  by  a  gentleman  who 
was  a  delegate  to  the  Chicago  con- 
itting  forth  the  reasons  why,  in  his 
le  President  ought  to  bo  kept  at  the 
we  mistake  not,  this  article  expresaes 
of  the  disinterested  rank  and  file  of 
lican  party.  Next  month,  the  claims 
mocratic  nominee  and  the  position  of 
supporting  him  will  be  set  forth  in 
line  by  a  writer  who  will  have  the 
lom  to  express  his  mind  as  our  con- 
ts  shown  this  month  in  defending  and 
President  Roosevplt. 


,     -^  The  retirement  of  Mr.  George  B.  Oor^ 

in  the  telyou  from  the  cabinet  in  order  to 
006*1**.  ijecome  chief  manager  of  the  Repub- 
lican campaign  leaves  a  vacancy  which  has  been 
looked  forward  to  with  a  good  deal  of  interest. 
As  remarked  in  these  pages  last  month,  there 
was  a  prevalent  notion  that  Mr.  James  R.  Gar- 
field, now  at  the  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Corpo- 
rations, might  be  promoted  to  the  cabinet  seat ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  understood  that  in 
the  very  difScult  position  he  now  holds  Mr.  Gar^ 
field's  services  are  regarded  as  so  efficient  that 
he  may  be  called  indispensably  the  right  man  in 
the  right  place.  The  man  most  prominently 
mentioned  last  month  as  likely  to  succeed  Mr. 
Cortelyou  is  a  well-known  California  Congress- 
man, the  Hon.  Victor  H.  Metcalf.  Another  va- 
cancy in  the  cabinet  will  be  created  in  the  near 
future  by  the  retirement  of  Attorney -General 
Knox,  Senator  Matthew  Stanley  Quay,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, died  last  month,  and  it  was  soon  sfter- 
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John  R.  Tbayer. 
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word  atiiioiiuceil  that  Attonicy-tJrneral  Kimx. 
wIkibv  iKiiiie  \»  ill  fittKhui't;.  wnuld  bi;  appuiiitttd 
to  servo  out  tlii'  Hiiex]iiri'ii  toriii. 

U    is    fiirtlKir    MntiiTstno.l    that    thft 
'"CS""     'l""'i'"'ti..«  clc.i.enls  in  the  liq-uhii- 

can  party  of  IViuiHylvaiiia  will  iv- 
gard  Mr.  Knox  as  [KTinaiieiitly  'scl^ct.id  for  tlii' 
Sentttoi-sliiii.  A  State  of  sndi  hifth  rank  in 
wealth  imd  i<ii]iuIation  as  I'l-nnwyivania  uuKht  to 
Im  repn-i'entvd  in  tin;  T'nited  Stales  Senate  hy 
men  qiinlilii'd  in  all  reiijH-i'U  to  tuki; 
iii^  rank  in  the  eoitneils  of  tin-  nutii>n. 
Kiiitx  posMCKhi'S  sui'h  c|uiililieiaions.  lli 
viiior  :in<!    Iirilliancv  of  iniiut,  rar.'   a^'nitiei 
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mind  eith.-r  1o  enrry  [>r  to  ih-fi'at. 
piiHat  ;  Iml.  Inn  /.i-iil  ami  I'lFi'Vl  \ 
lauded  in  thedininlen'sh-il  |mrsLi 
11)11    Hllm    lotal   of   liiK   inlliiei 


life  in  Pennsylvania  cannot  justly  be  ftpproved. 
His  dominance  in  I'cnneylyania  affairs  IJiroagh 
a  long  period  did  not  make  the  State  a  model 
fr>r  refonnei's  of  politieal  iiicithod. 

Dent  n  Yates  When  the  Illinois  Ropnblican  con- 
'  ofltf //vino/n  '  venliou  (which  had  adjonmed  on 
'""''•"■  May  20,  after  more  than  fifty  un- 
availing liallotH  for  a  gubernatorial  nominee) 
came  together  again,  on  May  31,  there  aeemed 
to  111!  nu  nmrki'd  change  in  tho  situation,  except 
that  the  Bupitort  of  Mr.  Lowden  had  iiii  umi  il 
enough  to  make  him  clearly  the  foremost  candi- 
(tat<^  It  also  n>niained  evident,  as  it  had  been 
frun)  tht^  lieginning  to  outside  observen,  tiiat 
<!overnor  Vales  could  not  posaibly  secure  the 
convention's  snpport  for  another  term,  ^e 
Vates  contingent,  however,  was  atubbom,  and 
wouM  not  siinvnder  without  compenaatioB.  The 
nomination  went  to  Mr.  Charles  S.  Deneen,  vllo 
from  the  )H!ginning  had  been  one  of  the  (wo 
chief  candidates  fur  the  honor.  The  emtire 
^'ate:4  force  went  over  to  Deneen  in  conaequeooe 
of  a  definite  nmh^retanding  which  is  commonly 
said  to  inchide  a  promise  that  the  Boncen  tnfe- 
ence  shall  I>e  usiul  to  elect  Yates  to  the  United 
States  Situate  to  succi-ed  the  venerable  Senator 
CiiUom.  WhaH-'ver  may  be  thought  of  bargainn 
of  this  kind,  they  are  certain  to  be  made  ami 
likely  to  be  carried  i>tit  in  any  State  where  tho 
bona  system  grows  up,  or  where  the  sniall-fr)' 
{H'liticiaus  are  willing  to  be  known  as  wearing 
the  tags  or  ctillars  of  one  8tat«  leader  or  another. 
United  States  Senatorships  ought  not  tn  be 
traded  of!  as  jiawns  in  a  contest  for  the  nomina- 
tion of  a  governor.  Bad  bargains  are  l>etter 
broken  than  kept,  and  it  will  be  cause  for  con- 
gratulation if  the  Illinois  Legislature  declines 
lo  recogniKc  any  obligation  in  the  terms  of  the 
convention  bargain  at  Springfield.  Mr.  Deneen. 
the  Muecessful  candidate,  is  still  a  very  yoting 
man,  who  lias  made  a  good  reputation  as  a  State's 
attorney  in  Chicago,  and  he  is  highly  spoken  of 
as  a  man  of  character  and  ability.  (In  Juno  15. 
the  Mciiioernis  of  Illinois  nominated  Lawrence 
li.  Stringer  fnj-  ihi'  governorship. 

LaFMvttc  'I'lie  Republican  split  in  Wisconsin 
w'i'fcM^in  ''^  "  niatter  far  more  serious  than  the 
miuaiwn.  ti-jiii>o!ary  strain  of  factions  in  lili- 
iiiiis.  It  is  not  easy  to  foresee  any  solution  in 
Wisconsin  (■.■seejit  a  fight  to  the  finish.  To  re- 
ejipiiidat.-  wLiil.  was  staled  in  our  issue  for  last 
m^iitli.  tiov.-nior  La  Follette  and  bis  faction. 
(hrongh  control  of  the  State  Central  Committe«, 
sui-cc'iicd  in  organizing  and  dominating  the 
State  convention.  Each  faction  had  nearly  one- 
half  of    the  di-legates  without  dispute.     There 
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Tho  convention  thus  formed  acted  as  a  committee 
of  the  whole  on  cri'dentials.  took  up  all  coDteete 
couuty  by  couiitv,  and  si'ltled  thorn  by  a  strict 
factional  vuto  it)  favor  of  La  Follette.  'Hie 
other  faction  then  witlidrcw,  orgaoizod  a  Be|>arate 
convention,  B(^at(■d  tho  rcyi'cti.'d  contestants, 
□oniinated  a  State  ticket  of  its  own,  and  nainod 
Senators  Spooner  and  (Jiiarlc-s,  Kepresentative 
IJalicock,  and  Judge  Einil  Baensch  as  delegates- 
at-lai-ge  to  the  Chicago  convention.  The  rival 
body  iiieauwhile  had  renmninati^d  Mr  La  Fol- 
lette for  governor  tora  third  term,  together  with 
a  full  State  ticket,  and  hud  chosen  fnur  delegates' 
at-large.  including  the  governor  himself. 


IRcpnbltcan  rsndldate  (or  governor  In  Illlnolii.l 

"■ere  conteatod  Beats  of  sufficient  number  to 
make  the  control  of  the  convention  depend  upon 
tlie  settlement  of  the  conteata.  The  Tentra! 
I'limmittec  made  up  the  temporary  roll  of  the 
I'onTention.  and  seated  delegates  of  the  La  Fol- 
lette   faction   in    almost  every  case  of  contest. 


(Democratic  candidate  h 


KovernuT  Id  Illlnota.) 


^,        ,      ^  It  had  abo  named  a  list  of  I'residen- 

t««  Hatlooal  tial  electors  ;  and  u'lth  a  view  to  pro- 
Tkhk.  tecting  rresidcnt  iSoosevelt's  inter- 
ests, the  bolting  conveutiou  had  ratifK'd  the  La 
Follette-  ehictnriil  ticket.  As  respects  what  has 
been  former  custnui  in  Wisconsin  conventions, 
and  as  respects  the  plain,  objective  facta  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  last  convention,  the  accounts 
given  by  the  rival  factions  are  in  many  jiartieu- 
lars  at  complete  variutice  with  one  another. 
Questions  of  legality  affecting  the  printing  of 
the  tickets  under  the  .Vustralian  system  will  take 
the  whole  matter  into  the  Wis<;onsin  courts  ;  but 
a  decision  ie  not  likely  to  be  r«QAtttft4  \lft^.^^TQl 
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Vwpi«l  I'r  A'l^tpmWr.  By  tliat  timn,  it  is  to  be 
»\iv.-nk1.  til.'  B"ir  iH'lww'n  tlio  two  factions  will 
W  \»«w»VI  i»ii«l  imiwNwhK'.  Sinoo  tli«  rame 
*»!«««  »i>««>'l  W  iirinlitl  in  twn  coliiiiinfl  ou  the 
>\s-iVS  l>«»v>'.  il  will  W  fouiiil.  ill  iirsctice.  v^ry 
*l-*,-v.;i  (.>r  tlu'  Ki'imMiomiK  "f  WiBConoin  to 
«v'>:4.  stt.i  \-.-t.*  uniLvlly  fur  Tr-'niilont  HoosovcU 
*>V  f.c''t;«C  .>"-' snolli.T  •'''*'r"''"'»'»''y  tlir«"g'> 
tV  l-wtv^iviifni  .^11  Stslo  iwu.>«.  rnmiiiu'nt  Hom- 
,>.-»i>  .^V  WiJKvnxin  Hk.>  .>\  Si'iiator  Vilas  »ru 
vs  ,v>rN^r:  iJiHl  llio  ximmi.Mi  not  only  niv.'a  tliPin 
ywsv"  i^^'.TV.i-^  of  --.vryii.tf  th.>  Stsl.'  ti.-k.>t,  but 
•K'  »k^:^«  iTit-ni  Hi  l.'*!-!  sn  ovoii  i-hsiio.'  of  osr- 
niiK  iV  .■*;.vt.''i-sl  ti.'k>'l  .'f  111.-  Stat.-  «nmii«l 
jSws^.M-,t  K.v*-v.-;t.  Muoh  US  K«il.  \Vis,-oiiMn 
Hkhnw  v.'Ki.i  ■■•:».''  1'^  tn*k.'  »  g.«>.l  ohowmff  for 
t>*  witv^w.-  li>-V»1,  .Nioli  o»rw>  »  liun.lml  times 
■WW?*-  f.>r  in  own  l.v*l  int.>n-st«  th»n  f.»r  thoeo 
*»f  thf  ?*!tv  «t  l»nP'-  Kithor  fsotion  wwuW 
mt))^?  iw  liW  1Vnvvn>t»  wiirtwtv  t3w  St*l*  than 
*(»  »»  ow-n  psTlT  riT»l  o*rry  off  the  l.v*l  hou- 

S\^->i  w*n*  tlw  rtMiii'"-'*"''"*  '''"  '* 
T«^      V'hi,-*p^  to  .1,^1  .v^«.,««v,-l>  w  .ih  the 

'*^^'^--'\  '7'  ^~'^r:  n!,.  .Jl  t'o.mmlU'o.  Low- 
^vv.u.i.^  K;lh  J  '...,.;,.  ,;,«,m.|mii..ary  way 
trx-^n-.  »>'iis(>ior"\v,  .  ^  .^,n,„.  tin-  oimventiou, 
y.  \'w?ff''  ■"  *-;"/^'\..,  ^»„,„.  17.  ill  favor  of 
,io,-,.i.-.i   V-' •      \  ^,„^,i,t,    iti'ti'KStion,    tima 

ii,.flvv,'.  ••■   ■■;■■■  ,"^'vviK'»t''ti''""i''   it^'^'^'f 

"■■■"■'  '■■"■  '    ,.,,   „,..,(   lUI   llio  subject  would 

,,—  1--'.  "  '■  ^   (^^    ^\^^,  III  invention's  own 

I  ■•    I  ,  ..„„|,|  lilt  jiitiwt'ii  "P»t>  '11  open 

,^  '.'    "        .„„  i.^iinot"')  lliat  tlio  unan- 

/T.l^VNstl.mHl  (W-mittoe  would 
,-,.     .  (    l,    a   tt*'H   <ll*-ll''""'''    convention 

1-      -■  ■  -,,„  CM-'SH"  '^'  '-^^y'-yt  R  i,r«. 

I,,  ■    i    t  1  itn   •"   "■  **''  ^        "'   "'"""'"t 

■  ■  |i'iill.at(!  irmvoiofnt  in 
I  \,i:nun  K'Hri.-  y.^arH 
L«t.i|.llo(;iv.ali-|.l;iin 
iirtnriJty  |o  (Mrry  out 

|.:li<|U'f  orl<']ld.TNwllO 

,Mtrol.-.,iiv.-iJlioiiHnn.l 
.f]ii«MtJ'Jti[iMy  triK-  iljat 

d'MHily  in  Uinith  wilh 
in  Wisi-ohHin,  MHinsll 

Umv!  in  y«srs  [>sKt 
srt  in  [KiliticH,  I'lKisla- 


tion,  and  ftdministratioD.  The  two  grekt  reformi 
with  which  La  Folletta  identified  himself  were 
— first,  a  radical  change  in  the  method  of  nom- 
inating men  to  office,  and,  second,  a  new  system 
of  taxing  railroads  and  corporations.  To  make 
any  headway  at  all  as  a  leader,  Mr.  La  Follettc 
had  to  show  a  remarkable  combinatioo  of  qnali- 
tiee.  His  worst  enemies  will  not  deny  that  he 
has  courage  of  a  high  order  ;  the  tenacity  of  > 
bulldog ;  an  almost  fanatical  belief  in  himself 
and  in  the  value  to  the  State  of  his  principles 
and  projects  ;  superb  gifts  as  a  manager  and  or- 
ganizer ;  a  talent  for  political  strategy  unequaled 
by  any  of  his  opponents,  and  the  sheer  fortM  o( 
a  man  of  destiny  who  throws  prudence  t«  the 
winds,  hums  liridges  behind  him.  and  stakea 
everything  without  r^ret  or  misgiving.  Such 
a  nun  makes  devoted  followers  and  makes  bitter 
enemies.  His  followers  believe  tliat  all  the  nil 
road  Dud  cor|toration  interests,  together  with  the 
old-lino  political  leailersi.  are  conspiring  to  brosk 
him  down  in  onler  to  defeat  the  causes  to  which 
heetandMi^onttiiitted,  and  to  which  he  has  already 
devoted  so  iiiiii'li  energy, 

^  'I'lioy  lii'liove  him,  in  short,  to  be 
CompariaiM  marked  for  destmction  by  those  in- 
"  '""■  tfiroBtB,  precisely  asMr.  Koosevelthaa 
boon  similarly  marked  by  the  'Wall  Street  lead- 
ers, th»!  trust  liiaynates,  and  the  class  of  men 
who  nmnipulato  city  councils  and  legislatures  in 
order  to  lilch  from  the  public  the  monopoly  ■ 
public-Borvico  friuichises.  and  in  order  to  keep 
such  franchises  from  paying  a  lair  amount  of 
taxes.  The  difforenoe  between  the  two  men  is 
that  La  J'oilotto  has  from  the  start,  played  the 
rSU  of  fighting  reformer,  while  Roosevelt,— 
who  is  also  a  rcfonuer  on  occasion, — is  first  and 
foremost  the  impartial,  efficient  executive  whose 
instinct  is  to  get  tli«  iH'st  results  out  of  existing 
laws  and  systems  nithor  than  to  make  radical 
changes  in  statutes  and  institutions.  In  Wis- 
consin, im^n  are  oitlier  for  La  Follette  or  against 
him  :  and  there  remains  no  man  in  the  entire 
Ktate  who  is  e;i]ialile  of  a  dispassionate  judg- 
ment in  tlio  riKitters  nt-  issue.  In  this  regard 
the  eituali.in  i:*  liko  tl.at  which  existed  some 
years  ago  in  Soutli  Tarolina,  when  men  were 
for  Tdlnian  or  against  him  with  a  factional  feel- 
mg  a  liundredtold  more  intonae  than  the  nor- 
mal fiiolinK  between  the  two  great  national  par- 
ties. Mr.  Tillman  is  now  n-cognized,  with  all 
his  faults  iif  luannor  nnd  indiscretions  of  speech, 
as^an  upright  loader  and  a  valuable  public  man. 
Wisconsin  will  yot  lenrn  to  be  proud  of  possess- 
ing two  men  so  brilliant  and  so  highly  fitted  for 
public  service  and  kadoi-ship  as  Senator  Spoonor 
and  (Jovernor  T^  Follette. 
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p^^  Respecting  La  Follette's  policies,  it 

LmfoiietteU  should  be  Stated  that  his  primary- 
mtaMtina.  election  measure  has  been  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  and  merely  awaits  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  voters  of  the  State  at  the  polls, 
where  it  will  undoubtedly  secure  a  strong  in- 
dorsement. His  views  about  the  taxation  of 
railroads  have  also  to  a  considerable  extent 
been  embodied  in  law.  He  now  holds,  however, 
that  the  State  must  assume  and  exercise  control 
over  the  making  of  railway  rates,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  companies  from  increasing  their 
charges  and  thus  taking  from  the  people  with 
one  hand  what  they  pay  with  the  other  hand  in 
taxes  to  the  State.  It  is  held  by  Governor  La 
Follette  and  his  friends  that  average  railroad 
rates  are  higher  in  Wisconsin  than  in  Iowa  and 
other  neighboring  States. 

Minnesota    Republicans  last   month 
]JJ[22J^    were   occupied    with    a   preliminary 
contest   between    the    supporters  of 
two  rival  candidates,  Messrs.  Dunn  and  Collins, 
for    the    lienor   of    succeeding  Governor    Van 
Sant.     One  of  these  gentlemen  was  locally  said 
to  have  the  support  of  the  railway  and  corpora- 
tion interests  as  against  the  other.     It  was  not 
•I ear,  however,  that  the  railways  were  exerting 
hemselves  very  actively  in  Minnesota  politics, 
1  though  the  echoes  of  the  Northern  Securities 
i ligation  were  heard  throughout  that  State,  and 
the  terms  *' merger"  and   "anti-merger"  were 
upon  the  lips  of  all  men  who  take  part  in  the 
game  of  politics. 

'  SMft  ^  ^^®  State  of  Iowa,  there  has  been 
•f^^9Uifd'  a  great  tariff  debate  raging  among 
f'^^^''*-"  the  Republicans ;  and  men  of  the 
mercurial  and  emotional  temperament  have 
started  a  new  political  religion.  The  late  Mr. 
Hanna  is  its  patron  saint,  and  it  bears  the  scarce- 
ly euphonious  name  "  stand -patism  "  as  its  de- 
nominational title.  It  is  not,  however,  in  reality 
so  much  a  question  of  "what's  what"  as  of 
"  who's  who  "  with  the  Iowa  Republicans.  Every- 
body of  discernment  in  this  country  knows  that, 
in  due  time  and  in  the  early  future,  the  Repub- 
lican party  must  either  overhaul  the  Dingley 
tariff  to  a  considerable  extent  or  be  beaten  sound- 
ly and  allow  the  Democrats  to  try  once  more  the 
exf»eriment  of  tariff-tinkering.  Governor  Cum- 
mins, of  Iowa,  who  is  rather  outspoken  by  na- 
ture and  habit,  has  seen  no  harm  in  stating  the 
obvious  ;  nor  has  he  thought  it  wrong  to  look 
ahead  a  little  and  to  recognize  the  profound 
truth  that  our  relations  with  the  northern  half 
of  our  own  continent  are  destined  to  become  the 
most  important  concern  of  a  wise  American 


statesmanship.  Iowa  will  make  a  great  mistake 
if  she  allows  the  boss  system  to  take  firm  root  in 
her  soil,  and  if  she  encourages  the  methods  that, 
in  those  States  where  boss  rule  prevails,  strike 
wrathfully  at  men  when  they  show  signs  of  grow- 
ing to  the  stature  of  statesmen  on  the  national 
plane.  Heresy-hunting  in  politics  is  as  futile 
and  petty  as  in  religion. 

The  old  Northwest  and  the  newer 
of  the  North'  States  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  have 
"'**'■  now  grown  to  so  commanding  a  posi- 
tion in  wealth,  population,  intelligence,  and  insti- 
tutional life  that  they  hold  the  balance  of  power 
in  the  affairs  of  the  United  States.  And  the 
fate  of  the  country  depends  upon  the  kind  of 
civilization  and  social  character  that  they  shall 
work  out  for  themselves.  If  they  are  still  raw 
and  crude,  theirs  is  no  longer  the  rawness  and 
crudity  of  frontier  settlements,  but  of  the 
American  people  as  a  whole.  Illinois,  Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota,  and  Iowa  have  caught  up  with 
western  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio. 
In  the  prices  of  farming  land,  for  example,  they 
have  gone  decidedly  ahead  of  those  older  States. 
In  the  finish  and  charm  of  the  rural  landscape 
they  are  also  equal,  if  not  superior.  In  the  ap- 
pointments and  modern  character  of  their  towns 
and  cities  they  are  decidedly  ahead  of  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania.  In  their  support  of  charita- 
ble and  educational  institutions  they  are  not  only 
more  progressive  and  generous,  but  decidedly 
more  intelligent  and  up  to  modern  requirements. 

The  propaganda  for  undergraduate 
^Pr^reVJ!'  students  in  the  West  to  be  sent  East 

to  Harvard,  Yale,  and  Princeton  is 
still  continued  ;  but  the  turn  of  the  tide  will 
come  very  soon,  inasmuch  as  undergraduate 
work  is  not  merely  as  well  done  in  the  Western 
universities  and  colleges  as  in  the  Eastern,  but, 
school  for  school,  the  impartial  outside  critic 
would  find  it  better  done  in  the  West, — ^just  as 
he  would  find  the  common-school  system,  from 
the  primary  to  the  high  school  and  the  normal 
school,  much  better  carried  on  in  the  Northwest 
than  in  the  East.  The  conclave  of  educators 
and  public  men  at  Madison,  Wis.,  last  month  to 
celebrate  the  State  University's  semi-centennial 
and  to  inaugurate  President  Van  Hise  seemed, 
without  any  premeditated  design,  to  take  the 
form  of  a  recognition  of  the  equal  development 
of  the  higher  education  in  the  West  as  compared 
with  the  progress  thus  far  made  by  the  Eastern 
universities  and  colleges.  Those  not  previously 
familiar  with  the  Wisconsin  system,  for  exam- 
ple, were  amazed  to  discover  the  success  with 
which  the  university  had  been  litteid  \x\^  m^qtcl 
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Uw  broad  aud   vell-fonnded    pedestal  of  the 

paMic  achfuA*.  Apropos  of  general  educational 
progrew.  it  is  interestini;  to  note  that  the  parent 
of  all  onr  .Vmerican  State  univereiliee. — Thomaa 
Jefferson's  I'niversitT  of  Virpinia.  ^ — has  just 
e1e<rb-<)  as  its  flrnt  i>reMii]«nt  Dr.  E<lwin  A.  Alder- 
man, whotte  contributions  to  the  cause  of  uni- 
Teraity  e<lucation  in  the  South  as  president  of 
Tulane  I'niversity.  at  New  I  Irleans,  have  already 
received  frequent  iiifntion  in  these  pages.  After 
having  lM;en  administered  for  eiglity-five  years  by 
a  faculty  and  Iwaril  of  trustees,  without  central- 
ized control,  the  university  is  now  to  have  an 
executive  head,  likeotlier  institutiotis  of  its  class. 

_   _  The  past  decade  has  f'lr  the  most  part 

tht  Wtitaad  been  a  period  of  great  prosperity  id 
'^^''''-  the  Northwest,  and  tlie  results  are 
now  apparent  in  a  hundred  directions.  At  Cor- 
nell College,  Mount  Vernon,  Iowa,  and  at  the 
college  town  of  <irinn<dl,  in  the  same  State, 
there  were  also  semi-centennials  last  month,  and 
it  seems  almost  impossible  to  believe  that  the 
elderly  men  present  on  those  occasions  had  with 
their  own  eyes  witnessed  transformations  which 
elsewhere  and  in  other  times  would  have  re- 
quired a  century  or  two  for  their  accomplish- 
ment. Such  splendid  commonwealths  as  Illinois 
•nd  lows,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota.  Missouri, 
Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Colorado,  are  contrilmt- 
ing  a  prodigious  share  toward  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  the  ricliest  and  most  powerful  country 
the  world  has  ever  known.  Such  States  should 
contribute  strong,  clear-headed,  far-seeing,  and 
independent  men  to  represent  them  in  the  coun- 
cils of  a  nation  wliose  actions  and  [Kilicies  are 
henceforth  to  be  frauglit  with  consequences  af- 
fecting all  mankind.  The  progn'ss  of  these  re- 
markable States -can,  of  course,  b<;8t  bo  under- 
stooil, — indeed,  it  can  only  be  understood, — by 
riding  KcroKS  their  rieli  and  benntiful  stretches 
of  farm  land,  now  iih  fair  as  the  h<'st  parts  of  Eng- 
land or  Krance.  and  by  visiting  their  well-shaded 
and  well-kept  towns  iin.l  cities.  Much  can  also 
be  h-arned  by  inB|KfrtiTig  Iheir  i^tnti!  buildings  at 
the  world's  fair  ut  .-^t.  Louis,  and  by  Htiiiiyiiig 
the  exhibit-H  whic'h  slu.w  their  pr.i.hu'lH,  illuMvule 
the  work  of  their  instilntions.  and  exemplify 
their  methodK  in  Hgrimllin-e  and  imiustij.  The 
Eastern  man  whodoesnol.  know  tli.!  middhf  West 
and  thinks  of  visiting  the  fair  wouhl  <!i>  well  to 
plan  his  trip  in  sucli  a  way  that  he  could  at  the 
same  time  see  Hoiiiel.hing  of  a  number  of 
NorthwesU'rii  J^laLes,  Iriiveling  in  dayiiniii  in 
order  to  note  the  beauty  and  wealth  of  Hie  farm 
country,  and  broaking  jourriuy  at  the  leading 
towns  and  citiea  in  order  to  get  some  notion  of 
their  achievements  and  charms. 


(Chosen  preBldeiit  at  the  Unlrenlt]i  of  TbTlnl^) 

j^^  The  fair  at  St.  Louis  is  moie  to  be 
¥ait  Show  criticised  for  its  bewildering  magni- 
at  St.  louii.  mde  jiiau  for  anything  else.  It  WM 
not  wholly  finished  even  late  last  month  ;  but  it 
was  complete  inmost  respects,  and  the  completed 
parts — it  should  be  said — were  greater  in  extent 
than  the  whole  of  any  previous  eK:po8ition.  On 
the  1  ."ith  of  J  une.  wliicli  was  the  appointed  date, 
the  exposition  authorities  made  their  first  install- 
ment payment  to  Uncle  Sam  on  the  four  or'fivs 
million  ilollait;  recently  loaned.  Since  it  is  not 
to  close  until  Itecember  1,  the  great  fair  has  five 
full  months  yet  before  it.  and  it  will  grow  stead- 
ily in  the  numlHTs  of  its  visitors  and  the  perfec- 
tion of  its  arrangements.  From  the  early  days 
of  its  opening,  there  have  been  associations  and 
iirgaiiiKationw  of  I'very  ciin(;eivalile  kind  holding 
their  national  conventions  at  St.  Louis  under  the 
auspices  of  the  world's  fair.  July  will  bnng  to 
St.  Louis  till'  national  ]>umocratic  convention. 
with  many  thousands  of  attendants,  and  the 
Teai-hers'  Association,  which  will  bring  at  least 
fifty  thousimd.  l'>esides  tiiese  large  gatherings, 
there  will  be  almost  countless  smaller  ones  this 
month  ;  nnil  for  months  to  como  there  will  be 
these  special  piljrrimnges  to  St.  Louis  of  profes- 
sional or  other  boiiies  by  the  score  and  by  the 
hundred.  To  the  rising  generation  in  the  "West 
and  South,  the  St.  Louis  Fair  will  be  a  revela- 
tion of  lieauty,  and  an  inspiration  to  personal  ef- 
fort and  advancement. 
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For  more  than  six  months  the  mill- 
ing districts  of  Cripple  Creek  and 
Tellnride,  in  Colorado,  have  been  in  a 
rbulence  amounting  at  timea  to  actual 
:  laws  of  the  State  have  been  repeat- 
flagrantly  defied  ;  local  ofGcials  have 
partisans  ;  the  community  has  seem- 
confidence  in  its  courts  of  justico  ; 
y,  the  State  government  has  felt  it 
to  proclaim  martial  law,  without  the 
■  cooperation  of  the  local  autlioritiea. 
ilitary  officers  have  imprisoned  many 
ithout  form  of  trial,  have  suppressed 
b  in  some  instances,  and  have  exer- 
lally  the  same  functions  that  the  of- 
,he  Union  army  pi^rfonned  in  some  of 
lern  States  during;  and  immediately 
jivil  AVar.  The  acts  of  violence  and 
jn  tliat  led  to  this  rcmarkaljle  over- 
thoBe  sanctions  of  public  order  that 
^  American  community  holds  most 
committed  in  connection  with  a  "  syni' 
strike  of  the  Western  Federation  of 
aecure  the  eight'hotir  day  in  all  the 
smelters  in  the  State.  Marders  and 
rithout  number  were  committed  by 
nen  in  the  attempt  to  prevent  the  em- 
of  "  scab  "  labor.     This  series  of  out- 


rages culminated,  on  June  6,  in  the  killing  of 
fifteen  non-union  miners  by  the  explosion  of 
dynamite  at  the  Independence  railroad  station. 
The  dastardly  nature  of  this  deed,  which  was  at 
once  attributed  to  the  union  leaders,  although 
it  was  repudiated  by  them,  so  concentrated 
public  sentiment  against  the  strikers  and  their 
sympathizers  that  for  the  moment  the  demand 
for  the  hunting  down  and  punishment  of  the 
perpetrators  of  the  crime  hardly  stopped  short 
of  a  demand  for  the  absolute  extinction  of  the 
miners'  union.  The  sheriff  and  the  other  ofB- 
cers  believed  to  be  union  sympathizers  were 
compelled  to  resign,  and  those  who  took  their 
places  immediately  swore  in  large  forces  of 
deputies.  Adjutant- General  Sherman  Bell  took 
command  of  the  military,  and  many  union  men 
were  arrested,  charged  with  participation  in  the 
Independence  outrage. 

_  Members  of  the  union  against  whom 

Aatharitiii  uo  charge  of  participation  in  that 
ttiiitinLaw.  gpjp,^  ^as  made  were  deported,  at 
first  to  Denver,  and  later  to  the  prairies  of 
western  Kansas.  These  men  were  taken  from 
their  homes  by  force,  without  "due  process  of 
law,"  and  with  no  opportunity  to  confront  their 
accusers  in  court.  Presumably,  innocent  men 
were  so  treated  in  many  instances,  for  it  is  no 
crime,  even  in  Colorado,  to  belong  to  a  labor 
union,  and  whatever  may  have  been  said  or 
done  by  officers  of  the  union  to  incite  to  vio- 
lence, it  is  simply  unbelit^vable  that  every  miner 
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irho  Btnick  with  his  union  was  guilty  of  either 
acting  or  plotting  against  the  pulilic  peace.  The 
officials  of  the  State  government  find  juHtifica- 
tjon  for  the  suspenBion  of  the  writ  of  huheas  cot- 
put  in  the  dcciBion  of  the  Colorado  Supreiuo 
Court,  rendered  on  the  very  day  of  tlie  Inde- 
pendence tragedy.  The  court  fully  auatained 
the  action  of  Governor  Pi^abody  in  suspending 
the  writ  in  the  case  of  President  Moyer,  of  the 
"Western  Federation  of  Miners.  It  is  incon- 
ceivable, however,  that  the  court  contpinplatod 
the  forcible  di'portation  of  largo  numliers  of 
citizens  under  the  exercise  of  this  preroga- 
tive. The  miners  havi*  appealed  to  President 
Roosevelt,  but  this  does  not  sei;m  a  proiwi- 
caae  for  federal  intervention.  Interstate  com- 
merce is  not  involved,  as  it  was  in  the  I'ull- 
Dian  strike  of  1S04.  Neither  is  the  welfare  of 
greftt  Dumbera  of  people  in  other  States  at  stake, 


Rs  in  the  cue  of  the  uithrMsite  strike  of  1902. 
Colorado  has  her  own  syetem  of  laws,  and  her 
own  officials  to  enforce  them.  Wbat  is  needed 
just  now  in  Colorado  is  a  deeper  respect  for  le- 
gally constituted  authority  and  a  greater  readi- 
ness on  the  part  of  miner  and  mine-owner  alike 
to  submit  all  difterencea  to  the  coarts.  The 
striking  miners  have  ehjoyed  no  monopoly  ia 
defiance  of  the  laws.  A  constitutional  amend- 
ment adopted  by  an  overwhelming  popular  vote 
laid  a  mandate  on  the  Legislature  to  enact  sa 
eight-hour  law  for  mines  and  smelters.  The 
Legislature  adjourned  without  doing  its  duty. 
In  this  case  it  was  the  law-making  body  its^ 
that  defied  the  fundamental  law  of  the  Stat^— 
the  people's  will. 

«»  rw*»  ^^^T  snmmer,  for  many  years,  New 
Sitambaat  York  Bay  and  the  adjacent  waten 
"^'^^  have  been  alive  with  excursion  steam- 
ers and  all  kinds  of  pleasure  craft.  Xot  only 
New  Yorkers  themselves,  hut  thousands  from 
near-by  cities  and  snrburban  districts,  and  the 
annually  increasing  host  of  Mew  York's  summer 
vbitors  from  distant  places,  have  availed  them- 
selves of  the  many  cheap  excursions  to  the 
Jersey  beaches,  Long  Island  Sound,  and  up  the 
Hudson  that  may  be  taken  almost  any  daytrf 
the  season,  from  May  to  October.  Chuidut, 
Sunday-schools,  fraternal  societies,  and  ma^ 
other  organizations  have  long  made  it  a  pracUoe 
to  charter  one  of  the  steambeats  specially  built 
for  the  purpose  and  enjoy  a  day's  sail  and  a  picnic 
at  some  convenient  resort.  The  boats  emp]<9ed 
in  this  traffic  are  nearly  all  wooden  craft, — many 
of  them  side -wheelers, — and  have  a  capacity  ol 
from  two  thousand  to  three  thousand  passengers. 
Considering  the  number  of  these  boat«  in  use 
around  New  York,  and  the  fact  that  they  ars 
frequently  overloaded,  they  have  enjoyed  a 
remarkable  immunity  from  serioas  accidents. 
An  excursion  boat  of  this  type, — the  Gtnerai 
S/oeum, — left  a  New  York  dock  on  the  morn- 
ing of  June  15  with  a  Sunday-school  picnic  party 
aboard  numbering  about  eleven  hundred, — 
nearly  all  women  and  children.  While  passing 
through  that  part  of  the  kaat  River  known  as 
Hell  Gate,  within  the  New  York  City  limits, 
fire  was  discovered  in  the  forward  part  of  the 
vessel.  Tt  was  then  flood  tide,  and  the  eddka 
and  currents  in  those  waters  are  very  strong. 
Th«  captain  decided  that  it  would  be  folly  to 
attempt  to  land  on  either  shore,  or  to  beach  hie 
l.'oat.  He  therefore  headed  the  Slocim  for  an 
island  two  miles  up  stream.  As  the  boat  went 
forward  at  full  steam,  the  fore-and-aft  drapght 
thus  created  fanned  the  flamea  and  hastened  bet 
destruction.     On  the  discovery  of  the  fir*  ligr 
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ngere,  the  wildest 
ned.  ItwasfouDii 
ife-preaervers  with 
the   Sloeum    w  a  a 

were  worth  lees, 
□pt  was  made  to 
&tB    or    life -rafts. 

were  engaged  in 
cope  with  the  fire, 
efforts  were  fntile. 
iventy  miDutes,  the 
t  to  her  doom,  and 
3meD  and  helpless 
who  had  embarked 

an  hour  before, 
m  jiiue  hundred 
wned  or  burned  to 
Elundreda  were 
the  heroic  efforts 
Hnen,    river    men. 


[aland,  the  seat  of 

rk's  hospital  for  contagious  diseases, 
e  Sfoeum  was  finally  beached.  Most  of 
o  met  this  awful  death  had  come  from 
densely  populated  district  of  New 
rest  "  East  Side."  In  some  cases,  whole 
were  wiped  out.  The  grief  and  distress 
le  Burvivora  were  most  pitiful  to  witness. 
of  Xew  York  took  prompt  measures  to 
for  relief  funds  ;  for  it  was  found  that 
•8  needed  to  bury  the  dead  and  "rovide 
rphaned  children. 

As  the  seriousness  of  the  disaster  was 
^,  gradually  disclosed  to  the  public  the 
question  that  came  to  every  one's 
the  same  question  that  was  asked  six 
igo,  after  the  burning  of  the  Iroquois 
in  Chicago— How  could  such  a  thing 
It  is  certain  that  hundreds  of  lives 
ive  l)cen  saved  if  the  SlocuDi  had  been 
earlier,  instead  of  running  a  two-mile 
rith   the   fire  gaining  headway  every 

hut  her  captain  did  not  believe  it  pos- 
leach  her  sooner,  and  experienced  navi- 
iffer  as  to  the  correctness  of  his  judg- 
Phe    matter    of    vital    interest    to    the 

not  the  fallibility  of  any  individual's 
t  in  a  gr^at  emergency,  but  rather  the 
lestinn.  Are  the  steamboats  navigating 
rk  Harbor  properly  safeguarded  against 
?  It  is  charged  tiiat  the  Slocum's  firo- 
tbing  apparatus  was  wholly  ineffective  ; 

woodwork  used  in  her  construction, 
letal  might  have  been  used,  was  but 
lie  flames;  thatoil  was  carelessly  stored 
died  in  her  hold ;  that   many   of   the 


life  -  preservers  were  old  and  rotten,  and  that 
all  of  them  were  stufted  with  a  granulated 
cork  that  lost  all  buoyancy  when  in  contact 
with  the  water.  A  proper  inspection  might 
have  secured  a  fire  appai-atus  that  would  at 
least  throw  water  and  life  -  preservers  that 
would  float  a  human  body.  As  to'  the  inflam- 
mability of  materials  used  in  the  construction 
of  such  craft,  our  practice  and  legislation  are 
both  obsolete.  Modern  metallic  construction 
should  be  demanded  in  these  boats  as  much  as 
in  ocean  liners.  Secretary  Cortelyou,  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  acting 
under  special  instructions  from  President  Roose- 
velt, promptly  organized  a  thoroughgoing  in- 
quiry into  the  whole  aSair  This  inquest  is 
likely  to  prove  of  great  value,  not  merely  in 
fixing  the  responsibility  for  this  particular  dis' 
aster,  but  in  showing  up  the  defects,  if  such 
there  are,  in  the  steamboat  inspection  of  the 
federal  government,  and  so  pointing  the  way  to 
reforms  which  will  greatly  strengthen  public 
confidence  in  the  service. 

'  Interest  in  the  far-Eastern  war  cen- 
PcriSrtltur  ***"*  about  Port  Arthur.  General 
Kuropatkinis  hampered  by  transpor- 
tation difficuUies,  and  General  Kuroki  also  has 
his  troubles,  caused  by  the  poor  condition  of  the 
roads  and  tho  necessity  of  keeping  his  communi 
cations  intact.  The  autivity  of  the  campaign 
last  month  centered  in  the  south,  where  the  second 
Japanese  army,  under  General  Oku,  was  slow- 
ly pressing  the  siege  of  Port  Arthur.  Con- 
flicting reports  came  of  engagements  between 
General  Kuroki  and  the  Rua^ik&m  \^iQ  V\<^^\V^ 
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to  its  possibility.  Subsequent  efforts, 
',  Toald  indicate  that  the  Russian  mili- 
amander  in  the  far  East  had  decided  to 
demonstration  southward  toward  Port 
to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  critics  at 
tal.  After  the  severe  Russian  defeat  at 
le  'of  Nanshan  Hills,  Admiral  Aloxictf 
eral  Enropatkin  appeared  to  have  agreed 
nnthward  movement  by  General  Stakel- 
ith  forty  thousand  men,  and  a  Bortie 
rk  Arthur,  while,  at  the  same  time,  Vice- 
I  Skrydlofl  conducted  his  raid  from 
rtok,  destroying  the  Japanese  transports 
fitadu,  Bnd  Sn'io,  thus  depriving  licneral 
^im  saixled  reenforcements  and  relieving 
iSB  mX  Fort  Arthur. 

General  Stakelberg,  however,  met 
*    irith  AdisastroUB  defeat  at  Vafangow 

(or  TetisBu).  a  point  on  the  railroad 
grfaty  miles  north  of  Port  Arthur.  In  a 
iry  three  days'  battle,  beginning  June 
!r»l  Oku,  who  had  detached  35,01)0  men 
I  Port  Arthur  army,  defeated  the  Kus 
fiicting  a  loss  of  3,000  men,  and  captur- 
prisoners  and  a  number  of  guns. 
Stakelberg  retreated  northward  in  dis- 
arsued  by  the  Japanese.  The  battle  of 
iw  was  most  sanguinary.  Each  side 
rith  desperate  valor.  The  Ruaa^a>adJ~ 
cross  a  plain  swept .  by  two  bundred 
^ns  from  the  Japanese  intrenchraents 
rcially  fine.  In  so  far  as  General  Stakel- 
Lovement  forced  General  Oku  to  divert 
ition  temporarily  from  Port  Arthur  to 
bern  communications,  it  was  a  success. 
June  21  General  Kuroki  hall  advanced 
tilroad  north  of  the  defeated  Russians, 
object  of  cutting  off  their  retreat.  In 
.e  and  retreat,  up  to  June  21,  it  was  es- 
that  General  Ptakelberg'a  losses  aggre- 
Ily  ten  thousand  men.  General  Kuro- 
limself  was  reported  to  be  advancing 
rd,  and  a  general  engagement  was  ex- 

After  the  destruction  of  tbe  battle- 
tt    ship   Jfalari.ie    (on     May    l-i),    several 

weeks  passed  with  C]uiet  on  the  sea. 
Togo  kept  up  his  vigilant  watch  at 
>or  of  Port  Arthur,  and  protected  the 
i  transports  which  were  landing  the 
n  Manchuria.  Since  the  evacuation  of 
y  the  Russians,  the  Japanese  bad  been 
lat  town  as  a  sort  of  new  naval  base. 
Jivostok  fleet  then  became  active  again. 
mira)  SkrydloS  is  apparently  justifying 
idence  his  countrymen  have  placed  in 


him.  In  a  very  daring  raid  from  Vladivostok, 
on  June  15,  the  Russian  squadron  of  three  cruis- 
ers, the  Itossia,  tbe  Runk,  and  the  Gromohoi, 
cruised  southuard  and  overhauled  three  Japa- 
nese transports  the  Imimi,  the  Hitachi,  and  the 
Sado,  which  they  torpedoed  and  sank  ;  fourteen 
hundred  men  were  lost.  A  British  collier,  the 
AUanton,  laden  with  coal,  was  also  cai)tured  and 
taken  to  Vladivostok  for  adjudication  by  a  prize 
court.  It  is  rumored  that  Admiral  Kamimura, 
who  was  guarding  the  east  coast  of  the  empire, 
overtook  the  squadron  and  gave  them  battle,  but 
at  thiswriting(June21)  the  story  of  the  sea  fight 
baa  not  been  confirmed.  "With  the  loss  of  tbe  Ilat- 
sttse,  the  Japanese  fighting  strength  on  the  sea  has 
been  reduced  by  one-sixth.  The  Russian  fleet 
in  the  far  Kast  now  consists  of  six  battleships 
(three  of  these  may  not  be  available  for  service) 
and  five  cruiaers,  and  the  Japanese,  five  battle- 
ships and  eighteen  cruisers.  Mr.  Benjamin's 
article  on  naval  engines  uf  destruction,  in  this 
number  of  the  Review,  throws  interesting  side- 
lights on  the  war  on  the  sea. 

ffu  iia'a     '^''^  sjiooting  of  General  Bobrikoff, 

Internal      governor- general  of  Finland,  on  June 

**'"'     15,  by  a  meiober  of  tbe  opiMjsition  to 

the  Ruasification  policy,  is  a  forceful  reminder 

of  the  serious  internal  condition  of  the  empire. 

The  economic  depression  and  political  discon- 
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riwtioii  (iml  XiliiliBTii  grows  daily  witli  ik 
ciisiiij;  tii\ca  tiiid  the  iiiconiiii'teucw  aiid  uu- 
.\nv»n  oi  \.\iii  governing  classes.  General 
rikoff  WHS  <iii<i  of  the  most  li.ited  rci>reseutii' 
A  '<i  ihi'  iUitijri'UL'y.  mul  tit'neral  "Walil,  who 

l"'f;ii  ti]iiiuiiit+ril  to  succeed  Liiii,  will  no 
III  iriiiiiiiiiL'LifiiPolicy.  Kiiil&nd's  case  agaiurt 
nkrrlT  is  ].rcs(!nt(!(l  in  our  '■Loading  Ar- 
■s  of  ilic  Moiilli."    Ahiioattwo hundred  years 

I'l-d-r  Till-  t  ir-'iit  ordered  liis  subjects  to  pnt 
.\i'hiri-ji  i-i\-ili/.iitiun,  Mutfiulii  to  commanded 
pnl.jri'is   to   do  the  aaino  one  hundred  and 

yi'iir-:  bit.'r.  Kut.  although  Ituesia  has  had 
iiiiivy  iiii'l  ji  liiiif  the  start,  Western  civiliza- 

i^viill  t,.  I,.T  an  outer  garment,  while  the  Jap- 
■I-  liiivi'  iiiiide  it  a  part  of  their  national  life. 

I  tilth  L'oml.ialants  have  found  prossinir 

li.is  raiw'd  two  loans  of  ^JO,000.(MI(l 

1.  dnewiiiiori  tiperi-<-iit.  l>"nds.  issued  at  niU, 

linlf  l-einj:  marketed  in  New  York  and  om"- 

iri    J.oinion.     Tlie  entire  loan  was  heavilv 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 

IFrum  3tau  SI  to  June  tO.  lOOL) 


,1T1CS  AND  GOVERNMENT— AMERICAN. 
t. — Alabama  and  TenoesBee  Democrats  choone 
lelegat«a  to  the  St.  Iiouis  convention, 
r. — Marylanil  Democrats  choose  dele)^t«R  to  SL 
edged  to  SenAtor  Gorman. 

1. — The  XTnittd  Statt's  Supreme  Court  upholUi* 
lUtutionalily  of  the  tax  on  oleomargurine — 
Et«publicans  t«- 
at  SpringSeld, 

lead. 

1,— Georgia 
ale  instruct  for 
;  Michigan  and 
[na  delegates  re- 
uncommitted  \ 
Bbntelu  I)emo- 
lopt  the  Bryan 


3.— Illinoia  Re- 
,  S.  Deueen  (or 
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IiImUoi. 
B  fl.— Oregon 
tepublican  Con- 
or minor  Slate 
...The  explo- 
an  interual  ma- 

uin  theCripple 
mining  district 
rmdo  causes  the 
it   fifteen    non- 

ninflis;  rioting  brealca  out  at  Victor  and  at 
ointa,  and  the  aheriS  and  other  local  officers  are 
ladtonslgD. 

a.— Six  of  the  strilcing  miners  in  the  Cripple 
stofCuloradoare  killed  by  the  militia,  and 


JH— SoTemor  PeoDypacker,  of  Pennsylvania, 
f  JUtMBer-General  Knox  to  the  United  Stntes 
Ib'Mrfe  t)M  unexpired  portion  of  the  late  Sena- 
Mt^rm,  «ndingon  March  1,  ISOS. 
K— UUnote  Democmts  Instruct  their  delegates 
1t^  to  vote  as  a  unit  for  W.  R.  Hearst  tor  the 
Bill  iiiiiiiliiiitt   - 

■ig, — p-Y.ni.1  tn« ■■  National  Committee  meeta  in 
I (VrtannftiT  and  Misdissippi  Democrats  ID- 
'S to  St.  Louis  for  Parker. 
LJ.'Gen.  H.  C.  Corbin  is  ordered  to  cora- 
n  of  the  Philippines,  succeeding  Maj.- 
V.Wade. 

17. — The  Republican  National  Committee,  by 
Moa  vote,  decides  to  put  the  "Stalwart,"  or 
r,  delegatee  from  Wisooosin  on  the  convention 
oettng  thtt  dAlma  of  the  La  Follette  delegates. 


June  18.— Secretary  Cortelyou,  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor,  begins  an  investigation  of  the 
Qmierai  Slocuvi  disaster  iit  New  York,  by  which  nine 
hundred  persons  lost  their  lives. 

POLITICS  AND  ODVERNMENT— FOREIGN. 

May  31. — The  Spanish  Council  uf  Ministers  approves 
the  budget. 

May  S3.— The  Cape  government  isdefeated  by  43  votes 
to  33  on  a  proposal  for  the  reduction  of  the  estimates. 

Mny  'J6.~The  Santo  Domingo  iuHurgenta  are  victo- 
rious in  a  battle  with  the  government  troops  at  Esper- 
ao3U> ;  General  Cabrera,  minister  of  war.  is  killed. 

May  27.- The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  debates 
the  relations  between  France  and  the  Vatican,  and  a 

resolution  in  favor  of  the  government  is  carried Sir 

V.  Borden's  amendment  to  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway 
bill  in  the  Canadian  Parliament  is  rejected  by  a  vote  of 
lOS  to  &B. 

May  38.— Tlie  Cape  Parliament  is  prorogued  to  July 
29,  1U04. 

May  30.— The  result  of  the  elections  in  Belgium  is  to 
l^ve  the  opposition  two  more  seats  in  the  upper  and  five 
In  the  lower  chamber. 
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/kooriah  antliaritlH  that  RalwiH.  the 
/  bold  peraonallr  nvtauflik  tot  tba  I1t< 
PBidicMlB  ud  Vwlar,  and  that  hia  • 
denunded  if  his  prian^aar*  ■~~''  *-  ' 
J  June  8.— The  Cnban  Sonat 
tttMy  with  the  United  State 

Jane  la— The  jolat  eomi 
.'  governments  of  the  United  E 
■ider  the  qnestion  of  coinage 
Washington. 

JiUM  U.— Lord  I^nidown 
Honse  of  Lorda  on  the  ol^eot 
ain  to  the  application  of  the 
UwB  to  the  Philippine. 

Jnne  14.^KiQg  Victor  Kmi 
dlspnte  between  Braail  and  G 
ana  frontier. 

.,,.«J.*»BOB.  THBRUSBO-JAP 

mnrao  statks  cHuiaaa  "bbooklts."  j^^  aa.-The  RnitaianB an 

1  Ch&dvrick'B  flassblp  In  the  MedlterraDean.)  May  38.-11  is  annoanced  I 

Two  regimenta  and  detachments  of  artillery 

era  are  ordered  to  reinforce  the  British  expe- 

[bet. 

-A  bill  providing  for  the  constmcUon  of 

it  warshipa  is  Introduced  In  the  BiaiiUan 

-On  the  statemeat  of  Premier  Cotubea,  In 
I  Chamber  of  Deputies,  that  two  million 
been  offered  to  them  to  bring  in  a  Inll  to 
irthoslan  monks  in  Franca,  an  investigation 

-It  ia  annoanced  that  Earl  Grey  will  sacceed 
I  as  governor-general  of  Canada. 
-Hannel  Quintana  is  elected  president  of 
and  Josd  Pardo  president  of  Pern. 
■It  la  announced  that  the  Conncil  of  the  Em- 
Ida  has  approved  M.  Plehve'a  bill  for  the 
le  law  under  which  Jews  are  forbidden  to 
n  thirty-two  miles  of  the  frontier. 
■General  Count  Bobrikoff,  governor-general  ,' 

is  shot  and  mortally  wounded  at  the  en-         ,' 
e  Finnish  Senate,  at  Helsingfors.  / 


INTERNATIONA!,  RELATIONS. 
it  in  Announced  that  the  French  ambassador 
an  has  been  recalled  by  his  government, 
t'rnnce  refusea  to  send  charg&i  d'affaires  to 

riio  Ciar  of  lluiwia  receives  the  new  British 
.  Kir  Charlm  Hanlinge. . .  .The  British  Gov- 
bliHliM  an  outline  uf  a  scheme  of  fiiiHnclnl 
y  ruiirKiuilzation  pmpofetl  by  Sir  Koberl 
ctor-general  of  the  Chineue  maritime  cus- 

rhe  United  States  reJecU  demands  made  by 
i  who  kidnnpetl  Ion  Penlicarin  iti  Morocco. 
ImlMwuidor  I'orU-r,  at  PariH.  induces  France 
o  nse  her  kimhI  iifflreH  to  effect  the  release  of 
now  in  the  hamlK  of  lirixandR  in  Uorocco. 
%()  United  SlateH  Government  notlflea  the 


IWho  has  so  carefnlly  puttded 
the  JkjnDese  mllltarr  seorets 
that  the  correapondents  are 
eutlrelr  dependent  on  Un  for 
Infannallmi  about  the  war.) 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EyENTS. 


ST 


>  uiDT  IB  mAkiiiK  noe  at  ladders,  aiwrs,  treea. 
•xiat  towers,  acoordlns  u  the  n&tnre  at  the 
rash  wblch  It  )■  1 


orPolaQtien....Iii  the  flght near Sam&ja, 
Etaselaoa  are  repulsed  by  the  Japanese. 
eneral  Europatkio's  stoH  moves  Its  quar- 
t  aboDt  forty  miles  south  o(  Liao-Yaug. 
h«  Rnnsians  are  driven  trom  the  town  of 
1  a  loss  of  100  killed  and  wounded — A 
dtdron  of  seventeen  vessels  shelled  the  west 
.lao-tang  Peninsula  la  the  neighborhood  of 
I  Seniuchen. 

he  Japanese  capture  Sin-Yen,  flanklnu  and 
tfae  RuBsiana;  the  engagement  lasts  six 

rhe  bodies  of  704  Rnssions  left  on  the  field 
tie  of  Nanshan  are  buried  by  the  Japanese 
inese  are  reported  as  fortifying  Siu-Yen. 
Cwo  Japanese  divisions,  numbering  about 
engage  the  Russian  position  near  Vafan- 
f  Polantien  ;  the  Russian  losses  are  heavy, 
being  abandoned. 

rhe  Russian  Vladivostok  sqnadron  relurns 
IT  after  a  successful  raid  in  the  Japan  Sea 
Inks  three  Japanese  transports. 

t  OCCURRBNCBS  OP  THE  MONTH. 

.n  IntemstionaJ  Cotton  Congress  opens  at 

rba  Zitt«nuttl<nud  Tuberculosis  Congress 


opens  at  Copenhagen....  A  tornado  dastroys  the  town 
of  New  Liberty,  111. 

May  30. — President  Roosevelt  makes  an  address  on 
the  battlefleld  of  Gettysburg, 

June  1. — The  tenth  annua!  conference  on  arbitration 
opeUH  at  Lake  Mobonk,  N.  Y. 

•Tune  3. — Walter  J.  Travis,  an  American,  wins  the 
golf  chanipionship  of  the  world. 

June  i. — A  tornado  wipes  out  several  towns  in  Ok- 
lahoma. 

June  15. — The  steamer  OeneTal  Slocum,  carrying  an 
excursion  of  St.  Mark's  German  Lutheran  Church,  New 
York  City,  catches  fire  In  the  East  River,  and  more 
than  nine  hundred  lives  are  lost,  most  of  the  victims 
being  women  and  children. 

OBITUARY, 

May  23.— Richard  C.  Dale,  a  distinguished  Philadel- 
phia lawyer,  51. 

May  23.— Col.  Augustus  C.  Buell,  a  well-known  au- 
thor and  civil  engineer,  G7. 

May  24. — Ex-Judge  Myer  S.  Isaacs,  president  of  the 
Baroa  de  Hirscli  Fund,  63. 

May  36, — Charlton  T.  Ijewis,  the  well-known  lawyer 

and  editor  of  standard  classical  dictionaries,  TO Maj.- 

Gen.  Sir  John  McNeill,  V.C,  73. ...Prof.  William 
Henry  Pettee,  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  66.... 
Augusts  Wiegand,  the' famous  Belgian  organist  and 
composer,  53. 

May  2T.— Friedrich  Siemens,  the  German  Industrial 
leader,  77. 

May  38.— United  States  Senator  Matthew  Stanley 
Quay,  of  Pennsylvania,  71  —  Dr.  Ralph  M.  Isham,  for 
nearly  half  a  century  one  of  the  leading  physicians  of 

Chicago,  73 Arthur  W.  Pulver,  general  attorney  for 

the  Chicago  &  Northwestern   Railway  CompHoy,  4S 

Ex-Congresaman  Joseph  B.  Cheadle,  of  Indiana,  69 

Major  Mann  Page,  of  Virginia,  65. 

May  30.— Mayor  Robert  M.  McLane,  of  Baltimore,  36 

Grand  Uuke  Friedrich  Wlihelra  of  Mecklenburg- 

Strelltz,  85. 

May  31 .  — David  R.  Fraser,  of  Chicago,  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  what  is  now  the  Alljs-Cbalmers  Company,  80. 

June  1.— Samuel  R.  Callaway,  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Locomotive  Company  and  former  presideut  of  the 
Mew  York  Central,  54. 

June  8.— Walter  S.  Carter,  a  well-known  New  York 
lawyer,  71 ...  .Dr.  Robert  P.  Keep,  of  Parmington,  Conn., 
head  of  a  famous  girls'  school,  CO. 

June  6,— Klishft  S,  Converse^  a  well-known  Massa- 
chnsettH  philanthropist,  S4. 

June  0. 'Levi  Z.  Leiter,  of  Chicago,  TO. 

June  10.— Laurence  Hutton,  the  author  and  critic,  61. 

Junell.—AbnerMcKlnley,  brother  of  the  President,  64. 

June  19. — Kdwin   Dean  Worcester,   secretary  of  the 

New  York  Central  Railroad  Company,  T5 Dr.  John 

Grant,  an  Bggres.sive  Republican  leader  In  Texas,  52. 

June  14,— Frederick  Walcott  Jackson,  president  of 
the  boanl  of  directors  of  the  United  Railroads  of  New 

June  16.— Dr.  Natban  Smith  Davis,  an  eminent  physi- 
cian of  Chicago,  87. 

June  17.— Reai^ Admiral  James  A.  Greer,  U.S.N.,  ra- 
tii«d,  71 Oovemor-General  Bobrikoff,  qfE^i^kKO^. 


CURRENT  HISTORY  IN  CARTOONS. 


From  the  iffrnld  (New  York). 


(Mr,  Cortelyon'a  rtso  in  pHblk:  lift  IwH  hten  very  raplil,  a* 
It  Ih  lewi  than  ten  years  b1iu'«  liu  julnc<l  tUu  White  House 
HtaS  as  HtenoRraphcr  to  t>re^ld<'iit<'li:re]Mnil.) 
From  thf  UnaMffli  Eaific  (New  York). 

BlipH  which  may  yet  be  between  Judge  Parker  and  his 
nominfttioii.  Secretary  Cort«lyou'B  appoiDtment  U>  the 
cliairniHiiHhip  of  the  Hepublicaii  National  Committee, 
and  Mr.  Knox's  resiKnatimi  from  tlie  cabiuet  to  succeed 
the  late  Mr.  Ijiiay  an  Senator  from  PennHylvaoia,  are 
alHO  well  "  hit  off ''  in  current  cartoons.  It  niUHt  be  ad- 
mitteii,  however,  that  tlie  past  month  hn.s  uot  shown 
any  very  brilliant  work  on  the  part  of  the  cartooniiitB. 


R.O.P.!  "Tbero'smr  man;  where'!  yonra  V  "  Knox:   "Mr.  Rcxwevelt,  yon'll  have  to  uri  somebody  el 

DhOCMaCT;  "Ob.  Pm  waltliia  for  an  Inspiration."  tn  tend  to  thix  pin.  Iierauw;  Mr.  P«ni\  wanVftmetA  KO 

Fran  Um  (Robe  Wew  York).  work  for  bim."— Fronk  the  Jnuniiil  IKaneaaCV^^'). 
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WMJJ4M  JnrKiitiin  Hbtab  (Inwtndowl:  "T<m'Ubocht«t^H  jwiuk»hlni.iii«d»m}  he Mnt  t»lk." 
Fmm  the  Jonrndl  (Detnit). 


E^nm  tbe  ffleb*  (Kaw  Tork). 


CURRENT  HISTORY  IN  CARTOONS. 


jMDH  on  the  war  Ritnstioa  in  the  tar  East  still 
iriDciiHlIf  with  the  oavat  victories  of  Japan,  al- 
h  th«  operations  on  land  are  begtaniug  to  attract 
«ntion  of  the  comic  jouraals.  The  losMe  of  Rus^a 
ipaD  t^  miaes  inspire  a  number  of  cartoooa,  and 
&1  reference  is  being  made  in  the  German  weeklies 
deadlinesB  of  the  contact  mines.    Port  Arthur  thi  mine  pekil  in  the  teu/>w  bi 

imishcs  subject  for "  bottling"  Jokee.    The  situa-  „         .  „  »    . 

„   ' „  i„  »„.=„„.  *_.,„„„»   .„j  .1,.,  From  jAUtUm  Bimter  {BBTlIn}. 

a  Morocco  comes  in  tor  some  treatment,  and  the 
lentAl  »ttltnde  Is  fairly  well  represented  in  the 
o  we  reproduce  from  Kladderadatsch,  of  Berlin, 
a  Uncle  Sam  Joining  with  England  and 
ey  from  the  unhappy  Sultan. 


t  H«aTen !  Now  I  hare  a  chance."  eiclaicu  Uncle  Sam 
1  he  bars  th»t  an  American  citizen  has  be«n  captured 

in  plrmte,  B^aulL 

ram  SiMlilenKlataA  (Berlin).  From  the  JXiUv  DupoUh  lUtadLauV 
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S8  ,1  rt  *  rt  5- 


?4J.«^- 


t  >|  #  «  «#r#  as 


?fs?n 


illil 


n  tiifHtri!cl»i>f  Ti 


.    Hwul  from  rlitht  t* 


cfl.  ill  JapanvHV  fuihlon 


Me  are  particularly  pmiid  of  ilirir  siii'i.-fss 
"We  a]wB;H  knew  we  coulil  inriiiiit  iiiir- 
iNy  on  Itwid,"  wM  a  prominent  Jii]iniieM> 
"  but  w«  were  nut  quilt:  Hure  (>(  ourHvlviii 
rhe  victcrii'H  ot  Ailinirnl  Togo  liavp  Iweii 
tor  national  rejoicing."  JnpnnnHt.-  piirtdcm-i 
ral  vlctoriw  for  llifir  priiiciiwil  suliji^i-l.-i, 
ppenr  very  largely  iu  tli«  neiv»pftpei-s,  but 


KiTj  printiil  MeimratjOy.  nml  are  nolil  on  the  titreets  ii( 
J»p»ui^Ki>  cities.  A  riiviirileKtyle  is  that])rinte<l  in  hlue 
iin  liHiid  MwelN.  We  rupriKluve  wveral  ot  the  moHt 
poimliir. 


Jff    *   W  it  *   ^  T 


*5  c  T  j^  \r 


(From  u  Jnimiieuc  ct 


iWCX,  StAA  im  \.\\0  6l.Mft\A.1 


THEODORE   ROOSEVELT  AS  A   PRESIDENTIAL 

CANDIDATE. 

BY  A  DELEGATE  TO  THE  NATIONAL  RKI»UBLICAN  CONVENTION. 


THERE  lias  been  no  time,  for  nearly  two 
years  past,  when  it  was  not  ccM-tain  that 
Theodore  Roosevelt  would  l>e  nominated  for  tlm 
Presidency  by  the  Kepublican  ])arty  with  actual 
or  snbatantial  unanimity.  Tlie  party  at  lar^i^ 
made  up  its  mind  to  bring  that  result  alxiut  ho- 
fore  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  l)eon  a  full  year  in  th(^ 
White  Honse.  From  that  time  to  the  present, 
the  party  oi^nizers  and  ma<;hin(i  leaders  have 
been  as  chips  borne  by  a  swiftly  flowing  cur- 
rent. Whatever  other  plans  tliey  may  liave  had 
were  quickly  abandoned,  and  with  more  or  less 
heartiness  they  have  accepted  th(^  inevitalile. 

From  the  day  following  the  ( )hio  election  of 
1903  to  the  middle  of  last  January,  those  who 
didike  and  distrust  Mr.  Hoosc*velt  fought  des- 
]ierately  to  prevent  his  nomination  in  June. 
The  Ohio  election,  with  its  rousing  majority  for 
<rovemor  Herrick  and  its  strongly  Kepuhlican 
legislatme^  brought  Senator  Ilanna  into  m^w 
promiBenoeu  The  Waldorf-Astoria,  some  well- 
known  WaU  Street  banking  houses,  and  even 
the  Repnbliean  and  Union  League  Cluhs  in  New 
Vorkp  weffv  aoon  the  scenes  of  anxious  confer- 
f'nces  aad  eftmest  scheming  to  "  beat  Roosevelt.' 
SenaUn?  ff^—***'  was  besought  to  come  out  as  an 
open  eMiidate.  Had  he  done  so,  and  had  h<* 
Hred,  oFvenlt  wquld  not  have  been  different ; 
althoog^  there  would  have  been  in  a  few  States 
a  sharp  and,  doubtless,  bitter  struggle.  Hut 
Senator  W^'wn^  knew  more  about  public  opinion 
than  did  his  eager  supporters  among  the  hank 
era  and  promoters.  He  knew  that  any  attempt 
to  buy  die  Republican  nomination  away  from 
Theodore  Roosevelt  would,  if  successful,  send 
the  party  to  a  smashing- defeat.  So  he  listened, 
but  kept  on  saying  *<  No." 

The  leaders  in  the  anti-Roosevelt  crusade  of 
&  few  months  ago  were  Wall  Street  promoters, 
mainly  Democrats.  Their  favorite  saying  was 
that  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  '''unsafe."  They  must 
have  winced  when,  in  February,  Mr.  Hoot  went 
back  to  New  York  from  his  truly  great  career 
in  Washington,  and  stood  up  in  the  Union 
League  Club  there  to  tell  the  Republican  element 
of  this  contingent  for  what  sort  of  people^  Mr. 
.K»rf»sevelt  was  **  unsafe."  The  burning  words 
of  the  eloquent  war  secretary  blistered  ninny  a 
weaiber-beaten  hide  in  Wall  Street  and  out  of  it. 


l{t*si«les  being  •unsafe."  Wall  Street — or  the 
gambling  part  of  it — thougjit  Mr.  Hoosevelt  to 
he  "impetuous."  This  sai)i«'nt  conelusion  was 
deduced  from  the  uiKlouhted  fact  that  ho  did 
not  consult  them  or  issue  "  tips  "  liefore  taking 
adniini8truti\M»  action,  or  bt^fore  instructing  the 
Attorney-<Ien<*ral  to  comuK^ncr  suit  against  one 
of  tlH.'ir  pet  organizations,  when  the  law  oflBcers 
of  the  <iovernnient  reported  that  it  existed  in 
violation  of  law.  So  interpreted,  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
action  was  und(nilit<Mlly  ••  iinp«'tuous." 

Heyond  this  Wall  StrtMt  opposition  and  that 
which  was  pun-hased  or  otherwise  stirred  up  by 
it,  there  has  at  no  tim«*  heen  any  opposition  to 
Theodt)re  Roosevelt's  election  inside  the  Repub- 
lican ]»artv,  and  not  very  much  outside  of  it. 
The  hfUKM-rats  of  th(*  South  are  necessarily  left 
out  of  tin*  reckoning.  Thry  prefer  dead  politi- 
cal delusions  to  live  political  ])rinciples.  If  the 
Aj)ostle  Taul  were  to  return  to  earth  and  sit  at 
the  same  table  with  HookcM*  Washington,  a  thou- 
sand c(»nimunities  in  tin?  South  would  burn  his 
Kpistles  in  the  niarket-i)lace  and  the  Southern 
newspajiers  would  1»«;  bedlam  let  loose. 

So  it  liappens  that  Theodore  Roosevelt  faces 
the  next  Presidential  eh'ction  with  his  own  party 
enthusiastically  behind  him  and  the  opposition 
hopeless  of  his  d(?feat,  and.  on  the  whole,  not  verv 
anxious  for  it.  It  is  a  rather  remarkable  situa- 
tion. The  explanation,  how(?ver,  is  simple.  It 
is  the  conquest  <»f  American  public  opinion  by  a 
strong,  perliaps  a  great,  personality,  honest,  fear- 
less, sympathetic,  and  just.  Renders  of  Ameri- 
can history  will  find  an  instructive  parallel  if 
they  will  study  carefully  the  events  leading  up 
to  the  reelection  of  Andrew  Jackson  and  to  that 
of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

The  American  p«'oi»le  like  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
and  they  believe  in  him.  They  take  no  interest 
in  what  Tin-  ('nmmnmr,  or  the  New  York  Sujk 
or  the  N<*w  York  Hrrin'nu  Pust,  or  the  Spring- 
field H(fnihh,'iin,  or  tlu*  Roston  Ihrahl  say  about 
him  ;  in  fact,  they  hardly  read  it.  They  watch 
the  man.  aiul  th(>y  nuike  up  their  own  minds. 
They  are  nr)t  sucli  fools  as  some  editors  and 
politicians  seem  t«»  think. 

In  one  sense  nf  the  word,  there  are  no  politi- 
cal issues  this  yi*ar.  1'he  stui)i«l  result  of  the 
effort  of  the  New   York   Deuvocv^ilft  Vo  ^'X\Xfc  ^ 


THEODORE  ROOS^I^BLT  /IS  A  PRESIDENTIAL  CANDIDATE. 


-m  t)jat  n'oiilii  have  national  signiricance 
e  sent  the  primiising  Parker  boimi  into 
rary,  pi^rhaj*  i«;rmanont,  rotin^niont.  Yet 
•  (flse  lias  c(inm  forward  with  anytliinp 
The  DciiiQcratB  ai-o  trying  to  leave  off 
)g  free  silver  anil  attackinfi;  the  Snjuvmc 
For  the  good  of  th«  country,  it  ia  t"  be 

that  thoy  will  Bucceed.  Tlieori'tically, 
■«nt  tlio  tariff  rfiviaoii;    practically,  they 

want  it  reviset]  vitv  inm^lu  nr.  at  least, 
•e  ncit  willing  to  aay  that  tlii'v  do.  Tliey 
rdly  aek  ua  to  );ivc  uji  building  the  I'aii- 
ldaI  or  to  repeal  the  itufasun-  tijat  |;avo 
-eciprocal  trade  rolations  witli  us.  or  to 
Ie  to  AH  antiquated  and  itielTeetive  uiili- 
•tem  and  a  navy  of  wooden  tubs,  or  to 
jiDg  to  give  th<;  country  an  honest  and 
aive  adminietration.  Kcunoinical.  no 
San  administration  i-aii  be  wliile  jmblic 
L  and  Congressional  nietlioiU  an;  what 
re.      The  Dcmucratx  may.   |ier)in|is.  con 

to  a  Bhiudy  in  the  l'hilipi)ine  iHhindH  )<y 
:  an  academic  declaration  ns  Ui  Ih*;  diu- 
ture  by  way  of  an  oflBet  to  the  Uejmbli- 
licy  of  giving  this  l-'iiipinon  civil  liberty 
Macation  in  tliu  art  of  ju.st  and  onierly 
meat ;  but  as  an  'issue,"  that  will  provt! 
Feeble,  for  it  will  drive  away  Democratic 
■om  their  candidate  without  getting  hiin 
pablican  votes  in  return. 
:f  there  arc  no  political  issues,  what  is  the 
Btial  election  of  l!)OJ  to  lie  alioutV  It  is 
oat Theoilure  Ruost^velt.  and  nothing dse. 
ling  population  has  but  one  <|uestiou  to 

tliis  year,  aad  that  question  is.  Do  you 
heodore  Roosevelt  aa  Presidt^nt  for  four 
lore?  The  Democratic  candidal!!  may  be 
nd,  or  McClell&D,  or  Francis,  or  Harmon. 
:er,  bat  this  one  question  Htaii'x  the  igituc. 
resnlt.  «b  the  returns  fiinu  Oi-eKou  al- 
>r^el],  will  be  what  a  friend  liiis  nwntly 
edaa  "a  prairie  fire  for  Roosevelt.''  Why  '! 
iiae^  of  all  the  publie.  iii*'n  in  the  I'nited 
Theodore  Roosevelt  is  absulul-ely  the  Ijvki 
>  meet  the  problems  and  fuilill  the  duties 

Chief  Executive  for  four  vears  from 
4,  190».  He  has  proved  this  abumlantly, 
t  American  people  know  it. 
Pteeidency  is.  without  e.xcoptioii.  the  most 
:  office  in  the  world.  It  knows  neither 
-  nor  rest.  It  demands  pliysicitl  ami  ttien- 
Ith,  wide  information,  quick  and  accuraie 
mt,  alertness  and  versatility  of  miml. 
icy  of  spirit,  and  good  tem]HT.  Mr. 
elt  has  all  of  these  qualities  iu  high  de- 
nd  in  addition  he  ha§  a  reasonable,  if  not 
e^sive.  amount  of  patience.  The  elenien 
lues  DO  one  denies  to  him. 


During  the  i 

ing  pn.bl. 


didly  e 


isidenlial  term  the  press- 
1  are  iiKelv  to  be  aiimiuistrative, 
il  soi'ial.  .Mr.  Ifoosevelt  is  splen- 
ipped  for  dealing  with  lliem.  No  one 
lias  a  keener  xceiit  for  i.mr'ial  corruption  and  in- 
eftieieucy  thim  he.  imd  n<i  one-  pureues  the  wrong- 
doer more  reh'ntlessly.  His  si-arcliing  Post- 
nflien  inv-ewtigation  iu  a  case  in  point.  For 
pi.liliral  uses,  till'  Deinoi-rats  in  Congress  urged 
a  non-partiHiin  Congressional  investigation  of  the 
Post-OITicp,  De|Mirttiient.  Tlie  country  laughed 
at  them,  for  President  Roosevelt's  investigators 
liad  disclosed  the  'fact  that  patronage- hunting 
Senatiii-a  and  CongrewNMien  of  Imth  jiarties  were 
HI  the  hottiiiii  iif  more  than  half  the  trouble,  and 
in  a.ldilion,  that  within  ii  few  vears  the  two 
worst  offendei-s  had  been  investigated  and  tri- 
niniihalitly  aeqiiilled  of  iiuy  wrong  by  two  non- 
partisan C.iiJKrc-ssional  committees  !  The  House 
of  [fepr.-seiitalive«,  wbi.'li  blunden-d  into  pub- 
lisliin;;  a  re|iurt  deseribinfi  the  doings  of  a  large 
friiclii>n  of  its  membershi|>.  had  a  short  attack 
of  hysterics  Ihereal.  for  the  benelit  of  the  siniple- 
miniled  constituents  at  home.  Then  the  matter 
was  dropped.  aii<l  will  stay  dropped.  Meanwhile, 
the  I  iovernment'w  pro.-ecuUirs  keey  on  iinli>;A,Uv^ 
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tnvicting  the  principal  offenders.  The  peo- 
efer  Mr.  Roosevelt's  kind  of  investigation 
Lgressional  hysterics  and  claptrap. 
rileg^  has  had  some  fairly  hard  raps  of 
.nd  the  American  people  have  a  pretty 
dea  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  will  give  it  a  few 
before  he  lays  down  his  office.  Both  those 
uy  what  they  should  not  have  and  those 
ulldoze  are  being  taught  their  place  in  a 
racy  where  each  is  as  good  as  his  fellow- 
)ut  no  better.  The  gentry  in  the  Govern- 
Printing  Office  who  had  expectetl  to  turn 
blic  service  into  a  ''closed  shop,"  and  to 
and  reject  whom  they  chose,  w^ere  brought 
,h  a  round  turn  in  the  Miller  case.     The 

liked  that  tremendously.  The  greatest 
ktes  in  the  land,  aided  by  the  shrewdest 
ra,  organized  a  huge  corporation  in  viola- 
I  law.  The  Supreme  Court,  at  the  instance 
J  Administration,  ortiered  it  to  dissolve. 
K>pie  liked  that  tremendously  too.  There  is 
miction  throughout  tht^  countiy  that  the  in- 
s  of  the  plain  people,  who  ask  nothing 
Government  but  ample  prc>tection  in  their 
to  earn  an  honest  living  in  their  own  way, 
oked  after  by  Mr.  Roosevelt,  and  that  he 
lot  forget  them  when  under  pressure  from 
olitical  and  personal  representatives  of 
ege-hanters  of  all  kinds.  Diifia-ent  as  Mr. 
▼elt  is  in  so  many  ways  from  Ijincoln  and 
McRinley,  he  is  like  those  two  great  men 
intuitive  insight  into  the  mind  of  the  plain 
).  Mr.  Roosevelt*8  scholarship  has  not 
m1  his  human  sympathy,  and  he  has  no 
ity  of  mind  behind  which  to  hide  his  nat- 
implicity  and  directness. 

Rooaevelt*B  record  of  positive  achii^ve- 
ifl  astonishing,  and  the  people  recognize  it. 
held  their  breath  when  he  summoned  to 
eaence  the  warring  coal  magnates  and  labor 
ateSy  whose  selfish  fighting  had  brought 
communities  to  the  verge  of  want  and 
•repared  a  series  of  social  and  political  ex- 
ns  that  a  chance  spark  would  set  off.  He 
:hese  public  enemies  that,  under  the  Con- 
ion  and  the  laws,  he  could  not  act  officially 
d  them,  but  that,  armed  with  his  moral  re- 
ibility  as  trustee  for  the  public  at  large,  he 
right  to  insist  that  they  must  not  goad  inno- 
MOple  to  madness  by  depriving  them  of  a 
■ity  of  life,  but  must  go  ahead  and  mine  coal 
nbmit  their  differences  to  an  impartial,  if  un- 
J,  tribunal.  They  both  grumbled,  but  th«»y 
yielded.  That  event  marked  a  turning- 
in  our  history,  and  we  owe  it  to  Mr.  Roose- 
courage  and  unselfishness.  It  was  a  great, 
in  one  sense  an  unnecessary,  risk  for  him 
ce.     But  he  took  it,  accomplished  his  end. 


and  demonstrated  the  fact  that  the  moral  rights 
of  the  whole  people  are  not  forever  to  be  held 
in  abeyanc(^  while  organized  capital  and  organ- 
ized labor  go  through  one  of   their   periodica^ 
rows,  causing  widespread  loss,  damage,  and  su^ 
fering,  of  which  fact  both  parties  to  the  quarn 
appear  to  be  utterly  oblivious.     Those  person, 
who  are  fond   of  contrasting   President  Cleve 
land's  action  in  reference  to  the  Chicago  strikes 
and  riots  of  1894  with  President  Roosevelt's  ac- 
tion in  reference  to  the  coal  strikes  and  riots  of 
1902,  might  like  to  know  what  Mr.  Cleveland 
thought  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  action  and  what  he 
said  to  him  about  it. 

Nothing  but  Mr.  Roosevelt's  dogged  pertinac- 
ity forced  the  Cuban  reciprocity  measure  upon 
the  statute  books.  The  special  interests  that  count 
for  nothing  with  the  Republitan  party  as  a  whole, 
but  that  often  count  for  too  much  with  some  of 
the  party  leaders  in  Congress,  were  determined 
to  have  no  reciprocity  of  any  kind  with  any- 
body. They  knew  that  one  such  step  would  be 
followed  by  many  more,  and  they  were  right. 
Hlaine  and  McKiuley  were  protectionists  beyond 
perad venture,  but  both  of  them  saw  plainly  that 
when  protection  had  done  the  major  portion  of 
its  work,  the  way  to  lower  tariff  duties  was  by 
re(!iprocal  trade  arrangements  with  various  coun- 
tries. This  is  sound  and  rational  Republican 
doctrine.  It  was  the  burden  of  McKinley's  last 
address  to  the  American  people,  and  the  pitifully 
weak  and  mean  attempts  to  explain  that  speech 
away  are  discreditable  in  the  extreme.  It  has 
hurt,  not  helped.  Republicanism  that  the  Re- 
publican Senators  from  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey  were  able 
to  kill  the  reciprocity  treaty  negotiated  by  Mc- 
Kinley  with  France,  and  that  the  Republican 
Senators  from  Ohio  were  able  to  kill  the  reci- 
procity treaty  negotiated  by  McKinley  with  the 
Argentine  Republic. 

The  Cuban  treaty  rested  on  the  same  broad 
ground  as  tlie  earlier  reciprocity  treaties,  and 
in  addition  had  a  nigral  basis  of  its  own.  But 
for  months  Congress  would  have  none  of  it. 
Meet  sugar,  citrous  fruits,  and  other  hardy  cit- 
izens of  the  United  States  protested.  Finally, 
however.  President  Roosevelt,  with  an  eager 
and  determined  public  opinion  behind  him. 
compelled  favorable  action.  This  was  the  first 
st<^p  toward  rational,  Republican  revision  of  the 
tariff  schedules. 

That  such  a  njvision  will  be  undertaken  dur- 
ing the  next  Presidential  term  is  certain.  The 
sentiment  of  the  party  demands  it,  whatever  cer- 
tain official  spokesmen  in  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  may  say  or  think.  Mr.  Roose- 
velt is  far  closer  to  the  peophi  than  they  are,  and 
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le  people,  not  they,  will  point  the  way. 
ted  States  is  a  protectionist  country 
nost  unanimous  consent.  What  little 
ed  to  take  the  tariff  out  of  politics  was 
ihed  by  Senator  Gomian  when  he  put  a 
rotectionist  bill  of  his  own  under  the 
clause  of  thp  Wilson  bill,  on  the  very 
.  Democratic  victory  won  on  the  cry  of 
>r  revenue  only.    After  that  the  people 

threw  up  their  hands  in  disgust,  re- 
liscuss  the  tariff  or  to  hear  it  discussed, 
eeded  to  adapt  their  business  to  exist- 
tions.  Even  the  doctrinaires  are  silent 
le  free-trader  has  gone  the  way  of  the 
onsequently,  the  tariff  is  now  a  busi- 
a  political,  question  ;  and  no  sane  man 
ir  out  of  his  way  to  intrust  the  solution 
iisiness  question  to  the  present  Demo- 
ty.  That  party  is  not  at  all  likely  to 
:ted  to  revise  the  tariff  in  the  near  f  u- 
t  the  Republican  party  is  expected  to 
with  a  view  to  promoting  business  ac- 
foreign  as  well  in  domestic  trade. 
is  no  question  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  and 
hosts  of  the  Republican  party  are  at 

Blaine  and  McKinley  in  this  matter. 
ness  disturbance,  but  business  expan- 

foUow  such  tariff  revision  as  the  Re- 
party  will  shortly  undertake, 
oeevelt  cut  the  Gordian  knot  that  made 

building  of  an  Isthmian  canal  seem 
e.     He   acted,  -as   fair-minded   people 

assumed,  and  as  the  long  debate  in 
;e  conclusively  proved,  after  long  delib- 
n  strict  accordance  with  the  precepts 
ational  law  and  our  treaty  obligations 
bia,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  command 
pt  approval  and  hearty  acquiescence  of 
ns  of  the  world.  In  a  way,  this  is  Mr. 
t's  greatest  achievement.  His  prompt- 
executing  his  plan,  and  his  decision, 
^oreign  complications,  and  prev(;nted  a 
rrilla  war,  costly  in  life  and  in  money. 
mI  an  ideal  commission  to  build  the 
L^anal,  and  the  United  States  has  now 
U}  prove  that  a  democracy  can  under- 
;reat  public  work,  hundreds  of  miles 
»m  home,  with  celerity  and  skill  and 
M:andal.    We  owe  all  this  to  Mr.  Roose- 

too,  the  people  at  large  are  not  oblivious 
ict  that,  while  others  are  talking  and 
Mr.  Roosevelt  is  carrying  on  in  the 
louse  a  persistent  and  never-ending 
ruggle  with  every  powerful  selfish  and 
g  interest  in  the  country.  These  in- 
are  not  attack  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  the 
they  work  underhandedly.     These  and 


their  organs  and  agents  are  the  source  of  the 
continual  flow  of  yarns  sent  out  over  the  coun- 
try which  begin  by  exalting  some  of  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's personal  characteristics  into  blameworthy 
idiosyncracies,  and  end  by  manufacturing  lies 
out  of  the  whole  cloth.  For  months  past,  dis- 
patches labeled  "  Washington  "  have  appeared  in 
such  journals  as  the  New  York  Sun,  Times,  and 
World,  and  the  Atlanta  Cfmstitulion, — to  name 
a  few  conspicuous  examples  only, — that  have 
endeavored  to  undermine  public  confidence  in 
Mr.  RooseveH,  not  by  direct  and  responsible 
assertion,  but  by  indirect  and  irresponsible  in- 
nuendo. Not  long  ago,  the  New  York  Herald 
gave  conspicuous  space  to  a  detailed  story  of 
the  way  in  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  extrava- 
gantly living  beyond  his  income.  If  he  was,  it 
was  his  own  private  affair  ;  but  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  and  as  the  author  of  the  yarn  might  have 
learned  by  asking,  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  living  sim- 
ply and  inexpensively,  and,  despite  his  large 
family  and  the  constant  demands  upon  him,  is 
frugally  saving  something  each  year.  Shortly 
before  that,  the  New  York  Evening  Post  repro- 
duced on  its  editorial  page  the  silly  story  that 
Mr.  Roosevelt  was  so  inflated  with  pride  of 
oflBce  that  he  compelled  every  one,  including 
his  wife,  to  rise  at  his  approach,  and  to  remain 
standing  in  his  presence.  No  one  but  an  imbe- 
cile would  believe  such  a  yarn,  which  has  even 
less  foundation  in  fact  than  most  of  such  stories. 
Whether  or  not  the  editors  who  have  repeated 
this  fairy  tale  habitually  greet  guests,  even  when 
presidents  or  emperors,  seated,  and  with  hats 
drawn  over  their  brows,  we  do  not  know,  but  a 
study  both  of  manners  and  of  truth-telling  would 
be  helpful  to  them.  These  falsehoods  are  re- 
ferred to  not  because  they  are  in  any  way  im- 
portant, but  for  the  purpose  of  noting  their 
utter  futility;  for  the  American  people  have  in- 
stinctively disbelieved  them  from  the  first,  and 
their  wearisome  repetition  has  produced  no  ef- 
fect. 

Lately,  another  charge  has  been  made  against 
Mr.  Roosevelt.  It  is  alleged  that  as  President 
he  is  a  reckless  violator  of  his  Constitutional 
limitations,  and  that  he  has  invaded,  and  does 
invade,  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  coordinate 
branch  of  tlie  Government.  It  is  this  which  so 
greatly  agitates  Senators  Gorman  and  Carmack 
and  their  satellites.  Stated  abstractly,  this  alle- 
gation sounds  like  something  of  great  impor- 
tance. In  the  concrete,  however,  it  comes  down 
to  one  or  two  executive  orders  whose  legality  is 
undoubted,  but  whose  propriety  may  be  proper- 
ly, even  if  unsuccessfully,  questioned,  and  to  a 
fear  among  the  feudal  lords  at  Washington  that 
the  over-lord  is  squeezing  them  between  himself 
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There  is  mach  troth  in  thia 
be  utac  Again  is  a  cause  for  congratulation. 
The  people  are  undisgaisedly  de- 
ibat  the  President  asserts  himself  and 
and  that  he  is  not  supinely  yielding  to 
invasion  of  Presidential  preroga- 
tPfr  '•'li.rh  has  gone  on,  with  but  little  interrup- 
s^*  Andrew  Johnson's  time.  The  people 
I  a  r<eal  President,  not  a  dummy,  and  they 
ow  That  in  Theodore  Roosevelt  they  have  a 
President.  That  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  not  in- 
*rei  with  the  legitimate  prerogatives  of  Con- 
ie  not  only  made  evident  by  the  records, 
but  is  supported  by  the  expert  opinion  of  Sen- 
ator Aldrich.  of  Rhode  Island,  who  has  openly 
id  that  during  his  long  career  in  the  Senate  he 
never  known  a  President  who  iias  attempted 
little  as  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  influence  Congres- 
action  by  other  means  than  his  public 


Another  favorite  theme  of  Mr.  Roosevelt^s 
is  his  l^ellicose  nature.  They  fear  that 
he  viti  willfully  or  unwillf ully  plunge  the  nation 
htto  a  foreign  war.  These  persons  mistake  viril- 
itj  for  braggadocio  and  vitality  for  bluster. 
ike  people  at  large  make  no  such  mistake. 
Tber  see  in  Mr.  Roosevelt  the  President  who 

m 

fmm  done  more  than  any  of  his  predecessors  for 
tftue  principle  of  international  arbitration  and  the 
prwervation  of  the  world's  peace.  He  put  aside 
tfae  proffered  honor  of  arbitrating  the  Venezuela 
4Myn3U:  in  order  to  send  it  to  the  Hague  tribunal, 
Mid  hf:  sent  the  so-called  Pious  Fund  case  with 
M^xm  Uj  the  same  court.  He  caused  the  loug- 
h's ixig  dispute  with  Great  Britain  over  the 
v/undary  to  be  submitted  to  an  interna- 
lijiuuki!  fr^yfiiniission,  who  settled  it  promptly  and 
Ivf  ttL  xLuiUf.  All  the  world  recognizes  the  benefi- 
^fuu^  *A  Ur.  Roosevelt's  policy  toward  China, 
m.  «;^,fuJ><:xecuted  by  Mr.  Hay  and  Mr.  Root, 
jrtK  ^yyjk.\4u  it  as  just,  humane,  and  peace-lov- 

a:  je  * vr-t  Urne,  then,  that  these  critics  left 
^  j^Kfi^^t^.z::^'/  and  furnished  the  country  with 
^  uii  V*  '^r^f:n\Am,  When  have  we  had  so 
»»u*;i  '/  v.^  '^/ijutry's  best  brains  and  con- 
jb»j<*:u«^  v".  »*:./  j^articipating  in  its  government  ? 
V  i*»v.*  'h%  v>:  f,{r\f'mt\<}ii  propose  to  find  substi- 
iu^ar  '. ..'  lixy  */.'J  I<//^A,  Taft  and  Knox,  Moody 
^i^<  »  ^,\\''  V/h<rn  have  the  Civil  Service 
««*v#    y....i  «-,  -i^;;,/;./  extended  and  so  justly  ex- 


ecuted? When  have  the  major  offices,  espe- 
cially in  the  Southern  States,  been  filled  by  men 
of  such  capacity  and  standing?  The  people 
must  have  satisfactory  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions before  they  refuse  to  return  to  power  such 
an  administration  as  the  present  one. 

But,  we  are  told,  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  done  fairly 
well  only  because  of  his  pledge  given  at  Buffalo 
to  carry  out  the  policies  of  McKinley.  Once 
elect  him  President,  and  he  will  break  loose  from 
all  trammels  and  do  the  most  terrifying  things. 

If  Theodore  Roosevelt  is  really  unsafe,  vain, 
domineering,  and  reckless,  should  he  not  have 
come  to  grief  by  this  time  ?  He  has  held  re- 
sponsible executive  office  for  a  good  many  years. 
These  alleged  traits  cannot  be  new.  They  must 
have  been  forming  ever  since  he  left  the  New 
York  Legislature  in  1884.  Where  in  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  career  are  the  evidences  of  their 
existence  ?  How  are  his  many  and  astonish- 
ingly important  successes,  all  in  the  pubUc*8 
highest  interest,  to  be  accounted  for?  The 
man's  life  for  twenty  years  past  is  an  absolutely 
open  book,  and  it  tells  a  story  that  stirs  every 
patriotic  American  heart.  It  is  marked  by  a 
consuming  passion  to  be  useful  and  to  be  )u8t 
In  office  and  out  of  office,  in  public  life  and  in 
private  station,  in  war  and  in  peace,  it  is  all  the 
same  story.  Mr.  Roosevelt's  character  is  fully 
formed.  It  has  been  formed  for  the  most  part 
in  the  public  eye.  He  has  reached  middle  life, 
and  cannot  now  reverse  himself,  even  if  he 
would.  The  ideal,  happily,  still  moves  Ameri- 
cans, both  young  and  old,  and  Mr.  Roosevelt 
voices  the  best  American  ideals  and  acts  in  ac- 
cordance with  them.  To  the  pessimist  and 
carper,  he  opposes  his  faith  and  his  courage ;  to 
the  fault-finder,  his  power  of  accomplishment; 
to  the  self-seeker  and  the  grafter,  his  honesty; 
to  the  mourner  over  our  country's  ruin,  his 
belief  in  American  manhood  and  in  American 
principles. 

It  is  said  that  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  are 
to  make  their  campaign  on  Mr.  Rooisevelt's  per- 
sonality. His  friends  can  ask  no  better  fortune. 
Since  Lincoln,  no  such  powerful  personality  has 
come  into  our  politics,  and  to  attack  it  is  only  to 
emphasize  its  attractiveness.  As  a  Presidential 
candidate,  Theodore  Roosevelt  can  well  afford  to 
dispense  with  ordinary  political  campaign  meth- 
ods, and  leave  his  case  with  the  American  people. 


THE    RECORD   OF  THE   REPUBLICAN    PARTY, 


1901  — 1904. 

FROM  THE  SPEECH  DELIVERED  BY  THE  HON.  ELIHIT  ROOT,  OF 
NEW  YORK,  AS  TEMPORARY  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
REPUBLICAN  CONVENTION,  AT  CHICAGO,  JUNE  21,  1904. 


WHEN  the  course  of  the  next  administra- 
tion is  but  half  done,  the  Republican 
party  will  have  completed  the  first  half -century 
of  its  national  life.  Of  the  eleven  administra- 
tions since  the  first  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
nine — covering  a  period  of  thirty-six  years — 
have  been  under  Republican  Presidents.  For 
the  greater  part  of  that  time,  the  majority  in 
each  house  of  Congress  has  been  Republican. 
History  affords  no  parallel  in  any  age  or  country 
for  the  growth  in  national  greatness  and  power 
and  honor,  the  wide  diffusion  of  the  comforts  of 
life,  the  uplifting  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
above  the  hard  conditions  of  poverty,  the  com- 
mon opportunity  for  education  and  individual 
advancement,  the  universal  possession  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty,  the  protection  of  property 
and  security  for  the  rewards  of  industry  and  en- 
terprise, the  cultivation  of  national  morality, 
respect  for  religion,  sympathy  with  hiimanity, 
and  love  of  liberty  and  justice  which  have 
marked  the  life  of  the  American  people  during 
this  long  period  of  Republican  control. 

With  the  platform  and  the  candidates  of  this 
convention,  we  are  about  to  ask  a  renewed  ex- 
pression of  popular  confidence  in  the  Republican 
party. 

We  shall  ask  it  because  the  principles  to  which 
we  declare  our  adherence  are  right,  and  the 
best  interests  of  our  country  require  that  they 
should  be  followed  in  its  government. 

We  shall  ask  it  because  the  unbroken  record 
of  the  Republican  pai-ty  in  the  past  is  an  assur- 
ance of  the  sincerity  of  our  declarations  and  the 
fidelity  with  which  we  shall  give  them  effect. 
Because  we  have  been  constant  in  principle, 
loyal  to  our  l>eliefs,  and  faithful  to  our  promises, 
we  are  entitled  to  be  believed  and  trusted  now. 

We  shall  ask  it  because  the  character  of  the 
party  gives  assurance  of  good  government.  A 
great  political  organization,  competent  to  gov- 
ern, is  not  a  chance  collection  of  individuals 
brought  together  for  the  moment  as  the  shifting 
sands  are  piled  up  by  wind  and  sea,  to  be  swept 
away,  to  be  formed  and  re-formed  again.  It  is 
a  growth.     Traditions  and  sentiments  reaching 


down  through  struggles  of  years  gone,  and  the 
stress  and  heat  of  old  conflicts,  and  the  influence 
of  leaders  passed  away,  and  the  ingrained  habit 
of  applying  fixed  rules  of  interpretation  and  of 
thought, — all  give  to  a  political  party  known 
and  inalienable  qualities  from  which  must  fol- 
low, in  its  deliberate  judgment  and  ultimate  ac- 
tion, like  results  for  good  or  bad  government. 
We  do  not  deny  that  other  parties  have  in  their 
membership  men  of  morality  and  patriotism  ; 
but  we  assert  with  confidence  that  above  all 
others,  by  the  influences  which  gave  it  birth  and 
have  maintained  its  life,  by  the  causes  for  which 
it  has  striven,  the  ideals  which  it  has  followed, 
the  Republican  party  as  a  party  has  acquired  a 
character  which  makes  its  ascendency  the  best 
guarantee  of  a  government  loyal  to  principle 
and  effective  in  execution.  Through  it  more 
than  any  other  political  organization,  the  moral 
sentiment  of  America  finds  expression.  It  can- 
not depart  from  the  direction  of  its  tendencies. 
From  what  it  has  been  may  be  known  certainly 
what  it  must  be.  Not  all  of  us  rise  to  its  stand- 
ard ;  not  all  of  us  are  worthy  of  its  glorious  his- 
tory ;  but  as  a  whole  this  great  political  organi- 
zation— the  party  of  Lincoln  and  McKinley — 
cannot  fail  to  work  in  the  spirit  of  its  past  and 
in  loyalty  to  great  ideals. 

We  shall  ask  the  continued  confidence  of  the 
people  because  the  candidates  whom  we  present 
are  of  proved  competency  and  patriotism,  fitted 
to  fill  the  offices  for  which  they  are  nominated 
to  the  credit  and  honor  of  our  country. 

We  shall  ask  it  because  the  present  policies  of 
our  government  are  beneficial  and  ought  not  to 
be  set  aside,  and  the  people*s  business  is  being 
well  done,  and  ought  not  to  be  interfered  with. 

Have  not  the  American  people  reason  for 
satisfaction  and  pride  in  the  conduct  of  their 
government  since  the  election  of  1900,  when  they 
rendered  their  judgment  of  approval  upon  the 
first  administration  of  President  McKinley? 
Have  we  not  had  an  honest  government  ?  Have 
not  the  men  selected  for  office  been  men  of  good 
reputation  who  by  their  past  lives  had  given 
evidence  that  they  were  honest  and  competenl 
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Can  any  private  buBiness  be  pointed  otit  in  which 
lapses  from  honesty  have  been  so  few  and  so 
trifling,  proportionately,  as  in  the  public  service 
of  the  United  States?  And  when  they  have 
occurred,  have  not  the  offenders  been  relentlessly 
prosecuted  and  sternly  punished  without  regard 
to  political  or  personal  relations  ? 

Have  we  not  had  an  effective  government  ? 
Have  not  the  laws  been  enforced  ?  Has  not  the 
slow  process  of  legislative  discussion  upon  many 
serious  questions  been  brought  to  practical  con- 
clusions embodied  in  beneficial  statutes  ?  and 
has  not  the  Executive  proceeded  without  vacil- 
lation or  weakness  to  give  these  effect  ?  Are 
not  the  laws  of  the  United  States  obeyed  at 
home  ?  and  does  not  our  government  command 
respect  and  honor  throughout  the  world  ? 

Have  we  not  had  a  safe  and  conservative  gov- 
ernment ?  Has  not  property  been  protected  ? 
Are  not  the  fruits  of  enterprise  and  industry 
aecare  ?  What  safeguard  of  the  Constitution 
for  vested  right  or  individual  freedom  has  not 
been  scrupulously  observed  ?  When  has  any 
American  administration  ever  dealt  more  con- 
siderately and  wisely  with  questions  which  might 
have  been  the  cause  of  conflict  with  foreign 
powers  ?  When  have  more  just  settlements 
been  reached  by  peaceful  means  ?  When  has 
any  administration  wielded  a  more  powerful  in- 
fluence for  peace  ?  and  when  have  we  rested 
more  secure  in  friendship  with  all  mankind  ? 

THE    government's    FINANCES. 

Four  years  ago,  the  business  of  the  country 
was  loaded  with  burdensome  internal  taxes,  im- 
posed during  the  war  with  Spain.  By  the  acts 
of  March  2,  1901,  and  April  12,  1902,  the  coun- 
try has  been  wholly  relieved  of  that  annual  bur- 
den of  over  one  hundred  million  dollars ;  and 
the  further  accumulation  of  a  surplus  which 
was  constantly  w^ithd rawing  the  money  of  the 
country  from  circulation  has  been  prevented  by 
the  reduction  of  taxation. 

Between  the  30th  of  June,  1900,  and  the  Ist 
of  June,  1904,  our  Treasury  Department  col- 
lected in  revenues  the  enormous  sum  of  $2,203,- 
000,000  and  expended  $2,028,000,000,  leaving 
us  with  a  surplus  of  over  $170,000,000  after 
paying  the  $50,000,000  for  the  ranania  Canal 
and  loaning  $4,600,000  to  the  St.  Louis  Kxposi- 
tion.  Excluding  those  two  extraordinary  pay- 
ments, which  are  investments  from  past  surplus 
and  not  expenditures  of  current  income,  the  sur 
plus  for  this  year  will  be  the  reasonable  amount 
of  about  $12,000,000. 

The  vast  and  complicated  transactions  of  the 
Treasury,  which  for  the  last  fiscal  year  show  ac- 
tual caflh   receipts  of   $4,250,290,202    and  dis- 


bursements of  $4,113,199,414,  have  been  con- 
ducted with  perfect  accuracy  and  fidelity,  and 
without  the  loss  of  a  dollar.  ITnder  wise  man- 
agement, the  financial  act  of  March  14,  1900, 
which  embodied  the  sound  financial  principles 
of  the  Republican  party  and  provided  for  the 
maintenance  of  our  currency  on  the  stable  basis 
of  the  gold  standard,  has  wrought  out  beneficent 
results.  On  the  1st  of  November,  1899,  the  in- 
terest-bearing debt  of  the  United  States  was 
$1,046,049,020.  On  the  1st  of  May  last,  the 
amount  of  that  debt  was  $895,157,440,  a  i*educ- 
tion  of  $150,891,580.  By  refunding,  the  annual 
interest  has  been  still  more  rapidly  reduced  from 
$40,347,884  on  the  1st  of  November,  1899,  to 
$24,176,745  on  the  1st  of  June,  1904,  an  annual 
saving  of  over  $16,000,000.  When  the  financial 
act  was  passed,  the  thinly  settled  portions  of  our 
country  were  suffering  for  lack  of  banking  facili- 
ties because  the  banks  were  in  the  large  towns 
and  none  could  be  organized  with  a  capital  of 
less  than  $50,000.  Under  the  provisions  of  that 
act,  there  were  organized,  down  to  the  1st  of 
May  last,  1,296  small  banks  of  $25,000  capital, 
furnishing,  under  all  the  safeguards  of  the  na 
tional  banking  system,  facilities  to  the  small  com 
munities  of  the  West  and  South.  The  facilities 
made  possible  by  that  act  have  increased  the  cir- 
culation of  national  banks  from  $254,402,730  on 
the  14th  of  March,  1900,  to  $445,988,565  on  the 
1st  of  June,  1904.  The  money  of  the  country  in 
circulation  has  not  only  increased  in  amount  with 
our  growth  in  business,  but  it  has  steadily  gained 
in  the  stability  of  the  basis  on  which  it  rests. 

On  the  1st  of  March,  1897,  when  the  first 
administration  of  McKinley  began,  we  had  in 
the  country,  including  bullion  in  the  Treasury, 
$1,806,272,070.  This  was  $23.14  per  capita  for 
our  population,  and  of  this,  38.893  per  cent,  was 
gold.  On  the  1st  of  March,  1901,  when  the 
second  administration  of  McKinley  began,  the 
money  in  the  country  was  $2,467,295,228.  This 
was  $28.34  per  capita^  and  of  this,  45.273  per 
cent,  was  gold.  On  the  1  st  of  May  last,  the  money 
in  the  country  was  $2,814,985,446,  which  was 
$31.02  prr  capita  J  and  of  it,  48.028  per  cent,  was 
gold.  This  great  increase  of  currency  has  been 
arranged  in  such  a  way  that  the  large  govern- 
ment notes  in  circulation  are  gold  certificates, 
wliile  the  silver  certificates  and  greenbacks  are 
of  small  denominations.  As  the  large  gold  cer- 
tificate's represent  gold  actually  on  deposit,  their 
presentation  at  the  Treasury  in  exchange  for 
gold  can  never  infringe  upon  the  gold  reaerva 
As  the  small  silver  certificatea  and  greenbacks 
are  always  in  active  circulation,  no  large  amount 
of  them  can  be  accumulated,  for  the  purpose  of 
drawing  on  the  gold  reserve ;  and  thus,  while 
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every  man  can  get  a  gold  dollar  for  every  dollar 
of  the  government's  currency,  the  endless  chain 
which  we  were  once  taught  to  fear  so  much  has 
been  effectively  put  out  of  business.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  has  shown  himself  mind- 
ful of  the  needs  of  business,  and  has  so  managed 
our  finances  as  himself  to  expand  and  contract 
our  currency  as  occasion  has  required.  When 
in  the  fall  of  1902  the  demand  for  funds  to  move 
the  crops  caused  extraordinary  mon^y  strin- 
gency, the  Secretary  exercised  liis  lawful  right 
to  accept  State  and  municipal  bonds  as  security 
for  public  deposits,  thus  liberating  United  States 
bonds,  which  were  used  for  additional  circula- 
tion. When  the  crops  were  moved  and  the 
stringency  was  over,  he  called  for  a  withdrawal 
of  the  State  and  municipal  securities,  and  thus 
contracted  the  currency.  Again,  in  1903,  under 
similar  conditions,  he  produced  similar  results. 
The  payment  of  the  $50,000,000  for  the  Panama 
Canal,  made  last  month  without  causing  the 
slightest  disturbance  in  finance,  showed  good 
judgment  and  a  careful  consideration  of  the  in- 
terests of  business  upon  which  our  people  may 
confidently  rely. 

THE    QUESTION    OF    TRUST    REGULATION. 

Four  years  ago,  the  regulation  by  law  of  the 
great  corporate  combinations  called  '*  trusts " 
stood  substantially  where  it  was  when  the  Sher- 
man Anti-Trust  Act  of  1890  was  passed.  Pres- 
ident Cleveland,  in  his  last  message  of  Decem- 
ber, 1 896,  had  said  : 

Though  Ck>ngre88  has  attempted  to  deal  with  this 
matter  by  legislation,  the  laws  passed  for  that  purpose 
thus  far  have  proved  ineffective,  not  because  of  any 
lack  of  disposition  or  attempt  to  enforce  them,  but  sim- 
ply because  the  laws  themselves  as  interpreted  by  the 
courts  do  not  reach  the  difficulty.  If  the  insufficiencies 
of  exifltlDglaws  can  be  remedied  by  further  legislation, 
it  should  be  done.  The  fact  must  be  recognized,  how- 
ever, that  all  federal  legislation  on  this  subject  may 
fall  short  of  its  purpose  because  of  inherent  obstacles, 
and  also  because  of  the  complex  character  of  our  gov- 
ernmental system,  which,  while  making  federal  au- 
thority supreme  within  its  sphere,  has  carefully  limited 
that  sphere  by  metes  and  bounds  that  cannot  be  trans- 


At  every  election,  the  regulation  of  trusts  has 
been  the  football  of  campaign  oratory  and  the 
subject  of  many  insincere  declarations. 

Our  Republican  administration  has  taken  up 
the  subject  in  a  practical,  sensible  way  as  a  busi- 
ness rather  than  a  political  question,  §aying  what 
it  really  meant,  and  doing  what  lay  at  its  hand 
to  be  done  to  accomplish  effective  regulation. 
The  principles  upon  which  the  Government  pro- 
ceeded were  stated  by  the  President  in  his  mes- 
sage of  December,  1902.     He  said  : 


A  fundamental  base  of  civilization  is  the  inviola- 
bility of  property ;  but  this  is  in  nowise  inconsist- 
ent with  the  right  of  society  to  regulate  the  exercise 
of  the  artificial  powers  which  it  confers  upon  the 
owners  of  property,  und^r  the  name  of  corporate  fran- 
chises, in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  the  misuse  of  these 
powers.  .  .  . 

We  can  do  nothing  of  good  in  the  way  of  regulating 
and  supervising  these  corporations  until  we  fix  clearly 
in  our  minds  that  we  are  not  attacking  the  corpora- 
tions, but  endeavoring  to  do  away  with  the  evil  in 
them.  We  are  not  hostile  to  them  ;  we  are  merely  de- 
termined that  they  shall  be  so  handled  as  to  subserve 
the  public  good.  We  draw  the  line  against  misconduct, 
not  against  wealth.  .  .  . 

In  curbing  and  regulating  the  combinations  of  capi- 
tal which  are  or  may  become  injurious  to  the  public, 
we  must  be  careful  not  to  stop  the  great  enterprises 
which  have  legitimately  reduced  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion, not  to  abandon  the  place  which  our  country  has 
won  in  the  leadership  of  the  international  industrial 
world,  not  to  strike  down  wealth,  with  the  result  of 
closing  factories  and  mines,  of  turning  the  wage-work* 
er  idle  in  the  streets  and  leaving  the  farmer  without  a 
market  for  what  he  grows.  .  .  . 

I  believe  that  monopolies,  unjust  discriminations, 
which  prevent  or  cripple  competition,  fraudulent  over- 
capitalization, and  other  evils  in  trust  organizations 
and  practices  which  injuriously  affect  interstate  trade 
can  be  prevented  under  the  power  of  the  Congress  to 
*'  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations  and  among 
the  several  States "  through  regulations  and  require- 
ments operating  directly  upon  such  commerce,  the  in- 
strumentalities thereof,  and  those  engaged  therein. 

After  long  consideration.  Congress  passed 
three  practical  statutes, — on  the  11th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1908,  an  act  to  expedite  hearings  in 
suits  in  enforcement  of  the  anti-trust  act ;  on 
the  14th  of  February,  1903,  the  act  creating  a 
new  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  with 
a  Bureau  of  Corporations,  having  authority  to 
secure  systematic  information  regarding  the  or- 
ganization and  operation  of  corporations  engaged 
in  interstate  commerce ;  and  on  the  19th  of 
February,  1 903,  an  act  enlarging  the  powers  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  of  the 
courts  to  deal  with  secret  rebates  in  transporta- 
tion charges,  which  are  the  chief  means  by 
which  the  trusts  crush  out  their  smaller  com- 
petitors. 

Tlie  Attorney-General  has  gone  on  in  the  same 
practical  way,  not  to  talk  about  the  trusts,  but 
to  proceed  against  the  trusts  by  law  for  their  reg- 
ulation. In  separate  suits,  fourteen  of  the  great 
railroads  of  the  country  have  been  restrained 
by  injunction  from  giving  illegal  rebates  to  the 
favored  shippers,  who  by  means  of  them  were 
driving  out  the  smaller  shippers  and  monopoliz- 
ing the  grain  and  meat  business  of  the  country. 
The  beef  trust  was  put  under  injunction.  The 
officers  of  the  railroads  engaged  in  the  cotton- 
carrying  pool,  affecting  all  that  great  industry 
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of  the  South,  were  indicted,  and  have  aoandoned 
their  combination.  The  Northern  Securities 
Company,  which  undertook,  by  combining  in 
one  ownership  the  capital  stocks  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  and  Great  Northern  railroads,  to  end 
traffic  competition  in  the  Northwest,  has  been 
destroyed  by  a  vigorous  prosecution  expedited 
and  brought  to  a  speedy  and  effective  conclusion 
in  the  Supreme  Court  under  the  act  of  February 
11,  1903.     The  Attorney-General  says  : 

Here,  then,  are  four  phases  of  the  attack  on  the  com- 
binations in  restraint  of  trade  and  commerce— the  rail- 
road injunction  suits,  the  cotton-pool  cases,  the  beef- 
trust  cases,  and  the  Northern  Securities  case.  The  first 
relates  to  the  monopoly  produced  by  secret  and  prefer- 
ential rates  for  railroad  transportation ;  the  second  to 
nilroad-traffic  pooling ;  the  third  to  a  combination  of 
independent  corporations  to  fix  and  maintain  extortion- 
ale  prices  for  meats ;  and  the  fourth  to  a  corporation 
organized  to  merge  into  itself  the  control  of  parallel  and 
competing  lines  of  railroad  and  to  eliminate  competition 
in  their  rates  of  transportation. 

The  right  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission to  compel  the  prodijction  of  books  and 
papers  has  been  established  by  the  judgment  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  a  suit  against  the  coal- 
carrying  roads.  Other  suits  have  been  brought, 
and  other  indictments  have  been  found,  and 
other  trusts  have  been  driven  back  within  legal 
bounds.  No  investment  in  lawful  business  has 
been  jeopardized,  no  fair  and  honest  enterprise 
has  been  injured  ;  but  it  is  certain  that,  wher- 
ever the  constitutional  power  of  the  national 
government  reaches,  trusts  are  being  practically 
regulated  and  curbed  within  lawful  bounds  as 
they  never  have  been  before,  and  the  men  of 
small  capital  are  finding,  in  the  efficiency  and 
skill  of  the  national  department  of  justice,  a 
protection  they  never  had  before  against  the 
crushing  effect  of  unlawful  combinations. 

[Mr.  Root  next  summarized  the  progress  made  in 
irrigation  under  the  terms  of  the  national  reclama- 
tion law  passed  by  a  Republican  Congress  and  set  in 
operation  by  President  Roosevelt^s  administration.  The 
facts  are  fully  set  forth  in  Mr.  Smythe^s  article  on  pages 
49-61  of  this  number  of  the  Review  of  Reviews.] 

■  ••••••• 

WOBK   OF   THE    DEPABTMENTS   AT    WASHINOTON. 

The  postal  service  has  been  extended  and  im- 
proved. Its  revenues  have  increased  from 
$76,000,000  in  1895  to  $95,000,000  in  1899  and 
$144,000,000  in  1904.  In  dealing  with  these 
vast  sums,  a  few  cases  of  peculation,  trifling  in 
amount  and  by  subordinate  officers,  have  oc- 
curred there  as  they  oocar  in  every  biudneBB. " 
Neither  fear  nor  favor,  nor  polifeiMl  or  per- 
sonal influence^  hat  availed  to  prolart  tlkB  wzong- 


doers.  Their  acts  have  been  detected,  investi- 
gated, laid  bare  ;  they  have  been  dismimed  from 
their  places,  prosecuted  criminally,  indicted, 
many  of  them  tried,  and  many  of  them  con- 
victed. The  abuses  in  the  carriage  of  second- 
class  mail  matter  have  been  remedied.  The 
rural  free  delivery  has  been  widely  extended- 
It  is  wholly  the  creation  of  Republican  ad. 
ministration.  The  last  Democratic  Postmaster- 
General  declared  it  impracticable.  The  fint 
administration  of  McKinley  proved  the  contrary. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  1899,  there 
were  about  200  routes  in  operation.  There  are 
now  more  than  25,000  routes,  bringing  a  daily 
mail  service  to  more  than  12,000,000  of  oar 
people  in  rural  communities,  enlarging  the  cir- 
culation of  the  newspaper  and  the  magazine, 
increasing  communication,  and  relieving  the 
isolation  of  life  on  the  farm. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been 
brought  to  a  point  of  efficiency  and  practicil 
benefit  never  before  known.  The  Oleomargarine 
Act  of  May  9,  1902,  now  sustained  in  the  Su- 
preme Court,  and  the  act  of  July  1,  1902. to 

prevent  the  false  branding  of  food  and  dairy 
products, — protect  farmers  against  fraudulent 
imitations.  The  act  of  February  2,  1903,  en- 
ables the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  contagious  and  infectious  diseases 
of  live  stock.  Rigid  inspection  has  protected 
our  cattle  against  infection  from  abroad,  and 
has  established  the  highest  credit  for  our  meat 
products  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  The  earth 
has  been  searched  for  weapons  with  which  to 
fight  the  enemies  that  destroy  the  growing  cropa 
An  insect  brought  from  near  the  Great  Wall  of 
China  has  checked  the  San  Jos^  scale,  which 
was  destroying  our  orchards;  a  parasitic  fly 
brought  from  South  Africa  is  exterminating 
the  blacJc  scale  in  the  lemon  and  orange  groves 
of  California ;  and  an  ant  from  Guatemala  is 
about  offering  battle  to  the  boll  weevil.  Broad 
science  has  been  brought  to  the  aid  of  limited 
experience.  Study  of  the  relations  between  plant 
life  and  climate  and  soil  has  been  followed  by 
the  introduction  of  special  crops  suited  to  our 
varied  conditions.  The  introduction  of  just  the 
right  kind  of  seed  has  enabled  the  Golf  States 
to  increase  our  rice  crop  from  1 15,000,000  ponndi 
in  1898  to  400,000,000  pounds  in  1903,  and  lo 
supply  the  entire  American  demand,  with  a 
surplus  for  export  The  right  kind  of  sugar  beat 
has  increased  our  annual  production  of  beet 
sugar  by  over  ^00,000  tons.  Seed  brooght  iram 
countries  of  litde  rainfall  is  prodndng  miUioai 
of  bushels  of  grain  on  lands  whieli  a  few  jMit 
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ation  regarding  the  magnitude  and  con- 
1  of  our  crops  is  mitigating  the  injury  done 
culation  to  the  farmer's  market. 
ncrease  the  profit  of  the  farmer's  toil  to 
;  the  farmer's  product  and  extend  his 
^  and  to  improve  the  conditions  of  the 
'*8  life  ;  to  advance  the  time  when  America 
aise  within  her  own  limits  every  product 
3  soil  consumed  by  her  people,  as  she 
within  her  own  limits  every  necessary 
Jt  of  manufacture, — these  have  been  car- 
objects  of  Republican  administration  ;  and 
»w  a  record  of  practical  things  done  toward 
complishment  of  these  objects  never  be- 
)proached. 

•  •••••« 

this  point  Mr.  Root  reviewed  our  relations 
iba  during  the  past  four  years,  including  the 
er  of  the  government  of  the  island,  under  the 
f  the  Piatt  Amendment,  to  the  new  Cuban  re- 
and  the  adoption  of  the  treaty  of  reciprocity, 
imed  up  the  salient  facts  in  our  administration 
Oiilippines.] 

•  •••••• 

THE    PANAMA    SITUATION. 

1900,  the  project  of  an  Isthmian  canal 
inhere  it  was  left  by  the  Clayton-Bulwer 
of  1850.  For  half  a  century  it  had  halted, 
rreat  Britain  resting  upon  a  joint  right 
;rol,  and  the  great  undertaking  of  De  Les- 
rug^ling  against  the  doom  of  failure  im- 
3y  extravagance  and  corruption.  On  the 
f  November,  1901,  the  Hay-Pauncefote 
with  Great  Britain  relieved  the  entei"- 
f  the  right  of  British  control  and  left  that 
exclusively  in  the  Unii;ed  States.  Then 
k1  swiftly  the  negotiations  and  protocols 
<^ic&ragua  ;  the  Isthmian  Canal  Act  of 
28,  1902  ;  the  just  agreement  with  the 
L  canal  company  to  pay  them  the  value 
work  they  had  done  ;  the  negotiation  and 
tion  of  the  treaty  with  Colombia  j  the 
>n  of  that  treaty  by  Colombia  in  violation 
rights  and  the  world's  right  to  the  pas- 
!  the  Isthmus  ;  the  seizure  by  Panama  of 
>ortunity  to  renew  her  oft-repeated  effort 
w  off  the  hateful  and  oppressive  yoke  of 
)ia  and  resume  the  independence  which 
ul  been  hers,  and  of  which  she  had  been 
^  by  fraud  and  force  ;  the  success  of  the 
ion  ;  our  recognition  of  the  new  repub- 
owed  by  recognition  from  substantially 
civilized  powers  of  the  world  ;  the  treaty 
'azuuna  recognizing  and  confirming  our 
>  construct  the  canal ;  the  ratification  of 
kty  by  the  Senate  ;  confirmatory  legisla- 
f  CongreBS ;  the  payment  of  the  $50,- 
I  to  the  French  company  and  to  Panama  ; 


the  appointment  of  the  Canal  Commission  in 
accordance  with  law,  and  its  organization  to 
begin  the  work. 

The  action  of  the  United  States  at  every  step 
has  been  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  nations, 
consistent  with  the  principles  of  justice  and 
honor,  in  discharge  of  the  trust  to  build  the 
canal  we  long  since  assumed  by  denying  the 
right  of  every  other  power  to  build  it,  dictated 
by  a  high  and  unselfish  purpose,  for  the  common 
benefit  of  all  mankind.  That  action  was  wise, 
considerate,  prompt,  vigorous,  and  effective ; 
and  now  the  greatest  of  constructive  nations 
stands  ready  and  competent  to  begin  and  to  ac- 
complish the  great  enterprise  which  shall  realize 
the  dreams  of  past  ages,  bind  together  our  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  coasts,  and  open  a  new  high- 
way for  that  commerce  of  the  Orient  whose 
course  has  controlled  the  rise  and  fall  of  civili- 
zations. Success  in  that  enterprise  greatly  con- 
cerns the  credit  and  honor  of  the  American 
people,  and  it  is  for  them  to  say  whether  the 
building  of  the  canal  shall  be  in  charge  of  the 
men  who  made  its  building  possible  or  of  the 
weaklings  whose  incredulous  objections  would 
have  postponed  it  for  another  generation. 


[Mr.  Root  then  showed  that  throughout  the  world 
the  diplomacy  of  the  Roosevelt  administration  has  made 
for  peace  and  justice  among  the  nations.  He  sketched 
the  course  of  our  dealings  in  China,  in  the  Alaskan 
boundary  dispute,  in  the  Venezuelan  trouble,  and  in 
giving  practical  effect  to  the  establishment  of  the  Hague 
tribunal.  After  a  brief  r^surrU  of  the  administration's 
epoch-making  work  in  reorganizing  our  army  system 
(in  which  Mr.  Root  himself,  as  Secretary  of  War,  bore 
a  distinguished  part),  the  speaker  epitomized  our  na- 
tional progress  in  the  past  four  years.] 


THE   ACHIEVEMENTS   OF   FOUR   YEARS. 

The  first  administration  of  McKinley  fought 
and  won  the  war  with  Spain,  put  down  the  in- 
surrection in  the  Philippines,  annexed  Hawaii, 
rescued  the  legations  in  Peking,  brought  Porto 
Rico  into  our  commercial  system,  enacted  a 
protective  tariff,  and  established  our  national 
currency  on  the  firm  foundations  of  the  gold 
standard  by  the  financial  legislation  of  the  Fifty- 
sixth  Congress. 

The  present  administration  has  reduced  tax- 
ation, reduced  the  public  debt,  reduced  the  an- 
nual interest  charge,  made  effective  progress  in 
the  regulation  of  trusts,  fostered  business,  pro- 
moted agriculture,  built  up  the  navy,  reorganized 
the  army,  resurrected  the  militia  system,  in- 
augurated a  new  policy  for  the  preservation  and 
reclamation  of  public  lands,  given  civil  govern- 
ment  to  the  Philippines,  established  the  republic 
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of  Cuba;  bound  it  to  us  by  ties  of  gratitude,  of 
commercial  interest,  and  of  common  defense, 
swung  open  the  closed  gateway  of  the  Isthmus, 
strengthened  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  ended  the 
Alaskan  boundary  dispute,  protected  the  integrity 
of  China,  opened  wider  its  doors  of  trade,  ad- 
vanced the  principle  of  arbitration,  and  promoted 
peace  among  the  nations. 

We  challenge  judgment  ujwn  this  record  of 
effective  performance  in  legislation,  in  execu- 
tion, and  in  administration. 

The  work  is  not  fully  done  ;  p>olicies  are  not 
completely  wrought  out ;  domestic  questions  still 
press  continually  for  solution  ;  other  trusts  must 
be  regulated  ;  the  tariff  may  presently  receive 
revision,  and  if  so,  should  receive  it  at  the  hands 
of  the  friends,  and  not  the  enemies,  of  the  pro- 
tective system  ;  the  new  Philippine  government 
has  only  begrun  to  develop  its  plans  for  the  bene- 
fit of  that  long-neglecteil  country  ;  our  flag  floats 
on  the  Isthmus,  but  the  canal  is  yet  to  be  built ; 
peace  does  not  yet  reign  on  earth,  and  consider- 
ate firmness  backed  by  strength  is  still  need- 
ful in  diplomacy. 

The  American  people  have  now  to  say  whether  • 
policies  shall  be  reversed  or  committed  to  un- 
friendly guardians  :  whether  performance,  which 
now  proves  itself  for  the  benefit  and  honor  of 
oar  count rv.  shall  lie  transferred  to  unknown 
and  perchance  to  feeble  hands. 

No  dividing  line  can  be  drawn  athwart  the 
conrse  of  this  successful  administration.  The 
fatal  I4ih  of  SoptemWr,  1901,  marked  no  change 
of  policy,  no  lower  level  of  achievement.  The 
bullet  of  tlie  assassin  robUnl  us  of  the  friend  we 
loved  ;  it  took  away  from  the  j^eople  the  Presi- 
dent oi  their  choice  :  it  deprivini  civilization  of 
a  iv*:ont  force  makiuv:  alwavs  for  riirhttH:»usuess 
and  :>^r  bu:iiais:tv.  But  the  fabric  of  free  insti- 
;;;:::  :is  r^:r.d:::o»l  unshaken.  The  government  of 
i::e  jV*  :  .-.^  wer.i  v!!.  The  great  ^^rty  that  Wil- 
lis::: MvK::i".ev  l,vi  wrouirht  still  in  liie  spirit  of 
b  is  r  X  *  :v.  I  > .  His:  rue  and  I  oval  s;;  ooess^^  r  ha^ 
bet-n  r^ ;v..i*.  :o  :'::e  •  ur^ioii  cast  v^vn  V.im.    Wiiiely 


I' : •- .  •>:  =  ri  :r. e  :*. :  ;i  n ■  i    : v.  e: :  ah i  s. 


!  <       r  •  .■»      » 


arrr  v-i   !::;;<<?.:  ::  ::.o  saiue  o.o:iivi:ta.  virtues 

*  «.«.«, 

r res:  ii  r :  M c K : ::  1  c  y  :  r  : i. e  ix' a o o,  v ^ ^ : '  ■' ■  ^ >" • 
ar: :  b : :: :  r  .' :  c  u r  I  ^^  1  ^  v o- :  oo u u :  r v.  A : :  .i  he  has 
n:e:  al!  ::e-*-  .xvasions  w.tV.  strv::*::::  And  resolii- 


[Here  Mr.  Root  paid  an  eloquent  tribute  to  the  lead- 
ership of  President  McKinley  and  his  great  lieuteiuuit^ 
Senator  Hanna.] 


A    PRESIDENT   TRUSTED    BY    THE    PEOPLE. 

Honor,  truth,  courage,  purity  of  life,  da 
mestic  virtue,  love  of  country,  loyalty  to  high 
ideals, — all  these,  combined  with  active  inteUi 
gencc,  with  learning,  with  experience  in  affain^ 
with  the  conclusive  proof  of  competency  afforded 
by  wise  and  conservative  administration,  bj 
great  things  already  done  and  great  results  al- 
ready achieved, — all  these  we  bring  to  the  peo- 
ple with  another  candidate.  Shall  not  theie 
have  honor  in  our  land  ?  Truth,  sincerity,  conr 
age  !  these  underlie  the  fabric  of  our  instita- 
tions.  Upon  hypocrisy  and  sham,  upon  cnn- 
ning  and  false  pretense,  upon  weakness  and 
cowardice,  upon  the  arts  of  the  demagogue  and 
the  devices  of  the  mere  politician,  no  govern- 
ment can  stand.  No  system  of  popular  govern- 
ment can  endure  in  which  the  people  do  not  be- 
lieve and  trust.  Our  President  has  taken  the 
whole  i)eople  into  his  confidence.  Incapable  of 
deception,  he  has  put  aside  concealment.  Frank- 
ly and  without  reserve,  he  has  told  them  what 
their  government  was  doing,  and  the  reasons. 

It  is  no  campaign  of  appearances  upon  which 
we  enter,  for  the  people  know  the  good  and  the 
bad,  the  success  and  failure,  to  be  credited  and 
charged  to  our  account  It  is  no  c^mp^ign  of 
sounding  words  and  specious  pretenses^  for  onr 
Presiiient  has  told  the  people  with  fnmkwM 
what  he  believed  and  what  he  intended.  He 
has  meant  every  word  he  said,  and  the  people 
have  Wlieveti  every  word  he  said,  and  wiUi  Urn 
this  convention  agrees  becanae  every  w«»dliai 
been  sound  Republican  doctrine.  No  people  sen 
maintain  free  government  who  do  not  in  tteir 
hearts  value  the  qualities  which  have  made  tho 
present  Pri^sivient  of  the  United  States  oonspicD- 
ous  among  the  men  of  his  time  as  a  typo  d 
nv'b'.o  inaMlivwi.  Come  what  may  hnwj  gimn 
what  :::ay  in  November — God  grant  that  thosi 
qualiiits  of  brave,  true  manhood  aliaU  hsfB 
hc-r.v  r  :':.roi:«;hout  America,  shatt  be  held  lar  as 
ex.^v:i'!o  ::i  everv  faome«  and  that  thttveidtef 
o  vorati  ■:;>  tv^  come  may  grow  up  to  telUwi^ 
:s  V^^ttor  tl.au  wealth,  or  office,  or  pQfwara3|ve 
V.v-cesty.  t':ie  parity,  and  the  CQH^k^ 
Tl.tC'lore  KvV^sevelL 
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HE  TRIUMPH  OF  NATIONAL  IRRIGATION. 

BY  WILLIAM  E.    SMYTHE. 
(Aathor  o[  "  Tbe  Coaqnest  of  Arid  America,"  etc.) 

er  »ny  branch  of  the  public  service 
iplied  a  viviJ  illustration  of  the  Roose- 
motto,  "Do  it  now,"  it  is  the  braoch  to 
he  great  constructive  tabor  of  reclaiming 
ert  wilderness  was  so  promptly  commit 
Fnder  the  terms  of  the  national  irrigation 

1902.  And  even  more  reassuring  and 
\g  than    the   actual   work  it  has  accom- 

is  the  manner  in  which  the  Reclamation 

has  approached  its  undertaking. 
M  freely  predicted  in  Congrees  and  out 
e  law  would  be  a  failure  from  tbe  start ; 
wonld  result  in  nothing  but  corruption 
aft ;  that  whoever  undertook  its  opera- 
onld  be  doomed  to  an  unhappy  fate. 
it  was  known  that  the  work  would  be 
3er  the  Geological  Survey,  many  of  the 
s  best  friends  protested,  and  freely  pre- 

that  it  would  ruin  that  organization. 
kid  that  in  less  than  two  years  such  scan 
mid  arise  as  would  destroy  forever  the 
egftrd  in  which  that  department  of  the 
iment's  scientific  work  had  always  been 


The  two  years  have  come  ftnd  gone.  Many 
of  those  who  were  most  pessimistic  in  their  pre* 
dictions  are  now  the  firmest  friends  of  the  ReC' 
tarnation  Service,  which  was  established  as  a 
branch  of  the  Geological  Survey.  The  rare  skill 
and  tact  and  the  wonderful  executive  ability 
displayed  by  Dr.  Charles  D.  Walcott,  director 
of  the  survey,  and  by  Frederick  Haynes  Newell, 
chief  engineer  of  the  service,  have  safely  guided 
the  new  policy  through  the  rocks  and  shoals  of 
its  early  days.  At  every  step  they  have  had 
the  loyal  and  even  enthusiastic  support  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  and  Secretary  Hitchcock.  Those 
who  are  prone  to  say  that  public  business  can- 
not be  organized  and  executed  as  promptly,  as 
wisely,  and  as  economically  as  private  business 
in  the  same  field  are  convincingly  answered  by 
the  manner  in  which  this  work  has  been  done. 

First  of  all,  the  spoilsman  has  been  religious- 
ly debarred  from  the  service.  Nobody  has  ever 
asked,  and  nobody  knows  to  this  day,  whether 
the  many  individuals  employed  in  the  work  are 
Republicans,  Democrats,  Socialists,  or  Prohibi- 
tionists. Appointments  have  been  made  under 
civil-service  examinations  held  in  various  parts 
of  the  United  States  and  determined  by  the  ex-  . 
perience  and  fitness  of  the  applicant,  and  by  no 
other  consideration  whatever.  Public  men  who 
sought  to  use  inSuencB  in  the  interest  of  their 
friends  only  succeeded  in  getting  themselves  dis- 
liked. The  various  projects  examined,  and  those 
upon  which  construction  has  begun,  have  been 
determined  with  a  broad  view  to  the  future  de- 
velopment of  the  country  and  its  continued  pros- 
perity. No  man  can  claim  that  he  has  influ- 
enced in  any  way  the  selection  of  these,  or  that 
anything  has  been  considered  beyond  the  phys- 
ical and  human  interests  involved.  Citizens  of 
many  different  localities  have,  of  course,  called 
the  attention  of  the  service  to  what  they  regard- 
ed as  promising  opportunities  for  development, 
but  each  proposition  has  b.een  dealt  with  abso- 
lutely upon  Its  own  merits.  And  those  charged 
with  the  execution  of  the  policy  have  ever  re- 
membered that  they  are  to  build,  not  for  a  year 
or  a  decade,  but  for  the  ages. 

It  is  true  that  there  has  been  criticism  from 
many  quarters.  Men  have  been  disappointed  by 
failure  to  secure  desired  positions,  or  to  get  money 
expended  where  they  would  be  personally  bene- 
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mfttnti^n  uid  boild  up  si 
time  in  the  fftoe  of  continn 
distractioDB.  Results  can 
rare  and  personal  devotfo 
votion  wbich  looks  not  t 
subordinates  hig:li  ambitit 
of  reBults  which  will  endui 

And  what  has  been  ac 
The  entire  western  half  ' 
has  been  studied  by  exper 
assiBtants,  and  all  availabh 
ter-supply  and  the  poesibi 
arid  lands  of  the  West  h 
The  reclamation  law  is  ▼• 
has  many  important  ramifi 
be  taken  into  acconnt  be 
It  is  not  sufficient  merely  t 
and  turn  the  water  into  tl 
must  actually  be  reclaime 
turned  to  the  fund,  to  be 
again  in  similar  enterprisei 
subdivided  into  areas  of 
port  a  family.  The  Seer 
may  fix  the  unit  as  low  s 
muBt  not  exceed  one  hnn< 
larger  figure  is  the  maxis 
rights  which  may  be  sold 
ownefBhip.  In  all  cases,  i 
tional  irrigation  must  be  i 
the  soil,  living  on  the  soi 
vicinity. 

The  central  idea  of  the  I 
real  home-makers  in  gettin 
land.  The  Government  dc 
speculators,  but  only  to  Ui 
the  amount  of  irrigated  h 
Bary  to  tho  support  of  theii 
law  aims  not  only  at  the 
at  the  intensive  cultivation 
titude  of  landed  proprietor 

I  f  only  one  State  were  to 
ougb  study  of  its  resoarc 
would  bo  a  great  task ;  bul 
and  three  Territories  muc 
selections  made  which  will 
tuio  judgment,  the  burden 
mouB  proportions.  Often  tl 
been  generally  regarded  a 
and  whinh  have  been  disci 
generalities  in  the  public  pr 
fatal  dofucts,  and  have  bee 
doned,  with  resulting  diss 
numbei's  of  people. 

PROJECTED    DAUB,    CANA1 

Tn  each  of  the  thirteen  £ 
ritories  named  in  the  law 
has  been  selected  with  a  vi 


(Chief  englDser  of  tha  ReclanutloTi  Service.) 

fited,  directly  or  indirectly.  Where  such  great 
operations  are  conducted  without  fear  or  favor- 
itism there  must  always  be  disappointment,  and 
even  disgust,  with  regard  to  men  who  refuse  to 
be  swayed  by  considerations  of  friendship  or 
policy. 

There  are  others  who  are  disappointed  be- 
cauBe  they  entertained  expectations  based  upon 
incorrect  knowledge  or  visionary  hopes.  They 
have  talked  nbout  millions  of  acres  being  re- 
claimed where  no  human  agency  could  procure 
or  store  water.  Tliey  doubt  the  figures  and  es- 
timates ma<ie  by  tbe  service,  and  hope  against 
hope  that  their  favorite  projects  may  yet  be 
undertaken. 

It  is  no  trifling  thing  to  inaugurate  a  great 
national  policy  under  such  circumstances.  Only 
those  at  the  bead  of  affairs,  who  are  besieged 
day  after  day  with  constant  importunities  and 
suggestions,  can  appreciate  the  nerve-wearing 
lalwr  of  mpi'ting  and  resisting  these  demands 
without  displaying  impatience  or  ill  temper, 
even  when  the  suggestions  are  most  improper 
and  preposterous.  Hut  this  is  only  the  negative 
part  of  the  work.  There  must  be,  in  addition, 
the  great  constructive  faculty  of  planning  the 
work  broadly  and  attracting  the  best  men  the 
country  can  afford,  of  looking  forward  to  the 
needs  of  future  generations,  yet  not  neglect- 
ing the  present,  nor  allowing  it  to  obscure  the 
future. 

The  highest  praise  is  due  to  men  who  can 
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he  works,  provided  all  of  the  conditions 
id  to  be  favorable.  For  example,  in 
,  the  great  storage  dam  on  Salt  River, 
ing  the  flood  waters  until  they  can  be 
I  been  begun.  In  California,  the  Secre- 
he  Interior  has  authorized  works  which 
&im  the  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  Yuma 
S  of  a  dam  across  the  Lower  Colorado 
tisiDg  water  so  that  it  can  be  used  on 
cent  lowlands.  la  Colorado,  plans  are 
>mpleted  for  the  construction  of  a  great 
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rom  Gunniflon  River  to  the  dry  Uncom- 
Talley.  In  Idaho,  a  great  dam  acroBs 
EUver  boa  been  planned,  and  contracts 
let  for  construction  at  an  early  data, 
uia,  work  has  been  begun  on  dams  and 

0  combine  the  flood  waters  of  the  Truckee 
■son  rivers.  In  short,  in  each  State  and 
rysome  project  of  national  importance  is 
)BB  of  planning  and  coQBtnictioa. 

1  these  works  are  for  the  purpose  of  reg- 
or  storing  flood  waters,  or  lifting  out  of 
tuinels  the  waters  which  are  too  low  to 
iTted  by  gravity.  By  such  great  works 
nnittent  streams  are  rendered  perennial, 
occasional  floods  are  restrained  until  the 

can  be  put  to  beneficial  use. 
noney  to  bnild  these  great  works  comes 
m  direct  taxation  or  appropriation,  but 
e  accnmnlated  sums  paid  for  the  public 
rhtch    are   being    disposed  of    in    these 


States  and  Territories.  Day  by  day  the  set- 
tlers or  investors  are  paying  to  the  Oovernment 
smalt  suras  to  obtain  a  complete  title  to  lands 
which  have  been  in  public  ownership.  A  half 
to  nine-tenths  of  the  total  area  of  the  Western 
States  and  Territories  still  belongs  to  Uncle 
Sam.  He  is  giving  away  or  dispoBing  of  these 
lands  as  he  has  been  for  generations,  and  the 
moneys  received  are  credited  in  the  Treasury 
to  the  reclamation  fund,  to  be  used  for  the  con- 
struction of  groat  works  which  will  enable  a 
better  disposal  of  the  public  lands  and  the  cre- 
ation of  a  vast  number  of  small  farms  instead 
of  a  few  large  cattle  ranches. 

The  amounts  received  have  ranged  from  less 
than  one  million  dollars  up  to  many  millions  each 
year,  dependent  upon  the  general  prosperity  of 
the  country,  the  activity  of  the  land  offices,  and 
the  interpretation  put  upon  the  laws.  In  roiind 
numbers,  there  was  received  for  the  year  1901, 
$3,000,000;  for  1902,  »4,000,000  ;  for  1903, 
$8,000,000  ;  for  1904,  it  is  estimated  there  will 
be  over  t^.OOO.OOO,  and  possibly  as  much  as 
$10,000,000.  Thus,  the  fund  grows  and  is  in- 
vested in  great  works,  the  cost  of  which  is  re- 
funded to  the  Treasury  in  annual  installments. 
The  and  lands  virtually  pay  for  their  own  recla- 
mation, and  the  Government  is  the  gainer  by 
bringing  about  a  permanent  and  prosperous  set- 
tlement of  areas  which  otherwise  would  have 
been  condemned  to  perpetual  sterilizing. 

And  now,  when  the  law  is  but  two  years  old, 
the  great  national  policy  is  in  full  swing  in  seven 
States  and  one  Territory,  while  preliminary  ex- 
aminations are  far  advanced  in  all  the  rest  of 
the  arid  region.  In  Nevada  and  Arizona,  actual 
construction  is  proceeding  rapidly,  and,  in  the 
former  State,  the  pioneers  of  the  great  army  of 
settlers  to  the  irrigated  public  domain  will  be- 
gin to  march  not  later  than  next  spring,  In 
Idaho,  Wyoming,  Montana,  New  Mexico,  Ore- 
gon, South  Dakota,  and  North  Dakota  contracts 
are  about  to  be  let. 

Nearly  eleven  years  ago, — to  be  exact,  in  Oc- 
ber,  1893, — I  wrote  for  the  Review  or  RivrKWs 
the  first  article  which  ever  appeared  in  an  Amer- 
ican magazine  in  explanation  and  support  of  the 
national  irrigation  idea,  as  an  organized  cause. 
It  is  with  inexpressible  pleasure  that  I  now  write 
for  the  same  pages  the  story  of  the  accomplished 
fact.  In  the  words  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  communicated  to  the  twelfth  Ir- 
rigation Congress,  at  Ogden,  last  September  : 
"The  passage  of  the  national  irrigation  law  is 
one  of  the  great  steps  not  only  in  the  progress 
of  the  United  States,  but  of  all  mankind.  It  is 
the  beginning  of  an  achievement  so  great  tiiat 
we  hesitate  to  predict  the  outcome." 
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this  way  the  individual  will  be  brought  under  ob- 
•erration  iu  tlie  first  day  of  Ins  disoasf,  piacod 
nuder  the  best  jiOBSible  coudilions  ft>r  ri'covery, 
and.  must  important  from  a  sanitary  point  of 
view,  put  in  a  screened  ward,  where  mosquitous 
cannot  bite  him,  become  inCecti'd  themselvfs, 
and,  by  biting  other  people,  spread  the  disoaae 
to  tbem. 

If  Uifl  poor  and  ignorant  have  a  horror  of  the 

they  will   conceal   their  yellow-fever 

1  keep  them  at  horiie,  and  no  system  of 

B  or  severity  in  punishment  for  those 

1  enable  the  sanitary  aathorities 

wr  all    the  cases.     I    speak    from    ex- 

_^ B  on  tfaia  point.     In  the  midst  of  tlio  se- 

nnmidnnioof  yellow  fever  of  1900,  in  Havana, 
loosd  oar  scheme  of  having  yellow-fevor 
■.WPWted  to  the  sanitary  authorities  failing 
mm  0M  people  generally  believed  that  they 
eeoH-IMt  get  the  care  or  treatment  at  the  hus- 
piMi'ttat  they  could  at  home,  and  they  would 
UksHivrilk  of  any  punishment  rather  than  rc- 
poii  Alir  jellow-fever  sick.  We,  therefore, 
tOBgft  aU  the  energies  of  the  department  toirard 
impfftrlag  the  sanitary  hospital,  got  tiie  )iost 
eqnipmoDt  that  could  be  bought,  brougtit  aa 
many  trained  nuraee  from  the  United  States  as 
we  needed,  employed  the  very  best  physicians, 
who  had  the  confidence  of  the  people,  and  soon 


had  our  hoHpiLal  with  such  a  rrputation  that  wo 
had  to  nsi-  no  U<ri-f  or  punishiut^nts  to  induce 
people  to  rc[n)rt  tln'ir  yellow-fever  cases  to  the 
sanitary  autlmritii-s.  Whenever  they  felt  sick, 
tliey  songlit  thi-se  authorities,  as  Ijciug  the  beat 
judges  of  whetlii'r  or  not  tlioy  bad  yellow  fever, 
and,  in  case  thi-y  had  the  disease,  of  being  the 
best  able  to  tako  care  of  them. 

Taking  the  towns  of  Colon  and  Panama,  I  do 
not  think  that  it  wuuld  bo  a  large  estimate  to 
say  that,  when  work  is  in  full  swing,  two  or 
three  years  from  now,  we  shall  have  a  popula- 
tion on  the  strip  of  100,000  people.  There  are 
at  present  about  US, 000  on  the  ground,  and  it 
seoms  to  mo  quite  within  the  bounds  of  modera- 
tion to  ratiniiite  tliat  with  the  influx  of  30,000 
laborers,  with  the  families  that  will,  in  the  course 
of  time,  follow,  and  others  indii'ectly  connected 
with  the  work,  tin*  jircscnt  jKiputation  will  be 
incri'ascd  by  (tJ,0(iO.  It  is  not  a  large  estimate. 
I)articnlarly  in  the  tropics,  to  say  that  10  per 
cent,  of  this  ll)0,<l(i<j  will  be  constantly  sick 
from  ono  canst;  or  another.  If  our  oCtorts  are 
crown<«l  with  auci-ess,  we  ought  to  bo  able  to 
get  half  of  this  10  per  cent,  under  hospital  con- 
trol. This  would  give  us  a  liospital  [xipulation 
of  5,000  to  look  after.  It  can  he  readily  sei'n 
that  the  cost  of  such  an  undertaking  will  be  - 
large,   and    its  BUC['j>KKfiLl  organizaikm  mV\  T«r 
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quire  a  high  dogree  of  executive  ability.  We 
hope  to  get  for  thia  work  Medical  Dirertor  John 
W,  Hobs,  United  States  Navy.  Dr.  Ross  waa 
the  liftati  of  Ijas  Animas  Hospital,  the  yeUow- 
fever  hospital  of  the  sanitary  ilepaitiiicnt  at 
Havana,  during  our  military  occujiation  of  Cuba. 
Tlie  towns  of  Panama  and  Colon  will  have  to 
have  organized  hcuhh  di-partnionls.  such  as  our 
cities  in  thy  United  SlatL'S  have,  Ijiit  the  func 
tions  of  which  will  have  to  bf  a  httle  more  ex 
tensive  than  thost'  of  similar  health  departniente 
in  the  United  States.  The  health  department 
at  Panama  will  have  to  inaugurate  mosquito 
brigades,  which  will  look  after  the  destruction 
of  the  mosquitoes,  as  they  relate  to  yellow  fever 
and  malarial  fever,  to  the  isolation  and  care  of 
infectious  diseases,  to  street  eleaning,  to  the  dis- 


posal of  garbage,  etc.  flur  treaty  with  Pautut 
provides  that  we  shall  put  both  a  water  andi 
sewer  system  into  Panama  and  Colon.  This  Till 
be  done  at  an  early  date,  and  when  this  bu 
been  done,  of  course,  the  expense  and  labor  W 
the  sanitary  department,  both  in  the  towns  and 
along  the  route  of  the  canal,  will  Lw  much  re- 
duced and  simplilied.  One  scheme  of  wat^r- 
supply  that  strikes  me  very  favorably,  and  thtt 
several  of  the  engineers  on  the  commission  ei- 
press  themselves  as  favoring,  is  that  of  using 
the  bead  waters  of  the  Chagres  River.  Tht 
scheme  of  the  canal  contemplates  a  large  dkm 
in  this  locality,  for  the  purpose  of  both  storing 
water  and  controlling  the  floods  of  the  Chagra 
liiver.  This  dam  being  much  higher  than  tbt 
divide,  pipes  could  be  laid  along  the  railroad  to 

Panama  on  the  one  side  and    { 
Colon  on  the  other,  and  it    i 
the  same  time  supply  all  the    j 
villages  along  the   route  of 
the  canal. 

Some  work  has  been  done  I 
all  along  the  lino  of  the  a,  ' 
nal.  The  French  had  di-  I 
vided  it  up  into  seventeen 
different  sections,  and  let 
out  each  of  these  sectioni 
by  contract,  and  each  con- 
tractor had  made  a  at&rt 
and  done  some  work  on  hi» 
section.  At  some  conveni- 
ent point  on  each  of  thew 
sections,  a  small  village  had 
grown  up.  If  the  working 
force  is  as  large  as  the  old 
Isthmian  Canal  Commission 
expected,  it  will  be  abont 
30,000  men,  anil  we  shall 
have  a  considerable  popula- 
tion along  the  canal  route  in 
these  villages.  The  30,000 
laborers,  with  the  women, 
and  children,  and  camp  fol- 
lowers generally,  who  come 
in,  would  give  us  at  least 
00,000  people  in  these  seven- 
teen villages,  an  average  of 
somo  four  or  five  thousand 
to  each  town.  For  each  of 
those  villages  we  shall  hav» 
to  provide  a  small  health  de- 
partment, which  will  have 
to  keep  track  and  take  care 
of  all  diseases  that  may  be 
communicable,  attend  to  the 
cleaning  up  generally,  see 
guraufitiuistbinaB.)        to  the  disposal  of  gsrbaga^ 
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to  the  general  wa- 

06t  important  pan 

aoiution,  I  think, 

.   upon   the  control 

a  in  these  villages. 

,he  houses  are  still 

ty  fair  stale  of  re- 
many  of  them  are 

pied  by  the  familieB 

rmer  employees  on 

1.      The  men  have 

I  off  to  the  neigh 

epublics  in  search 

jrinent.     It  is  esti 

&t   there  is  still  a 

>D  of  about  fifteen 
in  these  villages 
canal.     These  peo 

1,  more  or  less,  suf- 

om   malaria.     The 

a  mosquito,   which 

oalarial     mosquito, 

m,  becomes  herself 
and  when  she  in 

a  &  newcomer,  con 

larial  fever  to  him. 

Qtroduce    forty-five 

i  unacclimated  peo- 
these  villages,   in 

associated  with  the 

nfected  population, 

ition,  in  the  course 

bad  as  that  of  the 
The    mosquitoes 
ame  infected  from 
n  t  population  would      ^'""  ""•"•"p'' 
e  bitten  moat  of  tbe  "o"*:  "*'■ 

:rs,   and,   in   a  few 

they  would  all  bo  suffering  from  malaria. 
:  propose  to  organize,  as  we  did  in  Ha- 
ssquilo  brigades  in  all  these  villages, 
destroy  the  breeding  places  of  the  moj- 
tod  thus  keep  tbe  insect  down  to  its 
umbers.  At  the  same  time,  we  expect 
all  the  present  population  in  these  vil- 
d  out  who  have  malaria,  make  a  record 
individual  case,  and  keep  them  under 
iunent  till  the  malarial  parasite  hasdis- 

from  the  blood. 
>pe  that,  a  year  from   now,  when  our 
ated    population  comes,   it   will    be    to 
infected   villages,  with  all  the  present 
oputatjon  free  from  malarial   infection, 

there  will  be  left  very  few  malarial 
«s,  and  that  these  few  malarial  mos- 
not  being  able  to  bite  any  human  be- 


ing previously  infected    with  malaria,    will  be 

harmless.  This  is  not  an  entirely  theoretical 
scheme.  In  Havana,  yellow  fever  was  cared  for 
in  Just  the  way  that  we  propose  for  malaria.  The 
infected  human  being  was  taken  and  placed  un- 
der screening,  and  treated  until  he  was  free 
from  infection,  and  thus  no  yellow-fever  mos- 
quito was  allowed  to  bile  him  during  the  in- 
fecLed  period  and  become  herself  infected.  At 
the  same  lime,  wholesale   mosquito  destruction 

At  the  end  of  about  eight  months  of  this 
work,  it  was  found  that  tlic  number  of  yellow- 
fever  mosquitoes  had  been  greatly  decreased, 
and  those  that  were  left  could  find  no  human 
being  infected  with  yellow  fever,  wliereliy  they, 
the  yellow-fever  mosquitoes,  might  become  in 
fecled,  and  thus  convey  it  to  othar  hvimanVe 
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ingB.  For  the  pnttt  throe  years,  Havana  has 
been  free  from  yellow  fever.  An  unaccliniated 
man  can  go  to  Ilavaua  now,  and  though  lie  may 
probably  he  bitten  a  good  many  times  by  yellow- 
fever  mosquitoes,  these  mosi(iiitoes  have  ha<]  no 
opportunity,  in  tlie  past  three  years,  of  biting  a 
human  heing  infected  with  yellow  fever,  and, 
therefore,  are  themselves  entirely  iiarniless.  Thia 
condition  we  hope  to  bring  about  in  the  villages 
Along  the  canal  route  by  means  similar  to  those 
adopted  in  Havana. 

In  the  last  fifteen  years  there  have  been  a  good 
many  instances  of  malaria  being  controlled,  on 
a  small  scale,  ]>otli  fnmi  the  side  of  destroying 
the  breeding-plac-cs  of  the  malarial  niiisijuito  and 
from  thatof  treating  the  infected  human  heingso 
that  he  could  nut  jioismn  the  mosquito.  Recent' 
ly,  under  the  advice  of  Dr.  Ronald  Ross,  of  the 
Liverpool  Si'hool  of  Tropical  Jledicine,  the  Suez 
Canal  auth'irities  have  done  some  extensive  mos- 
quito work  at  Ismailia.  with  results  enlin'ly  sat 
isfactory.  Hut  Ismnilia  is  a  town  of  not  mora 
than  two  thousand  inhabitants.  Our  army  medi- 
cal officers,  and  the  army  medii-al  officers  of  other 
nations,  have  heen  <juite  successful  in  keeping 


small  bodies  of  troops  free  from  malftria  in  mi- 
lariouB  countries,  but  the  only  example  of  »; 
attempt  on  a  large  scale,  to  my  knowledge,  is  u 
Havana.  Here,  in  a  population  of  aboat  250.- 
000,  simply  by  destroying  the  breed ing-plac« 
of  the  malarial  mosquito,  in  the  course  of  thm 
years,  the  average  number  of  defttha  woa  teduced 
from  about  325  per  year  to  SO  per  thoiuuid  ol 
population. 

The  attempt  to  free  the  whole  popnlmtion  from 
the  malarial  infection,  so  that  they  could  not  in- 
fect the  mosquito,  has  never  been  tried  on  tnr 
large  scale.  Koch,  in  Africa,  reports  some  sue 
cess  on  this  side  alone  in  small  communitio. 
Kut  on  the  scale  on  which  we  shall  have  to  use 
it  at  Panama  we  have  no  precedent  to  guide  ns- 
The  Panama  strip  is  now  about  as  healthy  as  the 
ordinary  tropical  country.  The  death-rate  is  i 
great  deal  higher  than  in  New  York,  but  tbii 
would  be  the  case  almost  anywhere  in  the  trop- 
ics. About  twenty  people  per  thousand  in  Nev 
York  die  every  year,  and  about  fifty  per  thou- 
sand at  Panama.  The  general  idea  about  Pau- 
ma  seems  to  be  that  we  shall  suffer  as  the  French 
did,  and  as  all  former  European  venturers  into 
Panama  did,  and  that,  instead  of  dying,  as  ve 
do  in  New  York,  at  the  rate  of  twenty  per  thon- 
sand  per  year,  we  shall  die,  as  sometimes  oc- 
curred to  the  French  and  others  at  I'anuna,  it 
the  rate  of  five  or  six  hundred  per  thousand  \ 
year.  Other  men  of  experience  in  the  tropict, 
and  who  have  been  at  Panama  for  some  time, 
maintain  that  the  matter  of  sanitation  is  exceed- 
ingly simple  and  easy,  and  that  the  health  of  the 
Panama  strip  ought  to  be  as  good  as  that  ol 
most  parts  of  the  United  States.  Both  opiniona 
it  seems  to  me,  are  extreme,  and  the  truth  will 
fall  somewhere  between  the  two.  Any  health 
officer,  with  experience  in  dealing  with  a  practi- 
cal question  of  this  kind,  will  know  how  exceed- 
ingly difficult  it  will  be,  in  a  population  of  abont 
fifteen  thousand  people  infected  with  malaria,  to 
devise  and  apply  any  system  by  which  the  casea 
can  he  individually  recorded  and  treated.  Per 
sunally,  I  approach  the  problem  with  hope,  anil 
the  cApectation  of  having,  approximately,  the 
same  success  that  rewarded  similar  efforts  ap- 
plied by  our  military  authorities  in  Cuba.  But 
it  is  no  simple  matter.  We  shall,  no  doubt,  meet 
with  many  disappointments  and  digcouragements, 
and  shall  succeed  in  the  end  only  after  many 
modifications  of  our  plans  and  after  many  local 
failures. 
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if  one  may  jad^  by  his  expreeaioDs,  wm  un- 
bounded. 

The  test  blood  is  taken  from  the  lobe  of  the 
eftf,  and  the  drop  wbicli  Gils  the  capillary  tube 
is  then  tested  in  the  usual  way  to  show  the  per- 
centage of  hemoglobin.  In  every  instance  there 
is  a  daily  rise  after  treatment  liae  been  begun. 
An  exhaustive  clinical  record  of  all  cases  is  kept 
by  the  commission. 

The  scenes  about  the  camp,  especially  in  the 
morning,  are  sad  and  striking.  In  many  in 
vtances  the  poor  natives  come  from  distant  bar- 
rios, and  are  well-nigh  exhausted  when  they  reach 
the  scene  of  relief.  It  is  a  pitiable-looking  crowd, 
but  it  is  a  representative  one,  and  is  a  forceful 
argument  in  favor  of  a  vigorous  prosecution  of 
the  commission's  work.  The  patients  ruiige  in 
age  from  eight  to  nearly  eighty,  ami  most  of 
them  are  prematurely  old  and  show  the  dire  ef- 
fects of  anemia  and  lack  of  nutrition.  Not  un- 
til they  feel  the  benefjcial  effects  of  tlie  treat- 
ment does  the  shadow  of  despair  leave  their 
faces  ;  then  they  depart  full  of  hope  and,  pre- 
aamably,  empty  of  anemia  parasites. 


h.  Eiinqut  RDdrtmwK. 


OMwr  or  cmnD  MAn 


It  is  the  parpoaa  of  tba  eommiaiioB  to  Mid     1 
to  every  health  olBcer  of  Porto  Rico  a  report  ol 
all  the  experiments,  and  to  urge  cooperation  aai     ' 
uniform  treatment  in  all  parts  of  the  island. 
Unless  this  native  assistance  is  secured,  the  work 
of  eradicating  the  disease  will  be  very  slow,  es- 
pecially in  the  coffee  districts,  where  it  is  most 
prevalent.     Some  of  the  Porto  Rican  docton 
are    not   inclined    to   adopt   readily    American 
methods  of  practice,  and  the  convincing  of  these 
cynics  wilt  be  a  difficult  task  for  the  commission 
to   accomplish.     Others,  on  the   contrary,  are 
showing  keen  interest,  and  are  giving  besrtj 
support  to  the  workers.     Of  this  type  was  Dr. 
Enrique  Rodrigues,  an  ardent  volunteer  asso- 
ciate  of  the  commission,    who  was    suddenly 
stricken   with    heart-failure   and   was    removed 
from  the  anemia  camp  to  his  home,  only  to  di& 
A  few  of  the  concluBtona  of  studenta  of  the 
anemia  question  in  Porto  Rico  will  show  the 
importance  of  the  experiments  now  being  made. 
Gen.  George  W.  Davis,  the  new  governor  of  the 
Panama  Canal  strip,  and  formerly  military  gov- 
ernor of  Porto  Rico,  declared  in  a  report :  "  It 
is  a  conservative  estimate  to 
place  the  laboring  classes  at 
six  hundred  thousand  aonls, 
who  do  not  own  a  rood  of 
land,  or  possess  property  of 
any  kind,  except  a  misera- 
ble cabin  or  thatched  hitt 
and  a  few  insignificant  ar- 
ticles of  household   goods. 
This  comprises  what  is 
known  to-day  as  'jibaros,' 
,    or  'peons.'" 

Dr.  Ashford  says  Uist 
this  class  furnishes  the  cases 
of  uncinariasis;  that  it  is 
his  firm  behef  that  90  per 
cent,  of  them  living  outside 
of  the  larger  cities  are  in- 
fected with  the  parasite,  and 
that  73  per  cent,  of  those 
infected  show  decided  symp- 
toms. 

In  the  cities  it  is  less 
common,  but  not  9  per  cent 
of  the  population  of  Porto 
Rico  live  in  towns  of  more 
than  eight  thousand  inhabi- 
tants. In  tiie  coffee  dis' 
tricts,  the  infection  comee 
largely  throuffh  the  methods 
of  planting  the  bean  in  the 
Mn.  damp,    rich    soil.     A    little 

hole  is  made  with  the  finger, 
and  th**  "■  ""■       -^  in 


D  MAnra  MnvausB  oaaaTon  as 
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A.  PATIBNT'S  TBST.  SHOWl.NO  PHONT    PI.AP  AN»  aiPE    WACLS 

'Within  tlie  past  few  years,  sauuloria  tltrougli 
out  the  West  anil  S<iiitliw>.'st  \vn\c  ileiiiunstratPil 
that  c'onsuiiiptioD.  ovt'n  in  tljc  tliinl  stu^o,  can 
be  cured.  I'mbuhly  the  best  results,  aa  well  as 
the  most  reliable  slatislics,  (.'oiiii!  fmni  Fort 
Stanton.  Id  scrutiniKiii)^  the  rcsultti  <iliUiincd 
there,  two  things  must  bi<  liuriie  in  mind  : 

First — Caties  iu  all  stages  of  ailvancement  are 
admitted. 

Stomii — Statistics  as  to  improvement  and  cur>; 
are  authentie. 
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are  admitted  through  the  United  St&tes  nuuine 
hospitals,  which  are  maintained  Rt  practically 
every  river,  lake,  and  ocean  {wrt  in  the  United 
Stiiles  and  its  possessions.  These  hoepifaab  are 
for  the  relief  of  sick  sailors,  who,  as  a  rule,  have 
uo  homes,  are  not  legal  residents  of  any  civic 
community,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  carad  for 
in  county  or  municipal  hospitals.  On  this  ac- 
cotnit,  and  liecauso  the  commerce  in  which  he  ie 
engaged  is  of  a  national  rather  ihaa  of  State  or 
muniL'i[>al.  benefit,  the  sailor  is  considered  the 
ward  of  the  federal  government. 

Whenever  the  doctors  at  a  marine  hoepitil 
discover  tuberculosis  in  a  patient,  they  immedi- 
ately senil  him  to  Fort  Stanton  for  treatment 
His  railroad  fai-e  is  !>aid,  and  his  subsistence, 
(luarliTS,  clothing  (in  some  cases),  and  other 
necessities  are  supplied  free  at  the  Banatoriuoi, 
where  h«  may  n<main  until  cured,  or,  if  hia  con- 
dition does  not  improve,  until  he  dies,  when  he 
is  given  decent  burial.  Thus  is  the  Government 
doing  good  in  two  ways :  it  is  giving  relief 
whih'  they  live,  and  often  permanent  cure,  to 
afflicted  men  who  are  too  poor  to  place  them- 
selves in  private  sanatoria  ;  and  it  is  removing 
to  an  isolated  plat-e  patients  infected  with  a 
readily  communicable  disease,  thereby  lessening. 
if  only  a  little,  the  tendency  of  tuberculosis  to 
spri'ud. 

The  improvement  and  cure  of  consumptives 
at  Fort  j^taiiton  have  liecn  effected  by  the  treat- 
ment of  the  body  of  the  jatient — not  by  the 
treatment  c.f  the  disease.  The  medical  iirotes- 
sion  does  not  admit  that  then^  has  t>een  discov- 
ered a  fiiM'cific  remedy  that  will  cure  consump- 
tic>n.      In    the   absence    of  such  a  remedv,  the 
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iloctOTS  at  Fori  StantOD  call  upon  nature  to  ilu 
llie  work  of  medicine.  The  wliolo  gist  of  the 
ttvatnient  '\»  ■  build  up  the  general  tone  of  tho 
lioiJy  to  a  )>oint  whore  the  Byetem,  of  its  own 
accord,  will  throw  oS  the  disease. 

To  accomplish  thia,  three  things  have  been 
found  to  be  of  paramount  importance.  They 
arc  :   rest,  outdoor  life,  wholesome  food. 

Consumption  is  tho  moat  devastating  to  the 
EV'Bt«in  of  all  the  diseases  to  which  the  human 
body  is  heir.  It  not  only  eats  up  the  Inngs, 
but  it  reduces  the  vitality  of  its  victim  to  the 
lowest  ebb.  The  most  meager  student  of  nmdi- 
cal  science  ought  to  realize  that  a  body  in  which 
the  vitality  is  badly  impaireil  should  not  bo 
tuced  farther,  bnt  should  be  given  absolute  rest. 
in  order  that  the  remaining  strength  be  per 
mitted  to  fight  the  disease. 

The  qneetlon  of  food  for  a  consumptive  is 
evBD  more  simple  than  the  question  of  rest,  lie 
■honld  receive  plain,  well  cooked,  nutritious,  tis 
■oe-building  food, — the  same  food  that  is  given  a 
prixe-Bghter  training  for  a  fight  ( for  the  consump- 
tive is  training  for  a  hard  fight),  or  an  athletic 
team  praparing  for  a  contest  At  Fort  i^tnnton. 
it  baa  been  found  that  eggs  and  milk  are  exceed- 
ingly beneficial,  and  patients  are  given  both  in 
abundance.     A  herd  of  dairy  cattle  is  kept  on 


and  iucroased  from  time  to  time 
a»  tho  numlHif  of  pationts  increases.  A  herd  of 
range  beef  cattle  has  been  built  up  and.  in  an- 
other year  or  two,  will  supply  the  aanaiorium 
with  beef.  At  present,  moats  are  lionght  on  an- 
nual contract.  A  large  truct  of  land  is  devoted 
to  the  raising  of  garden  vegetables,  although  the 
entire  tieeJe  of  tlio  institution  cannot  as  yet  be 
met  in  that  respect. 

■'  Outdoor  life  "  probably  means  more  at  Fort 
Stanton  than  at  any  other  sanatorium  in  tho 
country,  bt^cause  there  the  patients  are  out-of- 
doors,  in  tho  actual  open  air,  practically  all  the 
time.  About  half  the  patients  slopp  in  tents, 
thereby  getting  as  much  and  as  pure  air  at  night 
as  they  would  if  they  were  actually  outof  doors, 
sleeping  on  the  ground,  with  the  naked  stars 
abovo  thi-m.  Tho  ri'Uiaiudor  iinve  beds  in  spe- 
cially ventilated  dormitories,  which  they  are  not 
[lermittcd  to  occupy  except  when  they  aro  asleep. 
.Ml  patients  are  under  the  direct  control  of 
nurses,  who  are  ri'ijuired  to  keep  their  charges 
out-of-doors  in  the  daytiini',  and  the  dormitory 
doors  and  windows  wide  ojten  at  night. 

One  of  the  gn-atCHt  advantages  in  the  treat- 
ment of  consumption  at  Fort  .Stanton  is  the 
climate.  The  sun  shines  on  an  average  of  throo 
hundi-ed   and  forty  days  per  annum,  and  on 
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irly  every  one  o£  lliese  days  il  is  mild  oiiough 
the  patients  to  sit  out  of-doorB.  The, win- 
B  are  inil<l  and  the  summcrB  cool.  The  alti- 
lo  is  6,150  feet,  which,  combined  with  the 
[III  precipitation — from  14  to  17  inches,  part 
which  is  snow — produces  an  extremely  dry 
loaphero  the  year  round.  "While  the  tempera 
e  on  one  or  two  occasionB  has  gone  over 
ety  in  the  eitmmer,  tlio  heat  is  never  ener- 
JBg.  There  is  invariably  a  cool  breeze.  It 
tlwaya  comfortable  in  the  shade,  and  at  least 
)  blanket  is  neci.'saary  at  niglit.  All  patients 
sp  well,  and  as  sleep  is  a  great  tissue-builder, 
cool  nights  in  the  summer  are  almoBt  as 
icficial  as  the  clear  days  throughout  the  year. 
the  winter,  the  temperature  at  night  tB  almost 
ariably  at  freezing  or  a  T  " 
,•8  an!  almost  universally  i 
;ialf.a-dozen  iloctors  of  th. 
rine  H OKpi I al  Service,  as- 
:e<i  by  an  etjual  number 
trained  male  nurses,  min- 
wants  of  the  i>a 


ittle  below,  but  the 

illd. 

I  rublic  Health  and 


stretches  of  green  nuder  tbe 
trees  are  furnished  with  in 
valid  chairs,  in  which  the 
patients  lounge,  sleep,  and 
read  by  day.  Even  in  the 
winter  they  are  required  to 
sit  out-of  doors,  in  the  sun, 
in  the  lee  of  a  budding, 
bundled  up  in  blankets.  It 
is  a  common  sight  to  see  a 
group  of  haltadozen  re- 
clining chairs  placed  in  two 
or  three  inches  of  snow, 
each  containing  a  patient 
muffled  from  head  to  foot. 
Occasionally  it  is  quite  cold, 
even  in  the  middle  ,of  the 
day,  but  that  makes  no  dif- 
erence.  As  long  as  it  is 
clear  the  patient  must  re- 
main out  of  doors.  At  a 
low  altitude  such  exposure  would  be  disastrous, 
but  at  Fort  Stanton  the  patients  do  not  even 
"  take  cold." 

What  to  do  to  keep  the  patients'  minds  in  ■ 
healthy  condition  has  been  a  serious  problem  at 
Fort  Stanton.  The  natural  solution  would  seem 
to  be,  "  Provide  amusements."  But  for  two  res 
sons  amusements  must  be  limited.  One  is  that 
many  reijuiro  more  or  less  physical  exertion,  and 
the  other  is  that  an  equal  number  are  too  excit- 
ing, having  a  tendency  to  make  the  patient  irri- 
table and  to  run  up  his  temperature.  Certain 
amusements,  however,  are  provided.  On  the  hills 
above  tbe  sanatorium  is  a  good  golf  course,  where 
such  patients  as  are  able  are  urged  to  play  and 
are  provided  with  clubs.  Several  croquet  sets 
are  located  on  tbe  smooth,  grassy  spots  under 
the  cottonwoods,  where  patients  can  be  seen  play- 
ing at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  early  evening.   ' 


it.8,     Thei 
eflvofs' 


inplomatic  ined 
1  iH'atment  and  an  in 
,enco  on  plenty  of  iibs" 
3  rest  and  an  abtiudaiK'i: 
outdoor  air  and  sun- 
no.  The  gnitip  of  build 
s  comprising  tlie  sana- 
ium  lie  on  the  south  bank 
I  beautilul  little  stream. 
"Kio  Bonito"  (river 
Lutiful),  in  a  grove  of 
tonwooda  and  willows. 
B    verandas   and   broad 
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Owing  to  the  generosity  of  Miss  Helen  Gould 
and  others,  the  sanatorium  is  equipped  with  an 
excellent  library  of  standard  and  current  litera- 
ture. Books  and  magazines  are  issued  to  pa- 
tients, but  all  reading  must  be  done  out-of-doors. 
No  reading-room  is  provided  in  the  library  build- 
ing, which,  however,  has  been  constructed  with 
broad  balconies,  supplied  with  reclining  chairs 
and  tables,  where  patients  may  read  and  get  the 
sun  at  all  hours  of  the  day.  In  the  winter  months, 
the  monotony  is  varied  from  time  to  time  by 
concerts,  given  by  patients  who  have  a  little 
musical  and  dramatic  ability,  and  who  are  in 
better  condition  than  the  majority.  The  veran- 
das of  all  buildings  are  furnished  with  tables,  at 
which  the  patients  play  card  games,  chess,  check- 
ers, etc.  In  the  spring,  summer,  and  fall,  such 
patients  as  are  able  are  taken  on  periodical  trips 
into  the  surrounding  mountains.  Usually  these 
outings  take  the  form  of  picnics  and  last  only  a 
day,  but  occasionally  a  party  is  taken  out  for 
fishing  or  hunting  and  camps  for  a  week  or  two 
at  a  time. 

No  patient  is  allowed  to  take  recreation  which 
requires  physical  exertion  without  permission 
from  the  surgeon  in  command.  Experience  has 
taught  the  sanatorium  officials  that  too  little  ex- 
ercise is  much  less  harmful  than  too  much,  which 
not  only  retards  the  patient  s  advancement,  but 
may  help  the  progress  of  the  disease,  and  some- 
times even  kill.  A  great  many  of  the  patients 
in  comparatively  good  condition  are  allowed  to 
own  and  ride  horses,  as  the  care  of  the  animal 
and  the  riding  are  beneficial  if  the  invalid  can 
stand  the  exercise.  A  great  many  more  of  this 
class  are  employed  at  the  sanatorium  at  light 
work,  such  as  weeding,  gardening,  caring  for 
horses,  distributing  subsistence,  tending  fires, 
etc.  A  close  watch  is  kept  on  them,  however, 
to  prevent  them  overtaxing  their  strength. 

These  exercises  have  been  found  to  be  exceed- 
ingly beneficial.  They  break  up  adhesions  and 
increase  the  breathing  space  in  the  lungs.  All 
patients — ^largely  on  account  of  the  breathing 
exercises — ^increase  their  chest  expansion  from 
one  to  three  or  four  inches  during  the  first  month 
or  two  of  their  stay  at  Fort  Stanton.  It  has  also 
been  the  experience  of  the  doctors  there  that 
patients  are  less  liable  to  have  hemorrhages  after 
admission  In  fact,  a  majority  of  the  patients 
who  have  had  hemorrhages  at  sea  level  or  in 
low  sltitades  cease  having  them  when  they  go 
to  Fort  Stanton.  This  is  due,  the  doctors  be 
lieva^  to  the  decreased  barometric  pressure. 

One  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  work 
at  Fort  Stanton  is  the  constant  effort  on  the  part 
of  every  official  connected  with  the  institution 
to  prevent  the  reinfection  of  cured  or  convales- 


cent patients  and  the  infection  of  healthy  em- 
ployees. Every  patient  is  supplied  with  a  spit- 
cup,  in  which  he  must  deposit  his  sputum.  Sofne 
of  these  are  fitted  with  paper  fillers,  which  are 
removed  and  burned  whenever  necessary  in 
brick  crematories,  several  of  which  are  located 
at  convenient  points  in  the  sanatorium  grounds. 
Others  are  metal  cups,  which  are  disinfected 
every  morning  in  a  specially  designed  steam  ster- 
ilizer. No  patient  can  spit  on  the  ground,  or 
anywhere  but  in  his  spit-cup,  and  remain  at  Fort 
Stanton.  As  science  has  demonstrated  that  the 
disease  is  transmitted  by  the  inhalation  of  tu- 
bercle bacilli,  which  are  found  only  in  the  spu- 
tum, in  most  cases,  the  utmost  rigor  is  exercised 
to  see  that  all  sputum  is  destroyed.  Recent  ex- 
periments of  injecting  dust  from  consumptives^ 
(quarters  into  guinea  pigs  has  demonstrated  that 
sanitary  conditions  are  as  near  perfect  as  pos- 
sible, and  that  the  liability  of  a  well  p>erson  be- 
coming infected  is  practically  eliminated. 

In  reviewing  statistics  obtained  at  Fort  Stan- 
ton, it  must  be  remembered  that  cases  in  all 
stages  of  advancement,  as  well  as  with  many, 
and  frequently  all,  the  various  complications  to 
which  consumptives  are  subject,  are  received. 
Cases  known  as  in  the  first  stage  are  those  in 
which  the  disease  has  not  progressed  to  a  point 
where  lung  tissue  consolidates.  The  second  and 
third  stage  cases  are  those  in  which  the  physical 
signs  indicate  consolidation,  with  or  without 
cavities.  The  second  and  third  stage  cases  are 
grouped  together  because  it  is  frequently  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  to  know  just  when  a  pa- 
tient passes  or  has  passed  from  the  one  to  the 
other.  The  percentage  of  recoveries  and  the 
extent  of  improvement  decrease  according  to 
the  advancement  the  disease  has  made  when  the 
cases  reach  the  sanatorium. 

The  following  is  a  general  summary  of  all 
cases  treated  from  the  opening  of  the  sanatorium, 
November  1  to  April  30,  1903  : 

Treated 470  cases. 

Died 80  cases,  or  1M. 

Discbarf^ed  not  improved 20  cases,  or  iSSbi, 

Diflc-hargcd  improved 102  cases,  or  34.59(. 

Discharged  apparently  cared 51  cases,  or  10.8Gd(. 

Under  treatment  April  30,  1008 148  cases,  or  31.59^. 

Eliminating  the  148  cases  under  treatment 
April  30,  1903,  and  dealing  only  with  the  cases 
in  which  treatment  has  terminated  (470  less  148) 
322,  the  statistics  are  as  follows  : 

Died 80  cases,  or27.Qj(. 

Discharged  not  improved 20  cases,  or  %.2%. 

Discharged  improved 162  cases,  or  50.3X. 

Discharged  apparently  cured 51  cases,  or  15.89(. 

This  is  what  the  Government  did  in  three  and 
onohalf   years ;    it   cured    of   consumption    51 
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men  who  woald  otherwise,  in  M  probftbility, 
bftTO  died  ;  51  cares  oat  of  470  men  treated — 
over  10  per  cent — oi  more  than  15  per  cent  of 
all  cases  in  which  treatment  had  terminated. 

Seventyuioe  of  the  470  patients  treated  bad 
eonsamption  in  its  first  stage.  The  remaining 
391  had  the  disease  in  its  second  and  third 
stages.  The  statistics  obtained  with  tbe  former 
were  as  (ollows : 

Died «cw«H.or!JiL 

Dlacbarsed  not  improved lcuea.orfi«. 

DlMlMrged  Improved fflcues.orSt(. 

DltchaiKed  kppuentlr  eared a  ctaea,  or  Sbit. 

UiMler  treatment  April  80.  IMB K9  cases,  or  KM. 

In  neither  of  the  fatal  cases  was  death  due  to 
tuberculosis.  Discarding  tbem  from  the  calcu 
lations  and  eliminating  the  twenty  two  cases  un- 
der treatment  April  30,  1903,  and  dealing  only 
with  the  remainder  of  the  cases,  in  which  treat 
ment  has  terminated,  the  statistics  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

Treated Wouea. 

Dlactutrged  not  ImproTed loMea.  ar73L 

Dlaclurged  improVed QcKsee,  orllJH. 

DIaclunted  ftpparentlr  cored n  cases,  or  BO-H. 

Following  are  the  statistics  for  the  three  hnn 
dred   and   ninety-one   second   and  third  stage 


DM 8Tc«e«,oraa(. 

DIaobarsed  not  Improved   iacasM,ortt. 

IHacbarged  improved 13B  cases,  or  8&.(K. 

DltObarsedapparentlT  cured S  oases,  or  E.M. 

Under  uvatment  ApHl  3D,  1900 ISS  cases,  or  aai. 

Eliminating  the  cases  under  treatment  April 
80,  1903,  and  dealing  only  with  the  cases  in 
which  treatment  has  terminated  (391  less  126), 
the  statistics  are  as  follows  : 

Treated SSSoaau. 

Died 87  caaes.  or  atw. 

Dlacbarged  not  Improved IScbobb.  or  M. 

Discharged  Improved 130  cases,  or  Sil. 

DlBCliftrged  apparently  cured ffl  casea,  or  B.fJ. 

But  23  cases  of  the  second  and  third  stage 
class  were  cured  out  of  a  total  of  265  cases  in 
which  treatment  has  terminated,  as  against  28 
cures  out  of  a  total  of  !>j  first-stage  cases  treated. 
Over  lialf  of  the  latter  were  cureii,  while  in  the 
former  hut  about  one-tenth.  These  figures  alone 
are  a  strong  argument  for  the  benefit  of  open- 
air  treatment  of  consumption  in  its  early  stages. 
The  percentages  of  recoveries  m  second  and 
third  stage  cases  at  Fort  Stanton,  however,  are 
considered  by  all  authorities  on  tuberculosis  to 
be  unexpectedly  high. 

Another  institution  wherein  the  Government 
obtains  excellent  reanlta  in  the  treatment  of 
consompttvee  ia  at  Fort  Bayard,  New  Mexico. 


At  this  station — an  old  army  post — is  located 
the  United  States  General  Hospital,  for  the 
treatment  of  officers  and  men  of  the  army  and 
navy  who  have  contracted  tuberculosis  in  the 
government  service.  The  hospital,  where  no 
regular  troops  of  the  line  are  on  duty,  is  under 
the  command  of  Deputy  Surgeon -General  Ed- 
ward Comegys,  who  holds  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  the  medical  department  of  the  army. 
Dr.  Comegys  was  sent  to  Fort  Bayard  last  fall. 
Prior  to  that  time,  the  institution  was  nnder  the 
direction  of  Dr.  D.  M.  Appel,  a  surgeon  of  die 
army  with  the  rank  of  major,  Dr,  Appel  went 
to  Fort  Bayard,  when  the  station  was  established 
as  a  tuberculosis  hospital,  six  years  ago.  He 
was  a  consumptive  in  the  second  stage  then. 
Now  he  is  on  active  duty  in  the  Fhilippinea — a 
well  man. 

Officers  of  the  army  and  navy  are  sent  to  Fort 
Bayard  on  sick  leave  when  it  is  first  discovered 
that  they  have  tuberculosis.  If  their  chances 
of  recovery  are  good,  they  are  retained  on  the 
active  list  and  kept  at  Fort  Bayard  until  cored 
and  able  to  return  to  duty.  If,  after  giving  the 
institution  and  the  climate  a  fair  trial,  the  iodi- 
cations  are  that  they  will  never  be  able  to  ac- 
cept regular  duty,  they  are  retired  for  physical 
disability,  and,  as  retired  officers,  are  entitled  to 
treatment  at  Fort  Bayard  as  long  as  they  wish 
to  remain  there.  Enlisted  men,  to  become  pa- 
tients, must  be  discharged  from  the  eervioe  ud 
enrolled  as  membere  of  the  Soldiers'  and  Sadots' 
Home,  whoso  inmates  are  entitled  to  tnmtmfnl 
at  Fort  Bayard  if  they  snfter  from  any  form  of 
tuberculosis. 

There  are  always  between  three  hTmdred  and 
fifty  and  four  hundred  patients  at  Fort  Bayard, 
where  the  percentage  of  cnres  has  been  between 
6  and  1 0  per  cent  The  treatment  is  practically 
the  same  as  that  administered  at  Fort  Stanton. 


BATTLESHIPS,    MINES.   AND   TORPEDOES. 

BY  PARK.  BENJAMIN. 

THE  fighting  line,  whether  of  a  navy  or  of  & 
fleet,  is  an  assemhtage  u(  its  most  pnwor- 
fnl  Teasela.  It  is  not  any  collection  of  sliipe. 
some  Btroug.  others  weak,  wtiich  may  ho  fortui- 
tously brought  into  simultaneous  action,  but  a 

segre^tioD  of  the  strongest,  which,  presumably, 

must  encounter  »   similar    segregation    of    the 

enemy's  strongest.     The  fighting  lino  is,  them- 

fore.  H  line  of  champions,  and  utKin  iu  strength, 

both  actual  anil  rtilatively.  to  that  of  llie  enemy's 

line,  iinil  not  upon  tlie  aggregate  paper  strength 

of  the  navy  to  which  it  belongs,  depends  victory 

or  di'feat.      The  highi'st   known  expression  of 

naval   [xiwer  omliodicd  in  a  single  unit  veBsel  is 

inieudf.1  to  l*e  the  battloship.    This  is  the  chain- 

pion.  and  with  the  battleship  lines  of  tlie  world's 

navies  is  siippKised  to  rest  thi^  ultimate  ilecisiun 

of  its  naval  couflicts. 

A  liattleship  is  a  floating  and  self-moving  steel 

citadel.      It  cariies  guns  of  tlie  largest  caliber 

—  I'J  and  13  inch  —  besides  others  of  sniuller 

liore.     The  I'J-inoh  guns  in  our  Ijattleships,  now 

listed  in  preference  to  the  larger  type,  are  capa- 
ble of    sending  thnir    projectiles    tlinmgb  '>1,2 

ini'hes  of  Krupp  armor  at  "J. 000  yards"  distaneo 

with  a  muzzle  energy  of  4r..'i46  foot-tons-     The 

Russian  and   Japanese  guns  of  similar  cnliljer 

are  aliout  one-third  less  jwwerful.     Battleships 

UT^  armored  in  order  to  protect  their  cnsws  and 

gnus,  and  also  their  hulls  and  machinery.  A  belt 

of  armor  about  H  feet  wide,  and  extending  the 

whole  h.-ugth  of  the  ship,  is  used  for  liiill  protoc-      tbur  harbor.  The  Jiipaneae  (igliting  line  included 

the  .W//,vi."'.  As-ihi.  -Sy„l,VA,-. 
III".  Fuji,  ynsliiiiiii,  and  //'<(- 
.vHw.  Of  these,  one,  the  H-il- 
■iii<i;  has  lw<in  completely 
destroyed,  and  the  remain- 
der are  in  a'.'live  service,  but 
their  condition  i»  unknown, 
nnd  is  kept  curefully  con 
cealed  by  the  Japanese. 

rp  to  the   present  time, 
these  twu  lij:Iiting  lines  ' 


tion,  supplemented   by 

a   (.roteetive  steel  deck 

which  sliipea  upward    from  the  bottom  of  the 

armor 

belt.      In    additi 

on.  there    are    the  coal 

bunkers 

,  which  receive 

and  smother  fragments 

()f  burst 

ing  shell,  and  tl: 

le  ci.iTerdams  filled  with 

cellulost 

•. — a  material  w 

hich.  on  penetration  and 

welting, 

swells  up  and 

clusi's  the  liole  made  by 

the  proj 

ectilo.     There  li 

as  been  of  lato  years  a 

tendenc 

y  to  use  armor 

more  fur  the  protection 

of  guns' 

.f  hull,  and  therefore  the 

larger  guns  are  nn>unte< 

1  in  turrets  rising  out  of 

heavily 

armomi  cvlin.l 

ers   (barlietles),  and   the 

others  in  casemates  cov 

■ered  with  ihiek  plating. 

Necessri 

rily,  since  ?o  nui 

ich  iif  liiT  toiinage  is  de- 

voted  til 

>  guns  and  artiio 

r,  the  batih.ship  does  not 

possess  1 

either  the  engim 

!•  (Miwcr  or  tlLe  coal-siip- 

ply  of  a 

eniiser.      She  ci 

imnot  steam  as  fast  nor 

travel  w 

ith'.ut  reciialing 

for  (!o  great  a  distance. 

but  ^he 

can  give,  and  <■ 

speeiHily  take,  blows  tar 

hey.md  the  cruis<.r's  ca| 

i;i<;ity.     Kor  tactical  pur- 

[Kises.  a 

liiist-ehiss  model 

■n  liattleship  is  regarded 

as  a  mat 

:eli  fi.r  four  arui 

,.red  cruisers. 

NOT 

I.INH    YKT    niOVK 

n    ,.V    TTIK    K.Ul    KAST, 

At  ih 

!■   lieginnidg  of 

the  preseiit   cundict.  the 

Russian 

fighting  line  in 

(.'hinese  watei-s  consisted 

of  sevei 

,  shiiis.— namel 

v.  the    r~iinviti-h.   llelsti- 

,S-.H,  /V„ 

■StiV^  i:,l.<.:l„,  I', 

.If-ni.   /••:l.;/,.,,-/:iU:and 

.'^ni.il-'/i 

'■'.     I)f  these,  oi 

le.  the  J'-U'>,m>;l-Vfk.  has 

been  co 

inpletely  destroy 

ed.  four  have  brn^n  badly 

injured. 

and  two  siill  re 

iiiHin  utdiurt  in  i'ort  .\r- 

not  i: 
tlie 


Th 


eof 


ing  ipiestiona  rela- 
iHttleship  efficiency 
nave  heen  answered  by  the 
present  war.     While  abun- 
tests  liave  been  made  of 


I  he  I 


rer  of  a 


I :  speed  [uu  trlalj,  lU  k 


resisting  po\ 
J) late    and    the    penetrative 
power   of   guns,  no  uo.ti'^t^ 
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baa  yet  been  willing  to  expend  a  liattleflhi))  as 
ft  target  in  order  tliat  itu  redating  qualities  ae 
a  structure  may  l>e  determined.  It  ie  not  cer- 
tain under  what  conditionB  of  stress  and  strain, 
or  of  wear,  this  structure  will  pass  the  limit 
of  Berioua  deterioration  ;  it  is  not  certain 
whether  and  for  how  lonj;  it  can  witliBtaiid 
without  impairment  tlie  eliock  of  its  own  guns  ; 
it  IB  not  certain  what  will  liajtpcn  to  it  if 
Struck  er|uarely  by.  say,  a  I'J-inch  shell  at  mod- 
erate range,  even  if  the  annor  at  the  impact 
point  ia  not  jienetrated.  No  two  hostile  Hcets 
of  modern  battleships — no  two  hostile  modern 
battleships — have  ever  tried  out  conclusions. 
While  the  battleship  is  believed  to  he.  as  already 
atatcd.  the  highest  expression  of  naval  power,  and 
the  nations  of  the  world  have  gone  steadily  on 
increasing  it  in  size  and  in  cost,  still  tliig  couiije 
is  dictated  largely  by  theoretical  conclusions. 
It  is  not  certain  that  the  twttleship  is  the  correct 
deduction  from  our  present  knowledge  of  naval 
warfare.  It  in  not  apparent  how  anything  but 
actual  trial  in  war  will  demonstrate  what  that 
correct  deduction  ia. 

NO    BATTLESHIP   TEST   AS    *KT. 

The  existing  conflict  has  shown.  howpv«r 
that  the  fighting  lines  of  both  antagonist 
be  materially  impaired  without  any  actual 
mg  of  them.  The  Kussiaii  line  lias  bei 
down  from  seven  to  two  effective  vessel 
the  Japanese  from  six  to  five  ;  so  that  w 
the  outset,  on  paper,  the  Russians  had  an 
ent  superiority,  the  scale  is  now  turned, 
obvious  result  is  that  the  Japanese  gftior 


II  four  12JDch  gona. 


ability  to  transport  their  a^ 
mies  to  the  mainland  unim- 
peded by  the  Russian  battle- 
ship fleet,  which  became  shot 
up  in  Port  Arthur. 

This  was  the  iminedisle 
consequence  of  the  use  of  the 
self-propelling  torpedo  and, 
possibly,  of  the  fixed  sub- 
merged mine.  While  these 
weapons  of  themselves  are 
by  no  means  new,  the  demoD- 
Btration  of  their  capacities  in 
cutting  down  the  strength  of 
the  all  -  important  fighting 
line  is  new  ;  and  it  is  this 
demonstration  which  has 
aroused  of  late  the  doubts 
concerning  the  battleship. 

Of  course,  command  of  the 
sea  is  presumably  attainable 
by  a  fleet  composed  of  the 
moat  powerful  units  and  ca- 
pable of  overcoming  the  enemy's  beat  fleet. — 
and.  on  paper,  other  things  being  equal,  seven 
battleships  can  overmatch  five.  But  command  of 
the  sea,  in  fact,  as  we  now  see,  can  he  lost  by  the 
superior  fleet  if  it  ia  vulnerable  to  certain  other 
weapons  which  can  be  independently  used.  This 
is  because  the  battleship,  as  at  present  construct- 
ed, cannot  resist  the  submarine  mine  or  torpedo 
charged  with  modern  high  explosive  in  snBicienl 
quantity  to  break  in  its  sides.  No  means  has  yet 
been  invented  which  holds  out  reasonable  hope  of 
protection  by  extraneous  contrivances.  Nets 
cannot  be  employed,  and  all  schemes  involving 
shields  surrounding  the  vessel  with  an  interven- 
ing water  space  have  proved  ineffectual.  Inner 
partitions  of  Bt«el,  with  coal  packed  between 
them  and  the  wall  of  the  ship,  were  on  the  dar- 
fEitr/i.  and  apparently  failed.  Much  cellular 
subdivision  did  not  save  the  PetropavJovsk,  and 
her  longitudinal  bulkhead  seemingly  contributed 
to  her  prompt  upsetting  through  the  accumula- 
tion of  water  on  one  side  of  it. 

WHAT   ARZ   MIMES? 

It  is  of  interest  to  nnderstuid  whst  these  for- 
midable weapons,  before  which  even  the  most 

tmnrArfiTl    liattlAnhin  ftitnAam  •«  ilnfrmanlnaB   u  m. 
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(Tbe  miDe  c^we  l9  held  by  lu  cable 
nmin  JUBt  below  the  surface  of  the  WH- 

es  main-  ^^^    ^j^^   anchor    resting   on    the 

3  way  in        bottom.) 
hey    are 

'he  simplest  and  oldest  form,  equally 
19  to  friend  and  foe,  is  the  contact  mine, 
xplodes  only  wlien  a  vessel  actually 
»  projecting  firing  pin.  This  was  used 
onfederatee  during  the  Civil  AVar,  and 
the  Spaniards  at  Guantanamo,  where 
and  friendly  barnacles  forlunateiy 
em  liarniless.  A  safer  and  lietter  ar- 
nt  depends  upon  the  closing  of  an  elec- 
itact  by  the  vessel  colliding  either  with 
1  itself  or  with  a  buoy  connected  to  it, 
aUishing  a  circuit  through  which  the 
;an  be  6red  either  automatically  or  at 
of  a  controlling  operator.  This  is  the 
pedient.  The  wires  are  led  to  a  shore 
r  a  ship.  When  not  automatic,  the  elec- 
rangements  are  such  that  each  mine,  as 


soon  as  struck,  signals  that  fact  to  the  operator, 
usually  by  lighting  an  electric  lamp.  He  then 
presses  a  key  which  closes  the  firing  circuit  and 
explodes  the  charge.  He  may  be  far  inland 
and  entirely  safe  from  hostile  fire,  and,  of  coui-se, 
it  is  not  necessary 
for  him  actually  to 

Bcl  which  thus  sends 
in   a  signal    for  its 
•'•™'  own  destruction. 

Ground  mines, 
which  rest  on  the 
bottom,  are  fired  in 
the  same  way,  and 
are  especially  em- 
ployed when  there 
are  swift  currents 
"  which    would     tear 

buoyant  mines  from 
their  anchorages,  or 
where  the  water  is 
shallow  and  there  is 
not  much  rise  and 
tall     of    tide.      All 


(The  circalt  may  be  broken 


a  a1lo> 


frlendl)'  ships  to  iiaaa  in  sate- 

ty;    but  when  the   circuit  it 

cloned,  collision  with  the  mine 

determines lla eiplusion.)  mines   are  usually 

laid  in  groups,  so  as 
to  form  a  so-called  '•  mine  field  "  of  sufficient  area 
to  prevent  vessels  reaching  the  harbor  or  other 
place  to  be  protected   without  encountering  or 


■  WttbaBtrBBcbOTBiiIlBiioMdoDabelt,  the  upper  portion  of  which  c< 

■  tkM  droppad  orerboud  SDCceaBlvely,  and  anchor  themselves  as  the  ship  steams 
IrJMdkUitawar.l 
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puain^  over  them  ;  and 
k  great  deal  of  ingenuity 
has  been  expended  in  de- 
vising contrivances 
whereby  one  mine  of  a 
group  or  any  number  of 
them,  or  one  group  or  any 
number  of  groups,  may 
be  controlled  ae  occasion 
may  require. 

Because  of  the  perfec- 
tion to  which  these  de- 
vices have  been  brought 
and  the  comparative  safe- 
ty with  which  mines  may 
now  be  handled,  tliey  are 
rapidly  becoming  a  part 
of  the  equipment  of  war 
veaaels.  Squadrons  or 
single  eliips  now  secure 
protection  from  attack  in 
harbors  in  which  refuge 
is  taken  by  quickly  min- 
ing the  approaches  ;  and, 
in  our  navy  this  is  made 
a  regular  drill  during  the 
summer  maneuvers,  and 
every  effort  is  exerted  to 
do  the  work  with  the  ut- 
most celerity.  So,  also. 
an  inferior  force  may  shut 
up  an  enemy  in  port  by 


Skmrlnc  how  U 
OMtCToIlad  fi 


.e  vcaeelaarefn  pctt- 


A  and  B  keep  their  tclescop 


cloBlnB  ol 
iJlr*ctIr  l> 


1  pmitlDD,  while  the  veaeelB  I>  knd  F  will  paaa  the  mine. 


.._ .n  noopi  In  the  channela  &ud  electrically 

NottM  the  3lap»ltIon  of  the  frraapa  In  the  eaat  or 

lUtWa  Biat  a  Tiaal  avoldiiig  one  sronp  will  certainlr  mm  oter 
.  nawkola  p»ot«ctoJ  ■«•««  is  swept  brOre  of  enwU  aniu  to 
ililM  miHaflwu.  ■Till  !■  ni lull  ml  iQ  iiiii  I  hlliiim  ■!  iilglil 


laying  lines  of  mines  acnM 
the  entrance,  an  expedient 
which  we  did  not  adopt 
against  Cervera's  sqnadna 
at  Santiago,  but  which  ii 
usually  advantageous,  sines 
it  leaves  the  blockading  fleet 
free  to  engage  in  other  oper»- 
tiouB.  The  mines  which  ble* 
np  the  Pelfnpavlovsk  and  th» 
JlttUuse — if  tliey  were  ndnes 
— were  evidently  of  the  con- 
tact type,  and  exploded  is 
soon  as  they  were  strack. 
The  mine — if  it  was  such— 
which  blew  up  the  Pttropa*- 
lovak  waa  anchored  in  places 
probably,  by  one  of  the  Jap- 
anese torpedo  boats.  If  the 
Hatatue  was  destroyed  by  a 
floating  mine  "ten  miles 
from  land,"  it  is  safe  to  con- 
clude that  that  mine  was  not 
anchored  where  it  did  its 
fatal  work,   Imt  was  ou 
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bad    broken    adrift    from    its    moorings. 

it  is  aa  likely  to  havo  been  of  Japanese  aa 
«ian  origin. 

ere  hiioyant  mines  are  moored  in  a  tide- 
lio  forc>?  of  a  heavy  gal«,  iiiiitcd  to  that  of 
usual   tide,  may  tear  them  from  their  an- 

anil  in  such  case  there  is  no  telling  where 
lay  fco.  But  no  mines  are  purposely  set 
TO  drift  about  aimlessly.  They  would  \ia 
igerous  tu  friend  as  to  enemy,  and  the  aug- 
D  that  the  llussians  intentionally  "  Glled  the 
i  around  Port  Arthur  with  loose  torpe- 
is  altogether  absurd.  There  has  l)een 
•■viTi- weather  along  the  Asiatic  coast  since 
tai-k  on  I'ort  Arthur  began,  and  if  mines 
Lit^n  found  far  at  sea,  it  is  only  reasonable 
pose  that  they  were  originally  in  the  harljor 
els  and  became  awi-pt  away.  The  bay  of 
k'ork  was  thickly  planted  with  similar  mines 
g  tbe  Spanish  war,  and  several  of  tliem, 

were  detached  by  storms  or  broken  loose 
Lcs  running  into  them  (while  unprimed,  of 
i.  otherwise  the  tugs 
L  have  vanished),  went 
ito  the  ocean.  Some 
found  as  far  north  as 
laat  I'f  Maine,  and  oth- 
lyb^floatingalxjutyet. 


Maxim's  article  on  torpedoes  in  the  May  number 
of  this  Review. 


BOATS    AND    DESTROYERS. 

A  torpedo  boat  is  simply  a  light  craft  having 
no  powers  of  reaistanco  of  its  own  (for  it  ia 
usually  made  of  very  thin  steel),  tbo  function  of 
which  is  to  bring  torpedoes  within  range  of  the 
vessel  or  vessels  to  be  attacked.  This  boat  is 
literally  tilled  with  engines,  and  can  steam  at  a 
high  speed. — from  2.'>  to  35  knots  per  hour.  It 
works  under  cover  of  fog  or  darkness,  or  both, 
aud  relies  upon  a  sudden,  swift  dash  to  close 
upon  its  victim  and  simultaneously  to  set  free 
its  torpedo,  which  is  fired  from  a  swiveled  tube 
carried  on  the  deck.  Frequently,  as  in  the  firat 
assault  on  the  Russian  ships  at  Port  Arthur,  a 
flotilla  of  these  boats  attacks  en  ni'isxe,  and  a 
number  of  torpedoes  are  simultaneously  dis- 
charged in  the  enemy's  direction,  with  tbe  idea 
that  some  fraction  of  them  will  certainly  take 
effect. 


lile  Ifjth  niiue  and  tor- 
iccoinplish  their  object 
)  external  explosion 
crushes  in  the  bottom 
[f  of  the  vessel,  tht*y 
ifft-rent  things.  The 
is  stationary,  the  tor- 
is  movable.  The  mine 
in  ambush  for  its  prey 
lie  to  it.  the  torpedo 
its  '{uairy.  The  kind 
"pedo  most  commonly 
is  that  of  the  White- 
type,  which  was  fully 
bed   in   Mr.   Hudson 


n  the  side  ot  the.  Raraiaia  cralwr  Patlwla.) 
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A  torpedo-boat  destroyer  is  a  larger  and  faster 
torpedo  boat,  designed  not  only  to  project  tor- 
pedoes, but  also  provided  with  a  battery  of  guns 
of  sufficient  size  to  annihilate  the  torpedo  boats 
of  the  enemy.  A  destroyer  is  like  a  dragon- fly 
among  mosquitoes.  It  is  supposed  to  be  able  to 
catch  any  tori)edo  boat  an<l.  if  need  l)e,  to  run  it 
down  and  sink  it  by  the  collision.  Torj)edo-l)oat 
destroyers  can  ke<»p  the  sea  longer  than  torpedo 
boats  and  stand  heavier  weather,  so  that  under 
cover  <>i  fog  or  darkness  they  can  be  employed 
to  t/^rpx'do  the  fighting  line  when  it  is  far  from 
land  and  not  ex|)ecting  any  hostih?  onslaught. 
Torpedo  Vioats  and  torpedo-boat  destroyers  liave 
been  used  indiscriminately  by  both  antagonists 
in  the  present  war,  and  with  little  diflferentia- 
tion  of  purj>ose. 

Submarine  torpedo  boats  are  not  known  to 
have  IxK^n  employed  by  either  Russians  or  Japa- 
Deee  up  to  the  time  of  writing,  but  Russia  was 
I^poruAi,  in  llMi.'i,  to  be  building  fifty  of  them, 
aod  it  has  }x»en  persistently  asserted  that  Japan 
ha«  had  four  in  actual  service  throughout  the 
lio«Jtiliti«ti«.  There  are  indications  pointing  to 
t}i«  «fiijpIoyment  of  a  submarine  in  the  sinking 
of  the  l'rtropavlnrsk\ — and,  indeed,  some  people 
ba%'«;  jx>«itively  asserte<i  that  they  actually  saw 
tl*e  \M/iiX  jiJHt  iMffore  the  fatal  torjiedo  was  deliv- 
emA.  If  the  floating-mine  tlieory  is  excluded, 
tl*e  d«-i*trnction  of  the  Hatsust:,  ten  miles  from 
laud,  aim/  Kii^geHtH  th(;  work  of  a  submarine  ; 
l/yt  «gain»tt  tlu'H«*  suHpicions  are  to  ])e  set  the 
yjtlilvti  d«rnialrt  of  both  combatants  that  either 
y/mf^.*i'''i  an  availabh;  boat  of  this  kind.  It  is 
bar'l.y  jx/ftKiMe.  however.  tr>  doubt  that  unless 
th'-  var  >-  'quickly  ended,  submarines  will  ulti- 
tt,%Ur.\i  p!ay  an  important  part. 

'I.'.'T  •vj,':  of  Huhmarine  us(k1  in  our  navy  is 
/:*;,*',. «:  ffi  running  on  the  surface  of  the  water 
if,  •'.«:  ',r'ii nary  way  when  not  in  acrtion.  The 
V,*:  .*.  •'.'?!  projM-lh'd  like  an  automobile,  by  a 
%.'.:.-.*.  '/iu'^.  t'lt'/iriti.  \Vh<*n  it  attacks,  all  open- 
*?./*  *•'  *:.'i>A'*\  and  the  boat  dives.  Motive 
;•,!.«-•  ^  '-"N  fjjrni^lii'd  to  the  propclhjr  from  a 
*•/.•*/.  ^r^i'.T)'.  whirh  also  snpi)lie8  electric 
jfc"  .  •■  •  .  ,:,'..ri;it in;/ the  interior.  Compressed 
ib  •  *  •  ••«;  •/,rj,i.#j,H'H,  r.'irri«'<l  in  large  tanks, 
^-  :  •  i  f.',  *'..'  M»';it;,iri^  jMirposen.  Tlie  vessel 
*r  j-v  ■'  ,  '.'/V.  f.'^nzontallv  and  vertically  bv 
t  '■  •  ■  ,  '.':'r  ai,'l  k''pt  at  a  <lefi!iit(i  immer- 
,  ■  .  i  .  *".'.'..  JO  to  .'JO  fe<!t  liolow  th(»  sur- 
;/,'  i*  a''*ra''v.  Of  r'ourse,  the  helms- 
^  '  7k\,*'A'\  of  hirii.  and  therefore  he 
r\  'r  .-  ''4".  r.  'oifipa-jrt.  just  as  he  would 
#-■.♦-•  *•;.  .'^-^r.  .fi  ?h«:  dark  or  dens(?  fog.  He 
i.rt'.  •  ^.t^  V,'  b-',  '.1  an  opli^-al  device  called  the 
?./»  •:!>«.•■;>-  v»  :..*::.  .h  'arri^-d  above  th(;  surface  of 
••..»    W4.!i*./  a.'a'.    r.f'/;<r<r»i  a  dnninished  picture  of 
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the  surroundings  upon  a  tablet  on  the  boat.  The 
torpedo  is  placed  in  a  tube  in  the  pointed  bow 
of  the  boat,  arranged  with  an  air-lock  so  that 
water  cannot  enter,  and  is  projected  therefrom 
by  a  puff  of  compressed  air.  The  submarine 
approaches  her  prey  with  her  conning  tower 
just  awash,  so  that  her  helmsman's  head  ami 
shoulders  are  above  the  surface,  and  thus  be  is 
enaV)led  to  steer  directly  for  the  enemy's  ship 
until  some  one  on  board  the  latter  sights  what 
seems  to  be  a  harmless  keg  or  barrel  drifting 
by.  No  chances,  however,  are  taken  as  to  the 
harmlessness,  and  the  quick-fire  hail  begins  at 
once.  Then  the  helmsman  notes  the  compass- 
bearing  of  his  victim  and  dives.  lie  estimates 
his  distance,  and  when  he  thinks  he  has  reached 
torpedo  range,  he  orders  the  torpedo  to  be  re- 
leased, and  then  twists  around  and  possibly 
dives  deeper  to  avoid  the  explosion. 

WHAT   HAS   BEEN   DEMONSTRATED   OF   THE   TORPEDO. 

The  torpedo,  either  stationary  in  the  mine  or 
movable  and  projected  from  torpedo-b<»at  or  sub- 
marine, has,  as  we  have  seen,  really  determined 
the  command  of  the  sea  in  the  present  conflict 
Guns  and  armor  have  not  to  the  same  extent 
directly  affected  the  situation.  They  have  l)een 
present,  but  gun-fire  has  not  caused  the  relative 
disparity  between  the  Russian  and  the  Japanese 
fleets,  because  the  fleets  have  not  met. 

There  is  still,  however,  the  question  of  what 
part  the  torpedo  will  play  when  projected  fn^m 
vessels  in  the  fighting  line  ;  and  that  raises  the 
whole  issue  whether  the  naval  conflict  of  the 
future  between  the  most  powerful  of  battleships 
will  be  mainly  a  torpedo  fight  or  a  gun  figtit. 
Preponderating  naval  opinion  is  now  forcing  the 
installation  of  submerged  torpedo  tubes  in  the 
battleships  themselves. 

We  are  spending  about  three  million  dollars 
in  doing  it.  Two  tubes  will  be  placed  in  each 
of  the  battleships  of  the  Peniisylvania  class,  and 
four  each  in  those  of  the  Louisiana  and  Virffinta 
classes,  in  the  Mississippi  and  Idaho,  and  in  the 
l^ennr.'isff  and  Washington, 

Torpedo  range  is  now  about  2,000  yards.  The 
improvements  which  are  being  made,  it  is  esti- 
mated, will  nearly  double  this,  and  that  before 
very  long.  This  means  that  when  two  fleets  ap- 
pn)ach  each  other  in  order  of  battle, — usually  in 
lino  ahead  with  ships  400  yards  apart,  and  the 
lines  making  an  angle  to  one  another  so  that 
as  many  guns  can  be  brought  to  bear  as  possi- 
ble,— torix'do  firing  will  begin  when  the  inter- 
vening distance  is  about  two  miles.  This  is,  if 
anything,  beyond  effective  fighting  range  of  the 
guns.  As  the  distance  decreases  the  accuracy 
of  the  flight  of  the  torpedo  increases;  and  be* 
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comoB  as  great  if  not  greater  than  that  of  the 
pm  projectiles.  What  tactics  are  to  be  used  to 
Tiie«t  tbese  new  conditions  is  not  yet  assured, 
but  that  the  chances  of  hits  with  the  tor|>edoe8 
are  very  large — one  in  thriic  under  the  condi- 
tions alKive  stated — is  well  recognized. 

Against  submerged  torpedoes,  guns  and  armor 
do  not  protect.  And  so.  even  when  we  consider 
the  itctiial  figlit  of  ships  fit  to  lie  in  the  line— 
Ijaltleshipn  against  battleships — tlic  torpedo  in- 
stantly obtrudes  itself  as  a  factor  which  must  he 
dealt  with.  Are  we  to  jjto  on  imilding  tlieso  huge 
filiating  forts,  with  great  siiperstructures  and 
ctiormously  heavy  armor  and  gnns  piled  high 
up  in  llieni,  knowing  that  a  single  e.xplosion  un- 
dt-r  water  may  cause  thein  infallibly  to  "turn 
turtle "'  and  plunge  to  the  bottom  ?  Arc  we  to 
gi)  t-n  building  them,  with  bottoms  weaker  than 
thi'se  i>f  merchant  ships,  because  hitherto  we 
have  not  believoii  in  the  dangers  of  torpedo  at- 
tacks ?  These  are  viul  ((uestions.  They  are  not 
iuHu<'nceil  by  the  truism  that  the  fighting  line 
muct  1»:  composed  of  the  best  units,  nor  do  tliey 
di'jH-nd  ujxm  endless  platitudes  with  tho  "coni- 
inaiid  of  the  sea'  aa  llieir  perpetual  refrain. 
Neither  are  the  answers  to  them  anywhere  dis- 
cernible in  what  Xelson  or  Lord  Howe  did,  or 
in  the  du:<ty  archives  of  libraries  of  naval  annals. 
They  Ix-long  to  the  future  and  not  to  the  past, 
and  the  world  needs  clear,  practical  brains  for 
their  solution,  and  not  those  supersaturated  with 
aniiijuated  and  obsolete  traditions. 

The  most  immediate  of  all  qiiestions  is  whether 
tli'-ri'  is  any  protection  obtainable  by  any  method 
iir  means  for  the  bottoms  of  battleships  against 
tor[>e'l>)es.  It  is  widely  l>elieved,  for  example, 
that  by  devoting  less  weight  to  superstructure 
Hh'i  guns,  and  more  to  strengthening  the  framing 
and  biittom  plates,  a  hull  can  he  made  which  wdl 
rt'sixt  such  attacks.  This  would  prolwbly  involve 
ihi'  elimination  of  the  intermediate  battery  an<) 
till-  restriction  of  battleship  guns  to  a  few  of  the 
largi'sl   caliber. — a  result  not  impracticable  in 
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tained  in  working  these  huge  cannon.  It  also 
would  prrilijibly  rei[uiiv  thi-  giving  up  of  some 
speed,  as  well  as  of  arniored  prote<-'tion  at  the 
ends  of  the  ship.  This,  at  least,  is  one  possibility 
merely  by  way  of  suggestiim.  Is  it  not  time 
we  endeavored  to  think  of  ways  of  defending 
battleships  before  proceeding  to  tho  building, 
say,  of  ls,rKlO-ti>n  vesselH,  at  a  cost  of  eight 
tiiillinns  each,  easily  destructible  by  a  few  dol- 
lars' ivorth  of  gnn-c<itlon  'I 
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PRINCE  UKHTOMSKY,  A  RUSSIAN  OF 
RUSSIANS. 

ONE  of  the  best  types  of  the  liigli-claes  Intel-  burgskai'ya  Vytdomosti  (St.  Peter 

lectual  Russian  of  the  present  day,  Prince  of  whicli  he  is  editor,  the  princt 

Esper  Esperovitch  Ukhtomsky.  editor  and  statee-  tigiouB  tolerance  and  local  self-gt 

man,  has  just  completed  a  tour  of  the  United  It  is  Prince  Ukhtomakjr's  Bin 

States.  a  Russo-Chinese  alliance  is  a  des 

Born  in  18GI,  Prince  Vkbtomsky  is  now  in  the  enipiri;,  and  he  has  always  i 

the  flower  of  bis  activities.     A  descendant  of  fer  of  the  center  of  Rusaia'a  histo 


the  ancient  Rurik  fam 
ily,  he  stands  very  close 
to  the  Uzar.  When  his 
majesty  made  his  mem- 
orable journey  to  the 
i:ast,  in  1 890-9 1,  Prince 
Ukhtomsky  accompa- 
nied him.  and  described 
tfaetourin  his  "  Oriental 
Trip  of  Grand  Duke 
Nicholas  Alexandro- 
vitch  of  Russia,"  issued 
in  1893,  published  in 
Russian,  and  afterward 
in  English,  French,  and 
German. 

These  labors  were  fol- 
lowed by  exhaustive  re- 
searches into  the  life  of 
native  Buddhist  popu- 
lations which  the  prince 
studied  during  several 
tours  through  Siberia 
andContral  Asia,  travel- 
ing as  a  member  of  Rus- 
sia's Bureau  of  Foreign 
Confessions,  in  tlic  Uo- 
partment  of  Religious 
Blatters.  The  results  of 
these  studies  he  elabo- 
rated in  a  number  of 

pamphlets,  essays,  and  magazine  articles.  He 
has  been  very  active  in  politics,  and  was  the 
founder  and  is  the  present  head  of  tlie  Russo- 
Chinese  Hank,  occupying,  also,  a  hij^h  executive 
position  with  the  Chinese  Flaslern  Railway. 

An  uncompromising  adherent  of  the  auto- 
cratic form  of  government.  Prince  Vkbtonieky'a 
views,  however,  are  radically  different  from  the 
reactionary  conservatism  of  Katkov's  i[<isk<iv- 
skuiya  Vyejitmoitli  (Moscow  Gazette)  and  Mesh- 
cherski's  frrazhdauin  (Citizen),  in  that  he  sup 
ports  equity  and  humanity  in  all  governmental 
policy,  and  protests  against  the  biglibandetlness 
of  the  corrupt  bureaucracy.     In  the  St.  I'tien- 
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that  the  atmggte  villi 
Japan  will  continue 
through  aeveral  yean 
yet  to  come.  This  view 
maybe  attributed  to  the 
well-defined  conviction 
of  the  prince  that  his 
government  should  nev- 
er withdraw  its  hold  on 
Manchuria  and  the  for 
East.  Mr.  Rosenthal 
does  not  desire  to  make 
public  anything  further  said  to  him  by  the  prince, 
but  declares  that  on  his  trip  through  New  York's 
"  East  Side  "  Ukhtomsky  evinced  great  interest 
in  the  economic  and  educational  progress  made 
by  tbe  Russian  Jews  in  this  country. 

It  is  curiously  significant  of  the  anomalous 
conditions  in  Russia  that  on  tbe  very  day  the 
prince  was  in  New  York  bis  St.  Petersburg 
newspaper  received  its  "  second  warning  "  from 
the  press  bureau.  This  is  evidence  that,  despite 
bis  firm  adherence  to  the  autocratic  form  of  gov- 
ernment, tbe  prince's  views,  as  set  forth  in  bit 
daily  newspaper,  ate  fonnd  to  be  altogetber  too 
liberal  for  Minister  von  flehva 


'HAT  THE   PEOPLE   READ   IN    POLAND  AND 
FINLAND. 


'O  recent  news  dispatch ee  from  Rueeia  have 
jiiqiieii  our  curiosity  as  to  the  periodical 
of  the  two  subject  peoples  of  the  empire — 
oles  and  the  Finns.  One  announced  (the 
ncenienl  has  not  been  confirmed)  that  the 
iai  government  had  granted  to  the  Polish 
ncili&tion  "  weekly,  Kraj,  of  St.  Petersburg, 
■esaion  to  publish,  at  the  Russian  capital,  in 
ussian  language,  and  for  the  instruction  of 
leaian  people,  a  Polish  weekly,  to  be  known 
P'.hkn  Vye-slntk  (Polish  MesBcnger).  The 
Bt»led  that  the  Finnish  journal,  Amerikan 
■■  (American  Echo),  published  in  Brooklyn 
B  exiled  Finnish  editor,  Eero  Erkko,  had 
lenied  the  right  to  circulate  in  Russia. 
I  Poles  and  the  Finns  have  many  more 
licaJ«  thui  the  rest  of  the  empire  ;  and,  de- 


spite the  rigorous  censorship, — which,  of  course, 
falls  most  heavily  on  these  peoples, — their  daily    ' 
journalism    and    magazine    literature   are    very 
highly  developed. 

An  illustration  of  the  difficulties  Polish  edi- 
tors have  with  the  censor  is  furnished  by  the 
recent  action  of  the  Russian  (J overn or- General 
Chertkoff  in  summoning  to  his  office  the  chief 
editor  of  ibo  Kurjer  Wurxziiicski  {W&rs&w),  and 
ordering  bim  todismisshiscourt  reporter  and  his 
secretary.  These  officials  had  been  responsible 
for  the  phrase  in  one  of  the  court  reports,  "  A 
swindler,  a  certain  Chertkoff."  The  governor- 
general  held  that  this  was  inserted  for  the  pur-  ! 
pose  of  ridiculing  the  name  Chertkoff  ;  so  he 
demanded  tiie  dismissal  of  the  two  men.  An- 
other instance  waa  recently  tepoTtei  lioia.  Get- 
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many.  Them&nagingeditorof  the  Gomtalanzak 
(KftttoTltz)  was  fined  IfiO  marks  (about  tllO) 
for  the  publication  of  a  poem  in  which  mention 
was  made  of  Russian  oppression  of  the  Poles. 
The  German  prosecuting  attorney  declared  that, 
even  though  the  poem  referred  to  Russian  Po- 
land, it  would  be  likely  to  incite  aspirations  for 
independence  in  the  Poles  under  German  rule. 

The  Poles  liave  bad  an  extensive  periodical  lit- 
erature for  acenturyormore.  The  central  cities  of 
the  three  divisiona 
of  the  ancient  coni' 
monwealth — War- 
saw, in  Russia  i 
Cracow,  in  Aus- 
tria, and  Posen,  in 

Germany— are  also  i 

centers  of  pnblica- 
tioQ  of  Polish  peri- 
odical literature. 

Chief  among  the 
Polish  monthly  re- 
views and  maga- 
einea  is  the  Atene- 
wn  (Atheneum),  of 

Warsaw,  a  serious  iuki-ak  oAirALEiTiaz. 

monthly,    publish-  (Ediwr  of  the  siunia,  of 

ing  fiction,  his-  Wamaw.) 

tory,  and  politics. 

The  Biblioteka  Wamawska  (Warsaw  Library), 
which  is  more  than  sixty  years  old,  also  pub- 
lishes science,  fiction,  history,  and  politics.  It  is 
conservative.  The  I>izt!/I<iii(/  Wsa-chfifihki  (Pan- 
Polish  Review),  of  Cracow,  is  the  organ  of  the 
Polish  National  Democratic  party.  It  is  thor- 
oughly liberal,  but  not  revolutionary.  There  is 
also  a  scholarly  quarterly  review,  the  Kwartalnik 
II tutor ijczny  (Historical  (Quarterly),  of  Lemberg. 

A  number  of  high-class  weeklies  are  published 
in  Warsaw.  Posen.  and  Cracow.  The  Kraj 
(Country),  of  St.  Pi'teraburK,  is  strongly  con- 
servative and  Ruasophile.  It  advocates  recon- 
ciliation with  Russia  ;  and  its  olitor.  Erasmus 
Piltz,  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  advocates  of 
reconcilialiim,  which  ia.  however,  abhorred  by 
the  patriotic  party.  The  Knij  is  read  by  the 
rich  gentry  in  Lithuania  and  the  Little  Russian 
provinces.  It  is  given  much  freedom  by  the 
censor.  It  is  well  illustrated,  one  half  being 
given  to  the  editorial  statement  of  news,  and  the 
other  to  art,  letters,  and  science.  The  Tt/godnik 
2lluslro>"nny  (Illustrated  Weekly),  of  Warsaw,  is 
the  iJarj/ers  Wixkli/  of  Poland.  This  oldest  of 
the  Polialipictnre  papers  ie  excellently  illustrated 
and  up-to-date.  It  contains  fiction  and  light 
popular  science,  aifd  is  verj  pcpnlu  with  edu- 
cated Poles  the  world  otbt.  ^  it  ; 
mildly  conservative.     Oiw< 


is  the  reproduction  of  famons  paintings.  Tht 
Biesiada  Lileracka  (Literary  Banquet),  of  W»r- 
saw,  resembles  the  TygodnHc.  It  is,  however, 
more  conservative  and  a  little  more  popular  in 
treatment  of  science  and  politics.  The  Binaei 
(Ivy),  of  Warsaw,  is  the  popular  magazine  for 
women  ;  it  is  illustrated,  and  contains  storin 
and  descriptive  articles,  poems,  popular  science, 
dress  patterns,  and  so  forth.  This  is  one  ot  tlw 
oldest  Polish  journals,  and  is  at  present  edited 
by  Maryaii  Oawalewicz,  the  poet  and  iitliralev, 
and  probably  the  best  known  of  living  Polish 
editors.  Among  other  popular  and  influential 
weeklies' are  Prawda  (Truth),  of  Warsaw,  veiy 
liberal,  and  the  organ  of  the  "positivista"  in 
poetry  and  fiction  ;  I*rteg1and  Tygodn  iuief/  ( We^- 
ly  Review),  of  Warsaw,  liberal,  and  popularly 
scientific  ;  n'endrowiee  (Traveler),  of  Warsaw, 
illuatrated,  and  devoted  to  travel  and  science; 
Praca  (Work),  of  Posen,  patriotic,  anti-Ger 
man,  and  very  popular.  There  are  two  comic 
weeklies,  the  Djahel  (Devil),  of  Cracow  (recent^ 
suppressed),  and  the  Bocian  (Stork),  of  Posen. 

There  are  innumerable  Polish  dailies.  The 
oldest  is  the  Gazelo  ^'arszairski  (Warsaw  Ga- 
zette), founded  in  1761.  Most  of  these  ap- 
pear in  the  morning,  except  on  the  days  fol- 
lowing Sundays  and  holidays.  In  Warsaw,  the 
largest  Polish  city,  the  best  known  is  per 
haps  the  Kurjer  Wprszawtki  (Warsaw  Courier). 
This  is  a  morning  and  evening  paper,  Bixty-taur 
years  old,  independent  in  politics,  and  strictly  t 
newspaper.  It  is  very  popular  and  enterprising, 
and  is  edited  with  high  literary  touch.  Tlw 
Kurjer  ozemplifles  the  Polish  daily.  It  is  edi^ 
ed  in  a  dignified  atyle,  and  contains  new^ 
editorials,  and  interviews  on  every  subject  whicb 
the  censor  will  permit — and  the  inevitable  ftHillt- 
ton,  or  popular  love-story.  The  other  joumali 
of  Warsaw  are  similar  in  conduct  to  the  Kurjtr. 
Tiie  Wk-k  (Century),  is  very  conservative,  patron- 
ized by  the  rich,  the  bourgeoisie,  and  tbe  gentry. 
It  is  one  of  the  oldest  Polish  dailies.  The  Kur-. 
jer  PiiTanny  (Morning  Courier),  and  the  Kwjtr 
Cadiienny  (Daily  Courier),  are  popular  morning 
dailies,  more  or  less  independent.  The  Gatdt 
PoJskii  (Polish  Gazette)  is  old  and  conservativa 
In  h6dz.  the  second  city  of  Russian  Poland,  ths 
chief  daily  is  the  Goniee  Lidzki  (L<Jd2  Heaaea- 
ger).  It  is  the  manufactarers'  organ,  and  it 
rather  conservative  and  pro- Russian. 

In  German  Poland,  the  best-known  joonial 
isthBi)MennariVm^Mti(PoBen  Daily),  ot  Posen. 
a  very  conservativa  sheet,  the  organ  of  tbe  ^tl- 
ish  party  in  Qcrmeny.  It  adTocatea  nmnnmH»i-,| 
tion,  ai^  is  vidslr  road  abraed.    Foaeii 
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DM  take  place.  Od  the  other  baod,  at  the  highest  de' 
gre«a  of  heat  the  activity  of  the  molecule  is  so  great 
that  not  only  the  ciiHtom&ry  union  of  molecules  Is  de- 
■ttoyed.  hut  the  muleculeH  themselves  break  up  into 
(heir  component  atoms,  which  then,  of  ooune,  are  free 
to  form  entirely  new  combinations. 

This  breakiiiK  up  into  atoms  begins  with  the  chlo- 
rine, bromine,  iodine,  fluorine,  group,  at  from  1,000°  to 
1,300"  C;  at  about  1,800=  [or  sulphur,  and  at  still  higher 
l«mperaturea  for  other  elements,  so  that  we  must  think 
of  all  the  constituents  of  the  sun,  and  of  the  fixed  stars, 
aa  exiating  la  this  simple  torm. 


From  the  cbeiniatry  of  extreme  temperatures, 

it  appears  that  the  grcatriBt  number  of  combina- 
tiona  occur  in  tlie  interval  betwwn  tlie  very  high 
and  the  very  low  degrees  of  lieat  where  the  or- 
ganic unions  can  take  place.  Although  more 
than  one  hunilrt'd  thousand  compouuds  are 
known  to  exist  in  this  interval,  there  ie  Still 
abumiant  opportunity  for  investigation,  for  the 
combining  power  of  organic  elements  is  almost 
unlimited. 


THE  MUSIC  OF  EDWARD  MACDOWELL. 


ROMANTIC  in  the  real,  beautiful,  and  ex- 
alting sense  ia  the  inuBic  of  the  American 
composer,  Edward  MacDowell,  aaya  Lawrence 
tiilman,  writing  in  the  North  Ameriean  Jtevieto. 

I  account  Mr.  MacDowell  so  notably  a  romantic  of 
the  flneat  attainment  because,  true  to  the  deeper  genius 
of  hilt  art,  he  devotes  himself,  in  his  practice  of  it,  to  a 
rendering,  extraordinary  (or  vividness  and  felicity,  of 
Ihone  eeaences  and  impressions  which  have  seemed  to 
me  to  be  the  ultimate  concern  of  the  romantic  spirit  in 
ita  dealings  with  life.  He  has  chosen  occasionally  to 
employ,  in  the  realization  of  his  purposes,  what  seems 
at  first  to  be  precisely  the  magical  apparatus  so  neces- 
sary to  the  older  romanticism.  Dryads  and  elves  in- 
habit his.  world,  and.  he  dwells  at  times  under  faSry 
boughi  and  in  euchimted  woods ;  but  for  him,  as  for 
the  poets  of  the  -Celtic  tradition,  these  things  are  but 
the  manifest  images  of  an  interior  passion  and  delighL 
Seen  in   the  transfigarlng  mirror  of  his  music,  the 


moods  and  events  of  the  natural  world  and  of  the  In- 
cessant drama  of  psychic  life  an'  vivified  into  shapes 
and  designs  of  irresistible  beauty  and  appeal. 


■DWAHD  lUCDOWBtJ.. 


Mr.  MacDowell's  music  is,  "of  intention,  per- 
sistently pictorial  and  impressionistic." 

He  iHconHtitntionally  and  by  right,  of  ancestry  Celtic 
of  the  Celts,  with  the  Celt's  intimate  vision  of  natural 
things  and  his  magic  power  of  poetically  vivifying  them. 
It  is  making  no  transcendent  claim  for  him  to  affirm 
that,  in  such  splendid  fantasies  as  his  "To  the  Sea," 
"In  Mid-Ocean,"  "In  Deep  Woods;"  in  such  exquisite 
impressions  as  "Starlight,"  '-Toa  Water-Lily,"  "Toa 
Wild  Rose,"  there  ia  an  inevitable  felicity,  a  graphic 
nearness  and  beauty,  an  imaginative  intensity  and  lyric 
fervor  which  exist  nowhere  in  external  tone-palntlng 
save  in  Mr.  MacDowell's  own  work. 

It  is  aa  much  in  hia  dioico  of  subjects  as  in 
the  peculiar  vividness  and  felicity  of  his  ex- 
pressiun  tliat  he  is  '-  unique  among  tone-poets 
of  the  external  world." 

He  has  never  attempte<I  such  tremeedous  frescoes  as 
Wagner  delighted  to  paint ;  nor  does  he  choose  t»deal 
with  the  elements,— with  winds  and  waters,  wltJi'  Ore 
and  clouds  and  tempests, — in  the  epical  mannav«f  the 
great  muslc-dramatiBt.  Of  his  descri[itive  midalcs  by 
far  the  greater  part  is  written  for  the  piano ;  so  thxt,  at 
the  start,  a  very  definite  limitation  is  imposed  upon 
magnitude  of  plan.  You  cannot  acliieva  on  the  piano, 
with  any  adequacy  of  effect,  a  mountuin-side  in  SaBies, 
or  a  storm  at  sea,  or  the  prismatic  arch  of  a  r^nbow; 
and  as  Mr.  MacDowell  box  seen  fit  to  employ  that  in- 
strument as  his  principal  mtnlium  of  expression,  he  bas 
retrained  from  attempting  !«  advance  musical  fresco- 
painting  beyond  the  point  at  which  Warner  left  it. 
Instead,  he  bas  cunt^'uted  himself  with  such  themes  as 
he  treats  in  his  "Forest  Idyls,"  in  his  "Four  Little 
Poems"  C'The  Eagle,"  "The  Brook,"  "Moonshine," 
"Winter"),  in  his  first  orchestral  suite,  in  the  inimi- 
table "  Woodland  Sketches  "  and  "  Sea  Pieces,"  and  in 
the  recently  published  "New  England  Idyls."  As  a 
perfect  exemplification  of  his  practice,  consider,  let  me 
soy,  his  "To  a  Water-Lily,"  from  the  "Woodland 
Sketches,"— than  which  I  know  of  nothing  In  objective 
tone-panting,  (or  the  piano  or  for  the  orchestra,  mor 
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by  a  detailed  account  of  the  programme  which 
he  will  follow.  Furthermore,  !ie  must  furnish 
certified  proofs  of  his  moral  character,  his  busi- 
ness integrity,  etc.  The  chief  censor's  office 
takes  all  this  under  consideration,  and  then  re- 
fers the  matter  to  the  provincial  governor,  who, 
is  his  turn,  refers  it  to  the  local  authorities  of 
the  place  where  the  paper  is  to  be  published.  If 
the  application  for  a  permit  get  an  indorsement 
in  all  these  quarters,  it  is  finally  submitted  to 
the  governor -general,  whoactsupon  it  arbitrarily 
— and  in  many  cases  adversely — without  paying 
Tery  much  attention  to  all  the  preceding  red  tape. 

Should  the  governor- general  graciously  choose 
to  permit  the  establishment  of  the  newspaper, 
the  troubles  of  the  publisher  are  by  no  means 
ftt  an  end.  Every  time  he  prints  an  issue,  he 
must  send  the  first  two  copies  to  the  local  cen- 
sor, who  has  to  pass  upon  the  contents  before  the 
paper  may  be  circulated.  If  that  official  should 
discover  anything  reprehensible  or  displeasing 
to  the  Russian  Government,  he  strikes  it  out, 
»Qd  returns  one  of  the  copies  to  the  publisher, 
with  an  order  to  omit  the  objectionable  matter 
before  printing. 

Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  Finnish  periodicals 
ftre  printed  in  the  Finnish,  and  the  remainder 
in  the  Swedish,  language.  Of  this  number, 
ninety-five  are  daily  or  weekly  publications. 
Most  prominent  among  them  are  the  dailies 
published  in  the  capital,  Helsingfors,  The 
/Utvd^ft  (Daily  News)  is  the  most  extensively 
circulated  one  among  the  Finnish-speaking  in- 
habitants. Its  undaunted  opposition  to  the  Rus- 
sification  of  Finland's  nutionsl  institutions  has 
more  than  once  caused  it  to  he  temporarily  sus- 
pended by  the  governor-general,  nelaingfors 
has  also  two  dailies  in  the  Swedish  language,  the 
Hufaaihtadshladet  (News  of  the  Capital  City) 
and  the  llehinyfori-Posleii  (Helsingfors  Post). 
Both  of  them  are,  together  with  the  PaimhUi 
and  nearly  all  the  newspapers  in  Finland,  of  the 
same  tenor,  a  quiet,  digni^ed  opposition  to  the 
Steadily  increasing  Russian  influence  upon  Fin- 
land's national  affairs. 

Among  other  newspapers  of  aomn  significance 
may  l)e  mentioned  tlio  AbS  Tidningen  (Abo  News), 
a  Swedish  daily,  in  Abo  ;  the  Finnish  Aamukliti 
(Morning  News),  in  Tammerfors  ;  tlio  Finnish 
Karjida  (Carelia  ia  the  name  of  a  province 
in  Finland),  in   Viborg  ;   the  Finnish  Luohi  (a 


mythological  name),  in  Uleaborg ;  the  Finnish 
Otawa  (the  Pleiad),  in  Kuopio,  and  the  Swedish 
Vaaa-PMlen  (Vaaa  Poat),  in  Vasa.  The  last- 
named  city  was  for  a  time  altogether  without 
news  of  its  own,  all  of  the  local  papers  having 
been  susptended. 

Of  monthly  periodicals,  there  are  two  emi- 
nently worthy  of  notice.  One  is  the  f'insk  Ti<l- 
skrift  (Finnish 
Magazine),  and  the 
other,  the  Valeaja 
(Guardian).  The 
former  is  in  the 
Swedish,  and  the 
latter  in  the  Fio- 
nish  language. 
Both  have  literary, 
and  generally  sci- 
entific, contents, 
and  are  of  the  high- 
est standard. 

Many  of  the 
journals  of  Sweden 
are  read  in  Fin- 
land, especially  the 
Stockholm  duliee, 
.»^.., ..  ^i^^w^u.—J!)'  but  you  could  not 
hirea  patriotic 
Finn  to  read  a  Rusaian  newspaper. 

One  of  the  Finnish  governor-general's  pre- 
rogatives in  regard  to  the  newspapers  is  that 
he  can,  by  a  threat  of  suspending  the  paper, 
force  its  publisher  to  dismiss  his  editor.  This 
has  happened  quite  frequently,  and  on  one  oc- 
casion, in  1900,  the  governor- general  in  this  way 
had  four  able  editors  dismissed  at  one  time. 
One  of  these  editors,  who  was  exiled  from  Fin- 
land last  year,  for  the  same  reason  that  had 
brought  him  down  from  the  Pdivdlehli'a  edi- 
torial chair,  is  Mr.  Eero  £rkko,  who  came  to 
the  United  States  and  established,  in  Brooklyn, 
New  York,  a  weekly  newspaper,  the  Amerikam 
Kaik-u  (American  Echo),  through  which  he  can 
freely  speak  his  mind.  It  did  not  take  long; 
however,  for  the  governor-general  to  prohibit  the 
circulation  in  Finland  of  the  Amertkan  KaHta. 
At  the  same  time,  several  other  Finnish- Ameri- 
can papers  met  a  similar  fate,  among  them  being 
the  only  Swedish-Finnish  newspaper  in  America 
the  J-'iaska  Amerikaiuirett,  which  is  also  pub- 
lished in  Brooklyn. 
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CANADA'S  COMMERCIAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL 

EXPANSION. 


BY  P.  T.   M'GRATH. 
(Of  the  St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  Herald.) 


WITHIN  the  past  five  years,  Canada's  total 
trade  has  increased  by  65  per  cent. ;  that 
of  the  United  States,  33  per  cent.;  that  of  Brit- 
ain, 19  per  cent.  Canada's  foreign  trade  is  $83 
jttr  capita ;  that  of  the  United  States,  only  $35. 
Her  revenue  is  $12.49  per  capita,  and  her  ex- 
penditure $9.56  ;  the  United  States'  revenue 
being  $7.70  and  expenditure  $7.04.  The  public 
debt  of  Canada  is  but  $66  per  capita,  while  that 
of  her  sister  commonwealth  —  Australia  —  is 
$230.  Canada's  over-sea  trade  last  year  was 
$451,000,000, — ^more  than  double  that  of  Japan  ; 
almost  equal  to  Russia's.  Her  merchant  ship- 
ping tonnage  exceeds  Japan's  ;  her  railway  mile- 
age is  half  that  of  Russia. 

Every  section  of  Canada  has  shared  in  this 
wonderful  betterment.  The  fisheries  of  the 
maritime  provinces  have  steadily  grown  in  vol- 
ume and  value  through  the  stimulus  of  an  an- 
nual distribution,  in  bounties,  among  the  fisher- 
men of  $160,000, — the  interest  on  $4,500,000 
obtained  under  the  Halifax  award  of  1897  for 
allowing  the  United  States  fishermen  free  entry 
to  Canadian  waters  for  a  term  of  years.  The 
forest  wealth  of  the  Laurentian  valleys  has  been 
yielding  most  generous  returns,  owing  to  the 
rapid  depletion  of  the  American  woodlands  in- 
creasing the  price  of  this  commodity.  The  dairy 
and  fruit  exports  from  Quebec  and  Ontario  have 
trebled  in  extent  and  quadrupled  in  price.  The 
manufactures  of  the  Eastern  areas  have  gradu- 
ally expanded,  until  they  form  a  noteworthy 
fcjature  in  the  country's  assets,  while  the  great 
Northwest, — the  vast  prairie  country,  the  home 
of  the  farmer  and  the  ranchman, — is  pouring  out 
annually  a  wealth  of  yellow  grain  and  kindred 
products  which  represents  a  condition  unequaled 
in  any  region  that  has  lacked  the  talismanic  in- 
fluence of  gold,  which  caused  the  "  rushes  "  to 
Australia,  California,  and  the  Klondike. 

TRANSPOBTATION    PROBLEMS. 

It  is  now  thirty-seven  years  since  the  federa- 
tion of  Canada  was  accomplished,  and  about 
half  that  space  of  time  since  what  was  then 
thought  the  visionary  prospect  of  spanning  the 
continent  with  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
was  conceived.     The  Northwest  was  considered 


a  wilderness  of  snow  and  ice, — a  vast,  lone  land, 
tenantless  save  by  the  bison  and  the  red  man. 
Phenomenal  has  been  the  change  since  then. 
Along  the  international  boundary,  twenty  years 
ago,  was  an  acreage  of  250.000  under  crop^  yield- 
ing 1,200,000  bushels  of- wheat.  Now  the  acre- 
age is  over  4,000,000,  and  the  annual  yield 
110,000,000  bushels,  while  population,  acreage, 
and  output  are  augmenting  at  a  rate  no  other 
country  can  approach.  The  Hon.  Clifford  Sif- 
ton,  Canadian  minister  of  the  interior,  asserts 
that  "  the  wealth-producing  power  of  the  indi- 
vidual is  fully  four  times  greater  on  the  prairie 
farms  of  the  West  than  in  any  other  portion  of 
the  country/'  and  he  estimates  that  there  is 
abundant  room  there  to  sustain  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  millions  of  people. 

To-day,  so  amazing  has  been  the  development 
of  the  Northwest,  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
is  unable  to  serve  its  commercial  needs.  '*  Can- 
ada's hopper,"  as  Sir  William  Van  Home,  the 
chairman  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  tersely 
put  it,  '*has  grown  too  big  for  the  spout."  The 
grain -production  of  the  territory  is  too  enor- 
mous for  his  road,  practically  double- tracked 
though  it  is  with  sidings  and  sentineled  with 
elevators.  Every  fall  there  is  an  absolute  con- 
gestion, with  grain  coming  out  and  lumber, 
coal,  and  other  commodities  going  in.  Conse- 
quently, much  of  this  traffic  has  to  be  handled  by 
American  transportation  agencies.  The  United 
States  has  2,000  cargo  boats  on  the  Great  Lakes, 
while  Canada  has  only  30  ;  and  all  the  principal 
American  railways  have  working  alliances  with 
those  of  Canada.  Therefore,  two  other  transcon- 
tinental railway  systems  are  now  being  projected 
for  Canada,  that  the  wheat  belt  may  be  properly 
served.  These  are  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 
and  the  Canadian  Northern  lines,  bisecting  the 
prairies  at  distances  apart  which  will  enable  the 
as  yet  untilled  areas  to  be  brought  into  speedy 
cultivation,  and  affording  facilities  for  peopling 
the  tenantless  wilds  at  a  rate  undreamed  of  ten 
years  ago. 

The  original  proposal  for  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  Railway  was  to  start  from  Moncton,  in 
New  Brunswick,  and  proceed  by  the  most  direct 
line  (avoiding  the  Maine  boundary)  to  Levis, 
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where  it  would  croBs  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  by 
rfie  Quebec  bridge,  to  Quebec,  tlience  west- 
w»rdly  through  the  famoua  "clay  belt"  of  On- 
tario, tapping  the  Nipisaing,  Algoma,  Knd  Thun- 
der Bay  dietrictB,  north  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Line,  on  the  upper  Bbore  of  Lake  Superior, 
to  Winnipeg,  thence  northwestwardly,  beyond 
Prince  Albert  and  Edmonton,  to  the  Pine  River 
and  Peace  River  districts  of  the  northern  prai- 
ries, and  through  the  Peace  River  PasB.  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  to  find  a  Pacific  outlet  and 
tenniuua  at  Port  Simpson.  The  scheme  was 
afterward  modified  by  negotiations  between  the 
Canadian  government  and  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railway  Company,  and  is  now  under  considera- 
tion by  the  Dominion  Parliament,  so  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  at  this  writing  in  what  form  it 
will  eventually  emerge. 

The  Canadian  Northern  Railway,  which  con- 
templates the  amalgamation  of  several  other 
small  lines  to  form  a  transcontinental  line,  is 
designed  to  start  at  Quebec  and  run  to  Owen 
Sound,  on  Lake  Huron,  by  absorbing  the  Can- 
ada Atlantic  Railway,  at  which  point  steamships 
would  form  a  connecting  link  with  Port  Arthur, 
on  the  western  border  of  Lake  Superior,  where 
the  rails  would  be  resumed  and  continue  north' 
westwardly,  touching  Prince  Albert  and  Ed- 
monton, and  crossing  the  Rocky  Mountains  to 
Bute  Inlet,  on  the  Pacific.  This  line  has  several 
stretches  built,  but  has  not  been  unified  into  a 
homogeneous  system. 

IMUiaRATION. 

Nothing  so  eloquently  attests  the  altered  ti 
tude  of  the  world  toward  Canada  as  bar  ii 
immigration,  and  especially  that  from  a 
American  border.     In  1893,  on^  II 


grants  entered  Canada,  whereas  in  1903  the 
total  liad  grown  to  124,653.  It  is  quite  true 
that  last  year  1,000,000  immigrants  landed  in 
the  United  States,  or  just  eight  times  as  many 
as  in  Canada,  but  when  the  superior  status  of 
the  latter  is  considered, — Canada's  immigrants 
coming  chiefly  from  the  British  Isles  and  the 
frugal  peasantry  of  northern  Europe,  as  com- 
pared with  the  Slavs  and  the  "Dagoea"  who 
make  up  so  large  a  proportion  of  Uncle  Sam's, 
— it  is  manifest  that  Canada  has  no  cause  for 
complaint.  Moreover, — and  this  is  the  most 
remarkable  feature  of  the  situation  !  —  while 
Canadian  farmers  have  ceased  to  cross  to  the 
American  border  States,  American  farmers  are 
migrating  to  the  Canadian  Northwest  in  then- 
sands.  In  1896,  only  44  Americans  applied  for 
homesteads  there,  while  in  190*2  the  number  had 
grown  to  21,672,  and  last  year  this  total  more 
than  doubled,  rising  to  47,780,  which  figure  is 
expected  to  duplicate  itself  again  during  the 
present  season. 

CAirxnA's  WHEAT   TIILD. 

The  reasons  for  this  astonishing  ezodns  from 
the  middle  West  are  that  the  best  landa  there 
have  long  ago  been  settled  on,  and  for  the  infe- 
rior ones  prices  are  asked  from  five  to  twenty 
times  as  large  as  more  fertile  onea  can  be  ob- 
tained for  in  Canada.  The  average  yield  of 
wheat  tor  western  Canada  laat  year  was  over 
twenty-five  bnahels  to  the  acre,  while  that  o<  tb* 
Veatran  Stataa  did  not  •zoeed  foartaao.  1%a  - 
,iljK>iiy|inHy  naltaitidli 
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icres,  or  nearly  eight  timeB  as  large  as  New  ' 
;  State.  Yet  of  tliis  vaet  region  not  more 
4,0(>U,OOU  acres,  or  one  sixtieth  of  the 
e,  is  yet  uniler  cultivation,  though  it  pro- 
1  lUi.OOO,00U  bushelH  of  cereals  annually, 
leat,  barley,  oats,  and  corn. 
ird  Strathcona,  Canadian  high  commission 
acently  stated  in  England  that  within  ten 
)  Canada  would  be  able  to  feed  the  British 

;  and  Mr.  Theodore  Knappen,  of  Minne- 
8,  the  greatest  flour-producing  centur  of  the 
d.  in  an  address  before  the  State  Bankers' 
iciation.  predicted  that  within  a  decade  Can- 
would  yield  250,000,000  bushels  of  wheat. 
George  Johnson,  the  Dominion  statistician, 
lies  the  necessary  data  to  conGrm  these  gen- 
zations.  He  prints  a  parallelogram  of  sixty- 
a  squares,  representing  what  is  estimated  to 
le  wheat- growing  lands  of  Canada,  ami  shows 

if  one  of    these  sixty-seven  were  planted 

wheat,  and  if  the  yield  equaled  the  average 
anitolta  for  the  past  eighteen  years,  as  much 
1    would  be  produced  as  the  British  Isles 

draw  from  the  whole  world.     He  says  : 

M  OS  tM«  bow  far  we  have  already  got  toward  this 
of  'i,00O.ax»  bushelH.  The  wheat  acreage  In  Mani- 
Blone,  iu  1B03,  was  2.040,000  acres,  and  tbat  acreage 
td  63,0U},an  hnsb^la  of  wheat.  Four  times  that 
1^,  at  the  Manitoba  rate  of  1902  per  acre,  would 
all  that  Great  Britain  requires,  with  20,000,000 
eLt  over:  and  Manitoba  coutaius  64,0)0,000  acres 
Ml  snrfact'  from  which  to  select  the  S,000,000  acres 
iretL  Iu  14W,  Manitoba  had  603,245  acres  under 
it.  Without  any  Htimulation, — just  by  ordinary 
Itions  of  Hettlement, — the  developineDt  has  been 

tG3.df&  acres  to  2,100,000  acres,  and  the  production 

T.a)0.0«)  to  over  93,000,000  buahela 


CANADIAN 

dDcident  with  the  expansion  of  Canada's  ra- 
ces and  the  marvelous  growth  of  her  prop- 
has  been  born  a  national  sentiment.     Tliis, 
ess  than  economic  reasons,  has  dictated  her 
:y  of  developing  the  Northwest.     She  aims 
ecome  a  sister  state  rather  than  a  mere  prov- 
;  and  she  is  anxious  as  to  her  national  safe- 
rith  such  a  powerful  neighbor  to  the  south 
er.     She  would  become  self-centered  and  in- 
;ndent  of  outside  aid.     She  chafes  under  the 
tode  of  United  States  railways  hauling  her 
Ineta,  ftnd  United  States  seaports  forming 
eto  or  inleU  for  her  commerce.     She  also 
■  tint  United  StatM  •sUgonism  may  cause 
sga  by  which 
AmericBQ  ter- 
the  shipment 
I  the  Southern 
ooHon  during 
I  be  done  at  a  criti- 


hy  Cai 
llie  w. 


cal  period,  Canada's  commerce  would  be  crip- 
pled and  the  British  Isles  reduced  to  the  verge 
of  starvation.  Supplemental  to  these  facts  is 
the  contention  of  some  authorities  that  the  grain 
exportation  of  the  United  States  lias  now  reached 
its  high-water  mark,  because  with  all  its  prairie 
lands  virtually  under  cultivation,  and  its  popu- 
lation growing  at  the  rate  of  two  or  three  mil- 
lions a  year,  the  country's  domestic  needs  will 
absorb  larger  quantities  of  its  total  grain  prod- 
uct each  year,  so  that  within  twenty  years  it 
should  have  little,  if  any,  to  export. 

Canada's  grand  ambition  is  to  become  Britain's 
granary,  and  to  send  forward  these  breadstuffs 
iilway  and  steamship  lines  alone, 
weakness  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad, 
from  the  commercial  standpoint  of  Canada,  is 
that  its  western  connections  facilitate  the  "  rout- 
ing "  of  grain  exports  ria  American  channels, 
while  its  military  drawback  is  that  certain  of  its 
western  stretches  near  the  boundary,  and  its 
short  lino  through  Maine,  are  exposf;d  to 
American  attacks.  Its  rivals,  the  New  National 
Transcontinental  (Grand  Trunk  Pacific)  and  the 
Canadian  Northern,  are  so  located  as  to  be  free 
from  this  peril,  and  they  will  be,  essentially, 
■'all-Canadian  "  lines,  though,  in  winter,  when 
the  St.  Lawrence  is  frozen.  Grand  Trunk  freight 
may  be  shipped  via  Portland  as  well  as  St. 
John  or  Halifax. 

CANAnA's   OCEAN    PORTS    AKD    UEKCHANT    MARINE. 

The  difficulty  in  all  Canada's  scheme  of  com- 
mercial development  is  that  her  national  water- 
way— the  St.  Lawrence  route- — is  available  for 
only  seven  months  of  the  year.  The  Lauren- 
tian  Valley  is  the  natural  outlet  for  the  products 
of  the  A  merican  West,  as  of  the  Canadian 
Northwest,  but  the  short  period  of  navigation 
militates  seriously  against  it.  Nor  has  Canada 
any  winter  port  which  can  be  regarded  as  being 
on  an  equality  with  American  competitors, — 
Portland,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Balti- 
more. St.  John  and  Halifax  involve  long  rail 
hauls  for  grain  freights,  and  the  former  could 
be  "bottled  up  "  by  "the  United  States  fleet  in 
the  Bay  of  Fundy.  Halita.x,  of  course,  is  one  of 
Britain's  strongest  outposts,  but  navigation  to 
and  from  there  in  winter  is  impeded  by  the  ice 
floes  on  the  Grand  Banks.  Hitherto  Montreal 
has  been  the  great  commercial  center  of  the  Do- 
minion, liut  it  is  now  proposed  to  make  Quebec 
a  terminal  of  the  new  railway  systems,  and  to 
span  the  St.  Lawrence  there  will  be  a  bridge, 
affording  tlirough  railroad  communication  with 
the  entire  continent.  This  will  make  it  possible  to 
multiply  indefinitely  the  shipping  facilities  dur- 
ing the  season  of  open  water,  and  Veasen  '\l  tio\, 
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remove  altogether,  the  congeatiou  now  experi- 
enced every  autumn  in  grain  BhipmcntB  from 
the  Northwest. 

Among  other  alternatives  now  being  suggest- 
ed in  the  same  direction  is  the  utilization  of 
Hudson  Bay  by  running  ocean  steamships  there 
during  the  period  in  wliich  it  is  navigable, 
bringing  in  European  cargoes  for  western  sec- 
tions, or  for  the  far  East,  ami  taking  out  grain, 
lumber,  or  mineral  cargoes,  a  branch  line  of 
railway  connecting  the  bay  with  the  Canadian 
systeniB.  Another  schome  is  for  a  railway  through 
northern  Quebec  and  Ungava  to  Hamilton  Inlet, 
in  Labrador,  which  would  insure  a  splendid 
shipping  port  for  five  months  of  the  year,— the 
outlet  for  a  region  rich  in  wood,  minerals,  and 
peltries.  Lastly,  the  navigable  period  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  may  bo  increased  two  months  by  con- 
verting Paspibiac,  in  Gasjie  Bay.  into  a  shipping 
center,  for  it  is  open  a  month  after  the  St.  Law- 
rence River  freezes,  and  is  accessible  again  a 
month  before  the  river  opens. 

Canada's  fleet  of  freightei-s  has  grown  in  re- 
Bponso  to  her  needs.     Last  year,  777  steamers 
loaded  at  Montreal,  against  7U1  the  year  before, 
the  tonnage  being  proportionately  greater  also. 
To  these  results  the  purchase,  by  the  Central  Pa- 
cific Railroad,  of  sixteen  fine  ships  of  the  Elder- 
Dempster  fleet  has  materially  contributed.   Can- 
ada has  not  yet,  however,  attained  to  the  dignity 
of  a  fast  Atlantic  passenger  service.    Many  ship- 
ping authorities  hold  ocean  "greyhounds"  to  be 
needless,  and  they  all  have  compromised  on  the 
new  Allan  Line  turbine  steamships,  making  sev- 
enteen knots,  which  will  take  up  the  mail  con- 
tract in  August  next.     Meanwhile,  everything 
is  being  done  to  develop  ocean  transportation. 
A  permanent  government  comn 
problem  has  been  appointed.     C 
been  abolished.     Shipping  facili 
improved.    St.  Lawrence  navigati 
more  safe.     An  active  propagund 
ducted  in  the  American  West  to 
grants    acri>ss    the    border,   and 
freiglits  to  Canadian  outlets. 

Canada  is  centering  all  her  eff 
ing  the  British  market.  Her  e: 
BtulTs  to  Britain  increased  in  va 
747,962  in  1892  to  (;77,810,5:)2 
British  Isles  import,  roughly,  fou 
breadstuSs.  and  the  proportion  is 
wheat  acreage  in  those  islands 
3.737,001),  with  a  population  of  31 
in  1901  the  acreage  had  droppe 
though  the  population  had  grown 
The  United  SUtes  is  the  largest 


requisite  stocks,  and  this  causes  the  fear  among 
some  imperialists  that  she  might  cut  off  the  ei- 
port  of  grain  if  she  ever  became  involved  in  vu 
with  Britain.  Consequently,  the  peopling  ol 
Canada's  Northwest  is  welcomed,  because  thit 
will  soon  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  Voited 
States  to  '-  comer  "  wheat  or  cripple  England  a 
this  way  in  a  national  emergency,  as  other  coun- 
tries would  stand  ready  to  supplement  Canada'i 
exports,  and  three-fifths  of  the  world's  shipping 
flies  the  British  flag.  It  only  remains,  then,  tot 
Britain  to  maintain  by  her  fleet  her  command  of 
the  seas,  especially  of  the  transatlantic  highway. 
That  she  is  doing.  The  fortifications  at  Halitu 
are'  being  strengthened.  The  North  Atlantic 
squadron  is  being  increased.  A  naval  reaem 
Las  been  formed  in  Newfoundland,  and  is  being 
extended  to  Canada.  The  fortifying  of  St.  John'i 
is  under  consideration,  and  the  protection  of 
the  cables  across  the  Great  Banks  is  alread; 
provided  for.  I 

THK   ANNEXATION   OF   NEWrODKnLAMD.  J 

To  complete  her  national  status,  Canada  neodi  ' 
only  to  acquire  Newfoundland,  This  colony  bu 
Steadily  refused  to  federate,  and  no  machinei]' 
exists  to  force  her.  Canada,  latterly,  haa  conu 
to  see  in  Newfoundland's  independent  existence 
a  menace  to  herself,  because  if  Newfoondland 
fell  into  hostile  bands  in  time  of  war  it  would 
paralyze  Canada's  commerce,  lying,  as  the  island 
does,  across  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  dom- 
inating the  ocean  routes  which  Canada  empli^ 
Therefore,  owing  to  the  Bond-Hay  treaty,  tht 
possible  purchase  of  St.  Pierre -Hiqnelon  by  tin 
United  States,  and  tlie  dispute  about  Hudsoa 
Bay,  Canada  is  renewint;  her  efforts  to  inclndi 
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RGANIZED    CAPITAL  VERSUS   ORGANIZED    LABOR. 


JS  explanations  are  given  to  account 
tie  present  wave  of  opposition  to  trade- 
liat  is  sweeping  over  the  land.  In  an 
the  new  employers'  association  move- 
1  lie  contributes  to  the  July  niimlier 
i's,  Mr.  Hay  Stannard  Baker  specifies 
as  accounting  for  the  present  activity 
lovers  in  this  direction.  lie  believes 
ovement  is  due,  first,  to  the  sudiien 
I  and  fear  of  the  real  power  of  the 
ism.  The  ohject  lesson  presentfd  by 
action  of  the  rnited  Mine  Workers 
a,  with  three  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
)ers  and  four  million  dollars  in  their 
'asTiries,  in  deliberately  voting  not  to 

to  accept  a  re<luction  in  wages,  is  re- 
ilr.  Kaker  as  an  effective  illustration 

(Mjwer  of  organized  labor  ;  for  this, 
:er  points  out,  was  a  victory  of  union- 
Itself,  and  an  evidence  of  farsighted 
and  excellent  discipline.  Sucb  an  ob- 
however,  although  impressive,  would 
leen  sufficient  to  incite  the  employers 
organization.  The  real  cause  of  the 
activity  is  doubtless  to  be  found  in 
Baker  terras  the  excesses  of  a  false 
1  inflated  uniotiism. 

THE    NEW    ORG&NIZATIOHS. 

er  divides  the  employers  as  now  con- 
to  two  classes, — first,  those  who  pro- 
3t  the  unions  ;  and,  second,  those  who 
al  with  the  unions.  The  leaders  of 
us.  he  says,  emphasize  the  fact  that 
war,  while  the  leaders  of  the  second 
re  that'industry  is  business.  To  the 
>elong  neftrly  all  the  newer  organiza- 
cially  the  Citizens'  Alliances  of  the 
le  Citizens'  Industrial  Association,  of 
D.  M.  Parry  is  president,  is  a  fair 
■e  alliances.  The  membership  of  this 
IB,  inclnding  its  affiliated  associations, 
MHJ  thotinnda  of  mannfacturers,  mer- 
t  (rther  bnnoeM  men,  a  large  propor- 
hom  were  never  organized  before. 
*  •Uiencee,  noUbly  that  of 
t  of  €itiieiu  generally,  in- 
"     _  While 

E  fteir  featarea,  these 
AOBva  tbe  following 


•open  shop,"   no  sympathetic 
' '"" ""   limi- 


principles 

strikes,  no  violence  to ,  ..,  

talLon  of  output  or  of  apprentices,  no  boycott, 
and  some  even  go  so  far  as  to  declare  against 
arbitration,    trade   agreements,    and    picketing. 


Most  of  the  organizations  of  this  class,  like  the 
labor  unions,  are  secret  both  as  to  their  mem- 
bership and  as  to  their  methods  of  business. 

ANOTHBR   TYPE, THE   ILLINOIS   COAL   OPERATORS. 

The  second  class  of  employers'  associations, 
organized  to  deal  with  the  unions,  includes  most 
of  the  older  and  more  experienced  organiza- 
tions, like  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators,  the  Na- 
tional Stove  Founders,  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers,  the  Typothetffl.  and  the  master  build- 
era  of  many  cities.  Many  of  tlie  leaders  of  these 
associations  have  made  a  study  of  the  labor  prob- 
lem for  years.  They  look  upon  the  labor  union 
as  an  acoomplished  fact  in  the  \pi,%\u«»&  ^<it\^. 
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and  their  prime  object  is  to  deal  with  the  unions 
on  a  friendly  basis.  These  organizations  have 
no  secrets  either  as  to  membership  or  as  to 
methods.  Mr.  Herman  Justi,  the  Illinois  Coal 
Operators'  commissioner,  said  to  Mr.  Baker  : 

It  is  extremely  curious  that  as  business  men  we 
should  be  inclined  to  omit  the  element  of  labor  from 
the  ordinary  rules  of  business.  We  contract  for  our 
raw  materials  after  a  friendly  conference  with  the  man 
who  has  raw  materials  for  sale,  and  in  turn  we  dispose 
of  our  products  by  friendly  agreement  with  the  buyer. 
Why  should  we  not  treat  labor,  so  far  as  the  wage  ques- 
tion is  concerned,  as  a  commodity  and  agree  to  buy  so 
much  of  it  at  such  a  price  after  a  friendly  conference 
with  those  who  have  lalx)r  for  sale  ? 

While  recognizing  the  fact  that  the  miners' 
union,  like  other  labor  organizations,  is  still 
practising  many  abuses  which  must  be  wiped 
out  before  it  becomes  a  thordugh-going  business 
organization,  Mr.  Justi  declares  that  the  union 
has  not  only  been  of  great  value  to  the  laborer, 
but  has  been  a  good  thing  for  the  industry  as  a 
whole.  For  more  than  six  years,  the  system  of 
joint  agreement  between  the  operators  and 
miners  has  been  in  force  in  Illinois,  and  during 
that  time  there  has  not  been  a  single  general 
strike,  nor  any  local  strike  of  any  consequence. 
Mr.  Justi  declares  that  these  agreements  have 
saved  the  operators,  as  well  as  the  mine  workers, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars. 

TAB'  SAME    WEAPONS    USED    BY    BOTH    SIDES. 

In  tegard  to  the  methods  employed  by  the 
more  aggressive  of  the  employers'  associations 
and  those  of  the  unions,  it  would  seem,  from 
Mr.  Baker's  account,  that  there  is  little  to  dif- 
ferentiate theone  from  the  other.  While  the  strike 
is  the  chief  weapon  of  the  unions,  the  lock-out 
is  the  chief  weapon  of  the  employers'  associa- 
tions. While  employers  usually  denounce  the 
sympathetic  strike,  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  this 
same  weapon  is  resorted  to  by  the  associations 
against  the  unions  in  the  form  of  sympathetic 
lockouts.  This  has  been  done  especially  in 
Colorado.  The  boycott,  too,  has  been  adopted 
by  some  associations,  and  has  proved  as  effec- 
tive in  the  haiKls  of  the  employers  as  when 
wielded  by  tlie  unions.  There  are  even  *'  scab  " 
employers,  Mr.  Baker  tells  us,  and  he  cites  the 
example  of  the  Fuller  Construction  Company,  in 
New  York  City,  and  states  that  the  employers 
are  as  bitter  against  such  offenders  as  the  unions 
are  against  the  non-union  workers. 

THE    BASIS    OF    SUCCESSFUL   TBADE    AGREEMENTS. 

Among  the  associations  that  deal  with  the 
unions,  one  of  the  most  successful  is  the  Chicago 
Metal  Trader  Association,    an  organization  of 


more  than  one  hundred  manufacturers,  employ- 
ing about  fifteen  thousand  men.  The  president 
of  this  association  is  Mr.  John  D.  Hibbard,  of 
the  John  Davis  Company.  In  the  course  of  his 
conversation  with  Mr.  Baker,  some  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  organization  were  summed  up  u 
follows : 

1.  That  the  employer  and  the  worker  are  natonllT 
RDtagoQistic,  exactly  as  the  seller  and  buyer  are  an- 
tagonistic—but  not  necessarily  pugilistic. 

2.  That  the  right  isn't  all  on  one  side. 

3.  That  the  old  idea  among  employers  of  waiting 
until  there  was  trouble  and  then  getting  together  hastilx 
to  meet  a  well -trained  labor  organization  was  no  more 
sensible  than  sending  a  mob  out  to  meet  an  army ;  and, 
finally,  that  a  good  fighter  doesn't  despise  his  opponent^ 
— an  important  point. 

In  formulating  their  agreement  with  their  em- 
ployees, the  Metal  Trades  Association  insists 
upon  four  cardinal  principles, — first,  no  limita- 
tion of  output ;  second,  no  sympathetic  strike ; 
third,  no  cessation  of  work  under  any  circum- 
stances ;  and,  fourth,  the  freedom  of  employ- 
ment of  labor.  On  the  question  of  the  "open 
shop,"  the  association  says  to  the  unions  :  "We 
will  not  compel  any  man  to  belong  to  your  union 
in  order  to  work  in  our  shops,  and  you  should 
not  attempt  to  make  us.  A  man  coerced  by  qb 
or  intimidated  by  you  is  of  no  value  to  yoiL 
There's  the  non-union  man  ;  if  you  can  per- 
suade him  fairly  to  belong  to  your  union,  all 
right ;  if  not,  you  must  not  interfere  with  him 
or  his  work." 

Mr.  Baker's  general  conclusions  on  the  sub- 
ject of  organizations  are  as  follows  : 

1.  Both  sides  have  an  equal  right  to  organise. 

2.  Employers'  associations  cannot  refuse  to  the  an- 
ions the  same  rights  and  the  same  methods  of  fighting 
which  they  themselves  exercise,  and  vice  veT9a,  If  one 
side  boycotts  and  ** sings**  and  uses  injunctions,  the 
other  side  will  use  the  same  weapons.  If  one  side  desli 
fair,  it  will  get  fair  dealing  from  the  other  side  soomt 
or  later. 

3.  Absolutely  stable  and  continuing  conditianB  an 
not  possible  in  industry  any  more  than  in  any  <itlMr 
department  of  life ;  both  sides  must  be  preparai  flor 
constant  readjustment  and  for  the  attendant 
sions. 

4.  The  condition  at  present  most  CaTonbltln^ 
try  would  seem  to  be  one  of  stronft 
reasonable  organization  on  both  sides.    ▲ 
ity  of  strength  always  means  the  abuse  of] 
more  vigorous  organisation. 

5.  Organization  always  pqasumes  a  fl^fetng  flMMi 
each  nation  has  its  standing  army,  bat  the 
should  be  peace. 

6.  The  same  qualitieB  of  teAr  ^"^^'"^ 
personal  contact  required  in  bnati 
equally  necessary  in  baying  and  sdlingtobar  >i 
action  which  is,  after  all,  neitlier  fleattment^  nor  vor 
fare,  nor  speeobifyioft  bat  badi 
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TLia  is  what  Mr.  Landor  has  to  say  of  our 
army  officers  as  a  class  : 

I  have  liiul  the  lioliur  al  iiteetiag  n  great  Dumber  of 
Anierk'Hii  ofllcers,  Iwth  diiriiiK  thu  Chinese  war  and  iD 
vuriuus  [Hires  uf  thii  Philippine  Archipvlago,  und  I  van 
ill  moHt  caHeH  Htruck  liy  ttie  iiiomlly  iiiaKaiflceut  type  of 
men  who  lead  the  Atiiericitn  army — fair,  open-mioded, 
businesH-like,  hard-working  oaieersi'orobiuiuKpaCieiice 
plodding  through  uxuertsive  office-work  with 


tarj  ma 


THE  AMERICAN  SOLDIER  AS  SEEN  IN  THE   PHILIPPINES. 

IX  view  of  tiie  serious  criticisms  tliat  have  been 
made  from  lime  to  time  on  the  comluct  of 
our  soldiers  in  the  Philippines,  ever  since  the 
Wginning  of  the  American  occupation,  six  years 
ajto.  it  is  interesting  to  have  the  opinion  of  a 
disintere^tcfi  fon-ign  oliserver.  Kuch  a  man  is 
A.  Heury  Savage  Landor,  tlie  famous  Asiatic 
traveler  and  explorer,  who  has  recently  returned 
from  &  protracted  journey  through  the  Philip- 
pine Archipelago,  and  wbo  contributes  a  study 
of  the  American  soldier  to  tlie  Xurth  Av 
Re.-H,r  for  June. 

Mr.  Landor.  while  not  himself 
baa  had  unusual  opportunities  fo 
American  soldier,  botJi  in  active 
time  of  peace.  Most  of  the  a  sa 
have  been  bnmght  against  our 
I'hilippineB  Mr.  Landor  regard  as 
noneenae.''  and  the  other  few  a 
Bense."      ■■  There   have    been    ca  rs 

where    American    soldiers    have  — 

gpnerally  umlcr  severe  provoca       — 
heads  and  behaved  in  an  inhu 
these  i-asee.  when  the  facts  are  im     rt  te 

down,  are  but  few  and  far  ajtart.  Mr.  Landor 
attempts  uo  defense  of  those  who  have  actually 
been  guilty  of  indicting  unnecessary  cruelties  on 
the  natives  ;  and  he  unsparingly  condemns  the 
■-water  cure,"  and  calls  for  the  punishment  of 
actual  offenders.  But  he  deplores  the  fact  that 
the  names  of  many  brave  and  innocent  officers 
have  been  "mercilessly  dragged  in  the  mire. 
either  through  the  spite  and  jealousy  Qf  others 
or  on  meager  anil  nntruatworthy  testimony  of 
interested  iiarties." 


pluck  aud  daeb,  and,  alx>vc  all,  t 


[>0 


*s  judg- 

be  regrettea  that 

ng  love  for 

if  clothing 
y,  Heu  Bible 
raiding,  no 
be  face  and 
d  dangling 
noticing ; 


f  manner 
g  mt  he  is 

impribstd  alh  1  by  the  rt.inurkahle,  natural, 
gentlemanly  manner  of  those  many  officers  who 
have  risen  from  the  ranks."  To  any  one  who 
is  familiar  with  the  similar  class  of  men  in  the 
European  armies,  Mr.  Landor  says  that  this 
trait  is  particularly  noticeable,  and  is  <lue  mostly 
to  the  fact  that,  taken  personally,  the  American 
soldier  is  vastly  the  superior  of  the  European 
in  intelligence,  aud,  although  often  but  self- 
tauglit,  he  is  most  often  better  educated  than  the 
average  soldier  of  otiier  countries. 


V  TBS  PHILIPPINXB. 
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M  r.  Liftiiiii>r  has  a  word  of  comnxendation  for 
thtf  riitMirst  way  in  which  Americaa  officers  lire 
ill  th«f  rhiiip{>iiu'^  He  9ays  that  the  re^rimental 
inrMH  ^»HA  i<«-n«*rally  of  tho  »itnplesc  descripcion, 
abau>lutrlv  iiovt>itl  oi  luxurv.  The  food  was  of 
Iho  iiitPrtr  }>utii)>lo  kiiul.  W hile  man y  officers sof* 
fititrtl  ftoiii  (i\Hi*iitorv  or  ot ho r  inter nal  troubles, 
all  4«<«iitii'«l  h/i|>(>y  ciKHt^h,  aiid  one  seldom  heftrd 

a  !('  •iiM^'K'. 

^;>>ii>>  t>r  otir  otticors  at  inaccessible  posts 
«^>jM  to  )iiiv«)  U't'ii  ovorworkvnl  unnecessarily. 
Ml  l.-Ati.r.i  riU'rt  I  ho  ctwie  of  one  officer  who 
||i:>..l  II  .  !i Mia  (twiii  Uiurtivii  different  p<.>sts,  and, 
^fi^'i  •:  iiH^  >«-iiii«  (>t'  Htrtiiti,  br\>ke  down.  Mr. 
|.,*»i  !•>>  II  •i«mI,  III >v^ over,  with  interest,  that  an 
.\»» ill   .llutM    lir(iuleHl>oiu^  a  splendid  soldier, 

(^u  ).'.  4«\iirlii*il  i>u  to  outside  work  of  the 
»i,..4L  v'lii'  t  kindn."  Siuno  of  the  most  prac- 
%\t.^\   |.i..viii>  iul   iivil    governors  were  detailed 

Itf^.iM  4» 1^.  ttiiiiv  iittlcors.     Several  of  the  gov- 

f.MtM.  ill  i>iiuv«iii«  ill  Manila  were  in  charge  of 
4ii*.^  liiiii   titid  ihiiy  did  not  object  to  nmning 

lim.    ttUll  k4   OV   TUK    MAN    IN   THE   RANKS. 

'III'.  |.iiv*»i4»  itnldior  siHtms  to  have  impressed 
Ml  1.41.1'. I  li4Mlly  U»MN  favorably.  '' If  you  can 
(ItAf.Hi  1  M.ii  hliihl.  inaiuior  (which  is  mostly  as- 
siiHi<<l  i"  mIhi^  hu  iii(Ut]Htndimce)  and  the  pro- 


fusion of  swear-words  (which  seem  to  come 
somewhat  more  naturally)  interspersing  his  con- 
Tersation,  there  is  something  very  nice  about 
the  American  soldier.  He  is  intelligently  aim* 
pie  in  his  ways,  ever  full  of  resource,  quick  and 
shrewd,  unboundedly  good-natured,  and  possi- 
bly he  is,  of  the  soldiers  of  various  nationalities 
who  have  come  under  my  observation,  the  most 
humane  of  them  alL  I  have  seen  men  in  the 
field,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  whom,  from 
outward  appearances,  one  would  put  down  as 
perfect  brutes,  gentle  and  considerate, — almost 
as  gentle  as  women, — toward  wounded  com- 
rades or  fallen  enemies." 

Mr.  Landor  is  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the 
American  soldier  is  the  type  of  tho  soldier  of 
the  future.  *^  He  is  a  general  and  a  tactician  in 
himself.  He  possesses  a  great  deal  of  dash  and 
courage,  much  unconscious  perception  and  nat- 
ural intelligence."  For  fighting  purposes,  Mr. 
Landor  regards  the  American  soldier  at  present 
as  nearly  perfect  as  he  can  be  made  under  ex- 
isting circumstances.  His  health  and  endurance 
are  improving,  but  should  be  made  better.  Mr. 
Landor  thinks  it  a  great  pity  that  the  American 
soldier  drinks  more  copiously  than  wisely,  but 
he  lays  part  of  the  blame  for  that  bad  habit  on 
the  interference  of  the  good  people  at  home  who 
have  abolished  the  canteen. 


I  \  I-UISIDKNT  CLKVELAND 

OF 

'  I  h  s.  ^i.iiiM  u>^o,  a  utrike  broke  out  in  the  city 
I  J  (  lih  .4M"  whioh  WMMX  involved  railroad 
^iHh.  j»'.»i'iii"i»  III  iiMHo  than  a  score  of  States  in 
\,\o.  yV  .1  .111.1  Ht.iiihwtint.  Tho  widespread  vio- 
bj,r'  Mi.t  iImHi»h  <''**t  acc(»nnwnied  this  strike 
),M.''.  !.'»  ••"■»•  **H*»*******  *"  any  lal)or  disturbances 
liUi  I.H.».  •.•iiiiioil  III  ron^nt  years.  The  strike 
HflMH.'  I  n.»  iiiipoiluiMM*  asftiuc^nace  to  the  in- 
flM.iHMi  |.i..i..««  Mf  Mill  ri.untry  through  the  adop- 
i|i,„   1.    \Ui.   AiiM»iu.aii  Uailway  Union,  a  newly 

Uiu /.Ml    IhhIv  of    railway  employees    of  the 

<H<.  '.    i  Hh-  l'i*ll'"*«»  iiiii|>loy<^es,  who  had  ceased 
-«,„k  I...'  M..«.^  nf  H  riMlurtion  of  their  wages. 
Nn   f.M...   .40.  M«o  Amnricftn  Railway  Unions 

M  I..  I i.MiiiM  «»H»  handling  of  Pullman  cars 

I,,..  ,„ i.M.iliv4.  IhrouKhout  the  membership. 

M   ,l..a  liM».,   II.M  rnllH^ftn  Company 8  ser^ce 

.;' ,M.l    H» ^   0.10    hiimlred   and   twenty-five 

^\(  ulrl    ...11^'-   I'f   railway,  or  approximately 

R  iVl.  -      U.illi«iail  iMiinliamos  which  were  using 
1&  ..H'?:iiri:Vltr«.ts  wi^  theUuited 


ON  THE  RAILROAD  STRIKE 

1894. 

States  Oovemment  for  carrying  the  mails,  and 
many  of  them  were  engaged  in  interstate  com- 
merce. In  refusing  to  assist  in  the  hauling  of 
Pullman  cars,  the  membership  of  the  Railway 
Union,  of  course,  interfered  with  the  carriage 
of  the  mails,  and  also  with  interstate  commerce 
in  many  instances.  It  was  this  feature  of  the 
situation  which  made  the  strike  of  great  moment 
to  the  United  States  Government,  and  which 
gives  special  importance  to  the  historical  review 
of  the  strike  by  ex-President  Cleveland  which 
appears  in  the  July  number  of  McClure's. 

Mr.  Cleveland  cites  many  official  documents 
and  reports  which  show  that  the  menace  to  gov- 
ernment interests  was  well  considered  by  the 
federal  officials  at  Chicago  at  an  early  stage  of 
the  strike,  and  that  the  Attomey-Oenerml^s  office 
at  Washing^n  took  prompt  and  vigorous  meas- 
ures to  prevent  interference  with  the  mails  and 
with  interstate  commerce.  The  district  attorney 
of  Chicago,  having  reported  by  telegraph,  on 
June  30,  that  mail  trains  in  the  subam  of  the 
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city  had  been  stopped  by  strikers  on  the  previ- 
ous night,  that  an  engine  had  been  cut  off  and 
disabled,  and  that  conditions  were  more  and 
more  likely  to  culminate  in  the  stoppage  of  trains, 
Attorney-General  Olney,  on  the  same  .day,  au- 
thorized the  employment  by  the  United  States 
marshal  of  a  force  of  special  deputies,  to  be 
placed  on  trains  to  protect  mails. 

With  reference  to  the  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution that  the  United  States  shall  protect 
each  of  the  States  against  invasion,  '*  and  on 
application  of  the  Legislature,  or  of  the  execu- 
tive (when  the  Legislature  cannot  be  convened), 
against  domestic  violence,"  ex- President  Cleve- 
land remarks  that  there  was  plenty  of  domestic 
violence  in  the  city  of  Chicago  and  in  the  State 
of  Illinois  during  the  early  days  of  July,  1894, 
and  that  no  application  was  made  to  the  federal 
government  for  assistance.  ''It  was  probably 
a  very  fortunate  circumstance  that  the  presence 
of  the  LTnited  States  soldiers  in  Chicago  at  that 
time  did  not  depend  upon  the  request  or  desire 
of  Governor  Altgeld."  Mr.  Cleveland  then  cites 
the  section  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United 
States  authorizing  the  President  to  call  out  the 
militia,  and  to  employ  the  land  or  naval  forces 
of  the  LTnited  States  to  enforce  the  execution 
of  the  laws,  and  to  suppress  rebellion,  domestic 
violence,  or  combinations. 

On  the  second  day  of  July,  General  Miles, 
who  was  then  commanding  the  Military  Depart- 
ment of  the  Missouri,  at  Chicago,  was  directed 
to  make  arrangements  for  the  transportation  of 
the  entire  garrison  at  Fort  Sheridan, — infantry, 
cavalry,  and  artillery, —  to  the  Chicago  lake 
front.  On  the  same  day,  a  sweeping  injunction 
was  granted  against  Eugene  V.  Debs,  president 
of  the  Railway  Union,  and  other  officials  of  the 
organization,  and  the  special  counsel  of  the 
Government  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  would 
require  the  assistance  of  the  troops  to  protect 
the  transportation  of  the  mails.  ()n  the  follow- 
ing day,  the  United  States  marshal  at  Chicago, 
seconded  by  Judge  Grosscup  and  the  special 
counsel  of  the  Government,  applied  to  Attorney- 
General  Olney  for  the  assistance  of  the  troops 
in  enforcing  the  injunction,' as  trains  were  ob- 
structed in  entering  the  city.  Orders  were  im- 
mediately sent  to  Chicago  for  the  prompt  move- 
ment of  the  regular  troops,  and  Colonel  Crof  ton's 
command  arrived  in  the  city  on  the  morning  of 
July  4.  General  Miles  at  once  assumed  the  di- 
rection of  the  military  movements.  Six  com- 
panies of  infantry  were  ordered  from  Fort 
Leavenworth,  in  Kansas,  and  two  companies 
from  Port  Brady,  in  Michigan,  to  Fort  Sheri- 
dan. On  the  next  day,  General  Miles  reported 
the  open  defiance  of  the  injunction  by  the  mob, 


and  he  was  directed  to  concentrate  his  troops, 
that  they  might  act  more  effectively  in  the  exe- 
cution of  orders.  On  the  following  day.  Gen- 
eral Miles  reported  that  of  the  twenty-three 
roads  centering  in  Chicago,  only  six  were  un- 
obstructed in  freight,  passenger,  and  mail  trans- 
portation, thirteen  were  entirely  obstructed,  and 
ten  were  running  only  mail  and  passenger  trains. 
On  July  8,  an  executive  proclamation  was  pub- 
lished in  Chicago  warning  citizens  against  aid- 
ing, countenancing,  encouraging,  or  taking  part 
in  unlawful  obstructions,  combinations,  and  as- 
semblages. Two  days  later,  President  Debs 
and  other  officers  of  the  union  were  arrested  on 
indictments  found  against  them  for  complicity 
in  obstructing  the  mails  and  interstate  commerce. 
A  week  later.  Debs  and  the  other  officers  were 
charged  with  contempt  of  court  in  disobeying 
the  injunction  ;  and,  instead  of  giving  bail  for 
their  freedom,  they  preferred  to  be  sent  to  jail. 
About  this  time,  the  strike  collapsed,  and  on 
July  20  the  last  of  the  United  States  soldiers 
were  withdrawn  from  Chicago  and  returned  to 
the  military  posts  to  which  they  were  attached. 
Debs  and  his  associates,  having  been  found 
guilty  of  contempt  of  court  by  the  circuit  court 
and  sentenced  to  imprisonment  in  the  county 
jail,  an  application  on  their  behalf  was  made  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  for  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus.  On  May  27,  1895,  the 
court  rendered  its  decision,  upholding  the  de- 
cision of  the  circuit  court  and  confirming  its 
adjudication  and  the  commitment  to  jail  of  the 
petitioners.  According  to  Justice  Brewer,  the 
two  questions  of  importance  thus  decided  were  : 
First,  are  the  relations  of  the  general  govern- 
ment to  interstate  commerce  and  the  transpor- 
tation of  mails  such  as  authorize  a  direct  inter- 
ference to  prevent  a  forcible  obstruction  thereof? 
Second,  if  authority  exists — as  authority  in 
governmental  affairs  implies  both  power  and  duty 
— ^has  a  court  of  equity  jurisdiction  to  issue  an  in- 
junction in  aid  of  the  performance  of  such  duty  ? 
The  court  answered  both  of  these  questions  in 
the  affirmative,  and  fully  approved  the  imprison- 
ment of  Debs  and  his  associates.  In  concluding 
his  chronicle  of  the  eventful  summer  of  1894, 
Mr.  Cleveland  says  : 

Thus,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has 
written  the  concluding  words  of  this  history,  tragical 
in  many  of  its  details,  and  in  every  line  provoking  sober 
reflection.  As  we  gratefully  turn  its  concluding  page, 
those  most  nearly  related  by  executive  responsibility  to 
the  troublous  days  whose  story  is  told  may  well  con- 
gratulate themselves,  especially  on  their  participation 
in  marking  out  the  way  and  clearing  the  path,  now  un- 
changeably established,  which  shall  hereafter  guide 
our  nation  safely  and  surely  in  the  exercise  of  its  fa**' 
tions,  which  represent  the  people's  trust. 
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THE  usai^si nation  of  Governor- General  Bob- 
rikofl  again  calls  atti^ntion  to  Kuasia's 
-  beneroi^ut  atisiniilatioii  "  of  Kiiiland.  A  nuni- 
MJ  'A  .Sw-'iieh  niHgazincs  consider  the  subject 
12.  Current  istiu<-B.     Tho  imperial  manifesto  of 


iijiinli  niiTiiibor  uf  the  opiMMltlon,  Jun«  \b.) 

t','  .in  ,  I  *-'y.i.  int(inili!il  to  practically  do  away 
.u.  ■■,■,':  f-.i.(ii»li  constitution,  failed  utterly  be- 
..tt  .'t  initliortj  ignored  the  Finnish  capacity 
r  ,<•  t  r'hi.'-i-.  K'f  bidievcs  Kouni  Lilliacus,  a 
././.'  /  .  /,,.i.-r,  who  (-(.ntributcs  to  t!ie  Xoriiisk 
.....  '  ■  ..-vl.i.jjii;  II  Htnily  of  the  campaign  for 
,  ;•  ,^.-.;,.  :,tv,n  of  Kinlnnii.  The  Cuar  and  his 
,  ,/  ,  ,.,,,.  Mr.  J-illiacus,  seem  to  have  for- 
,  ,  ,  .  I'.riiiiHli  ilovelopnii'nt  was  duo  to 
,      ,.,•.(    >.iiiiJdi-d   for  centuries,  anil   that 

.1,  ),>■  jiirl(fnd  by  anotber  tban  the 

/;„,-)  of  civilization.     Accustomed 

.  .  ,  ,..:., .,,.;■.  ri'oMi  tlieir  own  people,  they 
I  _..,  .,..-..  ...'S  iJiii  manifesto  would  have 
'■  ,  .  ,;^  ..,  riMMii'l  I'lio  first  great  protest 
'r  ft  ,1,.  Af-f-ft^  w-w*  to  have  greatly  sur- 
iv.-I  .1.'  ^rt'f'i'*'/  *»(Il«"illy-  all  tlif  protesto 
'.'  ,iA[-,-,'(V>  r-ttf  Wf"  ('"(Viaions  of  the  mani 
^i-iffif  (tr-l  ///'  rMf*  t>Kf*'  tor  two  yeftni. 


THECAHPAION   AQAINST   THK   riNNISB    LANQUAaE. 

The  next  attack  was  on  the  Finnish  language, 
in  the  form  of  a  decree  requiring  the  use  of 
Russian  in  the  administration  of  the  country. 
This  decree  also  suspended  the  right  to  assemble 
for  meetings. 

Bat,  really,  neither  of  these  results  won  accom- 
plished.  CertiScales  testiffing  to  a  kaowledge  of  Ro*- 
rian  are  certaJnlir  Deceaear;  (or  the  holding  ot  official 
poeitloDH,  but  no  competent  pereons  knovring  the  Rus- 
sian language  can  be  found  to  Qtl  the  positions  in  tfae 
administration  of  the  state.  Xeverthelnut,  bo  much  vas 
gained  bj  the  proclamation  in  regard  to  the  official  use 
of  Hussian  that  the  Finnish  Senatont,  who  would  not 
give  their  consent  to  the  enactment  of  the  decree,  re- 
signed their  ofliceB.  Govemor-General  Dobrikoff  ma 
thus  able  to  fill  their  places  with  persons  who  were 
ready  to  yield  obedience  to  whatever  commands  were 
issued  by  Russia.  Notwithstanding  all  (his,  howerer, 
the  reforms  of  the  military  service  were  not  brongbt 
nearer  accomplishment.  Even  in  Ru.-uiia,  withiii  tba 
supreme  conncll  of  the  empire,  the  proposed  reforms 
were  opposed  by  the  majority.  Yet  the  minority,  con- 
sisting of  the  most  inQnential  elements  of  the  court, 
experienced  no  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  Ciar*! 
consent  to  the  iKsue  of  the  new  ukase  entirely  Ignoring 
the  existing  law  as  to  the  Flnoiab  army.  The  ukaae 
was  Issned  in  1901. 

HEBOIC   FtOHT   OF   THE   PINKISH   SKKATE. 

But  the  Russian  military  reforms  in  Finland 
were  not  thereby  consummated,  aor  arc  they  to 
this  day.  The  ukaae  resulted  in  a  new  monster 
petition  of  remonstrance  from  the  Finns,  signed 
by  about  half  a  million  men  and  women,  and 
the  ministers  of  the  churches  refused  to  read 
the  ukase  from  the  pulpits. 

The  heavy  penalty  Imposed  by  BobrlkoS  upon  tha 
disobedient  had  no  effect  The  goTemor-general  and 
the  reconstructed  Senate  then  issued  a  proclamatloB 
that  the  summons  to  army  service  should  not  be  Issned, 
as  heretofore,  by  the  Finnish  official  charged  with  tttat 
duty,  but  upon  notice  from  the  Senat« ;  yet  it  was 
found  Impossible  to  get  physicians  for  the  inspection  at 
the  recruits.  For  some  years,  RuBsian  physiciana  were 
appointed,  but  they  were  insufficient  in  number  and 
effectiveness.  It  was  thus  evident  that,  in  eplte  of  Ibe 
nnlawfnl  proceedings  of  the  Senate,  the  attempta  to  In- 
troduce the  Russian  mllllary  rules  would  prove  an  en- 
tire fiasco.  In  many  places,  the  summons  was  entirely 
ignored,  not  a  single  recruit  appeared,  and  In  other 
places  only  those  presented  themselves  who  were  cer- 
tain to  be  rejected  on  account  of  bodily  allmenla. 

A   IIEB3EN0ER   TO   THE   CZAK. 

In  order  to  save  the  situation,  the  Finnish 
governor  in  Wasa,  Colonel  Bjfimberg,  undertook 
a  trip  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  obtained  an  audi- 
ence with  the  Czar,  explaining  to  him  the  whole 
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that  the  Finnish  people  would  never 
any  decree  relating  to  the  new  mili- 
3  'which  w^ould  originate  in  a  manner 
the  law  of  the  country. 

Listened  with  the  greatest  interest,  thanked 
,  T^proacbiug  him  for  not  having  laid  the 
e  Mm  sooner,  and  commanded  the  Finnish 
BtAte  at  St.  Petersburg,  M.  von  Plehve,  to 
icult  problem.  The  Czar  was  for  the  mo- 
vinced  of  the  i)erver8ity  of  the  political 
reneral  Bobrikoff  that  his  successor.  Prince 
Mirisklj,  was  determined  upon,  and  M.  von 
a  communication  to  the  Finnish  Senate 
I  that  the  summons  to  military  service 
spended  and  that  the  Finnish  body  guard 
Qsolated  by  voluntarily  paid  enlistments. 

BOBRIKOFF    SAVES    HIMSELF. 

imunication  caused  great  consterna- 
neral  Bobrikoff,  who  thereupon  con- 
Senate.  It  was  the  sense  of  that 
at  present  nothing  could  be  accom- 
ng  the  former  lines. 

he  assembly  with  the  impression  that  even 
r-general  deemed  it  best  to  follow  the  advice 
eh  ve.  Bat  General  Bobrikoff  seems  to  have 
lother  idea  very  soon.    Next  day,  a  new  con- 


sultation was  had  with  some  members  of  the  Senate, 
resulting  in  a  letter  to  M.  von  Plehve  stating  that  his 
understanding  of  the  conditions  prevailing  in  Finland 
was  wrong,  being  the  result  of  misinformation  furnished 
by  irresponsible  parties,  and  stating,  further,  that  the 
calls  for  military  service  could  be  accomplished  without 
difficulty.  The  letter  was'  instantly  presented  to  the 
Czar,  who  thereby  was  made  to  waver  in  his  policy. 
Other  skillful  explanations  were  added.  Bobrikoff  was 
saved,  and  the  efforts  to  accomplish  the  calls  were  con- 
tinued. 

The  final  result  was  that  about  40  per  cent, 
of  the  thirty  thousand  summoned  appeared,  many 
of  them  utterly  unfit  for  service. 

Of  those  approved  for  service,  many  seemed  to  have 
changed  their  minds  about  the  matter,  for  to  this  day 
the  government  has  not  been  able  to  make  up  the  Fin- 
nish body  g^uard,  which  should  have  been  filled  out  the 
1st  of  last  November.  Now,  it  was  necessary  to  find  a  way 
by  which  such  stubborn  resistance  could  be  overcome, — 
a  resistance  fostered  by  the  supreme  court,  which  con- 
stantly refused  to  decide  otherwise  than  according  to 
the  laws  of  Finland.  Those  refusing  service  were,  with- 
out exception,  set  free,  and  then  it  happened  that  even 
pleas  were  brought  against  such  governors  as  have 
caused  the  arresting  of  the  recruits  contrary  to  the  law. 
The  Russian  governor  in  Nyland  was  thus  stubbornly 
resisted  by  his  inferiors  every  time  an  attempt  was  made 
to  overstep  law  and  constitution. 


IE  RUSSO-JAPANESE  WAR  AND  EUROPEAN  OPINION. 


12  is  no  doubt  that  the  European  na- 
s  are  more  influenced  in  their  opin- 

Russo-Japanese  war  by  the  beginning 
es  without  a  declaration  and  the  fact 
ropean  people  is  fighting  an  Asiatic 

by  any  other  considerations,  and  to  a 
;er  extent  than  can  be  easily  appre- 
the  United  States.  A  French  writer 
tional  politics,  Ren6  Pinon,  contributes 
lie  dcs  Deux  Mondes  an  exhaustive  study 
itude  in  Europe,  country  by  country, 
-esents,  he  says,  most  dramatic  features 
.rongest  claims  upon  the  interest  and 
[  Europe. 

I  out  abruptly  at  a  moment  when  the  gen- 
ions  were  for  peace,  the  first  news  of  the 
nese  conflict  has  produced  a  profound  sen- 
ighout  the  entire  world.  It  has  scandalized 
sts,'*  coming  as  a  disappointment  to  their 
i  single  night  it  broke  up  the  world's  game 
The  attention  of  the  nations  has  been 
his  great  duel,  the  decisive  importance  of 
heir  own  futures,  they  realize  too  well.  The 
lid  of  battle ;  the  vastness  of  the  forces  let 
le  power  of  the  conflicting  states,  one  of 
iropean  ;  the  immense  railroad,  at  the  end 
e  drama  is  being  enacted  ;  the  country  with 
in  names,  which  have  no  place  in  our  hls- 
bich  our  lips  almost  refuse  to  pronounce ; 


the  barbarian  peoples,  Manchus  and  Mongols,  who,  in 
ancient  times,  under  their  inflexible  emperor,  Genghis 
Khan,  were  the  conquerors  of  the  world,  and  who,  with 
terrible  suddenness,  have  reappeared  upon  the  scene ; 
the  country  itself  where  the  action  is  unfolding ;  the 
trains  dragging  their  slow  way  across  the  ice  under 
moonless  nights;  the  silent,  gliding  torpedoes, — all 
these  have  contributed  to  deepen  the  impression  which 
the  war,  in  its  first  hour,  produced  upon  the  European 
peoples. 

SHOULD    SOCIALISTS    SYMPATHIZE    WITH    RUSSIA? 

As  to  the  real  opinion  of  the  European  peo- 
ples, M.  Pinon  says  there  has  been  considerable 
misapprehension.  In  the  first  place,  he  does  not 
hesitate  to  denounce  as  false  most  of  the  reports 
of  Japanese  victories — this  "deluge  of  apocry- 
phal victories  and  imaginary  triumphs.'*  These 
reports,  he  believes,  have  been  manufactured  for 
the  purpose  of  stimulating  English  and  Ameri- 
can enthusiasm,  and  of  bringing  about,  if  possi- 
ble, a  diplomatic  or  military  intervention  in  favor 
of  Japan.  In  general,  he  holds,  thinking  people 
in  Europe  are  indignant  at  Japan  for  breaking 
the  peace,  and  have  ''expressed  their  sympathy 
with  the  initiator  of  the  Hague  Peace  Confer- 
ence, the  Czar  of  Peace."  Even  the  Socialists, 
he  contends,  do  sympathize,  or  ought  to  sympa- 
thize, with  Russia. 
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Hamburger  Naehrickten,  for  example,  have 
Lftred  against  Japan. 

L-t  first,  the  Italian  prees,  and  public  opinion 
erally,  tLia  writer  declares,  were  in  favor  of 
an.  The  struggles  for  united  Italy,  also, 
iDst  the  House  of  Austria  naturally  made 
r»l  and  revolutionary  Italy  regard  the  Rus- 
I  autocracy  as  her  enemy.  Later,  however, 
are  totd,  the  alliance  with  Germany  and  the 
'ea^ed  cordial  relations  with  France,  Russia's 
,  have  shown  that  "  if  Russia  should  win  but 
great  victory,  she  would  havefinallyand  com- 
ely the  most  ardent  admiration  of  the  Italian 
;)le.''  The  small  countries,  such  as  Switzer- 
I,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Denmark,  are  mostly 
•Russian,  because,  M.  Pinon  points  out,  tliey 
in  a  large  measure  Protestant,  and  saturated 
-evolationary  ideas,  and,  moreover,  are  afraid 
heir  large  autocratic  neighbors.  The  two 
tt  enemies  of  Russia  and  friends  of  Japan 
Great  Britain  and  tlie  United  States. 

KNOLISH    OPIKION    VERY    A NTI- RUSSIAN. 


id,  Opinion  is  almost  unanimously 


Japan e» 

1  England,  the  press  and  the  public,  with  scare«ly 
Koeptioii,  have  manifested  a  profound  and  sponta- 
IS  aTemlcin  for  Ruiwia  and  eatbuaiaatic  Bjtnpatbr 
Smgrnxi.  The  crowds  of  London  and  oUier  large 
lish  cities,  of  the  imperialistic  meetings,  of  the  ma- 
udls,  cheer  for  "dear  little  Japan,"  and  enjo;  the 
atJoDOi  dispatches  edited  for  theEr  benefit  wliicb 
ntnce  some  marvelous  exploit  of  the  battleships  or 
edo  boats  ot  Japan.  To  the  bourgeolse  or  the  Eng- 
worJcman,  the  Japanese  are  allies,  friends,  and  pu- 
It  pleases  them  to  believe  Chat  Japan  is  the  Great 
kin  of  the  far  East,  and  that  she  has,  like  their  own 
land,  introsted  her  fortune  to  the  ocean,  and  placed 
Mipe  in  industry  and  commerce.  Most  of  the  wai^ 
I  and  cannon  of  Admiral  Togo  were  made  in  Brlt- 
ibopa,  and  the  English  are  watching  with  intense 
r«at  the  experiments  which  are  testing  the  methods 
bar  own  admiralty.  .  .  .  The  British  jingo  has 
lad  to  hate  Russia.  Ha  sees  the  Cossack,  with  hia 
tsheepakin  cap,  his  lance  poised,  ready  to  descend 
I  the  heights  of  the  Hiiidu-Kash  upon  the  empire 
idia,  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  to  seize  Peking  and  rav- 
CoBStantinople,  to  banish  from  Asia  the  British 
and  to  smother  in  his  great  arms  British  civlUia- 
and  British  imperial  commerce. 

AMEBTCa'S    PB0-JAPANE8E   ATTITDDS. 

.mericans,  thia  writer  holds,  sympathize  wi& 
in  really  because  they  recognize  that  in  Ros- 
ia  a  formidable  obstacle  to  American  com- 
Cfl  in  Asia. 

BnaineB  ia  btudneas  "  has  made  the  Yankees  unable 
a  tar.  Tfaej  coDcem  themselves  only  with  the  Im- 
iata  fntai«.  They  do  not  ask  whether  or  not  a 
<7  tor  Japan  and  the  establishment  of  Japanese 
■DOBf  in  China  would  be  followed  by  the  expulsion 


of  all  the  whites  from  the  continent ;  whether  this 
would  not  mean  an  exclusively  yellow  industrial  clvl- 
Uiuition  ;  and  whether  a  Japanized  China  would  not  be 
the  most  dangerous  competitor  of  American  commerce. 
They  only  see  that  at  present  the  Russian  power  seems 
like  a  limitation  on  their  activity,  and  for  this  they  in- 
cline to  the  side  of  Japan. 

This  writer  finds  some  remarkable  divisions 
of  sympathy  in  the  United  States.  He  has  dis- 
covered that  "the  Yankee  is  prompt  in  his  en- 
thusiastn,  but  he  is  often  the  dupe  of  a  generosity 
which  is  incompletely  informed."  He  believes 
in  Japan  because  of  her  "  initiative,  the  rapidity 
of  her  economic  advance,  lier  iiassion  for  novelty, 
her  ability  to  help  herself,  her  penchant  for 
bluff."  The  Russian  autocracy  has  been  mis- 
represented to  the  American.  To  him,  Russia  is 
"an  incarnate  anachronism,  an  organization 
founded  on  fanaticism  and  force,  on  tbe  stifling 
of  tbe  liberty  and  the  abasement  of  the  people." 
M.  Pinon  has  discovered  that  the  most  ardent 
partisans  of  Japan  in  the  United  States  are  the 
Poles,  the  Armenians,  the  Jews,  and  the  Rus- 
sian refugees,  such  as  the  Finns,  and  the  an- 
archists of  all  the  countries.  The  Irish,  how- 
ever, he  says,  are  strongly  in  favor  of  Russia. 
The  United  States  Government,  he  admits,  is 
quite  correct  in  its  attitude  of  neutrality,  and 
has  paid  no  attention  to  the  excited  pro- Japanese 
attitude  of  tbe  people.  President  Roosevelt,  he 
says,  no  doubt  perceives  that  in  the  American 
future  in  the  Pacific  the  Japanese  are  the  real 
rivals  of  hia  country. 

PKANCK    TRUE   TO    HKB   ALLT. 

The  people  of  all  the  nations,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  France,  he  declares  in  conclusion,  have 
come  to  their  sympathy  for  Japan  because  of 
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Lhesune  time  In  opposite  dlrectioDBl" 
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their  aversion  for  Russia.  Tlie  French  people, 
he  insists,  have  a  r^al  affection  for  Russia,  and 
the  present  war  has  given  the  great  majority  of 
Frenchmon  an  opportunity  to  show  their  sym- 
pathies for  their  ally.  He  deprecates  the  So- 
cialist denunciation  of  the    Franco- Russian  al- 


liance as  unpatriotic,  and  declares  that  the  Rus- 
sian spirit  shown  in  the  heroic  defense  of  the 
Variag  and  the  Korietz,  the  obedience  of  the 
Russian  soldier,  and  the  military  spirit  have  en- 
deared the  Russians  to  the  French,  who  love 
military  glory  and  heroism. 


THE  AWAKENING  OF  RUSSIA. 


AN  insight  into  what  the  Russian  people — 
those  wlio  have  no  j)rinted  voice — are 
blinking  at  the  pros(»nt  juncture  is  furnisheil  hy 
an  article  under  the  above  title  which  appears 
in  the  Scandinavian  magazine  Xordisk  Revy 
(Stockholm).  The  writer,  Felix  Volkoffsky,  is 
a  Russian  student  who  knows  whereof  he  speaks 
when  he  describes  the  recent  rioting  in  the 
streets  of  St.  Petersburg  and  other  cities,  with 
the  encounters  between  the  workmen  and  stu- 
dents on  one  side  and  the  soldiers  and  police  on 
the  other. 

The  Russian  military  officer,  says  this  writer, 
is  by  no  means  the  haughty  and  arrogant  person 
his  Prussian  counterpart  is  always  represented 
as  being.  He  would  never  answer,  as  did  the 
Prussian  who,  when  asked  whether  he  would 
fire  on  the  people  if  ordered,  replied,  **  Yes,  with 
the  greatest  of  pleasure."  The  Slav  character 
would  not  admit  of  this.  The  Czar  Alexander 
III.  attempted  to  Germanize  the  army  and  to 
introduce  the  "honor  for  the  uniform"  by  im- 
porting the  duel,  but  the  plan  failed. 

In  spite  of  au  active  service  of  four  years,  during 
which  the  Russian  soldier  is  drilled  solely  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  autocracy,  there  is  not  time  enough  to  extin- 
guish the  love  for  home  and  village  in  the  soul  of  the 
soldier,  nor  can  it  make  him  incapable  of  understand- 
ing the  interest  of  the  pea*4ant,  or  make  him  forget 
what  he  forfeits  in  shooting  defensele.ss  men,  women, 
and  children.  This  feeling  is  not  only  due  to  human- 
ity. The  soldier  hates  and  despises  the  gendarme,  and 
the  Russian  army  officer  is  unwilling  to  put  down 
political  dfinonstration.**,  because  he  reganls  this  as 
cowardly  work,  fit  only  for  gendarmes  and  Cossacks. 

SPREAD    OF    REVOLUTIONARY    PROPAGANDA. 

Mr.  Volkoffsky  goes  on  to  say  that  while  the 
autocratic  government  would  no  doubt  be  able 
to  suppress  any  extensive  popular  uprising,  the 
fact  is  nevertheless  becoming  more  and  more 
apparent  that  the  propaganda  of  the  revolution- 
ary elements  among  the  military  is  advancing 
surely.  The  autocracy  and  its  tools  can  hence- 
forth never  be  sure  of  escaping  insubordination. 
What  this  writer  calls  the  '*  utter  unbelief  of 
^he  peasants  in  the  efficiency  of  the  present 

Tvnunent^"  which  ia  almost  universal,  is  illus- 


trated by  the  following  true  and  typical  inci- 
dent : 

In  a  village  of  the  government  of  Perm,  the  fanncn 
were  accustomed  to  take  their  fuel  from  an  adjaonft 
wood,  in  the  belief  that  the  wood  belonged  to  Uiem  ty 
right  of  a  decree  from  the  time  of  the  Czar,  Peter  tfev 
Great.  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  tht 
document.  Yet  suddenly  there  came  an  announoemst 
from  the  owner  of  the  neighboring  ironworka,  whoitfll 
kept  the  peasants  in  a  sort  of  slavery,  that  both  tht 
g^und  and  the  wood  belonged  to  him.  Policemen  w«t 
sent  to  enforce  the  command  and  arrest  the  disobedieoi 
On  account  of  the  menacing  attitude  of  the  peaMDt% 
the  police  were  forced  to  retreat,  and  when  appearing 
the  next  day,  in  larger  numbers,  shots  were  flred  tl 
them.  Finally,  with  the  help  of  two  companies  of  ia- 
fantry,  and  after  making  use  of  the  bayonet,  the  au- 
thorities succeeded  in  arresting  thirty-nine  peaaanta 
Thirty  of  these  were  condemn^  to  hard  work  in  the 
mines  for  ten  years.  The  Russian  press  was  not  allowed 
to  publish  the  facts,  but  they  appeared  later  in  a  Rus- 
sian secret  paper.  The  resistance  of  the  peasants  wu 
planned  long  ago,  and  they  had  already  chosen  a  leactar 
whose  purpose  was  to  go  to  St.  Petersburg  and,  if  dscm- 
sary,  appeal  to  the  courts. 

SECRET   DISTRIBUTION   OF    L1TBRATT7RB. 

Before  the  advent  of  the  Social  Democratic 
movement  in  Russia,  says  this  writer,  there  was 
no  hope  for  the  peasant.  Now,  heavy  shipments 
of  secret  literature  in  the  very  language  of  the 
peasants  are  imported,  in  spite  of  the  watchful- 
ness of  the  customs  officers,  and  powerful  agra- 
rian organizations  have  arisen.  The  millions  of 
copies  of  literature  printed  within  the  empire 
reach,  also,  most  of  the  villages,  where  they  are 
bought  chiefly  by  workingmen. 

In  these  writings,  the  Czar  is  never  represented  as 
the  friend  of  the  common  people.  Indeed,  this  thought 
is  always  made  ridiculous.  The  peasants  value  theM 
writings,  and  conceal  them  from  the  officials.  A  priest 
who  once  betrayed  them  was  punished  by  cutting  off 
his  pay.  Not  less  important  are  the  facts  which  the 
police  discovered  in  the  government  of  Minsk.  They 
found  there  a  number  of  secret  groups,  or  circles,  of 
peasants  that  possessed  a  sort  of  circulating  library, 
and  received  papers  and  magazines,  gathered  together 
for  the  discussion  of  political  and  economic  questioaa 
This  organization  was  considered  so  dangeroua  that 
one  hundred  and  fifty  farmers  were  imprisoned  during 
the  course  of  the  inyeetigation,  whUe  those  looked  npoa 
as  leaders  were  sent  to  St.  Petersbiug  for  trial. 
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THE  RELATIVE  EXPENSE  OF  THE  WAR. 


iSIA  is  under  three  timea  ns  licayy  nn 
ixpense  as  Japan  in  carrying  on  the  war, 
g  the  KoTta  liem'ew  (Seoul)  Therefore— 
y  to  the  underBtanding  of  tlie  rest  of  the 
-the  Japanese  will  prolong  the  war  aa 
IS  possible.     In  order  to    make   it    (the 


n  ■  popular  ci 


<n  sold  Id  the  atreetH  Id  Russia.) 


«  plan)  succeed,  it  was  necessary  to 
mpiPte  command  of  the  sea  and  render 
laiblf  to  feed  the  Russian  army  by  any 
^euue  tlian  the  Siberian  Railway.  This 
iscse  have  done,  and  the  next  step  is  to 
ips  moving  fast  enough  to  make  it  neces- 
Hussia  to  BiipiKJit  an  enormous  army  in 
-is  at  three  times  the  cost  of  keeping  a 


Japanese  army  there.      If  the  Russians  want  to 
stop  tlie  suicidal  expenditure,  tln'y  must  drive 
the    Japanese   army  off    the  southern  point  of 
Korea  ;  but  the  nature  of  the  Kori'an  country 
is  such   that  the  Russians  would  be  constantly 
fighting  an  uphill  game  with  the  ever-present 
danger  of  a  Japanese  army  landing    in 
tlieir  rear  and  cutting  off  their  communi- 
cations.     The  editor  of  the  Korea  lieview 
says,  at  this  point : 

We  very  much  doubt  whether  the  Japanese 
wish  to  bring  the  matter  t«  the  isHue  o(  a  Hingle 
great  battle.    Jnpao  is  now  paying  for  some- 
thing like  fifty  thouEjand  meu  □□  the  Add  [this 
was  written   in  AprilJ,  while  BussU  is  prob- 
ably paying  (or  six  limes  tliat  number  i  and 
when  we  take  into  account  the  vaHtly  greater 
expense  of   putting    Kuasian    troops    iu    the 
Held,   we   might  be  within  bounds  in   say[ng 
that  Kusxia's  daily  expenditure  is  ten  times  as 
great  lis  that  of  Japan.  At  that  rate,  Japan  can 
afford  to  play  the  waiting  game.   This  looki?  the 
more  likely  when  we  notice  the  satisfaction  with 
which  Japan  views  the  restriction  of  tlie  bellig- 
erent territ<iry  and  the  armngenient  which  she 
has  matle  witli  Korea ;  for,  whereas  it  prevents 
Kussia  from  drawing  supplies  from  any  far- 
Eastern  territory  excepting  Manchuria,  which  in  a  state 
of  war  will  produce  comparatively  little,  it  leaves  Japan 
free  to  draw  upon  Che  enormous  agricultural  resources 
of  Korea,   which,   being  iu  the  southern  part   of  the 
peninsula,  will  be  out  of  the  area  of  actual  hostilitiefl 
at  least  until  the  Russians  have  succeeded  in  pushing 
the  Japanese  to  the  wall.    And  before  this  can  be  ac- 
complished Rnssia  will  have  drained  every  bourse  In 
Europe  and  beggared  her  own  people. 


RUSSIAN  EMIGRATION  TO  SIBERIA. 


;N  Russia  was  planning  the  Trans  Si- 
>erian  Railway,  in  1890,  she  began  to 
the  advisability  of  encouraging  the  emi- 
>f  Russian  peasants  to  Siberia,  "for  the 
of  facilitating  the  building  and  rapidly 
g  results."  The  methods  employed  by 
jroment  to  further  this  emigration  are 
d  by  Mining  Engineer  Bruno  Simmer- 
the  I^tiissische  Jahrhucher  (Berlin).  In 
inanco  Minister  Witte  undertook  to  or- 
ind  regulate  the  emigration.  Fourteen 
rubles  out  of  the  sum  appropriated  for  the 
were  set  aside  for  colonization  purposes, 
Qg,  aiding  the  settlers,  etc.  That  amount 
reued  to  21,900,000  rubles  in  1897,  in 
hat  the  newly  appointed  Trans-Si bori an 
itee  might  have  a  definite  yearly  fund  at 
osal  for  carrying  on  its  work.     This  hirge 


expenditure  on  the  part  of  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  the  Siberian 
wastes,  says  Mr.  Simmerbach,  is  unparalleled  in 
history.  Tlie  committee  is  proceeding  system- 
atically, beginning  by  carefully  surveying  the 
Siberian  crown  lands,  with  duo  regard  to  the 
forests,  which  are  to  be  preserved.  In  some 
years,  as  many  as  two  hundred  surveyors  were 
examining  and  laying  out  different  areas  of  that 
vast  stretch  of  land.  Roads  were  buiit,  and, 
wherever  it  was  found  necessary,  as  in  the  re 
gion  of  the  steppes,  in  the  government  of  Tomsk, 
hydrotechnic  work  was  undertaken,  as  drilling 
wells,  building  dikes,  draining  swamps,  etc., 
thereby  making  accessible  to  cultivation  large 
tracts  of  land  which  hitherto  had  been  regarded 
as  uncultivable.  Fifteen  dessyatina  (about  thirty- 
seven  and  one  half  aciea]  are  assigueii  \;o  «w^ 
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adnit  settler.  The  iminigrants  are  also  aided 
otherwise, — they  get  special  rates  on  the  rail- 
road, aad  occasionally  teams  to  carry  them  to 
their  destination  ;  money  is  loaned  to  them  in 
sums  up  to  one  Jiundred  nibh^s,  or  an  average 
of  fifty  to  seventy  rubles  per  family,  repayable 
in  from  ten  to  twenty  years  ;  timber  from  the 
state  forests  and  farming  implements  are  fur- 
nished at  low  cost.  Along  the  whole  railway 
line,  beginning  at  Chelyabinsk,  storehouses  and 
medical  stations  have  been  erected,  where  the 
sick  and  needy  receive  free  treatment  and  hot 
meals.  In  1000,  tliore  weroabout  thirty  of  these 
stations,  costing  the  government  three  hundred 
thousand  rubles.  These  favorable  conditions 
have  induced  large  numbers  of  Russians  to  mi- 
grate to  the  newly  opnned  country,  averaging 
one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  thousand  a  year 
since  1893,  while  before  that  time  only  about 
forty-Sve  thousand  a  year  settled  in  Siberia. 

Aside    from    its    industrial    importance,  this 
colonization  has  also  a.  political  aspect, — name- 


ly, as  a  means  of  opposing  the  expanaios  of  tht 

yellow  race  in  Siberia. 


Special  attention  baa  been  paid  to  this  o 
in  view  of  the  political  conditiooB  In  the  Tar  E 
time  Heemed  to  call  for  a  counterbalance  to  tbe  ii' 
vADce  of  Che  yellow  race  in  Siberia,  and  the  RniriH 
peasant  appeared  best  fitted  to  act  as  a  check.  Tk 
Russian  Goyernment  was  beginning  to  Wew  with  lim 
the  increasing  Chinese  invasion  ot  Its  territory,  rIh 
the  national  and  industrial  moremetit  of  the  ycUw 
race  which  is  now  under  way  may  become  portcabM 
in  it«  consequences.  At  finit,  Chinese  laborers  wen  i» 
ported  to  help  bnild  the  Trans-Baikal  stretch  ot  th 
railway,  on  account  of  their  capacity  (or  work,  nJ 
also  because  they  are  satiafled  with  one-half  ot  tk 
wages  demanded  by  the  Russian  laborer.  The  coolk 
earning  ttom  Bve  to  six  rubles  a  month  will  have  hw 
savings  to  send  home.  Thenumberof  coolies  emplaned 
on  the  railway  is,  however,  inconsiderable  in  propMtln 
to  the  number  employed  in  the  gold  mioee,  tot  tli 
dearth  ot  labor  forces  the  mine  operators  to  iMort  li 
the  coolies.  Although  Russia  may  gain  political  1^ 
vantages  over  the  Chinese  state,  she  will  In  the  cod  If 
obliged  to  retire  before  the  Chinese  peopl& 


THE  POSSIBLE  EFFECTS  OF  A  JAPANESE  VICTORY. 

IN  an  article  entitled  "  Twenty  Years  After  the 
Russo-Japanese  War  "  which  appears  in  the 
Taiyo  (Tokio),  Mr.  Saburo  Shimada,  one  of  the 
most  prominent  figures  in  the  Japanese  House 
of  Kepresentatives  since  his  country  inaugurated 
a  constitutional  government,  forecasts  some  of 
the  possible  effects  of  final  victory  which,  accord- 
ing to  tiie  author,  Japan  is  more  than  likely  to 
gain  in  the  war  with  Russia.  lie  commences 
by  predicting  that  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty 
of  peace  satisfactory  to  the  victorious  nation  may 
come  in  not  less  than  three  years,  although  the 
actual  warfare  may  not  last  longer  than  two 
years.  The  rni'san  d'ilre  of  the  declaration  of 
war  on  the  part  of  Japan,  he  asserts,  is  directly 
the  maintenance  of  peace  in  the  far  East,  and, 
indirectly,  in  the  world  at  large.  Accusing  the 
belligerent  conservatives  of  Russia  of  Lming  the 
leading  disturbers  of  the  world's  peace,  he  says : 

Except  for  the  antiquated  conservativea  of  the  Rus- 
sian Empire,  there  Is  no  instru mentality  that  atmists  tn 
disturbing  the  peace  of  the  far  Ea.it  The  traditional 
policy  of  Englandaad  America  Id  the  Eafltix  to  promote 
their  commercial  and  Industrial  Interests.  The  French 
enterpriae  in  aoathem  Cblna  and  the  German  coloniiai- 
tion  in  eastern  CUiut «»  at  battom  nothing  but  a  meani 
of  tttBMhMng  eomiBMelal  pndomtwuNe  In  the  Orient. 
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npAred  witli  those  oF  England  fuid  America.  But 
in  theae  Continental  countries  public  opinion  is 
iJng  BO  powerful  that  the  belligerent  ambition  or 
rulers  and  Btateamea  is  otteo  checkmated.  The 
jKiwer  where  public  opinion  cannot  likewise  move 
ler  is  the  Russian  Empire.  To  be  sure,  there  are 
rMntiug,  in  Russia,  those  (oreneeing  men  who  (ear 
I  their  country  in  vol  Tcd  in  international  conSict. 
the  existing  political  condition  of  Russia  disre- 
>  the  wise  advice  ot  these  thoughtful  men.  If,  as 
atcome  ot  the  present  war,  Russia  sbould  become 
iOteof  naval  base  in  the  Oriental  sens  and  deprived 
ntegic  points  in  enxtem  Asia,  the  main  cause  of 
rbwice  to  the  peace  of  the  tar  East  would  be  re- 


BKSTRICTION   ( 


KCBBIA  8   ARM  A] 


>llowiag  &  precedent  eBtablisheil  by  Euro- 
.  powers  which  reetricted  Russia's  armanient 
he  Black  Sea  after  the  Crimean  Vv^ar,  Mr. 
lada  SDggests  a  rigid  restriction  of  Russian 
i  force  in  the  far-Eastern  waters.  Ho 
ler  claims  it  necessary  to  place  the  island  of 
iftlien  in  Japan's  hands,  not  so  much  be- 
e  Japian  lias  gn^at  fishing  interests  on  the 
d  as  because  the  latter  possesses  rich  coal 
«  which  are  liable  to  be  utilized  by  tbe  war- 
Rassians,  not  for  industrial  so  much  as  for 
Kerent  purposes.  "If  the  military  prowess 
Inxsia  be  curtailed  to  such  an  oztent  as  I 
itig^sted,"  says  Mr.  Shimada,  "  it  will  not ', 
kpan  alone  which  will  be  enabled  to  lessen  ' 
iresent  military  equipment  both  on  sea  and 
nd.  All  the  otber  powers  as  well  will  be 
red  of  A  considerable  portion  of  their  ag- 
ktingly  heavy  military  bardens." 


Commenting  on  the  prediction  of  De  Tocqtie- 
ville  that  the  two  greatest  nations  of  the  world 
will  soon  be  Russia  and  America,  one  with  sword 
in  hand,  the  other  by  means  of  industrial  enter- 
prise, Mr,  Sliiiuada  suggests  that  in  the  course 
of  the  ten  years  succeeding  the  war  the  peaceful 
influenceof-'Vmcrica  will  grow  immensely  greater 
as  the  warlike  nation  of  the  North  is  stripped 
of  a  greater  portion  of  her  military  equipments. 
The  United  States  has  already  extended  her  in- 
fluence into  the  far  East  by  annexing  Hawaii 
and  the  I'hilippines.  The  completion  of  the 
great  Panama  Canal  within  ten  years  will  no 
doubt  enable  her  to  transfer  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  her  fleet  on  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  "Inasmuch  as  the  naval  force  of  the 
United  States  ia  an  instrumentality  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  peace  and  for  protecting  her  com- 
mercial interests,  its  supremacy  on  the  Pacific 
will  alter  the  scene  of  military  activity  into  that 
ot  commercial  competition." 

japan's  futl're  ADVKBSABiEa. 

Japan's  formidable  adversaries  in  the  future, 
not  military,  but  commercial,  Mr.  Shimada  finds, 
not  in  Russia,  but  in  all  the  friendly  powers, 
such  as  England,  America,  Germany,  and  France, 
Japan  must  encounter  the  competition  of  tliese 
powers,  not  by  means  of  warships  and  cannon- 
balls,  but  by  means  of  merchantmen  and  fac- 
tories. It  is  by  no  means  Japan's  desire  to 
become  a  military  power,  as  has  been  popularly 
alleged  in  European  countries,  especially  in 
France  and  Germany. 


KOREA,  JAPAN,  AND  RUSSIA. 


^AITS  pTedominating  influcDce  in  Korea 
1  at    length  by  Major-General 

MonaUtdirift  (Stutt- 

country  to  make  a 
rea,  in  1876,  by  the 
in  the  eastern  coast 
coast   were  opened, 

a  Japanese  factory 
ion.  There  are  now 
ing  Chemulpbo  and 
>ho.     Japanese  com- 

these  ports,  a  fact 
ble  Russian  writers. 
Stated,  not  long  ago, 
Korea,  that  the  sum 
by   cotton    goods, 

of  the  entire  value 
vithin  the  last  few 

had  more  and  more 


crowded  out  English  cotton  goods,  surpassing 
the  English  imports  last  year.  Japan  sends. to 
Korea,  in  addition  to  these  cotton  goods,  cigar- 
ettes, rice-brandy,  matches,  iron  and  ironware, 
porcelain,  salt,  straw  rope,  and  straw  matting. 
It  receives  from  Korea,  in  return,  provisions — 
especially  rice,  beans,  grain,  and  salt  meats — 
jewelry,  hides,  and  manure.  The  value  of  the 
goods  exported  by  Japan  to  Korea  between  1895 
and  1900  rose  from  $3,800,000  to  (ilO,000,000, 
and  the  value  of  the  exports  from  Korea  to 
Japan  from  $3,000,000  to  *8,800,000.  not  in- 
cluding the  precious  metals.  The  value  of  the 
commerce  between  Korea  and  Japan,  therefore, 
surpasses  that  of  the  commerce  between  Korea 
and  all  other  countries.  In  IDOl,  it  amounted 
to  t8,200,000,  while  the  commerce  with  China 
amounted  to  only  $3, 200, 000,  and  the  commerce 
with  Russian  Eaet  Aeia  to  tUI.&OO. 
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In  regard  to  sbippia|r,  Japan's  interests  far 
surpass  those  of  all  other  natious.  According 
to  statistics  given  out  liy  tlie  Russian  ministry 
of  finance  for  1K9H,  tliere  were  2,117  Japanese 
sliips,  with  a  total  displacement  of  ()0'2.145  tons, 
including  75.S  steamers,  out  of  3. 300  ships,  with 
a  total  displacement  of  G5t),'J70  tons,  doing 
business  in  Korea.  Tho  Koreans  bad  only  721 
ships,  the  Kussians  H4,  tho  Germans  '27,  the 
English  I,  and  the  United  States  none,  in  that 
year.  Yet  five  years  before,  in  l.SD;{,  Japan  had 
only  !l5(i  ships,  with  a  total  displacement  of 
!-Hl4,224  tons,  engaged  in  Korean  commerce. 
Already  the  entire  regular  passenger,  freight, 
and  postal  traffic  is  in  the  hands  of  the  two 
Japanese  steampsliip  companies.  Ntppon-Yusen- 
Kaisha  and  Osaka-Shusen-Kaisha,  which  are 
among  tho  first  steamship  companies  in  the 
world.  They  receive  large  subsidies  from  the 
Japanese  Government,  wliich  is  said  to  spend, 
annually,  not  less  than  four  million  dollars  in 
Bubventioning  various  steamship  companies. 
Japan  herself  to-day  owns  910  steamers,  with  a 
total  dispiacement  of  580,000  tons,  all  of  which 
are  at  the  disposal  oC  the  government  in  time  of 
war,  some  as  auxiliary  cruisers,  and  the  rest  as 
transportsfortrotipsand  war  material  of  all  kinds. 

The  two  railway  lines  in  Korea,  the  one  now 
in  operation  between  Chcmulpbo  and  Seoul  and 
the  P'usan-Seoul  line,  now  building,  are  owned 
by  Japanese  companies  and  worked  entirely  by 
Japanese,  as  are  also  the  post-office  department 
and  the  telegraph  linos,  both  of  which  were  or- 
ganized as  late  as  1890.  In  1900,  Korea  joined 
the  General  Postal  Union.  At  the  same  time,  it 
made  a  treaty  with  Japan  by  the  terms  of  which 
all  mail  arriving  at  or  departing  from  Korean 
ports  is  in  charge  of  the  Japanese  post  office  and 
subject  to  Japanese  postal  rates. 

Japanese  influence  is  felt  also  in  many  other 
ways.  The  Japanese,  for  example,  have  a  large 
share,  legal  and  illegal,  in  the  Korean  fisheries. 
It  is  said  that  the  Koreans  themselves  fish  ex- 
tensively only  along  the  northeastern  coast, 
while  elsewhere  along  the  coast  fishing  is  exclu- 
sively controlled  by  the  Japanese.     TUe  center 


of  the  fishing  industry  is  Fusan,  which  is  enti' 
in  the  hands  of  the  Japanese.  Whaling  alot 
said  to  have  yielded,  recently,  one  hundred 
fifty  to  two  hundred  whales  a  year. 

KOBE  AN -RUSSIAN   RELATIONS. 

The  relations  between  the  Russians  and 
Koreans  are  essentially  different.  The  comm 
between  the  two  countries  is  inconsiden 
Korea  sends  to  Russia  chiefly  cattle  for  the 
sian  trooi>s,  rice,  vegetables,  and  oata,  receii 
in  return,  woven  goods,  wadding,  aniline  c 
petroleum,  candles,  matches,  etc.  Between  '. 
and  1K9U.  the  exports  from  Russia  to  K 
averaged  tlOO.flOO,  and  the  imports  from  K 
$90,000.  Most  of  the  goods  sent  from  the  < 
district  were,  however,  of  EngUsb  origin, 
Russian  products  being  quite  secondary. 
commerce,  carried  on  by  means  of  sailing 
seis,  between  the  still  closed  ports  of  norl 
Korea  and  Vladivostok,  Possiet  Hay,  and  d; 
ent  [Kiints  along  the  Gulf  of  Peter  the  G 
which  is  forbidden  by  the  Korean  Govemn 
is  likewise  inconsiderable.  Korea  exports 
vegetables,  and  other  farm  products.  The 
plies  of  oats,  cabbage,  and  potatoes  for  the 
sian  troops  are  furnished  almost  entire!; 
Korea. 

A  curious  phenomenon  appears  in  the  (ro 
districts  of  Russia.  After  she  had  extendw 
dominion  to  the  Tumen-ulla,  making  that  r 
the  boundary  line  between  the  two  countric 
IK58,  many  Koreans  from  the  northern  j 
inces,  driven  by  famine  and  oppression  at  h 
crossed  tho  river  and  settled  in  Russian  I 
tory.  The  Russian  Government  did  not  ■ 
them  to  come,  and  the  Korean  tioTeronienl 
not  want  them  to  go.  Itatationed  guards  alonj 
river,  with  strict  orders  to  shoot  down  everj 
attempting  to  cross,  and  it  otherwise  took  a 
gent  measures  to  keep  its  subjects  at  home. 
they  evaded  its  vigilance,  and  crosaed  in 
large  numbers  that  tho  Russian  Gcoverm 
finally  protested  at  Seoul,  whereapon  the  Ko 
Government  did  succeed  in  checking  th« 
Still,  there  were,  in  the  last  decade,  aboat  tx 
three  thousand  Korwna  in  the  three  coat 
districts  of  the  coMt  tegioa. 


RUSSIA'S  MiST^ 

IN  two  numbers  of  the  leading 
of  Russia,  the  Vyeslnik  Evro 
burg),  the   well-known  Russian 
Slonimsky,  considers  his  country's  onpr 
ness   for  the   war.      In  viev  ot  th«  i) 
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eeds  to  point  out  that  modern  Japan 
d  the  r6h  of  a  civilized  power  only 
ttventiea  of  last  century.  In  1889, 
r  of  Japan  rocogniztd  the  maturity 
le  for  at'live  participation  in  the  gov- 
the  country.  Popular  representation 
itablished,  and  tliere  remained  only, 
the  political  independence  of  Japan, 
a  of  the  consular  jurisdiction  and  tlio 
oreign  ruaidents  under  the  law  of  the 
T  the  abolition  of  these  ostra-terri- 
I  and  the  Euccesafui  war  with  China, 
declared  politically  of  aj^c,  and  had 
right  to  1)6  classed  among  the  great 
1  July,  IS99,  new  treaties  were  con- 
tiiesia  with  Japan  on  terms  of  cqual- 
i,  as  a  civilized  power,  with  equal 
in  has  eaistoJ  only  for  five  years, 
Lg  a  rare  example  of  a  newly  born 

kable  rapiditf  with  which  Japan  adopted 
ind  cnltursl  achie  vamentu  of  modpra  civili- 
8  to  the  extraordinary  intellectual  mobil- 
ive  pow-er  of  the  JapaneHe  people,  as  well  as 
Ally,  inilustriou-xneefl,  steadfast  character, 
riug  pursuit  of  ita  aliuii.  But,  althotigh 
tier  participatioD  in  the  coalition  against 
I,  must  be  ranked  among  the  civilized 
luld  be  an  error,  and  a  dangerous  one,  to 
Japan  has  renonnced  her  hititary  of  cen- 
■gotten  her  traditions,  and  has  become  per- 
European  conceptions  and  ideals. 

a    JAPAN'    STILL    ASIATIC    AT    BODL. 

Iiological  qualities  of  a  people,  inher- 
long  chain  of  generations,  cannot  be 
a  decade  or  two.  The  Japanese 
an  exclusive  national  life,  and  do 
le  foreigners.  Notwithstanding  the 
aerciil  and  cultural  relations  of  Ja- 


pan with  the  progressive  nations,  only  an  insig- 
nificant number  of  foreigners  are  enalth'd  to  live 
there,  while  the  Japanese  living  abroad  reached 
one  hundred  and  twenty-three  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  seventy-one  in  1 899. 

Being  thoroughly  Western  in  their  cultural  and 
technical  enterprises,  Clio  Jupnnese  yet  remain  narrow 
nationalist!)  in  world-politics.  They  prefer  to  be  llrst  in 
Asia  than  last  among  the  civilized  natioiii^.  The  Japa- 
nese statesmen  have  relied  upon  the  jealon.sy  existing 
among  the  great  powers  in  the  settlement  of  the  old 
quarrels  with  Cliina.  In  this  they  were  not  mistaken. 
Xot  having  succeeded  in  winning  over  Russia,  they 
easily  won  the  trleiidshlp  of  England,  and  with  her  sup- 
port undertook  thenjalizstion  o(  the  grand  plan,  which 
was  to  assign  to  Japan  the  domiiinting  rdle  in  deciding 
the  (ate  o(  China  and  of  all  eitNtern  Asia. 

TUK   rAII.UKK   OF    RUSSIAN    DTl'LOMACV, 

Unfortunately,  Russian  diplomacy  failed  to 
gauge  accurately  the  excejitional  qualities  of  the 
Japanese  people,  failed  to  understand  the  true 
nature  of  its  unusual  cultural  growth,  says  this 

It  continued  to  hold  Japan  lightly,  even  after  her 
glorious  victory  over  China.  It  is  quite  dilUcnlt  to  de- 
termine the  guiding  principles  of  Kussian  policy  in  Ihe 
far  Elast,  or,  to  be  more  exact,  these  principles  are  not 
known  to  the  writer.  Certain  it  is  that  Kussia's  East 
Asiatic  policy  was,  flrst  of  h.11,  "  a  peaceful  policy,"  but 
it  has  at  the  same  time  placed  Ijefore  us  very  far-reach- 
ing problems,  calling  for  vast  enterprise  and  energy. 
Thus  (ar,  we  have,  in  turn,  antagonized  China,  Japan, 
and  the  United  States  of  America  through  a  whole  ae- 
ries of  misunderstandings  the  cause  of  which  remains 
ohscnre. 

The  endeavor  to  counteract  Japanese  influence  in 
Korea  was  useless,  as  was  uLso  the  attempt  to  eliminate 
them  from  that  country.  They  have  gradually  estAb- 
lished  their  supremacy  in  Korea  by  their  cnltural  aod 
iudustrial  achlercnientH.  It  was  unwise  to  drive  them 
Into  an  alliance  with  England  and  the  United  States 
by  systematic  unfriendliness.  It  was  not  Justiflable  to 
arouse  the  protests  of  the  English  and  the  Americans 
against  our  misguided  commercial  policy  in  Man- 
churia, a  foreign  region  where  we  really  have  no  great 
commercial  interests.  It  was  unnecessary,  from  the 
very  beginning,  to  oppose  the  "open  door"  policy  under 
the  mistaken  view  that  Russian  industry  was,  like 
that  of  England  and  America,  in  need  of  distant  mar- 
kete.  These  unfortunate  circumstances  have  le<!  us 
into  a  war  that  none  of  us  desired.  More  than  ever  before. 
It  ts  imperative  now  to  define  to  ourselves  our  future 
policy  In  the  far  East,  and  the  results  to  which  we 
should  aspire  after  successfully  repelliog  the  enemy. 
Evidently,  we  are  living  under  abnormal  conditions, 
finding  arrayed  agulnst  us.  not  only  the  Japanese,  but 
also  the  great  commercial  nations. 


MOTHINO    1 


AND    AMERICA. 


Russia  may,  he  continues,  unhesitatingly  allow 
Americans  and  Bnglisli  freedom  from  restraint 
jn  their  extensive  eastern  Asiatic  ItbAq,  aa4  tiRftA. 
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hftve  no  fear  of  detriment  to  the  population  of 
the  far-Eaetem  conntries. 

Oar  own  induHtrles  need  the  stlmulos  of  general 
proaperitr  aad  the  gnintb  ot  home  marketa  within  tho 
llmitB  of  the  RuHslan  Empire  rather  than  the  sBdexper- 
ImeutH  in  coinpetinR  with  foreiga  merchants  In  distant 
lands  and  soam.  The  hlf^h-sonnding  phrases  of  foreign 
markets  and  coinmurclal  latcrests  usually  hide  from 
ua  the  government  subsldlea  and  spoliation.  Such 
alma,  affectlnK  the  material  IntereBts  of  Russia,  by  no 
means  Koin  entrance  Into  International  politics.  It  lo 
umj  enough  to  eliminate  the  causes  which  have  ar- 
nyed  agnluHt  us  the  rmentnient  of  the  United  States. 
It  Is  not  dimcult  rIho  to  jMive  the  way  for  an  under- 
Btanding  with  KiiKland.  And  tut  to  Japan,  we  shall 
really  achlnve  unlhiiiK.  even  rvfter  we  conquer  her  arroed 
(oraafl.  The  ttntTftetlv  ami  euterprlHlng  Japanese  nation 
will  nut  cdHxe  tu  cxlxt  alongslile  of  Kussla  and  China. 
We  shall  ulwayH  tw  forcud  to  count  with  the  sentiment 
and  interests  uf  this  powerful  nation,  persistently  wln- 


nlnstoritaaUapIaMlntlMtiTUlaBdwarid.  TtoJ^ 
aiMaB  are  undnttUadlj  AdaUoa;  rat  *hmj  han  gtid- 
iiat«d  from  the  Anglo-American  nehool  of  •donlUi- 
meohanies  and  practical  adence^  Tb^  can  pUv  tta 
rdte  of  enlightened  BnropeMU,  andeberishat  the^HB 
time  the  hope  to  act  ultimately  as  tbe  gnardian  of  tUr 
blood-nlatlTe,  China,  and  thna  nntfy  the  yellow  ism 
a«  a  eonnterbalanoe  to  Enrope  and  America.  So  loaf 
aa  Japan  acta  alone,  she  repreeenta  simply  an  BmU- 
tions,  warlike  nation,  somewhat  resembling  England; 
bnt,  united  with  China,  she  can  create  a  vast  radal 
moTement  such  as  we  understand  by  the  phiaae  "tbe 
yellow  psriL" 

After  discussing  at  length  the  hiatorical  and 
economic  conditions  of  China,  the  writer  finaDf 
concludes  by  saying  that  the  regeneration  «l 
China  would  not  be  of  any  danger  to  Europe  ■■ 
long  as  the  great  powers  do  not  forsake  tba 
pa^  of  tolerance  and  juBtice. 


THE    MONGOLIAN    CONQUEST   OF   RU 


IT  IB BUggoBtivo  to  loam  that  the  RuBsiana  were 
first  introduced  to  the  far  East  by  their 
princes  being  compelled  to  travel  across  Asia  to 
the  confines  of  Manchuria  in  order  to  do  homage 
to  the  (j  real  Khan,  whose  court  was  fixed  on  the 
Amur.  St.  Alexander  Nevoki  was  compelled 
by  Bati,  one  of  the  Tartar  conquerors,  to  cross 
Asia  in  order  to  pay  homage  to  Koniouk,  the 
Khan,  who  confirmed  him  and  his  brother  in  the 
poBseBsion  of  their  dominions.  The  Great  Khan 
received  ambassadors  from  the  greatest  Suro- 
poan  sovereigns  on  the  A")ur,  for  the  center  of 
tho  world  was  nearer  Manchuria  in  those  days 
than  it  has  been  ever  since. 

Mr.  Williatn  T.  Stead  builds  up  a  long  study 
of  Asia  on  this  fact  in  the  English  Review  of  He- 
vitwii.  He  traces  the  many  different  invasions  of 
Europe  by  Asiatic  armies  and  points  out  how  the 
great  continent  has  loomed  up  in  religion  as  well 
as  in  the  military  art.  The  main  thread  of  his 
argument  runs  through  the  ccntury-Iong  inva 
Bions  of  Russia  by  the  Mongols,  the  triumphs  of 
the  latter,  and  their  final  defeat  by  the  princea 
of  Moscow.  Long  before  written  history  began, 
tradition  descrilies  the  continuous  inroads  of 
Asiatics  upon  the  Russian  steppes. 

They  came  like  wave^  one  swallowing  up  the  other. 
Of  these  Asiatic  Invaders,  only  tbe  name*  surrlTB.  As 
early  as  the  fifth  century,  we  hear  of  the  Avars,  the 
Bnlgara,  tho  Khasars,  the  Petchanegs,  and,  dually,  of 
the  Polovn,  all  tribes  of  Aslatlo  origin,  who,  coming 
from  the  East,  spread  themMlvM^  not  so  mncb  as  cou- 
qnerara  aa  plundarem,  ovor  sonthm  and  •onthsastem 
Buaia.  Aa  the  Nofthman  found  11  good  boalaeaB  to 
hanj  the  ooaata  ot  all  natlMU  wboae  f>~-" —  *Mt 
tmld  naoh  In  tbait  swttt  Ha-honM^  r 


of  the  steppes  of  Asia  fonnd 
harrying  the  miserable  peiqil 
which  was  to  them  what  tkc 
of  the  Vikings. 

THE  itOKOOU  I 

But  it  was  not  till  the 
Russia  experienced  the  fii 
invasion.  From  the  yei 
1572,  this,  attempt  of  Ai 
in  IBorope  wasfitfnU;- ; 
15TI,  the  Aaiatica  were 
and  bum  Moscow. 

For  two  centuries  they  were  as  anpreme  In  RimU 
as  we  [the  English]  are  this  day  In  India.  NordldOMV 
confine  their  ambitions  to  Rnssio.  Tbey  snbmargad 
Poland,  ravaged  Hungary,  and  carried  their  victorioiB 
standards  as  far  as  Olmuts,  in  Moravia.  Olmnti  Id  tlN 
East,  as  Tours  in  the  West,  marks  the  high- water  mark 
ottheAslatlclnvaslon  of  Europe.  Since  the  Turks  wn« 
driven  from  tbe  walls  of  Vienna  by  the  valor  of  So- 
bieski,  in  1683,  the  Asiatics  have  abandoned  the  initio 
tive  of  conquest.  But  that  is  only  two  centorlea  alno^ 
and  a  habit  of  making  conquest  ot  European  soil  wUlk 
was  pei^t«d  in  for  a  thousand  years  may  easily  revlfs 
If  circumstances  foster  the  latent  ambitions  of  Aida. 

^Hi^  Genghis  Khan  was  bom,  in  1154,  tha . 
various  tribes  of  the  steppe  lands  of  nortlwni 
Asia  appear  to  have  been  in  a  more  or  lesa  di»  ■ 
organized  condition,  although  fifty  yearn  befott 
the  Kara  Kitai  Empire,  in  Central  Asia,  bad'. 
been  founded  in  what  is  now  Russian  Tarkostaa* 
With  this  as  a  nucleus.  Genghis  Khan  began  in 
combine  the  various  tribes  into  one  great  coBiv  ■ 
bination.  After  achieving  considerable  a 
in  this  direotioB,  b«  vtunmomed  a  great  o 
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i  tedentted  chiefs,  and  there  and  then 
ed  himself  Km peror- Autocrat,  or  Great 
His  argument  in  favor  of  autocracy  was 
»ut  apparently  convincing.  "Ab  there 
ne  Ban  in  heaven,"  he  pointed  ont,  as  a 
ent  proposition,  "there  muBt  only  be 
aror  on  earth."  Not  less  obvious  was  it 
ighis  Khan,  he  and  no  other,  must  be 
leror.     The  congresB  acquiesced  in  hia 

and  Genghis  Khan  reigned  henceforth 
ite  lord  of  northern  Asia.  It  is  inter 
)  note  that  almost  at  the  starting-point 
lered  Manchuria.  From  there  he  swept 
1,    subduing   all    northern    China,    the 

Russian  Turkestan,  including  Bokhara, 
ice,  marching  still  westward,  he  pushed 


uests  as  far  as  the  Crimea.     The  advent 
[ongol  horde  came  as  a  thunderbolt  to 


ram  tesbor  of  tbe  barbariakh. 

Mae  times,"  mefally  saj  the  Russian  cbron- 
bore  came  apon  na,  tor  our  atns,  unknown  na- 
>  one  could  tell  their  ori^n,  whence  they  came, 
sf  OD  the;  professed.  Ood  alone  knew  who  they 
ome  thonght  that  thej'  were  the  host  of  Gog 
ig,  but  what  all  men  knew  wsa  that  they  were 
is  as  the  Sends  from  the  nether  pit.  "They 
■othiug  bot  strength  and  bravery.  Age  and 
.  are  condemned."  They  recked  nothing  of 
I  liTes,  and  thought  nothing  of  sacrificing  ten 
llm  in  the  capture  of  a  town.  Aa  they  spent 
1  blood  like  water,  they  were  menriless  with 
.  "After  a  aie^ie,  all  the  population  was  mas- 
Ithaatdiatinctianor  oldoryouug,  richor[)oor, 
or  nglj,  thooe  who  realsted  or  those  who 
No  dlatlDgiilihed  person  escaped  deatb  It  a  de- 
r  attanpted."  They  were  rude  and  barbarons 
«oaldiMMliiern«dnorwrit«.    Bnttheyeonld 


ride  like  Boers ;  they  were  all  monnt«d,  and  wherever 
the  green  grass  grew  there  they  found  as  free  a  road  as 
the  Norse  rovera  found  the  sea. 

The  Russians  were  defeated  with  great  slaugh- 
ter in  the  first  battle,  and  the  campaign  lasted 
for  three  hundred  and  fifty  years.  Russia  was 
actually  conquered  by  Bati,  a  nephew  of  Gen- 
ghis Khan's  son,  Oktai,  who  poured  across  the 
Urals  with  five  hundred  thousand  men.  All 
the  great  Russian  towns,  including  Moscow,  were 
burned  and  the  inhabitants  put  to  the  sword. 
In  their  course,  says  the  old  chronicler,  "the 
RuBBians'  heads  fell  beneath  the  sword  of  the 
Tartars  as  grass  beneath  the  scythe."  The  forest 
and  the  flood  were  more  effective  in  delaying 
Ball's  advance  than  the  Russian  armies.  At 
last,  at  the  Cross  of  Ignatius,  fifty  miles  from 
Novgorod,  he  halted.  That  was  the  high-water 
mark  of  the  Tartar  conquest.  Europe  took 
alarm,  and  Hungary  essayed  to  stem  the  tide, 
but  her  king,  Bela,  was  routed  in  battle,  and 
Hungary,  Transylvania,  and  Austria  were  rav- 
aged. The  Poles  were  defeated,  and  Bati  began 
the  siege  of  Olmutz,  in  Moravia.  The  death  of 
Oktai,  however,  recalled  him  to  the  East,  and 
this  was  the  only  invasion  of  the  Mongols  which 
passed  the  Russian  frontier. 

From  a  tent  on  the  Volga,  Bati  and  his  suc- 
cessors governed  Russia.  Their  system  seems 
to  have  been  somewhat  like  the  British  colonial 
system  of  to-day.  They  left,  the  various  princi 
palities  their  laws,  their  courts,  and  their  princes. 
They  were  tolerant  of  all  religions,  and  made  a 
special  point  of  winning  over  the  support  of  the 
Greek  orthodox  clergy,  whom  they  exempted 
from  taxation.  But  although  they  left  their 
vasaalfi  their  autonomy,  they  never  failed  to  in- 
sist upon  asserting  their  authority. 

THE   TUBNINO   OF  THE   TIUE. 

Gradually  the  humiliations  made  the  Russians 
desperate,  and,  in  1380,  at  Koulikovo.  the  Tar- 
tars were  defeated.  But  another  great  scourge 
was  on  its  way, — Tamerlane.  The  Russians, 
Poles,  and  Lithuanians  were  again  defeated. 
The  end,  however,  was  drawing  near.  After 
the  reign  of  the  unfortunate  Wassili  the  Blind, 
Ivan  the  Third  came  to  the  throne.  He  began 
to  reign  when  twenty-two  years  of  age.  When 
he  died,  in  1505,  he  had  seen  the  beginning  of 
the  end  of  Tartar  domination,  and  had,  more- 
over, welded  together  Russia  into  a  solid  bulwark 
against  Asia.  The  manner  in  which  he  did  it 
can  hardly  be  commended. 

He  was  an  empire-builder,  a  nation-nnifler.  Russia 
had  suffered  ao  much  from  intestine  fends  thatltseems 
almost  like  looking  a  gift  horse  iu  the  mouth  to  scru- 
tinize too  closely  the  methods  b;  wUch  tkv%  •.-okk^^i: 
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Irsirltias  well  (txtlieir  boy»)  to  (ichool  when  they 
e  mgK  of  »lx.  In  tlie<  primary  sclioul.  girls  re- 
t  iMne  edaeatioD  as  buys,  with  l\\e  additional 
■•wins.  After  they  KtiiiliiHie  truni  tlie  pri- 
MM>I>  niBiiy  glHs  nttcud  tlic  lii(;h  sclinnl.  GirU' 
1  Improved  very  rapidly  until  ntxiiit 
fsago,  when  public  opiiiioD  inclined  to  re- 
It  has,  however,  now  ijeen  reCs- 


9m»  ol  foreignera  vi»iit  Japan  every  yeHr,  and 
to  books,  bm  very  few  know  the  t  ewe  state  of 
tejr,  Mpecially  the  c»Dditicm  of  the  wiimeii.  I 
■  toU  that  they  often  Ket  their  impression  »t 
MD  (IWMn  the  geisha  (daneiriK  girls),  who  are 
rdaeaitfal,  prufewtional  flirts,  Ladien  would  lie 
haded  If  they  were  judt»!d  by  such  a  tow  stand- 
1^  MB  not  nt  nil  frivolous,  like  the  xeishu.  On 
■^ij,  modeoty  ia  an  es^sential  <iuality  in  Japa- 


A  fact  that  might  interent  American  readers  la  that 
the  women  in  -lapan  never  get  stout  when  they  grow 
old,  although  they  take  liardly  any  exercise.  Young 
men  and  women,  while  tliey  are  in  school  or  college, 
tjike  much  outdoor  e.iercisc,  but  as  soon  as  they  leave 
school  they  giveit  lip.  TenniH  Isn  popular  game  among 
young  Indies. 

It  is  impossible  to  lake  outdoor  exercise  in  Jagianese 
costume!  although  it  is  very  eointurtable  to  wear  in  the 
house.  Several  years  ago.  many  girl  studcnt-K  adopted 
tlie  Western  drens.  but  soon  returned  Co  their  own  utyle, 
because  the  former  was  not  suitable  for  J  ajMinese  houses. 
I'hey  arc  now  trying  to  invent  a  new  style  that  is  con- 
venient both  in  the  house  and  out-of-dours. 


1  thinkapoad  Aiiirrican  lnjiiio  life  wotilil  now 
111!  \\\i-  most  (iulislitful  tiling  to  introilutii;  into 
nuf  country,  says  Madamu  L'cliida,  in  uuuclusion. 


THE  STATUS  OK  JAPANF.SK  NOBILITY. 

^U,  the  Dohility  occupies  a  position 
Amt  diflerent  from  tliat  of  the  Bo-callcd 
pd  orders  in  other  conntrii^s.  Tiie  Jap 
■oUm  are  Itacked  liy  Die  favor  of  tlic 
Hid  the  real  respect  of  the  {xtuple.  In  a 
of  thia  question,  in  tiie  Tunjo,  of  Tokio, 
J  PrincQ  Konoye.  oue  of  the  leadinj;  men, 
V  in  Japan,  but  in  all  Asia,  declares  that 
lility  iii  hiH  connlry  has  always  exercised 
strun)£  iulluf.tnco  upon  the  souial  condition 

doings  have  partly  constituted  the  history  of 
itn.  In  nil  public  undertakings, — for  iostotice, 
inipir  liiovenients.— iiuiiie*  of  nobles,  if  allowed 
the  li-t  of  proji.-etors.  an-  un  ntiniistakable  sign 
moreltielit  will  l>e  a  success ;  or  at  least  It  car- 
1  it  nmtli  grpnier  weight  than  it  wuald  other- 
ndeeii.  till.-  niibU-s  way  Ik-  in  one  sense  regarded 
nulpr-  iif  (111-  (Hiiple.  The  mlsbt-hnvior  of  the 
>njr(<k<'S  t-rt-iiter  ilcpreciation  and  eondeinna- 
u  till-  Mime  nii-i'ondnct  of  the  eonimon  people, 


.-  pu 


f  tb.- 


■  .hK' 


■iciest 


o  the 


It  fntT>-r-  lu'ift  fn>m  the  si 


-111  or  iMui.    It  is  the  tail- 


is  made  up  of  three 


e  K'we.  who  are  closely  reluce<l  to  the  court, 
at  voe  lime  they  were  the  main  supporters  ol 
■rial  lamily  tliemsclves  wietdingpolitictll  power, 
r.  in  the  Middle  Ages  the  [lower  wait  transferred 
innds  of  Riiliiiiry  men.  The  imperial  family, 
lUt  depriveil  of  its  autlinrily,  won  sinking  grad- 
toublivion.  Kven  at  tbts  moment,  the  Kug« 
r  conMnnt  followers  of  the  Kmperor.  2.  The 
.  The^  were  ancient  great  families  who  on 
of  their  riwn  special  merit  were  given  certain 
M  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  They  en- 
dependence  till  the  Miildle  Age.  under  fendatlHm 
cnunent  of  their  respective  provinces  being  left 


lu  their  charge.  Since  the  Restoration,  they  have  heen 
raised  to  the  position  of  i>eers.  They  bear  some  resem- 
blance to  ancient  lonls  in  European  countries.  3.  The 
Sliin  Kwamku,  or  the  newly  created  peers.  These  are 
the  men  who,  eitlier  through  their  own  merit  at  the 
time  of  the  Restoration  or  by  special  favor  tor  what 
they  liave  done  since  the  Restoratlont  have  been  made 
Iieers.  Although  they  are  thus  all  included  under  the 
name  of  tlie  nobility,  each  of  them  has  a  dUUQ<At«B,- 
ture  of  its  own, 


THE  AMEfUCAU  MOHTfWT  R^ytEW  OP  RE 
CONSTRUCTING  THE  WORLD'S  CREATES 


ON  July  1,  1905,  all  being  well,  the  Shnplon 
Tunnel,  the  fourth  piercing  the  Alps,  uid 
tlie  longest  tunnel  in  the  world,  is  due  to  be 
c^ned.  Good  Wards  for  June  contains  an  ar- 
ticle by  Mr.  H.  O.  Archer  full  of  interestiiig 
facts  about  the  Simplon  Railway,  and  illustrBted 
by  a  number  of  photographs.  The  following 
table  shows  the  world's  chief  tonnels  and  their 
length : 


Tonnel. 

Lensth. 

DkteoCoompMlon. 

PlDtabl  Woly.  l«Oe 

PKCULIABITIKS    OP   TBK    BIVPLON    TUNnL. 

The  reason  for  the  great  length  of  the  Simplon 
Tunnel  is  that  its  course  is  at  a  far  leseer  alti- 
tude above  sea-level  than  that  of  any  of  the 
others,  being  only  2,310  feet,  as  compued  with 
4,300  feet  (Arlherg),  4,298  feet  (Mont  Cenis), 
and  3,788  feet  (St.  Gothard).  To  its  esttmated 
coat  of  fourteen  million  doUats,  one  milUon 
seven  hundred  tbousaad  dollars  has  recently 
been  added.  Instead  of  having  one  tunnel  only, 
it  was  from  the  oataet  resolved  that  it  ahoald 
have  two  tunnels,  one  for  the  np  and  the  other 
for  the  down  track,  fifty-eight  feet  apart,  and 
connected  at  intervals  by  transverse  passages. 
Except  for  two  short  curves  at  the  entranoea, 
the  tunnel  is  absolutely  straight. 

The  engineers  of  the  tunnel  are  a  Hamburg 
firm,  Messrs.  Brandt,  Brandan  &  Co.,  who  began 


work  in  August,  189i 
within  five  and  one-bi 
through  unforeseen 
tended.  Outside  the 
each  end  is  a  long  li: 
appointed  dreseing-rc 
etc.,  for  the  miners. 
over  are  employed  oi 
Band  on  the  Italian, 
Italians.  Work,  exct 
days,  goee  on  incest 
eigh^hour  shifte,  yeai 
est  care  is  taken  of  t 
the  men.  The  tunnf 
feet  of  earth  above 
rock  (exceedingly  ha 
tuaally  90°  F.,  and  ■ 
ever-increasing  heat 
obstacle."  Work  in 
be  impossible  bat  for 
for  cooling  the  air  b 
means  of  whidt  the 
70°  F.  A  nanow-gai 
each  tunnel,  the  m^e 
and  on  starting,  the  s 
»  pressure  of  two  hu] 
to  the  square  inch,  so 
inside  tlie  tunnel.  ' 
hydraulic  pressure  of 
the  square  inch.  Thi 
in  fact,  for  eveiythii 
tunnel, — ia  obtained 
and  mountain  torren 
furnishing  over  two 
a  minute. 


FINSEN  AND  HIS  LIGHT  CURl 


NEARLY  two  years  ago  (October,  1902),  the 
Review  of  Reviews  published  an  article 
on  the  light  cure  at  Copenhagen  founded  and 
directed  by  Prof.  Niels  R.  Finsen.  Since  that 
article  appeared,  Professor  Finsen  has  won  the 
great  Nobel  prize  for  scientific  research,  and  in 
the  Pall  Mall  Afagazine  for  June,  Mr.  Georg 
Brochner  deBcribes  him  as  "An  Apostle  of 
Light."  Professor  Finsen,  it  seems,  is  still  only 
forty-two.  "His  life  hangs  on  a  thin  thread. 
Every  day  he  is  growing  thinner,  though  it  is 
impossible  to  say  what  miracles  his  marvelous 
vitality  and  mental  stamina  may  yet  work."  He 
suffers,  and  has  suffered  for  many  years  past, 
from  KSections  of  the  heftrt  and  liver,  aa  w^  as 
from  drop^. 


Btcu  If  Flnsui  1 


plorer  in  the  regions  of  m 

by  reason  of  hia  peraom 

eameMneM  of  wbleh  be 

Tlndng  proof,  would  be 

•sting  man,  tmbned  as  fa 

human  ladioallBm,  hold 

gpectci  ma;  be  said  to  rei 

sen,  for  taurtanoe,  almoM 

•o  tar  as  his  dear  "liuU 

garda  himself  and  hla  tstnUr.    Hi 

able  to  Bj,  tn  the  wotda  of  the  e) 

Holgor  Diaehmaun,  "I  thank  tl 

wertnotawealthrman;"  and  if 

Us  fathei's  vlem,  be  will  mj  n,  or  ha  wDl  laaQo 

havetheoppoitiinltjotdiilBigKh    TIiiim  mmji^ 

liiilj  iilMiiiiil.  wl anulilMWllilli  hiMlTniii*' 

faraa^t  Urn  the  anra  of  tba  Hebal  prtas  kOTtac  *■ 
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1  him,  bat  tlilB  pleasare  probably  did  not  oon- 
:  TtstigeotMlflBh  jof  ;  be  knew  It  would  benefit 
X,  cause  to  wbicb  lie  has  given  bis  life,  that  It 
brow  additional  luster  upon  his  beloved  Insti- 
d  that  It  vould  enable  him,  the  poor  man,  to 

A    0KNEB0U6,    MODEST    INVALID. 

18  with  difficulty  that  he  was  persuaded 
only  half  the  Nobel  prize  to  the  institute 
by  his  name  and  the  interest  of  the  other 
his  f&mily.  He  is,  and  always  lias  been, 
>or.  though  private  benefactors  and  the 
Government  have  both  lent  him  a  help- 
id. 

in  his  boyhood,  light  and  the  effect  of  light 
ondertol  charm  for  him,  and  he  very  early  no- 
d  stadled  the  influence  of  light  upon  animal 


9  is  a  native  of  the  Farfle  Islandi,  and  paned 
lent's  ezamiDatlon  at  Reykjavik,  Id  Iceland, 
here  the  contratit  between  light  and  darkneea 
iIQcely  to  be  brought  strongly  home  to  an  ob- 

c«l  as  Pinsen  is,  he  has  the  sincerest  re- 
■r  the  Danish  royal  family,  who  have  al- 
ien his  friends.  Both  the  King  and  Queen 
land  have  visited  him,  as  well  as  the  Ger- 
mperor  and  the  Dowager  Empress  of 
The  Kaiser  ia  reported  to  have  said, 
rfl  Tiaited  Pinsen,  "This  man  ought  to 
oonnment  raised  to  him  in  his  lifetime," 
init  have  been  an  embArraaeing  angges- 


tioa  for  one  who,  Mr.  Brochner  says,  is  nnusuatly 
modest,  has  always  preferred  to  keep  in  the 
background,  and  has  a  marked  distaste  for  every- 
thing savoring  of  self-advertisement. 

Chronically  ill  for  nearly  twenty  years  past, 
he  is  now  compelled  to  live  with  the  greatest 
caution,  his  food  being  carefully  weighed.  His 
temperature  is  always  subnormal,  and  he  spends 
most  of  his  time  lying  down,  unable  to  see  any- 
body, even  in  his  own  family.  For  a  year  or 
more  he  has  not  even  been  able  to  visit  the  in- 
stitute, which  is  only  a  few  steps  away  from  his 
house. 

THE   LIGHT   CURE. 

His  discoveries  have  evolved,  so  to  speak,  from 
his  mind  during  a  long  process  of  thought  and 
work.  He  has  been  a  successful  inventor,  and 
one  of  his  inventions,  certain  hematite  or  blood 
lozenges,  are  now  sold  in  all  countries,  the  con- 
siderable proceeds  going,  of  course,  to  the  Finsen 
Institute. 

In  the  year  1893,  he  first  brought  cut  his  negative 
therapy  of  light,  the  esBeuce  of  which  U  the  removal  of 
the  chemical  rays  that  have  the  inflammatory  effect 
upon  the  skin.  Hie  red-light  or  negative-light  treat- 
ment has  been  adopted  in  numerous  countriea  with  ex- 
cellent reeults,  more  especially  for  smallpox,  though 
also  for  other  affecttone ;  it  does  not  exactly  cure  the 
lllneee  of  smallpox,  but  it  does  away  with  the  most 
dangerotis  symptom,  the  aeCandary  fever,  and  its  out- 
come, tbe  suppuration. 

His  positive-light  cure,  curing  terrible  diseases  of 
the  skin,  diseases  with  which  science  had  hitherto  been 
unable  to  battle,  by  direct  application  of  chemical  rays, 
is  itaelf  a  most  couearvative  treatment,  as  no  sound 
tissue  la  hurt  or  damaged.  Downes  and  Blunt  had 
already  ehowa  that  light,  more  especially  the  chemical 
rays,  can  kill  bacteria ;  it  was  also  known  that  light 
can  produce  Inflammation  of  tbe  skin.  Flnsen's  great 
discovery  Is  the  killing  of  tbe  bacteria  <n  the  Rkin  by 
light,  or  perhaps  hy  the  inflammatioa  which  the  light 
causes.  Perfect  clearness  haa  not  yet  been  arrived  at  on 
this  point,  bnt  Flosen  is  inclined  to  believe  the  latter. 

In  his  Medical  Light  Institute,  at  Copenhagen, 
there  were  last  year  two  hundred  and  ninety- 
two  patients  from  all  over  the  world  ;  in  all, 
seventeen  hundred  and  ten  have  been  treated 
there,  and  yet  only  seven  years  ago  he  could  not 
find  a  publisher  in  Germany.  What  he  has  done, 
however,  he  considers  as  only  the  email  begin- 
nings of  the  study  of  the  sun's  biological  and 
hygienic  qualities  ;  and  in  order  that  hia  work 
may  be  carried  on,  he  has  insisted  on  a  special 
"  light "  laboratory  being  attached  to  the  insti- 
tute as  a  permanent  section,  where  "light"  re- 
searches are  carried  on  by  three  young  doctors. 
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THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  EXTREME  HEAT  AND  COLD, 


UNDER  the  title  "  Die  Chemie  bei  extremen 
Temperaturen,"  the  Biochemisches  Cen- 
tralhlatt  (Leipsic)  publishes  a  series  of  papers  by 
Dr.  Franz  Sachs  in  which  he  reviews  the  most 
recent  discoveries  made  in  chemistry  by  means 
of  experiments  conducted  at  very  high  and  very 
low  temperatures,  and  shows  how  the  nature  of 
substances  with  which  we  are  familiar  changes 
under  different  conditions  of  heat  and  cold. 

CHEMICAL   AFFINITY    BELOW   THE   ZERO    POINT. 

The  absolute  zero,  the  temperature  at  which 
all  heat  is  lost,  is  so  elusive  that  investigators 
have  been  unable  to  demonstrate  in  what  state 
matter  would  be  under  conditions  of  perfect 
cold.  After  making  more  than  two  hundred 
experiments  in  chemistry,  Pictet  decided  that 
practically  no  chemical  reaction  can  take  place 
below  a  temperature  of  130°  C.  below  zero,  a 
conclusion  which  has  since  been  modified.  He 
found  that  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  will  not 
unite  with  strong  bases,  such  as  caustic  potash, 
sodium,  etc.,  below  a  temperature  of  —90**  C. 
Action  between  barium  chloride  and  sulphuric 
acid  stops  at  —70°  C,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  customary  reddening  of  phenol  phthalein  with 
potassium  occurs  as  low  as  — 100°  and  —  110°  C. 

Pictet's  theories  regarding  chemical  inactivity 
at  low  temperatures  were  accepted  until  the  past 
year,  when,  a  few  months  ago,  Moissan  found 
that  free  fluorene  retained  its  full  power  of  re- 
action toward  certain  bodies  at  the  lowest  tem- 
peratures that  could  be  attained.  But  most  re- 
actions taking  place  under  the  influence  of  such 
extreme  cold  required  a  long  period  of  time,  and 
the  changes  were  too  slow  to  be  watched  as  in 
reactions  taking  place  at  ordinary  temperatures. 

To  produce  the  very  high  temperatures  used 
in  his  experiments,  Moissan  made  direct  use  of 
the  electric  current,  and  with  his  electric  oven 
succeeded  in  carrying  through  a  long  series  of 
most  remarkable  reactions,  in  wliich  he  discov- 
ered a  large  number  of  new  combinations  of 
elements  and  was  able  to  vaporize  many  sub- 
stances formerly  considered  infusible.  The  de- 
gree of  heat  used  was  about  3,600°  C. 

ARTIFICIAL    FORMATION  OF   DIAMONDS    AND    RUBIES. 

Among  the  most  important  of  his  experiments 
was  the  artificial  formation  of  diamonds  by  means 
of  liquid  pig  iron  saturated  with  carbon,  first 
heated  to  the  highest  temperature,  and  then 
cooled  rapidly. 

When  melted  iron  solidifies,  it  undergoes 
great  expansion,  similar  to  the  expansion  of 
water  when  it  solidifies  as  ice  ;  and  if  a  bar,  or 


so-called  ^^pig,''  of  this  iron  saturated  witl 
bon  is  plunged  into  water  or  melted  leiu 
outer  surface  hardens  quickly,  and  the  i 
of  the  bar  has  to  cool  under  very  strong 
sure,  on  account  of  its  tendency  to  expand. 

Under  ordinary  pressure,  carbon  pass 
rectly  from  the  solid  to  the  gaseous  cone 
when  heated,  and  from  the  gaseous  to  the 
condition  on  cooling,  without  passing  thi 
any  intermediate  fluid  state,  as  most  element 
but  under  the  high  pressure  produced  bj 
method  of  experimentation  it  becomes  fluic 
cools,  and  hardens  into  crystalline  form, 
and  transparent  diamonds  were  producec 
latter  in  regular  octahedral  and  dice  shap 
drops,  and  in  crystals,  which  in  time  deteric 
and  became  partly .  transparent,  partly  flc 
but  in  all  respects  exactly  like  those  found  i 
natural  conditions,  except  that  the  crystals 
very  small.  Carbon  is  also  found  existi 
peat,  coal,  or  graphite,  according  to  the  an 
of  pressure  it  has  undergone,  and  this  last : 
fication  into  graphite  was  easily  produced  i 
laboratory  by  means  of  the  electric  oven. 

Calcium,  aluminum  oxides,  silicic  acid, 
were  easily  brought  to  the  fusing  point,  < 
porized  in  the  electric  oven,  and  the  u 
separated  from  their  oxides  and  brought 
crystalline  form. 

Rubies  were  produced  by  fusing  alum 
oxide  with  a  little  chrome  oxide. 

The  synthesis  of  -  unrelated  classes  of 
pounds  was  effected,  although  the  compc 
arising  in  this  way  are  very  simple,  foi 
chemistry  of  high  temperatures  is  simple. 
example,  a  silicate  of  carbon  is  produced  h 
reduction  of  silicic  acid  with  carbon,  the  r 
ant  compound  being  unusually  hard,  and 
slightly  inferior  to  the  diamond  in  that  ret 
Other  combinations  with  silica  are  still  ha 
as  the  compound  formed  with  titanium,  ^ 
is  hard  enough  to  scratch  many  varieti 
diamonds. 

The  carbides,  however,  are  a  far  mon 
portant  class  of  the  compounds  formed  at 
temperatures.  They  have  the  interesting 
aracteristic  of  decomposing  when  water  is  p< 
over  them.  One  of  the  most  important  of 
is  calcium  carbide,  which  forms  acetylene  i 
the  action  of  water. 

A  glance  at  the  reactions  between  bodies  at  thf 
est  and  the  lowest  temperatures  shows  that  at  bo 
tremes  only  very  few,  and  those  very  simple,  lea 
take  place.  In  the  greatest  cold,  the  activity  < 
molecules  is  so  reduced  that  it  becomes  almost 
and  chemical  reactions,  for  all  practical  porpoi 
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not  tjdte  place.  On  the  other  hand,  at  the  highest  de- 
grees of  beat  the  activity  o(  the  molecule  is  bo  great 
that  Qot  only  the  cuHtomory  union  of  molecules  is  de- 
stroyed, but  the  molecules  themselves  break  up  into 
their  coniponent  atoms,  which  then,  of  course,  ore  free 
to  form  entirely  new  combinations. 

This  breaking  up  into  atoms  begins  with  the  chlo- 
rine, bromine,  iodine,  fluorine,  group,  at  from  1,000°  to 
1,300°  C:  at  about  1,800°  tor  sulphur,  and  at  still  higher 
temperatures  for  other  elements,  so  that  we  must  think 
of  all  the  constituents  of  the  sun,  aad  of  the  fixed  stars, 
aa  czistiag  In  this  simple  form. 


From  tlie  chemistry  of  extreme  temperatures, 
it  appears  that  the  greatest  number  of  combina- 
tions occur  in  tbe  interval  Ixitwcen  the  very  high 
and  the  very  low  degrees  of  lieat  where  the  or- 
ganic unions  can  take  plate.  Although  more 
than  one  hundred  thousand  compounds  are 
known  to  exist  in  this  interval,  there  is  still 
abundant  opportunity  for  investigation,  for  the 
combining  power  of  organic  elements  is  almost 
unlimited. 


THE  MUSIC  OF  EDWARD  MACDOWELL. 


ROMANTIC  in  the  real,  beautiful,  and  ex- 
alting sense  is  the  music  of  the  American 
composer,  Mward  MacDowell,  says  Lawrence 
Gilman,  writing  in  the  North  American  Jieview. 

I  account  Mr.  MacDowell  so  notably  a  romantic  of 
the  finest  attainment  because,  true  to  the  deeper  genius 
ot  his  art,  he  devotes  himself,  in  his  practice  of  it,  to  a 
TeuderioK,  extraordinary  for  vividness  and  felicity,  of 
thotK  essences  and  impressions  which  have  seemed  to 
me  tt>  be  the  ultimate  concern  of  the  romantic  spirit  in 
its  dtwlingii  with  life.  Be  has  chosen  occasionally  to 
employ.  In  the  realization  ot  his  purposes,  what  seems 
at  llfMt  to  b«t  precisely  the  magical  apparatus  so  neces- 
sary to  tbe  older  romanticism.  Dryads  and  eives  in- 
hatnt  his.  world,  and.  he  dwells  at  times  under  faery 
boughs  and  in  enchanted  woods ;  bnt  for  him,  as  for 
tbe  poets  ot  the -Celtic  tradition,  these  tbings  are  but 
the  maoKest  images  of  an  Interior  passion  and  delight. 
Seen  in   the  tranaflguring  mirror  of  his  music,  the 


moods  and  events  of  the  uaturni  world  and  ot  the  in- 
cessant drama  of  pHychic  lite  arc  vivified  into  shapes 
and  designs  of  Irresistible  beauty  and  appeal. 


Mr.  MacDowell's  music  is,  "of  intention,  per- 
sistently pictorial  and  improssiooistic." 

Heiseonstitutionally  and  by  ri^lit  of  ancestry  Celtic 
of  the  Celts,  with  the  Celt's  intimate  vision  ot  natural 
things  and  his  magic  power  of  poetically  vivifying  them. 
It  is  making  no  transcendent  claim  for  him  to  affirm 
that.  In  such  splendid  fantasies  as  his  "To  the  Sea," 
"In  Mid-Ocean,"  "lu  Deep  Woods;"  in  such  exquUlte 
impressions  as  "Starlight,"  "To  a  Water-Lily,"  "To  a 
Wild  Rose,"  there  is  an  Inevitable  felicity,  a  graphic 
nearness  and  beauty,  an  imaginative  intensity  and  lyric 
fervor  which  exist  nowhere  in  external  tone-palntlng 
save  in  Mr.  MacDowell's  own  work. 

It  is  as  much  in  his  choice  of  subjects  as  in 
the  peculiar  vividness  and  felicity  of  his  ex- 
pression that  he  is  '-unique  among  tone-poets 
of  the  external  world." 

He  has  never  attempl«d  such  tremendous  frescoes  as 
Wagner  delighted  to  paint ;  nor  does  he  choose  todeal 
with  the  elements,— with  winds  and  waters,  wl^'flre 
and  clouds  and  tempests, — in  the  epical  mannaref  the 
great  muslc-dramatlst.  Of  his  descriptive  mnita,  by 
far  the  greater  part  Is  written  tor  the  piano ;  so  thJKt,,  at 
the  start,  a  very  definite  limitation  is  imposed  upon 
magnitude  ot  plan.  You  cannot  achieve  on  the  piano, 
with  any  adequacy  of  eftet-t,  a  mountain-side  in  fiames, 
or  a  storm  at  sea,  or  the  prismatic  arch  ot  a  rainbow ; 
and  as  Mr.  MacDowell  has  seen  fit  to  employ  that  in- 
strument OS  his  principal  medium  of  expression,  he  has 
refrained  from  attempting  t^i  advance  musical  fresco- 
painting  beyond  the  |>oiiit  at  whicli  Wagner  left  It. 
Instead,  he  has  contenu-d  himself  with  such  themes  as 
he  treats  in  his  "Forest  Idyls,"  in  his  "Four  Little 
Poems"  ("The  Eagle,"  "Tlie  Brook,"  "Moonshine," 
"Winter"),  in  bis  flrst  orchestral  suite.  In  the  inimi- 
table "  Woodland  Sketclifs  "  and  "  Sea  Pieces,"  and  in 
the  recently  published  "New  England  Idyls."  As  a 
perfect  exemplification  ot  his  practice,  consider,  let  me 
say,  his  "To  a  Water-Lily,"  from  the  "Woodland 
Sketches,"— than  which  1  know  of  nothing  in  objective 
tone-painting,  tor  the  piano  or  for  the  orchestra,  more 
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■BMlUTely  felt,  more  exqniallsly  accomplished.  The 
metbod  ia  the  method  uf  SLellty  in  tlie  "Seniitivu 
Plant,"  of  WordHwurth  in  "  Tlie  Daffodils." 

Mr.  CJiliriaw  lielieveB  tliat  thy  American  oom- 
poBer  has  recalled  in  liis  iimsio  the  very  life  and 
preai'H(;e  of  tlio  (iaf-lic  priim; — that  lici  has  "un- 
bouud  the  Islund  harp." 

Above  all,  he  Iibs  iidiievtil  thiit  '■Iioroie  hefttity" 
which,  belit-ve.'*  Mr.  Yents,  1ms  l«eii  fading  out  of  the 
Mts  Bine*.'  "thnt  ileriuii-iice  wi;  ■■all  iin)gre-w  net  vulup- 
tuoiiii  beanly  in  its  pliit.-"-  Iliat  liiTiiio  beauty  which  in 
of  the  Twy  eKwuce  iif  the  iiiiajiiuative  life  of  the  primi- 


tive OltR,  and  which  the  Celtic  "revival"  in  contfo- 
porary  letters  has  so  singularly  failed  to  reerudan. 
For  it  lit  the  heroic  Gaelic  world  thai.  Mr.  MacOomU 
has  made  to  live  again  in  his  music, — that  miracDlam 
world  of  Huperhiiman  paHsions  and  aipirations,  of  bardi 
and  bprocH  and  sublime  ad  venture — the  world  of  Cnclml- 
lin  the  Unconquerable,  and  LattK,  "id  Queen  Mean: 
of  Xaeai.  and  DeirdrS  the  Beautiful,  and  Fergus,  and 
Connia  the  Harper. 

From  fi-Bt  to  last,  saya  &tr.  Gilnuui,  i&  con- 
cluBion,  the  work  is  tlie  vork  of  %  TlltnT"' 
imaginative  expression,  a  penetrative 
gist, — above  all,  an  exquisite  poet. 


FRANZ  VON  LKNBACH,  THE  PAINTER. 


TIIK  -Icalii.  in  .M.iy  lust,  of  Franz  v-jn  Lun- 
liach.  tli'nnniiy'B  gri'atcBt  contemporary 
artist,  has  calli:d  out  many  trihutes  in  the  pi'ri- 
odical  [iress.  An  appn.-ciatioii  of  the  artist, 
wliicli  includctB  considerable  anecdotal  ntaterial 
of  uiintmal  iiit(;rfst,  in  cntributed  to  the   (.V.n- 


by  means  of  Lenbacli's  portraits.  On  thaoOur 
hand,  it  may  be  said  that  the  ax 
known  outside  of  Germany  largely  I 
the  fact  that  he  painted  Bismarck,  althoB^'Ae 
Iron  CUancellor  was  only  one  of  maa j  ealttd 
personages  whose  portraits  vera  jnintri  by 
Lenbsch.  It  is  said  that  no  artist  of  UrUbs 
was  less  impressed  by  rank,  and  he  xrfntd 
almost  as  many  commissions  aa  he  wwf^lt*^ 
Mr.  WhitmaD  states  that  he  declined  aa  UfiHtr 
tiou  from  the  Emperor  Alexander  III.  to  ooma 
to  St    Petersburg,  and   he  once  ihcnnd'  Xr. 


I,;,i/mrir>;/  Jlfvi'"-  (Lumlim)  for  Juiin  by  Sidney 
"\\'hitnian.  Keferrinft  to  the  thonght  tliat  Len- 
bach's  work  will  hand  d"wn  to  tlio  coming  gen- 
erations the  dominant  personalitieu  of  a  glorious 
period  in  German  history,  this  writer  recalls 
Prince  Bismarck's  declaration  that  it  ph-ased 
him  to  feel  that  he  would  be  known  hereafter 


(From  a  palntini  by  htmtelf.) 
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telegram    from  Cecil    Rhodes  sum- 
to  come  to  Loudon  to  paint  his 
the  impatient   exclam&tion.  "Let 
Munich." 

remarked  of  Lenbach  that  the  Work 
ears  surpassed  his  earlier  produc- 


^  (Btnoiu  palntliiE  \tj  LeDbacfa.) 


iiehnesB  of  color  and  in  power  of 
ad  execution.   His  portrait  of  Leo 


k  AKTWT  B  BCSINiea    BIDE. 

man  reveals  some  of  Lenbach 's 
ftcteristics  as  a  business  man.  To 
once  aalced  as  to  his  price  for  a  por- 
tist  replied;  "That  all  depends, 
p  thousand  marks,  which  I  may  aek, 
■  thousand  marks,  which  I  may  be 
ty  for  the  privilege  of  painting  an 
r  interesting  face."  Although  Lcn- 
!|en  able  to  ask  what  he  liked,  he 
b^ond  a  certain  iigure  ;  and  that 
ICr.  Whitman,  was  considerably  less 
Bfedita  certain  English,  French,  and 
rtista  with  getting  for  their  work. 
d  that  he  disliked  to  ask  what  he 
0  be  an  excessive  price,  even  when 
ttaining  it.  In  some  cases,  when  ex. 
ligh  prices  were  offered  to  reconsider 


previous  refusals,  he  always  stuck  to  his  first 
figure.  A  Berlin  banker  once  asked  Lenbach, 
point  blank,  what  he  would  charge  for  painting 
his  portrait.  Lenbach  mentioned  an  unusually 
large  sum  ;  this  was  a  way  he  had  of  avoiding 
a  direct  refusal  in.  case  he  was  disinclined  to  un- 
dertake work.  ■■  Hut  surely  that  is  too  much  ?  " 
blurted  out  the  close-fisted  millionaire.  '■  1  bought 
a  portrait  which  you  painted  of  Prince  llismarck 
tor  less  than  half  that  price."  "  Tiiat  may  be," 
replieil  Lf^nbach,  quietly.     "It  was  a  pleasure 

for  me  to  portray  him  ;  but  surely,  Ilerr  X , 

without  offense,  you  do  not  imagine  that  it  would 
be  an  equal  pleasure  to  me  to  paint  you." 

Mr.  Whitman  shows  that  sympotliy  and  per- 
sonal antipathy  had  not  a  little  to  do  with  in- 
fluencing Lenltach's  decision  even  in  matters  of 
art.  Some  years  ago,  when  a  few  friends  of  the 
late  Professor  Virchow  intended  to  present 
him  with  his  portrait,  they  approached  him  with 
a  view  to  accepting  a  commission  and  asked 
what  the  price  would  be,  Lenbach  declared 
that  he  would  consider  it  an  hotiur  to  paint  the 
great  scientist's  portrait,  and  named  a  compara' 
lively  small  sum,  but  added  that  if  Professor 
Virchow  hati  not  been  such  an  inveterate  enemy 
of  Prince  Bismarck  ho  would  have  been  only  too 
pleased  to  paint  his  picture  for  nothing. 

Mr,  Whitman  closes  his  article  with  this  de- 
scription of  the  great  artist's  physique  : 

Leobacb  wan  of  stAtely  Htat.ure  and  powerful  build. 
Id  fact,  I  once  shocked  hia  devotvd  wife  by  comparing 
him  to  a  goriUa.    But  he  understood  my  playful  refer- 
ence to  the  nerce,  broad-shouldered  kliiKof  the  African 
fOTWta,  and  smiled.    Everything  about  the  man  denoted 
strength,  and  yet  relioeiiient.    Particularly  the  power' 
tul  forehead,  the  piercing  eKpression  of  his  luminous 
eyes,  which  at  times  took  a  haze  of  t«nderueB8  rare  even 
in  a  woman.    His  smile  was  set  off  by  the  poMessloa  o( 
faultless  white  t«eth,  of 
which  he  had  not  lost 
a  single  one.    He  used 
to  call  himself  ugly,  for 
tbere  was  a  certain  rng- 
geduess  abont   bia 
strong  features  which 
one   Qnds    among  por. 
traitsoF  the  Dutoh  mas- 
ters.  But  for  those  who 
can  read  arlghttheont- 
ward  expression  of 
great  qualities  of  heart 
and   mind,   the   proud 
dignity   at    manliaeas, 
lien  bach  looked   what 
he  was— "  'Every  inch  a 
king 'among  men  !" 
Lenbaoh's  M«thod. 
Franz  Wolter, 
wnting  in  Brash  and 
Pencil,  decl&t«&  tibaJ. 


(From  a  boat  in  the  Dlyptothek. 
Munich,   reproduced    In   Ju- 


IM 
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Lenbacb'B  personality  belongs  wholly  to  the 
present.  "  His  works  breathe  the  breath  of  the 
modernity  in  wliich  they  were  created."  Fur- 
ther, '-no  modern  artist  has  ever  succeeded  ao 
completoly  in  fashioning  the  whole  BurroundingB 
of  hia  actual  works  into  one  artistic,  harmoni- 
ouB  whole  as  has  Lenbach."  His  method  was 
that  of  the  old  masters. 

They  wrought  boldly,  disdaining  to  jeopardize  the 
spontaueity  and  CreHhniifls  of  their  work  througb  pain- 
fDl  attention  to  detail.  Such,  also,  was  Iienbacb's 
method.  In  working,  heiovolantarily  exduded  much 
that  was  immnterial, — much,  too,  chat  would,  as  detail, 
be  full  of  charm  and  attraction.  But  this  he  did  with 
careful  purpoAe,  for  he  knew  that,  an  accumulation  tit 
oharm  and  attraction,  secondary  though  they  be,  would 
only  obscure,  and  make  the  composition  uneven  and 


nneflectlve.  "I  iMve  it  tothe  beholder  to  fill  In  wU 
ha  wishes  to  see,"  he  frequentl;  expl&lDed.  Bntinn- 
tnm  for  all  tbeae  omlBBioiia  he  gives,  wholly  and  com- 
pletely, the  spirit,  and  lie  glTea  It  In  It«  tme  envitni- 
ment,  in  its  own  world  of  thought  and  feeling.  And 
Rince  this  It  is  that  appeals  tii  all  true  lovers  of  art,  and 
since  Lenbach,  in  setting  It  forth,  was  giving  bis  co» 
temporaries  what  they  desired  and  most  rejoiced  U>  re- 
ceive, therefore  he  became  greatf-and  in  hia  greatDm 
remained  In  closest  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  bis  age 
In  many  reepecta,  indeed,  he  fairly  forced  hia  will  npon 
the  public ;  the  reality  which  he  followed  so  admirablr 
in  the  portrayal  of  acharocter  naasconied  when  it  de- 
manded the  reproduction  of  an  actual  costume.  Tbc 
male  attire  of  tJie  present  he  Kteadfantly  avoided  paint- 
lug  whenever  he  could.  In  fact,  be  thoroughly  disllbd 
modem  ganuenta,  which  were  not  safficiently  pictnr 
esque,  and  frequently  presented  his  subjecta,  as  he  hu 
often  painted  himself,  In  an  old  black  Spaniah  0( 


A  PIONEER  SPANISH  JOURNALIST  AND  PUBLICIST. 


SPANISH  journalism  was  late  in  teking  its 
place  among  the  cosmopolitan  forces  of 
Europe,  says  Juan  I'ljrez  de  Guzm&ti,  writing 
in  £'^^a^n  J/oi/crna  (Madrid).  BcHor  Quzm&n's 
article  is  entitled  "The  Supremacy  of  the  Press 
in  Spain,"  and  he  tella  us  that  tlie  first  organ  of 
the  government,  the  ffn''e(a,  was  founded  in  16C1, 
which  has  survived  the  vicissitudes  of  two  cen- 
turies and  a  half.  After  the  coming  of  the 
Bourbons,  the  liberty  of  the  press  was  nipped 
in  the  bud. 

A  rigorous  law  ot  censorHhip  repressed  the  publica- 
tion of  beliefu  and  opinions  which  endangered  the  unity 
of  the  faith.  .  .  .  The  new  dynasty  which  ascended  the 
throne  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century 
looked  upon  the  kingdom  as  a  private  and  personal 
domain ;  the  people,  bofrever,  precitiely  at  tliat  period, 
began  to  think  upon  their  own  rights,  and  the  seeds 
were  sown  which  ripened  into  the  revolutionary  move- 
tnents  which  followed. 

It  was  at  (his  time  (I7.)8)  that  Don  Francisco 
Mariano  Nifo  founded  hia  Dinrio  (Daily  News), 
which  nourished  almost  to  the  end  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  He  also  started  the  Kstafela  <Ie 
Loniircn,  in  imitation  of  the  London  journals. 

The  fever  of  [latriotic  Indignation  wliiuh  was  roused 
by  the  enthronement  of  a  usurping  Boimparte  at  Madrid 
fifty  yearf  later  bad  little  time  to  seek  expression  by  the 
methods  of  journalism.  Yet  tbe  struggle  for  Spanish 
Independence  which  began  in  180S  was  encouraged  by 
the  evening  journal  of  Quintanaz,  the  Snnnnarlo  Pa- 
trldtlco.  In  its  brief  pages  it  breathed  tbe  sentiment  of 
the  national  conscience,  of  national  dignity,  together 
with  a  majestic  spirit  of  liberty  and  justice,  in  a  tone  of 
moderation  and  restraint,  and  an  ardor  characterized 
by  the  broadeat  tolerance. 

Bat  the  rwl  pioneer  jonrnftlist  of  Madrid  was 
Dmi  Aadrte  Borrego^  before  whose  day  peri- 


odical literature  in  the  Iberian  Peninsula  had 
not  cast  off  its  national  swaddling-clothes.  A 
wider  horizon  was  opened  up  by  the  appear- 
ance of  this  man,  who  was  indeed  a  new  figure 
among  bis  fellow-countrymen,  for  his  life,  up  to 
1834,  had  been  spent  in  expatriation  in  London 
and  Paris.  "He  was  an  Andalusian  of  Malaga; 
with  his  own  eye  he  bad  seen,  invading  Uie 
Peninsula,  the  soldiers  of  Napoleon,  and  again 
the  mercenaries  of  the  Duke  of  AngQulfime  (in 
1 823).  He  found  the  press  of  his  country  crippled 
by  excessive  censorship,  and  the  journals  that 
existed  tilled  with  triviality  and  pedantry.  There 
was  neither  courage  nor  sincerity  in  the  little 
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sheets  which  professed  to  guide  public  opinion." 
Willi  "  th«?  force  of  an  intellectual  giant,  ho  had 
thrown  all  his  influence  into  the  balance  of  his 
ctiuntry's  future  ;"  ho  had  lou^  embraced  the 
side  of  thdse  thinkera  and  patriots  who  were  the 
rejected  and  proscribed  aniouL^  his  fellow-coun- 
trynion.  In  writing  to  a  friend  in  183G,  he  says  : 

I  have  plaijetl  myself  under  the  banner  of  the 
I*eoi»le,  and  my  conscience  has  never  accused  me  of 
LaviiibC  deserted  the  siicred  cause  of  humanity.  When 
the  ruin  of  national  liberty  drove  the  stubborn  defend- 
ers f»f  that  lost  cause  to  seek  an  asylum  in forei^u  lands, 
my  entliusiasm  for  the  people's  rights  led  me  to  li^ht 
iu  the  ranks  of  the  ])roscribed.  I  iK'came  one  of  the 
nia<«t  active  agon t,^  of  that  French  press  which  for  ten 
years  il82;^<fV)  <n>ix)sed  witli  nnwearii*<l  persistency  the 
pret€Misions  of  Louis  XVI II.  and  Charles  X. 

Ilnrrego  foun<led,  in  Malaga,  the  (\nifnhrnc.ioii 
r>tir''vt'Cn  (18*J()-'J:;)  ;  in  Argentina,  thtj  Cnrrm 
Sfri.futil  (lS'jr>);  and  in  Paris.  th(^  Temp.^,  the 
ni.»st  completely  int(?rnational  of  Tarisian  jour- 
nals. Krom  is;>l  to  1s:m.  1i«»  was  editor  of  the 
(''it,.tfiti/fiinifU\  of  Tari.^.  and  Paris  correspondent 
I'f  the  M'trniiKj  llt.rnh]^  i)f  London.  He  had  a 
great  n.^putation  lor  b«.)ld  liberal  ideas,  hoth  in 
Lund  on  and  Paris,  ami,  coming  to  Madrid,  he 
set  out  t<^  inaugurate  a  reign  of  journalism 
which  sliould  be  a  genuine  organ  of  public  opin- 
i<'n  without  personal  aims  or  sectarian  rancors. 

He  was  then  in  the  prime  of  life  (18:^),  a  Iwrn  jour- 
nalists lient  on  in.stitutini;  at  the  Spanish  capital  a  news- 
pbii>er  like  the  Tvmps  and  the  Ctmntitutlonal,  which  he 
had  founded  in  Paris.  But  in  attempting  to  realize  this 
scheme  he  was  met  by  almost  un surmountable  okst^i- 
cleji.  Spain  was  destitute  of  even  those  mechanical  arts 
which  are  the  au.\iliaries  of  newspaper  publication. 
The  National  Printing  Press  of  Mjwlrid,  from  which  the 
Gti2€tt€  and  oflicial  publications  issued,  was  cquippe<I 
with  only  the  roost  primitive  mairliinery  in  1^i^,  and 
ffwn  the|Niper  procurable  wan. of  sliects  too  small  for 
his  pnrpOMe.  He  waA  force<l  to  import  his  materials 
rrginm  from  Parin,  and  eventually  founded  a  joint- 
company  with  the  asflist-ance  of  noblemen  and 
of  capital,  for  the  purpose  of  setting  up  a  print- 


ing establishment  equipped  with  all  the  late.st  improve- 
ments and  capable  of  providing  the  Spanish  public  with 
productions  of  the  press  executed  iu  the  highest  perfec- 
tion and  at  a  price  as  low  <is  that  at  which  other  coun- 
tries disstMninated  printed  literature.  ...  It  was  his 
ambition  to  create  a  peri(Mlical  literature  which  should 
approach,  in  loftiness  of  tone,  freedom  of  utterances, 
and  i>erfection  of  manufacture,  the  highest  standard 
reached  by  that  of  the  most  polished  and  civilized  na- 
t  ions  of  Fhirope. 

This  d(>sign  was  accompanieil  by  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Ksjfttuitf,  th(*  first  number  of  which 
a]>peared  November  1,  ls:ir>.  English  ma- 
chinery, type,  paper,  an<l  the  skill  of  English 
pressmen  produced  work  (Mjual  to  that  done  on 
''the;  UKxst  famous  English  i)a[)ers,  the  Tunvs^ 
the  Sfnuflfird,  an«l  tlie  Minin'mj  /'nsf.  The  'make 
up'  of  the  paper  was  methodical  and  perfect," 
and  included  government  announcements  (Ga- 
zett(v),  extracts  from  domestic  and  foreign  jour- 
nals. editi»rials,  political  n(»ws.  local  and  general 
news,  and  foreign  ;j,nd  ])7'ovinciiil  (•«»rrespondence. 
r>ut  Horrego  W("nt  further  than  mere  newspaper 
])ublication.  lie  foundeil  tht*  lir.risln  Kunipea 
(1s:J7)  ami  th(i  Iirri.sfn  rrnliisuhn-  (ls:;s).  which 
were  intended  to  t:ik<^  the  i)lace.  in  Spain,  of  the 
Ih'lti.sli  anil  Fnrit'ju  I*t  cirtr  and  llinrk)r,ioiV$  Maya. 
zliu\  in  England,  and  of  th«'  //</•///  tlf  Pan's  and 
/t*rf:tir  firs  iJrii.r  MuiifUs,  in  P'rauc^i?.  Finally,  after 
compl(;ting  his  work  as  a  journalist,  in  which  he 
either  found«?d  or  edited  ten  journals  (1.S20-72), 
he  took  up  the  work  (jf  a  publicist.  II is  many 
books,  thij'tv-one  in  all,  "are  the  Hible  of  the 
true  Liberal^.'onservative  of  Spain."  lie  had  a 
seat  in  the  Cortes  from  Is:; 7  to  1S.')S. 

The  Spanish  Press  To-Day. 

An  exhaustive  study  of  the  origin  and  history 
of  the  periodical  press  all  over  the  world  is  con- 
tributtMl  to  the  I\\'n\fa.  (\infi  /n^/nnhu'ti  (Madrid) 
l)y  IN?dro  (iascou  de  (.iotor.  Sefior  (iotor  be- 
lievtjs  that  then?  is  much  to  be  desired  in  the 
conduct  of  the  Spanish  press  at  present. 


BOOKS  AND  LIBRARIKS   KOR  CHILDRKN. 


A  SERIES  of  articles  on  books  for  chihl ren 
appear  in  the  June  Chdutaio/nan.  Mary 
Imogeno  Hazel  tine,  librarian  of  the  I'render- 
nit  Free  Library,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  cr)nsidors 
'•the  children's  room"  in  the  public  library. 
These  librarians  are  trained,  experienced  wom«?n, 
mostly.  They  have  found  that  several  consider- 
ations should  enter  into  the  selection  of  books, 
especially  their  mechanical  make-up,  their  literary 
value,  and  the  moral  effect  on  the  child's  char- 
acti^r. 


The  Iwoks  iiiiist  Ixi  printed  on  p»oil  paper,  in  clear 
type,  and  must  be  securely  bound.  Their  illustrations 
must  Ihj  the  work  of  artists  who  «lo  not  overcrowd  with 
details,  who  Rive  gootl  outlines,  and  who  preserve  the 
tnwlitions  of  perspective,  color  values,  form,  and  pro- 
portion, else  will  the  chihlreii  gain  false  notions  of 
things.  The  pictures  of  Cruikshaiik,  Kat^  (Jreenawuy, 
Palmer  Cox,  Howard  Pyle,  and  Cahlecott^  and  the  out- 
line marginal  drawings  of  Thompson-Seton,  ai*e  exam- 
ples of  those  posse.ssing  the  requisite  artistic  merit. 
While  the  question  of  the  subject-nuitter  must  be  duly 
regarded,  that  the  stories  be  wholesome,  with  real  sit- 
iiAtious  and  true  accounts,  and  that  book^  ot  vwlOtX 
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tion  be  aconimtai  It  must  be  u  eanfullT  ootialdend 
wbtther  the?  bo  praMnted  In  clear,  *lgarouB  English, 
Wtd  in  good  Itterary  form,  and  that  tbelr  tone  and  Im- 
port be  neither  mawkish  oor  aentimental,  but  sincere 
and  high. 

A  child  re&dily  underBtande  and  appreciates 
a  book  whose  subject-matter  is  adapted  to  his 
ComprehenBioD,  even  thougli  it  was  avowedly 
written  for  adult  minds  and  in  the  best  literary 
Style.  A  recent  and  forceful  illuetratiou  of  this 
ts  in  the  books  of  Mr.  Thompson  Seton. 

Uany  of  the  familiar  stories  appearing  In  them  were 
jrabltshed  first  in  the  Ctntary  and  Scribner't  maga- 
atUBB,  the  recogulxed  province  of  matare  readers.  But 
the  children  claim  these  books  aa  their  own,  and  rend 
tfaem  with  avidity  and  delight.  Indeed,  the  border- 
land between  Jnvenile  and  adult  boots  is  bard  to  define 
when  the  beet  lltemtare  Is  under  discussion,  for  the 
oUldreo'a  classics,  "Arabian  Nights,"  "  The  Odyssey," 
"Roblnsoa  Crusoe,"  "Pilgrim's  Progress,"  "Gulliver^ 
TraTels,"  Cooper^  novels,  "Ivanhoe,"  were  not  written 
tat  ohlldren  at  all,  bat  have  been  adopted  bjr  them. 

BUOOIBI'IONB    AB    TO    HOME    LIBRARIES. 

Home  tibrariea  for  poor  children  is  the  Bubject 
diicnssed  by  Frances  Jenkins  Olcott,  chief  of  the 
children'sdepartmentanddirectorof  the  training- 
school  for  children's  librarians  in  the  Pittsburg 
Carnegie  Library.  This  writer,  in  speaking  of  the 
selection  of  books  for  such  home  libraries,  says  : 


Let  n*  say  that  wa  kava  madaawoiUngeMitKiit 
the  home  of  the  president  of  oor  slab  at  ▼olnntaa 
home-library  visitors.  A  committee  may  be  aivololel 
to  procure  books  from  the  public  library  of  the  dtf. 
The  club  Is  Indeed  fortnnate  if  the  public  library  wUl 
nndertake  the  selection  and  exchange  ol  tbe  books,  for 
this  will  enable  its  members  to  tlirow  tlulr  wimleaBorl* 
Into  the  actual  work  with  the  childMB  and  their  Eui- 
llles.  But  If  the  library  rules  interfanwltb  the  loaa 
of  books  for  such  a  pnrpoae,  the  membaas  of  the  clnb 
might  pledge  tbetDselvee  to  solicit  oonMlHitfbDS  to  tlH 
amount  of  twenty-five  dollars  each,  neqantty,  Ubta 
given  ae  memorials  by  p 


books  go  among  tbe  poor  and  i 
the  libraries  are  named  for  the  obildrai  a 
favorite  author.  Twenty-flve  dollan  p 
bookcase  and  twenty  volumes,  ~  ~  _ 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  boyswhoki 
the  adventures  of  "  Dashing  ChiHUa,  tbe  T 
wind,"  "  Gentleman  Joe,  the  Gllt-Bdged  6porti^ 
Dead- Eye,"  "Tracy  the  Outlaw,"  m  '  "  ' 
Brothers "  cannot  he  interested  at  o 
Wonderland,"  "Tom  Brown's  School  Days,"  "IvaBhot,* 
and  other  children's  classics.  The  transition  from  read- 
ing dime  novels  to  actual  enjoyment  of  good  literotnie 
must  be  slow,  and  can  be  accomplished  only  through 
the  Infinite  patience  and  perseveranca  of  the  vliftor. 
An  occasional  boy  will  rise  to  the  height  of  the  "  Oiegoo 
Tridl"  and  "Ivanhoe,"  but  on  the  whole  the  visitor 
must  be  satisfied  If  sbe  raises  tbe  general  staudaid  vi 
reading  to  Mnuroa,  Henty,  and  Otis.  The  HUne  rak 
holds  good  in  selecting  books  for  girls. 


THE  LAMAISM  OF  TIBET. 


THE  dominant  religion  of  Tibet  is  Lamaism. 
It  IB  more  than  a  religion,  however.  In 
reality,  it  represents  the  entire  organism,  reli- 
gions, social,  and  political,  of  Tibet.  It  is  an 
ftbsolute  theocracy,  without  parallel  in  the  world. 


So  we  are  informed  by  M.  L.  de  Jfillou^  a 
French  writer,  in  the  Revue  Uniuenelle.  Lama- 
ism, he  says,  has  many  points  in  common  with 
the  Catholic  hierarchy.  Everything  is  subordi- 
nated to  the  clergy,  tho  highest  religioos  olB- 
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cials.  ftmong  whom,  in  Tibet,  aro  the  laraae. 
M.  L.  de  Milloue  traces  the  history  of  the  devel- 
opmeDt  of  LamaiBin  from  the  earliest  times.  He 
Bays  that  since  the 
beginniug  of  the 
ninth  century  the 
history  of  Tibet  has 
be«n  merely  the  his- 
tory of  the  clergy, 
who  have  had  al- 
most absolute  power 
over  the  people. 
Lamaism,  ho  says, 
is  a  sort  of  Tlud- 
dhism,  but  much 
corrupted  by  min- 
gling a  ceruin  my- 
thology  and  mysti 

peculiarly    Tibetan, 
flsTA  Mouin.  and   afterward    be- 

(TbemoatMcredofBaddhas).       came  still  more  cor- 
rupted  into  a   sort 
of  fantastic  sorcery  to  which  many  local  BUi)er 
atilions  were  added. 

The  word  •■lama"  stands  for  the  term  "priest." 
It  really  signifies  "superior,  venerable."  The 
Tibetan  pricBls  are  subjected  to  the  most  rigor- 
ous training  during  their  youth,  and  are  monks 
in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term.  They  are 
verj-  numerous,  representing,  it  is  said,  one- 
eighth  of  the  entire  population  of  the  country, 
and  possessiag  almost  all  the  public  property. 


They  are  in  reality,  says  this  French  writer,  a 
great  plague  to  the  [jeople,  and  are  themselves 
corrupt  and  insincere. 

Not  th«  Supreme  Head  of  Buddhism. 

The  new  quarterly,  Bmldkism,  published  in 
Rangoon,  Iturma.  ridicules  the  idea  that  the  Dalai 
Lama  of  Lassa  has 
any  headship  over 
Buddhists  general' 
ly.  Coramentingon 
Colonel  YounghuB- 
baml's  "mission"  to 
the  Tibetan  capital, 
this  review  says : 
"We  may  state  in- 
cidentally, 


.-^K 


of  ' 


to 


the  contrary,  that 
i  the  Buddhists  of 

vl  Iturma — and,  we 

t  presume,    all    Bud- 

dhists in  the  British 
Ruipiri' — view  with 
absiilute  indifler- 
jBE  DALAI  i.AMA.  cuce    tile  alTalrs  of 

(Prom  a  drawing  by  S^n  t'l"  I'*'*'  I^""*  ^^d 

Hedln).  of  Tibet  generally, 

with  which  they 
have  notliing  in  common,  and  that  the  fiction 
that  Buddhists  regard  the  former  in  the  same 
light  as  do  Itoman  Catholics  tliu  I'ope  is  too 
absurd  for  serious  discuiision." 


WHAT  EMIGRATION  MAY  MEAN  TO  ITALY. 

STATESMEN  and  economists  in  Italy  are  de- 
voting considerable  attention  to  tlie  emi- 
gration problems  which  face  their  country.  In 
two  articles  in  recent  numbers  of  the  Nuova 
Aniologia  (Rome),  the  possibilities  of  emigration 
in  the  way  of  improving  the  economic  and  so- 
cial condition  of  the  kingdom  are  discussed. 
Enrico  Cocchia  writes  on  "The  Emigration  of 
Edacated  Italiuia,"  and  in  hii  article  declares  that 
\t  losp  tor  the  day  wheo  "  the  educated  class, 
iaeraaMl.baTcnd  all  moasurs,  shall  feel,  equally 
vidi  4il:lsw«c  filHimi.  the  impulse  toward  emi- 

SljUl^Wd'  ifaall  make  their  homes  in  distant 
li^  with  a  flew  to  establishing,  once  more, 
il  wealth  and  greatness  of  Italy,  re- 
flonnahing  in  the  prosperity  of  her 
_       HHmone."     He  points  out  that  the 
r  ctf  sQ  nations,  ancient  and  modem,  has 
Ima  BUDttanied  and  Hopplemented  by  means  of 
eoloniiatioii,  which  has  fostered  their  commerce. 


The  commerce  of  Italy  with  foreign  lands  is  of 
less  magnitude  than  that  of  either  England,  Ger- 
many, Franco,  Russia,  Japan,  Austria,  or  Hol- 
land. This,  he  says,  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
Italian  emigrants  belong  neither  to  the  commer- 
cial nur  to  the  educated  (.'lassos.  Yet  the  great 
high-roads  of  foreign  emigration,  "as  in  ancient 
times,  ought  not  to  be  monopolized  to-day  by 
the  mere  laborers  of  the  laud,  but  should  also, 
and  above  all,  bo  taken  by  the  educated  and 
learned  classes,  who  at  present,  like  the  same 
classes  in  Germany  up  to  IS70,  suffer  from  stag- 
nation and  inertia  within  the  narrow  confines 
of  their  native  laud." 

For  a  people  like  oiira,  which  pos<>es.<ies  tradition!  of 
aclvlKzaUuD  ao  productive  lu  works  of  iutetlect  and 
material  grandeur,  aniignition  Hhould  Dat  reiult  In 
degradation,  and  cauRe  us  to  be  placed  in  the  same 
category  as  thatof  negroes  or  coolies  la  North  Amerloa. 
Oar  destiny  in  the  world  and  the  pio^x  mveKum 
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Italy  ongbt  to  lie  something  ver;  diDerent  from  tbia. 
BmlgrnUon  ought  to  be,  to  as,  the  tuoM  potent  engine 
and  pathfloder  ot  commerce.  The  more  Dumeroun  the 
ams  ot  any  country  dwelling  in  a  foreign  land,  the 
gnater  the  influence  at  that  country,  the  larger  the  ex- 
port of  her  productions.  But  commerce  with  a  foreign 
oonntry  will  never  receive  proper  encouragement  unless 
tiw  intelligence  of  tbe  learned  cUsaes  is  enlisted  in  Its 
Mrvlce. 

EHIORATION   OF   THE    INTELLIQENT   UBQED. 

In  order  to  prepare  Italian  emigranta  for  ea- 
tablishing  successful  coniiDercial  relations,  he 
snggeats  that  the  minister  of  agriculture  and 
commerce,  in  distributing  bursaries  and  scholar- 
■bips,  should  take  more  count  of  a  candidate's 
practical  knowledge  of  the  languages  current  in 
those  countries  of  Europe  and  of  the  East  with 
which  the  opening  up  of  new  commercial  rela- 
tioDB  seems  most  desirable  and  practicable. 
Moreover,  there  is  plenty  of  room  abroad,  he 
•^B,  not  only  for  the  muBCutar  energy  of  Ital- 
ians, but  for  their  intellectual  activities  also. 
"The  northern  coast  of  Africa,  the  eastern  shore 
ot  the  Adriatic,  the  ancient  ports  of  the  Levant, 
the  boundlGBB  territonee  of  tbe  farthest,  East, 
might  easily  become  seats  of  culture  eagerly  to 
b«r Bought  after  by  men  of  all  professions,  scien- 
tific; industrial,  and  artistic,  to  whom  the  soil  of 
rtieir  native  country  had  prOved  a  barren  home." 
Lawyers,  doctors,  vetennarians,  engineers,  phar- 
macists,  professors  of  liti^rature  in  every  depart' 
meot,  painters  and  musicians,  as  well  as  the 
graduates  of  industrial  and  artistic  institutions, 
would  there  find  a  wide  field  of  activity,  pro- 
vided they  were  first  equipped  with  some  knowl- 
edge of  those  foreign  countries  and  had  become 
▼ersed  in  the  methods  of  dealing  with  their  in- 
hAitants.  lie  concludes  by  reverting  to  his 
main  contention. 

It  is  only  hy  tlie  devotion  of  tbe  professional  and 
stndlouH  elniw  to  the  work  ot  industry  and  commerce 
that  Italy  will  be  enabk'd  to  find  a  way  to  wealth  and 
aalvation.  ...  If  the  cultivators  of  science,  instead  of 
lockingthemselveHUpin  the  laboratory  of  tbeirspecialty 
aodapplying  themselves  solely  to  some  pursuit  founded 
upon  the  learning  they  had  laboriously  acquired  In  their 
tulverslty,  would  only  seek  a  new  field  in  a  foreign 
eonntry  which  gave  opportunities  more  propitious  to 
ttalr  pursuit  of  fortune.  Italy  would  lie  more  likely  to 
achieve  her  destiny  and  to  save  herself  from  the  fBt«  to 
Wblcb  she  has,  so  far,  for  four  centuries,  been  con- 

.  donned, —namely,  that  of  wa.sting  and  ezhansting  tbe 
rich  patrimony  received  from  her  forefathers.   The  nar- 

;  row  confines  ot  this  country  are  not  sufflcient  for  the 
abonnding  activity  ot  Italian  Intelligence. 

Italian  Cotoniaa  In  South  Amarloa. 
"Flans  for   Italian ,  Colonisation    in    South' 
^ricft"  is  the  till"  ■"' 
same  review.' 


telli,  dismisses  as  absurd  the  narrow  and  short- 
sigfated    policy  that    would    discourage    Italiao 

emigration  and  keep  the  youth  of  the  country 
at  home  for  military  service  and  the  cultivation 
of  the  Italian  soil,  which  is  already  in  the  hands 
of  owners.  As  an  argument  in  favor  of  foreign 
emigration,  he  refers  to  the  increase  of  the  birth- 
rate and  the  decrease  of  the  death-rate  in  Italy, 
and  the  narrowness  and  worn-out  condition  of 
arable  belts  in  many  Italian  provinces.  He  also 
gives  reasons  why  South  America  is  a  land  of 
promise.  He  thinks  the  unsettled  wilderness 
of  the  La  Plata  valley  is  more  likely  to  afiord 
the  best  room  for  scattered  Italian  colonies, 
keeping  up  their  national  character  and  lan- 
guage, buying  the  manufactured  goods  of  Italy, 
sympathizing  with  her  political  life,  and  selling 
their  productions  in  her  markets.  Consider, 
he  says,  "the  joyless,  often  unfortunate,  condi- 
tion of  our  fellow-countrymen,  emigrants  herded 
together  in  the  great  city  centers  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  jealous  restrictions,  or  fatal  com- 
petition, by  which,  in  all  countries  where  the 
English  language  is  spoken. — as  in  Australia, 
for  instance. — our  countrymen  are  excluded  from 
prosperity." 

The  Italian  Government,  therefore,  appointed 
a   commission    of    emigration    to    visit     South 
America  and  report  on  places  most  suitable  and 
available  for  emigrants  to  settle  in.     Strict  laws 
had    already    been    passed,  at   the    instance  of 
Senator  Bodio  and  his  colleagues,  to  protect  the 
emigrant   dnring   his  voyage  out  and  provide 
assistance  for  him  on  his  arrival  on  a  foreign 
shore.      At    the  end  of  June,    1903,  two    com- 
miasioners.    Prof.    Angelo    Scalabrini   and    Dr. 
Alessandro  Piacentini  sailet 
The   two    commissioners   d 
nothing  on  hearsay,  and  se 
province  of  Buenos  'Ayrea. 
struck    with  the  abundant 
cattle  of  that  region.     The 
the  wheat  tracts  of  Santa  F» 


The  soil  was  good,  the  c. 
the  products  similar  to  thost 
ited  Oliaco, — a  province  hali 
— Ocampo,  Corrientes,  and  o 
which  Professor  Scalabrini 
the  commissioners  of  emigri 
Argentina  as  a  home  for  stui 
habits,  emigrating  at  their  o 
vised  that  such  be  conducted 
with  a  healthy  climate,  ferti 
•tion.  SignorSanmiatellido 
*DJr  large  nam  be  r  of  Italian 
for  South  Ataerica,  but  he  b 
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Ill 


Buch  advantageB  capitalists  are  likely 
orward  without  hesitation  ;  and,  In  fact, 
'posals  are  to  be  laid  before  tbe  coin- 
's of  emij^ration  and  examined  by  tbem 
-1y  dale.  Sijenor  Ernesto  Nathan  has 
1  them  fifty  million  lire  (about  ten  mil- 
rs)  OQ  condition  that  the  state  guarantee 


him  the  interest  of  it  at  the  lowest  rate  paid  on 
treasury  bonds,  and  an  institute  of  colonization 
has  been  projected  by  tlie  civil  engineer  Antonio 
Tansini,  of  Bologna,  who  has  gone  to  Argentina 
under  the  instructions  of  a  provisional  committee 
of  this  institute,  with  a  view  to  take  definite  meas- 
ures for  securing  lands  in  Santa  Fc  and  Cordoba. 


HOW  A  WOMAN   MAY  LEARN  TO  SWIM. 


>REDS  of  those  who  pnrisbed  in  the 
:M*rra/  Hlocum  disaster  at  New  York, 
^h,  might  have  saved  tlicmselves  and 
lelpless  children  had  they  known  how 

There  is  much  encouragement,  as  well 
inceof  sound  advice,  to  all  women  who 

the  seashore  or  inland  lakes  of  our 
Id  the  article  on  "Things  a  Woman 
□ow  in  Learning  to  Swim,"  contributed 
ly  Oiiliiiij  by  Clara  Dalton.  According 
ritf?r,  a,  lesson  or  two  should  suffice  to 
■  woman  how  to  keep  her  mouth  above 
tile  one-quarter  of  the  time  expended 
iromen  in  jumping  up  and  down  about 

at  a  seaside  resort  would  make  them 
immers. 

ginner,  wo  are  tohi,  should  first  get 
d  to  having  her  head  under  water. 
d  enter  the  water  gradually,  wading 
be  water  cornea  to  her  neck  ;  then 
till  she  is  entirely  submerged,  she 
ain  thuB  for  a  second.  It  will  soon 
uite  possible  to  stay  under  water  for 


OOHUBCT  POSITIOK,- 


Or  I^EO  BTSOKK. 


increasing  periods  of  time  with  nostrils  open,  and 
to  hold  them  free  of  water. 

Having  become  "at  home  in  the  water,"  the 
pupil  is  ready  to  begin  the  real  business  of  learn- 
ing to  swim.  The  first  movement  is  the  breast 
stroke. 

The  pupil  should  wade  out  from  the  shore  up  to  her 
chest,  then  face  the  shore,  join  the  palms  uf  the  liauds 
together  at  the  breast  with  the  flngera  tightly  closed, 
The  last  Injunctiou  iaone  frequently  diaregiirded  by  be- 
ginners. Then  the  hands  should  ahoot  ntriught  out  In 
front,  a  little  below  the  level  of  the  chin.  When  the 
arms  are  stretched  out  straight  in  front  to  their  fullest 
extent,  the  palms  of  tho  hands  should  be  turned  flat 
downward,  lying  almoBt  horizontal  to  the  surface,  and 
the  arms  should  make  a  semicirculnr  sweep  to  their 
widestextentoneltherside,  the  anns  being  in  astrnight 
line  with  the  shoulders.  During  the  motion,  care 
should  be  taken  all  the  time  to  keep  the  arms  perfectly 
straight  and  the  palms  downward  ;  also  that  the  arms 
shall  not  be  drawn  farther  back  than  a  line  perpendio- 
ular  to  the  Hhouldera. 

Laat,  the  hands  must  be  brought  bock  to  first  posi- 
tion again,  care  being  taken  to  drop  the  elbows,  and 
the  hands  kept  an  near  the  Hurfoce  as  possible  without 
splashing.  The  palms  are  on 
the  way  gradually  turned  so 
that  they  will  meet  attain  at 
the  breast  ready  tor  the  next 
stroke.  This  is  the  breast  stroke, 
and  it  Is  a  good  idea  to  practise 
this  also  out  of  the  water,  even 
before  going  in  at  all. 

On  shore,  counting  aloud  aa 
the  strokes  are  made  will  help  the 
pupil  to  keep  time  with  the  leg 
strokes.  This  single  stroke 
should  be  practised  until  It  Is 
thoroughly  maslered.  Tiie  arm 
stroke  will  enable  the  pupil  to 
keep  her  head  above  water  long 
before  she  is  able  to  swim,  and  it 
demands  far  less  practice  than 
the  leg  stroke. 

The  leg  stroke  is  more 
difficult  to  master,  but  is 
more  important.  A  good 
preparation  may  be  afforded 
by  shore  practice. 
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sbottlil  takit  kte  popiTiB  aaklM  and  p«Ili 
out»  bMl»  couchiiii^  and  toes  diracccd 
tbo  fe«»(  must  be  pushed  up  towBid  the  hody  «i  far  as 
poeeible,  care  being  taken  to  keep  the  heels  to^Kher 
and  the  kneeH  turned  out,  frog  Ca^hioo.  Next,  the  legi 
tthould  be  pulled  out  straight,  as  far  ajpan  as  paaable. 
the  feet  being ^tili  in  a  horiaontal  line:  then,  the  legB^ 
being  still  kept  straight,  should  be  bravght  together^ 
the  heels  touching  with  a  snap.  Thu&  the  water  com- 
pressed between  the  Ieg»  will  push  the  bodj  forward. 
Then,  as  the  heels  are  about  to  be  broo^t  together  at 
the  end  of  the  movement,  the  ankle  joints  should  be 
quickly  relaxed  and  the  feet  ^fcnick  eharplj  together 
until  the  soles  almost  meet  ami  lie  in  tine  with  the  legs. 
And  while  the  legs  are  once  more  iiwnmtiig  the  posi- 
tion nearest  the  body,  the  feet  should  always  be  kept  in 
line  with  the  direction  to  be  taken. 

Plaviug  become  thoroughly  familiar  with  these 
uioveiaeuts  on  shore,  the  pupil  may  wade  out  in 
open  water  to  the  depth  of  her  shoulders,  face  the 
ilhore»  aud  push  off  frc>ui  the  bottom  with  her 
feet,  at  the  same  time  briujuring  the  arms  to  the 
iln»t  pi»8ition  with  the  palms  together  under  the 
chiu. 

Then,  without  stoppings  the  arms  most  be  shot  for- 
ward to  the  second  position  of  the  arm  stroke,  the  legs 
at  the  iMUue  time  being  kicked  out  as  fhr  apart  as  possi- 
ble, the  motion  continued  by  sni4^ng  the  heels  to- 
gether. liegH  aud  arms  are  then  broni^t  quickly  back 
to  first  position.  This  motion,  made  at  Urst  with  the 
Uauil  of  the  iuHtructor  to  support  the  chest,  can,  after 
a  few  lesHoUM,  be  made  with  no  support  at  all.  Only 
ware  uiumI  be  Ukeu  to  kick  the  legs  straight  behind, 
u«it  uudeis  the  body.  If  they  are  allowed  to  faU,  the 
«wimmur  will  at  once  ansiume  an  upright  position. 

'I'ho  w  ritor  iloolart**  that  if  a  woman  will  spend 
tUiwJ  hiiurn  iu  the  determined  effort  to  learn  to 


keep  afloat  or  to  take  the  swimmin 

will  be  xnsureil  against  Icrsing  her  i: 
ing.  provided  she  has  presence  of 
rescue  would  depend  mainly  upon 
endurance  and  the  slowness  of  Ler  st 
strokes  soon  exhaust  a  swimmer. 

The  article  concludes  with  sev» 
which  the  writer  thinks  that  every  ^ 
mer  ought  esj^ecially  to  observe. ' 

1.  She  should  never  go  in  the  water 
when  she  is  fatigued.  Since  the  late  a 
are  the  popular  time  for  bathing  at  the  ! 
a  woman  is  likely  to  be  fatigued  by  the  g 
riding,  or  walking  that  have  made  up  h< 
is  then  not  in  fit  condition  for  the  exertiot 

2.  She  should  never  go  in  swimmii 
hours  after  eating  a  heavy  meal.     This 
to  be  broken,  and  failing  to  observe  which 
takes  away  from  swimming  the  benefits 
cise  would  otherwise  give. 

8.  She  must  not  stay  in  the  water  a 
she  feels  fatigue  or  chill. 

4.  She  should  never  allow  herself  to 
swim  farther  than  she  has  ever  swum  ;  o 
swimming  is  extremely  dangerous  to  her 
nothing  of  the  peril  while  in  the  water. 

6.  She  ought  not  to  swim  away  from  tl 
she  is  an  expert  swimmer. 

6.  She  should  learn  not  to  be  frigbte 
her  head  if  a  limb  becomes  cramped.  ] 
from  the  water  and  rubbed  for  a  minute 
cease. 

7.  If  she  ever  has  occasion  to  save  c 
drowning,  she  can  do  so  even  if  she  is 
swimmer  by  rememl)ering  not  to  come  i 
drowning  person  in  onler  to  re.scue  her. 
approach  her  from  the  back,  and  seize 
both  arms,  near  the  biceps. 


JULKS  VERNE  ON  HIMSELF  AND  OTHERS. 


MK  (H>U1H)N  J  ONES  con  tributes  to  ^nsm^i! 
iUu  au  iunuvstiug  interview  with  the 
^i;j,.;«rtM»:  biiouiiru'.  m»veli8t  at  Amiens.  Asked 
rt.;  I'.  il»'.  lM-.Mi"i*i"K  ^>f  ^is  career  as  an  author, 

\  .  •..*!  iv  *«»»  twulve  i»r  fourteen,  I  was  never  without  a 
4^  ♦.  I..  Mir  i..»uil,  aud  iluriug  my  school  days  I  was  al- 
\...,  ..ilu.rf,  my  UnW.1  being  chiefly  poetical.  During 
. ,  .  i.^i..  ni  u*^  Ufii,  I  have  always  had  agreat  passion 
/ ..  ,.,.  1 1.  ..i  ai.d  «liamtttio  work,  and  in  my  later  youth 
I    ,  ,,.!.  L.  i  .4  ..ouniiliaabie  number  of  pieces,  some  of 

.  /„  ,.  ....  I  ,,iLi4  u  rail  amount  of  succeas.    My  second 

.  I n..»i  i.aiir.i  did  ut.t  inmimence  tiU  I  was  over 

,,.,..,   I  AMo  U.mght  aUmt  by  a  sudden  impnlj*. 

/ fc «»a>  thiit  iH5rhaps  I  might  utlliie  with 

•A    ...fMK'    iM,  .»i.l«:i»Uihi  eclmatlon  to  blend  together 

, ,  „  .,,.,!  .,.„.u.*i.,  iiiU.  a  work  of  a^  •^yantageous 
r  . ' ,  i,,» .,.,.  I  »,Ml  iidght  a|n*-al  to  the  public  ta8t».  The 
\itn  \(v\  -mM«  a  \^u\i\  uiM.u  me  that  I  »tdo^atonce 
ff  H  f .  *  \u\u  .ll.«;t.  tlie  result  being  "Five  Weeks  in 
Imml  '   I  Jtii  »t-l^  "•••^  *^«^*»  astonishingaoow  and 


urged  upon  me  the  desirability  of  producii 
volumes  in  the  same  style.  ...  .A 
wholly  pleased  with  the  idea,  I  complied ' 
quest. 

ITo  owed  the  suggestion  of  "  The  ( 
to  his  visit  to  Fiugals  Cave  in  the  Isl 

**The  Floating  City"  was  entirely  su 
trip  taken  to  America  in  the  Great  E 
*•  Rouud  the  World  in  Eighty  Days,"  perk 
celebrated  of  all  his  works,  was  due  merel 
advertisemeut  seeu  by  chance  in  the  colum 
paper. 

Interrogated  as  to  method  of  work 
replioil  that  until  recently  he  invaria 
five  and  did  three  hours'  writing  be 
fast  The  bulk  of  his  work  was  di 
time.  He  kept  himself  abreast  of  tl 
wide  reading  in  newspapers  and  peri 
clipping  out  interesting  paragraphs  ai 
them  for  future  use. 


IIEFER   NOTES   ON   TOPICS   IN   THE 

PERIODICALS. 

UBJECTS  TREATED   IN  THE   POPULAR  AMERICAN   MAGAZINES. 


nestion. — Mr.  Victor  S.  Yarros,  writ- 
lean  Journal  of  Sociology  (Chicago), 
>T  question  in  its  relation  to  the  social 
nts  out  that  the  labor  leaders  of  to-day 
lically  individualistic  views,  notwith- 
that  they  are  constantly  charged  with 
gs.  Mr.  YarroB  maintains  that  the 
in  only  be  solved  when  we  shall  have 
n  of  the  control  and  use  of  the  natural 
"oblem  of  the  relation  between  the  in- 
body  politic — In  the  same  periodical, 
ins  reviews  the  New  York  building 
of  1908.  Mr.  Bobbins  contends  very 
>r  Parks  nor  his  followers  could  be  re- 
"epresentative  of  the  present  character 
labor-unionism  either  in  New  York  or 
.  large.  **The  labor  movement  isen- 
Eed  by  the  solid,  permanent  elements 
ather  than  by  the  surface  accidents  of 
>." — In  the  current  number  of  the  Po- 
uarterly,  a  paper  by  Mabel  Atkinson 
rade-Unions  and  Their  Mutual  Kela- 
.  the  point  that  the  unions,  by  fixing  a 
labor  cost,  may  la  some  cases  make 
•ng  the  capitalists  easier.  By  restrict- 
f  available  labor,  the  unions  may  even 
ig  a  portion  of  the  profits  into  their  own 
those  interests  where  the  labor  is  un- 
wages  low,  combination  among  the 
comes  before  the  trade-union — makes 
ng  the  workers  more  difiScult,  and  less- 
f  resisting  unwise  or  unjust  demands. 
xrican  Review  for  June,  Mr.  Maurice 
id  commends  the  conciliation  boards 
}r  differences  in  England. 

>litic8. — Considering  the  imminence 
al  campaign,  the  recent  issues  of  our 
been  strikingly  destitute  of  material 
lal  politics.  One  of  the  few  exceptions 
ilence  in  our  periodical  literature  is 
cast  by  Eltweed  Pomeroy  which  ap- 
number  of  the  Arena  (Boston).  Mr. 
dent  of  the  National  Direct  Legisla- 
l  has  been  for  many  years  identified 
e  termed  the  '*  radical "  wing  of  Amer- 
His  article  is  interesting  not  so  much 
i  that  it  contains  as  for  the  analysis  of 
two  great  national  parties.  So  far  as 
fimpaign  is  concerned,  Mr.  Pomeroy  is 
le  great  factor  will  be,  not  money,  nor 
of  n)en,  nor  the  swinging  of  the  in- 
eat  corporations.  All  the.se  were  fac- 
it  years  ago  ;  but  in  the  coming  cam- 
t>y  believes  that  a  more  decisive  factor 
Roosevelt*s  personality  and  the  popu- 
integrity,  courage,  and  real  sanity  of 


vision.  As  Mr.  Pomeroy  views  it,  however,  there  is 
an  **  indeterminateness  "  in  President  Roosevelt's  posi- 
tion in  regard  to  the  trusts,  but  in  that  very  attitude 
the  President  represents  the  great  middle  class  of  the 
country,  and  for  that  reason  it  seems  probable  to 
Mr.  Pomeroy  that  he  will  be  elected.  On  the  Demo- 
cratic side,  Mr.  Pomeroy  still  regards  Mr.  Bryan 
as  the  best-known  and  most  influential  man  in  his 
party.  But,  in  his  opinion,  Bryan  is  to-day  at  the 
height  of  his  infiuence.  Bryan  at  heart  is  not  a  radical, 
and  he  will  not  disguise  his  real  sentiments  for  the  sake 
of  gaining  the  support  of  radicals.  Next  to  Bryan,  the 
most  important  man  in  the  party,  in  Mr.  Pomeroy 's 
opinion,  is  Mr.  Hearst.  To  the  Hearst  candidacy 
Mr.  Pomeroy  attaches  great  importance.  Roosevelt's 
chances  against  Hearst  if  regularly  nominated  by  the 
Democrats  are  placed  by  Mr.  Pomeroy  at  not  more  than 
sixty  or  sixty-five  out  of  a  hundred.  In  the  July  num- 
ber of  the  World's  TTorfe,  the  editor  ventures  to  fore- 
cast three  interesting  results  of  the  coming  campaign,— 
first,  a  searching  popular  examination  and  criticism  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  administration  ;  second,  the  regenera- 
tion of  the  Democratic  party,  causing  a  stronger  oppo- 
sition, even  in  case  of  Republican  success,  than  the 
Republicans  have  had  since  Cleveland  went  out  of 
power ;  and,  third,  the  continuance  of  business  condi- 
tions practically  undisturbed. — In  the  current  number 
of  the  Political  Science  Quarterly  there  is  an  inform- 
ing study  of  State  central  committees  by  Mr.  C.  K. 
Merriam,  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  In  this  sketch 
is  presented  a  brief  outline  of  the  organization  of  the 
central,  or  executive,  committees  of  the  Republican 
and  Democratic  parties  in  the  several  States.  This  pa- 
per deals  with  such  topics  as  the  apportionment  of 
membership,  term  of  service,  method  of  election,  va- 
cancies and  removals,  officers,  and  sub-committees  and 
their  powers.  The  paper  is  packed  with  information 
never  before  collated  and  presented  in  this  compact 
form,  so  far  as  we  are  aware. 

Neffro  DisfVanchisement  A^ain. — In  two  of  the 

July  magazines  appear  important  contributions  to  the 
discussion  of  negro  jdisfranchisement  in  the  South.  Mr. 
Thomas  Nelson  Page  treats  the  question  in  Scrlbner^s 
as  "  One  Factor  in  the  South's  Standing  Problem."  Mr. 
Page's  position  on  this  question  is  fairly  well  known 
from  several  of  his  books,  as  well  as  from  a  number  of 
magazine  articles  published  during  the  past  year,  and 
we  need  not  state  his  argument  in  detail.  It  is  suffi- 
cient, perhaps,  to  say  that  his  is  the  view  shared  by  the 
iiifiuential  whites  of  the  South  in  general,  with  perhaps 
rather  more  of  consideration  for  what  he  terms  the  up- 
i:>er  fraction  of  the  race, — that  is  to  say,  the  educated 
negroes, — than  is  commonly  expressed  in  the  utterances 
of  the  Southern  white  leaders.  While  taking  thegix)und 
that  the  disfranchisement  of  the  main  body  of  the  ne- 
groes in  the  Southern  States  waa  a  necewRat^  Ta«a»MT^ 
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and  egproaring  the  full  belief  that  this  disfnuachiee- 
ment  is  for  the  permanent  welfare  of  both  races,  Mr. 
Page  is  free  to  admit  that  many  negroes  are  good  men 
and  good  citizens,  that  they  contribute  their  part  to 
the  public  wealth,  and  that  they  are  entitled,  on  every 
ground  of  justice  and  sound  policy,  to  consideration. 
Of  one  thing,  however,  he  is  certain, — that  the  ignorant 
negro,  "and  hence  all  ignorance,**  must  be  eliminated 
by  law.  In  the  Atlantic  Monthly^  Mr.  Archibald  H. 
Grimke  sets  forth  some  of  the  evils  of  disfranchise- 
ment. He  argues  that  disfranchisement  is  bad,  not 
only  for  the  negro  himself,  but  for  the  South  as  a  sec- 
tion and  for  the  rest  of  the  nation.  The  portion  of  his 
argument  that  will  particularly  interest  Northern  read- 
ers, we  think,  is  his  attempt  to  show  the  harmful  effect 
that  is  produced  by  disfranchisement  on  the  black  labor 
of  the  South.  Mr.  Grimke  holds  that  disfranchisement 
makes  a  large  proportion  of  the  South*s  laboring  popu- 
lation restless  and  discontented  with  their  civil  and 
social  condition,  and  hinders  employers  of  this  labor 
from  producing  the  largest  and  the  best  results  with  it. 

Problems  in  Education. — Several  papers  of  gen- 
eral interest  appear  in  the  June  number  of  the  Educa- 
tional Review  (New  York).  President  Charles  Cuth- 
bert  Hall  presents  his  annual  survey  of  progress  in  re- 
ligious and  moral  e<lucation,  concluding  that,  upon  the 
whole,  the  strategic  points  in  any  such  system  of  edu- 
cation designed  to  affect  the  country  at  large  are  the 
universities  and  colleges. — A  paper  by  Mr.  James  Rus- 
sell Parsons,  Jr.,  on  "Tendencies  in  School  Legislation, 
1908,"  is  reprinted  from  the  Bulletin  of  the  New  York 
State  Library.  This  legislation  suggests  to  Mr.  ;Par- 
sons  the  type  towai"d  which  State  education  in  America 
is  moving,— a  school  strong  in  local  support,  aided  by  the 
State  in  proportion  to  its  needs,  subject  to  supervision, 
furnishing  instruction  in  elementary  ami  academic 
branches  by  specially  qualifle<l  teachers,  and  compulsory 
attendance  at  some  approved  school. — Several  articles 
in  the  WorUVs  Work  for  July  are  devoted  to  various 
phases  of  education  in  the  South.  Perhaps  the  most 
interesting  and  suggestive  of  these  is  Miss  Martha  Ber- 
ry's account  of  **  Uplifting  Biickwoo<ls  Boys  in  Georgia." 
Miss  Berry  shows  how  the  children  of  the  iK>or  whites 
in  the  pines  are  taught  to  scrub,  to  cook,  to  farm,  to 
build  houses,  and  to  save  money.  She  relates  the  ex- 
perience of  a  group  of  boys  who  built  an  industrial 
school.  Optimism  is  likewise  the  dominant  note  in  Mr. 
William  Heck's  pai)er  on  "The  Educational  Uplift  in 
the  South,"  which  tells  how  the  people  of  various 
Southern  cities  are  aiding  in  the  development  of  the 
rural  schools,  how  illiteracy  is  l>eing  gradually  elimi- 
nate<l,  and  how  rural  communities  are  voting  to  tax 
themselves  for  sch<M)l  funds.  Still  another  in.spiring 
contribution  is  Prof.  John  Spencer  Bassett's  record  of 
the  educational  progress  made  in  the  city  and  county  of 
Durham,  N.  C,  where  indu.st  rial  ism  has  aided  power- 
fully in  the  building  up  of  education.— Miss  Adele 
Marie  Shaw's  pai)er  in  this  numl)er  of  the  WorhVs 
Work  is  a  study  of  the  system  of  school  work  adopted 
at  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  where  the  pupils  are  taught  the 
three  R's  through  geography,  and  where  objects  and 
pictures  are  studied  as  well  as  books. 

Art  Topics  in  the  Magazines.—"  An  Important 
Art  Treasure  of  New  York"  is  the  subject  of  an  article 
by  Mr.  Charles  De  Kay  in  the  July  Century.  This 
treasure  is  a  chariot  of  bronze  from  ancient  Rome,— 


truly  a  grmnd  prlie  tor  the  flaEOATator,  stnoe  to  eqiaL 
aooording  to  Mr.  De  Kay,  ia  not  to  be  tovuid  eittier  te 
the  Louvre,  the  British  Mnseum,  in  BerUn,  or  in  tmf 
of  the  museums  of  Italy.  The  chariot  was  found  lart 
year  in  a  forgotten  burial-ground  near  the  moden 
Xorcia  (ancient  Nursia).  The  relic  was  offoed  in 
Paris,  but  was  sent  to  New  York,  and  was  bought  hg 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  Its  age  is  estimsted 
at  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  centuries. — ^Mr.  Chsite 
Mulford  Robinson  writes,  in  the  Atlantic,  on  the  a^ 
tistic  possibilities  of  advertising.  This  writer  has  dii- 
covered  a  trend  in  the  direction  of  art  and  beauty  ii 
our  advertising,  and  looks  forward  to  the  productka 
of  fairer  cities  and  towns,  and  an  easier,  happier  life 
within  them.  Suggestions  of  the  future  to  which  3Cr. 
Robinson  looks  forward  with  such  confidence  are  ni- 
doubtedly  to  be  found  in  the  great  expositions  that 
have  been  held,  at  short  intervals,  in  this  country  sinee 
1893.— The  principal  articles  in  the  Intematiofidl  St%- 
dio  for  June  are :  '*  The  Modem  French  Pastelligts,- 
Gaston  La  Touche,**  by  Arthur  Octave  Uzanne;  "A 
Grerman  Decorative  Landscape  Painter, — ^Walter  Lns- 
tikow,»»  by  W.  Fred  ;  "  Tibetan  Art,"  by  Mrs.  Le  Me- 
surier;  and  *'The  Work  of  Herbert  Alexander,"*  faf 
Laurence  Housman.  In  the  Magazine  of  Art  for 
June,  the  editor  reviews  the  exhibition  of  the  Rojil 
Academy  ;  Mr.  Cyril  Davenport  writes  on  ^'CanNO- 
cutting  in  France ; "  and  there  are  papers  on  two  laod* 
em  British  etchers,  Alfred  East  and  F.  T.  Burridfe^ 
and  the  third  installment  of  the  symposium  on  **UAit 
Nouveau,*^  the  work  of  B£r.  Frederick  H.  Evans,  wko 
is  described  as  a  **  romanticist  in  photography,"  by  lir. 
A.  Horsley  Hinton.  In  his  fourth  paper  on  "Mastw- 
pieces  of  Painting, **  contributed  to  Jf  cCZure's  for  Jnl^^ 
Mr.  John  La  Farge  discourses  on  the  portraits  of  chfl- 
dren.  Writing  in  the  FortnighUy  Review  for  Junecs 
^*  Verestchagin  as  a  Painter,**  Rosa  Xewmarch  eon- 
ments  on  the  lack  of  the  militant  spirit  shown  bj  Bv- 
sian  art  and  literature.  The  spirit  of  jingoism  is  oob- 
mendably  absent  from  Russian  poetry,  and  the  atmt 
thing  is  true  of  the  majority  of  Russian  painters,  Te- 
restchagin  himself  being  a  marked  exception.  George 
Porter  Femald  contributes  to  the  July  Cosmopolitan 
an  entertaining  sketch  of  an  Italian  villa,  with  illus- 
trations by  himself. 

Architecture  at  Home  and  Abroad. — ^An  attFM- 
ti ve  forecast  of  ''  The  New  West  Point**  as  it  will  appotf 
when  the  comprehensive  architectural  plans  recentlj 
adopted  in  connection  with  the  liberal  government  ap- 
propriation for  buildings  shall  have  been  fully  woiked 
out  is  contributed  to  the  July  Century  by  Mr.  Sylvester 
Baxter.  The  illustrations  accompanying  Mr.  Baztef*B 
article  show  that  the  design  of  the  architects  is  to  pK- 
serve  as  far  as  possible  the  natural  features  of  the  land- 
scape, and  also  to  make  the  new  buildingpi  harmoniw 
in  style  with  the  majority  of  those  now  standing.  Tlw 
style  that  prevailed  in  the  architectural  compositioD 
was  the  Gothic.  The  successful  architects  in  the  com- 
petition were  Messrs.  Cram,  Gk)odhue,  and  FergnaoQi 
and  they  have  chosen  Messrs.  Olmsted  B)t>thers,  the 
two  sons  of  the  lamented  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  to 
collaborate. — Not  a  little  promise  for  the  future  of 
American  architecture  is  contained  in  this  months 
number  of  the  World's  Worh,  The  article  on  "Tte 
Uplift  in  American  Cities,**  by  J.  Horace  Mmrfar^f"^ 
and  Clinton  Rogers  WoodruiE,  8how%  among  other 
things,  how  the  public  buildings  of  onr  cities,  as  well 
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undings  of  the  parks  and  playgrounds,  have 
f  improved  in  many  instances  daring  the 
tfs.  In  the  same  magazine,  Mr.  Charles  H. 
ng  on  *^  How  American  Taste  Is  Improving," 
owing  appreciation  of  good  paintings,  sculp- 
■chitecture  back  to  the  Centennial  Exposi- 
The  illustrations  of  his  article  certainly 
irkable  advance  in  the  standards  of  public 
be  July  number  of  Outing  there  is  an  inter- 
iption  of  several  American  copies  of  English 

The  attempt  to  reproduce  these  features  of 
bitecture  in  this  country  seems  to  have  be- 
le  rise  of  great  country-seats  on  this  side  of 
Perhaps  there  are  more  of  these  American 
the  general  public  is  aware  of.  This  article 
escribes  one  such  galler>'  in  a  house  at  Tux- 
Bvhich  is  65  feet  long  by  15  feet  wide,  and  is 
neral  effect^  although  the  style  of  the  wains- 
f  the  ceiling  is  Jacobean,  or  Stuart.  Another 
lansion  on  Long  Island  boasts  a  hall  90  by 
tiding  directly  through  the  house  from  front 
back.  The  '*  Colonial  -'  hall  has  so  long  l)een 
1  possession  that  it  would  seem  hardly  neces- 

millionaires  to  go  to  England  or  the  Con- 
trope  for  examples,— Besides  these  articles 
iar  monthlies,  the  papers  appearing  in  the 
■aZ  Record  on  such  topics  as  '*  Decorative 
m  and  Bronze,"  "The  First  Concrete  Sky- 
nd  **A  Type  of  the  Metropolitan  Hotel" 
pay  perusal  even  by  the  non-technical  reader. 

Topics. — Several  of  the  July  magazines 
(ting  articles  in  literary  biography.  In  the 
iwt home's  centenary  is  commemorated  in  a 
ibuted  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Theodore  T.  Munger. 
f  the  six-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth 
,  on  July  20,  the  Atlantic  Monthly  contains 
i  8ur\'ey  of  Petrarch's  life  and  work,  by  Dr. 
wlgwick.  There  is  also  in  the  July  AtUuitic 
:le  b}-  George  Santanna  on  "  The  Illustrators 
.- — Another  installment  of  the  Ruskin  let- 
essor  Norton  api)ears  in  this  number  of  the 
3/iiii«rj/'8  for  July  contains  a  brief  paper,  by 
;mberton,  on  the  friendship  between  Charles 
d  \Va.«*hington  Irving.  Some  of  the  great 
relist's  letters  to  the  American  writer  bear 
3  Irv'ing's  influence  upon  his  earlier  work. — 
te's  paper  on  "Memorable  Love  Letters"  in 
psmopiplitan  is  largely  cxincemed  with  the 
•nee  of  literary  men  and  women,  notably 
guishe<l  writers  as  Balzac,  Lord  Lytton, 
uUer.  and  the  Bro\vningH. 

^oor  Life. — A  racy  account  of  Western 
is  contrilmted  to  the  July  i^erlhncr'H  by  Mr. 
Harger.  The  Eastern  college  boys  who 
ing  West  as  harvest  hands  this  season  will 
arger's  article  full  of  suggestions. — "  The 
Near  Home"  is  the  title  of  an  attractive 
he  July  Outing,  by  Robert  Dunn.  This 
itiates  on  the  beauties  of  camping  in  the 
s.  the  Catskills,  or  the  WTiite  Mountains, 
»me  excellent  advice  for  those  who  are  plan- 
ide  one  or  the  other  of  these  quite  accessible 
I  the  World's  Work,  Dallas  I^ore  Sharp,  the 
*  Wild  Life  Near  Home,"  writes  on  "  Our 
ough  Outdoor  Life."  This  writer  assert-** 
interest  is  taken  in  nature  in  the  United 


States  than  in  any  other  country.  He  sketches  the  be- 
ginnings and  spread  of  the  nature-study  movement, 
and  shows  how  Americans  are  devoting  themselves 
more  and  more  enthusiastically,  from  year  to  year,  to 
the  cultivation  of  mind  and  body  in  the  outdoor  world. 
— Mountaineering  is  the  subject  of  articles  in  two  of  the 
July  magazines.  Mrs.  Aubrey  I^e  Blond  writes,  in  the 
Cosmopolitiiny  on  "Perils  of  the  High  Peaks,"  while 
in  Outing^  Earl  Harding  gives  a  thrilling  account  of 
the  various  attempts  to  climb  Long's  Peak,  in  Colorado, 
— the  American  Matterhorn.  The  first  party  of  explor- 
ers to  reach  the  top  of  this  great  summit  was  led  by  the 
late  Major  Powell,  in  1869.  -Colonel  Long,  whose  name 
the  peak  bears,  saw  the  peak  as  early  as  IS'iO,  but  never 
ascendeil  it.  The  east  precipice  was  ascended,  for  the 
first  time,  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  by  Elkanah  Lamb, 
a  pioneer  guide,  and  was  again  surmounted,  in  June, 
1893,  by  Enos  A.  Mills. 

The   Advance    in    Fruit -Culture. — Two  of  the 

July  magazines  take  note  of  the  recent  wonderful  de- 
velopment* in  what  they  term  without  exaggeration 
"the  creation  of  new  fruits."  The  article  in  Scribner's^ 
by  Mr.  W.  S.  Harwood,  describes  the  work  of  Mr.  IjU- 
ther  Burbank,  the  well-known  horticulturist  of  south- 
ern California.  Some  of  Mr.  Burbank's  remarkable 
achievements  in  the  selection  and  breeding  of  fruits  and 
plants  are  illustrated  in  the  pictures  accompanying  Mr. 
Harwood's  article.  Mr.  H.  Gilson  Gardner,  writing  in 
the  Cosmopolitany  describes  the  new  fruit  called  the 
" tangelo,"  the  "creation"  of  which  has  just  Ijeen  an- 
nounced by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  He  also 
gives  some  of  the  results  of  recent  experiments  in  graft- 
ing for  the  cultivation  of  oranges.  Lest  his  readers 
should  be  skeptical  on  this  matter  of  the  creation  of 
new  fruits,  Mr.  Gardner  reminds  us  that  the  tomato  as 
now  known  has  been  created  within  the  last  fifty  years. 
People  are  still  living  who  called  tomatoes  "love  ap- 
ples" and  did  not  consider  them  fit  to  eat. 

The  Spirit  of  the  West.— Writing  in  Harper's  for 
July,  Mr.  Henry  Ixx)mis  Nelson  pays  a  fine  tribute  to 
the  character  of  the  men  who  have  built  up  our  ^reat 
West.  He  comments  rather  unfavorably  on  the  part 
that  the  general  government  has  had  in  this  develop- 
ment. The  public  lands  have  been  wasted,  while  in- 
dividuals have  staked  their  all  on  the  countrj''s  future 
and  have  largely  succeeded.  "There  is  no  wool  in  the 
Western  mind,"  says  Mr.  Nelson,  "and  there  is  no  de- 
cadence in  the  Western  conscience." 

Religious  Problems.— In  the  Century  Magazine j 
Mr.  Henry  R.  Elliot  gives  many  impressive  fact«  regard- 
ing the  printing,  sale,  and  distribution  of  the  Bible. 
He  states  that  the  Bible  alone,  of  all  books  claiming 
a  divine  author.ship  and  authority,  is  distributed  sys- 
tematically and  on  a  large  scale,  not  only  among  those 
who  wish  copies,  but  even  among  indiflPerent  and  hostile 
conmiunities.  It  is  also  true  at  the  present  time  that 
there  is  not  a  land  or  a  language  of  importance  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  where  the  distribution  of  the  Bible  is 
not  carried  on  with  system  and  success. — Dr.  Thomas 
C.  Hall,  writing  in  the  North  American  Review  for 
June,  considers  "Socialism  as  a  Rival  of  Organized 
Christianity."  He  regards  socialism  as  "a  religious 
faith,  a  new  standard  of  values,  a  fighting  ideal,  and  a 
militant  enthusiasm  rapidly  hardening  into  an  aggres- 
sive dogmatism." 
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The  .American  WonMn,— A  French  View.— Id 

«  ravlen  o(  three  books,— "Tbe  American  Woman  at 
Home,"  by  Th.  Bentzon  ;  "  The  Wuman  Workera  at  the 
United  States,"  Ly  the  Miases  J.  and  M.  Van  Vorst ; 
and  A  collection  of  articles  by  Cleveland  Hoffett,  M. 
^mlle  Faguet,  of  the  French  Academy  (writing  In  the 
Rcvnc  iiffiiel,  expreuBes  his  opinion  that  the  American 
woman,  while  brilliant  and  beautiful,  ia  a  snob.  She 
wishes,  above  all  thinttK.  not  to  be,  but  to  seem  to  be, 
he  days.  The  American  viorkinKwoman,  especially,  is 
subject  to  thiu  fault  of  wiHhing  and  endeavoring  to  ap- 
pear as  though  she  were  richer,  better,  and  more  intel- 
ligent than  she  really  is.  She  is  a  "  profound  egoist," 
he  continues,  "  who  cares  for  nothing  but  Xii  enjoy  life, 
to  make  a  show,  to  strut,  and  to  boant  of  posseHBing 
more  money  than  iihe  really  dues.  .  .  .  She  is  nothing 
but  egotism  and  vanity.  She  does  not  wish  to  become 
a  mother  or  a  wife.  She  looks  upon  her  husband  only 
as  a  machine  for  makiDg  money.  To  make  money  Cor 
one's  wife  is  not  only  an  expression  well  known  and 
proverbial  In  America,  but,  for  the  American  woman,  it 
Isthefirstand  last  word  of  the  conjugal  programme,  the 
duties  and  rights  of  marriage.  Tbe  husband,  a  person 
very  often  brusque  and  uncouth,  is  deliberately  neg- 
lected  by  the  wife,  especially  among  the  middle  classes ; 
and,  if  there  are  children,  these  are  considered  U>  be  a 
charge  and  a  burden  which  one  must,  if  possible,  avoid 
or  be  spared."  Tbe  causes  of  this  state  of  affairs  this 
French  writer  declares  to  be  manifold.  Tbe  principal 
one,  however,  he  declares,  is  a  national  trait  of  charac- 
ter. The  American  is  vain,  and  wants  his  wife  to  make 
a  show.  The  American  woman,  M.  Faguet  continues, 
is  actually  Idolixed  by  her  husband  and  regarded  by  the 
whole  Americau  people  as  a  queen,  an  empress,  andji 
most  sacred  object.  In  fact,  the  United  States  is  a 
gyneocracy.  So  long,  he  contludeH,  as  American  men 
live  exclusively  for  tbe  excitetnent  of  business  and  the 
sole  purpose  of  making  money,  that  their  wives  may 
spend  it,  so  long  will  American  money-aristocFacy  con- 
tinue to  grow  worse.  But  there  will  some  day  be  an 
Insurrection.  "Tbe  American  aristocracy  may  yet 
have  its  1799." 

If  Prance  Went  to  War.— Colonel  de  la  Panouse, 
who  is  ofteu  called  the  "  coming  Kitchener  "  of  Frauce, 
discusses  in  the  Htvuc  ilcg  Deux  Mirmlcs  the  present 
state  of  tbe  French  army  and  tells  how,  in  his  opinion, 
the  republic  would  meet  the  flnancial  strain  of  a  great 
war.  Each  iudlvidual  in  France,  acconlini;  tii  statis- 
tics, pays  something  like  seventeen  francs  each  year 
toward  the  upkeep  of  national  defeiisi-s,- that  is,  the 
army  and  navy :  but,  be  points  out.  there  is  no  war 
chest,  ns  there  is  in  Germany,  and  if  Prnnce  went  to 
war  she  would  have  to  rely,  in  the  first  instance,  on  the 
Bank  of  France.  So  good  has  always  been  the  credit  of 
thin  national  institution  in  the  markets  of  tbe  world 
that  even  in  the  darkest  days  of  1870  a  French  note  was 
always  worth  its  fare  value.  Colonel  de  la  Piinouse 
eoiwtden  that  In  these  modern  days  no  war  can  last  fur 
mj  eonNldenble  time :  at  least,  he  prudently  adds,  no 
wareaitM  on  In  Kumpe  itself.  The  iMttles  of  Grave- 
'■tta  and  of  Kedan  were  awful  in  their  slaughter,  but 
bl  lOM  of  If  fa  tbra  was  nothing  to  what  it  would  be 
~iv.  Haw  ■nfiftiM  of  destruction  are  living  Invented 
W>  I^,  —d  tin  warn  ot  the  future  will  have  ater- 


rlble  effect  on  both  Tanqnialwd  and  victor ;  the  muWIr 
country,  however  glorions  her  past  record,  will  ham  to 
take  a  lower  place  among  the  natloiis ;  not  to  her  wtB 
be  given  the  chance  of  recovering  lost  ground.  It  a 
country  is  to  be  ready  to  defend  itaelf,  every  able  maa 
should  be  something  of  a  soldier.  He  deprecates  tki 
modern  theory,  now  rather  gainlnar  irmnnfl  In  BSuua 
that  the  army  should  be  a  thing 

Political  Anatralla  ana  Ne 

of  the  political  prc^reos  of  Anstr 
in  the  Revae  Bleue,  by  Albert 
velopment  of  commercial  and  lal 
British  colonies,  which,  says  thli 
of  the  worktngman.  The  logla 
the  legislation,  he  says,  Is  to  ttu 
large  landed  proprietor,  and  in  t 
prietor.  The  Australians  and  Nc 
usual  political  Hud  practical  sens 
to  their  political  system  a  simplit 
never  known."  "  In  the  Autlpod 
The  interests  which  inspire  the 
general  interests,  and  are  emlnei 
ItlcB  are  often  elevated  to  the  >ti 
dples,  with  suph  men  as  M.  P. 
public  works  in  New  Zealand. 
Ideas  come  to  them  ready-mai 
books  and  journals,  and,  by  an 
logic.  In  then  democratic  and  t. 
not  always  tbe  in^iration  of  thei 
English  minority  which  penetrat 
but  often  the  conservative  and  P 
Anglo-Saxon  majority."  From  t 
tanlsm  and  pietism,  says  thlawri 
the  British  Empire  what  Boston  I 
M.  Metin  points  out  tbe  tact  that 
Radicals  and  Socialists  contend  t 
the  Labor  party  In  the  Antlpodt 
of  prohibitive  and  protective  tari 

Would  a  Japaneee  Viotoi 
World  ?— A  French  writer,  Chs 
in  the  Qiihiznfnc,  that  the  trin 

work  less  harm  to  Rnsola  than  to  the  other  powers  wbe 
have  interests  in  the  far  East.  The  armies  of  the  Mi- 
kado, he  declares,  would  not  only  have  posaeMlon  of  tbe 
Manchurian  frontier,  bnt  would  menace  the  Frea^ 
possessions  in  Asia.  On  the  other  hand,  he  believes  that 
a  decisive  victory  for  Russia  would  arouse  the  Indignsnt 
and  warlike  [Missions  of  Great  Britain. 


enth  of  England  appears  in  the  Rcitic  dc  Pttrlt.  Thi* 
writer  believes  that  King  Edward  Is  almost  an  ideal 
monarch,  who  has,  he  says,  "  conquered  the  world  by  the 
high  distinction  of  his  attitude^  his  affability,  his  aln- 
plicity,  and  his  hnnhomle.  ...  He  does  not  abuse  the  pan 
iirthe spoken  word.  Whatbeaa]^ he sayswlthmoder- 
atiou,  and  his  natural  tact  does  not  permit  Mm  to  VCB- 
tnre  historical  allusions  which  might  wound.  Ha  b 
not,  like  most  of  his  compatriots.  Ignorant  of  tnaf- 
thing  which  Is  not  EngUi^.  Be  has  few  equals  ia 
diplomacy."    Acoordlngto  this  writer.  It  vraa  tbe  taflO' 
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Eldward  wbicb  lias  brought  about  the 
between  England  and  Ireland.  It  was 
led  ta  ending  the  Boer  war  ;  who  is  pnt- 
o  colonial  quarrelH ;  who  has  brought 
rochcmcnt  with  France,  and  who  may 
r  in  the  far-Eastern  conflict. 

be  Korean  Imperial  Palace.— The 
(Seoul)  has  a  graphic  description  of  the 
)  royal  palace  on  April  14.    After  the 


by  a  Japanese  ai 


eHcaped,  HB-ya  the  account,  in  the  room 
B  majesty  there  wan  a  heavy  chest  coQ- 

amonnt  of  solid  gold  and  silverware  of 
As  soon  as  his  majesty  left  the  apart- 
Idiers  were  detailed  to  bring  out  this 
r  combined  strength  was  inadequate  to 
id  it  had  to  be  left.  After  the  Are,  the 
lofed,  and  it  was  found,  of  couroe,  that 
lilver  bad  melted  and  run  in  all  direc- 
lUllioD  van  recovered.  In  an  adjoining 
her  cft.-*  coutftininft  a  large  number  o( 
ad  other  iiiiplemL-nts.    The  cover  of  thiH 

and  rhe  contents  partially  melted. 


:lnK  among  Italian  Catholics.— Two 

k  articles  on  religious  subjects  appear 
Tatholic  Biagaxine.  BaMegna  Sazlnniiie 
1b  on  the  Magi,  pointing  out  how  nothing 
msave  the  very  meager  Gospel  narrative, 
lan  probability  they  remained  pagansfor 
rlr  liven,  and  bow,  therefore.  It  is  quite 
:irate  a  devotion  to  them,  whether  as 
fts,  or  to  venerate  their  supposed  bones, 
TTcd  in  a  sarcophagus  in  the  Church  of 
9,  at  Milan,  the  authenticity  of  which 
r  never  be  eatablisbed.  In  conclusion, 
bo  mgns  himself  "Fitalete,"  proteHl^s 
gkinst  a  recent  attempt  that  baH  been 
Intcreat  tn  eo  "obscure  and  dubioi;s  a 
itbed  to  ua  by  the  credulity  of  the  Middle 


Ages,  and  to  treat  it  as  of  faith.  Another  noteworthy 
article,  signed  "ACurate,"  points  out  once  again  the 
futility  of  the  papal  non  cipedlt  in  political  affairs, 
asserting  that  it  in  no  way  prevents  Catholics  voting 
when  tbey  please,  while-  it  does  prevent  really  good 
Catholic  candidates  from  coming  forward,  and  acts  as 
source  of  annoyance  to  men  genuinelj- 
I  be  loyal  both  to  Church  and  State.  He 
points  out  that  all  the  political  calculations  on  which 
the  prohibition  was  founded  have  proved  themselves 
false,  and  he  therefore  Implores 
Plus  X.  to  restore  their  political 
freedom  to  the  Italian  people. 

French  lufluence  In 
South  America.- According 
to  Ruben  Daiio,  writing  Ui 
Qiiincena.  of  Buenos  Ayre«, 
German  influence  in  Latin 
America  iH  practically  nil,  while 
the  influence  of  France  is  con- 
stantly on  the  increase.  Proofs 
of  this  can  be  found  in  the 
spread  of  the  theories  advauced 
by  Comte,  in  which  Mexico  and 
Brazil  are  enthusiastic  believ- 
ers. Nietzsche  has  no  followers. 
The  mentality  of  the  South 
Amei-icans  is  not  molded  by 
Rome  or  Berlin,  but  by  Paris; 
and  the  beat  writers  of  South 
America  get  their  inspiration 
from  French  thought.  It  isonly 
OF  RORiA  '"  *'''""  ''"'^  '■''*  German  spirit 

has  made  appreciable  conquests. 
-In  the  Japanese  Oraphlc 

Peace  a  Result  of  Em- 
pire. —  A  thought- provoking 
study,  under  the  title  "What  Is  Peace  f"  iscotitributed 
to  the  SaddeuUche  MonaUhcfU  (Munich)  by  Friedrich 
Naumann.  Peace,  says  tbls  writer,  is  merely  the  ab- 
sence of  war,  which  is  the  normal  condition  of  mankind. 
The  greater  the  preparation  for  war,  the  greater  the 
likelihood  of  peace.  Europe,  he  says,  has  peace,  "in 
«pite  of  all  her  cannon, — no,  not  in  spite  of  her  cannon, 
but  because  of  them.  If  we  look  at  the  map  of  Europe 
during  the  Middle  Ages  and  see  all  the  blood  and  agony 
and  oppression,  and  follow  the  many  wars,  we  will  find 
that  centralized  power  makes  for  peace,  and  that  the 
story  of  peace  is  the  story  of  the  concentration  of  sov- 
ereignty." 

Gold  Prodactlon  and  Specnlatlon. — One  of  the 

authorities  on  finance  in  France,  Marcel  Labordftre, 
an^yzes,  in  the  Bevuc  de  Pari*,  the  relation  between 
the  production  of  gold  and  speculation.  While  the 
hope  of  riches  through  speculation  on  the  Bourse  is 
generally  an  illusory  dream,  he  says,  it  is  fundamental- 
ly human,  and  wilt  uo  doubt  always  characterize  the 
human  race.  He  hopes  that  in  the  near  future  the  civ- 
ilized world  will  agree  upon  some  other  medium  of  ex- 
change and  standard  of  value  than  gold,  the  production 
of  which  Is  so  uncertain  and  depends  upon  so  many 
facts  over  which  nieti  cannot  have  any  control- 
French  Schools  In  Morocco.— The  conclusion  ot 
the  Anglo-French  treaty,  which  has  practically  settlf*  ^ 
all  the  points  upon  which  these  two  nsAloua  ban^  <U 
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In  the  SlntiMtUh  Centurtrfor  Jnne,  Mr.  Rlchud  Big 
as  &  Soman  C&thoUc,  protcBta  atpilDM  the  recent  Mtl 
of  Pope  Pius  X  tn  regard  to  churcb  moBtc — Writing 
the  HlbbaTd  Journal,  ProL  W.  J,  Brown  declarw  t] 
K  loM  of  reliKloiu  convlctloni  lias  followed  the  noqai 
ment  of  tbe  new  knowledge,  and,  still  more,  that  of  i 
new  wealth  and  new  pleasnreK.  He  aarn:  "We  h< 
lost  belief  In  rank.  In  the  familj.  In  nktnra,  In  tki  G 
of  OUT  fathers."— In  the  Mune  pertodioal,  Cwon  Bm 
argues  that  the  resurrection  of  Jeana  CDulat  WM ! 
Hurrlvol  of  death  in  the  fnllnesa  of  rt—'mlil  H^l 
need  not  be  bound  up  with  the  oonlUetlBS  daWM 
New  Testament  namtive.  Sir  OllTer  Lodga  tltUt 
the  question  ot  the  al 

"  Hal  de  Terre."— iki  Betme,  tn  a  p) 
menttng  on  an  article  In  Um  London  J 
that  "malde  terre,"  or  land  dcknfliB,la« 
adf  as  the  tnol  de  mer.  It  d 
condition  of  modem  life,  principally  bran^U  ti 
traveling  in  Pullman  cara,  and  by  other  i»it<iii>ii« 
transportation  which  canse  an  automatic  moranMBt 
the  muscles  and  a  difDculty  in  preeerving  the  eqnit 
rlum  of  the  heavy  organs.  This  sickneaa  genersl 
Induces  sleep,  but  a  sleep  which  does  not  refreah.  Tc 
often  this  U  caused  by  a  sort  of  vertigo  from  IooUbb 
trees  or  telegraph  poles  along  the  route  of  a  taal  taf 
This  condition  Is  often  made  worse  by  reading. 

The  Ml  neral  Wealth  of  Manchnrl*  «nd  Koro 

—In  a  detailed  study  of  the  geological  conatitutionai 
mineral  reaonrces  of  Manchuria  and  Korea,  in  tl 
Bcvuc  Sclcntlflqae,  Prof,  h.  P^rviuquier^  of  tbe  So 
bonne,  declares  that  there  are  very  rich  petralenm  rrfi 
Id  Manchuria.  Coal,  copper,  and  lead  are  also  faDn 
alHo  Home  Iron  and  gold,  the  latter  in  very  rich  deposit 
Korea  also  contains  oil  springs,  and  a  good  qnaUt?  i 
coal.  NearWonsantherearegold veins, andatTakoi 
there  are  several  rich  veins  of  hematite.  It  is  oal 
within  the  post  decade  that  tbemloenil  wealth  of  Ua 
churia  and  Korea  have  been  extensively  and  systemsti 
ally  worked. 

Will    Germany    Profit    by    the    Fkis>Baatei 

War? — Writing  from  Hrstrhand  knowledge  of  thes 
trenie  Orient  on  the  catues  of  the  Tlnrrin  Tnpiiiioi  m 
in  the  Currcspoiuiant,  M.  Ch^radamedeclaree  thatlt 
really  "a  German  game."  In  the  conrae  of  tran 
which  took  him  to  Washington,  Tokio,  Seenil,  Poiti 
thur,  aud  Peking,  the  writer  heard  in  iiiji  wtiuin  fti 
innumerable  independent  authorities,  that  dnifaistl 
loMt  tew  years  agents  of  the  Qennan  Qamrtuumt  ll 
done  everything  poHslble  to  engage  Rnsalk  ■•  BWh  i 
IwttHible  in  the  far  East,— done  It  none  ths  iMRtfci 
(lughly  liecHUKe  very  discreetly.  The  moat  prabaliai 
KtUt  he  cunHiders  the  victory  of  Rnadh  TUm  wS : 
every  way  favor  Germany's  deiigiu.  Than  wU  1 
practically  no  Russian  fleet;  tlie  Baltla  feam^ai 
itiu>4t  reninin  for  years  yet,  euUidy  at  the  nnij^Vtil 
German  unvy ;  and  Japan  will  not  eomp^HMi'S^ 
iiiany  wHy  tor  having  to  keep  up  an  amjr  of  «|  h> 
live  hundred  thousand  In  Asia,  while  azhaiHlftig  k 
European  garrisons.  TberelorB,  while  Oa  WW  M 
nnd  the  Russian  foroes  ara  reoupnatlns.  It  b  Md 
Germany  who  will  become  tbe  arbiter  of  Biuup*.  S 
saw  this  OS  a  possiUlity,  and  theratore,  amj»  H.  CUl 
dame,  discreetly  worked  to  bring  nboat  tbe  war. 


fered  during  the  past  century,  will  have  a  stimulating 
effect  on  France's  pacific  conquest  In  Morocco.  1,'illua- 
tniHon  rejoices  over  the  situation  In  Morocco,  espe- 
cially because,  it  says,  now  we  have  a  "splendid  oppor- 
tunity to  make  the  natives  love  France,  and  to  advance, 
not  only  our  political,  but  onr  moral  and  economic, 
preponderance,"  This  journal  describes  the  French 
school  at  Tangier,  which  is  under  the  protection  and 
patronage  of  the  government  of  Morocco,  and  which  is 
presided  over  by  Mnie,  Salnt-Heud  Taillandler,  the 
wife  of  the  French  minlst«r.  This  school  is  largely 
attended  by  tbe  native  children,  who  first  learn  the 
French  language  and  then  the  rudiments  of  all  the 
practical  studies. 

A  Spaniard  on  t  ho  Failure  ofSpaln'sColonlea. 

— A  Spanish  writer  on  politics  and  economicH,  IiUis  Man- 
uel de  Ferer,  contributes  to  tbe  BevlKta  Cimtcinpordr 

nra  (Madrid)  a  detailed  analysis  of  tbe  coloninl  systems 
ot  the  European  nations  and  the  I'utt^  States,  and 
reads  a  lesson  to  l^pnin  In  Che  siicceHs  of  other  nations 
and  in  her  own  failure.  He  favors  Spanish  expansion 
into  Africa.  • 

French  Peaeani  Property  In  Danger.—Frsnce 
is  worrying  over  her  pensant-proimrty  problem.  The 
rapid  increase  in  the  niimlM-r  of  large  properties,  and 
the  disappearance  of  the  peasant's  tRmi,  have  dangers 
which  seem  immedinCe  and  far-reaching  to  Lildovic 
Contenson,  writing  in  the  Aci'iic  rfi'  Purl'.  The  whole 
lemlency  of  tbe  times,  thl»  writer  ilecliireK.  is  Ui  aggre- 
gate laud  into  large  properties  aud  ti>rc.v  the  peasants  to 
liecoiiie  mere  employees  of  the  lande<l  proprietors,  thus 
destroying  their  indeiH-ndence  as  citizens,  >Ie  offers  no 
special  plan  for  the  solution  of  the  diRIculty.  but  de- 
clares that  a  terrible  revolution  may  be  the  result  of  the 
constantly  increasing  influence  mid  si/e  uf  the  landed 

Th eulogy  in  the  Kngllsh  Reviews.- Lloyd  Mor- 
gan, writing  in  the  Cimttmporiirii  RtrU'w  fur  June  on 
Haeckel's  "Riddle  of  the  Universe,"  advises  scieutiAc 
inquirers  to  solve  the  riddle  if  they  can.  and  1  o  cherish 
their  religious  beliefs  just  in  so  far  as  they  do  not  con- 
flict with  other  beliefs,  and.  above  all,  just  in  so  far  as 
theyappealtotheirseDseotvaluein  the  conduct  of  life.— 


lEW  BOOKS  FOR  SUMMER   READING. 

NOTES  ON  RECENT  AMERICAN  PUBLICATIONS. 


tkttempbi  to  repeat  her  experiments  ii 
ing.  The  interest  that  was  arouaed  hj  that  book  Is 
likely  to  be  still  further  Htimulated  b;  the  unpretentious 
volume  entitled  "Our  Mountain  Garden  "  (Macmillan), 
In  which  Mrs.  Theodore  Thomas  relates  her  experiences 
in  naturalizing  maDjr  varieties  of  American  shrubs, 
vines,  flowers,  and  weulR.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore 
Thomas  have  their  summer  home  amid  the  mountains 
of  New  Hampshire,  where  they  built  their  cottage  and 
laid  out  the  surrounding  groundii,  unhampered  by  any 
of  the  conventionalities.  Any  one  at  all  interested  la 
hardy  gardening  can  profit  hy  the  experiences  of  Mrs. 
Thomas  in  dealing  with  Xew  England  plants,  many  ot 
which  are  common  throughout  the  Northern  States. 


LIFB  IN  THE  OPEN. 

ot  nnending  experiments  with  "aban- 
■ma,"  when  the  delights  of  rural  life  and 
mures  of  husbandry  are  persistently  pro- 
«  "  beat'Selling''  books  and  in  couutless 
may  be  worth  while  to  recall  the  fact  that 
Wen  years  ago  a  city  man  who  made  hlH 
pen  fomented  a  revolt  from  the  estab- 
ind  belAok  himself  to  the  countrj',  there 
■man  life,  to  a  degree,  and  to  demonstrate 
world  the  economic  possibilities  of  such 

That  venturesome  pioneer  was  Philip 
.,  and  the  book  that  recorded  his  experi- 
ly  entitled  "  Liberty  and  a  Living  "  (Put^ 
appeared  that,  besides  lilwrty,  there  waa 
log  in  the  country  for  at  least  one  city 
fatnily.  and  a  second  edition  of  the  work 
rates  the  discovery.  It  is  a  book  that  may 
a  the  breast  ot  many  n  fagged-out  city- 

lay  that  the  publication,  latit  year,  of  "  A 
dy  Ganlen,"  by  Mrs.  Helena  Rutherford 
)nBible  for  many  more  or  less  successful 


A  book  of  suggestions  to  those  whose  effortu  in 
gardening  are  restricted  to  city  and  suburban  yards  is 
Mr.  Charles  M.  Skinner's  ■'  Little  Gardens  "  (Appletona). 
The  owner  ot  a  large  estate  will  find  little,  perhaps  to 
interest  him  in  this  volume,  but  the  family  that  must 
be  content  with  a  houie-lot  for  its  field  of  operations 
may  lie  profitably  guide-l  by  Mr.  Skinner's  practical 
hiDtii,  all  of  which  are  ba.se<l  on  personal  experience. 

STUDIES  OF  ANIMAL  LIFE. 

A  most  sHIlsfactory  book  from  every  point  of  view  is 
"  The  Aniericiin  Natural  History,"  by  W.  T.  Hornaday, 
director  of  tlie  New  York  Zottlogical  Park  (Scrihoers). 
Teachers  and  school  olUcera  will  find  that  this  Ixrak 
briiiges  the  gr-  *"* the  simple  nature-study  les- 
sons ot  the  c^  I  ami  the  technical  EoOloi 
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tanght  In  oolleges.  As  k  book  of  raterence  In  the  home 
■nd  in  the  public  library.  It  la  especially  aHefnl,  sloee 
both  the  t«xt  and  iUustrationtt  are  clearly  prlat«d  and 


"The  Bird  Paint  Book,"  by  Wltliani  A.  Selden 
(Akron,  Ohio:  Soallleld  Pub.  Co.),  is  an  attractive ar- 
t«agemeut  of  drawings  of  Homeof  our  best-known  birds, 
with  dencrlptive  MxC.  Children  may  employ  their  in- 
gennity  in  flllingln  tlieite  black-and-white  sketcheswith 

Mr.  Ralph  Hoffman  has  prepared  a  comprehensive 
"Guide  to  the  Birds  of  New  England  and  Eastera  New 
York."  ThisvolumecoQtainBakpjtoreacbseason,  with 
short  deacriptions  of  over  two  bundred  and  fifty  epecies, 
with  particular  reference  to  their  appearance  in  the  field. 

While  tbe  literature  on  American  butlerSieu  is  re- 
garded as  a  very  rich  one,  it  la  said  that  comparatively 
few  BtudentB  know  the  subject  thoroughly.  Believing 
that  this  tact  arguesa  lack  of  suitable  aids  to  beginners 
'  Id  the  study,  Prof.  John  Henry  Conistock  and  Anna 
Botaford  ConiHtock,  of  Cornell  University,  have  pre- 
pared a  manual,  "How  to  Know  the  Bulterfiies"  (Ap- 
pletons),  ID  which  they  give  brief  descriptions  of  species 
and  the  more  ImpurtaDt  fads  of  the  Uvea  of  our  butter- 
Dies.  While  it  is  intended  that  the  work  ahall  beof  use 
to  students  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  the  descriptions 
have  been  restricted,  in  the  main,  to  those  species  that 
are  to  be  found  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  United  States. 
AccompaDying  the  text  are  forty-flve  full-page  plat«a 
from  life,  reproducing  the  insecta  in  natural  colors,  to- 
gether  with  numerous  smaller  cuIa. 

The  English  naturalist,  John  J.  Ward,  in  a  volume 
entitled  "Minute  Marvels  of  Nature "  (Crowell),  lutro- 
ducee  his  readers  to  some  of  the  wonders  revealed  by  the 
microscope.  The  lllnatrations  In  the  book  are  greatly 
magnlfled  photi^craphs,  or  photo-micrograpbs,  in  most 
vJMs  made  from  the  actual  objects.  The  image  of  the 
new  object,  an  seen  by  the  eye  when  looking  into  a  mi- 
OTOecope,  is  projected  directly  on  to  a  sensitive  photo- 
graphic plate,  the  camera  occupying  the  position  of  the 
observer  at  the  head  of  the  microscope. 

Another  book  of  animal  life,  entitled  "The  Watchers 
of  the  Trails"  (I>.  C.  Page),  has  come  from  the  pen  of 
Charles  G.  D.  Roberts.  "Tlie  Kindred  of  the  Wild" 
gave  Mr.  Roberts  almost  inst«nt  fame  as  an  in  terpreter  of 
animal  lite,  and  this  latent  volume,  which  is  made  up  of 
a  series  of  sketches  which  have  already  appeared  in  the 
magaiiaes,  sustains  bis  reputation.  Theyareallanimal 
IdographieM.  fa-tcinatiiiKly  written.  The  book  is  finely 
tUustrated  by  Charles  Livingston  Bull. 


HUNT1^ 


i  BIG  G 


Id  t 


"American  Sporti 


Ian),  the  musk-ox  aDd  hla  wi^  i 
Whitney,  the  bison  by  George  Old 
mountain  sheep  and  the  white  goat  bjr 
Mr.  Whitney's  account  of  the  miuk-oz  la  nmwiw.  Mmi 
so  little  opporttuiity  has  liiiiiii  pi  mm  III  fimialfaiiiili 
come  acquainted  with  the  distinctive  habits  al  tUtmi- 
mal.  The  only  two  specimens  which  haTabMBlwaaikt 
alive  in  captivity  into  North  Anterieadladwltiitaato 
moDths.  The  range  of  the  mnsk-oz  la  oooflnad  to  Aie- 
tic  America,  approximately  norUi  and  Mat  o(  a  Um 
drawn  from  tbe  Mockenile  Rivar  to  Fort  (AnitU^ 
on  Hudson  Bay,  Greenland,  and  Qrianell  LMQd,  In  Id- 
tude3l)°-2r.  The biaon was, of eonrM,£ar better knon 
to  Americans,  although  now  oU  but  extinct,  and  it  k 
well  to  have  Mr.  Grinnell'i  deacriptioD  of  thta  toata 
"monarch  of  the  ptoins"  to  go  on  record.  Mountaii 
sheep  and  the  white  goat  are  as  little  known  as  the  buf- 
falo to  residents  of  our  Eastern  States.  Mr.  Owen  Wit- 
ter gives  an  interesting  account  of  their  promloBU 
characteristics. 


OTHBR  OUTDOOR  SPORTS. 

Of  all  American  sports,  none  is  more  wfaoleoonMiir 
exhilarating  than  yachting.  The  history  of  the  tpan 
as  conducted  by  snccesaive  generatioDs  of  Amerleu 
yachtsmen  is  creditable  alike  to  Yankee  Beamaiuliip 
and  to  the  Yankee  spirit  of  fair  play  in  intematiaail 
competitions.  The  volume  on  "American  YachUoB* 
by  W.  P.  Stephens,  in  the  "American  Sporteman^U- 
brary  "  {Macmillan),  is  a  record  of  progreea  and  aebisve- 
ment  of  which  Americana  may  well  be  prond.  The  im- 
petus given  to  yachl^designing  both  here  and  in  Ea^aiid 
by  the  Amertca'i  victory  of  ISGl  marked  the  >-glnTii"g 
of  notable  advances  in  that  science,— for  it  is  a  sdmn,— 
and  tbe  improvements  that  have  followed  one  npon  u- 
other  in  the  post  half-century  are  so  clearly  deacribed 
by  Mr.  Stephens  that  even  the  lay  mind  can  grasp  lUr 
significance. 

One  of  the  ontdoor  gamee  that  America  and  '""g''"* 
enjoy  in  common,  with  perfaape  equal  Mat,  notwitb- 
Btanding  on  occasional  lapse  of  int«i«at,,  is  lawn  tanida 
At  tbe  present  time,  the  tennis  champions  of  En^aod, 
if  not  of  the  world,  are  Messrs.  R.  F.  and  H.  I^  Dobarty. 
What  these  English  yontba  bare  to  aay  about  metimdl 


unt  of  helpful  advice  to  deer-hunt- 
em  Is  contained  in  Mr,  Theodore  S.  Van  Dyke's  book 
colled  "The  Still-Hunter,"  first  publi.slied  many  years 
ago  and  now  appearing  in  a  new  illustrated  edition 
(Macmillan).  Mr.  Van  Dyke  tells  us  that  he  gained 
his  ex|>erience  in  hunting  deer  made  extremely  wild 
from  continuous  still-hunting  by  Indians,  wolves  and 
A  few  white  hunters  who  paid  no  iitlcntiuu  to  the 
law.  Some  of  his  descriptions  of  the  haljits  o(  tlie  deer, 
therefore,  would  notapplytodeer  thot  have  l)een  made 
tame  by  the  extremely  ithort  open  season  and  the  fact 
that  people  frequently  camp  on  their  range  without 
harming  them.  Skilled  hunters,  however,  alwnj's  value 
caution,  and  many  of  tbe  suggestions  given  in  Mr.  Van 
Hyke's  book,  especially  In  his  pictures,  are  likely  to 
nm  of  value. 
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of  pUy,  together  with 
much  detailed  Inlorma- 
tlon  as  to  records  and 
champioDBhips,  Is  em- 
bodied In  B  compact  vol- 
ame  published  by  the 
Batter  &  Taylor  Com- 
pany. The  same  pub- 
liahen  have  brought 
out "  Golf  for  Women," 
by  Genevieve  Hecker 
(Mrs.  Charles  T.  Stout), 
nho  wait  the  American 
woman  champion  of 
the  game  In  the  years 
1901-03  and  1902-03.    In 


the  a 


eluded  a  chapter  en- 
EVk  HiCKBR.  titled  "ImpressionH  of 

.  [reduced]  from  American  Golf,"  by 
or  Women.")  MisB  Rhona  K.  Adai:, 

the  Bnglish  and  Irish 
Women  golf-players,  whether  banners  or 
find  in  this  book  a  conciaeand  lucid  preaen- 
e  subject  from  a  point  of  view  distinctly 

Training  forWomeabjr  Japanese  Methods," 
g  Hancock  (Putname),  describes  the  Jiu- 

hos  been  usually  regarded  as  a  system  of 
employed  in  attack  and  defense,  bnt  which 
les,  as  Mr.  Hancock  shows,  a  whole  science 
id  physical  vigor.  American  women  can 
ise  of  many  of  the  suggestions  contained  in 
Tea  tf  they  do  not  at  once  adopt  In  Itseo- 
tiemeof  training  follo«edwitb  such  good 
leir  Japanese  sisters. 

■rything  having  to  do  with  collegiate  ath- 
he  aspirant  for  honors  in  that  field  would 
lod  In  a  book  is  embodied  In  Mr.  Kalph 
onr's  "  Book  of  Scbool  and  College  Sports" 

which  contains  chapters  on  football,  base' 
k.  Ice  hockey,  lawn  tennis,  and  track  and 
cs.  Kith  the  American  school  and  college 
bese  various  sports,  and  the  playing  rules 
n.  The  pictures,  which  are  reproductions 
>lus  (tre  excellent. 

TKAVEL  AND  DSSSRIPTION. 

rfns  book  with  a  bappy  title  is  "The  Mys- 
ta"  (Pntnama),  by  Arthur  J.  Burdick.  It 
Iphmr  much  of  interest  and  charm  can  be 
■b'  m  forbidding  subject  as  a  desert.  This 
iljr  o(  tbe  deserts  of  the  American  Soutb- 
|prtaJ«lf  Illuatrated.  The  story  of  Death 
i«M  of  tbe  most  interesting  chapters  in 

MvMMtSu  to  make  a  complete  tour  around 
am  Kng  Kalakaua  I.  of  the  Hawaiian  Isi- 
■B  B.  Armstrong,  a  meml>er  of  the  cabinet 
Elttg  of  Hawaii,  has  recounted  the  story  of 
tToInme  entitled  "Around  the  World  with 
okea).  This  work  is  copiously  Illustrated 
taof  many  of  tbe  great  men  and  women  of 
Ktmet  tbe  Hawaiian  monarch,  but  who  are 

•  Methodist  presiding  elders  of  the  Manila 
'.  Honwr  C.  Stunts,  baa  wrltt«a  a  book  on 
pnrnrsnlnnn  under  the  title  "The  Philip- 


pines and  tbe  Far  East"  (Jennlngsd^Pye).  Mr.Stuntz 
has  laid  down  what  he  believes   American  Christian 

votersought  to  know  for  their  guidance  in  acting  wisely 
when  questions  concerning  the  far  Bast  come  up  tor 
settlement.    The  book  is  fully  illustrated. 

The  latest  volume  in  theseries  "Our  European  Neigh- 
bors" hcs appeared,  under  tbe  title  "Belgian  Life  in 
Town  and  Country"  (Putnams),  by  Demetrius  C.  Bout- 
ger.  This  writer  has  a  good,  swinging  style,  and  his 
text  is  packed  full  of  information.  Particularly  inter- 
esting in  his  chapter  on  the  two  races  of  Belgium.  The 
book  is  well  illustrated. 

E33AY3  AND  UtSCELLANY. 

Josephine  Dodge  Daskam's  latest  liaby  book,  "The 
Memoira  of  n  Baby  "  (Harpers),  is  longer  than  unual, 
but  just  as  fascinating  as  the  others.  It  is  the  story  of 
the  development  of  a  boy  (laby  whose  mother  refuses  lo 
heed  the  advice  of  a  good  aunt  with  a  penchant  fur 
relying  on  the  Young  Mother,  a  useful  periodical  de- 
voted to  bringing  up  children. 

A  certain  corner  from  which  "  the  sky  in  its  beauty 
seems  so  much  nearer  than  the  street," — this  is  the  "Old 
Maid's  Comer"  (Century  Co.),  iu  which  Lillie  Hamil- 
ton French  finds  a  great  deal  of  philosophy  and  qunint 
poetic  wisdom.  The  |iarticular  "old  maid"  in  ques- 
tion is  a  delightful  soul  whose  kindly  ideal  is  of  the 
The  Marvel  order.  She  is  iiideed  one  of  Mark  Twain's 
"  unappropriat^l  blessings." 

"When  a  Maid  Marries,"  she  sometimes  has  quite  a 
number  of  cares  and  perplexltie.s  mingled  with   her 
loves  and  joys.    Lavinia  Hart,  iu  a  book  with  these 
words  for  a  title  (Dodd,  Mead),  has  some  good  things 
to  say, — old,  old,  well- 
known  things,  but  she 
says  thera  in  a  bright, 
readable  way. 

"Cheer  Up  and  Sev- 
en Other  ThingH"is  a 
little  collection  of  wise 
say  I  ngs  about  ad  vertls- 
ing,  by  Charles  Austin 
Bates, — which  are  true, 
by  the  way,  of  life  in 
general  as  well  as  of 
publicity  methods.  No 
wonder  Mr.  Bates  has 
succeeded. 

Another  book  on  the 
advertisers'  art,— a 
manual  of  the  art,  in- 
deed,—is.I.  Angus  Mac- 
Donald's  "  Successful 
Advertising :  How  to 
Accomplish  It "  (Phila- 
delphia :  Lincoln  Pub- 
lishing Company).  The 

whole  field  is  covered         jusephinb  doooe  dabkam. 
in  this  book. 

"  Overtones"  (Scrihners)  is  what  Itsauthor,  Mr.  James 
Huneker,  calls  ''»  book  of  temperaments."  In  his  usual 
vigorous,  pyrotechnic  style,  Mr.  Huneker  considers 
Bicliard  Strauss,  "Parsifal,"  Nietzsche,  '-Literary  Men 
Who  Loved  Music,"  "  Anarchs  of  Art,"  Flaubert,  Verdi, 
and  B6ito,  "  The  Eternal  Feminine,"  and  "  After  Wag- 
ner—What  F"  Mr.  Huneker  thinks  that  "Parsifal" 
has  been  overestimat«d,  but  lays  a  loving  tribute  at  tb>  ^ 
feet  of  Rlctiard  Strauss,  whom  be  calls  "amusic-taB.lu 
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of  indiridwJ  rtjle,  and  •  anpreme  i 


r  of  Uie  OT^ 


A  littlrTdliiB>eofnHaji,Dnder  the  general  title  "The 
IkMblr  Gai^n'  (Dodd,  Mead},  by  Maurice  Maeter- 
linck, hat  ;a«(  mpptmxtii.  There  are  Dot  many  good 
«— LT->jhqfc.  faot  this  Belgian  author  Is  certainly  one. 
B»  atrlF  u  a  deljf^t.  Among  these  eeaaya,  the  one  on 
■■SiDDvinr  *  ic  especially  good.  The  etwaj-H  appeared  in 
a  nimiiio'  of  EogliBfa  and  American  periodicals.  The 
I  been  done  by  Alexander  T.  de 


ITi;  iK/w  have  a  sequel  lo  Booker  T.  Washiiigtoa'B 
•rj.  Tjvm  SUTery."  The  resalt  of  Mr.  Waahlnglon'a 
CKjienetoH  in  the  valne  of  Industrial  training,  and  the 
Kwtjjodt  employed  to  develop  It  at  Tuskegee,  are  em- 
buditdin  fais  latest  book,  "Working  with  the  Hands" 
rDuDbladaj.  Page).  This  story  is  told  with  the  direct- 
BMa.  niDpU^ty,  and  force  of  all  this  author's  other 
writjnga,  and  the  book  la  well  lllostrated  from  phot«- 

Thv  Second  Reader  of  the  Standard  Series  has  been 
iMoed  by  Pnok  &  Wagnalls  Company.  It  Is  a  hand- 
some little  Tolame,  with  some  accurately  colored  illns- 
tistjoiii!  of  plants  and  animals.  Like  the  First  Reader 
uf  t^  Heriea.  it  Introdncee  the  child  to  a- noble  range  of 
social  and  ethical  ideas.  This  reader  has  been  edited 
bj-  Dr.  I.  K.  Funk  and  Mr.  Montrose  J.  Moses. 

Ferdinand  K.  A.  Case's  "Concise  Dictionary  of  the 
French  and  English  Languages"  (Holt)  Is  very  com- 
pMct  Mid  convenient  without  sacrificing  anything  (so 
far  •■  HOOM!  detailed  examination  can  show)  of  accuracy 
M>d  f  ulliKHs,    Tbe  typography  Is  excellent. 

-'  My  AJrkhip  '  (Century  Company),  by  Albertos  San- 
Uw-Uuiu'fiil-I'i  an  unusually  interesting  and  Sim  ply  told 
*ui»uijt  -/f  Kij  •anient,  brave  man's  struggle  against  In- 
cmdiiJJ<]-aud  olfftacleH  to  solve  the  problem  of  aerial 
imvimAMfU.    In  IIM,  Albertos  Santox-Dtimont,  a  com- 
paratively unknown 
Brazilian,  won   the 
Deutscli  prize  of  twen- 
ty thousand  dollars  for 
successful     navigation 
of  the  air.    He  will  try 
again  at  the  St.  Louis 
Exposition,   this  year. 
Thls  book  Is  ft  descrip- 
tion of  his  trials,  suc- 
cesxes,  and  failures.    It 
jsevidenttbat  Mr.  San- 
toH-Dumout  takes   his 
KUCcesHes  in  the  spirit 
of  utnie  scientist.    He 
says  it  is  only.the  be- 
ginning of  greater 
things.    The  volume  Is 
helpfully  illustrat«d 
wilh  rep  (iMluct  ions  of 
^jtua'"  tAiVM-iiL-Jt'iiir.         photogrnphs  and   dia- 
grams.   Mr.  Santos- 
ffi.tt^"^  "  '■t'll  "*"""■«  man,  and  will  certainly  make 
iAttff  rt.*//n-»"»™  '"  "'rial  navigation  :  nt  least,  he  will 
h**"  **^  ■•»t»f"'(l""  "f  reflecting  more  glory  on  his  na- 
UfHUittMft  *'''*"  l*'''>"P"  "^r  nftu  of  whom  the  rest 


■UBX  TW^in. 

(Prom  a  phot<«rapb  nwentlf  taken  tn  ItalyJ 
of  the  world  has  heard.  He  belierea  that  tho  pmblo 
will  be  solved,  not,  as  heretofore  suppoaed,  by  ImltatiM 
nature  in  the  flight  of  birds,  but  by  going  oontnryW 
her  precepts.  Man,  be  nays,  has  never  aceomidUri 
anything  worth  having  except  by  combaUng  natcn. 

WIT  AND  HUMOR. 

Tliat  eminent  arch»ologist,  Mark  Twain,  haringet 
humed  the  tablets  on  which  our  common  aneestor, 
Adam,  had  engraved  hia  memoirs  for  the  benefltofa 
somewhat  numerous  progeny,  now  presents  a  taJtUd 
translation  of  '■  Extracts  from  Adam's  Diary  "  (HaipM^. 
The  hieroglyphics  thus  far  deciphered  recotd  some  d 
Adam's  eariy  experiences,  the  departure  from  Ed4 
and  the  arri™i  of  Cain  and  .4bel. 

Faithful  readers  of  Mr.  John  Kendrick  Bangs  hin  , 
lung  been  interested  in  the  sayings  of  ■'  The  Idiot.'  Ii 
'■  The  Inventions  of  the  Idiot  "  (Harpers)  we  are  let  taW 
some  of  the  ways  and  means  devised  by  that  woltlv 
for  the  amelioration  of  humanity's  ills  and  diseoMri 
with  the  other  boarders  at  Mrs.  Smither»-Pedago^ 
High-Class  Home  for  Single  Gentlemen. 

•■  Eppy  Grams  by  Dlnkelsplel,"  per  George  V.  Holwt   j 
(Dillingham),  is  acollectlon  of  maxims  in  droll  Germu- 
Euglish  vernacular  by  a  well-known  newapaperwritV'   | 
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THE  SEASON'S  NOVELS. 


W  AHBRICAH  HISTORICAL  FICTION. 
WDHSTOS  CHURCHILL'S  new  novel,  "Tbe 
raaring"  (Sbcmilliui),  will  be  mefutured  by  va- 
IlUud*,  fteconUng  to  the  vAried  pointu  of  view 
lara  knd  erlttcs ;  bat  we  wonder  whether  it  has 
toan7bod7toeMliii«te  Itsediicationnipotwibil- 
■•  la  the  medlnni  through  which  thouannds  of 
IB  will  iMznabont  All  that  they  will  ever  know 
iCthc  beglnnlDgBof  the  great  niovemeat «(  pop- 
gnMsU*  AllisIuuilesdurtDg  aod  atter  the  Rev- 
le  the  whole  continent  ityt  flelil 
t  dcMluy  of  the  Mi«iissippi  Vnlley 
'leireeti.   What  migration  In  nil 


uxenrthlx 
HTc  (,t  West- 
lement  or  of 

Testhiitiictiuite<ltlieKettlerK.  "TheCmsBlUK''ln 
le  HeritH  of  i^orieH  which  Mr.  Churchill  plaiine<l 
m  ago. — btrture  the  ■' hI>>toriciil  novel''  had  be- 
fnd.    Thv.ae  epoch-tales  began  wit)i  ''RicllArd 

which  dentl  with  tbe  HevoliiMiiu.   In  the  onler 

"The  CroHMiDg"'  conieu  neciiml  in  the  uerii™. 

riHis"  covered  the  pericHl  of  the  Civil  War,  while 

halt  of  the  nineteenth  century  remainft  an  un- 
p.  In  ■■TheCroBHiDg."  the  hero  in  Duvfd  Ritchie, 
iitnhiograpliy  niakcK  uplheittory.  Dnvidwaathe 
fT-boy  in  Clark's  micee«iful  expedition  against 
iCk.  in  ITiV.  wliich  reAnlte<l  in  tiie  winning  of  the 

Statex  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois  for  the 
V  and  he  lived  to  hce  the  StarH  and  Stripes  float 

I^nis  and  the  Territory  of  LouiKiana,  lit  his 
,  typified  the  reHlHtlew  advaoce  of  tlie  Knglish 

Scutch'lrish  Htock  acrosM  the  mouiitainri  and 
«  fertile  vallevH  lending  to  the  Father  of  Watem. 
ry  is  well  told.  There  is  a  dignity  iu  its  move- 
at  bcBtH  so  weighty  a  theme,  and  a  xklll  of  ex- 

that  tratiKninteH  the  thoughts  of  a  bygone  age 

effective  English  of  to-<iay.  To  reiid  "Tlie 
t"  in  to  make  one's  self  master  of  the  most  dra- 
•riud  in  American  hintury. 

■n  Wilderness  Wax  King'  (McClurg).  by  Kan- 
rith.  i»  a  tale  of  the  Illinois  country,  illustrated 
«.  It  in  a  typical  ntory  of  the  Webt,  with  a 
H|1ie  swlDg  to  the  interest  and  style.    The  In- 


Fort  Dearborn 
the  climax 
of  thin  good  love-story. 
The  central  |>u)nt  of 
Eden  Philpotts'  new  ro- 
mance, "TheAmerican 
Prisoner''(Macni<Uan), 
is  the  great  war  prison 
in  the '' West  Country  " 
of  Kngland,  where 
many  French  and 
AmericHnis  taken  dur- 
ing the  NapolM 


1813  n 


e  de- 


tniued.  It  is 
mysteries  and  {terils, 
through  which  the 
reader  is  piloted  l)y 
the  sure  hand  and  de- 
licate touch  of  Mr. 

Philpotts.    There  is  a         (akoume  abbot  btani.ev. 
fineness   and    nobility 
almtit  the  cliaracters  which  remain  in  the  memory. 

The  old-time  Virginia  faniiiy.— how  we  all  love  it ! 
Caroline  Alilnit  Stanley  has  given  us  still  another  pic- 
ture of  ll  in  the  proper  setting  of  «elf-sacriflce.  devo- 
tjun,  and  domestic  happiness  in  lier  "Orfler  No.  II" 
(Centurr  Cotnpnny).  Mrs.  Stanley  has  lived  in  the 
region  siie  writes  alMiut  and  known  her  background 
thoroughly. 

The  third  in  Sir.  (ieorgeCary  Eggleston'sseriesof  Vir- 
ginia storied,— -  lively n  Uyrd'"  (Ijiahrop), — deals  with 
the  last  Ktage  of  the  Civil  War.    It  will  lie  remenil)ered 
that  in  "Dorothy  South^  Mr.  Kgglestiin  pictured  the 
initt-liMum  Virginia,  wlille  in  "The  Master  of  War- 
lock "  the  Vii^niauH  appear  iti  the  flush  of  their  early 
successes  on  the  Itattlclield,  when  tlieir  hope  of  victory 
was  strong  and  justified  by  achie^-ement.    In  '■  ?:relya 
Byrd  "  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  the  desperut  ion 
of  the  "Ijost  Cause,"  but  the  valorons  qualities  of  the 
people  are  the  more  nvplendent  in  this  final  stand  of 
the  Confederacy.    Mr. 
FlggleNton  knows  his 
Virginians;    only   one 
tn  the  manner   horn 
could  depict  so  acca- 
rately  the  pride,  the  no- 
bility, and  the  chivalry, 
in  victory  and  defeat, 
of  a  race   that   freely 
poured  out   its  life- 
bliKHl   ill   1ea<ling   the 
Confederacy's    forlorn 

The  scenes  of  xeveral 
Civil  War  stories  are 
laid  in  Tennessee,  lluit 
burderlnud  of  the  Con- 
fetlcracy  where  fami- 
lies were  divided  l)e- 
tween  the  twoarniies, 
hut   in    general   t) 

1I.I.1>THATI<1N    (IIEIUIEDI    HU1H         WlUSTS    \va,-5«    \W 

"LVKi.v.'s  Bvuu.''  'SoTrtitTner*.  X'i\ft^ 
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fnlest  man  In  bodj-  taii 
of  Id  the  north." 

There  is  a  larUhnesa 
John  P.  Csrling'fl  nei 
(Little,  Brown).  It  la  i 
we  will  pardon  fn  an 
with  B  good  ator;  of  ac 
ern  people  several  cent 
o[  the  wortbiea  of  the  tl 
not  new  expedients  in  : 
how  improbable,  a  welb 

It  Is  one  of  the  good 
writer  to  only  caretol 
readers  a  great 
many  useful  things 
while  he  to  enter- 
taining them.  It  ia 
probable  that  Mr. 
Waldo  H.  Dnnn 
knows  a  great  daal 
about  the  mound' 
builderx,  which  he 
believes  the  great 
reading  public 
ought  also  to  know ; 
and  while,  In  his 
novel  "The  Van- 
ished Empire" 
(Robert  Clarice 
Company),  he  may 

great  story,  he  has 
certainly  told  as  a 
great  deal  about 
those  mysterions 
Brat  inhabitants  of 
the  American  con- 
tinent. The  traditiona,  religion,  daily  lUe,  and  flnal 
destruction  of  the  monnd-builders  ar»  dustued  aiMud 
a  story  of  love  and  adventure. 

Those  who  enjoy  romances  of  the  BUddla  Ages  will 

And  "TheSignof  Triumph  "(L.C  Page},  by  Sbeppaid 

Stevens,  worth  reading.    It  seems  rather  odd  that  thi 

movement  known  as  the  "children's  cruaade,"  vhUh 

lost  to  Europe  one  hundred  thousand  children,  had 

never  been  used  as  the  theme  for  an  historical  rotnaaca 

until  Mr.  Stevena  thought  of  the  idea.    There  ia  not  too 

much   history,   hut  yon 

have  the  beautiful  lady, 

the  great  castle,  ttw 

brave  eoldleia,   inuoMat 

children,  and  all  the  nM 

of  the  paraphernalia 

which  go  to  make  np  the 

equipment  of  a  good 

iitory-teller.    There  aM 

some  good  pictureo. 

Mr.  Samuel  M.  Qaidto- 
blre  has  done  a  ventare- 
some  thing  in  writing 
"LuxCmciB''(Harper(X 
another  story  of  tlie  tims 
ofNero;  buthehaadoos 
It  mlly  quita  welL  HI* 
plot  ia  a  rather  Involved 
one,  bat  the  main  fka- 
EBA  BBDono.  tnroaaPBthe lovaolaBo- 

Df -'ThePoKltlve.'')      manpatrtolaaolBcerbirB 


the  conQict  from  the  Southern  side  of  the  line  is  pre- 
sented by  Joel  Chandler  Harris  in  "A  Little  Union 
Scout"  (McClnre,  Phillips  &  Co.).  The  little  scoul,  it 
is  almost  needleu)  to  say,  turns  out  to  have  been  a  young 
woman,  who  acled  as 
a  spy,  with  a  Confed- 


lover.  General  For- 
reat,  the  Confederate 
cavalry  coiumnuder, 
has  a  leading  part  in 
the  tale.  The  story 
Is  interesting  in  ic- 
oelf,  ax  well  as  for  the 
sidelights  that  it 
throws  on  conditions 
In  the  Southern  army. 
Another  book  has 
been  added  Xo  the  long 
list  of  fiction  having 
the  Civil  War  for  n 
background,  by 
George  .Morgan,  iu  his 
new  story,   "The  1b-  oeohqb  mokuan. 

Some  new  and  interesting  BHitect.suf  llii;  eouditionsin 
Virginia  Just  prior  to  the  opening  of  hiBitililii'M  are  pre- 
sented, woven  ill  wilh  n  ifon\  war-slory, 

STORIES  DP  TIMES  LONQ  GONE  BY. 
AH  the  faxciimtion  of  the  Scandinavinn  (spirit,  the 
VikingH,  the  loiiK-halred  princetwes,  the  lonely  castles, 
and  the  xreat  sea  voyages,— not  forgetting  the  greatsea 
flgbts.— have  been  gathered  into  a  setting,  by  M.  E. 
Henry-Ruffln,  for  a  story  entitled  "The  North  Slar" 
(Little,  Drown).  This  tale  of  Norway  in  the  tenth  cen- 
tury Is  really  a  chronicle  of  the  life  and  love  of  Olaf 
Tryggevesson,  whom  Carlylecalled  "the  wildly  beau  tl- 
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and  this  little  book  in  the  htory  of  plot.  Intrigi)«,  and 
love,  thnidgli  which  walks  thnt  luagnetic,  pfuwionatt^ 
and  very  human  womaii. 

"  The  C&stawsy  "  (BobhH-MerrillJ,  by  Haliie  Umiinie 
RiveSi  is  the  Htory  of  tlie  loveH  of  Geor({e  Gordon,  Lord 
Byron,  written  witli  nil  the  Hwiug  and  passion  which 
ciiarocterixn*  novtis  liy  this  author,— Id  this  imttance 
very  liappily  appropriate.  Of  excitement  there  in  al- 
most a  plethora,— '"three  great  men  mined  in  one  year, 
a  hint;,  a  eail,  and  a  coHtaway."  Howard  Chandler 
Chrihiy  has  made  tlie  pictures. 

STORIES  OP  LOCALITY. 
Another  autoltioKrnpliical  novel,  which  Is  ihmlibing 
witli  humanity,  intense  wltii  ilraniatic  and  tragic  in- 
cident, is  "TbeFngilive"  (l)oulilmlay,  Page),  by  Kjsm 
S.  Brudno.  "The  PiiKilive'  is  a  story  uf  KiisKJan  utt' 
preiouon  uf  the  Jew.  Iiy  a  Lithuanian  Ilubrew  wlio  him- 
self has  felt  the  stinic  of  the  oppre[««)r'M  lash.  Mr. 
Bmdnu  is  a  Kradiiate  of  Yale,  and  wields  a  powerful 
pen.  His  book,  he  liimself  says,  is  an  endeavor  tji  in- 
terpret the  new  Jew  in  America  by  "an  American 
citizen  Ixirn  i[i  KuHSia." 


(AatlMT  of  "The  Silent  Places.") 

poor  Chrih-tian  girl.  Some  of  the  descriptive  bits  nre 
excellent,  particularly  that  of  the  fight  In  the  tralniUR- 
v^hinil  for  gladiatortL  One  of  the  ^TtM  characters  of 
thr  liook  IH  the  ApoBtle  Paul. 

■'Tlie  VilldCIandia"  (Life  Publish ing  Company),  by 
Ji.hn  .\nies  Mitchell,  Ik  a  rather  entertaining  medley  of 
Britii|Uity  and  moilemiiy.  bound  together  with  a  thread 
•  if  -tury  and  a  good  deal  of  sentiment  and  humor.  Tlie 
>u-ue(if  the  ntury  isinamDdemTl11a,inat«wn  iiiwhicli 
tliF  i>'lly  old  I^tin  poet  Horace  bail  his  celebratefl  Sa- 
l>iiie  farm.  There  are  copious  quotations  from  the 
claH.'-ic^ :  but  the  spirit  of  the  theme  is  modern,  aud  tlie 
I'liitnM-ierK  are  mostly  Americans  of  1901. 

■  The  Yiike."  a  story  of  the  Exodus,  by  Elizabeth  Mil- 
Irr  >  Biiblw- Merrill  J,  is  one  of  the  new  hooks  which  will 
Iw  widely  re«d.  With  erudition  and  familiarity  with 
F-irypiolotO'  which  often  suggest  Ebers  and  Kingslcy. 
Miv  Miller  has  Written  a  very  readable  novel,  in  wiiicli 
r'line  highly  dramatic  incidenta  turn  upon  the  pliigucs 
"t  tl^ypt.  and  in  which  a  few  thoroughly  line  clutmc- 
tiT>  are  •le|>icted.  The  element  of  the  miracuIuuK,  which 
iKt-r-uirilv  eiiterw  largely  InUi  the  book,  is  handled  with 
Jiill. 

A  -t'lry  i.t  the  destrnction  tif  Jerusalem  by  riennnch- 
triiii>  the  subject  of  "  In  Asxyrian  Tents,"  by  I^uis  Pen- 
■ilrton  ipublished  bj-  the  Jewish  Publication  Society). 

■  The  QueenV  Qujar"  (Macmillan),  by  Maurice  Ilcw- 
Irti.  is  the  love-story  of  that  moat  fawinating  uf  women. 
Murv  QoMD  of  Scota.    The  "(tualr"  is  a  little  iKxik  : 
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The  dMerta  of  Egypt 
are  uot  without  at- 
tmctloDBtorthe  etoiy- 
wriWr  seeking  new 
Aelda  to  exploit ;  cer- 
tainly, the  element  of 
"local  color"  U  not 
wanting.  Mr.  C.  Bry- 
Bon  Taylor,  under  the 
title  "Id  the  Dwell- 
iDgH  of  the  Wilder- 
neon"  (Holt),  records 
s  of 


the  ad VI 
tbr< 


tAnthoro 


•■The  Price  of 


peaaant  Ketm,  and  aotiH  gtap 
woods,  monntalot,  and  raiuKa. 

Id  hie  latest  storf,  "The  Comi 
Albert  Bigelow  Pal  oeliaaahowti 
and  the  precious  oaea"  helped 
countr?.  There  U  some  dellcioi 
and  the  incidents  are  tme  to  life 

Litfhter  fiction  adapted  to  the 
meaoBlacUng.    In"TheRomat 


American  i 
gineers  who  Het  out  to 
make  fxcnvntions  in 
oDc  at  tbiiHe  (leaerts. 
Even  the  Sudan  lias 
been  laid  nnder  trlt)- 
ute  by  the  novellBta. 


Whitehouse  has  writ- 
e  of  that  region  entitled  "Tbe  ESendi" 
(Little,  Brown),  which  deali*  with  the  siege  of  Khar- 
tnm  and  tbe  death  of  its  hero,  the  fnmoUH  Chlnetie  Gof- 
dou.  The  epilogue  recounts  Englnnd'H  retribution  upon 
the  Arab  honles. 

"  Tbe  Silent  Places."  by  Stewart  Edwanl  White  (Mc- 
Clnre,  Phillips),  i*  a  strong  story  of  a  man -hunt  through 
the  forests  of  Canada. 
It  is  full  of  action,  ini- 
prewiveness,  and  pow- 
er, and  the  strange 
love  of  the  Indian  girl 
for  the  white  man  is 
well  handled.  "The 
Silent  PlacsH"iH  an  ex- 
cellent BUccesHor  to 
"The  Blazed  Trail." 

A  "vague  tale''  of 
the  justice  of  the  Eont, 
full  of  tbe  loves  of 
women  and  the  jeal- 
ouHieH,  grim  j'estlngs, 
and  ngbtlngH 


writer  had  done  a  number  of 
for  the  magazines.  Tbe  piMUil 
of  the  sea,  In  part  the  nanativ 
New  York.  Freshneaa,  rigor, 
are  the  predominant  qualities  Id 
"The  House  In  the  Woods,"  I 
Barnes&Co.),  likeMr.Hubert'e 
and  other  books  of  that  claaa,  mal 
to  those  who  are  wearied  with  tl 
enve  and  ready  to  listen  to  the  g 

STORIEB  or  JAPAN 

In  the  lull  after  the  flood  of  i 

chI  boukx  about  Japan,  which 


■ttei 


(Author  o 


■Olive  Lfltliam."; 


"Flame  riathererx"  (Macmillan). 
old  KindUKtan  and  iif  Indian  t 
told  anil  well  sustained. 

Wliile  Jack  Iioudon  was  on  tbe  Kinnilike  trail,  hia 
first  iDHpirntion  tuwritecamv,  and  it  has  nut  failed  him 
In  bis  latest  iNXik,  ■'  The  Faith  of  Men  "  (Macmillan). 
which  is  a  collection  uf  stories  aluut  tbe  Alaskan  na- 
tives and  the  Eskimos.  There  are  ei^tht  stories  in  the 
ootlection,  most  of  them  told  with  that  virility  and  art 
wbich  Mr.  Ixindon  showed  in  his  "Call  of  the  Wild." 


OUT-0 


-DOOR  STORIES. 


Id  MIhr  Sherwood's  new  lin()k,  ''Daphne:  An  Autumn 
PHtoral"  (Houghton,  Mifflin),  we  have  a  most  deligbt- 
tutty  refresliing  story.  In  luidlclon  to  a  charming  love- 
j  ot  ^  young  Italian  fur  an  American  girl,  Miss 
ut  given  tis  some  rare  descriptions  of  Italian 


NEU^  BOOKS  FOR  SUMMER  READING. 


Tom's  Ckbin"  did  tor  black  slavery.    Itiatrans- 
tebteShioy-BandK.F.Edgett.  The  story  moves 
uid  presents  some  well-put  dtBcriptloDi  of  scen- 
>  flae  running  accoant  of  the  Chinese-Japanese 
tbe  YaIu.  in  I8M.    Kenjiro-Tokutomi  is  one  of 
cnoivD  of  moderD  Japanese  noveliBts. 
Watsima  has  ailded  another  clever  jApanese 
her  popular  stories,    "Wooing  of  WistHria" 
Japanese    Nightingale."    Her   latest  novel, 
»*»ofXijo"<Macniillftn),  has  the  proper  admiJt- 
e  ch&nge  Of  children,  the  high-lK)rti  lover  o( 
the  peasant  maid,  and 
the  love  of  the  prin- 
cess forone  not  of  royal 
Wood.    The  "Daugh- 
ters of   Xijn'  would 
make  on  excellent  va- 
cation novel.    It  \s  A 
pure   love-story,    and 
prenent8  the  softer 
side  of  Japan. 

There  is  certainly 
enough  action  and 
"atmosphere" in  Mrs. 
Hugli  Fra-ter's  novel 
"The  Stolen  Emper- 
or" (Dodd,  Mead).  It 
Is  a  rattling  good 


A  love-story  of  rural 
England  with  an  in- 
terest almost  evenly 
balanced  between  hu- 
mor and  tragedy, — 
a  really  absorbing  sto- 
ry.-ls  "Petronilla 
Heroven  "  ( Doubleday , 
uui  MicnEi'SO.v  Page),  by  Una  L.  Sll- 

OT  of  ■•  In  the  Bishop's         berrod,  a  young  Eng- 
Currlage.")  i|gh    novelist  who    is 

a  repatatioa  for  power  and  keenneHN  of  an- 
There  is  real  charm  in  the  style. 
THREE  SCOTCH  TALES. 
i  Macgreggor"  was  so  quaint,  so  humorous,  so 
that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  welcome  some  of  his  later 
ures.  which  tbe  author  hasgivenusunder  the  title 
'  Adventures  of  Wee  Macgreggor"  (Harpers), 
tie  Glasgow  boy  ia  himitelf  all  through  this  »ec- 
dume.  "'Mrs.  M'Lerie"  (Century  Co.>,  a  later 
a  of  Mr.  Bell,  is  likely  to  become  a  popular 
of  character  in  much  the  same  way.  Mi-a. 
e  is  iuctioed  to  be  talkative,  and  she  bos  a  twist 
phrases  which  is  like  Mrs.  Partington,  and  yet 
erowu  good  Scotch. 

fine  Scotch  story-teller,  S.  R.  Crockett,  has  given 

:ber  excellent   novel  in   "Strong  Mac"  (Dodd, 

This  story  contains  all  the  love,  niysl«ry,  and 

f  which  is  necesnary  toa  real  good  Scotch  story. 

A  COUPLE  OF  POLITICAL  I40VELS. 
rel  of  Canadian  political  life,  full  of  economic 
litical  discussions  which  are  sometimes  te<liouB. 

character-description  which  is  good,— such  is 
CADnette  Duncan's  latest  story,  "The  Imperial- 


ist" (Appletons).  We 
do  not  remember  ever  ' 
seeing  a  Canadian  elec- 
tion treated  so  in- 
tormingly. 

The  author  of  "  The 
Gadfly,"MrH.E.L.Voy- 
nich,  has  written  a  new 
novel  entitled  "Olive 
Latham''  (Lippincott). 
Thlsisadramatic  love- 
story  of  Russia,  —  of 
Nihilism,  love,  and  pol- 
itics. The  character- 
painting  is  uiicomnion- 
ly  strong,  but  there  is 

MHS.  JOH1  VAN  voHST  ^''*  '^'^'''fy  *"•'  hatred 

(Authorof-Thels^DesotLlte.")      "'  '\'«  i'""'  "■''«  ''"art  is 

repelled  from  what  is 

admired  asan  intellectual  creation.    Mrs.  Voynich  says 

she  spent  foiirt*T^n  years  preparing  to  write  this  novel. 


We  seem  to  see  an  old  friend  in  a  novel  by  John 
Slrnnge  Winter.  The  fascination  ot  "Booties  Baby" 
appears  again  in  tlie  latest  novel  of  this  author,  "  Cher- 
ry's Child  "(LippincotH.  Cherry's  child  i«  so  very  hu- 
man that  we  cannot  help  loving  her. 

Margery  Williams  writes  with  a  steady  hand.  Her 
"Price  of  Youth"  (Macmillan)  is  a  story  about  tlie 
Ijackwoods  ot  Xew  Jersey  and  life  close  to  nature,  with 
a  good  deal  of  keen  character-dissect  ion  in  it.  More, 
it  is  a  story  of  humanity. 

Maarten  Maartens  has  a  faculty  of  putting  dashes  of 
color  on  the  canvases  of  his  liorels  in  a,  way  quite  his 
own.  Hislateststory, 
"Dorothea"  (Apple- 
tons),  is  ''a  story  ot 
tbe  pure  in  heart."  It 
is  essentially  Euro- 
pean in  atmosphere, 
and  yet  fundamental- 
ly human.  Maartens 
iH  certainly  a  great 
word  artist,  and  this 
book  will  maintain 
the  reputation  he  ac- 
quired OS  the  author 
of  "  God's  Fool." 

The  first  chapter  of 
"In  the  Hishop'sCar- 
rii^e  "  ( Bobbo  -  Mer- 
rill), byMiriamMich- 
elson,  appeared  as  a 
HB1.VIN  i„  HEVEiiv.  shott  story  in  one  ot 

(Autborof'ThtfDsrrowEnlgma.")  t'"' "'"Biis' »e«.    It 

that  the  author  enlarged  It  to  its  present  form,  in  which 
it  makes  capital  reading. 

KingSylvainaiidQueenAimfe,  of  different  countries, 
having  grown  tired  of  the  hollowness  which  (Ills  the 
life  of  n  monarch,  atid,  moreover,  being  in  love  with 
each  other,  run  away  together.  Their  adventures  are 
told  iu  quaint,  pretty  style  by  Margaret  Sherwood,  in 
"The  Story  of  King Sylvajnand  Queen  Aim«e''(Miuv 
niillan). 
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Robert  Shackleton  has  written  a  novel,  **  The  Oreat 
Adventurer  "  (Doubleday,  Page),  in  which  there  is  both 
the  glare  of  Madieon  Square  and  the  dimness  of  a  mon- 
astery ;  a  clergyman  and  a  thief ;  palaces  and  shabby 
boarding-houses ;  the  biggest  trust,— love  and  divorce. 

It  is  to  be  doubted  if  two  young  ladies  ever  lived 
through  more  startling  adventures  than  did  Anna  and 
Annabel  in  ''Anna  the  Adventuress,''  by  E.  Phillips 
Oppenheim  (Little,  Browu).  Although  the  charac- 
ters do  most  unconventional  things,  and  although  Mr. 
Oppenheim's  style  is  far  from  elegant,  his  ability  to 
tell  a  good  story  makes  one  overlook  these  crudities. 

Mrs.  John  Van  Vorst,  author  of  "The  Woman  Who 


Toils,^  has  followed  up  her  study  with  a  reaUstie^nee 
suicide**  novel  entitled  *«The  Iflsues  of  Life"  (Doable- 
day,  Page),  which  outs  down  to  the  bone  of  the  ooaten- 
tion  and  finds— among  other  things— woman's  dnbi 
and  club  women.  The  reader  feels  in  this  book  the 
grip  of  a  certain  knowledge  which  can  only  have  eone 
from  actual  experience  with  conditions. 

A  capital  "detective  story"  is  Mr.  Melvin  L.  Sererjf^ 
* '  The  Darrow  Enigma  "  (Dodd,  Mead).  In  the  workbg 
out  of  his  plot,  the  author  displays  great  skill  bfn- 
peatedly  leading  the  reader  off  on  false  scents,  so  tint 
the  final  revelation  of  the  villain  of  the  piece  is  aoon- 
plete  surprise. 


NOVELS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


Adventurer  in  Spain,  The.    By  S.  R.  Crockett.    Stokes. 

Aladdin  A  Co.    By  Herbert  Quick.    Henry  Holt. 

Alicia.    By  Albert  A.  Hartsell.    Revere  Pub.  Co. 

Airs  Fair  in  Love.    By  Josephine  Sawyer.    Dodd,  Mead. 
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Cap*n  Enri.    By  Joseph  C.  Lincoln.    Barnes. 
Captain's  Daughter,  The.    By  Gwendolen  Overton.    Mac- 
mil  Ian. 
Captured  by  the  Navajos.    By  Captain  Charles  A.  Curtis, 

L-.8.A.    Harpers. 
Congressman's  Wife,  The.    By  John  D.  Barry.    Smart  Set. 
Comer  in  Coffee,  The.    By  Cyrus  Townsend.    Dillingham. 
Cost,  The.    By  David  Graham  Phillips.    Bobbs-Merrill. 
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Nevill  Meakin.    Macmillan. 
Day  Before  Yesterday.    By  8.  A.  Shafer.    Macmillan. 
Dayspring,  The.    By  Dr.  William  Barry.  Dodd,  Mead. 
Descent  of  Man,  The.    By  Edith  Wharton.    Scribners. 
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Appletons. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THK  WORLD. 


The  American  people  have  now  l)o- 
Nfatt/Mf /or  fQre  them  three  months  of  a  politi- 

cai  campaign  wlncli  most  of  them 
would  be  willing  to  have  shortened  to  three 
wveks  if  possible.  The  preliminary  contests  in 
U)th  parties  were  of  an  unusually  proUmged 
and  definite  character,  so  that  when  the  two 
conventions  had  finished  their  work  the  vast 
majority  of  the  intelligent  voters  of  the  country 
had  made  up  their  minds,  and  would  have  been 
^lad  to  dispense  with  a  long  i>eriod  of  party 
missionary  work  and  campaign  oratory.  Every- 
iNjdy  is  ready  and  waiting  for  Election  Day,  so 
far  as  the  national  contest  is  concerned.  The 
State  sitoations,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not  so  ripe. 

The  question  whether  or  not  Theo- 
•jgjJJJJJ*  dore  Roosevelt  should  be  nominated 
for  the  Presidency  had  been  under 
consideration  within  the  organizati(»n  of  the 
Hepnblican  party  ever  since  the  death  c»f  Presi- 
dent McKinley.  Gradually,  but  inevitably,  the 
opposition  to  him  had  diminished,  until  then? 
remained  not  a  single  man  to  state  openly  at  the 
(lartya  convention  that  he  was  for  any  other 
candidate.  Thus,  President  Roosevelt  was  noni- 
iaated  with  as  complete  unanimity  at  Chicago  as 
Tresident  McKinley  had  been  four  years  before 
at  Philadelphia.  Furthermore,  there  was  no 
difficulty  at  aU  about  agreeing  up(»n  a  Repul)- 
lican  platform  at  Chicago,  and  the  selection  of 
Senator  Fairbanks  for  the  second  place  on  tlie 
ticket  was  accomplished  with  the  utmost  t^aso 
and  dispatch.  The  results,  as  a  whole,  wore 
t-minently  satisfactory  to  the  entire  Republican 
[•arty,  and  the  issues,  as  the  Republicans  had  to 
j»reeent  them,  were  so  little  dubious  or  obscure 
that  they  would  have  been  prepared  to  meet  their 
opp<^)nenf  s  at  the  polls  on  any  day,  however  eiirly. 
Thf*  campaign  will  have  to  be  fought  out  alertly, 
however,  and  the  Etepublicans  will  find  that  their 
unity  and  self-satisfaction  will  not  alone  win  the 
victory  in  November. 


The  proliminarv  contost  in  the  Demo- 

The  /  X       i'    1     1  ..  ^ 

Democratic  cratKJ  pJirtv  had  bo<Mi  of  a  much 
Factions,  ^^^fy^^,  jserious  character.  The  so- 
called  ''  conservative  "  wing  had  set  out  a  long 
time  ago  to  reorganize  the  party.  ITie  two 
wings  liad  as  thrir  most  conspicuous  representa- 
tives ex- President  Cleveland  and  the  Hon. 
William  J.  Hryan.  Mr.  Chnndand  had  been 
three  times  noudnated  and  once  defeated  for  the 
Presidencv,  while  Mr.  Hryau  had  l)een  twice 
nominat<"d  and  twice  defeated.  While  many  of 
th(!i  leading  <-<)ns(*rvatives  hatl  believed  that  the 
best  hope  of  the  party  lay  in  giving  a  fourth 
nomination  to  Mr.  (Mevcjland,  such  a  step  was 
abandoned  as  not  bi'ing  feasible.  The  ex- 
I'resident  was  still  regarded,  however,  as  the 
foremost  member  and  most  sagacious  counselor 
of  his  party.  Mr.  Bryan  did  not  seek  or  desire 
a  nominati«»n  this  year,  ])ut  he  was  incessantly 
active  in  the  pndiminary  fight  for  jiarty  control, 
and  remained  individually  the  most  influential 
man  in  the  radical  wing. 


Hearst  '^'^^^  groatc]"  part  of  the  radical  fol- 
V8.         lowing  was  in  due  time  enlisted  in  the 

Parker  movement  to  promote  the  nomina- 
tion of  William  H.  Hearst.  The  supporters  of  Mr. 
Hearst  showed  so  much  energy  and  achieved  so 
much  early  success  in  cJitTerent  States  that  the 
consiM*vativ(?s  took  alarm  and  felt  the  need  of 
conc(*ntratiiig  their  work  upon  some  one  candi- 
date. A  v«'ry  skillful  and  substantial  organization 
had  l.»een  formed  to  j>romote  the  candidacy  of 
Judge  Alton  H.  Parker,  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
The  Park(»r  movement  had  for  its  manager  one 
of  the  most  exj)erieiu'«'d  and  adroit  political 
strat«'gists  in  the  rnite(l  Stat(»s — ex-Senator 
David  H.  Hill.  Mr.  Hill  and  Judge  Parker  had 
always  been  intimately  associatcnl  in  politics,  the 
one  owing  much  to  the  other.  Mr.  Parker  had 
been  chairman  of  tln^  Democratic  State  C'entral 
Committee  ninetetMi  years  ago.  and  had  success- 
fully managed  the  campaign  in  which  Mr.  HiR 
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had  been  elected  governor  ol  New  York  Ktate. 
Mr.  Hiil,  in  return,  soon  after  his  election,  liad 
appointed  Mr.  Parker  to  a  lugli  position  on  the 
State  bench.     It  was  a  good  appointment, 

Ar  a  jurist,  Judge  Parker  had  gained 
JO^iiabUn!.  ''"'  confidence  of  the  legal  frater- 
nity, while  very  little  known  to  the 
general  public  outside  of  hia  own  portion  of  the 
State.  His  long  absence  from  the  arena  of  ac- 
tive politics  had  kept  him  safely  out  of  contro- 
versies  and  embroilments,  and  tliUB,  in  the  neg- 
Ative  sense,  he  possessed  unusual  availability. 


Tlie  jirincipHl  iibject  of  .Mr.  Hill's  work  whs  tci 
convince  thf  consi'rvativi'  T^emoiTats  of  other 
States  tliat  Judge  Parker  would  be  more  likely 
than  any  other  Dcmoerat  to  ciwry  the  great  piv- 
otal State  of  New  York  in  an  cli'cti'Jii  contest. 
Tlie  attainment  of  this  obJMt  was  rendered  dif- 
ficnlt  by  the  fact  that  the  Tammany  oi-ganizatioii 
of  New  York  City,  which  must  be  relied  upon 
to  famish  the  Bemocratic  votes,  was  violently 
oppoied  to  Jod'-*  **"^«r's  undidacy.  Ex- 
~  "~"^  organization,  how- 


ever, received  a  highly  anbataiitial  accflMioii  of 
strength  when  it  was  fonad  that  die  Wall  Street 
interests,  deeply  opposed  aa  they  were  to  Pred- 
dent  Roosevelt,  had  definitely  decided  nptn 
Parker  as  the  man  to  sapport.  These  were  ahle 
and  willing  to  bring  weighty  influence,  extend- 
ing through  the  various  sections  of  the  country, 
to  bear  on  securing  agreement  among  conserra- 
tives  upon  Parker's  name.  The  sharpest  skir- 
mish in  this  preliminary  combat  had  to  ba 
fought  in  the  How  York  State  convention,  in 
April,  where  Tammany  was  completely  vao- 
quished  by  the  combined  Hill  and  Belmont 
forces  and  formal  instnictionB  were  given  to 
the  New  York  delegates  to  St.  Iionia  to  rapport 
Parker  for  the  Preaidency.  In  State  after  StUm, 
the  fight  for  delegates  went  on  between  the  radi- 
cals and  the  conservatives,  and  it  wae  appaimt 
several  months  ago  that  the  conservativee  would 
have  a  majority  at  the  St.  Louis  conventioiL         | 

Mw  Htant  "^^  ""'^  I"*®"'!®"  **■  whether  the 
HamlMQUt  radicals  could  consolidate  more  this 
^'K*'-  one-third  of  the  delegstea  in  anch  a 
way,  under  the  working  of  .the  two-thirda  ml^  j 
as  to  prevent  the  nomination  of  Parker  sad  i 
compel  the  selection  of  a  compromiae  candidsta.  I 
The  final  decision,  however,  of  some  large  dtds- 
.  gations  like  that  of  Pennsylvania  to  support 
Parker  from  the  start,  and  the  decision  of  other 
delegations  which  were  to  give  a  complimentary 
vote  on  the  first  ballot  to  some  loc^  favorite  of 
their  own,  to  vote  for  Parker  as  second  choice 
settled  the  fight  so  far  as  the  nominee  vaa  eos- 
cemed.  The  Hearst  movement,  instead  of  pre- 
venting the  nomination  of  Parker,  had  brought 
it  to  pass.  Ur.  Hearst's  candidacy  was  regarded 
as  of  such  a  revolutionary  character  that  it  com- 
pelled conservative  concentration,  and  thnsfi^ 
vored  Parker.  Mr,  Bryan,  in  the  St.  Louis  con- 
vention, when  the  result  had  become  a  foregone 
conclusion,  declared  himself  in  favor  of  ex> 
Governor  Fattiaon,  of  Pennsylvania,  or  Senator 
Cockrell,  of  Missouri. 

If  Iho  Hearst  movement  and  the 
!**?.'  ?«*.'  "'■y*''   wing    had    decided    seveial 

months  ago  on  either  one  of  tfasM 
two  gentlemen, — or  upon  some  other  public  man 
of  similar  experience  and  standing, — and  if  Mr. 
Hearst  had  then  been  willing  to  spend  one-haU 
as  much  nion<:y  and  energy  for  the  success  of  such 
a  candidate  as  lie  actually  expended  for  bimssl^ 
the  result  at  St.  Louis  would  have  been  totally 
different,  and,  whoever  might  have  been  nomi- 
nated, it  certainly  wonld  not  have  been  Jadgs 
Parker.  But  the  Hearst  totIc  had  heni  pntui 
for  a  candidate  vho  ooold  not  posnbly  be  BMt- 
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nd  the  Bryan  effort 
been  expenileil  on 
>f  a  well  •  selected 
e,  but  rather  in  a 
scolding,  purely  neg- 
tt«mpt  to  prevent 
'arker'e  nomination. 
le  radicals  had 
iway  their  only 
By  sheer  force, 
,  Mr.  Bryan  achiev- 
iKt  personal  succeee 
t,  Louis  convention. 
h  Ills  enemies  were 
[Miutrol,  he  had  be- 
lie moBt  ioQuential 
ctive  figure  in  the 
theriug  before  a  final 
ment  was  reached. 

Mr.  Bryan'e  great 
r  achievement  a  t 
*'     St.   Louis  lay  in 

he  took  in  making 
form.  The  Hon. 
iharp  Williams,  of 
ppi,  —  who  has  re- 
cted  as  leader  of  the 
ttic  opposition  in  the 
<f  Kepreseutatives  at 
gton,  and  who  was 
jmporary  chairman 
It.  Louie  convention, 
rought  with  Mm  the      c°<>yrfEiii. -gi^.byCMiiMiiiM, 

a  platform  similar 
one   that    had  been  ""' 

by  him  and  adopted 
diseisfiippi  State  Democrats.  The  draft- 
ie  platform  at  St.  Louis  was  referred  by 
re  committee  on  resolutions  to  a  aub- 
ee  of  ten  members.  This  smaller  body, 
■ry  careful  and  protracted  work,  bused 

of  \Villiams,  produced  an  instrument 
1  at  once  given  to  the  Associated  Press 
lislied  all  over  the  United  States  as  the 
I  which  it  was  expected  the  convention 
■dopt  without  change.  To  the  surprise 
body,  however,  the  full  resolutions  com- 
ras  not  satisfied  with  the  work  of  its 
mittee  of  ten,  but  spent  a  day  and  a 
1  overhauling  it  and  very  materially 
g  its  character.  In  this  principal  fight 
jnventii.m,  Mr.  Bryan  took  the  lead  with 
lous  success.  He  changed  the  tariff, 
id  other  planks  to  meet  his  more  radical 
He,  Hill,  and  Williams,  as  a  special 
ee  of  three,  "  compromised  "  the  gold 
holly  out  of  the  platform. 


Tht  0     (/      '^'^^  platform  as  repoiied  by  the  sub- 

of  a        committee  had  contained  the  foUow- 

Goin  Plank,    jj^^  j,j^y|j  upo„  [lie  money  question  : 

The  discoveries  of  gold  within  the  last  few  years, 
and  the  greatly  increased  production  thereof,  adding 
♦2,000,000,000  to  the  world's  supply,  lit  wliioli  f7OO,OO0,O0O 
f^lB  to  the  share  of  the  I'nitt^  Slates,  have  contributed 
to  tlie  mainttuanie  of  a  nuiney  standard  of  values  uo 
longer  open  ro  question  removing  that  isBue  from  the 
Held  of  political  contention 

When  the  full  committee  had  finished  its 
work,  there  was  h  ft  no  allusion  whatever  to  the 
gold  standard  or  toanv  phase  of  those  questions 
of  currency,  banking  and  the  like  that  in  recent 
campaigns  bad  been  made  so  prominent  in 
Democratic  platforms.  Since  the  money  ques- 
tion had  formed  the  one  recognized  distinction 
between  the  Cleveland  Democrats  and  the  Bryan 
Democi-ata,  it  was  a  marked  victory  for  Mr. 
Bryan  to  secure  the  omisaion  of  the  gold  plank. 
hi  the  sub-committee,  this  p\&Yi\t  h^  Niiietv  »» 
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tained  by  a  vote  of  7  to  3.  ]u  tlie  full  commit- 
tee, on  report  of  Jli'ssra,  Hill,  Bryan,  and  Wil- 
liams, it  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  85  to  15. 

The  formal  proceedingB  of  the  convon- 
Fnmam'nat  *''*''  ^^  ^™  begun  on  Wedneeday, 
July  6.  The  final  work  of  the  plat- 
form committee  had  been  reported  to  the  con- 
rention  by  its  chairman,  Senator  Daniel,  of  Vir- 
ginia, on  Friday  eveiuDg,  and  (in  the  midst  of 
great  coufunon,  nobody  hearing  the  platform 
11  it  had  been  pertanctorily  adopt^  by  the 


convention  without  any  diecuBsion.  Later  in  tl 
same  night  session,  the  names  of  candidates  ft 
the  Presidency  had  been  presented  and  dolyn 
onded  in  many  speeches.  At  5  o'clock  the  nei 
morning,  an  opening  ballot  was  taten,  with  tt 
result  that  Judge  Parker  received  658  votM 
Mr.  Hearst,  200  ;  Senator  Cockrell,  42  ;  H 
Olney,  38  ;  Mr.  Wall,  27,  and  there  were  a  t« 
scattering  votes  for  several  other  names.  Jad( 
Parker  lacked  only  a  few  votes  of  the  teqaint 
two-thirda,  and  these  were  given  to  him  \(j  a 
announced  change  in  the  vote  of  serenl  <it  d 
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Virginia,  was  promptly  chosen.  The  most 
Btriking  incident,  Lowtiver,  of  tbis  final  session 
of  the  conveoLion  was  the  announcement  that 
an  important  teltigram  hai]  he<?n  received  from 
Judge  Parker.  This  telegram,  which  had  been 
sent  to  ex-Lieut.-Gov,  William  F.  Slioelian,  of 
thS  New  York  delegation  (regarded  ae  Judge 
Parker's  closest  political  adviser),  read  as  fol' 
lows  : 

July  9, 190*. 

I  regard  the  itold  Htniiilanl  ax  (Irmly  and  irrevocably 
established,  an<l  shall  act  nccurdiiigly  it  the  fiction  o( 
the  copventioD  to-day  shall  be  ratified  by  the  people. 

As  the  plattorm  ix^ilent  on  the  subject,  my  view 
should  be  tuade  Icoown  to  the  convention,  nod  if  It  is 
proveil  tu  lie  unsatistacMry  to  the  majority,  I  request 
you  Ut  decline  the  noniiuation  for  me  at  once,  su  that 
another  niay  be  uumiuated  before  adjounitiient. 

Alti)N  B.  Parker. 

The  reading  of  this  measage  caiim^d  great  ex- 
citement, and  there  was  an  impression  at  first 
that  it  might  lead  to  a  total  change  in  the  situa- 
tion and  to  the  nomination  of  another  man. 

j.^^        It    was    evident,    however,    after    a 

Crwu.Bf/wi'i  little  reflection,  that  the  convention 

*"""'■      liad  gone  too  far  to  retrace  its  steps, 

and   that  it  must  find  a  way  to  reconcile  its 


egktioBS  before  the  result  of  the 
zoxAA  be  Announced.  At  that  stage, 
>ockery,  of  Missouri,  moved  to  make 
;ei*8  nomination  unanimous,  and  this 
s  passed  without  opposition.  The 
night  Besaion  had  been  the  scene  of 
iltuons  excitement  and  many  striking 

incidents.  The  Hon.  Chanip  Clark, 
i,  was  now  presiding,  as  permanent 

A  very  frank  and  rather  uncompli- 
count  of  the  convention  is  [mhliahed 
Q  this  number  of  the  Review  from  the 
f  a  Republican  onlooker  who  had  lieen 
to  the  convention  of  bis  own  party 
).  A  parallel  picture,  let  it  be  noteif, 
d  of  the  Chicago  Republican  conven- 
prominent  Democrat  who  witnessed 
dings,  and  who  was  a  delegate  to  the 
1  of  his  own  party  at  St.  I-ouis.  He 
irticle,  and  lie  is  the  Hon.  James  H. 
Chicago. 

This  nominating  seesion  di<l  not 
ailjourn  until  5:50  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  Saturday.  In  the  after- 
■tnrday,  the  convention  rcassi^mbled 
Vice- Presidential  candidate,  with  the 
the  Hon.  Henry  G.  Davie,  of  West 
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platform  and  its  candidate,  and  to  present  to 
the  country  an  air  of  harmony  and  contentment. 
Jt  was  found  impossible  to  reopen  the  platform, 
which  had,  in  point  of  fact,  been  settled  upon 
us  a  compromise  in  consideration  of  which  the 
radicals  had  agreed  not  to  bolt  the  Parker 
nomination.  Accordingly,  it  was  agreed,  affer 
a  conference  of  leaders,  to  got  around  the  diffi- 
culty by  adopting,  as  the  expression  of  the 
convention,  a  formal  telegram  in  reply  to  Judge 
Parker  ;  and  this  course,  after  earnest  per- 
suasion on  the  part  of  Senator  Tillman,  of  South 
Carolina,  and  others,  was  adi)pted.  Tlie  conven- 
tion's reply  to  Judge  Parker  was  as  follows  : 

The  platform  adopts  by  this  convention  is  silent  on 
the  question  of  the  monetary  standard  because  it  is  not 
regarded  by  us  as  a  possible  issue  in  this  campaign,  and 
only  campaign  issues  were  mentioned  in  the  platform. 

Therefore  there  is  nothing  in  the  views  expressed  hy 
jou  in  the  telegram  just  received  which  would  preclude 
a  man  entertaining  them  from  accepting  a  nomination 
on  said  platform. 

For  many  days  following  the  ad- 
oSfnioM  joumment  of  the  St.  Louis  conven- 
tion, the  newspapers  of  the  country 
were  filled  with  remarkably  diverse  expressions 
of  opinion  and  assertions  of  fact  touching  the 
^old  plank  and  Judge  Parker's  telegram.  The 
Uepublican  pn^ss  in  general  treated  the  affair  as 
u  rather  sharp  bit  of  convention  strategy.  It 
was  re<;alled  that  Judge  Parker  had  supported 
Bryan  in  1 890  when  the  battle  of  the  standards 
was  fairly  on,  and  that  no  allusion  to  the  money 
question  was  contain<Ml  in  the  New  York  State 
platform  of  last  April,  for  which  Judge  Parker 
was  deemed  resjK^nsible.  Mr.  Bryan,  some  days 
after  the  convention,  came  out  in  a  deliberate 
statement  in  which  he  took  the  ground  that  if 
Ju<lge  Parker's  telegram  liad  b(?en  sent  before 
rather  than  after  his  nomination  the  convention 
would  have  named  some  other  man.  The  inde- 
pend(;nt  Democratic  press  of  New  York  and  the 
East  extolled  Judge  Parker's  tel(»gram  as  raising 
him  to  uncMjuided  heij^hts  of  courage  and  hero- 
ism. All  of  these  extrenu*  ])08ition8  are  absurd. 
Tlie  plain  fact  is  that  the  gold  Ktan<lard  is  not  in 
any  sense  an  issue  in  the  present  campaign.  The 
so-called  gold  plank  of  the  subcommittee  that 
was  finally  cut  out  of  the  platform  as  adopted 
merely  stated  that  certain  circumstances  had 
"  removed  that  issue  from  the  field  of  political 
contention." 


7»# 


When    the    platform-makers    finally 

oiSUa      refused  to  make  formal  acknowledg- 

tMftmmtiti,  nieut  of  the  admitted  fact  tliat  the 

moiMy  question   is  not  now  an  issue,  there  was 

fUgfl^d   In   business  circles  so  unfavorable  an 


impression  that  Judge  Parker  felt  it  necessary 
at  once  to  remove  what  otherwise  might  have 
grown  into  a  serious  misunderstanding  and 
needlessly  hampered  his  campaign.  His  tele- 
gram to  St.  Louis  was  therefore  a  very  sensible 
proceeding,  involving  neither  courage  nor  hero- 
ism on  the  one  hand,  nor  any  chicanery  or 
finesse  on  the  other  hand.  The  action  of  the 
convention  in  adopting  the  language  of  the 
telegram  to  Judge  Parker  has  all  the  practical 
effect  of  restoring  to  the  platform  the  only 
essential  clause  of  the  plank  that  was  stricken 
out, — namely,  the  clause  which  asserts  tliat  the 
money  question  is  not  an  issue  in  this  campaign. 
Nobody  for  a  moment  had  the  slightest  reason 
to  think  that  Judge  Parker  ever  regarded  the 
money  question  as  being  an  issue  in  this  cam- 
paign, and  his  telegram  expressed  the  views 
which  everybody  knew  perfectly  well  that  he 
entertained. 

Wher0tk9  '^®  Democratic  party  as  a  whole 
Party  Reaiiy  accepted  its  defeat  on  the  money 
8ta«dM.  question  in  1896.  Imperialism  and 
the  trusts  were  made  the  active  issues  of  Bryan's 
campaign  in  1900,  and  the  silver  plank  was  pat 
in  merely  as  a  theoretical  or  academic  state- 
ment, being  carried  by  a  majority  of  one  vote, 
and  then  only  in  deference  to  Mr.  Bryan  person- 
ally, since  he  was  to  be  the  candidate.  The 
Democrats  now,  in  effect,  admit  that  their  op- 
ponents were  right ;  and  unless  they  can  show 
other  very  good  grounds  for  taming  the  Re- 
publicans out  of  power,  their  attitude  on  the 
money  question  will  simply  amount  to  a  confes- 
sion that  the  party  that  is  at  the  helm  is  entitled 
to  further  confidence.  Unfortnnately  for  their 
loficical  position,  the  Democrats  have  not  suc- 
ceeded in  presenting  a  very  clear  or  convincing 
bill  of  particulars  against  the  dominant  puty. 
Thus,  eight  years  ago  they  staked  their  whole 
party  existence  upon  tlie  free-silver  issue,  and 
they  now  confess  that  they  were  thoroughly 
wrong.  Four  years  ago,  they  made  their  fight — 
first,  against  the  Republican  expansion  poBoy, 
and,  second,  against  Republican  colluaioii  wiA 
trusts  and  capitalistic  combinations.  The  intitl 
ligent  voters  must  wish  to  know  whethtr  Ibl^. 
Democratic  party  still  condemns  the  BepaldlMU 
policy  as  completely  as  it  did  four  yeaa  igO]g 
for,  obviously,  if  the  Democratic  party  has  vMfe« 
ened  in  its  insistence  along  tlisoo  lines,  it  is  iUitf 
contributing  fresh  arguments  in  favor  of  the  ze- 
tention  of  the  RepubUcans  in  control  of  a&in. 
It  had  come  into  power  in  189*2  to  destroy  the 
high  tariff,  and  had  ingloriously  passed  a  protec- 
tionist bill  that  its  own  Fresidenti  Mr.  Cleveland, 
refused  to  sign. 
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^^  fiA  a  matter  of  fact,  a  dialinguiehed 
(*■  Democrat.  Judge  Wright,  is  admio- 
'"*•■  istering  the  Philippine  Islands  very 
ctorily.  'I'ho  general  policy  that  the 
^ratk'    platform    now    adopts    is    that  wc 

treat  the  Filipinos  as  we  Jiavu  treated 
ibans.  Tlie  platform  as  worked  out  in  the 
mmittee — there  is  good  reason  to  believe 

more  representative  of  the  actual  views 
majority  of  Democrats  than  the  inatru- 
is  finally  ttlcered  in  the  hope  of  securing 
yan  support  of  Judge  I'arker  as  a  candi- 

Mr.  Bryan  succeeded  in  injecting  into 
lal  platform  some  of  Ilia  well-known  ex- 
kna  regarding  imperialism  ;    but   the  ac- 

Democratic  view  now  is  merely  that  we 
lot  Iiold  colonial  possessions  in  perpetuity, 
lat  we  should  not  govern  any  bodies  of 

whom  we  do  not  expect  to  bring  into  our 
isbip  in    the    full  sense.     The  Democrats 

therefore  retain  coaling  stations  and  na- 
ktions  in  the  Philippines,  safeguard  the  in- 
I  of  foreign  nations  in  the  arcliipelago,  and 
earliest  possible  moment  set  the  islands  up 

independent  republic,  under  the  friendly 
roteiting  auspices  of  the  United  States. 

^^^  Now,  the  highest  authority  upon  Re- 
nt rcry  publican  policy  toward  the  Philip- 
"^  pines  is  the  Hon.  Elihu  Root,  whoso 
1  speech  at  the  Chicago  convention  we 
ihed  last  month  in  this  magazine.  Mr. 
did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  Republi- 
Fonld  be  entirely  ready  at  the  proper  time 
iblish  Philippine  independence.  Both  he 
adge  Tafl,  however,  are  of  opinion  that  it 


will  be  a  good  while  before  the  present  policy 
of  teaching  the  Filijiinos  the  art  of  Belf-govern- 
ment  will  have  made  progress  enough  for  the 
United  States  to  do  there  what  it  has  done  in 
Cuba.  There  is  very  little  use  in  trying  to  pre- 
tend tiiat  there  is  a  strong  party  difference  of. 
view  in  this  country  regarding  the  Fhilippines 
and  the  so-called  expansion  jMilicy.  It  would  bo 
impossible  to  fight  a  campaign  on  such  a  basis. 
All  intelligent  iM^ople  know  that  we  arc  using 
every  possible  means  to  advanco  the  Filipinos 
in  intelligence  and  in  local  self-government,  and 
that  they  will  be  abundantly  welcome  to  com- 
plete governmental  independence  if  the  time 
ever  comes  when  they  can  pro]  >erly  take  rank  as 
a  member  of  the  family  of  nations.  Whether  or 
not  Congress  ought  to  pass  a  reaohition  declar- 
ing it  the  intention  of  the  ciiuntry  at  some  time  to 
turn  the  Philippine  archi|telago  into  a  republic, 
is  simply  a  matter  for  Congress  itself.  There 
will  in  future,  prolinbly.  come  to  bo  a  real 
Philippine-question  ;  but  there  is  none  this  year. 
The  Democrats  have,  in  point  of  fact,  receded 
very  much  frum  their  position  of  fouryears  ago 
on  this  subject ;  and  in  ho  far  tlu'y  have  again 
confesseil  judgment  ami  acknowledged  that  the 
country  did  riglit  in  electing  the  McKinley  and 
HiinHevelt  ticket. 
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the  Wliita  Hooee, 
ly,  would  be  mor 
getic  than  Prei 
Koosevelt  in  enfoi 
law8  as  they  no' 
L>n  the  statute 
Furthermore,  it 
im  possible  to  ca 
country  to  for) 
through  the  long 
of  the  prelim  iiu 
paigD  tho  newBp 
gana  of  at  least 
Democratic  votei 
country  in  forme' 
by  day  tliat  Judf 
hail  been  selecb 
ically  as  the  can 
the  trusts  for  tb 
end  of  defeatio 
veil,  whom,  of 
lie  men,  the  tr 
tiated  and  f  earei 

It  is 
nw  TMt  and      ,, 

If  aptiai  well 

that    a    numbf 

gentlemen  prin 

spuneible  for  se 

nomination  of  > 

Iter  are  closely 

with  those  lai) 

and     industria 

loosely  called  ' 

the  language  o 

papers.     Still  i 

sociate  the  T>  e 

"'■  party  this  yea 

anti-trust   moi 

iiiiminop  for  the  Vice -Presidency  oi 

•^r"":'  ^i*^^^^.  ex-Senator  Henry  G.  Da 

\  irjrinia,  is  hiniaolf  a  typical  multim 

the  kind  that  the  Hearat  and  Bryan 

party  has  always  moat  violently  op] 

1  nisidout's  friends  have  known  foi 

years   how    bitterly  the    great    corp 

trust  leaders  were  opposing  the  plan 

Mr.  Hoosevelt  this  year  ;  and  they 

«lUiilly  well,  for  as  long  a  time,  tha 

corporation   leaders  were  cordially  . 

promoting  the  movement  to  make  J 

,   "■    ';%'»ocratic  nominee.     It  docs 

lu't  't°  "^  *^'^'  -^"^^  ^»^^«'"'  "  «' 
"  ^i^'t  with  entirts  independence  an 
ulons  observance  of  his  oath  of  offi. 
«?„T  i*v-  ^■'"'  «n<Jer  all  the  circt 
w-JiKl    be   rather  abeurd   to  ask  ai 


tii  til"  ureiit  trust  cjui's- 

I THlir    platform     aa 

iki"!  out  hy  the  siib- 
n.^rviilivi'.  Again  as  a 
Mil  ilii-  llryan  elenuiiit, 
^i.J  111.-  ]iliriL8i'ohnry  of 
pn\.i  il  II  lii'icer  souml. 
L.t.  ill  111.'  [.latforiu  of 
„llv  "iK'iili'-init  '"■  ""■ 
„  ii,.hl..iiM''<li<>n.  Jiotb 
„.rr.1.Ml..r.'ll.i  the  people 

,.„„n lu.pnlies,  and 

ih.'V  ■■\iHl.  KviH-y  ono 
„„ti.-ii  «'■  '111'  not  goi"(:t 
I. .mil  l.'KiMlation  in  the 
,„ll..i  wliich  party  wins 
,.  »,|I1  |MtiM  nothing  rad- 
ii, Hii.j   no  other  man  in 
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1  public  this  year  to  believe  that  Preai- 
isevelt  ropresents  the  trusts  and  that 
hfker  reprenents  the  opposition  to  them. 

The  situation  was  <{uitc  different 
i  four  years  a^o,  when  Mark  Hanna, 

who  was  the  national  chairman  and 
lictator  of  the  Republican  party,  was 
ra  to  be  exceedingly  cluae  to  the  large 
uid  industrial  interestB  of  the  country, 
I  Bryan  campaign  umloubtediy  repre- 
e  popular  resentment  against  tljecorpo- 
lerests.  Fair-minded  Democrats  must 
Jniit  that  the  Democratic  opposition  to 
s  has  for  the  time  being  heen  ni-iitriil- 
tbat  it  would  bo  not  only  absurd,  but 
ossible,  to  make  a  Bern ocni lie  campaign 
t  line  this  year. 

.  On  th(j  question  of  the  tariff,  the 
plank  aa  worked  out  by  the  Demo- 
cratic Bub-coinmittee  was  a  very  can- 
moderate  one.  advocating  revision  of 
Dg  schedules,  hut  witli  a  careful  regard 
tions  as  tln-y  exint.  Again  Mr.  Bryan 
linbavingmuch  more  radical  language 


t:^;^;=^^-^-^^.-.i^'7^KiiS^ 


r-'-?.. 


■Imunt  Hnd  the  Dc't 

'iwmpapera.] 

~  Little  Miwi  MufTel 


cracy.  aa  treated  In  Mr. 


Eating  her  rardn  and  whef : 
There  c|ime  a  (EreaC  spider 
And  aat  down  beside  her. 

And  rrlKhteuod  Miss  Muffet  awar." 
Tnmth/B  AmerlfOm  (Kbit  York). 


put  into  the  tariff  plank  ;  but  when  the  practi- 
cal recommend ations  are  reached,  there  is  de- 
manded merely  a  reviaion  of  the  existing  sched- 
ules and  a  policy  of  reciprocity  with  Canada  and 
other  countries.  The  fact  is  that  the  tariff  is  no 
longer  adistinctly  political  question  in  this  coun- 
try. The  South  has  gone  too  extensively  into 
manufacturing  to  allow  the  tariff  to  be  dealt 
with  purely  upon  lines  of  theory  ;  ami  the  same 
thing  is  true  of  the  West.  The  tariff  ought  to 
be  revised  within  the  next  four  years,  but  not 
in  a  spirit  of  hostility  or  partisanship.  The 
questions  involved  are  of  a  business  character. 
Tlie  Senate  will  be  Republican  for  some  time  to 
come  in  any  case,  and  even  if  there  were  a 
strong  and  radical  Democratic  majority  in  the 
House,  no  general  tariff  bill  could  be  passed.  If 
what  is  wanted  ia  a  very  moderate  tariff- re  vision, 
it  is  more  likely  to  come  about  as  a  result  of 
complete  Republican  victory  than  as  a  result  of 
a  partial  Republican  defeat. 

*  rtimeift  on  ^^  *''®  sub-comniittce's  platform,  the 
Wn^afltf^my  Democrats  are  for  the  further  rapid 
development  of  our  navy,  their  view 
being  identical  with  that  of  the  Republicans. 
As  finally  adopted,  the  Democratic  platform 
omits  the  subject  altogether.  Since  nothing  is 
said  to  llie  contrary,  however,  it  must  be  as- 
sumed that  the  plank  of  the  sub-committee 
really  expresses  the  substantial  opinion  of  the 
Democratic  party.  The  truth  is  that  our  pres- 
ent naval  policy  is  not  a  partisan  but  a  na- 
tional one,  and  that  Democratic  Secretaries  of 
the  Navy— notably  the  late  Mr.  Whitney  and  ex- 
Secretary  Herbert — had  been  just  as  completely 
identified  with  this  movement  as  the  Republican 
secretaries  have  been.  A  small  but  efficient 
army  is  also  a  national  policy  which  both  parties 
believe  in,  and  both  believe  in  a  well-developed 
and  well-drilled  militia.  In  all  these  regards  the 
recent  course  of  legislation  and  administration 
has  been  thoroughly  approved  by  a  dominating 
public  opinion,  regardless  of  party. 

Boih  Partitt  "^''^  Democratic  platform  naturally 
/tr  citan  seeks  to  make  party  capital  out  of 
*"*'""■  the  postal  scandals,  and  argues  that 
a  change  of  administration  would  make  for  a 
more  tliorough  weeding  out  of  corruption  and 
incompetency  from  the  public  services.  Hut,  on 
the  other  hand,  President  Roosevelt,  of  all  men 
in  the  country,  is  the  one  most  completely  identi- 
fied in  the  public  mind  with  the  work  of  clearing 


out  the  rascals  from  public  office,  and  of  toniuj 

up  the  civil  service  and  potting    ~  ' 

office.     In  view  of  recent  developments  and  l' 


up  the  civil  service  and  putting  efficient  men  h 
office.     In  view  of  recent  developments  and  \' 
steadily  improving  Blandftrda  ol  ii\vB,TWi\aT  ■. 
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mere  peraonal  representative  in  the  ofGce,  bo 
that  he  might,  in  fact,  direct  the  campaign  him- 
self. Mr.  Cortelyou  enters  upon  hia  work  with 
perfect  freedom  from  anylwidy's  dictation.  There 
hae  never  been  a  manager  of  a  national  Repub- 
lican campaign  who  was  more  free  than  Mr. 
Cortelyou  is  to  act  in  all  respects  upon  his  own 
best  judgment.  He  met  the  members  of  the 
National  f'omniitt<!e  iit  Cliicago,  ant]  informed 
tlicm  that  in  taking  the  chairninnship  he  ex- 
[lected  the  same  consideration  as  wita  shown  to 
Mr.  Ilanna.  But  the  times  have  clianged  very 
much  in  four  yesrs,  and  even  moi-e  in  eight 
years,  and  it  will  not  be  possible  to  run  a  suc' 
ceesfui  Roosevelt -t'ortelyoii  campaign  on  the 
lines  of  a  McKinley-Hanna  campaign.  It  is  not 
necessary,  however,  to  point  out  the  contrast  in 
a  spirit  of  criticisni  of  the  older  methods. 

Aftiirall,  if  the  Republican  campaign 
Soi^Sarftii     '"'  ^wccessful  this  year.  a.  fair  share  of 
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rsts  or  Republicans. — on  any  such  <|ui's- 
8  the  tariff  or  the  proper  way  to  deal 
lilruads,  trusts,  or.  indeed!  on  anything 
it  affects  the  relation  of  the  Uovernment 
nees  affairs.  Elsewhere  in  this  nuniber 
liah  a  sketch  of  Mr.  Davis'  career,  with 
a.     He  visited  Judge  Parker  on  July  '20. 

The  Republican  N'ational  Committee 
as  reconstructed  at  Chicago  was  far 
**'  from  anxious  to  have  for  its  chair- 
d  manager  of  the  campaign  Mr.  George 
telyou  ;  but  President  Roosevelt  had 
I  Mr.  Cortelyou  as  the  man  he  wanted, 
e  committee  at  length  acquiesced  and 
d  to  make  the  best  of  tlie  situation.  Mr. 
ou's  rapid  and  steady  rise  has  been  due 
ing  whatsoever  except  his  own  pei'soiial 
He  has  been  a  hard  worker,  and  has 
remarkably  efficient  in  dealing  wilh 
dinous  e.teciitive  details.  Moreover,  he 
ved  himself  entitled  to  the  conlidence  of 
•r  and  more  exiKrienced  men  whose  ad- 
ktioDS  lie  has  served.  He  had  the  un- 
d  approliation  of  President  Cleveland, 
ims*-lf  indis[ien8able  to  President  McKin- 
I  fully  met  President  Roosevelt'ae.xncting 
ds  of  practical  efficiency.  The  choice  of 
rtelyou.  under  these  circumstances,  to  be 
lager  of  the  Republican  campaign  marks 
ct  advance  in  American  political  methods. 
t  in  the  least  true  that  President  lioose- 
BCt«d  him  because  he  wished  to  have  a 


tLUil  sagacity  of  I'resident  McKinley.  And  a 
])art  of  it.  certainly,  will  he  due  to  the  manner 
in  which  Mr.  Hanna  had  aided  to  Imild  up  a  re- 
markably coherent  Republican  muchine,  which, 
in  spite  of  some  prejudices  and  preferences  to 
the  contrary,  has  iKMm  ea[tahl<!  of  accepting 
Roosevelt  and  Rooseveltism  in  entire  good  faith. 


From  the  PiwC  (Ctlu^lIlIU.U^ . 
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E  nuintuning  »  condition  of  splendid  party 
ritj  that  hu  never  been  eurposBod  in  the 
f  of  this  or  any  other  country.  The 
ation  of  Senator  Fairbanks,  of  Indiaua, 
3ind  jAtce  on  the  ticket,  was  in  some  sense 
■to  to  tbe  handaome  way  in  wiiich  the 
d-Miti-BooWTslt  loadera  of  tlio  old  ortho- 
[mum  pKi^  organization  had  uwunjj;  into 
MSttvalt  e^nmn  and  accepted  tlie  younger 
a  Pnndantial  nominee,  and  also  as  tho 
wad  of  the  party.  The  c1ir>ii-e  of  Mr. 
lakl  WAM  a  very  strong  iiiiivo  from  the 
MllBt  of  men  who  like  to  find  in  the  liu- 
M  party  a  sane,  reasonable  capacity  for 
Itod  aotion  and  for  those  coinfortahle  and 
iUb  comproiniBeB  wliicli  btot  out  nieri^ly 
nvy  UnM  of  division  and  prevent  tbnir 
Wg  tato  factional  splits.'  Thus,  the  Rttpuh- 
patty,  ■■  the  resnlt  of  the  ticket-making 
a  {U^form-making  of  thc^  ({iiii-t  and  well- 
WM  COnTeDtion  at  Chicago,  ist  cvon  more 
■tea*  tban  it  was  after  the  St.  Louis  con- 
■B  vfaieh  nominated  McKinley  and  llohart 
jmun  B^o,  adopted  the  sound-money  plat 
t  into  its  winning  fight  fur  the 


gf  Here  was  a  good  deal  i>f  sulidiiiul 
"^HJp  discnsaion  among  Kepiihlii-aii  li'iidcfH 
hm.  at  Chicago  touching  the  heat  way  t<i 
with  the  tariff  question.  The  plank  ns 
wi  probably  reflects  Republican  scntinn-nt 
urately  as  any  fnrm  of  words  piitwihly 
Undoubtedly,  the  Bepublicans  h<;licve 
otection  as  a  cardinal  American  jKiliry 
1  must  for  a  good  while  to  come  Iw  muin- 
1.  Any  Bopublican  who  Ixtlieves  tliat  "  thtt 
of  duty  should  be  adjusted,"  to  (|Uote  tlif 
age  of  the  platform,  can  be  free  to  nay  ho 
leep  a  perfectly  orthodox  standing  in  the 
"To  a  Republican  ('ongrass  and  a  Hi>- 
saa  President,"  says  the  platform,  '-thin 
qneetioii  can  be  safely  intrusted."  Tin- 
>>HcaD  platform  also  declares  for  ■'  the  adop 
<{  all  practicable  methods  for  the  further 
sion  of  our  foreign  markets,  inclu<1inK 
lercial  reciprocity  wherever  n'ciproial  ar- 
ments  can  be  effected  consistent  with  lln^ 
iplee  of  protection  and  without  injury  In 
ncan  agriculture.  American  labor,  or  any 
Hcan  industry."  This  declaration  can.  of 
e,  be  conetrue<l  broadly  or  narrowly,  accord- 
one's  individual  views.  The  present  business 
r>kiB  quite  favorable,  regardless  of  tin-  e.xi- 
es  and  uncertainties  of  a  Pn-sidential  yenr  ; 
twill  l>e  R*-publican  campaign  policy  to  de- 
agatnst  any  tariff  agitation  that  would  dis- 
busineas,  and  in  favor  of  any  future  specific 
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Mr  Mtotgaa  ''''*'*"'''^"t      Ror.Bcvclt      remninod       at 

Aiiornty-  Washington  until  some  davs  aft<!r 
""""'•  the  Kei.ui.licin  invention 'at  I'hi- 
cagn,  thdu  went  to  (.)_vstiT  lliiy  fur  ii  vacation 
and  to  await  tin-  ccivnionv  "f  ■■  notification."  set 
for  the  L'Ttli.  Mr.  fortr'jvou's  choice  as  cliair- 
man  of  tho  National  Committee  neci-s»itated  his 
immediate  ri'tinniient  from  the  cubim-t.  As  re- 
jiorli'd  hist  month,  also.  Iho  appointment  of  At- 
toru.'V  -  (l.'neriil  Knox  to  ilio  vai'niicy  in  tho 
Si-nate eiiuwd  hy  thedpaHiof  Mr.  gutiv.  of  I'enn- 


i-Huia.  ituid.- 

i   rille,l   ].y  the  tni 


lOthl' 


■  til.-  lion.  WiJlia 


ii-h 


.  of  Justice.     Mr.  Moodv  ^ho 


oflici 


I  d,., 


il  ap- 
lent  ; 


hut,  beiii^  a  lawyer  of  exi.eriericn  iin<'l  .^landing 
at  the   Mflssiii-hiij-eltK  Imr,  it  is  nutiiriil  en.iunh 
that  he  sliouhl  prefer  the  cahinet  place  that  is  iu 
the  line  of  his  own  professional  iidvaiicement^ 
Mr.  Moody  is  a  man  of  sagacity  aiM\  c^^  Uw 
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who  had  already  di-itiunst rated  liis  usefulness  as 
a  general  cal)iii«t  tifEcor.  Ho  hail,  moreover, 
gained  a  v'lAo  knowledge  of  public  affairs  by 
serving  four  terniB  in  Congress.  It  is  understood, 
however,  that  he  desires  in  the  near  future  to 
leave  Washington  life  and  go  hack  to  his  pro- 
fessional work  in  Massac husKts  ;  so  that  it  is 
likely  that  even  if  Mr.  Koosevelt  should  be  re- 
elected, Mr.  Moody  would  serve  only  to  the  end 
of  the  present  term,  on  the  4th  of  next  March. 

Mr  MarttH  '''''®  ^'*^*"*  Secretaryship  of  tlie  Navy 
ir'(  Htat  has  been  tilleil  by  the  ap[>ointmont  of 
"'*"""■  Mr.  I'aul  Morton,  of  f'hicago  (for- 
merly of  Neiifaska),  a  prominent  railroad  man 
of  the  West,  and  foi-  some  years  past  second 
vice-president  of  the  Ati-hisnn,  Topeka  &  Santa 
Fe  Railroad.  Mr.  Morton,  who  is  still  a  youug 
man, — forty-seven  yeare  oM, — is  ixrhaps  as  well 
known  from  tbc  Mississippi  River  to  the  Pacific 
coast  88  any  other  man  in  tlio  "West.  Ho  is  a 
son  of  the  late  Hon.  J.  Sterling  Morton,  of  Ne- 
braska, who  was  T'tPsidciit  Olevelnnd's  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  and  a  man  of  great  public  spirit. 
Mr.  Panl  Morton  was  a  Democrat  until  ]896, 
when  he  left  the  party  on  the  money  issue,  and 
for  some  years  past  he  has  been  affiliated  with 
the  Republicans.    President  Roosevelt  has  known 
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lonlv  elated  in  thn  prces  that  i'ost  master' 
ral  Payne  t-xperfs  to  retire  frrnii  public 
[ter  the  election,  on  account  of  impaired 
1.  an<l  that  Mr.  Cortelyou  will  probably 
ti  to  the  caliinet  as  head  of  the  PoBt-Office 
rtmcut. 

If  Mr.  Hearst  and  Mr.  Bryan  had 
Wri/rt  concluded  to  bolt  the  conservative 

Democratic  convention  at  Kt.  liouis, 
p  fEold  men  bolted  the  radical  Democratic 
•nnV>n  at  Chicago  in  1 89f>,  there  would  have 
a  very  formidable  thinl-party  movement 
rear.  PojiuliBm  would  have  come  to  life 
.  and  would  have  joined  the  Bryan-Hearst 
lization  in  an  anti-trust,  pro-labor,  govern- 
ownership  crusade.  "With  the  backing  of 
Inarst'a  widely  circulated  newspapers,  such 
ccnient  might  have  counted  upon  a  large 
br  following.  But  with  Hearst  and  Bryan 
rring  to  keep  their  standing  in  the  Domo- 
:  p*rty,  the  Populist  party  is  reduced  to  a 
Br  remnant.  The  depleted  representatives 
I  foitbfal  met  at  Springfield,  III.,  on  July 
ii  delegates  from  not  more  than  onn-half 
:  States,  ^e  platform  adopted  covers  the 
:iiowii  Popnlistic  articles  of  faith,  and  the 
place  on  the  ticket  is  held  by  tlie  Hon. 
laa  B.  'WataoD,  of  Georgia.  Tliomas  H. 
ilea,  of  Nebraska,  is  the  nominee  for  Vicc- 
ieat.  Hr.  Watson  was  the  Populist  candi- 
tor  the  Vice-Presidency  in  18<J6.  Ho  has 
d  a  term  in  Congress,  and  is  well  known 
gbont  the  country.  His  later  years  liavo 
tpont  in  historical  and  biographical  writing, 
le  has  written  notable  books  on  Kapoleon, 
rson.  and  French  history,  particularly  in 
evolutionary  period.  He  had  come  out  for 
at  before  the  St  Lotiia  convention  met. 


The  Prohibition  pnrty  some  weeks 
ProhiMioitistM  *P"    ''^'^    frosli    hoiH>s,    liasod    upon 

fitronf;  encDiirajienicnt  ri'coivi'd  fnim 
(ien.  Xolaon  A.  Miles  that  he  would  b.-como 
tlii'ir  Presidential  canditlate  and  roll  up  a  very 
large  vote.  (Jonoral  Miles  desired  that  their 
convention  siiould  come  lalo.  in  nrdcir  that  he 
might  first  nwiiit  the  rfsult  of  the  Democratic 
convention,  where  he  and  his  friends  thought  it 
(]uite  possible  that  he  might  ap])enr  as  a  dark 
horse  and  carry  <iff  ibe  nniiLination.  General 
Mites  has  since  congratulal/jd  Judge  I'arker 
very  warmly,  and  may  be  regardeil  as  safely 
landed  in  the  Democratic  party  ;  although  it  is 
not  so  very  long  ago  that  ho  was  talked  of  as  a 
receptive  candidate  for  the  Republican  nomina- 
tion. Tbo  Probibition  national  convention  was 
held  at  Indianapolis,  on  July  4,  the  date  of 
the  PopAilist  gathering  at  Springfiehl.  General 
Miles  was  altoiit  to  be  nominated,  but  a  tele- 
pram  fnini  him  declared  that  he  was  linally  out 
of  the  race,  and  so  a  tried  and  true  I'nihibition- 
ist,  the  Hev.  Dr.  Silas  C.  Swallow,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, was  chosen  in  his  stead.  Mr.  George  \V. 
(Jari-oll,  of  Texas,  was  named  for  the  second 
place,  'l"he  platform  is  a  fairly  broa<l  one,  cov- 
oriug  a  niimbor  of  public  topics  besides  the  ad- 
vocacy of  laws  to  forbid  the  sale  of  alcoholic 
beverages.  Dr.  Swallow  is  e.xeellent,  but  this 
will  not Ixtagood  year  for  thinl-party  mnvcmonta. 

j.^^  There  are  two  Socialist  partitas,  each 
a«te«)t  with  a.  Presidential  ticket  in  the  field, 
'*"  the  mure  important  one  being  the 
Social  Democratic  partv.  which  has  nnminnii'd 
Mr.  Kugi'ue  V.  Debs,  of  Indiiina.  for  the  Presi- 
dency, and  the  other  being  the  Socialist  liabor 
party,  of  which  Mr.  Charics  H.  Corregan.  a 
New  York  printer,  is  the  candidate. 
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OkoMiitgUt  ^®  Republicans  declare  their  ex- 
BattR'  pectation  of  winning  every  Northern 
erounda.     Q^^  jjj   November,  and   they  put 

not  a  single  one  of  these  in  the  doubtful  column. 
They  do  not,  on  the  other  liand,  expect  to  carry 
a   single   Southern   State,    although   they   will 
make  a  determined  contest  in  the  border  tier, — 
that   is   to   say,  in  Delaware,  Maryland,  West 
Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri.     The  Demo- 
crats, on   their   part,  besides   carrying   all  the 
Southern   States,  from  Virginia  to  Texas,  will 
expect  Senator  Gorman  and  his  friends  to  carry 
Maryland ;    will    rely   upon    their   Vice-Presi- 
dential candidate  and  his  friends  to  carry  West 
Virginia  ;  will  count  upon  Kentucky  by  an  old- 
fashioned,  normal  Democratic  vote,  and  will  ex- 
pect the  nomination  of  the  popular  young  re- 
former, Mr.  Joseph  W.  Folk,  for  governor  to 
pull    Missouri    through  with    an   exceptionally 
large  majority.     In  their  list  of  doubtful  States 
which  they  profess  to  have  an  excellent  chance 
to  carry,  they  put  New  York  first,  as,  of  course, 
it  is  for  them  quite  indispensable.     With  New 
York  they  associate  its  smaller  neighbors,  Con- 
necticut  and    New  Jersey.     Second   in  impor- 
tance to  them  is  Illinois,  which  they  expect  to 
contest  stubbornly  ;  and  then  come  Indiana  and 
Wisconsin,  which  they  regard  as  affording  good 
Democratic   fighting    ground.     They    will    not 
neglect  Colorado,  Utah,  and  one  or  two  other 
of  the  smaller  Western  States.     It  is  perfectly 
understood  by  botli  j)artie8  that  in  the  doubtful 
States   local    situations   must    be  treated  with 
great  care.     Thus,  in   New  York,  both  parties 
have  lx?en  anxiously  considering  the  question  of 
candidat<;H  for  tlie  governorship  and  other  State 
offices.     Nominations  will  not  be  made  until  the 
middle  of  Sei)t<?mb<?r. 

Next  month  it  will  be  in  order  to 
Will  Fix  Cam-  giv(i  Konie  furtlier  particulars  regard- 
paign  Lines,   j  ,j  ^   ^]^  ^,   political    situation  in   the 

States  which  will  provide  the  battle-grounds  of 
the  campaign.  As  September  approaches,  much 
that  is  now  vague  and  uncertain  will  become 
definite.  By  that  time,  the  courts  may  have 
passed  upon  the  conflicting  claims  of  the  two 
rival  Republican  organizations  in  Wisconsin. 
We  shall  know  better,  by  that  time,  how  the 
strained  and  extraordinary  labor  situation  in 
Colorado  is  likely  to  affect  politics.  Fortunately, 
last  month's  deadlock  between  the  great  meat- 
packing houses  and  their  employees  was  settled 
by  arbitration  ;  but  in  textile  and  other  indus- 
tries there  threatened  to  be  disputes  1  x^tween  la- 
bor md  capital  that  could  be  regarded  as  having 
A  bearing  upon  the  contest  between  the  parties. 
Bt  Soptombor,  moreover,   most  of  the   State 


tickets  will  have  been  nomiiuited,  and  \ 
national  campaign  manageni  will  hsre  torn 
lated  their  pUms. 

^^^^  It  is  reported  that  the  Republic 
Campaign  Campaign  management  will  not,  ti 
uuratmn.    y^^^   disseminate    thronghont   \ 

country  such  vast  quantities  of  so-called  "  lit 
ature*'  as  were  printed  and  distributed  fc 
years  ago  and  eight  years  ago.  The  ocean 
calls  for  quality  rather  than  for  bulk,  and  t 
party  should  not  fear  to  use  its  very  finest  • 
best  products  of  the  pen  in  preference  to  co 
moner  and  more  ephemeral  writing.  Thua 
could  not  possibly  do  better  than  to  see  thi 
well- printed  copy  of  Secretary  Hay's  great  sp« 
of  last  month,  on  fifty  years  of  the  Republic 
party,  should  be  put  in  the  hands  of  doubt 
voters  of  all  ages  in  the  contested  States,  a 
given  to  all  well-educated  young  men  who 
first  voters  have  this  year  to  make  their  cho 
of  a  party.  Mr.  Hay's  speech  was  delivered 
Jackson,  Mich.,  on  occasion  of  a  celebration  of  1 
semi-centennial  of  the  founding  of  the  party. 
is  not  a  recapitulation  of  mere  details,  but  a  ec 
gistic  interpretation  of  the  character  and  thew< 
of  the  party  that  has  been  principally  responsi 
for  the  conduct  of  American  affairs  since  18 
Naturally,  Mr.  Hay  gives  most  of  his  attest 
to  the  recent  achievements  of  the  party,  and 
tribute  to  President  Roosevelt  as  a  man  an< 
great  administrator  is  testimony  of  higb  val 
and  is  campaign  literature  of  a  far  more  ef 
tive  kind  than  anything  that  could  be  ma 
factured  'to  order  for  ^e  National  Commit 
Mr.  Root's  speech  at  Chicago,  and  Mr.  Hi 
address  at  Jackson,  were  on  a  par  with 
greatest  examples  of  political  statement  i 
argument  in  our  history  ;  and  they  contain 
<<case,"  so  to  speak,  for  the  Roosevelt  ticket  i 
the  Republican  party  this  year.  Fortnnai 
Mr.  Cortelyou  will  not  need  any  persuasion 
respects  the  practical  vote-getting  value  of  tl 
two  great  speeches,  which  are  fascinating  in  tl 
clear  logic  and  their  lucid  English,  and  wli 
carry  with  them  in  every  sentence  the  weij 
and  the  power  of  two  men  in  whom  the  oc 
try  has  unusual  confidence.  Mr.  Root  and  i 
Hay  are  so  constituted  that  they  could  not 
these  things  about  the  McEinley  and  Roosei 
administrations  if  they  did  not  fully  mean  thi 
and  their  discernment  is  so  keen  that  tl 
judgments  could  not  well  be  led  astray. 

.    ^        . ,  The  accusation  of  a  belliirerent  i 

Our  Sueeeatfyl  ,  ^       -  o,      . 

quarrelsome  tendency,  made  by 

Dipiomaeg.   opponents  against  the  administimt 

at  Washington,  has  been  somewhat  cnrioi) 
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answered  by  the  action  of  the  government  of 
France.  This  foreign  government  had  tendered 
to  Secretary  Hay  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor  for  services  rendered  to  the  cause  of 
international  peace  and  amity.  The  compliment 
to  Secretary  Hay  is,  of  course,  in  the  fullest 
sense  a  compliment  to  the  attitude  of  President 
Roosevelt's  administration  toward  foreign  gov- 
ernments and  world-politics.  Within  the  month 
covered  in  our  present  record,  the  State  Depart- 
ment has  given  several  new  illustrationa  of  its 
successful  methods. 

It  has  closed  the  Morocco    incident 
^€fJaMed*     ^y  Securing  the  release  of  Mr.  Perdi- 

caris,  safe  and  sound,  from  the 
bandits  who  held  him  for  ransom.  Our  Eu 
ropean  squadron  was  promptly  assembled  off 
the  coast  of  Morocco  to  make  a  due  impression 
upon  the  lax  and  decadent  government  of  the; 
Sultan  Mulai-Abd-el-Aziz,  but  meanwhile  tho 
State  Department  was  pulling  just  the  right 
strings  in  its  representations  at  Paris.  A  recent 
treaty  between  England  and  France  had  recog- 
nized the  paramountcy  of  French  influence  in 
Morocco.  Mr.  Hay  paid  due  deference  to  this 
treaty,  and  made  the  French  Government  see 
readily  how  usefully  its  African  ambitions 
might  be  promoted  if  it  should  accept  this 
American  recognition  and  at  the  same  time  earn 
it  by  securing  the  release  of  Perdicaris.  Mr. 
Hay  had  demanded  "  Perdicaris  alive  or  Rais  Uli 
dead.''  No  guarantees  of  any  kind  were  given 
by  our  government,  nor  were  any  demands 
made  on  the  Moorish  Government  for  indemnity 
or  punishment.  The  whole  reorganization  of 
Moroccan  government  and  finances  will  be  the 
work  of  France,  and  the  republic  takes  the  credit 
for  securing  the  release  of  the  prisoners.  The 
$70,000  was  paid  to  Rais  Uli  from  the  new 
French  loan  to  Morocco  of  $12,500,000,  and  tho 
net  result  to  Europe  is  that  France  exerts  to  the 
full  the  control  permitted  her  over  Morocco  by 
the  recent  Anglo-French  treaty.  M.  Raindre, 
formerly  French  consul  at  Geneva,  will  takt* 
charge  of  the  custom-houses  at  Moroccan  ports, 
the  receipts  from  which  will  secure  the  French 
loan.  A  French  police  force  is  also  to  be  organ 
ized  in  Tangier.  From  beginning  to  end,  th(; 
episode  was  creditable  to  American  diplomacy. 

Another  achievement  on  the  i)lane 
iMpfaJms     of  world  politics  was  the  pointed  in 
Ab^at  Tibet,  q^j^y  made  by  our  State  Department 

concerning  the  intentions  of  the  British  in  Tibet. 
However  isolated  and  independent  Tibet  may  be 
in  its  domestic  relations,  the  outside  world  is 
bound  to  recognise  it  as  a  dependency  of  China. 


The  chief  powers  of  the  world,  however,  have 
agreed,  under  tlie  leadership  of  the  United 
States,  to  respect  the  territorial  integrity  of  the 
Chinese  Empire.  On  this  ground,  Mr.  Hay  was 
justified  in  asking  England  to  give  assurances 
regarding  its  Tibetan  expedition.  The  answer 
has  been  in  good  temper  and  promptly  forth- 
coming. England  disclaims  any  intention  to 
make  imperial  gains  in  tliat  direction,  and  prom- 
ises to  withdraw  the  expedition  under  Colonel 
Younghusband  as  soon  as  certain  concessions 
respecting  India's  commercial  rights  and  rela- 
tions are  duly  guaranteed. 

Our  relations  with  England  continue 
Chamberlain  to  be  the  most  cordial  in  the  history 
Tan ff  Report.  ^^  ^|^^  ^^.^  countries,  in  spite  of  the 

fact  that  the  whole  pressure  of  the  party  now  in 
power  is  being  used  to  bring  about,  in  due  time, 
a  situation  that  will  ham  [ku*  to  the  utmost  our  prod- 
ucts in  the  British  market.  The  American  policy 
of  protection  is  a  general  policy  directed  impartial- 
ly toward  the  outside  world.  The  Chamberlain- 
Balfour  project  is  specifically  designed  to  check 
the  growing  commercial  supremacy  of  the  United 
States.  On  the  20th  of  July  there  was  made 
public  the  report  of  Joseph  Chamberlain's  great 
tariff  commission,  composed  of  some  sixty  men 
of  affairs,  and  the  practical  recommendation, 
based  upon  the  findings  set  forth  in  a  very  bulky 
volume,  is  for  the  establishment  of  a  protective- 
tariff  system,  to  be  arranged  as  follows  : 

A.  A  general  tariff,  consisting  of  a  low  scale  of 
dutie.«i,  for  foreign  countries  admitting  British  wares  on 
fair  terms. 

B.  A  preferential  tariff,  lower  than  the  general  tariff, 
for  colonies  giving  adequate  preference  to  British  manu- 
factures, and  framed  to  secure  freer  trade  within  the 
British  Empire. 

C.  A  maximum  tariff,  consisting  of  comparatively 
higher  duties,  but  subject  to  reduction,  by  negotiation, 
to  the  level  of  the  general  tariff. 


Oovernment 


Meanwhile,  earlier  in  the  month, 
Yosing  ^  there  had  been  held  a  great  birth- 
Support.  j.^y  dinner  in  honor  of  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain, who  is  now  sixty-eight  years  old,  and 
two  hundred  or  more  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  were  present.  The  dinner  was  in- 
tended to  signalize  the  reorganization  of  the 
Liberal-Unionist  party,  in  which  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain has  succ(MHled  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 
as  president.  This  party,  moreover,  has  made 
formal  and  oflicial  declaration  in  favor  of 
Mr.  (/hamberlain's  fiscal  proposals,  .\s8urances 
were  given  at  the  dinner  that  Mr.  Balfour  and 
the  cabinet  were  more  than  ever  behind  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  while  on  the  other  hand  Mr. 
Chaniberlain  himself  declared   that  \\<i  vw\  V\ 
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followers  would  loyally  supjwrt  Mr.  Balfour  and 
keep  the  present  government  in  office  as  long  as 
possible.  Early  in  July,  Mr.  Balfour  had  car- 
ried through  Parliament  ])y  a  majority  of  eighty 
a  plan  for  closure,  in  order  to  limit  debate  and 
crowd  the  business  of  the  session  to  an  end. 
The  Tory  licensing  bill,  al>out  which  there  has 
been  a  groat  deal  of  feeling,  was  promptly 
passed  under  the  new  closure  rule,  but  the  bill 
for  limiting  immigration  was,  for  the  present, 
dropped.  Mr.  Balfour  has  declared  that  there 
will  be  no  general  elections  until  next  year,  un- 
less his  working  majority  in  Parliament  alto- 
gether deserts  him.  Since  he  came  into  office, 
he  has  been  completely  abandoned  by  many  of 
the  most  eminent  of  his  supporters.  Mr.  \Vin- 
ston  Churchill,  for  example,  has  not  only  with- 
drawn his  support  from  tlie  Balfour  cabinet, 
but  has  gone  completely  over  to  the  Liberal 
party,  and  is  winning  more  prestige  just  now 
than  liny  other  young  man  in  Englisli  public  life. 

One  of  the  points  upon  which  Mr. 
^^•rSfar!^  Churchill  is  most  incessantly  attack- 
ing the  Balfour  ministry  is  the  con- 
tract under  which  Chinese  coolie  labor  is  going 
into  the  South  African  mines.  The  colonial 
secretary,  Mr.  Lyttelton,  has  been  proved  to  be 
very  inaccurate  in  the  statements  he  made,  under 
which  the  plan  of  importing  the  Chinese  was 
sanctioned,  and  the  subject  is  one  that  does  not 
die  easily  in  Parliament  or  in  the  English  press. 
Mr.  Stead  has  returned  from  his  visit  to  South 
Africa  with  fresh  ammunition,  and  is  now  at- 
tacking the  government  with  great  spirit  on  the 
narrow  and  stickling  policy  that  has  been  shown 
in  reestablishing  the  Boers  on  their  devastated 
farms.  Mr.  Austen  C/hamberlain.  as  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  has  been  having  a  thorny  road 
to  travel  in  getting  liis  budget  passed.  The  ad- 
dition of  twopence  per  pound  to  the  import  tax 
on  tea  seems  to  have  stirred  up  the  British  jmb- 
lic  more  than  almost  anything  else  that  has  hap- 
pened in  a  long  time. 

,    .    ^     ^   Kiui^   Edward   made   a  visit   to   the 

England  and    ,.      ^  ^  .     t-    i      i    .        • 

Germany  (rerman  tiUiperor  at  Kiel,  late  in 
Come  Together,  j^^^^,  where  tin*  Kaiser  was  the  cen- 
tral figure  in  the  yacht  races,  which  he  would 
like  to  bring  into  as  mu<'h  prominence  as  the 
annual  contest  for  the  Amrn'm's  cup.  It  is  un- 
derstofid  that  the  Emperor  and  thi'  King  con- 
vinced each  other  of  their  disinterested  desire 
for  an  early  ending  of  the  Russo-Japanese  war, 
and  that  their  meeting  was  in  «;very  sense  pro- 
motive of  international  good-will.  It  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  signing,  at  London,  on  July  12.  of 
an  Anglo-Grerman  treaty  of  arbitration.     This 


takes  the  general  lines  of  the  treaties  EngUnd 
has  already  made  with  France,  Italy,  and  Spain. 

RuB9ta      '^^   King's  visit  to   Kiel   and  the 

and  the      Auglo-Gorman  arbitration  treaty  maj 

Dardanelles.  ^  regarded  as  fortunate  in  view  of 

certain  incidents  which  caused  great  excitement 
particularly  in  England,  in  the  latter  half  of  last 
month.  The  Japanese  had  relied  upon  England 
to  see  that  the  treaty  of  Paris  of  1856  was  kept 
in  force,  under  the  terms  of  which  the  Russians 
would  not  be  able  to  bring  their  Black  Sea  war- 
ships down  past  Constantinople,  through  the 
Dardanelles,  into  the  Mediterranean,  and  thus 
through  the  Suez  Canal  to  the  scene  of  hostilities 
in  the  far  East.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Russians  made  bold  to  send  certain  ships  through 
the  Dardanelles  on  July  13,  and  these  vesseb 
had  the  temerity  at  once  to  challenge  the  Oriental 
commerce  of  the  world  as  it  passed  down  the 
Red  Sea.  Two  ships  in  particular  made  the 
trouble,  and  they  were  the  cruisers  Petershurf 
and  Smolensk.  The  British  newspapers  went  into 
spasms,  and  the  British  public  gasped  with  as- 
tonishment and  indignation,  when  these  two 
little  Russian  cruisers  not  only  proceeded  to 
overhaul  British  ships  in  their  search  for  contra- 
band of  war,  but  coolly  seized,  among  other  ves- 
sels, a  great  British  liner  of  the  Peninsular  k 
Oriental  Company,  the  Malticca,  made  priaonen 
of  the  officers  and  crew,  pat  a  prize  crew  of  Bus- 
sians  on  board,  and  sent  her  westward  to  find  a 
Russian  port  and  a^ait  the  verdict  of  a  Rumuoi 
admiralty  judge.  The  British  press  and  the 
British  naval  men  invoiced  the  shades  of  Fidm- 
erston  and  all  the  other  masterfal  BritiBhen 
of  bygone  days,  and  scolded  the  Balfour  cabinet 
roundly  for  its  mildness  in  merely  declaring  that 
it  would  look  carefully  and  thoroughly  into  the 
facts  and  make  proper  representations  to  the 
Russian  Government.  Meanwhile,  the  British 
Egyptian  authorities  had  acted.  At  Port  Said,  the 
Malacca  was  stopped  and  detained,  with  her  Rus- 
sian crew,  ^<  pending  instructions  from  England,** 
and  the  government  at  London  formally  protert- 
ed  to  Russia.  German  ships  were  also  overlianled, 
and  in  one  instance  the  mails  for  Japan  were 
detained  in  the  search  for  official  com'municationa 


The  Law 
and 


Two  matters  of  importance  relating 
to  international  law  are  involved,  one 
the  Right  having  to  do  with  the  construction 
of  a  treaty,  the  other  with  the  general  princi- 
ples affecting  neutrals  and  the  carrying  of  con- 
traband of  war.  Everybody  has  always  known 
that  the  attempt  of  England  and  other  poven 
to  bottle  Russia  np  in  the  Black  Sea  and  not 
allow  her  ships  of  all  clsssoo  to  paaa  freely  in 
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and  out  could  rrat  only  upon  sheer  force,  and 
tliat  RusBia  would  sooner  or  later  open  the  Dar- 
lianelleB.  Just  dow,  liowever,  the  Ruseiaas  will 
iii>l  ailmit  that  they  have  disregarded  the  treaty. 
Tin-  /'elersbunf  and  the  Smolensk  belong  to  the 
tio-called  "volunteer  fleet,'' — that  ib  to  say,  they 
are  merchant  ships  fitted  for  conversion  into 
cniiaerB  in  time  of  war.  Russia  holds  that  as 
merchant  ships  they  had  a  right  to  go  through 
the  Dardanelles,  and  that  when  once  through, 
tlicre  was  no  principle  of  international  law  which 
prevented  the  Russians  from  mounting  their 
guns  and  flying  the  military  in  place  of  the  com- 
Hif  rcUl  flag.  Since  the  treaty  of  Paris  was  ad- 
verse to  Russia,  and  was  purely  arhitrary,  it 
uiust  be  admitted  that  the  Russians  have  aright 
to  construe  it  both  narrowly  and  technically. 
Furthermore,  the  British  protest  comes  late,  be- 
cause it  is  well  known  that  the  vessels  of  thi' 
Black  Sea  volunteer  fleet  have  for  quite  a  gooil 
while  past  been  going  through  the  Dardanelles, 
carrying  men  and  supplies  to  the  new  Russian 
stronghoIdB  of  the  far  East. 

On  the  other  question, — that  of  the 
■J  to  right  of  Russian  warships  to  over- 
na^ftma^.  ^^^^^^  j(,g  merchant  vessels  of  neutral 
powers  in  their  search  for  contraband  of  war, — 
the  principles  of  international  law  are  pretty  well 
eatablisheil  by  numerous  precedents  and  deci 
sioDS  of  admiralty  courts.  The  Russians  hold  that 
the  Uritish  and  other  European  ships  have  heiui 
engaged  in  a  very  large  and  profitable  trade 
with  Japan,  carrying  supplies  that  are  undoubt- 
edly intended  directly  or  indirectly  for  military 
purposes.  The  Malacca  had  on  board  a  large 
quantity  of  explosives  which  the  officers  of  tlie 
i'fhTtburg  thought  were  destined  for  Japan.  The 
British,  on  the  other  hand,  claim  that  these  ex- 
plosives had  been  sent  by  his  majesty's  govern- 
tiieut  for  the  Rritish  port  of  Hongkong. 

There  was,  in  point  of  fact,  no  ground 
4.V(  •/  M«  for  serious  excitement  in  England, 
**""'"■  for  the  simple  reason  that  Russia,  in 
her  present  position,  would  not  dream  of  inten- 
tionally violating  the  rights  of  neutrals  in  the 
Mediterranean  or  the  Red  Sea,  and  for  the  fur- 
ther reason  that  the  facts,  so  far  as  reported,  in 
n-lation  to  the  passage  of  the  Dardanelles,  while 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Japanese,  arc  nut 
clt-arly  in  violation  of  Russia's  established  cus- 
tom, nor  yet  of  the  strict  and  technical  meaning 
of  the  treaty  of  Paris.  The  presumption  of  this 
treaty  is  that  if  the  Turkish  Qovemmeut  at 
Ck>nBt«ntinople  raises  so  complaint,  there  has 
probably  been  no  unlawful  use  of  the  Darda- 
nelles  by  warships.   The  advantage  tif  the  recent 


ICumnunder-lD-Thler  of  all  the  Japunew;  armlu*  In  the  fleldj 

r'1/ijiiwhcmr.nl  between  England  and  (iormany 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  becomes  easier  to  adjust 
such  incidents  as  these  in  the  Red  Sea  waters 
and  to  bring  the  common  opinion  of  European 
nations  to  bear  upon  the  fair  and  projjer  en- 
forcement of  the  rights  of  neutrals  and  the 
spirit  of  international  law. 

By  the  middle  of  July,  the  Japanese 
jananut     advance  had   brought  Generals  Ku- 

Aavanc:       ^-qJ^-j^     (  j^j^^     ^^J     NodzU      iutO    cloSC 

communication,  making  a  combined  Japanese 
army  of  two  hundred  thousand  men,  stretching 
iu  a  semieircle  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles,  extending  eastward  from  the  raiIroa<l. 
Its  northern  jxiint  was  iibout  twenty  miles  from 
the  railroad,  s.inth  of  l.iao-Yang.  through  Feug- 
Wang-Cheng,  on  the  east,  to  within  a  few  miles 
of  Kai-Ping"(or  Kai-Ohow),  on  the  south. 

Aft-er    the  battle  of    \'af«ngow   (or 

eam't"/     Telissu).    July    11    to    Hi,    the    land 

"■"*'"''     forces  of  the  two  nations  paused  in 

their  oiJoratiuns.      It  was  lieconiing  evi^leiit  that 

the  great  pitched  battle  between  lienerat  Kuro- 

patkin  and  the  three  Japanese  coumiandera  o<j- > 
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ariiiy,uiid.-r<:oimmiiid<.f(;trn.  Iliin.nl lokyouku, 
liail  landod  at  variimH  ixiinls  cii  tlio  l.iiiolniifj; 
I'eninmila,  iiortli  ot  Port  Arthur,  niuvfii  smiili, 
attiu'k.-.)  tho  lin^^i^ians  at  Kin-i.'liow.  dolVi.tod 
tlioni  in  til.;  hattloot  Nrin^-lnin  Hill  and.  loaving 
n  fi>ii-v  to  hf.-sii.-^i'  I'lU't  Arthur,  ayain  turned 
nortlnvard.  driviiif;  tli.'  Hussians  out  of  th« 
liiau'tiin^  I'oninsula,  llie  priucipal  engagements 
Iioine  the  uno  at  \'ufaiiguw  and  the  capture  of 
Kai-I'in)^.  The  third  unay,  commanded  by  Ocn. 
liaron  MiiliitKura  Noiizu.  had  landed  at  Taku- 
ehan,  on  the  Korean  Gulf,  defeated  the  Roniana 
at  ^iu-Veii.  moved  northcastwud,  ukI  filled  in 


the  gaj)  ill  the  Japanese  line  between  Karoki 
and  Oku.  On  July  20,  Field  Marshal  Oyama, 
commander-in-chief  o[  all  the  Ja|>ane9e  ariuie* 
in  the  field,  arrived  at  Dalny  and  took  immcdi- 
Nie  direction  of  operations  against  the  T 


j.^^  (ioneral  Kuropatkin  bad  about  one 
/taaiian  hundred  and  twenty -five  thouiaiid 
'■'""•  Huseians.  concentrated  principlllf  at 
I.iaa-Yang,  with  his  iiiitpnuts  extending  nCKth- 
ward.  guardinjj;  tho  railroad  to  Mukden,  the 
capital  of  .Manchuria,  and  southward  on  the 
railniud  to  Tiiwhicliiao.  near  which  General 
Stakolhorg.  resting  aftor  hia  defeat  at  Vafan- 
gov,  had  heen  holding  the  liuaeian  right  flank, 
'i'hi;  guvcninient  at  St,  I'etersl'urg  profesnea  sb- 
fnhite  ciiiilidonce  in  General  Kuropatkin,  and 
declaros  that  this  victodes  claimed  by  the  Jai«- 
iicwe  havo  been,  in  the  main,  allowed,  hy  tli« 
liussiaus  retiring  from  reconnoissances.  General 
Kuro;iatkin  makes  his  head([uarters  in  a  rail' 
road  car  near  Liao-Yang,  and  aniK>uncos  hia 
satisfaction  with  the  way  things  arc  going — al- 
lliougU  wi!  havo  re[<ort9  of  serious  diffeivncos  of 
opinion  lielween  Admiral  Ale.xiefT  au<i  himself. 
The  Japiinese,  by  the  way,  praise  General  Kuro- 
jiatkiu  for  his  conrage  and  cool -h cad eiluesu.  hut 
(in  the  words  of  tho  Tuii/o,  of  Tokio)  -  Alexieff 
is  a  liisgrace  to  Hussia."  It  was  he,  the  Jajia- 
iiese  declare,  who  brought  on  the  war,  and  nov 
■he  is  cowardly  enough  to  lay  the  bip.me  for 
failure  on  General  Kuropatkin." 

In  the  course  of  the  Japanese  ad- 
^xl'to^iti'"  vance,   thei-o   had    been    eeveral  ira- 

portJint  engagementa,  although  no 
largo  battle.  In  several  eugagt-nients  during 
the  lirst  few  days  of  July,  the  Japaneiu-  cap- 
lured  two  important  passes  in  the  mountAin 
range  which  weparates  Feng- Wang- Cheng  from 
the  railri.iiid.  the  most  important  being  tW  Mo- 
Tiritr-Litig  I'uss.  The  cajilure  of  ihe  im[)urtAUt 
rity  "I'  K»i  Ping  (nr  Kai-Ohow)  by  the  Japaneei^ 
iiiiisi  not  be  forgotten.  <.>n  July  1  T.General  <.'ount 
Kcllor — who  liad  succeeded  Uencral  Saasulitch 
(deli'atod  on  the  Yahi>— made  an  attack  in  fon-e 
on  the  Japanese  to  rt'cover  this  pass,  but  was 
beaten  bark  with  considerable  loss  in  men 
and  guns.  An  alleged  interview  with  General 
Kiiroki  a.-'Merts  that  the  Japanese  aim  for  this 
year  is  to  occupy  tho  entire  Liao-tung  Penin- 
sula, t'cize  I'ort  Arthur,  garrison  that  place  and 
Yinkow,  and  force  the  evacuation  of  Newcliwang 
by  the  Huasiana,  General  Kurojiatkin's  men 
left  the  laat-named  city  early  in  May,  but  re- 
occupied  it  soon  after.  The  Japanese  expected 
to  force  its  evacuation  by  capturing  its  port  of 
Yinkow,  at  the  month  of  the  Liao  River, 
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uwUn  adroirel.  Bpznlirnn)^.  iif  thr  VlaiDviMtvk 
ron.  nnd  Ihis  JapnneH-  adniLrsl.  KamiiiiuriL.  whn 
jr*nlnokinirrore»th  other,  the  [urnier  tuavuld.the 
Ui  brio tE  about,  a  tntllr.) 

It  wnB  iiiijiosfiiUe  to  states  witli  ai'- 
f  cnrB<'y  tlio  ai-tuftl  ri'sult  of  tliO  Js])- 
'"'■  aneat)  operationBdgaiiist  Port  Arthur 
.luly  "ill.  f>o  many  conflicting  rejiorta 
ecn  rewiveil,  most  ot  thi-m  paeiu'd  by  tlie 
-s  •fO  both  sicloG,  jMM'hapa  with  an  intent  1m 
>].  that  the  contlition  of  the  buuie^^c^rs,  as 
i:i  ihat  of  the  dffemlers,  of  the  fortcees 
ncenain.  General  Xogi,  reported  in  com- 
'if  the  Jai«nese  fourth  army,  who  was 
inp  I'ort  Arthur,  hail  landed  sii'ge  guns  at 
aud  was  placin^t  them  upon  tlia  hills 
]  I'ort  Arthur,  which  the  Japaneee  had 
Hkiu)j;  one  by  one  during  the  last  week  in 
Admiral  Togo  ri'iwrt^fd  tliat  on  the 
of  June  27  a  torpedo  attack  at  the  en- 
of  the  h&r)>or  rosulted  in  the  sinking  of 
<«ian  guardship  and  a  torpedo-boat  de- 
r.     Thia  the  Kussiana  positively  doniod. 

It  is  certain  that,  on  the  night  of 
■i,  .Tun*  22,  Admiral  Wittehoeft,  the 
"""■»f.-tual  liuBsian  commander  at  Tort 
r,  with  six  battleships  (including  the 
IN.  the  <-ianviteh,  and  the  PallaiOi.  which 
e^n  repairetl),  tour  cniisera  (probably  the 
.  the  Diitna,  the  Askohl,  and  the  Jiayan), 
fourteen  destroyers,  planned  a  dash  to 
>.  The  Japanese  patrols  discovered  th<! 
ins  and  informed  Admiral  Togo  hy  wiro- 
l^raphy.  All  night  the  Japanese  torpedo 
h&raued  the  Rnasians,  destroying,  accord- 
>  Japanese  reports,  the  battleship  I'eresritt, 
ing  ibe  battleship  Sevaslopol,  and  sorlouB- 
ozing  the  cruiaer  Diana.  When  Admiral 
arrived  the  next  morning,  the  Russian 
had  eac^ied  into  tbe  harbor.  Admiral 
(dTi  report  to  the  Cur  positively  denied 


the  loss  of  any  vcBacl  in  this  engagement,  but 
the  testimony  of  ujany  i  'innt^se  who  subsequently 
left  I'ort  Arthur  wnuM  kim'iii  to  conlirm  beyond 
a  doubt  the  tnith  of  Admiral  Togo's  report. 

RuBsia's  successes  up  to  tbe  mid- 
X*;™"*  die  of  Julv,  little  as  they  could  affect 
**''"■  the  final  'outcome  of  tijo  war.  had 
been  achieved  by  the  uow  famous  Vladivostok 
atiuftdron.  These  four  Mhips,  the  li-'-isi-i.  the 
/{iiril,;  the  H-j'i'i/r  (recently  hauKid  off  tbe  rocks 
and  repaireil),  and  the  Oromuhui,  with  seven  or 
eight  torpedo  boats,  had  kept  uji  a  constant 
raiding  since  the  gallant  Admiral  Skrydloff  took  ' 
command,  early  in  June.  They  are  fine  cruisers, 
of  highspeed,  which  has  enabled  ibem  to  escape 
punishment  by  tlio  licavier  but  Hluwev-iimving 
■lapanese  warehipa  with  which  Admiral  Kami- 
mura  has  been  watching  them.  The  actual  com- 
mander of  the  Sfiuadrun  in  its  ojMirationa  was 
Vice-Admiral  He/obraKoff,  hut  ihe  direcling 
spirit  has  been  Skrydloff.  The  raids  had  all 
been  successful.  The  third  excursioii.  on  June 
;!ii,  was  made  down  the  east  ci>ast  of  Korea.  TJie 
town  of  Wonsan  was  again  slielled,  and  two 
small  vessels  sunk.  Admiral  Kaniiniura  gave 
chase,  but  tiie  Russians  extinguished  their  lights 
and  esc-ape^  in  the  darkness  and  fog.  As  we 
go  to  press,  the  squadron  is  rejiorled  to  huvo 
again  left  X'ladivoatok  and  to  be  in  tlio  Tiicific 
I  Icean,  preying  ou  Japiinesi'  commerce.  .Judged 
iiythetestof  actnaladiievemeiit.  .\.iniiral  Skryd- 
loff ia  tho  greatest  Russian  commander  of  the 
war  in  either  branch  of  the  service. 

In  tho  matter  of  tlie  use  of  the  tole- 
' f?ujl<,ni  gi-aph  and  tiie  telephone  in  warfare, 
In  Wat.  jiij,  ,Jaj,a,ioi«!  are  as  much  up-to-date 
as  any  Kwroiwan  army.  The  Mritioh  boast  of  being 
tbe  first  to  use  telegraphy  in  war  ;  the  Jajianeae 
proudly  claim  that  they  are  the  lirst  to  use 
wireless  teh-graphy.  The  service  rendered  by 
the  "wireless"  in  Japan's  naval  operations  has 
already  Ixjeii  spoken  of  in  these  ]iageK.  and  is 
rurther  considered  in  Mr.  Maver's  iirtichi  in 
this  number  of  the  Rkvikw.  The  Japanese 
field  telegraph  and  teleplione  service  is  very 
highly  develojied.  and  the  telegraph  section  of 
tbeir  engineer  cnrps  not  only  esUblishes  and 
maintains  communication  for  their  own  army, 
but  has  done  some  excellent  work  in  destroying 
the  wires  of  the  Russians,  It  is  reported 'that 
(luring  the  battle  of  Vafangow  the  Japanese 
batteries,  stretching  over  a  front  of  some  fifteen 
or  twenty  miles,  were  all  connected  by  tele- 
jibone.  In  connection  with  what  Mr.  Maver 
has  to  say  about  the  intention  of  tlw  \'ti\\.tt\ 
States    (ioveniment    to  aesunie  cuuiTiA   ol   \XiB 
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wireless  telegraph  Btations  on  our  coaets,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  early  in  July  a  bill  was 
introducod  in  tlie  British  Parliament  making 
wireless  telegraphy  a  government  monopoly 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 

,  Reports  of  internal  unrest  continue  to 
Usrtit  come  from  Russia.  LaatmonthPoland 
"'"■  was  reported  to  tie  on  the  verge  of  rov- 
olation,  and  Governor  ■  General  Cliertkoff  has 
asked  for  anthority  to  proclaim  the  province  in  a 
Htate  of  siege.  On  June  29,  about  one  thousand 
Socialists  and  others  who  had  been  thrown  out  of 
work  as  a  result  of  the  industrial  depression 
caused  by  the  war  paraded  tlie  streets  of  War- 
saw, carrying  red  Sags  inscribed  "  Down  with 
Gsarism."  The  police,  it  is  reported,  made  no 
attempt  to  stop  the  procession,  and  even  took  off 
their  caps  as  it  went  by.  Disturbances  over  the 
Biippresfiion  of  the  Armenian  Cliurch  have  not 
been  quelled  ;  and  the  RussiGcation  policy  of 
Minister  von  Plehve  has  excited  widespread  de- 
nunciation even  in  the  French  press,  M.  Cl^- 
mencean  referring  to  the  minister  as  "the  incar- 
nation of  brute  force  as  an  arbiter  in  human 
affairs."  It  may  bo  that  the  Czar  is  really  bo- 
ginning  to  see  for  himself  the  abuses  that  Gen- 
eral Bobrikoft's  assassin  killed  himself  to  make 
known.  Early  in  July,  it  was  announced  (al- 
though not  couflmicd)  from  St.  Petersburg  that, 
by  imperial  decree,  "  administrative  justice  "  had 
been  abolished,  "and  persons  accused  of  politi- 
cal crimes  will  henceforth  be  tried  by  the  courts 
under  regular  legal  procedure,"  The  faithful 
enforcement  of  this  decree  would  do  away  with 
the  greatest  scandal  of  Russian  misgovernment 
and  the  greatest  menace  to  the  development  of 
Russia  in  the  direction  of  modern  civilization. 

^  I     The  appointment   of    Prince    John 
aabrmtf    Obolensky  to  succeed  the  late  Gen- 
Suectttor.    qj.^j  Uobrikoff  as  governor-general  of 
Finland  (not  General  von   Wahl,  &a  had  h 
previously  announced)  is  an  indication  that 
policy  of  repression  is  to  be  continued.    In 
■  letter   to    a   friend,   which  came  out  after 
double  killing  of  Hobrikoff  and  himself,  Yoi 
Schaumann  declared  that  he  had  no  confei 
ates,  but  that  his  deud  was  prompted  solely  1 
desire  to  get  buf ure  the  ('zar  information  conci 
ing  the  Russian  administration  in  Finland  wl 
otherwise  the  monarch  would  never  know.    ' 
obsequious  Finnish  Senators,  most  of  them  c 
tures  o(    Robrikof!,  had    passed    "a  etroi 
worded   resolution"    expressing   the    "dee] 
condemnation  "  of  Schaumann's  crime  and 
claiming  any  sympathy  with  the  so-called  pT 
Swedish  party.    The  Czar,  tlirough  Minister  ^ 


Plehve,  had  declared  that  the  Finnish  people 
should  not  suffer  for  Schaumann's  crime,  bat 
the  appointment  of  Prince  John  Obolenekj- 
would  indicate  that,  after  all,  the  young  ideal- 
istic Finn  died  in  vain.  The  career  of  the  new 
governor-general  has  gained  him  the  reputation 
of  being  one  of  the  most  cruel  and  ruthless  ad- 
ministrators in  Russia.  His  harsh  treatment  of 
the  offending  students  and  peasants  in  Kharkoff 
almost  cost  him  his  life,  in  1902.  Even  if  the 
new  decree  against  "  administrative  justice  "  be 
actually  carried  into  effect,  the  appointment  of 
Prince  Obolensky  is  in  singular  confirmation  of 
what  the  Finnish  writer  quoted  in  our  article 
on  Sweden  and  Norway  on  page  208  has  to 
say  about  the  real  purpose  of  the  KussiScation 
policy  in  Finland. 

France's  relations  to  the  ^'aticto 
Millet,     continue  to  verge  upon  serious  open 

rupture.  Pope  Pius'  recent  note  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  powers,  through  hie  secretary 
of  state,  Monsignor  Merry  del  Val,  denouncing 
President  Loubet's  visit  to  the  King  of  Italy, 
had  provided  ammunition  for  the  anti- Cleric^ 
in  the  republic,  and  liad  resulted  in  the  recall  o( 
the  French  amiiassador  to  the  Vatican.  The 
radical  supporters  of  Premier  Combes  are  now 
demanding  the  full  separation  of  Church  anil 
State,  or  the  abolition  of  the  famous  Concordat, 
under  the  terms  of  which  Franco-Papal  rela- 
tions have  been  maintained  for  a  century. 
Monsignor  del  Val  had  gone  further  than  pro- 
testing,—he  had  demanded  the  resignations  of 
certain  French  bishops  of  known  Uepuhlicso 
sympathies,  commanding  them  to  repair  to  Rome 
The  French  Government,  on  its  side,  liad  fo^ 
bidden  them  to  leave  their  sees,  declaring  that. 
as  it  pays  the  salaries  of  the  clergy,  it  has  s 
right  to  demand  a  share  in  the  administration  of 
discipline.  Further,  it  had  demanded  the  with- 
drawal of  the  "letters  of  recall."    So  the  mattw  , 
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POLITICS  AMD  OOVERNMENT— AMERICAN. 

Jane 21. —The  Repablican  D&tlooal  coaveation  meetH 
in  Chicagotuid  is  addressed  b;  Elibu  Root  as  temporary 
chumuui  <aee  July  number  of  Rkview  or  Reviews, 

page  4S) President  RooBevslt  names  s  commiHBion 

to  tnTeBtigat«  the  Slocum  disaster  at  New  York 

lx>aiai&nB  DemocratH  instruct  tor  Parker. 

Jane  39. — The  Republican  national  convention  at  Chi- 
cago adopts  a  platforni ;  Speaker  Cannon  Is  made  per- 
manent chairman  —  Texas  Democrats  instruct  for 
Parker ;  Vermont  Democratn  declare  that  he  is  the 
moet  available  candidate. . .  .Eli  H.  Port«r  Is  named  tor 
governor  by  the  Democrats  of  Vermont. 

Jane  28. — The  Republican  national  convention  at 
Chicago  nominates  Theodore  Roosevelt,  of  New  York, 
for  President,  and  Charles  W.  Fairbanks,  of  Indiana, 
for  Vice-President ;  no  other  candidates  are  named  in 
tbeconrenlion  ...Secretary  George  B.  Cortelyou  is 
choaen  chairman  of  the  National  Republican  Com- 
mittee and  at  once  resigns  his  cabinet  posL 

June  24. — President  Roosevelt,  having  accepted  the 
resignstiouH  of  Attorney -General  Knox  and  Secretary 
Cart«l;oit,  to  take  effect  on  July  1,  appoints  William 
.H.  Moody,  now  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Attorney-Gen- 
eral :  Paul  Morton,  of  IHIaols,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  ; 
and  Victor  H.  Metcalf,  of  California,  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and   Labor President   Roosevelt  orders  the 

United  States  tariff  rates  extended  to  and  post-offices 
CHlablisbed  in  the  Panama  Canal  zone. 

June  ST.— Judge  Charles  E.  Magoon  is  appointed 
general  counsel  of  the  Panama  Canal  Commission. 

June  38. — One  of  the  conrlctedSt.  Lonis  "boodlers" 
makes  a  confession  to  Circuit  Attorney  Folk,  giving 
details  of  tbe  bribery  combine  In  the  St.  Louis  House 


w  July  10.  1991.) 

July  7.— Champ  Clark,  of  -Missouri,  is  made  perma- 
nent chairman  of  the  Democratic  nnlional  convention  at 
St.  Louis. 

July  8.— The  Democratic  national  convention  at  St. 
Louis  adoptH  a  platform. 

July  0. — The  Democratic  national  convention  at  St. 
Louis  noniinaies  Alton  B.  Parker,  of  New  Ybrk,  for 
President  ou  the  lirst  ballot ;  Judge  Parker  sends  a 
message  to  the  convention  that  if  its  action  is  ratifled 
by  the  people  he  will  deem  it  his  duty  to  maintain  the 
gold  standard,  anil  that,  in  view  of  the  failure  of  the 
convention  to  make  any  utterance  on  the  subject, 
he  desires  this  fully  understood  ;  the  convention  replies 
to  Judge  Parker  that  the  gold  st«ndard  is  not  regarded 

as  an  issue  in  the  pending  campaign Democratic 

primaries  in  Texas  renominate  United  States  Senator 
Culberson  and  Governor  fjinham. 

July  10.— The  Democratic  national  convention  at  St. 


Jnne  a».— Maine  Republicans  nominate  William  T. 

Cobb  for  governor MtsBonri  Democrats  instruct  for 

Senator  Cockrell President  Roosevelt  orders  the  re- 

iospection  of  all  pnonongcr^iarrying  steamboats  in  New 
York  Harbor. 

June  30. — The  Prohibition  national  convention  at  lu- 
diAnapolis  nominates  Dr.  Silas  C.  Swallow,  of  Penn- 
sylvania,  for  President,   and   George  W,   Carroll,    of 

Texas,    Cor    Vice-President Vermont    Republicans 

nominate  Charles  J.  Bell  for  governor. 

July  I.— Messrs,  Morton  and  Metcalf  succeed  Secre- 
taries Moody  and  Cortelyou,  respectively,  while  Mr. 
Uoudy  becomeK  Attorney- General  and  Mr.  Knox  re- 
tirta  from  the  cabinet. 

July  3.— President  Roosevelt  arrives  at  Oyster  Bay. 

July  4.— Judge  Beekman  Winthrop  is  inaugurated 
governor  of  Porto  Rico. 

Jnly  S.— The  Populist  national  convention  noml- 
notnt  Thomas  K  WotBOU,  of  Georgia,  (or  President, 
and  Tho&uu  H.  TrfbUes,  of  Nebnaka,  for  Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

July  A. — The  Demociatlo  national  convention  meets 
It  St.  tonis ;  John  Sharp  WIUUuiu,  of  MlBsissippi,  Is 
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Lonia  nominstes  Henrjr  Q.  DktIs,  of  West  Ylrgtnia,  tor 
Tice-PreaideDt,  and  adloums. 

July  11.— PresideDt  RooseTelt  and  Senator  FairbaukB 
hftTe  a  conference  at  Oyster  Bay. 

July  13.— William  J.  Bryan  charges  that  Judge  Parker 
was  nominated  for  President  by  crooked  and  indefen- 
sible methoda. 

July  1-1. —State  Senator  McCarren,  August  Betmont, 
tmdCongre.tHmaa  W.  Boiirke  Cockran,  all  of  New  York, 
ore  gnetits  of  Chief  Judge  Parker  at  Esopux,  N.  7. 

July  15.— Senator  Piatt,  of  New  York,  and  Chairmaa 
Cortelyou,  of  the  Republican  National  Committee,  con- 
lor  with  President  Roosevelt. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVEKNMENT— FOREIGN. 

June  26.— The  Canadian  Parliament  debates  the 
Ihindoaald-Fisber  inc[dunt. 

Jane  27.— Tbe  New  Zealand  Parliament  opens. 

Jane  38.— President  Amailor  signs  a  bill  which  prao- 
Ucally  establinhea  a  gold  standard  in  Panama. 

July  1.— SeBor  Zaldo,  secretary  of  stat«  and  juetioe 

of  Cuba,  resigns The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies 

Totes  down  a  proposition  to  discuss  the  Chartreuse 
bribery  scandal. 

July  6.— The  British  Government  announcea  that 
Parliament  will  not  be  dissolved  this  year  unless  audi 
action  be  made  neces- 
sary by  lock  of  sup- 
July  T.— General 
Andi«,  the  French 
minister  of  war,  U 
twice  defeated  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies 
....TheBrltUh  Gov- 
emmeut  withdraws 
the  alien  Immigra- 
Uon  bill. 

July  11.— The  elec- 
tion of  Porflrio  Diaz 
as  president,  and  Ra- 
mon Corral  as  vice- 
pceddent,  of  the  re- 
public of  Mexico  is 
announced  (see  page 

196).  EAHL  UHAV. 

July    18.— The      (Tbe  BUcoeuor  of  Lord  Minto  u 
French     Parliament         governor-general  of  Canada.) 
adJouruH. 

July  14.— The  British  Government  announces  Ite 
scheme  of  army  reform. 

July  15. — A  preferential  tariff  agreement  between 
Canada  and  the  South  African  states  is  annonnced. 

INTSRNATIONAI.  RELATIONS. 


June  3B.— Setlor  de  Ohaldla,  tha  n 
Panama  to  the  Unltod  States,  Is  racelTed  by  PnaideDt 
Roosevelt. 

June  ST.— Oermany  deddes  to  send  a  warship  to  de- 
mand redress  from  Haiti  for  the  stoning  of  her  minitter. 
July  4.— It  Is  announced  that  a  British  gonboat  bM 
been  ordered  to  Newchwang. 

July  T.— As  a  result  of  Inquirlea  by  the  United  StatM 
as  to  British  plana  In  Tibet,  it  Is  learned  that  the  Britiah 
Government  Is  ready  to  withdraw  ita  expedition  as  soon 
as  certain  promisee  are  made  by  the  Tibetans. 

July  9.— France  concludes  on  arbitration  treaty  with 
Sweden  and  Norway. 
Jaly  11.— Tbe  British  steamer  Cheltenham  Is  decUted 
a  prise  of  tbe  Rnssias 
Vladivostok  fleet. 

July  la.—An  Angfa)- 
German  arhlbatiaB 
treaty  is  signed  at  Loo- 
July  14.— Coneapoa- 
denee  dfacloainf  tha 
"open  door"  negatia. 
tiona  with  China  it 
made  public  at  Vs^ 
ington. 

July  U.— The  Peten- 
butv>   of  the  riiMlw 
volnntaer  Blaek  Sea 
fleet,  Htopa  theBrftU 
liner  Jfalacca  and 
takeaher  aa  a  prlaa  to 
Sues Fear  of  Inter- 
national compllGattona 
canan  a  sharp  faQ  of 
The  RossUn  prtert  who  headed      «»«J» '"  IxmdMi. 
a  choTBe  at  the  battle  of  the          July  10.— The  Smu- 
Yaln.   Re  is  now  111  from  Ua      lenck,  of  the  Rn^aa 
wonnds  In  the  Mnkden  hoqi-      volunteer  Black  Sw 
t^                                                  fleet,  stops  the  North 
German  Uoyd  Umt 
PHm  Heitwith.  and  selaea  her  J^anoae  mall. 

July  30.- The  British  aothoritlea  at  Port  Said  dotata 
the  captured  liner  Jtfalacca,wltii  her  Rn^an  prise  n«w, 
"  pending  instructions  from  England ; "  tbe  Britlih 
Government  sends  a  protest  to  Ruaala  against  tbe  sets- 
ure,  the  Dardanelles  question  being  left  in  abeTsnea 
—  Prance  sends  an  ultimatum  to  the  Vatican  demud- 
Ing  the  withdrawal  of  letters  recalling  UahiqH  vaStK 
penalty  of  severance  of  all  relations. 

THE  RUSSO-JAPANEBB  WAR. 

June  08.- Admiral  Togo  sncoanters  the  Roarian  flest 

off  Port  Arthur ;  a  battleship  la  sank,  and  a  batOeddp 

and  cruisers  disabled — The  Russian  fleet  returns  to 

Port  Arthur. 

Jnne  as.— General  Knropatkin  refnaea  battle  at  Eat- 
Ping,  and  continuea  his  retreat  northward. 

June  SA.— General  Koropatkln  atatea  that  the  Japa- 
nese captured  the  pasaes  of  Fen-abiil-llng,Uo-TliiK.LlBK 
and  Ta-Ling — The  Japwncee  e^Coi*  forts  aaaUMMt 
of  Fort  Arthur. 

June  9T.— The  Buaslan  Fort  Aitbiir  fleet  makw  a 
antle,  but  is  dlscovend  bjr  Admtrkl  Tugfim  patmla,  aid 
ntlnawlth  the  reported  loM  of  OaAnnM  Mtdths 
_    _    ub«MaMv.Alla«tMtl«a«taii 
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»divoat«k  Bqnadron,  (Mill  the  vessel  and  her 
mnflscAted. 

-The  VUdiToatok  Bqnadron,  under  comnmnii 
Iniiral  Besobrazoff,  makes  a  Cliird  raid  down 
n  coast,  shelling  Wonnan  and  siakiog  two 
lAoese  vessels ;  Admiml  Kaiuimura  gives 
the  Rusaians  escape. 

-The  Czar  appoints  Prinee  John  Oliolensky 
^Deral  of  Finland,  to  succeed  General  Bobri- 

-The  Japanese,  under  General  Oku,  capture 

|or  Kai-Chovr). 

— A  strong   Rnsinian   force   under   General 

Her  attacks  the  Japanese  at  Mo-Ting-Llng 

ia  driven  back  with  loss. 

—Chinese  refugees  from  Port  Arthur  declare 

sea  July  11  and  14  tour  thousand  Japanese 

1  b;  RusHian  mines  in  attempting  to  hold  a 

noer  bad  captured. 

—The  Vladivostok  squadron  is  reported  off 

1  coBBl  of  Japan,  Stetunlng  southward. 

BR  OCCURRENCBS  OF  THE  MONTH. 

— The  funeral  of  General  Bobrikoff,  at  St. 

{,  ts  attended  by  the  Csar. 

—The  first  through  train  for  Victoria  Falls 

ape  to  Cairo  Railroad  leaves  Cape  Town. 

—In  the  fall  of  a  ti^n  from  a  bridge  over  the 

'er,  in  the  province  of  Teme!,  Spain,  thirty 

e  killed. 

. — Three  tailors  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  are  en- 

n  emplojing  other  than  union  workmen. . . . 

ctnnmemorating  the  Canadian  tercentenary 

it  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Croix  River  and  at 

line Au  international  congress  of  the  Sal- 

EDJ  opens  in  London. 

—Thirty-three  persons  are  drovraed  by  an  ac- 

i  water  niain  near  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

. — A  monument  erected  in  memory  of   the 

■oops  who  fell  at  Waterloo  Is  unveiled  on 

tfleld Nearly  six  hundred  emigrants  are 

a  the  sinking  of  the  Scandinavian-American 
Titrge.,  which  gtrikea  a  rock  west  of  the  Meb- 
1»e  United  States  Navy  Department  signs  a 
vith  the  De  Forest  Company  tor  a  wireless 
•ervice  (see  page  191). 
L — The    National    Bdncatlonol    Association 

-The  centennial  onntYenary  of  the  birth  of 
Bawtfaome   la  obaerred  at  Concord,  Mass, 

m. 

— Mot«  tlian  a  thoniond  Aohlneae, — men, 
ad  ehOdraa, — ore  i^art«d  to  li»Te  been 
A  ^  Dnteh  tKoopi. 


July  13.— A  cloudburst  near  Manila,  P.  I.,  kills  two 
hundred  persons  and  damages  property  to  the  amount 
of  f3,000,000....1n  a  collision  on  the  Chicago  &  East- 
ern Illinois  Railroad,  near  Chicago,  20  persona  are 
killed  and  25  injnred. 

July  13. — All  Qegotiationn  between  the  packers  and 
their  employees  for  a  settlement  of  the  strike  are 
broken  off. 

July  19.— President  Roosevelt  receives  a  delegation  of 
Pennsylvania  miners  at  Oyster  Bay. 

July  ao.— Mrs.  Florence  Maybrick  leaves  England,  a 
tree  woman The  meatstrike  is  settled,  arbitration  be- 
tween packers  and  strikers  tieitig  arranged. 

DBITUABV. 

June 33. —Rev.  Ale;(atider  MacKennal,  D.D.,  89. 

June  24.— El-Congressman  Carlos  D.  Sheldon,  of 
Michigan,  fl4. .. .Lieut. -Cui.  Wright  P.  Edgerton,  pro- 
fessor ol  niatliematics  at  West  Point,  53. 

June    35.— Clement    Scott,    the    Eiiglish    dramatic 

critic,  83 Henry  A.  Rogers,   president  of  the  New 

York     Board    of     Education,    60 I£x-Congre«snian 

James  A.  McKenaie,  of  Kentucky,  64. 

JuneSfl.— Monsignor  Guldl,  apostolic  delegate  to  the 
Philippines,  63. 

June  28.— "Dan"  Emmett,  the  author  of  "Dixie,"  89. 

June  29.— Col.  Joseph  H.  Brighani,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  (15. .. .Ex-United  States  Senator 
John  L.  Mitchell,  of  Wisconsin,  63. ..  .Charles  Hill 
Sprt^lie,  a  well-known  scientist,  77. 

July  1. — George  Frederick  Watts,  the  English  pointer 

and  sculptor,  87 Seilor  Dupuy  de  l;ome,  who  was 

Spanish  minister  at  Washington  prior  to  the  outbreak 
of  the  Spanish- American  War,  53. 

July  3. — Dr.  Theodor  Herzl,  president  of  the  Zionist 


July  4. — Prof.  John  Bell  Hatcher,  a  promineet  scien- 
tific collector,  48. 

July  8.— Ex-Chief  Justice  Joseph  H.  Lewis,  of  the 
Kentucky  Court  of  Appeals,  80. 

July  7.— Brig.-Gen.  Thomas  B.  Howard,  asurvivorot 
the  Seminole  War  in  Florida,  the  Creek  War  in  Georgia, 
the  Texas  revolution,  the  Mexican  War,  and  the  Civil 
War,  84. 

July  10. — Gecieral  Toral,  the  Sponisli  commander  who 
surrendered  Santiago  to  the  American  forces,  July,  1898. 

July  II.— Rt.  Rev.  Frederick  Dan  Huutington,  Epis- 
copal Bishop  of  Central  New  Yorli,  85 Rev.  Lemuel 

Moss,  D,D.,  a  well  known  Baptist  writer  and  educator, 
75, 

July  13.— Mayor  Samuel  -M.  Jones,  ot  Toledo,  58. 

July  14,— Paul  Krflger,  former  president  of  the  South 

African  Republic,  19. George  B.  Pearson,  a  pioneer 

railroad-builder  of  lows,  75 Lawson  N.   Fuller,  a 

veteran  New  York  horseman,  80. 

July  17.— The  Very  Rev.  Stephen  Kealy,  of  New  York, 
General  Superior  of  the  Congregation  of  St.  Paul  of  the 
Cross,  known  as  the  Paasionist  Order,  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  55. 

July  la— Dr.  Isaac  Roberts  of  Crowborough,  Eng- 
land, the  well-known  astronomer  and  geologist,  75. 

July  19.— Robert  Ixickhnrt,  of  New  York,  linen  mer- 
chant, coiled  the  "  father  of  golf  "  in  this  country,  67. 


CARTOON   COMMENTS   ON    THE    NOMINATIONS. 


"Open  yoar  mouth  and  ahnt  your  ejea. 
And  I'll  Kivc  yua  sumethliiit  to  nuiko' you  wiae." 
From  ttie  Tima  (Miane&polk!}. 


CARTOON  COMMENTS  ON  THE  NOMINATIONS. 


"-n-rll.  Judse,  1  m 


el  a  little  safor  wllh  y< 


^.     W        -fas 
B>ZA>  tottaekof  mtfoii)!  "Now.  bII  tutfvtii 
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Fmm  the  Maa  (New  York). 

A  notable  rhaniCP  In  the  cartnon  Held  iHlheappeaninn of 
Mr.  Homer  Daveiijiort  on  the  RcpnbUcan  side.  Hln  draw- 
iagf.  are  published  dailj-  in  the  JfnK,  of  New  York.  Two  of 
them  arc  on  this  pHge.  HIa  work  has  Ibt  old-time  vlKor.  H« 
ha*  been  relterntlnK  the  ronnection  of  Megan.  Belmont  ami 
Bill  with  Judge  Parker-It  nomination. 


From  the  Matt  (New  York). 


Thk  Doskkt  :  "Say.  bnt  this  Ih  flne !    That's  the  flret  time       ,  '"  ^'''  •"1'""  ""111  not  be  allowA  todo  any  Ulklnic  ilarlnf 
rve  been  able  to  make  theae  two  wIukh  work  (ogcthor  In      "•"  o^mPMR"-  -»"".  flnw. 
(en  years."— From  the  Juumot  (MhmeapollH).  From  the  Ofaibe  (New  York). 
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I'sicu  8ax;    -Never  Bwsp  pilots  while  croBBlng»  Btrwini."— From  thaA'urUi^mirfcan  (Fbiladel[tlii&). 


The  Pbexident  {In  Mr.  Panl  Mortnn,the  new  Sccretarr 

cif  the  N»v>-) :  '■  Y.m  bsvo  done  ao  well  with  the  Mrs,  now 
"Thl*  la  so  Bndden."  'e'  ■"  ™e  what  yon  r»n  do  with  the  ships." 

btiiH  (Chicago).  Froia  the  I<c<vl«r  (CleveUnd), 
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(The  newsiHipen  tell  of  the  AaiXf  hDrseback  rMee  of  Mr.  Roosevelt.  Judge  Parker,  and  the  venenble  Mr.  DbtIs,  of  Wert 

Virginia.    Rut  Candidate  Fairbanks,  at  Indiana,  takes  the  suramer  more  calmly.) 

From  the  ficnild  (New  Yurk). 


i.iso  TOTRT  i)HTnBBB.A  TIs  not  for  inB  to  stake  the  tTBO, 

PnUDBHTiAi.  KOMiniB  PAiBBAinu.  But  If  the  fmlt  should  arop,  I  would  not  Has. 

nme*  (HinneapoUs).  From  the  Ftontrr  Prtm  (St.  Pan)), 
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aof  Uh  OdsI  decWoD  of  Ocn.  NclaoD  A.  Mllvn 
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[After  "MolbrP  0.m«,"] 
*'■""'"■  Ilej-  dliUllp  diddle,  tlie  tniot  >nd  the  flildle. 

■f^t^  ,s..fc,.  .l4kln«  .lie  R.-,.»1.11.-Bn  .^nii-.lKi.  gun  by  TiIi!'eleph.nt7«^h^'(V1^3h  Uft 

IWK  «.!!*.■<-«»  Wl»«n.m  t..  ll.e  M.  UmU  .-..i.v.nlioii.  ^,,j  ,^^  j,^j,  ^,,  ^^.^^  ^,^  ,^^  ^^^^^^ 

k>iMU  llic  ll'"rj.l  (New  Yurk).  From  the  ^nfdcaii  (New  York). 


ALTON  B.  PARKER:    A  CHARACTER  SKETCH. 


BY  JAMES  CREELMAN. 
(Staff  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Worhl.) 


THE  supreme  mission  of  the  Democratic 
party  in  the  United  States  is  to  keep 
alive  the  principle  of  competition  ;  and,  with 
that  political  and  economic  idea  accepted  as  th(^ 
underlying  thought  of  our  peculiar  form  of 
^vemment,  Alton  Brooks  Parker  emerges  into 
the  struggle  for  control  of  the  nation  as  the  unde- 
niable leader  of  const^rvatisin. 

"With  the  nomination  of  tliis  strong,  hrave, 
sober  American — who  has  risen,  bv  slieer  force 
of  character,  from  the  obscure  drudgery  of  a 
farm  boy  to  preside,  at  the  ago  of  forty-five  years, 
over  the  highest  court  in  the  great  State  of  New 
York — the  Democracy  once  more  takes  its  place 
as  the  advocate  and  guarantor  of  government 
accord ing-to  the  written  Constitution  and  written 
lawtr.  as  against  the  personal  and  radical  policies 
■wh it'll  inspire  and  control  the  Republican  party 
to-day. 

At  the  root  of  Judge  Parker's  candidacy  is 
the  contention  that  a  just  government  exists 
(■niy  for  ]>ublic  purposes^  and  that  the  use  of 
puMic  powers  for  private,  ends — as  in  the  tariff 
laws — not  only  violates  the  spirit  of  our  institu- 
tions, but  leads  to  favoritism,  corruption,  and  a 
perilous  disruption  of  the  conditions  which  are 
necessary  to  the  equal  development  of  the  moral, 
mental,  and  material  interests  of  the  American 
people. 

Judge  Parker  stands  for  expeiience  and  pre- 
cedent, as  opposed  to  inspiration.  He  believes 
in  party  responsibility  rather  than  in  personal 
responsibility  for  government.  In  that  respect 
he  is  unlike  Grover  Cleveland  or  Theodore 
Hoosevelt.  One  must  go  to  the  earlier  Ameri- 
can Presidents  to  find  bis  like  in  character  and 
temperament. 

For  months  before  his  nomination  for  Presi- 
dent. Judge  Parker  was  accused  of  cowardict^ 
liecaase  he  refused  to  stain  the  traditions  of  his 
great  judicial  office  by  publicly  discussing  po- 
litical questions.  He  bore  the  strain  of  open 
criticism  and  private  pressure  in  silence.  Po- 
litical leaders  and  powerful  newspapers,  once 
urging  liis  nomination,  grew  faint  in  their  sup- 
port, and  showered  him  with  messages  of  warn- 
ing. With  a  bitterness  almost  unprecedented 
in  American  politics,  Mr.  Bryan  attacked  him 
as  -the  muzzled  candidate"  of  corrupt  Wall 
Street  adventurers  and  sinister  politicians.    The 


leader  of  Tammany  Hall  fomented  opposition  to 
his  nomination  on  the  ground  that  he  was  not 
his  own  mast(ir.  and  that  his  silence  was  due  to 
the  control  of  Davitl  B.  Hill.  Every  device  that 
human  ingenuity  could  suggest  was  used  to 
sting  him  into  utterance. 

The  s])h^ndid  mrttle  of  the  man  was  demon- 
strated by  his  dignified  silence  in  the  face  of 
slan<ler  and  undcserv(>d  alnise.  Not  even  to 
gain  the  gr(i.atest  office  on  earth  would  he  violate 
his  lofty  Conceptions  of  judicial  and  civic  pro- 
priety. That  ringing  telegram  to  the  St.  Louis 
convention  afterward  smote  tlu;  l^rvan  and 
Tarn  many  falsehoods  into  dust,  and  revealed 
Judge  Parker  as  a  statesman  and  l(>ader  of  un- 
shakable convictions,  independence,  and  lion- 
like courage.  Hut,  until  his  party  called  him, 
he  foi'bore  to  speak. 

Not  only  his  opponents  deman<led  a  statement 
of  his  views,  llis  warmest  supporters  urged 
him  to  make  his  political  opinions  known.  The 
N(rw  York  Worltij  foremost  among  those  who 
advocated  his  nomination,  warned  him  in  a 
series  of  powerful  editorials  that  his  sihmce  gave 
a  color  of  justification  to  Mr.  Bryan's  tirades,- 
and  that  luj  was  rapidly  losing  political  strength. 
In  behalf  of  tin;  editor  of  t4ie  \}'orhf,  the  writer 
of  this  article  wrote  to  Judge  Parker.  This  is 
a  part  of  his  reply,  which  I  venture  now  to  pub- 
lish for  the  first  time  : 

Albany,  June  17, 1904. 
You  may  be  right  in  thinking  that  an  expression  of 
my  viewH  is  necessary  to  secure  the  nomination.  If  so, 
let  tlie  nomination  go.  I  took  the  position  that  I  have 
maintaine<l, — first,  Ijecause  I  deenie<l  it  my  duty  to  the 
court ;  second,  because  I  do  not  think  the  nomination 
for  such  an  office  sliould  be  souglit.  I  still  l)elieve  that 
I  am  right,  and  tlierefore  exj^ect  to  remain  st-eadfast. 

Very  truly  youi-s, 

Alton  li.  Paukek. 

There,  in  his  own  hand,  is  Judge  l*arker's  ex- 
planation of  his  silence.  It  illustrates  his  char- 
acter, lie  might  hav<^  answered  Mr.  Hryan  by 
pointing  to  his  labor  union  dt'cisions  and  his 
sweeping  common-law  condemnation  of  coml)ina- 
tions  in  restraint  of  trade.  He  might  have  sh<.>wn 
that  he  was  under  no  -political  ol>ligations  to 
Oavitl  B.  I  111  I,  for  the  reason  that  it  was  lie  who 
managed  the  campaign  which  resulted  in  Mr. 
Hill's  election  as  governor  of  New  York.  Hut 
he    endured    misrepreseutatum   «L\iv\.   v;aV\e^\.\vt^ 
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Cupjiiflil.igai.l 


HON.  ALTON  BROOKS  PARKER.  OF  NEW  YORK. 


ALTON  B.  PARKER.-   A  CHARACTER  SKETCH. 

When  till;  iiropt- r  limn  <-Ami',  In-  S[Mikp, 
hole  iiaiioii  In-Hnl  ami  uiiiWrsICHiil. 
['«i-k<T"fl  JMfss^iKi!  <l»'i-litiiiip  to  accept 
TSlic  iminiiiatioii  fiir  i'rt^siilftnt,  i'xri'i>t 
ulei-st;iii<lin^'  lliaC  Ik-  wmiM  inajnlaiu 
taii'lanl  tiT  iiiDiicy  valuta,  was  ni>  inoi'G 
le  ami  si^nilicant  than  liis  refiisul  to 
i.-s  from  the  br-iit-h.      In  tli.'s«  ilaya  of 

horoi's.  thw  AiiHTii-aii  piioiilr  wi-lcomn 
lil  (-oU!'a(;i'  of  Hiu'li  a  man.  'I'Ik-  lleiiio- 
tv  cull  wull  invitti  comimrison  of  the 
il-s  of  Alton  ]t.  I'arkcraiK)  Thco.lore 

ivf  Jiiil)!!'  of  tho  Coiirt  i>(  Appoals  of 
k  ill  a  inau  of  imprtwv.'  wtiitiire  ami 
:  ai>iM-araii<!e.  Ilt^  k  six  f<-et  (all. 
le  liumlrvil  and  nini'ty-si-i  i>i>uiiilt<,  and 
jirojiortionB    of   an    athlctv.     ITi;    was 

ycara  old  oti  May  14.  Hi'  Iiua  a 
i  and  the  face  of  a  cimntrylnvil  jcen- 
strong,  freah-colorcd,  and  unwrinkh-il. 

singular  euggestion  of  power,  conragi!. 
nature  in  his  iiersonality.  'I'hu  oyos  arc 
wu,  waA  luminous — sincen^aiid  diioi-t. 
is  aquiline,  the  jaws  large  and  curved, 


ll'liouwrsph  taken  Jnlf  18.  ItM.i 


and  til.-  chill  round  and  nia^wiv.'.  Th«  twtli  ar.r 
iiig  mid  whit.-.  Tho  hiwiT  lip  Jicavy  and  protnid- 
iii^f.  and  tht^  thick  nni&tiu:Iic  coai-sti  and  tawnv. 

Tho  jiidfT..  hiis  a  wi.l.-.  ld(.'h  foiH'hcad.  th.< 
top-hrad  indicatcH  pi'nctratiun.  c'Hcrnv,  Ih'Iu'Vo- 
h-nw.  ivv^-ivncc.  and  iirnau'ss.  ThV  hair  i« 
rcd.IiHli.l,r.iwii.  It  i»  a  h.^ad  d.-voi.i  ot  ci-o.n- 
tricity  in  \ta  lines — full,  oven,  nyui metrical. 

Thmi!  \*  a  sini]>h'.  [inpn'li.'ndiiV  •lignity  aliout 
tlu>  man  that  litit  lii:<  utauHive  ]ihysiipi<.:  and  euny, 
upright  carriage.  He  ii>  wiIht,  sinceiv.  unwillisdi. 
decent.  Men  in  overv  walk  of  life  turn  t...  him 
instinctively  with  conlidoncc.  Tltero  is  neither 
I'xaggeration  nor  BelC-ei)uijeioiiiine»<  in  hiis  upeedi 
or  manner.  Hi)  do<-8  not  lionsC.  He  has  a 
liearty  s<-orn  lor  heroics.  Firm  in  spirit,  even- 
temperoil,  chantaKle  in  his  judgments  i>{  others, 
hiyal  in  frieiniship.  lnviii^  work  for  its  own 
sake,  seeing  in  law  tnilv  llie  means  nf  justice 
and  order,  he  unit<-s  the' virilities  and  the  sobri- 
eties in  his  stroufi,  mndost  cliaracter.     He  has. 

niit  him  to  ln'CMine  p.^nipons. 

Judge  Tarker  imiy  l,e  sai-l  t.)  he  a  man  free 
from  eccentricilies.  unless  iniellectiial  iiuegrity 
and  a  sound  moral  imagination  are  to  be  con- 
sidei-.-d  abnormal  in  an  age  of  weak  dema- 
(foguery.     He    listens    well.   pntienily    i-eaivKw* 
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for  facts,  makra  up  liin  inimt 
slowly,  ami  aims  at  general 
and  ]Htniianeut  rather  tlian 
particular  or  temporary  re- 
in a  memorial  speech  on 
the  late  rresideiit  McKinley. 
at  Kingston.  Jinige  I'arker 
unponBcioiisly  described 
himself: 

HiH  niinil  wiu  judicial,  and 
would  not  Ibj  drawn  from  a  pa- 
tient Mtarcli  rortliecrideTiu'  tliiit 
would  mIiiiw  in  whirli  iliret-tioii 
truth  and  justice  lay  l>y  the 
clamor  of  tliose  whoinMislrntly 
demandHl  that  tlie  Pn>»ideiit 
BhoDld  ulwHys  Itiiil  tlie  iieople 
inxteail  of  wurkiiig  their  wilt. 
.  ,  .  PrFsideutMiiKinlify  deviit«(1 
IMh  time  to  tlic  perfonuaDce  of 
duty  as  lie  UDdentiiod  it,  not  in 
att«niptiug  to  make  the  people 
think  he  wan  doing  hJN  duty. 
He  submitted  withmit  a  murmur 
toUDdesert'edcriticitini,  and  kept 
hid  couDsel  when  utiJUHlly  as- 
sailed, apparently  content  that  hi) 


de«lHHhould  in  the 


end  bjieak  tor  themselveH.    And  his  wh: 

These  were  tho  highest  ([ualitiea  that  Judge 
Tarker  saw  in  a  popular  war  rrenident. 

The  Democratiu  eandidato  for  I'resident  is 
not  only  the  head  of  a  great  coui-t,  hut  he  owns 
and  operates  thrive  fannti  in  New  York  Stati', 
He  has  been  a  jiraetieii!  and  sureessful  farmer 
always.     His  charming  oki-fushiuiied   home  at 


Esiipus  is  on  one  of  these  farms,  on  the  lirow  of 
a  green  slope  on  tho  Hudson  Kiver.  It  is  only 
sixty  miles  from  Albany,  bo  that  his  wctik-ondt 
and  summers  are  Bp<'nt  in  this  beautiful  place, 
with  his  family,  his  trees,  vYo\i&,  bluoilod  cattle, 
and  fine  libraiy.  He  riiles  for  an  hour  iin  horee- 
back  every  day,  directs  and  personally  hssIrIs  in 
tho  farm  work,  and  is  widely  known  and  trusted 
by  the  country  folk. 

Standing  among  liis  great  bulls  or  striding 
i>\vt  his  will-cultivated  fields,  lie  is  tho  incarnR- 
IJon  of  manly  Amencanisin.  Nor  does  he  need 
a  i^louch  hilt  to  suggest  virility. 

The  judge's  gr*.'at-graudfath«r  was  a  farmer 
of  \\'orc.-!.ter.  .Mass..  who  left  his  fields  to  stTve 
as  a  privato  s'lldier  under  "Washington  and  re- 
tiirnril  to  Iheiii  when  the  nolionni  iiideiiendeniv 
WHS  W'lii,  The  sun  of  this  farmer-jiairiot  vti 
uUi  a  fiiniier.  a  irian  of  suiKTior  int^-lligenee. 
ednraiiMU,  and  spirit.  }Ie  moved  to  New  York 
Stiiti!  in  I  f<(t.!.  and  bought  a  farm  near  tho  villapi 
of  Ciirthincl.  on  which  the  Democratic  candidate 
for  i'roidi-iit  WHS  born,  on  Mav  i  I.  ISJ'J. 
.Iiidgc  I'Hrkrr's  father  was  also  born  Ih.-re,  He 
w;is  ;i  man  of  br<.>»d  and  uci(nic^iiive  mind,  anil 
hiH  lovi'  for  bunks  was  a  mutter  ft>r  comment 
iimi.iig  bis  m-ighbors.  In  Hi>ite  of  his  bitter 
struggle  for  existence,  ho  read  widely  Rn<l  deeiily. 

Thi'i'e    was    nothing    remarkable     about    the 
youth  I'f  Judge  Tarker.      He  wurkeil  aimut  liis     I 
fathi'r'j.  Iiirm.    went    to  the  village  sclnml.  anJ 
afterward  w«-nt  to  the  Ciirtland  ,\<'adeiuy.     Hi» 
early  sti-ps  wi-i-e    guided    by  a  devout  and  in- 
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■pi  11- 

iThis  ventnilH  may  betinne  u  well  known  ms 

(.■ili;;.'nt  motlipr,  wli»  is  Btill  liviuf;.  In  lim 
l.v  iN-raine  h  t^Hn 'olimitntt^r,  emtahlisliixl  Itii^  ai 
i;i.i!-iiv  i-v  tlu-Jisliiiin  llii;  nnlioi.!  bully,  iiinl  ii( 
vi-!i<;ii-il  iiit>.>  a  lu'i'ioiis.  i)if;iiifi(.-il  yiuiifr  iniu 
Kiilr  :iti  iiK'iiiiii-  of  tUreo  ()»llare  a  dny. 

Hi-  f;niii-r's  m-i'i-ssitifs  comiielloi!  him  t'>  yiv 
111.  hU  u-<\--  of  .-iitci-iiiij:  t.'oi-jH'll  T'liivtu-sil-v.  . 
Marl  ..:  hit.  smull  in<.-.>nie  w«s  m-.-.k'd  i.l  Inm,, 
i[--  n'i-:it  !••  Kiu^stoiMiii-tlit-Iluilsiui.  ;iii>!  <'t 
t.-n-i  il...  law  uffi.-u  of  .Sc'lior.niimk.tr  4:  Iliinli'ii-  iz«li<-ii  >4  iii.-  .■.mtitv.  li,-  ,l.vli,u-.|  t..  i.^sinn..'  ilu- 
i.iir-1  ;,>  :.  .-l.-i-k.  Tlwn  h.'  KlUili.-.l  in  t-hr  tit.iii.ir  l.M.|.T^Iii|..  .■mih, ■tiling  liiliis.'ir  witli  ill.- 
.MUiLV   l.:i«-  --^dicu'l.  ri'tiiruing   ti>   !iis  cliM-ksliili       |Hi;;ili-iii  nf  |,iiin-ij.iLl   j>riiiy  a>ivi.-wr.  jiinl   li-iivlnji: 

Lwv.-r'"ii.iiiii-il  k"'11voii  as  iw'rtnHr  aiul  "iii'ii.'d  a  In  J.-^TT,  wlicti  ..itiv  twitiIv  flvi-  v.-in-s  i.l.l,  lii> 

law'..tTl.-.-    ill     Kiiiji-fiij.      h"(.r  twelvi-    yi.rs  li.'  wub   r\vi-\.,-<\    Siur..-;.!.'   ..f    I''1s|.t   r.,m.iy.      [I.: 

l.ra.-ri:^-->l   law,  winninf;  wvcral  iniimrtttnt  nisi-.s  (iisl■!l;l1■s^■ti    liis  jmlir'iiil   .iuiii-i  >■.  Mnisiiu-ionly 

!.■;:    li.'C   i:r.-ai.!y  ilistiiiKiiisIiing  IiiiiiBi-lf.  i.-\i:v[.i  ilnu    ;il    iln'  .■.\|iiiiiti 1  lli^   i.'nn  nf  ..Mi,-.'  li*.- 

:'i>r  ii:^  iiid'iji'iiv  Hnd  (roiiiiiion  seiiiji,-.  wits   ri'iiMniiiuiinl  ;tiii|  i1i<'  lt>';>ii1>Iii:iiii-^  ili-i'liiii-ii 

II  w)i>  aii  a<-<'i<)<'iit.  »f  i-in-uiustaucoH  ili;>t  iiiuk  i»  ].iit  ii  .'ihkII.Ihi.'  in  .>|>|Misition. 
Jh'L'.;  r:irkfr  into  i>oliti(;sat  Qrat.      His  uh\  .■in-  In    is.-^l,  .In.l-i'    ]';.rk.-i-  wns  n  .l.|..;riiti-  ic  lli.- 

I'lvivr.  Mr.  Srliuoniiiaker.  littd  Wen  driv.'ii  mit  I cjiiui'    uiiiiMiiul    ii.iiv.-nri..n.       \Vli,.n    ,\!i\ 

..f  |-.l:tics  l.y  ilie  macliiiiatiuns  of  liis  iicis.uniI  I'l.vfliLiul  iiss i-'\  tin-  r!i>!.ii|itii'y  I--  i.lTcr"-l  i.i 

fiM>uii>^:-.     Tlie  yimn^i;  lawyer  enteral    jmliiii-il  niiiki-    lin'    jn.l>r.'    Kii-^i    .\.-..ii>!;iiii    riisini;isi.T- 

l.fi-  *iiiiplv  In  vio.licftte  his  former  iirolet-tur.  an.l  (ifnciiil.     The   njlii'c  wu^    i|.rlin.-d,     'I'liu  ]«■!•{■ 

h-'  nev'-r  r<?Ht«il  niitil  Mr.  ^-chuimmaker  hiul  1ir>i>ii  ti.-ii   i>['  ■■]>iii*iy    liuiiiUiniiii  "    w;i*  n.'!    lo  .IuiIl'.: 

r«!iiore>l  tu  influence  ftad  popularity.     Tli«  ligiit  I'lirkirK  taste. 
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I  iiiij-r.rtaiir  i-vi^nt  jn  tin-  jmlKe's  nani-'l  Iiim  l-i  liil  a  lirk-f  anexpireil  jmlicUl 
»iiii- '{lainiiun -if  th.- iLuKu-ratic  n-riii.  T..  tliose  wli..  tn..w  JuOge  Parker  ami 
'  ' ''>i:iji:ii''i-.  ati>!  iiiiinuL;'--)  thi-  )iavt-  ha'l  <>xfit>rienee  of  Iiie  strength  anit  indc- 
-■'  -.v ■;.:■■!;  iiiU'i*'  I>av:-I  II.  Ilill  i«?n'ii-iire.  qi 'tiling  can  bi?  more  ridiculonslv 
•V  V..rk'.  A  f.'W  tti'>iitbi^  lat-.T.  falsi-  tlian  the  j^lea  that  Judge  I'arker  ia  not  iii 
-1  :.::::  t"  a  w-.it  i.'ij  tli>.-  Supn-tiit-      t-Ti-ry  B'-ns*.-  his  i-wn  master. 

;.:.•!-    vii.a:.;    t.y    V..-:    il.-ath    ■.{  Kpjm  the  <Iuy  <.i)  which  ho  took  bia  Beat  on  the 

■j!-:.  Hii[irem>'  ('-.url  hencli  up  to  the  hour  when  liu 

n-\'-iiaji':  \o  >t.  L"iiis  toolc  the  inoney-Btauilarii 
qn«-sii'>n  r:iut  ...f  Aiiierican  politico.  Judge  Parker 
ehoweil  his  hijjh  cotn-eptinn  of  official  propriety 
ami  liis  f'ln-e  ui"  charai-ter  liy  refiiaing  to  diucucs 
l-.Iitical  issues  .lirwtly  or  iudin-ctly.  The  tenj- 
jK.-rati'  Ian}riiagc  of  his  judicial  decisions,  the  ah 
fteiici:  Mf  literary  preac)i)ii«iita.  political  ohiirt 
•liei;,  i.r  ^elf-i-oiMcii'US  virtue,  are  in  themaelvn 
a  dfmoiiiitratiiin  of  rare  qualities  in  tho  mas. 
A  juil;ii-.  he  was  cimteut  to  declant  the  law,  with- 
out  irivndiug  the  wurk  of  the  executive  or  legia- 
laiive  ili-|>arttiioiits.  th»-  schools,  or  the  chnrcbeti. 
For  II  str-inj;  jMirly  man.  in  the  flush  of  youth 
anil  fix-sii  from  the  eniotiima  and  environmenU 
of  a  viitori..us  State  campaign,  theae  nineteeo 
year^  <>(  iwlitical  silence  are  evidence  of  ctn- 
science,  self-eontrol.  and  dignity.  Tlicy  expluo. 
toil,  why  a  man  of  Judge  Parker's  commandiofc 
abilities  sliotild  ))e  gu  little  known  to  the  politi- 

After  servinj;  out  Justice  "Westb  rook 'a  tonti. 
Jndtri-  Parki'F  was  elected  ti)  sui'ceed  himiieK. 
Tlien  eamu  the  disastrous  caiii|»iiKn  of  \t'i% 
when  ltr\-auism  and  free  silver  altnot^t  destniyed 
tho  Democratic  party  in  New  York.  In  tli-- 
following  year  lie  was  elected  Chief  Judge  of  llie 
t'ourt  iif  Appeals.-  carrying  tho  Statf  hy  a 
idurality  of  Gii..s»'J  votes. 

That  viftoiy,  coming  on  the  heels  ot  a  great 
AI.T...N  H.  iMKKLH.  ]inrty  defeiit,  attracted  attention  to  Judge  Parker 

.  ]ihur<ncrii|i]iiHkcii  111  ii>?J.>  US  a  man  of  unusual  ]iolitical  availability.     II>- 

continued  in  his  jwdicy  of  silence  and  strict  ah 
sti'ntiiiu  from  |>o!iticB.  bnt  his  name  was  .ever  od 
th>-  iips  "i  hiii  pai1y.     First,  the  Tanmiauy  fac- 
tii'H  pr"|"ised  hiui  for  governor.     Then  tlw  Hill 
fiicti'in  pnip. '(M.'!!  him  for  gi>vernor.    lie  refiisitl 
t..  declare  liiuiwlf  a  candidiite.      His  atlllnJe 
tiieii   w!iK  like  his  attitude   when   the  national 
1  )'>^.'l — ;i  vidorv      coTiventieti  met  111  St.  Louis.     A  judicial  oDicer 
ii.'d  Stales  S-iiai'o      of  his  Lifili  lutik  culd  ii..t  ditcentlv  U-  a  candi- 
v.pfiil  .l.le-aii..,,.^      .lai,-  {,„■  aiiv  ..lli.'e.    If  bis  ]Mirt-v  caljed  him.  liow- 
-liiicid  debt  exisi-      over,  he  w.-uld  i.nswer.    And  he  remained  stoad- 
I    Mr.  Hill  i.n  ai--      fa.st  in  lii.*  i-oiirse  until  the  nomination  at  St.  Louis 
dr.    Hill,  and  m.i      drew  frum  lijm  the  telegram   in  which  he  de- 
It   is  w  si-rn  "I      I'Htii'il  ti.  iie<-e]it  tliat  great  lionor  at  the  price  of 
riiikii'has  n>'\-i'r      Kilence  i>ii  llie  numi'v -standard  (juestiou. 
i.sjiiHis  by  .iilliiiii  .ludire  I'livker  comes  bi'fore  the  conntry  as  a 

lie  Iius  lu'cn  dc-  Presid.'iiliid  candidate  at  a  time  when  his  oliar- 
ire.  f"r  no  "llier  ncieristii'  ipialities  are  csjiecially  needed  in  the 
iirs  ago.  Mr.  Ilill      executive  diivctiun  of  national  aflaira.     A  faDa^ 
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■irlitariff  ixilifv.  IjrwHlinjt  'Inmostii'-  hki- 
•s.  an-i  i-iicoura^n(;nati'>ual  (?;<  travagan,',-. 
»u^'lit  aU'iit  hi^h  t)nc,-H,  no  tlnit,  tli>'  iti- 
iu  i!i.>  <<ist  of  livhif;  in  tlic  l'iiil,'il  States 
'•i  all  priiiMirtion  tn  wages.  Kveu  I'n-si- 
M'-Kiiiliy.  in  liiii  lant  [iiililic  utti'raiiii'. 
-*-l  til,'  ri--i-.l  f,.r  a  clianm-  to  tin-  plan  c.f 
-tial  ri-i'i|ir.«,-ity.  H,.'  died  with  a  jin.ti'st 
I  !;:■•  ---itaml  pal"  ii,.licv  im  his  lips. 
■,  tt.a.U'  in  tl.,;  T-uiti-,I  Slati-s  ai-,-  ^oU\ 
T  ill  f.>i-i'ign  (.'ouiilriirs  than  at  lumi,'.  Kv,'n 
:!;■•  i-rijfinal  proit'ctivf-tarifi  Ktaiiclpniiit, 
zri-at  iii'iusini'S  Iiave  iiUt^i'Mwn  jirntt^i-ticin. 
^k  -..  wliidi  ill"'  Di'imii-ratii'  jiarty  wta 
ft  siilistantially  the  oliminati'Hi  ,ir  favnrit- 
TA.natioii.  Hue  man's  linsiin'SH  must  mit 
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ivas.-.l.  Tlu^  dropping  of  tl.o  in<<.m,'-Iax 
y  thv  St.  Louis  i'..nvi.-ntion  chfarly  ].ruvrs 
II-  Ltinioi-ratic  party  <-(iiit,'ni plates  mi  at 
[•jii  liif  tarifT  ais  a  nitiaus  i>f  natiimnl  n'v- 

What  man  in  tli*-t.'Oiintry  is  iM-tti-i- liir<il 
)  in  (liis  tn< •vcnicnt  against  tariff  favurit- 
I')  ils  oimoniilnnt  corruptiim  than  ■Imiirc 
r-  "Wliat  man  ia  iiion'  lik,-ly  tu  insist 
lan^Cfi  iiliall  )>e  niadn  with  a  i'ommi>n-si'ns<> 

for  exiiitin^  i;onditiuna,  liowi-vcr  artitii'ial- 
unjiisitly  prodiiCMl  ?  Hischaracti'ranil  n-c- 
'  :f  iiarentt.'es  against  rash,  headhing  p(>lii:ii's. 
Wr  the   shrlter  of  tariff  favoritiMin.   va.-^l 
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No  man  in  any  t>arty  or  at  any  tiiiii!  lias  <;x- 
preBBL'il  iiimsoK  mim-  t^icarly  on  tliu  iruBt  tiui's- 
tion  than  Jmlffn  I'arkor. 

Vft  hiH  jn.licinl  n-cord  bIiowb  tli»L  lio  knows 
bow  t>>  ili8lin};uisli  ln'tweon  a  L'uiiiliinatioii  in 
restraint  I't  trnilc  iiiii)  a  letfitiiiiati'  biiHiiiesH 
conibiiialiiiri  ut|;]iitiBt  wliicli  a  cry  liaa  lit-i^n  starttid. 
lie  nuid,- iljatdi-arin  liiB  - 


the  law  intviiilnl  fi>r  the  protection  of  thf  public  be- 
caiiw  the  party  itiviikliiK  KUch  jiidjinneiit  in  unworthror 
HMkH  the  uljiiilltHtiuD  furxelflith  KOsuuHOuly.  they  will 
be  tan-fiil  not  to  allow  the  procewi  of  the  court*  to  be 
maile  uw  ut  uuilfr  a  falw  cry  that  the  iiit«rrHt«  of  tbe 
public  art-  nienacnl,  when  itji  TveX  piirpoxe  is  to  i»tretigth- 
eii  the  xtrateKic  poHltioii  of  one  compt^titor  ii  ~ 
HH  at<»iUHl  aiiut  lier. 
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«uvh  party  Ik  M'lf-lK'Ip. 

luapireK  men  to  eiidiiri'  fin-ikl  hanlnhiiiH  iitiit  liiki-  eimr- 

luuuH  ri«kM.  that  f«rtiiiie  itiay  iimie. 

Ill  the  MruKKlv  which  iKi|ilinitiveiii-HN  i)ri>itiptH.  hut 
liKli-  ciiiiKidcnilion  !;<  niveii  tii  ItniM-  whu  may  lie 
alTrrtcil  inlviT^-ly.  Atn  1  within  my  lewil  rij^hlB?  isiis 
near  In  Ihi-  itinitdhlf  view  an  cumia-l itorH  in  bnMiiieBH 
uKually  ioini-.  WIh'h  one  party  tiivU  liiin-»'lf  <.vi-r- 
whelnieil  by  ihi-slniiiilh  nt  thi'  ixwiliiin  uf  llie  other, 
he  loiiks  alxilil  f<ir  aiil.  Anil  ijiiitc  iiflvn  hi-  inniKloIhe 
court*,  t-veii  when  In-  liii-  no  merit  c.f  his  own,  and 
tnakeH  hiuiHcir  tiT  tlic  linic  licinir  ilir  iiri'ii'nilnl  cliiim- 
plull  of  the  public  welfarf.  in  lln>  lirii»  thnl  the  courts 
niay  lie  deis>ired  into  an  mljndicatiuu  that  will  provu 
helpful  to  him. 

Now,  while  the  courtu  will  not  lieHitatu  tu  uufurcu 
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I'ark.^i 


>  faiiK 
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liargi- 

non-union  workman.  ri'Bts  u|M)n  ihi'  tlicory  that 
anv  allcnipt  lo  aliatu  tliu  atnignh'  livtwcfn  cajh 
ilal  an.l  lnl«.r  l.y  g, .vcrnmentai  intrrfcn-mv 
nii^inis  III!'  Mulinicrncinv  of  tlio  riglitw  uf  tlu?  uue 
or  111.- olli.-r.  His  oinnii.n  was  ...-licH-.i  l.y  tlit- 
dcclaration  of  ilii-  Heniocnitic  national  )ilBlfonii. 
that  "ih.'  rights  of  labor  aro  no  li-ss  •  vi-stv<l.' 
no]<'><s  'sa<'r.'d.'an<i  no  loss  -inalienable'  tl<aii 
thtr  ri^lits  ol'  I'ajiilal."  Now  tliat  th*^  ijuestion 
of  caiiital  ami  lahor  in  )H>ing  (oroi-d  into  national 
jwililirs.  till'  Anu'riciin  ih.'01>1o  aru  likely  lu  com- 
mcnil  thJB  Bunc  and  aolicr  view  of  it. 

It  is  Rai.l  that  Jndgt."  Parker's  personality  is 
leBB  pii-turesijue,  less  ilasliing,  leas  original,  and 
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mlliant  than  that  of  President  Roosevelt, 
lat  for  that  reason  he  will  prove  the  weaker 
imte.-  Those  who  rely  on  that  argument 
i  thftt- Polk  defeated  Clay,  Cleveland  de- 
:  BlMTie,  and  McKinley  defeated  Bryan. 
he  flecond  thought  of  the  average  Anieri- 
itteftn  thAt  carries  his  vote.  It  is  usually 
led  th«t  Clay  would  have  }:>een  elected  had 
lie  boon  taken  a  month  after  his  nomina- 

Thet  is  true  also  of  the  candidacies  of 
land  Bryan. 

e  Pnsident  Roosevelt,  Judge  Parker  is  a 
lee  out-of-door  man,  hut  his  mind  inclines 
I  eolftivation  of  his  three  farms  and  the 
0^  of  pure-blooded  cattle  rather  than  to 
BMtiitg  He  is  no  eulogist  of  war.  He  will 
Ofqpnas  small  nations  or  threaten  Central 
ntSOx  America  with  an  assumed  general 
.  Nor  will  he  substitut«»  his  per- 
f or  acts  of  Congress.  His  record, 
_  his  temperament,  insure  this,  it 
llBtJ  eertain  that  he  will  give  no  encourag^v 
lo  tboee  who  seek  to  stir  up  the  race  ques- 
a  the  Southern  States.  And  he  will  stand 
I  party's  definite  promise  of  independence 
I  Filipinos. 

to  the  time  of  Judge  Parker's  nomination, 
lent  Roosevelt  stood  as  the  one  heroic  fig- 
I  American  politics.     But  when  a  group  of 

politicians  at  St.  Louis  surrendered  to  Mr. 
I's  demand  that  the  Democratic  platform 
d  be  silent  on  the  money-standard  ques- 
the  time  came  for  Judge  Parker  to  reveal 
'If  as  a  hero.  It  was  not  that  the  free- 
heresy  liad  any  support  in  the  convention. 

Mr.  liryan  accepted  Judge  Parker  as  an 
r'd  gnld-standard  man.  But  there  were 
nal   icM) lings  to  be  considered,  a  past  folly 

ignoHMl. 

th«?  vi^ry  day  the   platform  was  juIojjKmI, 


Jo8ei)h  Pulitzer,  proprietor  of  the  New  York 
Worhi^  arrived  from  Europe,  ill  and  exhausted. 
A  telegraphed  copy  of  the  platform  was  read  to 
him.  Next  morning,  the  World  printed  a  pow- 
erful editorial  warning  Judge  Parker  that  a 
failure  to  declare  for  the  gold  standard  would 
defeat  the  party.  *'Ten  words  from  Judge  Par- 
ker to  the  chairman  of  the  New  York  delegation,'' 
said  the  World,  -will  insure  the  ad(>i)tion  of  a 
resolution  that  will  make  the  platform  saf(>  and 
sane."  An  liour  or  two  after  Judge  Parker  was 
made  aware  for  the  first  time  that  the  editorials 
of  the  World  anil  other  independent  newspapers 
had  called  into  cpiestion  the  party's  attitude  to- 
ward the  money  standard,  lie  sent  liis  telegram 
declaring  that  the  gold  standard  was  firmly  and 
irrevocably  established,  and  declining  the  nom- 
ination alreadv  made  unless  his  views  were 
satisfactory  to  the  convention.  Judge  Parker's 
declaration  for  the  goM  standard  was  indorsed 
by  the  convention  by  the  overwhel idling  vote  of 
774  ayes  to  191  noes.  In  other  words,  the  tele- 
gram was  approved  by  1 1 G  more  delegates 
than  those  who  voted  for  the  candidate's  nomi- 
nation. 

There  is  no  parallel  to  that  act  in  American 
history.  It  may  be  that  journalism  is  entitled 
to  some  credit  for  its  quick  warning  ;  but,  under 
such  circumstances,  would  Theodore  Koosevelt, 
Grover  Cleveland,  or  William  J.  Brvan  have 
accepted  the  hint  and  acted  upon  it  so  swiftly 
and  fearlessly  ?  Not  every  hero  will  take  ad- 
vice, even  when  it  is  obviously  sound.  Judge 
Parker  can  listen  as  well  as  si)eak.  That  is  one 
of  his  strong  traits.  He  comes  before  the  nation 
as  a  leader  whom  the  wise  and  the  brave  can 
safely  follow.  A  great  genius  ?  Probably  not. 
l^ut  a  sane,  courageous,  unselfish  i>atriot  of  the 
old,  pure.  Democratic  type — that  he  is  beyond 
all  ijuestion. 


lENRV    G.  DAVIS,  DEMOCRATIC   CANDIDATE 

FOR  VICE-PRESIDENT. 


BY    CHARLKS    S.   ALBERT. 


[E  carev>r  of  Henry  Gassaway  Davis,  fr«»m 
brakeman  to  multimillionaire,  and  from 
ative  delegate  to  Vice-Presidential  nominee 
e  Democratic  party,  enters  the  domains  of 
ess,  statesmanship,  politics,  and  philan- 
y.  It  covers  the  utmost  biblical  limit  allotted 
man  activity.  It  exemplifies  the  doctrine 
nergy  may  V>e  substituted  for  eilucation  and 
f  advantages  ;   that  opportunity  is  better 


than  inheritance  ;  and  that  the  degree  of  success 
attained  i.s  regulated  by  personal  exertion.  The 
recital  of  liis  <levelopment,  acquisition  of  wealth, 
and  great  service  to  the  public,  w4th  the  climax  of 
prominence  that  has  now  come  to  him,  is  equaled 
by  the  history  of  few  self-made  men. 

Mr.  Davis  was  born  in  the  little  village  of 
Woodstock,  Md.,  a  few  mih»8  from  Baltimore, 
November  1(5.  1S23.     In  the  event  of  his  elec. 
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.     Mr.  Davis  sent  an  experimental   train 
igh  from    Cumberland  to    Baltimore,   and 

tliat  time  there  has  been  no  suspension  of 
ing  schedules  at  nightfall.  At  that  period, 
Dayis  received  a  salary  of  less  than  one 
red  dollars  per  month,  but  he  found  it  ample 
sist  his  mother  in  supporting  his  brothers 
lister,  laying  aside,  in  addition,  sufficient  to 
lisli  a  home  for  himself.  In  1853,  he 
led  Miss  Kate,  daughter  of  Judge  Gideon 
5,  of  Frederick,  Md.     Her  deatli,  in  1902, 

almost  half  a  century  of  domestic  happi- 

proved  a  severe  blow. 

.  Davis  was  appointed  agent  for  the  Haiti- 

&  Ohio  Railroad  at  Piedmont,  W.  A'a.,  in 
He  promptly  realized  the  business  op- 
nities  presented  in  that  new  country,  and 
ed  his  brother,  William  R.  Davis,  to  be- . 

a  shipper  of  coal  and  lumber.  In  1858,  lie 
led  from  railroad  service  and  formed  tho 
of  Davis  &  Brothers.     In  addition  to  han- 

natural  products,  a  general  merchandise 
ess  was  conducted.  In  that  year  Mr. 
i  organized  the  Piedmont  Savings  Bank 
ras  elected  its  president.  At  the  close  of 
ivil  War,  the  foundations  of  a  fortune  were 
ly  and  securely  established.  In  1867, 
I  &  Brothers  purchased  several  thousand 

of  land  in  Garrett  County,  Maryland, 
er  for  ties,  bridges,  and  other  purposes  was 
ied  to  the  railroad  company.  Mr.  Davis  laid 
1  this  tract  the  mountain  i^esort  of  Deer  Park, 
:onstructed  an  elegant  summer  residence, 
?  simple  hospitality  was  extended  all  visitors. 
e  Deer  Park  investment  having  furnished 
with  sufficient  funds,  Mr.  Davis  began  ob- 
ig  extensive  tracts  of  land  in  the  Cheat 
•  and  Upi>er  Potomac  regions.  Prior  to 
ime.  he  had  carefully  examined  that  ter- 
',  desiring  to  procure  information  at  first 
All  his  investigations  were  made  in  per- 

He  thoroughly  explored   the  sections  in 

he  sought  to  acquire  property,  traveled  on 
ind  frequently  slept  at  night  in  the  woods. 
as  conversant  with  every  acre  of  that  un- 
>ped  country',  and  knew  that  its  forests  and 
contained  fabulous  wealth.     The  only  req- 

was  a  railroad.     It  was  years  before  Mr. 

could  combine  the  needed  capital  to  make 
lans  effective,  but  when  the  money  was 
lile,  he  began  building  the  West  Virginia 
al  &  Pittsburg  Railroad. 
.  Davis  became  a  student  of  political  econ- 
while  serving  as  a  passenger  conductor. 
ras  a  Whig.  Henry  Clay  often  traveled 
the  road  with  him,  and  the  great  Commoner 
red  his  vote  when  a  Presidential  candidate. 
)avi8  aided  the  Union  cause  during  the 


Civil  War.  He  furnished  the  Government  with 
supplies,  ami  naturally  became  a  Conservative 
Unionist  at  the  termination  of  the  struggle.  The 
Democratic  party  in  West  Virginia  was  the  out- 
growth of  that  political  organization.  Mr.  Davis 
actively  participated  in  public  affairs,  was  elected 
to  the  Assembly  in  186G,  and  was  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Commerce  and  Finance.  Two 
years  later,  he  was  chosen  a  State  Senator,  and 
was  reelected.  As  chairman  of  tlie  joint  com- 
mittee on  finance,  his  efforts  were  successful  in 
placing  the  State  on  a  firm  monetary  basis. 

After  refusing  a  nomination  as  Representative 
from  the  Congressional  district  in  wliicli  he  lived, 
in  1870,  Mr.  Davis  was  the  ensuing  winter  elect- 
ed United  States  Senator,  witli  the  aid  of  Re- 
publican votes,  and  took  his  seat  as  a  Democrat 
on  March  4,  1871.  He  was  prominent  in  all  the 
bitter  debates  of  that  period.  As  a  Senator,  Mr. 
Davis  antagonized  the  civil  rights  bill,  which 
was  passed  despite  opposition  and  subsecjuently 
pronounced  unconstitutional. 

Mr.  Davis  became  chairman  of  the  Senate 
CommitUie  on  Agriculture,  and  iluring  liis  entire 
service  earnestlv  advocated  the  formation  of  a 
new  ex(»cutive  department  devoted  to  the  inter- 
ests of  those  engaged  in  farming.  lie  intro- 
duced bills  to  create  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  Commerce.  These  failed  of  passage, 
but  the  far-sightedness  of  Mr.  Davis  has  since 
been  justified  by  the  cr(»ation  of  two  executive  de- 
l)artments  charged  with  promoting  the  interests 
he  then  sought  to  advance.  Mr.  Davis  became  a 
member  of  tlie  -\ppro])riations  Committee,  and 
was  its  chairman  during  Democratic  control  of 
the  Senate.  In  this  position  he  exhibited  the  most 
remarkable  aptitude  for  detail  and  mauagenient. 

In  order  to  protect  his  enonnous  property  in- 
terests, Mr.  Davis  declined  reelection  after  serv- 
ing twelve  years  in  the  Senate.  lie  then  de- 
voted his  entire  time  to  developing  the  coal  and 
lumber  regions  of  West  Virginia,  completed  the 
construction  of  additional  railroads,  (jpened  up 
new  mines,  became  locally  identified  with  every 
section  of  the  State,  and  built  himself  a  residence 
of  stone — Graceland — on  a  hill  north  of  Elkins, 
W.  ^'a.,  where  he  now  spends  the  summers. 
His  winter  home  in  Washington  was  closed  after 
the  death  of  his  wife.  AVlien  in  the  national 
capital,  he  lives  with  his  son-in-law.  Arthur  Lee. 

Mr.  Davis  was  a  delegate  to  the  Pan- American 
Congress.  He  is  a  member  of  the  United  States 
Inter-Continental  Railway  Commission. 

Graceland  is  perched  on  the  toj)  of  a  hill.  It 
commands  a  view  of  the  vallev  in  which  Elkins 
is  located  It  is  rambling,  with  high-pitched 
roofs,  minarets,  and  towers.  The  immediate 
grounds  comprise  more  than  lowt  \\vxTi^x<i^i%iC,T^^, 
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Juniian,  ihf  first  cuiisin  of  Mr. 
ni'idi-l  fi>r  sili'nco  or  ploasaut 
ll  of  hnriiifiil  rt^siilts.      The  teo- 
-.lii.-s...  of  Mr.  Davis  is  i.rov*Tl)i»l.  Tlir  . 
ll  for  his  ilfflil  wifw  is  pathetic. 
ii'ars  I'-pim.' iniij  His  ovi's  wlienuver  )K<r  name  i« 
mcnlioii.'il  iti  his  jwvsi'iit'e. 

Tlio  [iliysical  eniluraiice  of  Mr.  Davis  ia  «ur- 
[irisin;;.  ami  aliiioiit  irritating  ti>  y(iuii|;er  mt-B 
wli.i  ill.  n..t  in>ssi-6B  liis  untiring  vitality,  llo 
siTiJLs  iu'vi-r  ty  U-como  tii-t'd.  Ho  is  always 
Irish  aii'i  vijj^irouB,  Hia  capui-ity  for  bard  work 
is  unlimiti'il.  Neither  loss  of  nloi-p  nor  harJ- 
yhili  itiiimirs  his  em-rjry.  A  utrikiu^  illustratii'ii 
of  tliis  .■liara.'tcristic  was  ffWt-n  nt  the  St.  Loiii:' 
(■>nvi'iiii..ii.  Mr.  Uavis  wii  in  a  not  over-larp' 
roc.m,  as  u  im-niluT  of  ihu  commitlpo  on  re«i>- 
liuions,  from  s  o'cluck  Thursdfty  evening  t" 
1 1  ::io  oi':oik  Fri'iny  muniiiig. — fifteen  and  !i 
hair  ), ours,— ami  oun'rfi.'.i  with'liis  nsiiul  tright- 
m->  or  i-yi.  ami  rom[i.,s.-(lm'ss  of  maiinur.  llvu 
of  Inn  linlc  mon-  than  half  his  aip.>  wrro  La^- 
pai'u  ail. I  «..aty.  Mr.  liryini  U[iii,-aiv.l  to  Iw  >m 
tho  vm-.;.-  of  c-\haustion.  S.'nutor  Tillman  wm 
iii'ar  tlu'  I'olm  111'  c'..llat>sin||;.  I  ithi-rs  won' lil 
!ii..n.  ..r  I.^s  airi-1'i...l  !y  tin'  all-nifiht  comniiti,''' 
mivliii^'.  Imt  ilr.  Huvis  n]j]<i'aivd  to  h«ve  bi'i'ii 
rr.'slii-ii...l  aii.l  invijroriiti.il  Itv  tho  long  and  ar 
ihi..us  s.'ssi..(i. 

Mr,  Palis  i-i'tianis  horseliack  riding  as  tii<' 
l"-sl  i.o,-;silili-  lorm  of  rxurciw.     lie  inav  l>e  sii'" 
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.TV  iil.-asant  ilny  (•(.iit.Tii.fr  ii1"I.k  tlir  iimuti.  tliiriy  million  ilcllni-s.  'Hiis  f..rtun.-  \\-m  rcaliml 
iimlK.  sitting  fivfl.  iiiul  uiaiiujriiiK  lii.s  iini-  fnuii  the  uriniiial  ]>iir<-]iiis.-s  .if  hills  iim)  fiTfsW 
with  <-as<>  ami  ^kill.  It  is  l<>ss  ilmii  »  in  Mai-yluii<l  nml  W.'sl  Vir^'iniii.  Mi:,  I'liil^in- 
8iii<x>  hf  roile  on  ln.rsi'lwk  fr<.ii]  Klkins  Uiiii]>v  lias  kr|ir  imi'i- wiih  liis  ]n■<■^IM■l■it^■.  Wliilo 
arli-ston,  a  <listam'<'  of  iri'.iv  tljim  tw.  Imn-      I'ri'sl.VicriiniisKi  is  liis  i.n'.]il,..iinii.  li,.'l,iis  niiulo 

miloa,  in  five  fl«ys.  Tin-  n.a,I  ].:iss.-s  r.-nnV.u-  iiu.l  lii-.-i-iii  >rifr«  t,.  nil  ,l,-t,..i,ini;,ii.,ns. 
gh  an  unbnikeuainl  iiininitniiiniis  c.iLiitrv.  JIi'  is  w.  y\<-»<-  [U't'soiial  I'lit-ini  ..f  I'linliiiul  I'i)'- 
lis  friends  ami  neiKliLurs  still  niurvi'I  at  In.ns.  ami  liiis  >:iv'iL  iiim'h  ai<l  I<>  l)i''  rlmrdi 
exliibitiuu    of    uniuqiairfil    vip>r.      Li'tii; 

of  alniust  iiK-cssniit  a<-tivily  <-"iislituti'  tint 
routine  of  Mr.  Havis  :it  Iiis  wiiiiiim-r  ln'im-. 
JloU    the   saini!    jierioil    M    k!..ir    imw    as 
■ervinft  08  a  bniki-maii. 
ring   Lis    lonji  pnlilic  BiTvii'.'.    Mr.    T)avi« 

•onglit  to  bi'  HC(->>iiiiti-<l  II  ffri'iit  oriitiir. 
t«(le  no  c-Iaiiu  to  illsiiiit'tinti  us  a  jmlilu: 
sr,  but  at  lb<'  eain--  tinm  wus  inviirial.ly 
to  everv  orcnsii'U  ami  nil  ti-iiics.  lli-  I'l.iiM 
IS  liimaelf  cb-arly.  f..rciMy,  ;ni,l  sii.vim-tly 
[fortunt  subjects  iu  tlif  ilisi'iissi.iri  ^f  wliicli 
•tii-iliaicl.      ]I.>  ncv,Tlalki-il  fruju  a  tlivu- 

ntan.I[".iiit.  but  a.lvamvil  [.raiiical  iil.-:is. 
t.T:iIn-.-s  <.-..iilain  Viiliiul.l.'  iiif.irmiiliMii.  ami 
A-avs  .-l.-iir  stati--in.-nTs  .,f  f;H-I. 

\>:i\\<  if  .■-stiiiiali'il  t..  I..-  wiirth  at  l.-ast 
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Ih-  r«'^nljirly  ^'onlrilmlrs  frn-ly  to  cliurrlios, 
lioH|iiliilH,  iiiid  Hrlionl.M.  Ill  liis  owii  Statr  and  in 
otiici'  h<'<-t.i()iiH  of  iIk'  coiiiiirv. 

Mr.  hiivih  proluilily  lioMs  llu*  roconl  for  ('on- 
HiM'iil  i  vr  nl  (i>iiiljiri<'4*  III  initiorial  convfiitioiiK  of 
Ihh  )iiii'ty.  Ill-  liad  Im'ci)  a  ilclr^iitt'  to  six  such 
f^iitlii-r'iii^^H  prior  lo  i)ic  mir  whicli  iiiadc  him  tho 
iioiiiirn'r  ftir  \  i«r  rresi^li'iit. 

Ill  llu'  hriinM-r;itic  <'onv<Mif ion  of  iSSj.  Mr. 
havi.s  WHS  r«M|iirs|jM|  to  arccpt.  tlii'  nomination 
for  \  iff  rrrwiilfiit.  I»iit  ilrrliiuMl  to  permit  tlio 
UHi'  of  his  iiiiinc  in  that  roinuM-tion.  lie  thn'W 
his  Htr«Mi^clh  iiiiii  inlhiciuM'  to  Mr.  Hendricks. 
Thr  Si'iialiu'  W.MS  rjilliMJ  into  consultation  bv 
rri'sith-nt  »'U»«t  I'h'vrlaml  wlh'ii  the  fi>rmation 
of  a  cjihiiM'l  was  nndrr  consideration.  He  wa.s 
olTerrtl  the  posiiioii  of  Tost  master  ( ieneral.  hut 
ileehned  oil  account  ^^i  his  luisiness  alTairs.  He 
was  suh.si'om»ntlv  considered  l»v  Mr.  (Ueveland 
for  a  c{il»inet  phice  upon  the  retirement  of  Mr. 
Mannim^.  ;»>  SiMretar\  of  the  Tn^asurv.  and  Mr. 
Lamar.  , IS  St'crela rv   y^i  the    Interior.      In  l»oth 

ft 

i^^lanc^'s  he  refused  to  aect»pt  ollice.  lie  has 
repejiiedlN  heen  urijed  to  hecome  a  candidate 
lor  ^oxernor  of  West  \  irginia,  hut  witiiout  suo- 
oe^^  democratic  leadiM's  have  always  insisted 
\\\i\\  Mr  l\'ivi>  as  a  iruhernatorial  candidate  couhl 
ivdeem  ilie  Slate  inMu  l\epuhlican  domination, 
riic  tact  tV.ai  manv  tliousand  em ph^voos  enirairi*d 
in  ra',li\»ad  atid  min^uji  operations  are  either  di- 
«tvtl\  ev  ',n\i'.r\viiv  in  the  service  of  Mr.  Pa  vis 
V.a>»  >tve!tmlirne*i  I'-e  impi-ession  tliat  hisaccepi- 
*ucc  xv"  iV.e  Ux^iiiinajivMi   wauiUI   he  oijuivalent   t«* 

•&*>      •'     .*    ■*'      I*! 


Tho  immediate  family  of  Mr.  Davis  consists 
of  two  daughters  and  one  son.  Hallie  D.  is  ilie 
wife  of  Senator  Stei)hen  B.  El  kins  ;  Grace  T.  i.s 
the  wife  of  Arthur  Lee.  The  son  is  Jfdiu  T. 
Davis.  Henry  (J.  Davis,  Jr.,  was  washed  ovr-r- 
hoard  at  sea.  Kate  B.,  wife  of  Commander  K. 
M.  (i.  Brown,  died,  leaving  a  daughter,  to  whom 
Mr.  Davis  is  devotedlv  attached. 

The  political  opinions  of  Mr.  Davis  closfly 
agree  with  those  entertained  by  Judgt?  Tarker. 
He  beli(»ves  in  the  gold  standard,  a  modrrato 
revision  of  tariff  laws,  and  the  legitimate  coni- 
binati«)n  of  capital  as  an  economic  >  neeessity. 
He  ilisapproves  of  any  specific  antipatliy  mani- 
fested toward  trusts,  but  believes  such  ag^re^'a- 
tions  of  wealth  as  s^vk  to  disrupt  the  civi<'  sys- 
tem shouhl  be  restrained.  He  believes  the  rao' 
<|uestion  should  not  be  made  a  national  issue  in 
the  approaching  campaign.  He  favors  c«>nstr- 
vat  ism  along  all  lines  of  action. 

Mr.  Davis  supported  Mr.  Bryan  in  both  of  his 
campaigns   for   the   Presidency  as  a   matter  <>l 
party  regularity.      When   Kichanl  P.  Bhuid  in 
troduced   his   silver   dollar   coinage    bill   in  tli«' 
House.  Mr.  Davis  was  serving  in  the  Senate.    In 
the  debate  on  this  measure,  he  argiu'd   that  it 
was  uncon.<tituiional  to  demonetize  silver.     Ih' 
favored  the  n'mi»uetizalion  of  silver  for  ih*'  na 
son  that  it  was  one  of  the  country's  chief  ]»r«Hl 
nets,  and  would  relieve  tinancial  distress  and  n* 
st*»re  prosiK'rity.     Sul»soquent  discoveries  of  >:mM 
in  South  Africa  and  the  Klondike,  he  believes,  di- 
prooiated  tlie  value  of  silver  and   removed  all 
da  ma  Lie  resultant  from  its  demoDetizatii.'U. 
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:,s-.-'  Ncvt  r:::o'<-s5.  t::e  t-ua!ities  wliich  -tirft 
'  r  :^'.:  ■■.:■.■.:•■  :'..e  a::en::on  of  his  su]»eriors  are 
:'...>.  V-  >:  '<::,  w;:  :o  Lis  friends  now.  anil  an*  the 
.■.:.'.■.:::>  :"  .-.:  l.ivo  neoom mended  Li:a  to  i>arty 
A  —  ..  ..A... k .. -.-..v.  .av'jr. 

i:.>  yss::vM:xAXT  ^iUALiTiEs. 

'.:  *.>  V..:  <':rrrl:i:iii:  iha:  :be  s-jlvr.  sieaJv. 
-,\i "■*.<:.  a:  I  -v.  rv  s*»rious  qualities  should  prft- 
i.'-.v.A-..  v.  S?zA:or  F^ircxaxiks  when  \\  is  knovn 
:  *:  *  .  .vv.vs  .:  I'^zrL:*::  *sv.vsir\\  and  that  even 
■.\*>.*v  -.1  a:  :i.r'  yA:r*:«ak«^  or  Faverliankses, 
■V ;  -V  ."■. .  ■»-^Ts  ;  i  vKitvr  Cr\?!s:well  in  his  struggle 
..-  :o.y\  Aci:2;(C  :rv'^wflL    Jonaihan  Fjiverlkank, 
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■liMof  tin'  name  which  became  well  known 
'W  ™rly  aiiuala  of  the  MaBsachusetts  colony, 
s  (  ryp;  ot  the  New  England  Puritan  wlio 
will  Ainerii'an  shoreB  to  find  religious  li be I'ty. 
!)ii[i  that  landed  soon  after  the  establishment, 
be  Boston  Colony  brought  him,  Lie  wife,  four 
s.aDd  two  daughters,  and  in  16;<6  ho  and  Lis 
ilyBeltlcd  at  I>pdh»ni,  Mass.,  where  the  old 
erbankii  home  was  until  recently  the  property 
he  Massachusetts  Historical  Society.  1'his 
e  was  a-!quired  July  1,  11104,  by  '■liie  Fair- 
is  Kamily,"  an  incorporation,  and  will  be 
trved  as  a  mnBCram. 
nator  Fairbanks  is  eighth   in  descent  from 


this  Puritan  piunt'cr.  His  father,  Loriston  Monroe 
Fairbanks,  a  native  of  A'orinont,  having  learned 
the  trade  of  wagon -maker,  emigrat^'d  tn  Union 
County,  Ohio,  where  bo  marriod  Mary  Adelaide 
Smith,  of  a  New  York  family  who  were  early 
Western  emigrants.  William  Henry  Smith,  who 
founded  the  Associated  Press,  was  a  brother  of 
the  Senator's  motlier.  Here  it  was  that  Charles  - 
Warren  Fairbanks  was  born,  in  a  log  cabin  on  liis 
father's  farm.  Hero  he  spent  his  boyhood  and 
youth,  working  on  tbo  farm  and  attending  the 
country  schools.  It  was  here,  as  a  lad,  he  heard 
the  first  martial  music  of  the  Civil  W*-  "  '  " 
throb  of  patriotic  impulse  ia  hia 
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<■(  his  "-any  :i*  ■*■■     -'  ■ 
lU'loriniueil  '••  ■  >'  -"J     *  ' 
;t  collcne  lif  "■■^*..  '•>     -     ' 
'arnings   afUT    I'l'-i'i:--' 

',:<e   j-i-atluiitfd,   hf   '■»'*■■ 
ii-    .Vssoi'iiitcd  l'i>'ss.  ::— 
,    wv* -distribminj;    ^-z-'--'- 
■  i    .:.."...  William  Hoii->   >■ 
'■:^-^    L-i^a.  refi-re  lumior.  uj. 
....-t"  »  1  »f«p«per  man.  ! 


^  ■  ■■  ■     ■■     -■-■   '..r,      IK'  tl,.-ii  luarrioJ 

.1.:  i--!-!;  a*SM,iau-d  with 

....>-^-   -.v.:^r  at    I'hio    \\\.al,.yan. 

.■  ^  :  i-.r.-.L.- -is  ha. I  made  an  iinpres- 

■    ^-";"-  a-  ■  :t  was  i>r'-|^>os^  to 

1  .-i^  ■:;*:.?    ^r    i>!\is*cuting   Mtor- 

-.;-::„.    ■  ..tsor.      .It  is  m  politi- 

■ ;  T  .-f  :  j;  ;-.      ■-■■^.y  Senator  Furbuik^. 

ij     -  '^  -:^'-^il^- ■indGowmorOarinn.Ml' 
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(•X    THE    WAY    TO    WEALTH. 

■tory  of  Mr.  Faii-Unkii'  siiccoi^s  in  In>lmii- 
hu  ftlrMdy  bei?n  f'lreshndowcil.  A&  In; 
B  better  known  hia  dienlji^i'  iiu-n-aHed. 
it  embraced  not  only  IiuliaiiH  tiut  i-.\- 
to  New  York  and  otlier  lar^^e  h^HstiTii 
His  fees  wen-  large  for  tlnit  t.luy.  and 
lie  W«e  not  only  ''oii  his  IwX."  I.mt 
\  tbe  way  to  cuiii(orta.ljlo  ciri'uttislani:i>ij. 
W  inmetice  contimu'd  to  grow,  until  \if- 
I  one  of  the  Wding  lawypi*^  in  tlio 
Th»  name  of  Kuirl^ankB  \s  U<nn'\  in  tliv 
I  of  many  notable  case».  Tin:  >-itrly  )•'!■' 
(  eeoBoniy  applied  to  hia  luccr  lifi!  tiuuu 
I  for  him  not  only  a  ci>nip<-t<-in-y  hut 
tf  an  independom-p.  Hut  witJi  jjis  sucn'tw 
■ao  no  incrvasin^  ostctitaliun.  Hi>  and 
Urbanks  contiiiupd  tn  live  dimply,  wiili 
ide  of  wealth.  In  nothing  fltH?  \&  Ihh  t>vi;n- 
id  temperanK'nt  and  Molidarity  of  i-lmrac- 
ter  displayed  than  iu  his  coinfoi-talilc  and 
■totions  habit  uf  life. 


na  DiacT  as  j 

aft  a  Repablican.  early  in  Ins  law  r.iroi-r 
uriMnka  took  an  cffoccivir  intiTi-Ht  in  pnli- 
iring  freely  of  Ida  tiino  and  nnmi'v  hi  (lit- 
licaa  cause.  Uefin-c  jjis  .'h^ctiun  to  rlio 
!,  he  had  made  s{H.>cch<'K  in  every  oni'  nf 
inetr-two  ronntie::  in  Indians,  in  niinnr 
coanty  Boats,  and  at  cniSii-roadH.  In  tins 
B  made  nianyatrung  fricndsliips.  whi<;li.  t» 
sdit,  liavi?  hvQH  lasting  and  of  inestinialile 
tage  to  liim.  One  of  his  narly  pei-sonal 
jtohtical  fribndshi]«  was  a  notalijc  ime 
Walter  y.  (ircshiini.  whiwe  CAnijiaign  for 
rcsidcntiiil  nomination,  in  lf*H«.  .Mr  Fair- 
;:iiiniig<-<I  auainnt  lii^njanun  Harrison.  TJii' 
uin  i-aiirt-  having  proved  hoiM^loes.  -Mr. 
iuks  \v«B  oni-  iif  till-  most  aetive  Indiana 


head  of  the  Indiana   <)e]ev 

gathering,  lie  niumdi'd  iln 
stjindnrd.  The  St,  L"iiis  > 
l»-giMningof  Mr.  KiLiH.in 
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lor  Kairlmnks'  delnit  as  a 
■al  nianagi-r  in  Indiana.  Tht-  pi-rsonal 
Uidp  I.elwi-i'H  Jmlge  Grcshatu  and  Mr. 
Niikf  eontiniied  nntil  the  former's  dpiith. 
igh  in  .ludgo  l.ireshain'e  lat<T  yuai-s  they 
itithing  in  cuinnion  in  llieir  politieal  views. 
i  Grciinain  had  fnund  himself  nut  of  tune 
tlie  Kv]>ubliean  pnnciplcs  of  protection  and 
p  polif^y.  and  was  not  even  iinprcse<-d  with 
■■  a  aingle  monetary  standard.  Holding 
mm*,  he  found  an  open  doo>  *»'i  a  hearty 
i»  {»  th^  ''*•  ider 
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be  now  holds.  He  has  other  important 
ittee  assignments,  and  holds  a  prominent 
in  the  Senate,  in  which  he  entered  on  his 
1  term  March  4,  1903,  having  been  re- 
d  without  Republican  opposition.  He  was 
ited  by  President  McKinley  a  memberof  the 

High  Commission  to  adjust  international 
ons  of  moment  between  the  United  States 
reat  Britain.  President  McKinley  once  in- 
him  to  become  a  member  of  his  cabinet. 

the  same  time,  he  has  held  his  political 
nence  in  Indiana,  having  been  a  delegate- 
a^  to  the  1900  convention  in  Pliiladelphia, 
?  he  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on  res- 
ns.  and  a  delegate-at-large  to  the  Chicago 
ntion  which  nominated  him  for  Vice-Presi- 

CITIZEN    AND    SENATOR. 

lator  Fairbanks  is  a  public-spirited  man. 
itizen  and  Senator  he  is  held  in  equal  es- 

But  he  has  merged  his  personality  and 
te  affairs  so  completely  into  his  public 
r  that  it  is  difficult  to  think  of  him  as  a 
te  citizen.  He  has  even  given  up  his 
ssion  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  public 
5,  and  from  the  time  he  entered  public  life 
s  steadfastly  refrained  from  accepting  fees 
awver.  Senator  Fairbanks  is  consulted  on 
s  of  local  public  interest  to  his  home  city, 
'ularly  those  which  have  a  **  Washington 
over  which  he  keeps  a  watchful  eye.  He 
sident  of  the  Benjamin  Harrison  Monument 
'iation  of  Indianapolis,  which  has  raised 
fifty  thousand  dollars  and  proposes  to  erect 
Dorial  to  General  Harrison  on  the  site  of 
idianapolis  federal  building,  now  under  con- 
ion.  He  is  vice-president  of  the  Thomas 
■on  Memorial  Association,  organized  to 
i^  monument  in  Washington  to  the  third 
imt  of  the  United  States.  He  is  a  member 
I'tfkecutive  committee  of  the  trustees  of  the 
■kj  Memorial  Association,  and  delivered 
Idiess  at  the  unveiling  of  the  McKinley 
nent  at  Toledo,  Ohio,  last  year.  Both 
XT  And  Mrs.  Fairbanks  retain  a  lively  in- 
ia  their  alma  mater.  The  Senator  is  a 
af  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  and 
son  and  only  daughter  are  among  its 
Senator  and  Mrs.    Fairbanks   are 

:of  the  Meridian  Street  Methodist  Epis- 
of  Indianapolis.   The  Senator  is  a 
the  church  board. 
J^rbanka*  Indianapolis  residence,  at 


1522  North  Meridian  Street,  is  a  modest  and 
comfortable  two-story  frame  house,  with  a  large 
porch  extending  along  the  south  side,  beautifully 
shaded,  and  overlooking  a  large  lawn.  In 
Washington,  the  Senator  and  his  family  occupy 
the  Van  Wyck  house,  near  Dupont  Circle,  in 
the  fashionable  section  of  the  city.  The  house 
is  admirably  adapted  for  entertaining,  and  Sen- 
ator and  Mrs.  Fairbanks'  life  at  the  capital  is 
characterized  by  a  generous  hospitality.  Mrs. 
Fairbanks  occupies  a  social  leadership  in  Wash- 
ington because  of  her  charming  qualities  as  a 
hostess  and  by  virtue  of  her  position  as  presi- 
dent-general of  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution.  Senator  Fairbanks'  home  is  made 
more  interesting  by  reason  of  his  large  family, 
some  members  of  which  are  nearly  always  to  be 
found  beneath  the  home  roof -tree. 

THK    FAIRBANKS    CHILDREN. 

The  children,  in  the  order  of  the  ages,  are  : 
The  daughter,  Adelaide,  wife  of  Ensign  John 
W.  Timmons,  of  the  U.  S.  S.  Kearsarge;  War- 
ren C,  who  recently  married  Miss  Helene  Ethel 
Cassidy,  of  Pittsburg,  and  who  is  secretary  and 
treasurer  and  a  director  of  the  Oliver  Type- 
writer Works,  in  Chicago  ;  Frederick  C,  a  grad- 
uate of  Princeton  University,  class  of  1903,  who 
is  now  a  student  at  the  Columbian  University 
Law  School,  in  Washington,  D.  C.  The  third 
son,  Richard,  is  in  the  junior  year  at  Yale  Col- 
lege, and  tlie  fourth  son  and  youngest  child, 
Robert,  is  a  student  at  Phillips  Academy,  An- 
dover,  Mass.,  preparing  for  Princeton.  Senator 
Fairbanks'  mother  is  living,  and  spends  her  win- 
ters with  the  Senator's  family  in  Washington. 

A    ''GOOD    MIXER.*' 

In  private  life.  Senator  Fairbanks  is  the  same 
polished,  dignified,  and  kindly  gentleman  that 
he  appears  in  public.  His  dignity  is  not  pon- 
derous or  offensive,  and  his  address  is  one  of 
great  charm.  The  Senator  is  an  attentive  lis- 
tener and  a  pleasing  speaker,  having  a  soft, 
well-modulated  voice.  He  is  known  as  a  *'  good 
mixer."  The  personification  of  caution,  he  would 
prefer  to  hold  his  friends  and  the  public  in  sus- 
pense rather  than  to  bear  the  least  suspicion  of 
rashness.  He  is  a  man  who  keeps  his  own  coun- 
sel, as  evidenced  in  his  attitude  toward  the  Vice- 
Presidential  nomination  at  the  time  of  the  con- 
vention, when  he  did  not  commit  to  the  keeping 
of  his  closest  friends  his  inmost  feelings  with  re- 
gard to  accepting  that  honor. 
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Under  tho  surface  was  a 

smothered  protest,  a  ran- 
kling opposition  to  macliino 
methoda,  but  it  did  not  dare 
find  expression  in  formal  ob- 
jection. It  contented  itself 
with  muriuurB  of  impend- 
ing trouble,  with  an  indif- 
ference toward  the  candi- 
■lates  and  party  success. 
The  ticket  was  I'egarded 
with  pcGsimisni.  the  plat- 
form with  iniHgivings.  thw 
bosses  with  disgust.  Much 
of  this  is  found  at  every 
political  conventiiin,  but 
there  was  more  of  it  at  Clii- 
cago  than  at  any  other  of 
the  great  party  gathering!<. 
( lutside  of  the  nominees,  the 
entioD  played  former  Secretary  of  'Wai- 
u  Root  against  the  platform,  the  platfi>nii 
nat  Secretary  Root ;  the  omission  of  one  wax 
ilied  by  the  other  ;  tho  cluciiJation  of  ob- 
ity  in  the  platform  is  to  be  found  in  the 
lote  address  of  the  temporary  chairman  of 
;onveDtion.  It  was  undoubtedly  constructed 
the  platform  in  view,  intended  to  prepare 
way  for  that  instrument ;  to  blaze  out  the 
which  the  President  expected  tho  conven- 
to  make  for  him.  The  two,  platform  and 
lote  speech,  must  be  read  together,  as  sonif 
■tural  passages  require  the  aid  and  help  of 
ncordance.  Especially  does  this  apply  to 
fundamental     principles    of     government. 


lUdelphinl 


lien  la  not  ant.  of  you  tbat  Tftlaes  chlckeiw.  u  I  do.  bi 
DwlentuulB  OtrnX  when  tlie  old  hen  comeB  off  the  nei 
MM  chicken  she  does  more  acntchlDit  and  makes  moi 
than  tbe  moUierlr  hen  that  la  mora  fortnnate  wll 
y-(liran-  Our  frfcDds  th«  enemr  will  have  the  entb 
;  wr  will  tak*  tbo  votea  in  Xovember." -Speaker  C« 
D  Ilia  addre^  (o  tbe  Repabllcan- National  ConTentloi 
Fnan  the  Bvtning  Xaa  (Stw  York). 


inance,  and   tariff,  and  the  important  issues  of 
iii])erialism,  regidatiun  of  corporations,  and  the 


tainty.  the    ]>riiceeding8 
largely     pi'rfuneto- 


iiiination  beini 
ere    e.tjiccted 


i.f   . 


11th  ui 


of 


intense  intenjHt-waM 

irritating totho  par- 
ty leaders,  reiiellent 
to  the  visitor  ;  but 
what  else  could  1h> 
expected  in  a  dead 
iitmoBplii'reV  Till.' 
elements  of  enthusi- 
iLsni  were  there  as 
till-    ajiark     in    the 


Froii.  tlicTnqnIrrr  (PliiUilplyhln>. 

Hint,  but,  with  no  sli.-el  u> 
rttrike    it,    it    naturally    w- 
Miained    dormant.     S  o  ni  e 
politicians  would  have  re- 
ported to  tho  creation  of  a 
joyoiis    sentiment     by    the 
hurling  of  picturesque  or- 
.ganizations  into  Chicago,  by 
the  assembling   of   profes- 
sional boonu-rs.  but  none  of 
iti:NAT<>i(  iHii  I  ivBK        these  tricks  were  brought 
into  play,  and  the  somher- 
n<.«6  was  the  darker  by  tho  t^harp  contrast  with 
ordinary  conventions. 

Tho  I'residential  nomination  being  settled  in 
advance,  the  second  place  had  the  semblance  of 
an  ojKjn  fight ;  Ijut  it  was  semlilance  only. — the 
administration  had  fixed  its  choice  upon  Senator 
Fairbanks,  or  at  least  that  was  the  universal 
opinion,  and  the  strategical  importance  of  taking 
a  man  ffun  one  of  flie  battle-grounds  of  the 
nation  was  recognized  as  goinl  jjolitics.  and 
there  was  immediate  ivcognition  of  the  hidi- 
anian  selection.  Just  enough  margin  was  left 
out  to  nnurish  a  genti'el,  harmless  bit  of  parad- 
ing of  favorite  sons.  but.  as  four  years  before, 
all"  were  confined  to  the  State  where' the  favorite 
son  resided,  and  all.- — in  which  was  the  distinction 
from  till!  situation  in  llie  previous  convention, — 
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were  under  the  guidinp- 
Btrings  of  devoted  adlier- 
ents  of  tiie  macliino.  Tlie 
exploitation  of  the  lialf- 
Bcorc  candidates  in  the  piih- 
lic  gaze  subaidod  on  tlie  eve 
of  the  nominHting  day.  and 
thore  was  a  m|)id  wlieeling 
into  line  for  tlie  unauiiiimiB 
nomination  of  tlie  senior 
rieniitor  from  Indiana. 
Siifh    smooth,    frietionless  i>Ki.AWAKt. 

response  to  the  ordi-rs  of  a 

machine  was  one  of  the  marvels  of  the  gatlier- 
ing.  PorhaiiB  the  ease  with  which  the  Vice-Presi- 
dential nomination  was  made  was  not  so  mnch 
a  tribute  to  machine  control  as  the  absence  i)f 
rivals  in  the  jiarty  affections,  rendering  it  im- 
posftihle  to  concentrate  opposition  or  priitest  to 
the  prepared  ()rogramme. 

The  complete  control  of  the  nation  wliich  the 
party  has    held     for    eight    years    has    uncon- 
sciously   rather    than    premeditated ly   huilt   up 
the  powerful  contndling  body,  with  the  Presi- 
dent   at    the    top,    and    which,  in    no  offensive 
sense,  one  may  call  a  machine.     The  convention 
was  under  its  mastery,  8ul>8ervient  to  its  every 
will.     The  rule  of  the  machine  waa  apparent — 
[utlpably,  undisguisedly.  apparent.     As  a  result, 
the    convention    was    perfect  in  smoothness  of 
procedure,    in    the    absence    of    friction.     The 
mac-hine  was  handled  by  the  leading  Senators 
of  the  party  in  Congress — Lodge,  Depew,  Gal- 
linger,  Fairbanks,  Ueveridge,  Koraker,  McCouLas, 
iSpooner,  Dolliver,  Piatt,  ('ullom,  and  Hopkins — 
petty  differences  were  subordinated  in  putting 
through   th<'  j)rograinme,  «nd   so   efFectual  was 
the  organ ination.  so  pliable  the  delegations,  so 
deferential,  that  the 
oxt-rcise  of  control 
was   over    frictiim- 
less  rotters.     The 
usual  lui'conven- 
tiim  Kienes  were 
al>8ent,^the  blare 
of  Ijands,  the  crosS' 
ing.    the    curridor. 


d  e  b  a 


The 


wci'c  a  IVw  cont^wts. 
all  for  seat.t.  none 
in  array  against  the 
party  machinery, 
none  fighting  the 
^^iniatnttion.  and 
^WheBe  but  one 
^^Eh[  any  nation- 
portanoe,    in- 


RoTKitNOK  La  Fui.1. 
■■Back  to  Miidlnon  HVIw 
fur  me," 

Froitilhp  ir.n-l.l  iSpw  1 


volving  questions  of  party  control.  Wisconein. 
from  her  rival  conventions,  sent  factional  dek'- 
gates -at- large.  The  National  Committee  Jf- 
cidf^d  in  favor  of  the  Senatorial  contestants,  and 
the  jierfectioii  of  party  machinery  was  denioa- 
strated  in  the  concurrence  of  the  con  vent  in  o's 
committee  and  the  elimination  of  a  vexatious 
ilispute  from  tlie  floor  of  the  convention.  Tlie 
body  had  to  choose  between  two  Titan ii' 
struggling  factions,  and  it  made  its  chok'i' 
quickly,  and  comiwUed  obedh'nce  thereto.  Il 
was  an  impressive  event,  regardless  of  the 
niej-it-H  iif  the  controversy,  and  exhibited  a 
virility  in  the  party  that  compensated  for  thf 
absence  of  enthiisiaxm. 


(.tkeK'liMl  from  lltv  by  Mr.  Buslinell,  of  tbcClnrinutl  AM.) 

The  nominations  were  interesting  to  the  spec- 
tators, and  roused  the  delegates  moiDentarilr 
from  their  lethargy.  The  speeches  were  for  tbe 
moment  only,  winning  applause  by  well-tunwd 
IHfriods,  by  the  art  of  oratory  rather  than  by  logic 
or  brilliancy  of  thought,  creating  deroonstratioiu 
by  extravagancy  or  praise.  Being  all  on  one 
line,  din-cted  to  one  man,  the  demon strationi 
were  short-lived.  This  feature  waa  the  attrw- 
tive  thing  to  the  outsider,  to  the  visitor,  for,  nri 
inatt«r  how  formal,  how  iinopposed,  tlie  Amer- 
ican ]ieople  delight  in  witnessing  the  placiog  in 
nomination  of  candidates  for  the  highest  execa- 
tivp  hnnor  of  the  republic. 

Political,  having  reference  to  the  camp>i{!B 
itself,  it  is  not  the  candidates,  but  the  platform, 
l!ie  things  for  which  they  stand,  that  had  ab- 
sorbing interest  to  the  average  citizen.  The  nom- 
ination of  Mr,  Roosevelt  was  assured,  but  tb( 
issues  upon  which  his  campaign  was  to  be  toTifiil 
had  not  been  perfectly  outlined  prior  to  the  cob- 
ventiou.  The  platform  was  relegated  to  hit 
f  rieiiils,  to  his  formulation,  and  not  only  his  p•^ 
tisans,  but  the  country,  was  deeply  interested ' 
this  ]iha8e  of  the  convention.  And  really,  tl 
only  discussion  one  heard  alwut  the  boteli, 
the  gatherings  of  leaders,  waa  the  platform,  ikj 
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8coj>e.  its  purpooe.  That  it  fell  short  of  expec- 
tations was  freely  admitted.  There  was  irritation 
iu  tvery  dplegation  over  omissions  and  commis- 
sif.tis.  largely  omissions.  With  the  delngatcs 
•  lifirustfui  of  the  platform,  the  party  can  hardly 
I'.xpeet  the  independent  voter  to  be  attracted  by 
its  [ilatitudes,  its  indcfiiiiteness.  Its  most  bril- 
liant [larta  are  the  review  of  the  past ;  its  strong- 
est language  is  that  in  which  it  takes  credit  for 
thi;  war  with  Spain,  which  President  McKinley 
s<Tst"iitly  opposed,  but  who  was  finally  compelled 
t*>  yii'ld  to  the  clamor  of  opposition  yellow  news- 
pap<;r3  and  the  tumultuous  oratory  of  the  thi^n 
jiiiii'.ir  rVnator  from  Illinois. 

The  financial  issue  as  presented  betrays  a 
weakneat  astonishing  in  tJie  face  of  probable 
defection,  of  the  certainty  of  the  loss  of  the 
Gold  Democrats,  wliosc  support  gave  the  vic- 
tory four  and  eight  years  ago.  It  is  not 
eoongh  that  the  party  stands  solely  on  the  gold 
standard.  In  view  of  what  Republicanism  so 
stoutly  claims  to  its  credit  as  a  chief  virtue  on 
the  monetary  standard,  its  timidity  in  shrinking 
from  the  extension  of  the  monetary  issue  to  an 
expression  in  favor  of  remedying  existing  evils 
■  of  the  currency  takes  away  much  of  its  claim,  as 
against  the  Democrats,  to  the  confidence  which 
liie  public  placed  in  it  four  and  eight  years  ago. 


Here,  at  least,  Republicans  could  well  afTonl 
to  bo  brave,  because  the  party  is  a  united  one. 
In  this  respect,  one  is  referred  to  Mr.  Root's 
keynote  address. — the  platform's  concordance, 
its  exegesis.  Mr.  Root,  very  prolix  in  reviewing 
the  adoption  of  the  gold  standard,  without  giv- 
lit  to  the  Democratic  allies,  is  silent  a 


the  futu 

establishment  of  a  s( 
hope  for  the  future  : 
tary  of  tlie  Treasury, 
is  uuahle   to  apply 


to  further 


ti  the 


progress 
und  currency.  He  reposes 
ri  tlie  wisdimi  of  the  Secre- 
who,  circumscribed  bylaw, 
.ny  other  remedy  than  the 
dubj<ms  one  of  an  expanding  bank  circulation, 
which  does  not  contain  any  of  tlie  elements  of 
compressibility  when  redundancy  is  the  evil,  not- 
withstanding Mr.  Root's  cliaracterization  of  it  as 
an  elastic  one.  and  adjustable  to  varying  condi- 
tions. Imperialism  is  eliminated  from  the  plat- 
form, though  it  is  doubtful  if  it  can  be  elimi- 
nated from  the  campaign,  Platforius  may  raisi^ 
issues,  but  they  cannot  eliminate  any  by  with- 
holding an  utlerance  thereon.  The  party's  si- 
lence on  the  future  of  the  Philippines  is  inex- 
cusable, and  the  »iar\-cl  was  the  ease  with  which 
the  platform  went  through  the  committee  on 
resolutions  without  creating  a  fight  on  that  issue. 
Beyond  a  recapitulation  in  the  preamble  of  the 
document  that  there  lias  lioen  "conferred  upon 
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the  people  of  these  islands  the  largest  civil  liberty 
which  they  liave  ever  enjoyed,"  the  attitude  of 
the  party  is  unexpressed.  Four  years  ago,  with 
the  American  occupation  resisted  by  revolution- 
ary bands,  a  declaration  of  intention  would  have 

w 

been  a  weakness.  With  peace  prevailing,  the 
civil  commission's  government  extended  to  every 
part  of  the  islands,  the  natives  thereof,  the  Amer- 
ican p«>ople,  are  entitled  to  know  what  disposi- 
tion is  to  be  made  of  this  undefined  possession. 

From  the  platform  we  again  turn  to  Mr.  Root, 
the  exegetical  authority,  and  we  find  the  ex- 
pression of  a  view  more  favorable  to  American 
ideas  than  the  platform  dared  to  express.  He 
frankly  yet  reservedly  holds  out  the  promise 
that  some  day  the  islands  will  be  given  the  same 
freedom  as  (.'ul)a,  when  the  natives  attain  to  a 
position  of  like  capacity,  but  the  freedom  would 
be  limited  in  details  as  conditions  and  needs  dif- 
fer. There  is  always  the  qualification  when 
doubt  exists  :  still,  even  this  is  better  than  the 
platform  declaration. 

More  serious  than  the  frankest  was  willing  to 
admit  was  the  discordant  note  in  the  tariff  issue. 
The  dissent*  to  the  rigid,  implacable  position  of 
the  party  on  high  protective  tariff  has  been  a 
chronic  condition  in  the  West,  and  in  some 
form  or  another  it  has  come  up  from  the  great 
prairie  States.  Four  and  eight  years  ago,  it  was 
subordinate  to  the  money  issue,  but  with  that 
well  out  of  the  way,  so  far  as  the  gold  standard 
is  concerned,  the  turbulent  protesting  Western- 
ers again  prepared  for  a  contest  with  the  Eastern 
pianufacturing  and  favored  elements.  It  was 
Governor  Cummins  who  uttered  the  protest  a 
year  or  more  ago  and  gave  birth  to  the  Iowa 
idea  that  tariffs  should  protect  the  people,  not 
the  few.  The  heretical  reservations  were  marked, 
and  Cummins  displaced  from  the  leadership  of 


the  State,  and  Iowa  came  to  the  convention  with 
the  idea  tucked  away  beyond  reach  of  its  orig- 
inator or  adaptator.  As  the  idea  goes  beyond 
Cummins  heretical  phraseology  was  stricken 
out,  the  plank  was  recast  with  an  obvious  inten- 
tion of  reaffirming  the  old  principle,  without 
weakness,  and  at  the  same  time  of  mollifying  thf 
force  of  the  West.  The  poor  sop  given  to 
would-be  tariff  reformers  is  to  be  found  in  the 
observation  that  •'rates  of  duty  should  be  read- 
justed only  when  conditions  have  so  changed 
that  the  pul>lic  interest  demands  their  altera- 
tion." The  admission  was  something,  at  least ; 
it  was  the  entering  wedge  of  a  party  quarrel 
should  the  tariff  come  before  the  next  Congress 
for  modification.  There  is  in  the  plank  sufficient 
justification  for  the  Western  Congressman  to 
stand  for  the  views  of  his  section  without  fear 
of  being  accused  of  party  defection,  of  heresy 
to  the  platform,  and,  after  all,  that  is  the 
secondary  purpose  of  platforms — to  hold  legis- 
lators in  line — the  first  being  to  get  the  largest 
number  of  votes  at  the  least  amount  of  party 
declaration.  ()n  the  labor  question,  the  regula- 
tion of  corporations,  the  platform  was  out  of 
harmony  with  the  delegat-es,  but  the  planks, 
were  framed  without  committing  the  party  to 
•any  action  ;  neither  satisfying  the  public  nor 
the  rival  interests,  they  were  jammed  through 
the  committee  and  rushed  through  the  conven- 
tion. 

The  machine  having  executed  its  work  with 
nicety  and  dispatch,  turned  from  the  slowly  de- 
parting throngs  in  the  Coliseum  to  its  quarters, 
and  delivered  its  control,  in  turn,  to  the  per- 
sonal choice  of  the  President,  a  hitherto  unknown 
factor  in  politics,  as  the  manager  of  a  campaign 
which  promises  to  be  the  most  strenuous  which 
the  party  has  encountered  since  1892. 


THE   NATIONAL   DEMOCRATIC   CONVENTION 

AT   ST.   LOUIS. 


BY  A  DELEGATE  TO  THE   REPUBLICAN  rONVENTION  AT  CHICAGO. 


THE  national  conventions  of  th(?  two  great 
ix>Jitical  parties  arc  the  most  interesting 
and  the  most  important  gatherings  of  our  politi- 
cal life.  Unknown  to  the  Constitution  and  un- 
Buspected  by  its  framers,  these  conventions  are 
now  the  real  center  of  political  authority  and 
the  rati  Jfom^x  in  selecting  the  two  men  from 
idMVa  tfie  nation's  chief  executive  must  be 
By  tbem,   declarations   of   policy  are 


ma<ie  which  control  the  actiun  of  tlie  ruling  in«- 
jority  in  the  Congress  and  guide  the  President 
in  the  perfonnance  of  his  duty. 

In  one  sense,  each  of  these  national  conven- 
tions is  like  all  the  others.  Each  goes  through 
one  and  tlu^  same  routine  of  organization  and 
procedure.  In  another  and  more  important 
sense,  however,  each  national  convention  lias  an 
imlividuality  of  its  own, — it  faces  its  own  prob- 


THE  NATIONAL  DEMOCRATIC  CONl^ENTION  AT  ST.  LOUIS. 


From  the  Wartd  (New  York). 

lenis,  rpfleots  its  own  contest  over  cstxlitUtos. 
md  eives  exprcsBiOD  to  the  ruling  ideas  anil 
1  "-ISO nali ties  of  ita  own  moinbereliip. 

due  who  witnesBed  tlie  proceedings  of  the  two 
pwi  conTentions  of   191)4  could  not  fail  to  bn 
imprtsseil  by  the  sharp  contrast  between  tliem. 
Id  ibo  first  place,  they  were  (jnite  different- look- 
in^  ladies.     In   face,   in 
*]w!i.  in    manner,   tJiey 
•weniircly  unlike.     The 
I'lDiocrat ic  convention 
coriiaincd  not   a    few  rep- 
rwntaiivea  of  a  type  of 
Scntiiern    gt-ntleman,   like 
^ratDt  Daniel,  of  Virginia, 
iiiil  (iriTernor  DlancJiard, 
"f  Li'QiBiana.  that  is  utterly 
iiuknonu  in  a  Hopnblican 
niberinjt.     On  the  other 
aind,  Xorthem  and  "Weat- 
'n  bosinesB   and    profea- 
ticnal  men  of  high  atand- 
ioe  snch  as  Mr.  Eckels,  of 
Iliiioii.  and  Mr.  Qaeton,  of 
Vutschosetta,    were   few 
«d  far    between    at   St.     f^  the'A^h^,«r 
uticvhilererynnmeronB       eon  (puudeiphui 


opinion  at  vv  aeliuigton  lags  lar  tjenina  general 
sentiment  throughout  the  countiy.  The  air  of 
Washington  is  much  too  favtirable  to  corapro- 
niisc  anil  to  subtle  political  chicanery  to  allow 
men  who  breathe  it  con- 
stantly t(t  h>ad.  rather  than 
follow,  advancing  public 
opinion. 

Hoth  conventions  were 
held  in  halls  that  wei-e  far 
too  large.  No  national  con- 
vention should  ever  again 
assemble  in  a  liall  that  seats 
more  than  four  thousand 
or,  at  most,  live  thousand 
iH-rsons.  It  was  cruel  and 
MM  (PlilladiilphU).  unfair  to  subject  such  con- 
summate orators  as  Mr. 
Uoot  and  Senator  Daniel  to  the  throat- racking 
and  bcart-lireaking  task  of  trying  to  Tdl  with  their 
admirable  voices  n  huge  burn  lineit  with  a  crowd 
restleaa  becauac  it  could  hear  nothing  and  see 
little. 

Tbe  main  contrast  between  [lie  two  conven- 
tions was  this  :  the  Kepublican  convention  was 
presided  over  by  Mr.  Hoot  and  by  Speaker  Can- 
non, snccessively :  the  Democratic  convention 
was  presided  over  by  the  galleries  from  start  to 
finish.  The  galloi'ies  were  packed  to  suffocation 
with  an  excited,  disorderly  crowd,  in  which 
were  an  astonishingly  large  number  of  rowdies 
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from  eighteen  to  thirty  yesrs  of  &ge.  This 
crc'wil  took  command  of  the  convention  when  it 
upem-d  and  lield  it  to  tlie  end.  It  contributed 
a  continniius  flow  of  cheers,  hisses,  cat-calls,  and 
interruptions  both  sacred  and  profane.  It  voted 
I'liPi-rfiilly  whenever  a  question  was  determined 
tu'rit  i-:er,  and  it  could  he  counted  npon  always 
to  (ippuse  an  adjournment  or  a  recess. 

This    d isa^rreeahle    and   disgraceful   situation 
appeared  to  he  diie  primarily  to  two  causes.— the 

the    ser(teant-at- 
»ruis  and  the 


nt 


]..' 


of    Mr. 


HE  CUHQVEHEU 


1  Sharp  Wil- 
liams, of  Missis- 
sippi, as  a  pre- 
siding officer.  If 
Mr.  Williams  had 
taken  command 
<.f  the  convention 
at  the  outset  and 
been  able  to  im- 
press Ills  person- 
ality upon  it.  or- 
der might,  have 
been  obtained  and 
held.  But  he  was 
unable  to  do  thid, 
and  the  galleriea.  having  once  tasted  power,  rap- 
idly ]iassed  beyond  all  possible  control. 

Having  been  favorably  impressed  with  Mr. 
"Williams'  minority  leadership  in  the  House  of 
Itepresentativos  last  winter,  ami  having  formed 
a  high  opinion  of  liis  vigor  and  alertness  of 
mind,  it  was  a  sharp  disappointment  to  find  him 
so  wi-ak  and  ineffective  a  speaker  and  chairman. 
His  timid  raps  with  the  gavel  sounded  like  an 
inex}'erienced  woman  driving  tacks,  and  his  lack 
of  jN'rHonal  forco  in  a  large  arena  was  positively 
[laiuful.  His  opening  speecii  was  far  too  long, 
and  it  i-iimniitt<!d  the  tactical  blunder  of  attack- 
ing the  eiirniy  Rt  their  strongest  point, — namely, 
Mr.  Hoot's  addrecM  at  I'liicago.  As  a  Democratic 
friend  ipiaintly  put  it.  ■■  Why  should  so  <'levera 
man  as  W'jilianm  gnaw  on  a  file  handed  to  him 
l.y  l{..ot?"  Til..  s|K-.-ch  of  Mr.  Williams  was  a 
(Trent  iliwuppoinlmcnt  to  every  one,  friends  and 
critic's  alike.  His  style  whs  lacking  in  dignity, 
and  \ir  uiirr.ftiinatcly  forced  comparison  between 
hitMsi-li'  ;„id  Mr.  Root  and  his  speech  at  Chicago  ; 
and  Tieiihrr  intellectually  nor  politically  is  Mr. 
I'  same  class  with  Mr.  Koot.  liiit 
M-i-c]i  was  bv  no  means  ineffective  from  a 
-i«n.I].oint.'and  it  rends  much  lietter  than 
ri.|"').--whicli  is.  after  all.  faint  praise,  for 


most  of  it  did 
not  s  o  n  n  d  Bl 
alt. 

ItwasagrHBt 
relief  to  even- 
one  when  Mr. 
Williams 
yielded  the 
chair  to  Om- 
pressman 
Champ  Clark. 
whose  much 
in  o  r  o  robust 
frame,  strong- 
er jiersonalitv. 

ods  at  onc<' 

change.  I'n- 
fortunately,  however.  Mr,  Clark's  voice  gave  out. 
and  after  a  short  interval  of  order,  chaos  re- 
turned. The  only  satisfactory  and  determiii«<l 
occupant  of  the  chair  was  Senator  Itailey.  uf 
Texas.  whi>  iircsided  for  some  time  at  the  long 
Friday  night  session,  on  Mr.  Clark's  invitation. 
The  one  strong,  commandiug  personality  of 
the    Democratic  convention,    in  uiy  judgment. 


Willift 


II  the  fii^frrr  (PlillAdelpliU), 


iw.-From  tha  Pnu  QSvw  Tork). 


WIRELESS  telk(;raimiv  to-uav. 


HV   WILLIAM    .\rAVKk. 

I  IiiMitiiti'  i.r  KlM'lriml  Kn^ii].'.-!.-.  jii 
'nH'.,r.v  ;iii<l  Fnwth-.-,". 


IT  :,-  now  inoiv  iliari  [cn  yoni-s  sim-o  tlic  sitcfcss- 
I'lil  trnnsniisiiitiii  of  iiit<>lli^iice  to  ii  ilixtaiKM' 
!'V  >vririf  Wftvt's  without  wires  was  first  iiii- 
!.iiL.',-,J  by  Mi.ri:uiii.  Prior  tu  Mam.ni's  w.rk. 
-v.TLii  iiracticnl  attcmiits  limi  lH.'i'n  iiiailu  ti) 
ir-jiisuiit  Intel liyeiici;  tu  a  distflm-c  l>y  mcaiiH  of 
i'j'iriiiiiiiKii''tii;  WBVca  witlnnit  tlu!  jiiO  of  con- 
iiiriirifr  wires  betwoun  tlic  soiidiiiK  "Hil  flu-  re- 
■■'■iviii'i;  etatioii!^,  its  cliicf  ni>|ilicatitni  jit  tliat  tiim- 
i-'itij;  u,  afford  a  iiictln>d  of  roiiiiuuiiicatiiin  witii 
^n"V:u<;  trains.  A  miinlicr  of  sucli  syBtfiiis  wi-rr 
'■•  H'Uial  ojieratioii  on  raijniail  1in(.'D  in  tliis 
"■  iiiJry.  'ni>'s>'  wi-n-  tt'niied  induction  tcleffrHjili 
>:"M)j*.  ThiTi'  wan.  ImweviT,  no  givat  lieiniind 
''it  tr>i;nij>U  Bvatenm  at  thin  naturu,  and  thi-v 
;T.,..'uliv  w.-nt"oiit  ot  fxiflti-nce.  Sir  ■\VilliaiIi 
Ii.  I'lri*.  on  tl»-  otluT  8id..  „f  the  Atlantic. als^-. 
'^^■riiijfiiti'd  en  a  larjier  si-ale  witli  inductii'ii 
■  :-.'-ai.hy  li,?twwii  lifihthouses  on  islands  anil 
]  -"j;>'iij  ..n  ihi-  inainlnnd.  with  some  euutpsa,  l>ut 
r  'f-'<!:>ta«<t-»  travt'r«-d  did  not  much  oxceeil  foui' 
•  T  liv..  tidhrs. 

L.iTf  indiu-tion  telegraph  systenia  <'iiiiiloyed 
■'.  iii>-ir  '.•[M-ratiou  the  woll-known  iii-ini^iple  that 
flMi  an  flectrie  current  ie  varied  in  oiifl  wii-o  it 
^"■i:ii'"s  a  curi>.'nl  of  electricity  in  a  neighl-orin^r 
fara.iei  wirK.  In  I'ivocd'b  e  x  peri  men  tB,  a  wiri' 
i-\-ni'.  niiieif  in  lenytli  was  strung  on  pi  ilea  alon(r 
:]i-  i-.ui.'i  I'f  the  niainlaml.  and  a  parallel  wiiir 
3'ii>  |<!h>-(i1  on  [rtdeB  on  the  island.  Hy  having 
*  '  air.'ry  and  key  in  one  of  tlie  win^s  and  a 
!"l.;.||..ni-  r«-i-<river  in  tL<;  other,  it  was  posnilih' 
t"  ::;iMsitiil  and  receive  Morae  telegraph  signiiiri 
K'T-f  the  intervening  sfiace.  In  those  indui*' 
i!<i:i  i'-!egraph  systems,  the  frequency  of  the 
").i  trie  pulsalions  omploye*!  ranged  from  thirty 
t'.  '.■•nv  p^r  second. 

I;i  u  f  transiniMiun  of  signals  by  modern  win'- 
l—:.  i-i<>gra|iliy.  the  electric  vibrations  or  waves 
r.t.jairti  into  free  space  arc  of  an  immeusely 
Ii'yinr  onjer.  varying  from  several  Imndreds  <>F 
t>j'<u>ianils  to  many  millions  per  second. 

1r!fiKi.tKi#   TELKGRAI^  APPARATUS  AND  OPEKATION. 

.U  all  the  world  now  knows,  the  apparatus 
re'inireJ  for  the  operation  of  this  wireless  teleg- 
rapliy  ie  a  generator  for  setting  np  the  oleetrii' 


.  whicli  iiitvrcopts  and 
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]ationBftnd  the  vaves  cease.  Hence,  by  opening 
and  closing  the  key  ae  an  ordinary  Morse  tele- 
graph key  is  operated,  the  train  of  waves  is 
brolEen  up  into  what  correspond  to  dots  and 
dashes  of  the  telegraph  code,  and  may  be  received 
as  snch  at  the  receiving  station. 

To  obtain  suc- 
cessful wireleBB  te- 
legraphy, much 
depends  on  the 
generator    of    the 


;ini 


I,  the 


(Wireless    transniHtinic    appBis- 

spu'lc  gap:  a,  secondkry  wire; 
p,  prinuiT  wire:  f,  Inductton 
cnll:  a,  Tlbmting  hamnwr:  B, 
bstterr;  K.  telcKTspta  key.) 


liei^ht  and  ar- 
rangement of  the 
vertical  wires,  and 
the  sensitiveness 
and  reliability  of 
the  wave 'detector. 
The  first  genera- 
tors of  electric  os- 
cillations  em- 
ployed in  wiri'less 
telegraphy  con- 
stated of  the  ordi- 
nary RuhmkorfF, 
or  induction,  coil, 
which  developed 
about  one- fifteenth 
of  a  horse-power 
(see  illustration, 
fig.  1).  The  sec- 
ondary wire  of  the 
induction  coil  is 
i^on netted  with  the 
vertical  wire,  which  it  charges  with  electricity 
until    the    air   at  the  spark  gap  breaks  down, 

.  whereupon  electric  oscillations  surge  back  and 
forth  in  the  vertical  wire,  radiating  electric  wavea 
in  the  other.  The  detector  of  the  radiated  waves 
employed  by  Marconi  was  a  modification  of  what 
is  known  as  the  filings  coherer,  the  opi:rati(m  of 
which  is  due  to  the  fact,  discovered  by  Dr.  Hraii- 
ly,  that  im'tal  filings  when  tlirown  loosuly  to- 
gether and  iTiade  part  of  an  electric  circuit  have 
■  normally  high  electrical  resistance,  but  in  the 
presence  or  under  the  influence  of  eliM-trical  oscil- 
lations this  resistance  vanishes  and  they  bi?c<>me 
conductors  of  an  electric  current.  It  was  ns- 
sumed  that  the  electric  oscillations  cause  the 
filings  to  cohere  more  closely  togetln'r.  thereby 
making  a  better  contact  with  one  another,  henca 
the  term  coherer  as  applied  to  this  form  of  elec- 
tric-wave detector.  It  was  further  noticed  that 
when  the  filings  had  thus  cohered  they  retained 
tbeir  fllectrical  conducting  property  even  after  the 
cawatioo   of  the   oBcillationa  until   they   were 

Bopped  or  otherwiie  jarred,  whereupon  they  re- 
nuned  their  normal  higli-resi stance    condition. 


Therefore,  to  make  this  device  operative,  a 
means  of  jarring  the  filings  continuously  te  re- 
store them  to  normal  condition  was  necessiry. 
and  this  was  easily  found  in  the  shape  of  t 
vibrating  belt,  the  hammer  of  which  was  caused 
to  tap  the  tube  containing  the  filings  (see  fig. '!). 


nEVELOPUENT    < 


'  THB   DETKCTOB. 


The  speed  of  signaling  with  the  '  tapping  liack " 
coherer  .is  inherently  slow,  probably  from  eight  lo 
twelve  words  per  minute,  and  the  instrument  it 
also  more  or  less  unreliable,  requiring  frequent 
and  careful  adjustment.  Hence,  it  was  evident  lo 
all  concerned  in  the  advancement  of  wireless 
telegraphy  that  the  production  was  desirable  of 
a  detector  more  sensitive  and  more  reliable  than 
the  filings  coherer,  and  one  which  upon  the  ceses- 
tion  of  the  oscillations  in  its  circuit  would  at 
once  automatically  resume  its  normal  condition. 
A  number  of  detectors  capable  of  fulfilling  these 
requirements  have  been  devised  in  t)ie  past  five 
years,  among  them  the  Solari  mercury  auto- 
coherer,  used  by  the  Italian  navy  ;  the  Marconi 
and  other  magnetic  detectors  ;  the  De  Forest 
electrolytic  detector  ;  the  Fessenden  "heat"  de- 
tector, and  the  Lodge -Muirhead  oil-film  detector. 
Each  of  these  electric-wave  detectors,  or,  mon 
correctly,  electric  ■  oscillation  detectors,  while 
differing  mora  or  less  in  principle,  effect  the 
same  final  result, — that  is,  they  either  produce 
or  vary  a  current  in  a  local  circuit  in  which  il 
placed  a  telegraph  relay  or  a  telephone  receiver, 
or  they  vary  the  resistance  of  that  circnit  and 


(Wireless  reovMns  apprntns.— H,  vartloal  win;  a,  k  ft 
insB  coherer ;  T,  Upper;  Anlari  b.  Vitattartw;  Ktdl 
recorder.) 
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thus  cause  the  relay  or  telephone  to  respond  to 
the  received  signals. 

At  the  present  time,  almost  every  civilized  na- 
tion lias  develope<l  one  or  more  systems  of  wire- 
less telegraphy.  In  the  United  States  there  are 
the  De  Forest  and  Fessenden  systems  ;  in  Great 
Britain,  the  Marconi  and  Lodge-Muirhead  sys- 
tems ;  in  Germany,  the  Slaby-Arco  and  the 
Braun  systems,  which  are  now  consolidated  under 
the  name  of  the  Siemens-Halske  wireless  svstem  : 
in  Franr'e.  the  Ducretel  and  other  systems. 
Italy,  naturally,  also  claims  the  Marconi  wireless 
method.  In  Russia,  the  Popoff  system  is  used  ; 
while  in  Japan  a  wireless  system  has  bet;n  de- 
veh>j>ed  the  inventor  or  inventors  of  which  are 
not  definitely  known.* 

IN    ALMOST    UNIVERSAL    USE. 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  actual  degree  of 
perfection  to  which  several  of  these  systems  have 
i>een  brought,  owing  to  the  varying  statements 
that  reach  the  public.  But  enough  is  known  to 
make  it  clear  that  for  distances  ranging  from 
twenty -five  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  ovim* 
water  wireless  telegraphy  is  now  fairly  reliabh* 
for  commercial  business  and  other  purposes. 
Wireless  systems  are  now  installed  on  a  large 
number  of  ocean-going  steamers,  with  results 
that  are  admitted  to  be  fairly  satisfactory.  Nu- 
merous circuit*  are  in  operation  between  the 
mainland  aniT  lighthouses  in  this  country  and 
Europe,  where  messages  to  and  frr)m  passing 
vi-ss^'ls  equipped  with  wireless  systems  are  regu- 
larly exchanged.  The  important  war  vessels  of 
every  navy  are  now  equipped,  or  are  being 
equi{»p<'d.  with  wireless  outfits  ;  the  British  (Gov- 
ernment, for  example,  is  expending  about  one 
hun<ired  thousand  dollars  per  annum  for  this 
purp<.)se.  The  military  authorities  of  the  world 
are  al^o  utilizing  this  system  to  the  utmost  by  the 
e'^uijinient  of  forts  with  the  most  practicable 
systems  procurable.  Wireless  outfits  are  also 
made  a  part  of  the  signaling  system  for  land 
operations,  for  which  purpose  the  apparatus  is 
carried  in  two  carts,  on  one  of  which  is  usually 
pla<\Hl  an  oil  engine  which  operates  an  alternat- 
ing current  generator.  The  transmitting  and  the 
receiving  apparatus  are  carried  on  the  other  cart. 
As  the  masts  used  to  support  the  vertical  wires 
at  fixed  stations  weigh  from  four  to  six  tons,  and 
therefore  are  not  readily  portable,  small  balloons 
charged   with   hydrogen  are  used   in  ordinary 


weather  to  uphold  the  vertical  wires.  In  stormy 
weather,  the  wires  are  su])ported  by  four  or  six 
kites. 

ITS    MOST    PKACTICAL    USE. 

It  has  long  been  pointed  out  that  one  of  the 
most  practical  uses  of  wireless  telegraphy  com- 
mercially is  between  places  divided  by  the 
ocean  where  it  is  not  feasible  to  lay  a  cable,- 
either  on  account  of  the  <*xpense  involved  or 
l)ecause  of  tlie  rockv  nature  of  the  shore,  which 
would  speedily  chafe  and  destroy  a  cable.  A 
notable  example  of  this  use  of  wireless  teleg- 
raphy is  the  recent  installation  of  a  De  Forest 
wireless  circuit  between  Boca  del  Toro,  Panama, 
an<l  Port  Limon,  Costa  Rica,  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  fruit-growers  and  merchants  of 
that  neighborhood.  The  distance  between  these 
points  is  seventy  miles,  and  the  service  has 
been  satisfactorv  from  the  start.  In  a  number 
of  instances  the  abilitv  to  coininunicate  be- 
tween  the  fruit-grower  and  tlie  shipper  at  critical 
times  has  resulted  in  the  saving  of  many 
thousands  of  dollars.  The  masts  su]>porting  the 
vertical  wires,  and  the  interior  of  the  sta- 
tion at  Port  Tiimon.  are  shown  in  tlie  ac- 
companying illustrations.  In  the  interior  pic- 
ture, the  Leyden  jars,  or  condensers,  and  the 
si)iral  wire,  or  inductance  c«»il.  of  the  oscillat- 
ing circuit  are  shown  at  the  far  end  of  the 
table.  The  wireless  receiving  apparatus,  in- 
cluding the  De  Forest  electrolytic  receiver  and 
the  head  telephone,  are  shown  on  the  rear  end 
of  the  table.  \  ct)mm<Tcial  t(^l(»phone  set,  for 
ordinary  telephone  use,  is  shown  at  the  left  side 
of  the  table.  It  will  b«'  undtM'stood  that  the 
head  telephoncjs  of  the  wiri'less  outfit  are  used 
for  the  reception  of  the  Morse  signals,  which  are 
heard  as  long  an«l  short  sounds  in  the  receiver. 
There  is  no  rea8onal>le  dou}»t  that  there  are 
numerous  other  i)laces  where  a  similarly  valuable 
use  of  wireless  telegraphy  could  be  made.  In 
addition  to  examples  of  this  kind,  there  have 
also  been  numerous  occasions  \\\M)1\  which  wire- 
less telegraj)hy  has  been  employed  to  greet  ad- 
vantage by  vessels  requiring  assistance,  and 
such  instances  will  multiply  as  the  use  of  this 
system  incn^ases. 

WIUELESS    TKLEtVKAl'HY    IN    THK    KAK    EAST. 


*  Fbr  full  detailH  of  tliese  systems,  and  of  the  apparatuH 
employed  in  their  operation,  a  description  of  which  would  be 
beyond  the  scope  of  a  nugaiine  article,  the  reader  may  be 
referred  to  the  aathor's  works,  **  Wireless  Telegraphy,  The- 
ory and  Practice,**  and  **  American  Telegraphy  and  Ency- 
clopedia of  th»  Telegimph.** 


The  recent  successful  empl<»yment  of  wire- 
h^ss  telegrai)hy  in  the  far  East  in  affording  a 
means  of  communication  from  the  Ix^leaguered 
Tort  Arthur,  and  especially  in  the  transmission 
of  war  news  from  the  war  zone,  has  renewed 
attention  to  its  potential  utility.  It  is  known 
that  a  wireless  station  was  established  at  Golden 
Hill,  at  least  as  long  ago  as  the  spring  of   1903^ 
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the  effects  of  the  signili 
of  outsiders,  more  or  lesj 
confueion  must  reBnlt. 
For  instance,  at  the  tine 
of  the  British  naval  tui- 
neuvers  in  1903,  it  «u 
stated  by  a  newsptprr 
correspondent  that,  off- 
ing to  the  "  interferenci'" 
of  one  set  of  signals  wit)i 
the  other,  buth  eMrt 
ceased  to  pay  any  att«D- 
tioa  to  the  disjoiotfd 
messages;  hence,  tk 
wireless  system  wu  of 

This  question  of  in- 
terference isobviouBlv* 
very  important  one,  sinte 
if  it  can  be  successfnlly 
carried  out  in  warfare  it 
poBT  LiMo-N.  COSTA  Hic*,  BHowiKci  WIRELESS  TXLMRAPn  "iiAaT."  rcndcrs  migBtorv  sny  JI" 

tcmptof  Ihebellijferenti 
for  reRiilar  communication  between  Fort  Arthur      to  carry  on  communication  by  its  means.     The 
and  the  Russian  warships  in  the  Gulf  of  Pe-      same  statement  may  be  made  with    regard  to 
chi-li.     In  the  waturs  of  tiie  far  East  tliere  are      commercial  wireless  telegraphy, 
at  least  five  different  HVHtcmB  of  wireless  teleir-  „ 

,  ,,  '      ,■  )   ■      .1      t     .  CAN  ■'INTKRFKHENCE       BE    UEMEDIKD  7 

rapbyon  the  various  warships  and  in  the  forts. 

The  British  have  more  than  twenty  vessels  in  It  is,  however,  measurably  true  that  by  W 

tho8«  waters  equipped  with  the  Marconi  system      arrangement   of    the    wireless   circuits    termed 
in  which  the  filings  coherer  is  used.    The  Italians,      tuning  a  system  can  be  so  adjusted  that  it  will 
also,  employ  the  Marconi  systum  with  the  Solari      respond  to  but  onu  set  of  waves,  tegardless  of  how 
coherer.    The  Germans  are  using  the  Slaby^Arco      many  other  sets  may  bo  passing.     An   under 
or  the  Braun   system.     The  French  vessels  are      standing  of  the  manner  in  which  this  reaultil 
probably  equipped  with  the  Braun  syfteni.     The      effected    may    be   gathered  by  considering  the 
Japanese  are  employing 
a  system  which,  it  is  as- 
serted, is  a  modification 
of  Marconi's  ;    but  this 
is  denied  by  the  Japa- 
nese.    It  is  known  that 
wireless  experiments 
have  bei^n  csrried  on  liy 
the   Japanese   DejMirt- 
ment  of  Communications 
and   the  Japanese  navy 
since  IKtlO. 

BOMB    DIFFICITLTIK.S. 

When  it  is  considered 
that  all  of  thrse  vessels 
and  stations  are  endeav- 
oring to  use  the  ether 
lor  signaling  purjioses  at 
one  time,  it  is  evidi-nt 
that,  unless  it  l<e  possi- 
ble to  cut  out,  or  in 
•ome  way  to  eliminate. 
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r  in  which  a  practically  similar  result  is 
?d  by  mechanical  means  in  a  wire  telo- 
niL'tli(id  known  as  hatinonic  lelegrapLv. 
i  system,  three  or  four  forks  attuni^d  to 
Dt  not*fs,  and  consequently  to  different 
if  vibration,  are  so  placed  in  a  tclegraiili 

that  they  set  up  current  pulsations  in 
rcuit  corresponding  to  their  fundamental 
■  vibration.  Tlie  pulsations  sot  nji  by  eai^b 
le  forks  are  controlled  by  telt-graph  keys. 
?  receiving  station,  four  ordinary  electro- 
ts  are  placed  in  the  circuit.  The  arniiitures 
;e  magnets  consist  of  tuning-ftirks  eaeli  of 
is  attuned  to  vibrate  at  a  rate  corn;spond- 
that  of  one  of  the  transmitting  forks,  and 

r<-8p"nd  only  to  the  pulsations  of  cur- 
■t  lip  by  that  particular  transmitting  fork. 
.  it  is  possible  by  these  means  to  send 
r  even  more,  separate  messages  over  one 
,plt  circuit. 

in  analogous  way,  the  attempt  in  mado. 
>r  less  successfully,  in  wireless  telegraphy, 
!  thf  rpspet'tive  systems  so  that  each  will 
fSjKniJ  to  a  given  Sf t  of  electric  waves  in 
Li^r.  It  is  not  possible  to  employ  in  wire- 
egrophy  the  mechanical  method  of  tuning 
scrilied.  but  it  is  found  possible  to  tune 
cillating  circuits  at  the  transmitting  and 
n^  ends  by  electrical  means.  This  is 
jy  taking  advantage  of  the  fact  that  the 
r  frequency  of  electric  oscillations  in  a 
ia  governed  by  the  resistance,  tbo  capa- 
1(1  the  inductance  of  the  circuit,  wliich 
lies  of  an  electric  circuit  may  bo  likened 
:iDu,  elasticity,  and  inertia  in  niechanica. 
.ctual  practice,  however,  whilu  fairly  sue- 

results  have  been  obtained  by  tuning 
ici Dating  circuits,  it  has  not  hitherto 
onnd  feasible  to  entirely  prevent  or  cut 
terference  between  different  systems  if 
erfering  waves  are  of  sulHcient  strengtb, 
.lly  if  tbe  oscillations  are  aj>pro.Timately 
same  order  or  frequency.  "When,  on  the 
iftnd,  the  rate  of  oscillation  employed  by 
at  Btations  is  quite  dissimilar,  atteiuiits  to 
;  interference  are  much  more  successful. 
it  is  a  fortunate  fact  that  when  the  tele- 
is  used  as  a  receiver  in  wireless  telegraphy 
i(  sbaolutely  necessary  to  eilccess  that  the 

ot  other  stations  shall  bo  cut  out  alto- 
It  enffices  if  by  tuning  or  distani'i-  the 
mce  is  minimized.  In  such  a  case,  the 
.intended  for  a  given  station  may  be  n^ad 
•Xpert    operator,   while    the  c.Mnini'ous 

•re  disregarded,  in  vinually  the  same 
r,  for  instance,  as  when  a  numi>or  of  people 
■▼era'Dg  at  one  time  in  a  rooni  a  1' 
Isct  the  conrenation  of  any  ( 


in  the  room  and  bear  him  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
the  other  speakers,  notwithstanding  that  the 
soimds  of  all  the  voices  are  falling  upon  the  tym- 
imnuin  of  the  listener's  ear. 

KXTE.SHIVK    V8E    IX    OIIIESTAl.    WATERS. 

Accoriling  to  advices  from  tbe  operators  of 
the  I)e  Forest  wireless  system  in  Chinese  and 
Japanese' wat el's,  there  is  an  unending  train  of 
wireU^is  signals  going  on  day  ami  night  in  that 
vicinity.  The  signals  of  the  Hussiiins  and  the  . 
Jai»auese.iLDit  I'specially  of  the  latter,  can  be  heard 
at  all  hours,  tln-se  nations,  iu  common  with  all 
others,  using  in  telegraphy  a  modification  of  Iho 
Morse  telegraph  alphabet.  The  telegmph  alpha- 
bet used  by  the  Russiiins  contains  thirty  ebar- 
ncters  ;  that  of  the  Japanese  is  said  to  contain 
forty  cliaractfirs.  while  tin'  American  Morse  con- 
tains but  twenty-six  chitnicters.  liut,  apart  from 
this  diflereiiee  in  the  alpliiiiiets.  the  lielHgereiils 
use  ci|>lier  I'mles  which  render  their  communica- 
tions unintelligilile  to  outsiders,  even  it  they 
were  otlicrwiw,'  readable. 

TheDe  Forest  wireless  station  in  Xorth  China 

from  which    the  win'U'ss  war    news  is    enabled 

situated  on  a  cliff  stmievvlmt  eiist 


IM 
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of  'Wei-Hai-'Wei.  The  height  of  the  vertical 
wire  used  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet, 
which  is  alBO  the  height  <jf  the  station  above 
sea  level.  The  Chinese  steamship  Uaimiin,  which 
was  chartered  by  the  London  Times  ior  news- 
gathering  by  wiivh'ss  telegraphy,  has  a  vertical 
wire  about  ninety-six  feet  high.  Thi"  transmit- 
ting and  receiving  api>aratue  einploved  at  Wei- 
Hai-"\V,ii  and  on  the  Jhiimun  are"  iiraotically 
identical,  and  the  operating-rooms  virtually  cor- 
reapond  to  those  of  the  Panama  and  Fort  Linion 
Btaticma.    Messages  were  freely  sent  to  and  from 


(Showing  wlreleoa  toast  and  sntenDe.) 

the  boat  at  distances  ranging  from  ten  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles.  The  signals  could  be 
heard  at  greater  distances  from  the  boat  to  the 
■hore  than  contrariwise,  the  rolling  of  the  boat 
gt  times  interfering  with  the  reception  of  sig- 
nals. At  the  time-  of  Russia's  announcement 
that  corresponilents  employing  wireless  teleg- 
raphy in  the  war  zone  would  be  treated  aa 
Bpies,  the  Ihiimun  was  on  the  Korean  coast,  and 
those  on  board  were  promptly  informed  of  the 
interesting  situation  by  wireless  telegraphy. 


This  vessel  has  had  several  interesting  experi- 
enctts.  One  day  last  April,  when  the  Jiaimun 
was  within  twelve  miles  of  I'ort  Arthur  and 
eighty-five  miles  from  "\Vei-IIai-"\Vei.  on  the 
look-out  for  war  news,  she  was  hehl  up  by  a 
shot  acrosN  ]]«r  bowa  from  the  Russian  warship 
Jiiiyan.  Not  knowing  what  might  happen,  Cap- 
tain James,  the  correspondent  of  the  London 
Timai  on  the  ll'iiiii'iii.  scut  a  wirelesH  dispatch 
to  Wei-IIai-Wui.  notifying  that  station  that 
they  were  about  to  be  lioarded  by  officers  of  the 
Russian  battleship  B"i/'ni.  "  If  you  do  not  hear 
from  us  in  three  liours."  said  the  meaMge, 
"notify  commissioner,  captain  of  British  gun- 


boat Lex'iiiih'in,  and  London  Times."  There  wm 
some  natural  aniciety  to  know  if  the  message 
had  been  received,  but  presently  all  anxiety  ««£ 
relieved  by  the  welcome  signal  ■'  O.  K.''  from 
the  Wei- Hai- Wei  operator.  Tn  a  shf>rt  times 
reply  came  stating  that  the  commissioner  am) 
the  commander  of  the  Britiali  fleet  at  "Wei-Hai- ' 
Wei  had  been  jiroperly  notified,  and  that  from  lie 
window  of  the  <jpe rating- room  it  could  be  Bwn 
that  the  fleet  was  getting  up  steam, — ■'  and  that," 
added  the  operator,  ■■is  no  dream."  Two'Bni- 
sian  officers  boarded  the  Jlaimun,  inspected  the 
wireless  apparatus,  and  took  a  copy  of  the  ku 
message  sent.  In  the  midst  of  their  inspestion, 
the  officers  were  hurriedly  recalled  to  the  Bagan 
by  apparently  excited  signals  from  that  ship^ 
which  immediately  returned  to  Port  Arthur.  It 
was  surmised  by  those  on  the  Raimun,  as  an  ex- 
planation of  their  hasty  return,  that  the  RuMiui 
had  detected  Japanese  wireless  signals.  Ob  the 
other  hand,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  Aiyoa'j 
windless  operator  may  also  have  received  tha 
messages  sent  from  the  Ilaimtin  and  from  'Wei- 
Hai-Wei  relative  to  the  boarding  of  the  .Homihi, 
and  this,  for  prudential  reasons,  may  have  occa- 
aioned  the  liasty  recall  of  the  boarding  offioen. 
On  this  point  it  may  be  noted  that  while  the  tAu 
itself  transmits  all  forms  of  electric  wavw  ink- 
partially,  it  is  quite  within  the  probabilitiei-ttit 
some  characteristic  in  the  method  of  trmaBiuf- 
sion,  or  some  peculiarity  of  code  used  l^OiM 
vessel  or  fleet  might  after  a  little  experienw  Ik 
quickly  recognized  by  other  fleets,  and  in  dii 
way  the  presence  of  friend  or  enemy  could  I* 
recognized  without  a  regular  message. 

Ay   INTERNATIONAL   AOBEEHENT. 

The  fact  that  the  operation  of  powerful  wire- 
less coast  stations  has  been  found  to  senoueK 
interfere  with  the  operation  of  wireless  tele- 
graph systems  on  shipljoard  has  already  led  to 
protests  from  maritime  interests  in  variiios 
counlrips  against  the  indiscriminate  extension 
of  such  powerful  stations.  It  is  manifest  that 
ordinary  steamships  or  sailing  vesst'ls.  and  light- 
ships and  liglitliouses,  cannot  maintain  powerful 
inslallatic.ns.  nor  can  they  command  the  services 
of  exi>erts  to  manipulate  wireless  tuning  appar- 
atus to  minimize  or  eliminate  interference.  Fur- 
thermore, the  attunement  of  wireless  systems  on 
shipboard  or  on  lighthouses  to  one  or  more  set 
of  electric  waves  is  obviously  not  desirable. 
inasmuch  as  in  case  of  need  these  vessels  and 
stations  should  be  able  to  interchange  communi- 
cation with  any  system  within  their  influence. 

An  international  wireless  telegraphy  confer- 
ence was  held  in  Berlin  last  sammer  for  tho 
consideration  of  matters  of  the  nature  juat  mM- 
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.  and  of  others  analogous  thereto,  and  a 
tr  of  rules  were  adopted  for  the  proper 
tioQ  of  wireless  telegraph  operations  in 
*t  interests  of  all  concerned. 


is  recently  been  reported  that  the  United 
Government  has  under  consideration  the 


HEOIHALD  A. 

kbility  uf  olitaining,  by  Congressional  enact- 
or otherwise,  the  exclusive  control  of  all 
>Ba  t^lejrraph  stations  on  the  coasts  of  this 
ry.  on  the  ground  that  only  in  this  way 
lu  coast  he  properly  defended  in  time  of  war, 
r  as  win-!ei?9  tdegrajihy  may  be  iist-ful  to 
Qil.  In  no  other  way.  it  is  intimated,  can  in- 
%nrebetwe<.-ni.'outlictingwirdi'0s  stations  be 
nted  and  the  proper  control  and  systoiuiza- 
f  the  win-lesB  eerrice  be  successfutly  brought 
■^  At  the  present  time,  fX  least  f"ur  dif- 
t  wirel.-sB  Bvetems  are  employed  by  various 
"tinents  of  the  United  States  Govurument, — 
ly,  theSlaby-Arco,  by  the  navy  department ; 
Iraun  system,  by  the  army,  for  land  opera- 
;  the  Wildman  system,  by  the  Signal  Corps 
larmy,  and  the  FcssenJen  system,  or  a  modi- 
ID  of  that  systi-ni,  by  the  Weatlier  Ilureau. 
^ildman  system  is  understood  to  be  a  coni- 
ioD,  iritb  improvements  hy  Captain  Wild- 

rroold  cerUinly  aeem  dedrable  tb«' 


ard  system  should  be  adopted  for  all  branches 
of  the  Government,  in  order,  if  for  nothing  else, 
that  a  nmdy  interchange  of  men  and  apparatus 
might  be  feasible.  Under  existing  conditions, 
this  is  evidently  not  the  case.  To  iletermine  in 
what  manner  the  foregoing  results  may  best  be 
obtained,  juid  to  consider  the  subject  in  all  its 
bearings,  tlie  Presiilciit  has  appointed  a  board 
consiBting  of  representatives  of  the  army  and 
navy,  whoso  findings,  it  is  intimated,  will  shortly 
be  rojiortod.  In  the  meantime,  the  Government 
has  entered  into  a  wmtract  with  one  of  the  ex- 
isting wireless  telegraph  companies  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  series  of  five  wireless  telegraph 
circuits,— namely,  between  Key  West  and  Pan- 
ama, a  distance  of  one  thousand  miles  ;  Key 
West  and  Pcnsacola,  four  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  ;  Porto  Rico  and  Key  \\'est,  one  thousand 
miles  ;  southern  (-uban  coast  to  Panama,  seven 
hundred  and  twenty  miles,  and  southern  Cuba 
to  Porto  Rico,  six  hundred  miles.  Tho  ulti- 
mate object  of  these  proposei)  stations  is,  it  ia 
stated,  to  provide  an  alternative  method  of 
communication,  in  case  of  emergency,  with  the 
government's  outlying  territories  and  interesta 
in  ('entral  America,  and  jKissibly  in  the  far  East, 
The  masts  for  these  stations  will  be  from  two 
hundred  to  throe  hundred  feet  in  height,  and 
the  power  of  the  generators  of  the  electric  waves 
will  probably  I'ange  from  twenty-fivo  to  forty 
horse-power.  Inasmuch  as  the  height  of  the 
wires  hitherto  emph'yed  has  not  much  exceeded 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and  tho  power  em- 
ployed at  the  generator  has  been  from  two  to 
three  horse-power,  with  which  distances  of  front 
one  hundreil  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  miles  have 
been  reached,  it  is  expected  that  the  additional 
heiglit  of  the?  vertical  wires  and  the  greatly  in- 
creased power  will  make  it  possible  to  transmit 
messages  over  the  much  longer  circuits.  This, 
however,  remains  to  be  determined. 

At  present,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the 
United  States  Government  is  alone  in  not  pos- 
sessing a  monopoly  of  wireless  telegraphy  on 
its  coasts  and  within  its  boundaries.  In  Great 
Britain,  the  government  declined  to  give  the 
Marconi  system  certain  desii-ed  privileges  unless 
it  would  gnarautee  that  the  n)oro  powerful  sta- 
tions would  not  interfere  with  existing  wireless 
stations  of  the  Itritish  Admiralty.  In  France,  a 
wirek'ss  station  which  was  erected  at  Cai)e  La 
llogue  without  governmental  authority  was,  it 
is  reported.  ■' seized"  by  the  pilico.  Germany, 
Italy,  Ruthin,  and  other  European  nations  also 
exercise  complete  control  over  wireless  tele- 
graph systi-ms,  while  in  far-oft  Ceylon  a  fee  ia 
exacted  for  the  operation  of  such  circuits  uu  that 


THE  SUCCESSOR  OF  DIAZ   IN   THE   MEXICAN 
PRESIDENCY. 

BV   AUSTIN   C.   BRADY. 


IN  January.  190.1,  a  comparatively  young  man 
entered  the  cabinet  of  Gen.  I'orlirio  Diaz, 
President  of  Mexico.  At  that  time  hie  name  was 
practically  unknown  outeide  of  Mexico,  and  was 
not  particularly  familiar  to  tlie  people  of  that  re- 
public. To-day,  in  his  own  country,  he  occupies 
ft  position  of  prominence  second  only  to  that  of 
Diaz,  and  interested  investors  of  the  I'nited 
States  and  Europe,  who  for  several  years  have 
been  asking  the  (jucstion,  "  After  Diaz,  what  ?  " 
"are  eagerly  seeking  information  concerning  his 
personal  characteristics  and  governing  ability. 
This  man  is  Ramon  Corral,  minister  of  the  inte- 
rior, who  will  be  inaugurated  vice-president  of 
the  Mexican  re])uhlic  in  December  of  this  year. 
If  he  lives,  he  will  succeed  Diaz  as  President  of 
Mexico,  fur  he  has  l>een  selected  by  that  re- 
markable ruler  to  receivi-  the  mantle  of  authority 
when  it  falls  from  his  shoulders. 

C'orral  was  nominated  for  the  vice-presidency 
by  the  Nationalist  party,  in  the  city  of  Mexico, 
on  June  '  lattt,  and  by  reason  of  the  peculiar 
political  conditions  existing  in  Mexico,  where 
the  ballot  is  still  far  distant,  the  nomination  was 
equivalent  to  election.  Tliere  was  no  other  can- 
didate in  the  field  against  him,  any  more  than 
Against  Dinz  himself,  and  on  July  II,  when  the 
reelection  of  Diaz  ae  president  was  announced, 
in  accordance  with  count  itutional  forms.  Corral, 
in  a  corresponding  manner,  was  elevated  to  the 
position  of  vice-president.  The  opening  of  the 
cominti;  year  will  see  him  sharing  the  duties  of 
the  execniive  branch  of  the  government  with 
the  maker  of  modern  Mexico. 

The  nomination  of  Cori-al  was  preceded  by 
the  adoption  of  amendments  to  the  constitution 
of  Mexico  providing  for  the  office  of  vice-presi- 
dent and  extending  the  presidential  term  from 
four  to  six  years.  The  organization  tlint  nom- 
inated him  is  made  up  of  men  in  loncli  with  the 
Diaz  administration  in  various  Bi-etinns  of  the 
republic.  The  constitutional  changes  and  the 
OODTention  were  preliminary  steps  in  the  plan 
eoncelved  hy  Diaz  for  settling  the  (piestion  of 
presidential  succession,  a  question  that  baa  been 

eramount  in  Mexico  for  a  number  of  years. 
lis  plan  includes  his  temporary  retirement 
from  the  presidency  during  the  course  of  the 
coming  term,  in  order  that  Corral,  left  largely 
to  his  own  resources,  may  have  the  opportunity 


of  demonstrating  his  executive  ability,  and  in 
order  that  the  people  of  Mexico  may  l>ecome 
accustomed  to  the  idea  of  a  new  ruler.  If  Diai 
live,  — and  the  physical  and  mental  vigor  which 
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he  now  displays  gives  promise  of  many  addi- 
tional years, — this  detail  will  be  carried  ont.  his 
long-cherished  desire  to  travel  through  the  I'nited 
States  and  European  countries  being  made  the 
excuse  for  his  retirement.  During  the  time  that 
Diaz  continues  Actively  at  the  head  of  govern- 
mental affairs.  Corral  will  study  the  executive 
lessons  under  his  tutorship,  and  at  the  end  of 
six  years  should  be  jtarticularly  fitted  to  take  up 
and  carry  on  his  work.  If  Dias  die.  the  vice- 
presidential  arrangement  will  provide  for  mic- 
cession  in  a  logical  way,  and  will,  it  la  believed, 
reiluce  to  a  minimum  the  danger  of  poUtied 
upheaval. 

To  understand  fully  what  the  ptiniTig  of  Ste 
means  to  Mexico,  it  is  neceawry  to  mid*" 
something  of  whftt  he  hM  UBOaaai 
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the  administration  ot  Gen.  Ignacio  Fesquiera, 
tiien  governor  of  Sonora.  I^l«r,  Corral  took 
part  in  tlie  revolution  lliat  reeulted  in  deposing 
Pesquiera,  and  during  that  contest  saw  Lis  only 
military  service.  He  was  taken  up  liy  the  new 
state  administration,  and  in  18H7,  after  having 
come  to  the  notice  of  I>iaz,  lie  was  named  '  ' 
governor  < 


iolutely  he  controls  the   affairs   of  his     were  established  with  the  purpose  of  fighting 

Before  Diaz,  there  was  chaos;  since      "'         >        ■  ■  •  --■         >  ■     " 

int.  there  has  b^en   order.     lie  gained 
Trough  revolution,  and  instantly  became 
upion  o(   peacf.     Endowed  with  a  mar- 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  he  called 
m  men  of  ability  on  whom  lie  could  de- 
id  built  up  an  organization  the  like  of 
loeB   not   exist  in  any   otlier  country, 
onary  tendencies 
i;sndage   he   put 
th  an  iron  hand, 
trecl  a  guarantee 
<  to  the  millions 
ieui  and  Europe - 
kl  BMking  invest- 
■omL  He  put  the 
ids  as  premature 
of  tiia  intimate 
tf  with  the  emo- 
IwncteriBtica  of 
iasn  race,  but  at 
time  took  occa- 
oanfnlly  guard 
BKBge  republican 
In   the    twenty 
A  be  has  coDtin- 
named  Mexico, 
3iu  baa  been  the 

I  And  the  esd  of 
IM  pblitics,  and 
wliicli  the  coon- 
inJOTed,  and  the 

II  progreu  it  has 
imimtii  a  strik- 
■lent  in  favor  of 
a  gOTemment.  lull■I^  i-uukj 

Orra^    continue  (Cbown  Tlcc-prealdent 

I    organization  ? 

re  of  the  Mexican  republic  hinges  hirffe- 

I  answer  to  this  question.     The  present 

demand  a  second  Diaz,  for  Mexico  is 
1  established  as  a  modern  world-]>ower 
leople  have  come  to  appi-eciatc  the  value 
,  liut  the  new  niier,  to  succei'd,  must 
imself  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary 
,  poBsessing  tact  and  ability  to  cope  in- 
rith  any  political  emergency.     If  Mex- 

from  Diaz  to  Corral  without  political 
the  possibility  of  internal  diaturbances 
»  years  will  be  greatly  diniiniahed. 
lioister  of  the  interior  is  now  fifty  years 
tnd  for  nearly  twenty  years  has  been 
I  with  the  Diaz  administration.  He  is  a 
'  AlamoB,  a  small  town  in  the  state  or 
ud,  like  Diaz,  is  of  humble  origin.  His 
ica  in  pnblic  life  was  aa  editor  of  two 
en  in  bia  natiT*  t*™-  '     "«  nf  -  " 


Afterv 

Deputy  to  the  national 
Congress,  and  in  IS95 
was  given  charge  of  the 
government  of  Honora, 
Kor  fiiur  years  Corral  re- 
mained as  governor  of 
that  state,  and  during  that 
time  fionora  maiie  won- 
derful progress  along 
modern  lines.  In  ItfOO, 
he  was  called  to  the  city 
of  Mexico  by  the  presi- 
dent and  made  governor 
of  the  Federal  District, 
which  corresponds  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  and 
includeii  the  national  cap- 
ital and  its  suburlw.  On 
January  1 1>.  I!)!).!,  he  en- 
tered the  cabinet  of  Pres- 
ident  Iiiuz  as  minister  of 
the  interior, 

Th<i  incidi'nt  that  made 
a  place  for  Corral  in  the 
cabinet  o(  Diaz  operated 
b)  niaki?  him  the  most  log- 
ical man  for  the  ]iro8i- 
dcntial  succession.  This 
was  the  resignation  of 
<ien.  rternardo  Reyes 
r  of  war  and  marine.  I'p  to  that 
time,  Ucuerid  Ueyes  had  Ufn  considered  a  fore- 
most prenidential  possibility,  sharing  the  dis- 
tinction with  JoBi^  Ives  Limantour,  minister  of 
finance.  But  enmity  of  long  sTamiing  between 
Reyes  and  Limantour  blossomed  into  open  an- 
tagonism under  the  equal  luvor  shown  them  by 
the  president  as  members  of  liis  official  family, 
and  when,  one  day,  it  was  discovered  that  a  son 
of  Reyes  was  iuter(!9ted  in  a  news[ia]>i'r  estab- 
lished with  the  avowed  object  of  killing  Liman- 
tour politically,  the  war  minister  was  accnsi'd 
nf  c"iiiplicity.  A  stormy  cabinet  meeting  fol- 
lowed, and  when  it  ended.  Reyes'  resignation 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  president.  Diu/,  un- 
doubtedly reiiliwd  iit  that  time  the  danger  of 
intrustitin  the  ]ireKidency  to  either  Reyea  or  Li- 
mantour. because  of  the  "bitU'rness  between  them 
'd  the  following  each  could  command,  and  it 


aa  minis 
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California  wheat  and  flour  free  of  duty. 
fought  it  on  the  ground  that  it  would  i 
agricultural  and  milling  intercBts  of  Son< 
as  a  result  of  hie  eSorte  tlie  bill  was  witl 
He  was  responsible  for  the  increases  in  th 
can  import  duties  made  early  in  the  presei 
and  under  his  rule  the  protective  exan 
the  United  States  are  certain  to  be  foU( 
rapidly  as  various  indastries  in  Mexico 
worthy  of  government  aid. 

It  is  the  general  feeling  in  Mexico  tha 
ident  Diaz  has  chosen  well  in  selecting 
to  be  his  auccttSBor.  He  is  not  bound  \ 
either  the  Reyes  or  Limantour  factiot 
while  he  is  a  closer  friend  of  Limanto 
of  Reyes,  his  friendship  for  the  former 
such  aa  to  antagonize  the  latter.  When 
mittee  from  the  Nationalist  party  ca" 
Preeident  Diaz  to  officially  notify  him 
ral's  nomination,  the  president  comment 
ticularly  on  the  fact  that  the  niiniet«r  of 
tenor  was  comparativfly  a  young  man. 
the  hope  of  Diaz  that  Corral  may  tule  c 
ously,  aa  he  has  done,  to  the  end  that  the 
lie  may  be  spared  the  dangers  which 
attend  political  changes. 

It  is  probable  that  comparatively  few 
in  the  United  States  realize  to  what  ezte 
country  ia  interested  in  the  future  of  '. 
Contiguity  of  territory  ia  in  itself  imi 
and  the  two  republics  are  now  held  fii 
gether  by  commercial  bonds.  Ifexico  1 
two-thirds  of  its  imports  from  the  United 
and  sells  its  northern  neighbor  three- foi 
its  exports.  Tliere  are  fully  six  hundred  i 
of  American  money  invested  in  Mexicc 
,  present  time,  and  the  flow  of  gold  acroas 
Grande  is  continuing  steadily.  ly  the 
Mexico  alone,  there  are  six  thouaand  Ai 
residents,  and  those  in  other  parts  of  tht 
lie  bring  the  total  to  at  least  thirty  th 
Should  the  coming  political  change  in  Hi 
followed  by  internal  disorder,  the  Unitec 
would  find  itai'lf  directly  afiected.  In  the ■ 
the  disorder  endangering  the  lives  of  Ai 
citizens  and  resulting  in  the  confiscation  o: 
ican  property,  the  United  States  would  1 
pelled  to  intervene.  Intervention  und' 
fircumstances  might  change  the  map  of 
America. — it  might  signal  the  passing  ( 
ico'e  independence  and  the  merging  of  th> 
orn  lepublic  with  the  United  Stat«S. 


(The  HazlcBQ  minister  ot  flnaoeB.) 

ia  not  at  all  improbable  that  he  associated  Oor- 
ral  with  the  presidency  when  he  rearranged  the 
cabinet  positions  and  offered  him  the  portfolio 
of  the  interior. 

Corral  has  a  pleasing  ))i-rsonaIity.  He  is 
democratic  and  diplomatic,  and  gives  the  im- 
pression of  reserve  strength.  Ilis  capacity  for 
government,  which  was  demonstrated  in  Sonora 
and  during  hie  term  as  governor  of  the  Federal 
District,  has  developed  in  the  broader  and  more 
important  field  of  the  int<>rior  department.  A 
native  of  a  border  atate  and  its  chief  executive, 
he  has  been  much  in  contact  with  Americans, 
has  absorbed  many  Amevieau  ii1i>as,  and  is  an 
admirer  of  American  energy.  I. If  particular  in- 
terest to  the  United  States  is  the  fact  that  he  is 
a  protectionist.  While  serving  as  Deputy  from 
Sonora  to  the  national  ('ongrese.  a  scarcity  of 
wheat  occurred  in  the  state  of  ^inaloa  and  the 
territory  of  Lower  California,  and  the  finance 
committee  of  that  body  proposed  a  bill  admitting 


HERZL,   LEADER   OF    MODERN    ZIONISM. 

BY  HERMAN   ROSENTHAL. 


IX  tlin  prime  of  liis  manhood,  wiili  his  great 
uek  far  from  complttiun,  Theoiior  Herzl. 
tlie  leafier  of  nxnlern  ZiouiBiii,  [lassed  away  on 
July  'i.     It  is  certain  that  tiie  can^s  and  per- 
plexing probiema  that  liis  eeif-assumed  miesioti 
biilbroujEht  to  him  hasteneil  his  death.     It  was 
his  fervent  entlumiasm. 
his  lofty  yet  ciear  vision, 
hit  m»f(Qt;tic  personali- 
ty, hie  rcmarkabl<!  pOW' 
rr  of  organization,  and 
fail  naro  in  promising 
Imiiftstyof  purpose  that 
W  bnilt  and   upheld 
iKterday  Zionism. 

B(irn  in  Budapest, 
V  -l  1360.  Herzl  re- 
''^ived  his  education  in 
the  lit-ilifh-ile  of  his  na- 
tive town,  and  later  at 
ibe  cUssical  gymna- 
sium and  the  Univer- 
sily  of  Vienna,  wliero 
Ik'  prepared  for  a  legal 
Mreer.  He  did  not, 
Wever. devote  himself 
lo  the  practice  of  law, 
hi  engaged,  instead, 
in  literary  and  journal- 
iitiv  work.  In  1  *i»G,  he 
pahlished  hia  "Juden- 
staat,"  ia  which  lie  pro- 

pose.!    a   pUn    for    the        thi  lam  db.  thbodor  he 
solution  of  the  intricate 

Jewish  question.  Herzl  helioved  that  this  qxn'n- 
lion  ia  neither  religions  nor  social  in  character. 
notwithstanding  that  it  assumes,  at  times,  one  or 
the  other  of  these  forma.  It  is,  according  to  him, 
a  national  question,  susceptihle  of  solution  only 
hy  lieioK  treated  as  a  universal  political  problem. 
ti'i  be  regulated  hyacouncilofthe  civilized  nations. 
The  Zionist  movement  strives  to  create  in 
Palestine  a  lega!  home  assured  by  universal  con- 
sent for  Jews  who  either  cannot  or  will  not  assim- 
ilate in  their  present  environment.  The  Jews,  said 
Herzl.  have  t^e  "right  t^o demand  from  the  en- 
lighlene<i  powers  a  home  thus  assured,  beciiuae 
o(  their  past  and  of  their  future  mission,  which 
they  believe  to  be  of  great  moment  to  the  world 
M  large." 

Under  the  leftdership  of  Herzl,  modern  Zion- 
ism grew  rapidly,  pBrtlcaUrly  in  eastern  Europe. 


where  the  condition  of  the  Jewish  masses  is  well- 
nigh  hopeless.  In  the  six  general  Zionist  con- 
gresses held  between  l.'^i'Taiul  IflOH,  his  ideas 
were  further  f'lrmulated  in  the  following;  (!) 
The  practical  eucouragerueut  of  coloniza- 
tion    in     Palestine     of    Jewish     farmers,    arti- 

rers  ;  ("J)  the  organiza- 
tion and  unitication  of 
the  Jewish  masses,  with 
ilui!  regartl  to  local  con- 
ditums.  and  in  the  spirit 
of  the  laws  of  the  re- 
spective countries;    (3) 
the. strengthening   and 
develupment  of  a  Jew- 
ish   natioual   sentiment 
and  consciousness  ;  (4) 
preliminary    stejis    to- 
wanl    the    securing   of 
the  consent  of  the  pow- 
ers, inilispvusabie  to  the 
a.ccomplishment  of  the 
pui'poses    of    Zionism.  ■ 
Leaving    the    work    of 
iiilernul  organization  to 
the    central    committee 
and  it.s  branches.  Herzl 
assigned  to  himself  the 
diplomatic  mission,  and 
was  received  as  the  rep- 
resentative of  tlie  Jew- 
ixL.  THE  "uoDEHK  KottM  "        ^''''  "fl''""  ^y  rulers  and 
stHteauH'U.  among  them 
the  Sultan  of  Turkey.    Tn  l!ii):J.  he  secured  from 
the  British  colonial  secretary,  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
the  promise  of  a  territorial  grant  in  Uganda, 
;\fricii.  for  purposes  of  colonization.     The  Jew- 
ish colonies  were  to  be  given  extensive  autonomy 
in   the  agricultural  and  iudiistrial  development 
of  the  region.    The  project  created  stuhhorn  op- 
position on  the  pitrt  of  the  Russian  Zionists,  who 
wouhi  not  content  tliemselves  with  any  soil  but 
tliat  of  Pahiitine.     A  committee  is  now  investi 
gating  the  feasibility  of  enlunization  in  Uganda. 
The  strength  of  the  Zionist  movement  is  evi- 
deiici-d    bv  the  rapid  increase  of  the  so-called 
-shekel"" fund,  derived  from  annuiil  contribu- 
tiims  of  one  shekel  (2")  cents)  each  by  the  active 
members  of  the  Zionist  organization.     In  IS97, 
this  had  a  membership  of  7S.0II0,  which  grew  to 
122,000  in  IP""  •"•*  to  nearly  J00,000  in  1903. 


BARON   SUYEMATSU  ON   THE   AIMS  OF  JAPAN- 


THERE  U  now  in  London  a  very  not&ble 
Japanese  etateeman,  whose  command  of 
tbe  Engliali  language  enables  bim  to  familiarize 
tbe  press  with  Japanese  ideals.  This  is  BaroD 
Suyematsu,  a  former  minister  of  the  interior  for 
tbe  Mikado.  He  is  juat  the  man  to  express  an 
opinion  on  the  "yellow  i>eril,"  "Asia  for  the 
Asiatics,"  and  the  possible  extension  of  Japanese 
ambition?  In  a  recent  conversation  with  the 
writer,  be  gave  out  some  interesting  information 
as  to  Japan's  aims  now  and  after 
the  war. 

The  baron,  who  is  a  genial 
hnmorist,  gayly  laughed  at  the 
notion  that  the  Japanese  could 
ever  fall  a  prey  to  the  tempta- 
tions which  success  in  war  so 
often  brings  in  its  train. 

"As  for  the  yellow  peril,"  he 
Baid,  "  tell  me  wliat  is  tbe  mean- 
ing of  this  yellow  peril  ?  " 

"  Ob,  it  is  very  simple,"  I  an- 
.Bwered.  '■  Japan,  it  victorious, 
.'  will  Japanese  China,  and  tbe 
:  four  hundred  millions  of  Chi- 
'  neae,  organized  and  drilled  by 
:  Jspan,  would  declare  for  Asia 
'■  for  the  Asiatics,  and  where 
would  Europe  be  then  ?  "  bamw  ■araMATsir. 

"That  flsHuniea  that  we  are 
Asiatics,"  said  Baron  Siiyematsu;  "and  that  be- 
cause Japan  can  organize  tbe  Japanese  she  can 
organize  Asiatics.  But  it  does  not  follow. 
Neither  is  it  to  be  assumed  that  because  Japan 
can  equip  victorious  fleets  and  armies,  Asiatic 
nations  can  do  the  same.  They  are  distinct  from 
us,  and  the  Chinese  are  vi'ry  distinct.  They  are 
of  different  race.  Wo  are  warlike,  tbey  are  the 
most  jjeaceful  of  men.  We  liave  an  intense 
pride  in  our  nationality  ;  with  them,  patriotism 
in  our  sense  is  unknown.  Tbey  have  never  con- 
quered anybody.    They  only  ask  to  be  let  alone." 

"  But  Genghis  Khan " 

"  Was  not,  a  Chinese.  It  is  Russia  rather  than 
Japan  wlm  is  the  heir  of  the  great  Tartar  coniiner- 
or.     Ho  plundered  and  conquered  the  (.'biaese." 

"Well,  have  it  so,  if  you  will,  but  if  Japan 
wins,  will   the  Ja|ianese  bead  not  be  turned  by 


"  We  want  no  gold  mines  ;  we  want  no  terri- 
tory," I  said.  "  We  have  heard  that  before.  Bui' 
we  got  both  when  our  war  was  over." 

"  Maybe,"  said  he  ;  ■'  but  tbe  Japanese  are  dif- 
ferent" 

"  Well,  then,  let  us  hear  what  you  want.  Korea, 
I  suppose  ?  " 

"  Oh,  dear  me,  no,  any  more  than  you  want 
Egypt.    We  defend  the  independence  of  Korea, 
and  to  secure  that  we  shall  put  it  under  tbe  pro- 
tection of  Japan,  excluding  Rtis- 
sia  from  any  share  in  Korean 
afFairs." 

"  And  how  far  does  Korea  ex- 
tend 7     As  far  as  Mukden  ?  " 

"  Nothing  of  the  kind.  Korea 
ia  bounded  by  the  Yalu,  altbougti 
it  is,  perhaps,  true  that  the  in- 
fluence of  Korea  did  extenil 
north  of  that  river," 

"I  thought  so.  And  yonru- 
tiquarians  will  discover  tilt 
Mukden  is  essentially  a  Kor«u 
city.  We  have  known  bqcIi 
things," 

"  With  you,  perhaps ;  Bt* 
with  us.  We  are  not  fighting 
to  ext«nd  our  frontiers — onlylo 
secure  our  own  safety." 

"  Be  it  80.    ^Vli&t  do  yon  pi» 
pose  to  do  with  Manchuria  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Manchuria  belongs  to  China.  All  tint' 
we  shall  seek  is  to  secure  an  international  gur 
antee  that  it  shall  always  belong  to  Chin^  and 
that  China  shall  never  hand  it  over  to  any  othar 
power." 

"  And  the  Russian  railway  ?  " 
"Ob,   that  will  be  made  international  and 
strictly  and  exclusively  commercial,  with  its  U- 
cess  to  the  sea  at  Port  Arthur  " 

"  I  see ;  you  propose  to  reproduce  in  the  far 
East  the  settlement  made  in  the  near  East  after 
tbe  Crimean  War.  Korea  Japanized  as  Egypt 
is  Anglicised,  without  annexation,  and  an  istu^ 
national  guarantee  of  the  integrity  of  tha 
Chinese  Empire  in  Manchuria.  The  railway  ia 
to  be  tbe  Bosphorns  and  Fort  Arthur  the  Con- 
stantinople of  the  far  East,  with  free 


your  victories  ?    I  have  known  European  nations  trade,  but  hermetically  closed   for  all  parpoMi 

iaXl  a  prey  to  such  a  temptation."  of  war.     .\nd  do  you  think  tbe  Ruaaiuia  wiD 

"Oil,"  replied  the  im[>erturbable  baron,  "Eu-  ever  agrw  to  that?"  , 

ZOpeana  might     But.  you  see.  we  are  not  Euro-         "  Not  willingly,  of  course,"  said  the  buD& 

Mns.     We  are  Japanese. '  "  But  possibly.     Who  canny?" 
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ERICAN  commercial  interests  in  the  vast 
region  affected  by  the  present  war  between 
^  and  Japan  are  large  and  varied.  There 
7  reason  why  Secretary  Hay  should  insist 
proper  respect  being  paid  to  our  rights 
18  neutrals.  But  it  is  not  only  our  actual 
with  Russia  (European  and  Asiatic),  Japan, 
luria,  China,  and  Korea  that  is  in  ques- 

Voluminous  as  that  is,  it  is  insignificant 
iparison  with  the  prospective  commerce 
the  United  States  is  sure  to  build  up  in 
esent  war  zone  within  the  next  five  years. 

foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  for 
imounted  to  $2,417,950,000.  Of  this  our 
s  were  $1,025,719,000,  and  our  exports 
:,23 1,000.  The  share  that  fell  to  Russia 
3ean)  was  $9,234,739  from  her  and  $15,- 
15   to    her.     Japan    sold   us   $44,143,728 

and  took  from  us  $20,820,823  worth. 
[gures  for  China  were  $26,648,846  and 
0,580,  respectively  ;  for  Asiatic  Russia, 
,154  and  $1,421,877  ;  for  Hongkong, 
1,905  and  $8,711,092;  and  for  Korea, 
,307   and  $2,189,447,  respectively.     This 

imports  $83,681,679^  and  exports  $67,- 
0;  together,  $151,495,099.  It  would, 
)re,  mean  about  8  per  cent,  of  our  import 
Bt  about  5  per  cent,  of  our  export  trade, 
put  it  another  way,  it  is  about  6^  per  cent. 

entire  foreign  trade. 

lay  be  a  surprise  that  the  amount  is  not 
We  sold,  for  example,  nearly  four 
the  total  volume  of  our  trade  to  the  war 
>  Great  Britain  alone.  But  there  are  at- 
t  circumstances  which  greatly  modify  this 
ew.  While  the  actual  figures  are  rather 
^  our  prospects  are  very  bright.  This 
3  Stated  positively,  and  for  the  following 
s : 

!Alf    EXPOBT8   AND    IMPORTS   TO   THE    OBIEITr. 

whole  trade  with  the  countries  bordering 
Asiatic  coast  of  the  Pacific  is  of  very  re- 
bte.  In  1843,  our  imports  thence  amounted 
»4,385,000  ;  in  1863,  to  $11,030,000  ;  in 
JO  $37,260,000  ;  in  1903,  to  $83,681,679. 
die  rapid  rate  of  increase,  particularly 
the  last  two  decades.     But  this  rate  of 


increase  was  far  greater  in  our  exports.  In 
1843,  we  sent  there  goods  valued  at  $1,846,000  ; 
in  1863,  $4,061,000  ;  in  1883,  $11,356,000  ;  and 
in  1903,  $67,813,420.  In  fact,  this  enormous 
increase  has  come  within  a  single  decade,  for  in 
1893  we  still  exported  but  $11,464,000  worth. 
Inside  of  ten  years  our  exports  to  this  region 
have  sextupled,  and  this  in  spite  of  a  number 
of  serious  disadvantages,  when  compared  with 
our  chief  competitors, — disadvantages  such  as 
greater  distance  from  our  Atlantic  harbors,  en- 
tire ^sence  of  banking  facilities,  desultory 
methods  in  acquiring  trade,  lack  of  particular 
American  '^  interest  spheres,"  etc.  It  is  only 
since  1898, — since  our  acquisition  of  the  Philip- 
pines,— that  we  have  begun  to  cater  specially  to 
this  far-away  Pacific  market.  Within  that  brief 
period,  however,  our  commercial  achievements 
there  have  been  astounding.  This  is,  in  the 
main,  because  we  now  produce  precisely  those 
goods  most  cheaply  and  of  best  quality  which 
this  market  urgently  requires, — machinery,  hard- 
ware, canned  goods,  railway  material  of  every 
kind,  fiour,  petroleum,  cotton  goods,  etc. 

It  has,  therefore,  been  the  excellence  and  cheap- 
ness of  these  products  which  have  won  this  market 
for  our  export  trade.  The  Panama  Canal,  how- 
ever, will  give  an  enormous  impetus  to  our  trade 
in  the  war  zone.  That  new  waterway  will  short- 
en distances  for  our  Atlantic  ports  in  a  manner 
credited  by  relatively  few.  In  fact,  as  the  Suez 
Canal  gave  England,  Germany,  and  France  a  great 
advantage  over  us  in  this  trade,  so  will  the 
Panama  Canal  transfer  that  advantage  to  us. 
Where  we  are^  now,  without  commercial  organi- 
zation, able  to  undersell  the  British  and  Ger- 
man merchant  in  Pacific  waters,  we  shall,  of 
course,  with  an  enormous  saving  of  distances 
(and  hence  of  transportation  expenses),  be  doubly 
and  trebly  able  to  do  so  hereafter.  The  com- 
pletion of  the  Panama  Canal  will  make  it  im- 
possible for  any  of  the  European  commercial 
nations  to  compete  with  us  in  that  whole  region 
in  any  of  our  principal  commodities  of  export. 

But  there  are  more  points  to  bo  considered  in 
this  connection.  The  commerce  of  Japan.  China, 
Korea,  Hongkong,  and  A  •"  '  "'««*ia  has  grown 
within   the   past  ha^'^ 
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$100,000,000  to  over  $600,000,000.  Hence, 
with  the  farther  opening  up  of  China,  Japan, 
and  Korea,  this  trade  will  increase  even  more 
rapidly.  There  are  strong  indications  that, 
within  the  next  five  years,  it  will  climb  up  to 
the  billion-dollar  line. 

Again,  while  Great  Britain  has  advanced  com- 
mercially in  that  region,  comparatively  speaking 
she  has  retrograded.  Her  commerce  with  the 
territory  in  question  in  1853  was,  roundly,  $50,- 
000,000,  and  in  1903  it  was  $100,000,000  ;  it  had 
doubled.  Ours  has  grown  twenty-five  times 
greater,  and  now  exceeds  that  of  Great  Britain 
(leaving  out  British  India  and  Australia)  by  50 
per  cent.  Of  the  total  volume  of  trade  there, 
Great  Britain  in  1881  still  held  52  per  cent.;  in 
1903,  but  14.8  per  cent.  We  had  in  1881  but 
5.7  per  cent,  of  it,  while  in  1903  we  had  18.5 
per  cent. 

manohubia's  commercial  future. 

Manchuria  deserves  our  special  attention. 
Statistically,  it  is  impossible  to  demonstrSte  our 
commercial  conquest  of  this  region.  There  are 
only  indications  which  enable  us  to  say  that 
Manchuria  is  bound  to  become  our  special  mar- 
ket in  the  far  East, — provided,  of  course,  the 
<*  open  door  '*  is  maintained  and  Russia  is  not 
permitted  to  close  ports  to  us.  In  the  available 
statistics  the  commerce  of  Manchuria  is  mingled 
with  that  of  China  proper.  However,  we  do 
know  that  in  1902  some  $11,000,000  worth  of 
goods  entered  the  chief  harbor  of  Manchuria, 
Newchwang,  and  that  of  this  $4,000,000  worth 
came  from  the  United  States,  chiefly  cotton 
cloths,  petroleum,  and  flour. 

Just  as  important  as  the  foregoing  is  anoth- 
er consideration.  Although  the  figures  quoted 
above  are  the  latest  and  most  reliable  official 
data,  they  are,  nevertheless,  grossly  misleading, 
— of  course,  unintentionally  so.  The  facts  are 
these  : 

In  the  government  lists  (both  here  and  in  Eu- 
rope and  Asia)  our  exports  are  ratod  according 
to  their  declared  point  of  Jirst  destination,  and 
not  according  to  their  ultimate  one*.  And  this 
simple  fact,  unavoidable  ^s  it  is,  brings  it  about 
that  wlioUy  erroneous  impressions  are  created. 
The  most  glaring  cases  in  point  arc  Russia  and 
Japan. 

HOW    AMERICAN    GOODS    REACU    RUSSIA. 

Immense  consignments  of  American  goods 
intended  for  the  Russian  market  aro  sent  by 
the  shipper  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  etc., 
not  to  a  Russian  port,  but  either  to  Hull  or 
Hamburg,  of  late  years  particularly  the  last- 
named  German  emporium.    There  they  are  trans- 
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shipped  and  sabfleqaently  enter  RiuaiA  either  ai 
«  Qerman  "  or  <<  British  "  goods.  The  reason  cl 
this  is  that  the  American  merchant  is  averse  to 
assuming  the  risks  and  tribulations  incident  to 
sending  his  goods  direct  to  the  Russian  ccm- 
sumer.  And  this  for  substantial  reasons.  Hm 
Russian  Government  pays  premiums  to  its  cut- 
toms  officers  for  every  flaw  or  misstatement  dii' 
covered  in  the  exporter's  invoices  or  other  pa> 
pers.  The  American  papers  of  this  kind  an 
often  carelessly  drawn,  and  fines  and  delaji 
follow.  As  a  rule,  one  experience  of  the  load 
suffices  the  average  American  exporter.  Then- 
after  he  is  glad  enough  to  have  the  Grermaa 
commission  merchants  as  middlemen.  The  lat- 
ter have  for  many  years  made  the  Russian  eoi- 
toms  system  a  special  study,  and  thus  it  is  diife  ■ 
many  million  dollars'  worth  of  American  goods 
enter  Russia  as  <<  German."  That  is  the  wsf, 
too,  in  which  it  comes  that  Germany  is  creditod 
in  her  own  and  in  Russia's  official  statistics  witk 
a  full  third  of  Russia's  entire  foreign  tradv* 
about  $200,000,000  out  of  a  total  $6OO,O00,0NL 

How  large  a  percentage  of  American  e 
to  Russia  is  thus  book^  under  a  wrong 
ing  there  is  no  exact  way  of  telling,  but  it 
certainly  very  large.     There  have  been 
when  American  exports  to  Russia  were  two 
three  times  as  large  as  they  have  ostensibly 
ured. 

Regarding  Asiatic  Russia  the  case  is  siaik^' 
American  goods  seldom  go  direct  to  Y 
stok  or  other  Siberian  ports ;  usually  they 
consigned  to  Nagasaki,  and  are  transshi; 
Of  course,  they  figure  in  the  lists  as  Ja| 
imports.     This  Japanese  transit  trade  to 
vostok,  Petropavlovsk,  Chefu,  and  Newchwaagi' 
as  well  as  to  Port  Arthur  and  Dalny,  is 
quite  large,  and  it  again  is  very  misleaLding. 

But  as  to  Russia,  the  matter  is  parti( 
glaring.     For  instance,  during  the  yean  1 
and   1902  there  was  shipped  to  Asiatic  R 
in  railroad-building  material,  heavy  and  ex; 
sive   machinery   and   electric   plants,   prol 
some  ten  or  twelve  million  dollars'  worth, 
New  York  and  Philadelphia.     But  the 
trade    returns  did  not  diow  this  ;   these 
ments  appeared  on  the  ledgers  of  Japan  or 
a  good  deal,   too  (being  carried  overland 
Baltic  ports  and  sworn  to  in  the  co 
as  "  German  "  or  "  BritiA  "),  on  that  of  Bur^ 
pean  nations.     Thus  it  happened  that  the 
figure  of  our  exports  to  Russia  for  1901-03 
our  official  statistics  is  only  $9,069,461,  wW 
perhaps  the  actual  figure  would  be  four  tiv 
as  large.     This  phase  of  the  whole  matter  Is'' 
of  which  very  few  persona,  indeed,  seem  to 
aware. 
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CeSlA    UNFAIR    TO   AMERICAN    CAPITAL. 

commercial  relations  with  Russia  have 
Qsatisfactory  in  other  ways  as  well.     The 
1  Government  has  not  always  dealt  kindly 
merican  investors.     The  subject  is  an  ex- 
one,  and  to  cite  just  two  cases  in  illus- 

will  be  enough  for  the  purpose.  The 
ghouse  Airbrake  Company  was  inveigled, 
ins  of  glowing  promises,  to  erect  large 
in  St.  Petersburg.  They  were  solemnly 
I  of  a  monopoly  of  their  air  brakes  on  all 
.Bsian  railroads.  The  works  were  built, 
o  thousand  American  mechanics,  engi- 
and  others  were  installed.  Soon,  how- 
nssia  induced  an  American  competitor,  by 
omises,  to  erect  similar  large  works  in 
5".  Tims,  competition  having  been  secured, 
Mtinghouse  people  and  their  competitors 

underbid  each  other.  Next,  Russia  in- 
>n  and  enforced  the  gradual  discharge  of 

Americans  employed  in  the  two  works. 
iger  Sewing  Machine  Company  was  treated 
Qilar  dose  of  Russian  duplicity.  To-day, 
»rmou8  factory  built  by  them  near  Nifhni 
rod,  where  fourteen  thousand  persons  are 
ed,    has   passed    entirely    into    Russian 

there  is  not  a  single  American  left  to 
t  tale.  It  behooves  American  investors 
ery  cautious,  indeed,  hereafter  when  deal- 
h  the  Russian  Government. 

with  all  these  drawbacks,  it  is  undeni- 
iX  Russia  will  continue  to  offer  a  large 
r  American  enterprise.  And  that  brings 
he  point  of  inquiring,  What  will  be  our 
rcial  chances  at  the  close  of  this  present 

the  zone  affected  ?  Will  they  be  less 
►le  than  at  present  or  more  so  ? 
general  way,  it  may  be  said  that  Ameri- 
wie  opportunities  there  will  be  vastly 
than  they  now  are.  Indeed,  it  is  no  ex- 
ion  to  claim  that  from  the  end  of  this 

Russo-Japanese  war  will  date  an  era  of 
«  American  trade  expansion  in  the  far 
And  the  reasons  foi:,  advancing  this  claim 

far  to  seek.     Let  me  enumerate  them. 

C  WAR  WILL  AFFECT  RUSSIA  COMMERCIALLY. 

the  case  of  Russia  first,  that  being  the 
iportant  country,  commercially  speaking. 
18  that  Russia,  in  any  case,  whether  win- 
loser,  will  issue  from  this  war  much  weak- 
lancially.  That  is  beyond  doubt.  The 
iMian  battleships  had  scarcely  been  tor- 
in  the  roadstead  of  Port  Arthur  when 
was  already  haunting  Paris,  Berlin,  and 
idam  for  her  first  war  loan  of  $180,000,- 
Sefore  peftce  is  conclnded  several  addi- 


tional loans  will  become  necessary  for  her.  This 
war,  with  Russia's  bases  so  many  thousand  miles 
off,  will  cost  her  enormously.  The  gold  inter- 
est on  her  foreign  debt  will  be  enlarged  by 
another  $20,000,000  or  $30,000,000  annually. 
Her  young  industry,  never  healthy  or  normal, 
will  be  wiped  out.  Even  now,  just  a  couple  of 
months  after  hostilities  by  land  have  set  in,  we 
hear  of  a  perfect  collapse,  or  rather  cessation, 
of  Russian  industry  in  its  main  centers, — War- 
saw, L6dz,  Moscow,  and  Vladimir. 

For  Russia  this  is  bad,  of  course,  very  bad. 
But  for  American  interests  it  is  the  reverse. 
Capital  available  for  Russian  industrial  enter- 
prises being  wiped  out,  chances  for  American 
trade  (of  late  years  much  hindered  by  this  very 
hothouse  industry  in  Russia)  will  correspond- 
ingly improve.  As  this  country  can  supply  Rus- 
sian needs  in  machinerv  and  other  industrial 
articles  with  the  greatest  degree  of  satisfaction, 
it  will  be  we  who  will  profit  most  largely  from 
Russian  industrial  depression.  And  this  depres- 
sion will,  in  all  probability,  continue  for  several 
decades.  For  Russia  is  a  land  very  poor  in  mo- 
bile capital  and  not  at  all  elastic  in  financial  re- 
sources. 

After  the  war,  Russia  must,  nevertheless,  go 
on  developing  her  far-Eastern  provinces,  even 
if  she  should  be  ousted  from  Manchuria.  There 
is  no  other  way  for  her, — she  must  fall  back  on 
American  capital  and  enterprise  in  those  re- 
gions, whether  she  likes  it  or  no.  And  that  is 
an  immense  field  for  our  harvest. 

Of  equal  importance  for  us  is  C-hina.  It  may 
be  taken  for  granted  that  one  of  the  assured  re- 
sults of  this  war  will  be  the  establishment  of  the 
''open  door,"  for  good  and  all,  in  that  vast  ' 
country.  That  will  mean  two  things  :  a  signal 
triumph  of  American  statesmanship, — for  we, 
of  all  nations,  have  most  consistently  and  ably 
stood  for  the  "open  door," — and  the  establish- 
ment of  American  trade  supremacy  in  northern 
(>hina.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  the 
Panama  Canal  will  vastly  benefit  us  in  our  com- 
merce with  China.  But  even  before  its  com- 
pletion, our  commercial  position  there  will  be 
exceptionally  strong  once  the  "open  door  "  has 
assumed  the  shape  of  a  settled  policy.  The  re- 
cent removal  of  the  U  kin  (provincial  transpor- 
tation tax)  will  be  of  special  advantage  to  our 
trade,  inasmuch  as  most  of  our  articles  of  im- 
port in  China  are  bulky  and  heavy,  therefore 
least  able  to  bear  this  impost.  What  we  now 
need  more  than  anything  else  in  China  is  sys- 
tematic and  joint  effort  on  the  part  of  our  ex- 
port merchants  in  the  task  of  familiarizing  the 
Chinese  purchaser, — who  will  always  "  look  se^  " 
(as  he  terms  it  in  his   pidgin  English)  b< 
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buying, — with  oar  goods ;  also  the  establish- 
ment of  American  banking  institutions  in  a 
scoi-e  of  Chinese  treaty  ports.  These  things 
done,  we  may  confidently  look  for  a  growth  of 
our  trade  with  China  to  the  extent  of  100  per 
cent,  or  more  per  annum. 

JAPAN    AFTER    THE    WAR. 

As  to  Japan,  it  is  clear  that  she,  too,  will 
emerge  from  her  titanic  struggle  with  Russia  in 
a  sadly  enfeebled  condition,  and  this  irrespec- 
tive of  the  question  whether  ultimately  she  will 
triumph  or  be  defeated.  Japan,  for  all  her  mag- 
nificent courage  and  progressiveness.  is  intrinsic- 
ally a  poor  country  of  small  natural  resources. 
To  carry  on  this  lengthy  and  expensive  war  will 
tax,  not  only  her  own  forces,  but  her  credit  in  the 
world's  markets  to  the  very  utmost.  It  is  true 
that  her  first  war  loan  of  fifty  million  dollars 
was  raised  by  her  own  people,  and  that  her  sec- 
ond one  was  vastly  oversubscribed  in  London  and 
New  York.  But  the  latter  fact,  at  least,  was  due 
to  the  unusually  enticing  conditions,  and  to  meet 
the  initial  war  expenses  her  Parliament  had  to 
create  an  income  tax,  raise  the  land  tax  to  a  high 
figure,  and  increase  her  tariff  rates.  She  will 
need  to  contract  at  least  one  or  two  additional 
war  loans,  and  these  will  impose  heavy  burdens 
on  her  gallant  but  financially  rather  impotent 
population.  In  a  word,  Japan  will  issue  from 
her  great  fight  with  the  northern  Bear,  despite 
her  thorough  knowledge  of  jiu  jitsu,  greatly  ex- 


hausted. During  the  last  couple  of  years,  Japan 
had  become  a  very  determined  and  successful 
rival  of  ours  in  the  China  trade,  supplanting  in 
many  quarters  our  cotton  goods  with  her  rough- 
er and  cheaper  ones.  After  the  war,  she  will 
have  her  hands  full,  in  any  event,  filling  up  the 
gaps  made,  and  she  will  be  in  no  position  to  dis- 
pute our  commercial  hegemony  in  China.  We 
will  have  the  start  of  her  in  any  case,  probably 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  that  means  much 
nowadays.  * 

Finally,  as  to  Korea,  the  case  is  very  plain. 
That  country  will  either  fall  once  more  under 
the  political  and  commercial  tutelage  of  Japan 
(that  is,  if  Japan  wins),  in  which  case  there  will 
probably  be  concluded  a  close  customs  union 
with  the  Island  Empire  ;  or  else  (if  Russia  should 
prove  victorious)  the  powers  will  make  Korea  a 
neutral  country  in  that  definite  and  full  sense  in 
which  Switzerland  and  Belgium  arc  in  Europe, 
— a  buffer  state.  In  the  latter  contingency,  oar 
chances  for  trade  expansion  in  Korea  would  even 
be  better  than  in  the  other  case.  Dur  direct 
trade  with  Korea  is  now  very  small.  For  t])e  most 
part,  our  goods  have  found  their  way  there  «*• 
Nagasaki  or  Kob^.  If  we  have  regular  steamer 
lines  hereafter,  it  would  pay  us  to  make  Fu  San 
a  port  of  call,  and  supply  the  Koreans  direct 

Thus,  whichever  wav  we  turn,  whether  w« 
\,  believe  in  final  Japanese  defeat  or  victory,  ve 
see  our  commercial  chances  in  the  far  East  ex- 
panding. 


THE   NEW-NORSE    MOVEMENT   IN   NORWAY. 


BY  MABEL  LELAND. 


THERE  is  a  Norse  revival  in  Norway.  This 
land  of  the  Vikings,  fortified  by  its  rock 
and  sea  bound  coast,  and  by  its  men  of  iron,  bom 
to  do  and  to  dare,  the  terror  of  the  seas,  once 
spake  a  harsh  tongue  as  startling  to  the  stranger's 
ear  as  the  shaggy  Northman  to  his  eye.  To  the 
eflBcacy  of  this  tongue,  **  Old  Norse,"  as  a  lit- 
erary medium,  the  '*Eddas"  and  the  <»  Heims- 
kringla "  stand  as  ever-enduring  monuments. 
These  epics,  antedating  the  "Chanson  de  Ro- 
land," tho  *' Nibelungenlied,"  and  the  "Cid  Bal- 
lades," are  full  of  the  poetic  fervor  which  an 
untrammeled  imagination  ever  imparts. 

Before  800  a.d..  Old  Norse  was  spoken  in  all 
Scandinavia.  After  that  period,  it  l)ecame  grad- 
ually modified  into  the  Swedish,  Danish,  and 
Norse  tongues.  During  the  fourteenth  century, 
when  Old  Norse  had  become  too  ponderous  and 


was  endeavoring  to  cast  its  chrysalis,  the  Dankh 
domination  barred  further  progress.    Danish  ma 
made  the  official  tongue,  Norse  being  relegatad 
to  the  fireside.    Men  went  to  Denmark  for  highM 
education,  resulting  in  a  class  of  Danish-spcAkiBg 
government  officials  and  professional  men.    Thlj 
tradesmen  followed,  in  their  attempts  to  use  il 
language  which  had  become  one  of  the  insignift' 
of  the  privileged  classes,  leaving  to  the  peaMMJ 
alone  the  speech  which  betrayed  him.     It  wa%, 
however,  cherished  in  the  hearts  and  upon  thfrj 
lips  of  the  peasants,  who  eked  out  for  it  a  literuy , 
existence  in  the  folk-songs  and  folk-tales  of  tbal 
period. 

On  May  17,  1814,  Norway  shook  off  the 
nationalizing  influence  of  the  Danish  domi] 
tion,  a  reawakening  of  national  feeling  and  if 
tellect  took  place,  and  the  need  of  a  nalh 
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W9A  soon  felt — *'Za  langue  est  la  nntiony 
the  pioneers  in  this  revival  of  Norse 
irik  Wergeland,  Young  Norway's  intel- 
eader.  He  adopted  a  number  of  words 
«8es  from  the  dialects  into  his  Danish 
s  exciting  the  indignation  of  a  people 
•e  ashamed  of  everything  Norse  and  be- 
nly  that  which  was  foreign  to  be  re- 
id  cultured.  To  Ivar  Aasen,  however, 
the  honor  of  having,  so  to  speak,  discov- 
s  Norwegian  language.  It  became  evi- 
him,  after  careful  research,  that  the 
,d  various  dialects  spoken  had  a  common 
and  were  not  a  corrupted  Danish,  but 
I  certain  common  laws  as  to  vocabula- 
ection,  and  j)ronunciation.  After  labor- 
ral  years  in  collecting  data,  lie  published 
t  unifying  works,  '*  Norsk  (Jrammatik '' 
orsk  Ordbog,"  which  were  not  only  of 
3  value,  but  of  national  importance.  He 
.  for  New^  Norse  what  Dante  did  for  the 
Italian  language,  at  a  time  when  gram- 
did  not  abound. 

)rg  defines  New  Norse  as  '*  an  attempt  at 
[>n  mode  of  writing  for  the  various  dia- 
iose  existence  no  one  questions.  They 
hermore,  all  that  we  retain,  through  our 
des,  of  our  original  patrimony.  Their 
value  as  a  bond  between  Young  Norway 
older  period  cannot  be  overestimated. 
:-8peech  contains  the  essence  of  all  that 
jle  lias  thought  and  felt,  lived  and  ex- 
td,  in  its  life." 

f s  writings  were  followed  by  those  of 
'jortoft,  Krohn,  Jansen,  Blix,  up  to  Arne 
r,  who  is  not  only  the  strongest  champion 
Norse  at  the  present  time,  but  one  of 
*8  foremost  litterateurs.  His  polemical 
\  compelled  both  the  indifferent  and  the 
to  acquaint  themselves  with  New  Norse, 
en  transformed  them  into  enthusiastic 
ts. 

'ounger  school  of  New-Norse  writers  de- 
fuller  mention,  but  must  be  dismissed 
It  one  name — Jens  Tvedt — whose  gen- 
krtistic  as  well  as  sympathetic  portrayals 
sasant  life  of  which  he  is  a  part  go  further 
Y  arguments  to  justify  the  existence  of  a 
e  which  so  readily  lends  itself  to  the  de- 
tt  of  the  lofty  as  well  as  of  the  common- 
the  life  of  the  "  lower  orders." 
68,  the  "  Norske  Samlag,'*  corresponding 
aelic  League,  was  organized.  Its  definite 
ime  is  to  publish  books  in  New  Norse  or 
ialects.  Since  1894,  it  has  published  a 
le— A%n  og  Segn.  Norway  has.  besides, 
other  periodicals  issued  in  New  Norse. 
srons  societies  among  the  clergy,  the  stu- 


dent body,  and  the  people  testify  to  the  popular 
interest  in  this  linguistic  reform.  The  New  Tes- 
tament has  been  translated  into  this  tongue,  as 
well  as  a  large  number  of  hymns  identified  with 
the  Lutheran  worship.  New  Norse  may  now  be 
heard  from  many  of  the  pulpits. 

In  educational  lines,  much  has  been  accom- 
plished. The  Storthing  founded,  in  1885,  a  chair, 
and  began  to  issue  schoolbooks,  in  New  Norse. 
It  was  soon  made  coordinate  with  Dauo-Norwe- 
gian  in  the  common  schools.  A  recent  victory 
makes  tests  written  in  the  mother  tongue  equally 
acceptable  with  Danish  in  all  normal  schools. 

Even  in  the  oflScial  w(;rld,  where  conservatism 
rules  rampant,  New  Norse  has  found  its  way 
into  the  legislative  body  in  the  form  of  docu- 
ments, reports,  and  speeches.  It  has  decidedly 
passed  the  experimental  stage,  and  is  now  a  lan- 
guage which  philologists  deem  one  of  thorough 
unity  and  coherence,  in  direct  line  of  descent 
from  Old  Norse,  characterized  by  the  strength 
and  simplicity  of  the  Norwegian  people. 

This  neologic  movement  is  the  paramount  in- 
tellectual issue  at  stake  in  Norway  to-day.  It  is 
the  noblest  and  purest  agitation  S(»t  on  foot,  and 
the  longest-lived.  It  is  rooted,  not  only  in  the 
traditions  of  the  people,  but  in  the  needs  of  the 
** other  half"  to  whom  "early  association,  the 
vocabulary  of  childhood,  organically  connected 
with  its  ideas,  is  more  suggestive."  The  peasant 
intellect  can  only  be  aroused  through  the  medium 
of  his  mother  tongue,  and  to  develop  his  mind 
is  to  strengthen  the  nation.  Instead  of  circum- 
scribing the  intellectual  horizon  of  the  peasant 
youth,  as  was  feared,  the  interesting  fact  remains 
that  the  young  people  most  ardent  in  supporting 
their  mother  tongue  are  those  to  keep  best  pace 
with  the  Dano- Norwegian  literature.  This  re- 
fonn  has  reacted  most  beneficially  upon  the  dia- 
lects. Where  a  generation  ago  the  country  peo- 
ple endeavored  to  mince  their  words,  imitating 
the  higher  classes,  now  their  self-esteem  has  been 
aroused  to  a  commendable  pride  in  their  own 
dialect  and  its  complement,  the  New  Norse.  One 
feels  with  Bruun,  when  he  writes  :  <*  To  every 
Norseman,  this  should  be  a  burning  question, — 
that  his  mother  tongue,  compelled  so  long  to 
cede  its  place,  now  treasures  the  hope  of  rein- 
statement. Our  hearts  should  be  kindled  for 
the  ultimate  victory  of  a  cause  in  line  with  the 
'  Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother '  of  our  child- 
hood." We  can  only  account  for  the  indifference, 
and  even  antagonism,  which  prevails  in  certain 
quarters  toward  this  movement  by  the  inherent 
contempt  felt  on  the  part  of  the  privileged  classes 
for  the  peasant  and  all  that  doth  to  him  pertain ; 
yet  Leo  Tolstoy  and  Millet  have  shown  us  what 
may  be  learned  at  his  feet. 


WHY  NORWAY  AND   SWEDEN   ARE  AT  ODDS. 


A  BITTER  dispute  over  the  boundary  be- 
tween Norway  and  Sweden  has  now  com- 
plicated  the  rdatiotia  between  these  Scandina- 
yian  countries.  Open  rupture  between  Norway 
and  Sweden  seems  to  be  prevented  only  by  tho 
common  fear  of  Russian  aggression.  The  recent 
Scandinavian  agreement  declaring  neutrality  in 
tbe  present  far-Eastern  war,  and  particularly  re- 
qneeting  the  perpetual  guarantee  of  this  neutral- 
ity by  the  rest  of  Europe,  espresBeB  the  dominant 
feeling.  The  New-Norse  movement,  described 
in  the  preceding  article,  is  but  one  phase — the 
literary  one — of  the  Norwegian  "separatist" 
idea,  which  at  times  seems  even  stronger  than 


fear  of  the  Muscovite.  I>anger  from  the  latter, 
however,  seems  bo  real  to  a  Finnish  writer,  Axel 
Lille,  tliut  ho  devotes  quite  a  number  of  pages 
in  the  Xnr'f'xI.-  lUvy  (Stockholm)  to  an  account 
of  all  the  causes  of  dissatisfaction  between  Nor- 
way and  Sweden.  He  rather  reproaches  Norway 
for  her  unrest.     He  saya  : 

During  the  pa8t  century,  at  tbe  beKlnning  of  which 
the  two  nations  were  united,  ther  have  enjoyed  an  unin- 
''^rrupt«d  peace,  which  ehould  have  rendered  them  the 


happiest  people  on  earth.  Inwardly  free  in  spirit,  ■ni 
outwardly  strengthened  because  of  the  union,  the  two 
nations  have  attained  a  d^ree  at  culture  comparliig 
favorably  with  that  of  greater  nations ;  indeed,  in  ax- 
tain  retipects,  surpassing  It.  Norway's  glory  la  attested 
by  her  great  poetA,  and  to  the  stranger  she  stands  u  th« 
expression  of  the  sublime  beauty  uf  the  Northern  naton 
and  the  richness  of  the  Northern  spirit. 

NORWAY    HAS   BAD   TO    7I0BT    FOR   RBR   BI0ET8. 

Despite  the  fact,  he  continues,  that  under  the 
protection  of  a  free  constitution  the  Norw^iant 
have  been  able  to  develop  to  a  high  degree  tba 
economic  and  spiritual  powers  of  the  nation, 
they  are  not  satisfied.  "Sweden  has  wronged 
Noru'ay,  and  has  caused  all  the  evil,"  is  the  ci; 
of  the  Norwegian  radicals,  who  are  becoming 
more  numerous  and  more  powerful  every  diy, 
and  whodenythat  they  owe  any  thanks  to  Sweden. 
"  We  have  had  to  fight  for  everything  that  hii 
made  for  our  equality  in  the  union,  such  aa  iht 
title  of  the  king,  the  coinage  of  our  money,  tbe 
flag  and  the  colors,  and  other  points." 

The  Norwegians,  says  this  Finnish  writer, 
certainly  had  to  fight  for  their  flag,  and  when 
tliey  had  obtained  the  object  of  their  desire,  ^ 
so-called  "  clean "  flag,  free  from  the  sign  ol 
union  with  Sweden,  they  renewed  the  fi^t  to 
restore  the  old  flag,  which  at  one  time  hid 
seemed  to  them  the  symbol  of  their  own  infe- 
riority. Norwegians  are  not  a  unit  as  to  how 
the  nngratified  requests  of  Norway  should  bt 
mot.  The  radicals,  however,  who  now  have  the 
ascendency  in  the  Storthing,  are  clamoring  for 
separate  Norwegian  ambassadors  and  consoli. 
Unless  tliey  obtain  this,  they  say,  Norway  will 
secede  from  the  nnion  and  become  a  separate 
kingdom.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  M 
to  whether  Norway  has  a  legal,  constitutionii 
right  to  separate  foreign  representation.  In 
order  to  clear  up  this  point,  Mr,  Lille  reviews 
the  history  of  the  union. 

now    NORWAY   AND   BWIDKN   BECAME    UNITIII. 

lie  recalls  tlie  fact  that  by  the  peace  of  Kiel, 
which  ended  the  Bano-Swedish  war  of  1814, 
Norway,  which  had  formerly  been  a  province  of 
Denmark,  was  ceded  to  Sweden.  The  Norwe- 
gians protested  that  Denmark  had  no  right  to 
transfer  them  without  their  consent.  They  de- 
clari>d  themselves  independent,  and  elected  Chris- 
tian Frederick  as  their  king.  In  order  to  en- 
force the  peace  of  Kiel,  the  Swedish  general 
(the  French  marshal,  Bemadotte,  afterward  King 
of  Sweden)  invaded  Norway  and  defeated  tlM 
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ians.  By  the  peace  which  followed,  Nor- 
ered  into  political  union  with  Sweden. 
icipal  terms  of  the  agreement  were  *'  that 

and  Norway  should  be  forever  united 
ne  king,  although  retaining  separate  par- 
I."  And  this  clause  was  approved  by  the 
ian  Storthing.     The  advantages  to  each 

are  outlined  as  follows  : 

agh  Norway  did  not  resign  her  sovereignty  in 
lie  onion  with  Sweden,  the  latter  has  always 
Advantage  in  that  her  foreign  minister  shall 
«  King  in  foreign  affairs.  This  was  distinctly 
pon  at  the  convention.  It  is  now  objected  that, 
svelopment  of  both  countries,  foreign  matters 
Lied  only  by  the  Swedish  minister  of  foreign 
iod  that  the  King  has  been  relegated  to  the 
md. 

the  development  of  both  countries,  the 
ntage  of  having  all  foreign  affairs  under 
lagement  of  a  Swede  began  to  be  real- 
it  it  was  not  until  1890  that  the  clause  of 
^nal  constitution  was  changed  so  that  it 
read  :  "  The  office  of  minister  of  foreign 
nay  be  filled  by  either  a  Norwegian  or  a 
'  The  Norwegian  contention  for  having 
m  foreign  ministers  and  consuls  has  be- 
'  clamorous  that  it  has  affected  the  whole 
md  is  now  endangering  the  peace  of  all 
lavia. 

I    WARNTNO    FROM    FINLAND*8    FATE. 

^ing  appointed  a  committee  of  Swedes 
rwegians  to  take  up  the  consular  ques- 
\Tt  from  that  of  the  ambassadors.  Its 
endations  were  that  there  should  be 
i  consuls,  subject  to  the  government  of 
untry.  But  the  Norwegians  were  inex- 
They  demanded  Norwegian  consuls  un- 
control  of  a  separate  Norwegian  minister 
ign  affairs.  And  so  the  matter  stands, 
inish  writer  concludes  with  the  following 
it  a  warning  : 

ling  Norw^an  politician  recently  made  the 
(  startling  remark:  "When  have  we,  in  Nor- 
r  let  legal  considerations  hinder  us  from  tak- 
y  forward  ?  "  Nothing  shows  better  how  young 
itational  freedom  is  in  Norway  than  this  neglect 
legality,  which  is  one  of  the  strongest  guaran- 
tedom.  Norway,  at  present,  has  no  leader  equal 
ivity  of  the  situation.  Smaller  party  affairs 
g  the  attention  of  the  Norwegian  people,  and 
as  if  the  outside  world,  particularly  Russia, 
«  blind  to  the  existence  of  Norway  and  its  ice- 
•-  Yet  the  Norwegians  are  armed  to  the  teeth 
tieir  neighbor,  at  whose  side  only  can  their  own 
i  protected.  They  forget  that  loss  of  freedom 
mean  loos  of  self-government.  Finland,  the 
stands  at  the  door  of  Norway.  The  great 
ID,  BjSmaon,  some  time  ago  uttered  words  that 


have  echoed  throughout  the  world.  In  Norway,  they 
.seem  to  have  died  quite  away,  while  the  suspicion 
against  a  kindred  people,  willing  to  hold  out  the  hand 
of  reconciliation,  has  steadily  increased. 

THE    REAL    MOTIVE    FOR    THE    RU8SIFICATI0N    OF 

FINLAND. 

A  significant  confirmation  of  the  warning  given 
in  the  last  paragraph  of  the  preceding  article  is 
found  in  a  paper  by  (t.  S.  Davies,  in  the  Corn- 
hill  Magazine^  on  the  Arctic  railway  opened  last 
year  by  the  King  of  Sweden.  The  line  owes  its 
existence  to  the  enormous  deposit  of  iron  ore  of 
exceptional  richness  in  the  eastern  portion  of 
Swedish  Lapland.  Among  the  results  of  this  * 
new  railway,  Mr.  Davies  predicts  the  extinction 
of  the  reindeer  and  of  the  Tjapps.  Hut  the  po- 
litical purport  of  the  article  is  to  point  out  the  aim 
of  the  extension  of  the  Russian  frontier,  a  hun- 
dred years  ago.  across  the  north  of  Sweden  till 
it  marched  with  Norwegian  Lapland.  The  pur- 
pose was,  lie  says,  ''  that  Russia  might  bring  her 
border  as  near  as  possible  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
and  wait  upon  events  to  give  her  her  outlet 
across  that  narrow  strip  of  Norway  which  alone 
bars  her  from  a  deep-water  harbor  at  Narvik,  on 
tlie  Of o ten  Fjord.  The  harbor  of  Narvik,  in 
spite  of  its  high  latitude,  has  open  water  all  the 
winter  througli."  With  England  absorbed  in  a 
great  war,  and  with  Norway  and  Sweden  at 
daggers  drawn,  Russia  could  gain  her  ends  by 
siding  with  either  Scandinavian  kingdom.  This 
ultimate  aim  of  an  ice-free  harbor  on  the  Atlantic 
is  suggested  by  tlie  writer  as  the  reason  of  the 
recent  development  in  Finland  associated  with 
the  name  of  the  unhappy  Bobrikoff. 

What  had  Russia  to  gain  by  the  sudden  extinction 
of  the  liberties  granted  nearly  a  hundred  years  before 
to  this  admirable  people  ?  What  had  Russia  to  gain  by 
suddenly  turning  more  than  two  millions  of  subjects 
loyal  to  the  Czar  and  among  his  most  useful  dependents 
into  a  nation  of  sullen  though  helpless  foemen  ?  Those 
who  attribute  this  action  to  the  wanton  and  stupid  bar- 
barism of  Russia,  to  the  narrow-minded  bigotry  of  the 
Orthodox  party  in  Rus-sia,  or  to  the  garden-roller  policy 
of  her  military  deHpotism,  do  small  justice  to  the  saga- 
city which  has  always  marked  her  advance  in  Europe. 
The  step  was  a  coolly  calculated,  deliberate  part  of  her 
policy.  It  is  the  pushing  forward  of  her  truly  Russian 
frontier,  the  advance  of  her  military  system,  by  the 
substitution  of  an  advance  guard  of  genuinely  Russian 
troops  for  the  Finnish  corps  cVarmic,  who,  however 
loyal  in  the  main,  would  not  be  expected  to  fight  with 
a  good  stomach  against  their  Swedish  neighbors  when 
some  day  such  services  are  needed.  The  action  has 
brought  Russia  appreciably  nearer  to  her  goal. 

The  moral  the  writer  draws  is  that  the  two 
Scandinavian  nations  would  do  well  to  readjust 
their  differences. 
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lew),  of  Stuttgart,  is  a  Conservative 

mnch  younger  than  those  just  men- 
lited  by  Richard  Fleischer.  It  contains 
Qore  popular  in  tone  and  of  a  wider 
iterest.  The  Deutsche  Monatssch  rift  ( Ger- 
Qth)   is  another  serious  but  well-read 

the  capital.  A  new  monthly  magazine, 
w  months  old,  the  Suddeutsche  Monats- 
itb  German  Monthly  Magazine),  pub- 
>th  in  Berlin  and  Munich,  under  the 
[>  of  Wilhelm  Wiegand,  makes  several 
^rtares.  This  review  declares  its  inten- 
Mding  independently  and  fearlessly  with 
sm  problems  in  science,  literature,  and 
3  of  the  most  pleasing  innovations  is 
;hat  more  than  half  of  the  contents  ap- 
the  Roman  letter.  Among  the  popular 
d  monthly  periodicals  are  Velhagen  uttd 

MonaisJiefie  (Velhagen  and  Klasing's 
Magazine),  a  richly  illustrated  monthly 
ig  stories,  descriptions,  poems,  etc.; 
n,  of  Leipeic,  a  serious  weekly  publica- 
in-German  and  anti- Anglo-Saxon  views, 
renty  or  thirty  years  ago  was  an  im- 
>rgan  of  the  Liberal  party  and  is  now 
y  in  the  confidence  of  the  higher 
>f  the  foreign  office ;  Westermann^s  Mo- 
(Westerraann's  Monthly  Magazine),  of 
•f  very  high-class  standing,  illustrated, 
lucted  much  along  the  same  lines  as 
or  Scrthner's  ;  Vom  Fels  zum  Meer  (From 
I  to  Sea),  of  Stuttgart,  copiously  illus- 
•sembling  Velhagen  und  Klasing^s ;  Nord 
(North  and  South),  published  in  Bres- 
iterary  monthly  of  influence  ;  Modenwelt 
f  Fashion),  published  in  Berlin,  a  fashion 
1  for  women,  and  Atis  Fremden  Zungen 
oreign  Tongues),  of  Stuttgart,  contain- 
lations  from  modern  foreign  languages. 
Brman  tendency  to  deep  thought  is  in- 
n  the  large  number  of  religious  and 
al  publications,  which  are  equal  in 
x>  those  of  the  United  States.     Among 

the  Allgemeine  Kirchenzeitung  (General 
Berald),  of  Leipsic,  and  the  Beioeis  de.s 
(Evidence  of  the  Faithful),  of  Greifs- 
lans  of  the  Lutheran  Church  ;  the  Christ- 
It  (Christian  World),  of  Leipsic  ;  Alie 
e  Weh  (Old  and  New  World),  Catholic 
nd  the  Reichshote  (Imperial  Messenger), 
,  official  organ  of  German  Protestantism. 
%an%a  (Germany),  of  Berlin,  is  a  national 
weekly,  organ  of  the  Clerical  party  in 
listag.  Among  miscellaneous  monthlies 
ice  are  Kunstgetoerheblatt  (Art- Workers* 
,  of  Berlin,  devoted  to  the  decorative  art 
ooiehold  ;  Ausland  (Abroad),  of  Stutt- 
ographical) ;    Sodalistisehe   Monatshefte 


(Socialist  Monthly),  of  Berlin,  organ  of  the  So- 
cialist party  ;  PetermanrCs  Geographische  Mitihei- 
lung  ( Petermann*8  Geographical  Intelligence),  of 
Berlin,  organ  of  the  scientific  geographical  world ; 
Zeitschrift  fur  Bildende  Kunst  (Herald  of  Art), 
of  Leipsic,  a  review  of  the  arts,  copiously  illus- 
trated ;  Moderne  Kunst  (Modern  Art),  of  Berlin, 
publishing  good  reproductions  of  the  works  of 
modern  artists  ;  Kosmos  (World),  of  Stuttgart, 
and  Natur  (Nature),  of  Halle,  both  devoted  to 
natural  science,  popularly  set  forth. 

The  Germans  have  a  number  of  excellent 
weeklies  of  wide  circulation,  considerable  influ- 
ence, and  much  artistic  merit.  Foremost  among 
these  are  lllustrirte  Zeitung  (Illustrated  News),  of 
Leipsic,  and  Vher  Land  und  Meer  (Over  Land 
and  Sea),  of  Stuttgart,  which  are  in  the  front 
rank  of  such  publications  the  world  over.  The 
lllustrirte  Zeitung  is  finely  illustrated,  and  is  really 
a  weekly  high-class  review  of  happenings  all  over 
the  world.  Following  closely  after  these  two  is 
the  Woche  (Week),  also  of  Berlin,  an  illustrated 
and  descriptive  review  of  the  week,  progressive, 
and  containing  good  stories  and  general  literary 
material.  Daheim  (At  Home),  of  Leipsic,  is  a 
popular  illustrated  weekly,  published  by  V^elha- 
gen  and  Klasing,  and  the  Gartenlauhe  (Bower), 
also  of  Leipsic,  is  also  an  illustrated  weekly, 
more  liberal  than  Daheim.  Gegenwart  (Present), 
of  Leipsic,  publishes  political,  philosophical,  lit- 
erary, and  travel  descriptions,  as  does  also  Buch 
fur  Alh  (Journal  for  Everybody),  of  Stuttgart. 
The  lllustrirte  Welt  (Illustrated  World),  of  Stutt- 
gart, is  more  popular,  publishes  sketches,  short 
stories,  poems,  etc.,  and  is  copiously  illustrated. 
There  are  two  fashion  weeklies  in  Berlin,  the 
Bazar  and  the  lllustrirte  Frauenzeitung  (Illustrated 
News  for  Women).  The  Nation,  of  Berlin,  is 
Liberal  in  politics,  and  is  generally  believed  to 
speak  with  official  authority. 

There  is  quite  a  number  of  comic  papers  with 
excellent  incisive  wit  and  unsurpassed  illustra- 
tions. The  German  comic  artist  is  famed  all 
over  the  world,  and,  were  it  not  for  the  horror 
of  majestdtsbeleidigung  (the  French  call  it  lese 
majesti),  which  so  often  sends  him  to  prison, 
he  would  probably  be  the  most  prosperous  peri- 
odical contributor  in  the  empire.  The  comic 
weeklies,  Kladderadatsch  (Boom  I  Bang  ! — an  ex- 
clamation), Lustige  Blatter  (Comic  Leaves),  Sim- 
jilicissimus  (Simpleton),  Ulk  (Fun),  and  Ilumo- 
risdsche  Deutschland  (Comic  Germany),  are  hu- 
morous, with  keen  political  satire  and  excellent 
cartoons.  Comic  non-satirical  papers  of  world- 
wide fame  are  the  Fliegende  Blatter  (Flying 
Leaves),  of  Munich,  one  of  the  foremost  comic 
papers  of  the  world  ;  Meggendorfer  Bldtter  (Meg- 
gendorf 's  Leaves),  and  Ilumoristische  Bldtter  (H 
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raoroualjeavea),  aisoof  Muukh  ;  A'oW(/( Dwarf), 
of  Hamburg,  and  Dor/barbicr  fOity  Barlier).  of 
Berlin.  Wahre  Jacob  (Truthful  JacobJ,  of  Stutt- 
gart, also  has  cartoons,  and  is  gcnenLlly  uf  a.  So- 
cialistic tendency.  Jiigend  is  an  artistic  serio- 
comic weekly  of  Municli,  which  h'anw  toward  the 
irapreasionist  achiwl.  Among  other  misc<dlanc- 
0U8  weekliea  of  influence  are  tlso  Mili/'lr  Worhf.u- 


Vnaa  ItrUrfn't  1 


III  Kliiil/tfraitatiieli. 


Iilali  (Military  \V.-.-kly),  of  H.-rlin,  tri-wc«kly  in 
Hpitu  of  itit  nmiH'.  the  organ  of  the  general  atalf 
of  lht<  army  ;  tin-  .l/i(«*'r //.«■/< c  Wuehenblnlt  (Mu- 
Hical  W.M-kly),  of  l-i-ipsic  ;  Ifaw/reiind  (House 
ydend).  of  I'trcHluit.  mid  tint  weekly  edition  of  the 
AlhjciiK-ii"-  /Olhinij  (lieneral  News),  of  Munich. 

Kully  half  tho  fri-rmaii  i>eriodiea]a  are  daily 
n>-wK|>n|H!rit.  Tho  (iontian  ix-wspapcr  ia  digni- 
lii'd,  HiiriimK,  ami  relitiKle.  Typograjili it-ally,  it 
Ih  infiTiur  lo  tlie  Kiiglish  and  h'rench,  and  not 
to  III'  Tiii'iilitincil  in  cniiipariaoii  with  the  Anieri- 
i-Mi.  Ni'itrly  all  (liTnian  dailies  use  t!ie  (ierinan 
(diararterK,  »ltliuu|rh  a  few,  aui-h  as  the  "ancient 
and  honoral.l.-"  AV,A„V/».  Z.ihn..j  (Cologne 
Nkwh),  luivo  hi-giin  ti)  [ndilish  sevenil  jiHgi'S  in 
the  ItoiriHii  l.-tlor  (ijarticulurly  all  coniinercial 
and  linHineKB  news).  A  iiuudier.  though  not 
by  any  memm  all.  uf  i.lie  leading  dailies  are 
piibliHiied  ill  Ilerliii,  Among  the  oldest  and 
bc8t-eHlaltlwhr.l  are  the  V«wlwl„-  Xrlhii-j  (Voas 
Newa),  National  hilieral,  which  was  foiimled  in 
1722;  the  X'ltiimitl  '/.•■iliimj  (National  News), 
National  and  Liberal  in  politics;  the  V-lks- 
llSeititng  (People's  News).  Sociid-I>oriiO'Tatir.  and 


the  jVeue  Preussische  Zeilung  (New  PmsaiM 
News),  the  organ  of  the  Conservatives,  and. 
semi- officially  inspired.  This  last  is  frequently 
called  the  AVcmj  Zei/ung,  because  of.  a  Boitll 
cross  printed  on  the  heading.  The  Jivrun  Zti' 
lung  (Exchange  News)  and  the  Borsrn  Coiiria 
(Exchange  Courier),  founded  aliont  the  middle 
of  the  past  century,  are  devoted  chieflv  lo 
finance  and  commerce,  but  with  Liberal  lean- 
ings in  politics.  The  official  news  of  the  empire 
is  communicated  through  the  ifeic/nHNzeiyn- (Im- 
perial Gazette).  Votwut/s  is  the  influential  and 
widely  read  daily  of  the  Socialists;  and  is  edited 
iiy  the  famous  Herr  Liebknecht.  Other  dalHei 
of  the  capital  are  NordfUulsche  AUgemeiae.  Xfitvt} 
(North  (Jerman  General  News),  Conservative; 
Hermania  (Germany),  expressing  the  Center,  or 
Catholic,  opposition  in  the  Reichstag  ;  the  /'"»■ 
lienUatt  (Foreign  Journal),  which  makes  a  spe- 
cialty of  foreign  news  ;  the  Keueste  Xachrickte* 
(Latest  News),  the  Tugthlalt  (Daily  Newspaper), 
the  Tu;,]irhe  ykltung  (Daily  News),  the  TagJidu 
UuHih'-hiiti  (Daily  Review),  and  the  SudJetlidit 
Itetelisc'irrcspojidrnz  (South  German  Imperial  Cor 
respimdcnce).  the  personal  organ  of  the  iinpenil 
chancellor.  Count  von  Bulow.  The  most  infla- 
ential  and  widely  read  daily  journals  of  the  cip- 
ital,  however,  are  the  Moigen  Z'Hiing  (Morning 
News),  which  claims  a  circulation  of  150,000, 
and  the  Lokalaitzeiger  (Local  Gazette),  with  1 
circuhition  of  more  than  200,000.  The  latterii 
the  most  enterprising  Berlin  paper.  Its  pab- 
Usher,  Herr  August  Scherl,  is  the  Napoleon  of 
the  German  press,  and  has  done  much  to  rero- 
lutionize  its  ways  and  methods.  His  esUbliih- 
ment  is  one  of  the  finest  newspaper  planti  is 
Europe,  and  the  Lokalanzeiger,  strictly  aa  &  nevi- 
paper,  is  one  of  the  foremost  of  the  world. 

Outside  the  capital,  the  best-known  dAilioian 
t\\fi  Hamburger  yachrichlfn  (Hamburg  News), for 
merly  Bismarck's  organ,  one  of  the  old  CoIl■e^ 
vative  and  influential  shifts,  the  Corrrspmii^ 
and  the  AJhjrmrhie  Anzrigxr  (General  GazeUe), 
of  Hamburg ;  the  staid  and  dignified  IHiik- 
fnrlrr  Ziihimi  (Frankfort  News);  the  Muniii 
.\lhi.:w-!<..:  Z.-ii»n.j  (General  News),  of  a  high  lit- 
erary charat-ter,  witli  a  widely  read  scientifle 
supplement:  the  Rtliiisthe-'WestfalUehe  Zeilui 
(Rhine-Westphalian  News),  of  Cologne,  gener- 
ally regarded  as  speaking  with  diplomatic  au- 
thority ;  the  llV.icr  Ztitung  (Weser  News),  of 
Hremeu  ;  Al/g<:meine  ZtHung  (General  News),  of 
Leipsic,  and  the  Breslauer  AUgemei»4  Anmi/f 
(Itreslau  (ieneral  Gazette).  J 


LEADING   ARTICLES   OF  THE   MONTH. 


COUNT  TOLSTOY'S  SERMON  ON  THE  WAR. 


TINGING  arraignment  of  the  RuBsian 
autocracy  and  the  Czar  himself,  and  a 
denunciation  of  all  war,  in  tbe  form  of 
»  of  letters,  under  tbe  heading  '-  Bethink 
elvea,"  written  from  Yasnaia  Polyana 
;  the  month  of  May  by  Count  Leo  Tolstoy, 
leen  translated  and  published  in  the  Lon- 
i'ffiu.  Count  Tolstoy  begins  by  stating  liis 
■'  This  is  your  hour  and  the  power  of  dark- 
(Luke  xxii.,  53),  and  then  lays  down  his 
:  ''Again  war.  Again  sufferings,  neces- 
■jo  nobody,  utterly  uncalled  for ;  again 
;  again  the  univeraat  stupe  faction  and 
iution  of  men." 

can  underBtand,  says  Tolatoy,  how  poor, 
at  RoBsian  and  Japanese  peasants, 
ght  by  the  violence  and  deceit  of  centuries 
)gnize  the  greatest  crime  in  the  world, — the 
X  of  one's  brethren, — as  a  virtuous  act,  can 
It  these  dreadful  deeds  without  regarding 
lives  as  being  guilty  in  so  doing."  Hut 
in  so-called  enlightened  men  preach  war, 
%  it,  participate  in  it,  and,  worst  of  all, 
It  Buffering  the  dangers  of  war  themselves, 

others  to  it,  sending  their  unfortunate, 
,ded  brothers  to  fight  1 
to  montion  the  Hague  Conference,  which  called 
iniTarsal  piwse,  or  all  the  booka,  pamphlets, 
fnr  articles,  and  speecbcs  demonstrating  the 
11^  of  the  solution  of  tntematlonal  misunder- 
[^  by  intemationBl  arbitration,  no  enlightened 
at  help  knowing  that  the  iiniverBal  competitioD 
vmamenU  of  states  must  inevitably  lead  them 
tea  wars,  or  to  general  bankruptcy,  or  else  to 
le  one  and  tbe  other.  Tbey  cannot  bnt  know  that 

die  senseloB,  pnrpoeeless  expenditure  of  mll- 
tt  mbles,— I.e.,  of  human  labor,— on  tbe  prepara- 
ir  war,  during  the  wars  themaelves  mlllionB  of 
■t  energetic  and  vigoroas  men  perish  in  that 
of  tbeir  lite  which  Is  best  for  prodactlve  labor. 


letbing  is  taking  place,  he  continues,  "  in* 
ehensihle  and  impossible  in  its  cruelly, 
lod,  and  stupidity."  Notwithstanding  tlic 
IwS  scientists,  philosophers,  and  religious 
n  on  both  sides  have  declared  war  sinful 
f^iAj  all  RoMJanB  jdn  in  their  efforts  to 
■  ~  "  "  )  unite  to 
trr&ign- 


From  .inulcniamnwr  (Amstenlam). 

This  unfortunate,  entangled  young  man,  recognfied 
as  the  leader  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  millloUB  of  peo- 
ple, continually  deceived  and  compelled  to  contradict 
hiiiiKeir,  confidently  thankaaad  blesses  the  troops  whom 
lie  callH  his  owu  fur  munler  in  defense  of  lands  which 
with  yet  iesH  right  lie  also  calls  his  own.  All  present  to 
each  other  hideous  ikons  in  which  not  only  no  one 
among  the  educated  believe,  but  which  unlearned  peaii- 
Hnts  are  beginning  to  abauiluu — all  bow  down  to  the 
ground  before  these  ikons,  kiss  them,  and  pronounce 
pompous  and  deceitful  speeches  in  which  no  one  really 


JIECEEVED,    DELUDED,    UISEBABLE    PEOPLE. 

Not 


inly  the  n 


irderl 


■re  prepared  to  ir 
Crowds  of  so-called  enlightened  people,  such  as  pro- 
fessors, social  reformers,  students,  nobles,  merchants, 
without  being  forced  tliereto  by  anything  or  any  one,  ex- 
press the  most  bitt«rand  contemptaoualeeVm^\a'«B,'riL 
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the  Japanese,  the  English,  or  the  Americans,  toward 
whom  but  yesterday  they  were  either  well  disposed  or 
indifferent ;  while,  without  the  least  compulsion,  they 
express  the  most  abject,  servile  feelings  toward  the  Czar 
(to  whom,  to  say  the  least,  they  were  completely  indif- 
ferent), assuring  him  of  their  unlimited  love  and  readi- 
ness to  sacrifice  their  lives  in  his  interests.  Wealthy 
people  contribute  insignificant  x)ortions  of  their  immor- 
ally acquired  riches  for  this  cause  of  murder  or  the 
organization  of  help  in  connection  with  the  work  of 
murder ;  while  the  poor,  from  whom  the  government 
annually  collects  two  milliards,  deem  it  necessary  to  do 
likewise,  giving  their  mites  also.  The  government  in- 
cites and  encourages  crowds  of  idlers,  who  walk  about 
the  streets  with  the  Czar^s  portrait^  singing,  shouting 
"  Hurrah  ! "  and  who,  under  pretext  of  patriotism,  are 
licensed  in  all  kinds  of  excess.  All  over  Russia,  from 
the  palace  to  the  remotest  village,  the  pastors  of 
churches,  calling  themselves  Christians,  appeal  to  that 
God  who  has  enjoined  love  to  one's  enemies — to  the  God 
of  Love  himself— to  help  the  work  of  the  devil  to  fur- 
ther the  slaughter  of  men.  Stupefied  by  prayers,  ser- 
mons, exhortations,  by  processions,  pictures,  and  news- 
papers, the  cannon's  flash,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
men,  uniformly  dressed,  carrying  divers  deadly  weap- 
ons, leaving  their  parents,  wives,  children,  with  hearts 
of  agony,  but  with  artificial  sprightliness,  go  where 
they,  risking  their  own  lives,  will  commit  the  moBt 
dreadful  act  of  killing  men  whom  they  do  not  knoW 
and  who  have  done  them  no  harm.  .  .  .  All  this  is  not 
only  regarded  as  the  manifestation  of  elevated  feeling, 
but  those  who  refrain  from  such  manifestations,  if  they 
endeavor  to  disabuse  men,  are  deemed  traitors  and  be- 
trayers, and  are  in  danger  of  being  abused. 

DOES    BU88IA    REALIZE    WHAT    SHE    IS    DOING  ? 

How  can  a  modern  believing  ("hristian,  "or 
even  a  skeptic,  involuntarily  permeated  by  the 
Christian  ideals  of  human  brotherhood  and  love 
which  have  inspired  the  works  of  the  philoso- 
phers, moralists,  and  artists  of  our  time — liow 
can  such  take  a  gun,  or  stand  by  a  cannon,  and 
aim  at  a  crowd  of  his  fellow- men,  desiring  to 
kill  as  many  of  them  as  possible  ?  " 

Tolstoy  does  not  believe  that  such  a  person 
can,  witliout  realizing  the  crime  he  is  committing, 
and  so,  he  says  : 

All  the  unnatural,  feverish,  hot-headed,  insane  ex- 
citement which  has  now  seized  the  idle  upper  ranks  of 
Russian  society  is  merely  the  symptom  of  their  recog- 
nition of  the  criminality  of  the  work  which  is  being 
done.  All  these  insolent^  mendacious  speeches  about 
devotion  to  and  worship  of  the  monarch,  alxiut  readi- 
ness to  sacrifice  life  (or  one  should  say  other  people^s 
lives,  and  not  one*s  own) ;  all  these  promises  to  defend 
with  one's  breast  land  which  does  not  l)elung  to  one ; 
all  these  senseless  benedictions  of  each  other  with  vari- 
ous banners  and  monstrous  ikons ;  all  these  Te  Deums ; 
all  these  preparations  of  blankets  and  bandages ;  all 
these  detachments  of  nurses ;  all  these  contributions  to 
the  fleet  and  to  the  Red  Cross  presented  to  the  govern- 
ment, whose  direct  duty  is  (while  it  has  the  possibility 
of  collecting  from  the  people  as  much  money  as  it  re- 
oniras),  having  declared  war,  t.o  organize  the  necessary 
^  and  nectosBary  means  for  attending  the  wounded ; 


all  these  Slavonic,  pompous,  senseless,  and  blasphemoai< 
prayers,  the  utterance  of  which  in  various  towns  is 
communicated  in  the  papers  as  important  news;  all 
these  processions,  calls  for  the  national  hymn,  cheen; 
all  this  dreadful,  desperate,  newspaper  mendadtj, 
which,  being  universal,  does  not  fear  exposure ;  all  tbii 
stupefaction  and  brutalization  which  has  now  taken 
hold  of  Russian  society,  and  which  is  being  trans- 
mitted by  degrees  also  to  the  masses, — all  this  is  only 
a  symptom  of  the  guilty  consciousness  of  that  dnsadful 
act  which  is  being  accomplished. 

PLIGHT    OF    THE    MODERN    CHRISTIAN. 

If  you  ask  a  common  soldier,  an  oflRcer,  a  dip- 
lomat, a  journalist,  why  he  carries  on  war,  or 
incites  it,  lie  will  answer,  says  Tolstoy,  with 
quibbles  about  fatherland  and  emperor  and  pa- 
triotism. The  war,  he  will  tell  you,  is  necessary 
for  the  welfare  and  glory  of  Russia.  Now,  this 
is  all  wrong.  Christians  of  to-day,  says  Tolstoy, 
are  like  a  man  who,  having  missed  the  right 
turning,  the  farther  he  goes  the  more  he  bo- 
comes  convinced  that  he  is  going  the  wrong 
way.  "  Yet,  the  greater  his  doubts,  the  quicker 
and  more  desi)erately  does  he  hurry  on,  consol- 
ing himself  with  the  thought  that  he  will  arrive 
somewhere." 

In  such  a  position  stands  the  Christian  homanitjof 
our  time.  It  is  perfectly  evident  that,  if  we  contlniH 
to  live  as  we  are  now  living,  guided  in  our  private  UfVi 
as  well  as  in  the  life  of  separate  states,  by  the  sole  de- 
sire of  welfare  for  ourselves  and  for  our  state,  and  wffli 
as  we  do  now,  think  to  insure  this  welfare  by  videae^ 
then,  inevitably  increasing  the  means  of  violence  of  OM 
against  the  other,  and  of  state  against  state,  we  wiUi 
first,  keep  ruling  ourselves  more  and  more,  traorfv- 
ring  the  major  portion  of  our  productiveness  to  vbm- 
ments,  and,  second,  by  killing  in  mutual  wars  the  beia 
physically  developed  men,  we  must  become  mora  aod 
more  degenerate  and  morally  depraved. 

HOW    CAN    MATTERS   BE    MENDED  ? 

Not  by  a  universal  empire,  or  even  a  United 
States  of  Europe,  says  Tolstoy.  Nor  can  com- 
pulsory international  peace  tribunals  be  orgiB- 
ized.  Disarmament  will  not  come,  because  no 
one  desires  it  or  will  begin  it.  The  adoption  of 
more  dreadful  means  of  destruction  will  noi 
help,  because  all  nations  will  use  the  new  inven- 
tions. '*  We  are  dashing  on  toward  the  preci- 
pice, cannot  stop,  and  we  are  approaching  the  I 
edge." 

WHAT    IS   TO   BE   DONE? 

The  remedy  is  in  the  heeding  of  the  scriptnrtl 
injunction,  '*  Bethink  yourself  I  "  Every  man 
must  ask  himself,  What  does  God  command  me 
to  do  ? 

So  must  say  to  himself  the  soldier,  who  is  tan^ 
that  he  must  kill  men ;  and  the  statesman,  whodeened 
it  his  duty  to  prepare  for  war ;  and  the  JoamaUili  vki  ' 
incited  to  war,  and  every  man  who  pata  to  ^*»»**>^  tti  , 
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3,  Who  is  he,  what  is  his  destination  in  life? 
t  moment  the  head  of  the  state  will  cease  to  di- 
r,  the  soldier  to  fight,  the  statesman  to  prepare 
for  war,  the  journalist  to  incite  thereto — then, 
',  any  new  institutions,  adaptations,  balance  of 
tribunals,  there  will  of  itself  l)e  destroyed  that 
f  position  in  which  men  have  placed  themselves, 
f  in  relation  to  war,  but  also  to  all  other  calam- 
kich  they  themselves  inflict  upon  themselves. 

RKAK    RELIGION    NKKDKI). 

need  real   religion,   says    Tolstoy,    as    a 
for  their  liv^es. 

evil  from  which  men  of  our  time  are  suffering  is 
m1  by  the  fact  that  the  majority  live  without 
tich  alone  affords  a  rational  guidance  for  human 
— without  religion  ;  not  that  religion  which  con- 
belief  in  dogmas,  in  the  fulfiUmedl  of  rites 
ifford  a  pleasant  diversion,  consolation,  stimu- 
at  that  religion  which  establishes  the  relation  of 
the  All,  to  God,  and,  therefore,  gives  a  general 
direction  to  all  human  activity,  and  without 
leople  stand  on  the  plane  of  animals,  and  even 
lan  they.  This  evil  which  is  leading  men  to  in- 
t  destruction  has  manifested  itself  with  special 
[q  our  time,  because,  having  lost  all  rational 
«  in  life,  and  having  directed  all  efforts  to  dis- 
<  and  improvements  principally  in  the  sphere  of 
il  knowledge,  men  of  our  time  have  developed 
laelves  enormous  power  over  the  forces  of  na- 
ut,  not  having  any  guidance  for  the  rational 
ion  of  this  power,  they  naturally  have  used  it 
satisfaction  of  their  lowest  and  most  animal 
ities. 

rder  that  true  religion,  "already  latent  in 
our  time,  shall  become  evident  and  oblig- 
Tolstoy  declares  it  is  necessary  that  two 

be  brought  about. 

!ie  one  hand,  men  of  science  should  understand 
principle  of  the  brotherhood  of  all  men  and  the 
not  doing  unto  others  what  one  does  not  wish 
I  self  is  not  one  casual  idea  out  of  a  multitude 
an  theories  which  can  be  subordinated  to  any 
fDsiderations,  but  is  an  incontestable  principle, 
%  higher  than  the  rest,  and  flowing  from  the 
e8«  relation  of  man  to  that  which  is  eternal  to 
d  is  religion,  all  religion,  and,  therefore,  always 
iry.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  necessary  that 
ho  consciously  or  unconsciously  preach  crude 
tions  under  the  guise  of  Christianity  should  un- 
1  that  all  these  dogmas,  sacraments,  and  rites 
;hey  support  and  preach  are  not  only,  as  they 
harmless,  but  are  in  the  highest  degree  per- 
eoncealing  from  men  that  central  religious 
bich  is  expressed  in  the  fulfillment  of  God's  will, 
•TTice  of  men. 

MUST    LOVE   ALL   HEN. 

natter  what  happens,  no  man  must  incite 
ftrticipate  in  war,  says  Tolstoy.  We  must 
I  men. 

pve  one^s  eiiemie»--the  Japanese,  the  Chinese, 
tl0ir  peopka  toward  whom  benighted  men  are 


now  endeavoring  to  excite  our  hatred — to  love  them 
means  not  to  kill  them  for  the  purpose  of  having  the 
right  of  poisoning  them  with  opium,  as  did  the  English  ; 
not  to  kill  them  in  order  to  seize  their  land,  as  was  done 
by  the  French,  the  Russians,  and  the  Germans ;  not  to 
bury  them  alive  in  punishment  for  injuring  roads,  not 
to  tie  them  together  by  their  hair,  not  to  drown  them  in 
the  river  Amur,  as  did  the  Russians.  To  love  the  yellow 
l)eople,  whom  we  call  our  foes,  means,  not  to  teach  them, 
under  the  name  of  Christianity,  absurd  superstitions 
a1x)ut  the  fall  of  man,  retlemption,  resurrection,  etc., 
not  to  teach  them  the  art  of  deceiving  and  killing  others, 
but  to  teach  them  justice,  unselfishness,  compassion, 
love— and  that  not  by  words,  but  by  the  example  of  our 
own  good  life. 

Tolstoy  gives  the  substance  of  a  number  of 
letters  he  has  received  from  peasants  wlio  have 
gone  to  war,  expressing  their  horror  at  it,  and 
telling  how  much  misery  it  had  already  caused 
their  families.     Hero  is  part  of  one  : 

Dear  Lyob'  Xikolaevitch  :  Well,  to-day  I  have  re- 
ceived the  official  announcement  of  my  call  to  the  ser- 
vice ;  to-morrow  I  must  present  myself  at  the  headquar- 
ters. That  is  all.  And  after  that,— to  the  far  East  to 
meet  the  Japanese  bullets.  ...  I  was  not  able  to  resist 
the  summon.s  but  I  say  beforehand  that  through  me 
not  one  Japanese  family  shall  be  orphaned.  My  God  ! 
how  dreadful  is  all  this— how  distressing  and  painful  to 
abandon  all  b^  which  one  lives  and  in  which  one  is  con- 
cerned ! 

The  papers  set  forth  that,  comments  Tolstoy, 
during  the  receptions  of  the  Czar,  who  is  trav- 
eling about  Russia  "  for  the  purpose  of  hypno- 
tizing the  men  who  are  being  sent  to  murder, 
indescribable  enthusiasm  is  manifested  among 
the  people." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  something  quite  diflferent  is  being 
manifested.  From  all  sides  one  hears  reports  that  in 
one  place  three  Reservists  have  hanged  themselves ;  in 
another  spot,  two  more ;  in  yet  another,  about  a  woman 
whose  husband  had  been  taken  away  bringing  her  chil- 
dren to  the  conscription  committee-room  and  leaving 
them  there ;  while  another  hanged  herself  in  the  yard 
of  the  military  commander.  All  are  dissatisfied,  gloomy, 
exasperated. 

LET    THE    RULERS    GO    TO    WAR. 

It  is  time,  says  Tolstoy,  that  all  this  terrible 
war  should  cease,  and  that  the  deceived  people 
should  recover  themselves,  saying  : 

"  Well,  go  you  yourselves  you  heartless  Czars,  Ml- 
kados,  ministers,  bishops,  priests,  generals,  editors, 
speculators,  or  however  you  may  be  called — go  you 
yourselves  under  these  shells  and  bullets,  but  we  do  not 
wish  to  go  and  we  will  not  go.  Leave  us  in  peace ;  to 
plow,  and  sow,  and  build,  and  also  feed  you,  you  slug- 
gards." It  would  be  so  natural  to  say  this  now,  when 
among  us  in  Russia  resounds  the  weeping  and  wailing 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  mothers,  wives,  and  chil- 
dren, from  whom  ara  hsinic  snatched  away  their  bread- 
earners. 
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A  RUSSIAN  CONDEMNATION  OF  RUSSIAN  BOASTFULNESS. 


IN  reviewinjj  tlio  war operatiops  in  Manchuria, 
tho  VyrslnlL  J;W.,j>;i  (St.  IVtiTShurg)  finds 
it  necessary  to  regisU'r  a  i>rot<'st  ajtainat  the 
boastfulncss  auil  exaggeration  of  a  portion  of 
tlie  Russian  jinfas.      It  says  : ' 

Kvery  ulii^  ciiii  undiirvtsnd  thikt  victory  should 
not  be  i^xpecteil  in  a  HtnigKle  willi  an  rnciiiy  poH- 
HesHiDgfrom  tlirw'  loflve  times  tLu  nuniber  of  men. 
No  one  (louliLs  atwi,  that  Kii:t.sian  nolttieni  know 
how  Id  fij^ht,  ami  how  to  die  lilie  hero^h,  .  .  .  But 
when  a  couservalive  RiiHttiaii  juumal  attempta  to 
persuade  lis reailem  that  the  battle  ol  KU'lleii- 
cbeng  (the  Yalii)  was  really  ii  victory  for  our  arniB, 
In  that  it  ileiiioiintrateil  lirilliantly  the  great  quah- 
tiCK  at  the  BtiHKlan  soldier,  aach  an  attt^iiipt  Ih 
really  equivnlent  to  the  abiiKe  of  the  prew  func- 
tion. Our  newH|m.|>er  patrlotn  descrflie  the  events 
of  tho  prexeot  war  In  Huch  a  manner  an  to  make  it 
ap|>ear  that  ita  real  niftniticance  liea  in  the  proot 
which  It  furniihes  of  the  abilitiea  of  the  Kuanian 
soldier  to  defend  hln  country  and  to  die  tor  It ; 
and,  Nince  nuch  proof  in  moHt  eloquent  and  per- 
■uaaive  of  the  nliHulute  auperiority  of  the  enemy, 
battlex  of  .>tacrtf)ce.  ending  in  defeat  and  destruc- 
tion, are  deemed  expedient.  The  deceitful  dixcuKgionaoI 
OUT  pseudo-patriotic  pretm,  thrown  into  raptures  by  the 
heroic  failures  at  the  seat  of  war,  comwpond  to  the 
general  character  of  this  peculiar  Journaliwn.  Unfor- 
tunately, there  are,  at  tiniea,  found  In  Journals  ot  an- 


other  type  similar  HUgared,  conceited  phrases  concern- 
ing eventH  and  fnctK  that  deserve  earnext  bd<1  unbiaaed 
analyHls.  .  .  .  The  campaign  Is importantonty  Insotar 
as  it  brings  nn  nearer  to  final  auccesa 

If  fvcniH  Ik-  viewed  from  this  standpoint  the 


Fiom  Wahrejaciib  (8tiitt«>rt). 
Vyeshiik  continues,  Russians  could  reconcile 
themselves  to  a  "series  of  preliminary  retreat^ 
carried  on  in  accordance  with  a  preconceived 
plan,  without  aerious  loss  of  men  or  the  surren- 
der of  weapons  to  the  enemy." 


udurlnK  ihiB  interview  (hat  General  Ku 


Mamso  TRR  cnitma  oiaxitAL  ma  at  mdkih«. 
ipalkln  Is  reported  aa  saying  tliat  hewoaM  not  U 
relum  »Hve  lo  Japan.) 
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(ficult  for  the  layman  to  understand  the  pur- 
e  Ku-lien-cheng  battle,  occurring  after  the 
:  the  Yalu  by  the  Japanese  anny,  and  placing 
n  under  the  necessity  of  engaging  an  enemy 
lumbered  them  five  to  one,  without  the  least 
of  success,  with  enormous  sacrifice  of  human 
ith  a  very  considerable  loss  of  guns.  To  be 
liilitary  experts  may  claim  that  this  battle 
3f  a  general  plan  of  campaign,  and  in  this 
1st  believe  the  experts  ;  yet  laymen  are  at  a 
lerstand  why,  in  this  important  engagement, 
for  gradually  by  the  movements  and  skir- 
l  the  days  preceding,  there  took  part  only  a 
the  Russian  army  posted  along  the  Yalu. 
e  reason  our  troops  could  have  been  concen- 
retreat  could  have  been  accomplished ;  but 
ittle  merely  to  show  our  fearlessness, — for 
was  no  necessity.  .  .  .  Single  failures  and 
nents  are  unavoidable  in  war ;  and  uur  pub- 
ler  in  its  Judgment  that  it  is  altogether  un- 
o  disguise  sach  failures  by  empty  lx)ntlMi.stic 


Sassulitch  Disobeyed  Before. 

The  Osvohozhtleniye  (St.  Petersburg),  in  com- 
menting upon  the  Russian  defeat  on  the  Yalu, 
severely  criticises  General  Sassulitch  for  offering 
V>attle.  It  reminds  the  Russian  people  that  in 
the  war  with  Turkey  also  (in  1878)  this  general 
disobeyed  his  superiors  and  offered  battle  when 
he  had  been  told  to  retreat.  Fortune  favored 
liim,  however.  He  gained  a  victory  ;  and  not 
only  was  ho  exempted  from  reproof,  but  he  was 
promoted  and  rewarded  by  the  government. 
"  Now  (reneral  Sassulitch  has  again  sought  the 
favor  of  fortune  on  the  Yalu,  but  she  has  with- 
drawn her  sympathy  from  us.  She  has  turned 
away,  also,  from  the  brave  Sassulitch.  He  was 
defeated  ;  and  it  is  reported  that  he  will  be 
court-martialed,  and  that  General  Count  Keller 
will  succeed  him." 


THE  STATE  BANK  OF  RUSSIA  TO-DAY. 


GTHY  review  of  Professor  Migulin's 
T  book  on  the  Russian  banking  ])olicy 
I  the  yarodnoye  Khozaistvo  (St.  Peters- 
»ecial  attention  being  paid  to  the  chaf)- 
I  State  Bank. 

BUaSIAN    BANKING    HISTORY. 

the  Rassian  Government,  in  1859, 
the  governmental  banks,  which,  liow- 

never  transacted  any  banking  busi- 
only  one  left  was  the  so-called  Com- 
auk,  which,  by  the  ukase  of  May  31, 
,  reorganized  into  the  Russian  State 
*  the  '*  revival  of  commercial  transac- 
i  for  the  streng^tbening  of  the  mone- 
it  ayatem.  Side  by  side  with  this 
t  irhole  system  of  commercial  banks 
used,  among  them  being  city  }>anks, 
laln^  lavings-lianks,  and  also  a  uum- 
ivate  hulking  houses  and  offices.  To 
ft- added  the  noblemen's  banks  and  thu 
hMifru      To  summarize  the  reviewer's 


,  of  oommercial  credit  in  Russia  was  far 
hMfemy.  The  State  Bank  occupied  itself,  at 
tte  liqiiidatton  of  the  old  banking  institu- 
lalaiielng  the  redeemable  accountH,  sup- 
Ifoblanien's  Bank,  for  which  the  greatest 
Ito  monroes  were  used  up,  while  the  rest 
intalii  the  rate  of  cachange  on  the  drawing 
u  The  funds  of  the  bank  were  insignificant, 
Mlag  at  first  15,000,000  rubles  [a  ruble  is  ap- 
f  SI  eents],  and  later  2B,000,000  rubles ;  it  had 
Issna  Mils  for  commercial  purposes,  but  it 
Da  far  the  needs  of  the  state  treasury,  as, 
S  dvrlnff  the  Rnsso-Turkish  War,  or  for  *^ 


monetary  circulation,  as  in  1870,  after  the  corresponding 
gold  reserve  had  been  laid  aside.  On  account  of  the 
small  rate  of  interest,  the  deposits  were  very  small. 
Only  under  the  management  of  Vyshnegradski  was  the 
State  Bank  permitted  to  issue  bills  for  its  commercial 
transactions,  under  security  of  the  gold  reserve.  The 
bank  had  no  independence,  and  the  routine  paralyzed 
its  activity.  In  its  branches,  a  note  could  not  be  dis- 
counted without  the  signature  of  the  main  office  at  St. 
Petersburg,  where  the  committee  had  to  decide  upon 
opening  credit  with  every  person  in  question.  It  is 
therefore  (^uite  natural  that  the  transactions  of  the 
bank  did  not  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  business 
throughout  the  empire.  Most  of  the  private  banks  de- 
]>ended  on  the  State  Bank,  where  they  rediscounted 
their  notes,  taking  advantage  of  the  system  of  credit. 
Large  banks  in  the  European  sense  were  not  established. 

RUSSIA'S    NEED    OF   AMPLE    CREDIT. 

No  otlior  country  in  the  world,  comments  the 
reviewer,  was  so  much  in  need  of  the  widest 
]>ossible  organization  of  credit  as  Russia,  which 
had  just  begun  to  develop  and  w^as  greatly  in- 
debted to  foreign  countries,  and  which  needed 
capital  both  for  the  develojnnent  of  its  exports 
and  for  that  of  its  own  industries  in  the  interior 
of  the  country.     lie  continues  : 

Such  development  is  possible  only  with  the  help  of 
regulated  credit^  which  is  systematized  by  the  govern- 
ment and  use<l  for  the  benefit  of  the  country.  When 
Witt-e  became  minister  of  finance,  his  first  aim  was  to 
increase  the  economic  strength  of  the  country.  He  im- 
mediately introduced  a  new  constitution  for  the  State 
Bank,  ext4.'nding  the  power  of  the  directors  and  of  the 
branches  in  discounting  notes  and  in  other  commercial 
operations.  The  whole  management  of  the  bank  was 
also  reorganised  in  18Q6,  and  the  State  Bank  began  to 
±  t*  and  industrisA.  «!iXxCtA\^TCi«<GiXi^ 
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of  the  couutry  with  a  wide  credit  system.  The  capital 
of  the  bank  was  increased  to  55,000,000  rubles,  but  the 
State  Bank  was  still  dependent  on  the  minister  of 
finance,  who  guided  its  whole  policy,  while  the  manage- 
ment of  the  bank  was  given  to  a  superintendent,  who 
was  aided  by  a  board  of  directors,  api)ointed  by  the  gov- 
ernment. Besides  tlie  discount  of  notes,  the  l)ank  Tx^gan 
also  to  a<ivance  money  on  st»curities  issued  drafts, 
bought  and  sold  securities  on  commission,  and  com- 
peted with  the  private  banks  in  its  operations.  But, 
notwithstanding  this,  the  Stat«  Bank  did  not  receive 
the  firm  basis  of  a  fixe<l  institution,  regulating  the 
money-circulation  in  the  country,  like  the  banks  of 
western  Europe  ;  therefore,  the  reorganized  State  Bank 
did  not  accomplish  what  was  exi)ected  of  it. 

BANKERS    NEEDED    IN    KUSSIA. 

Tliere  are  not  many  comi)etent  persons  in  the 
banking  business  in  Russia,  the  KIwzaistvo  de- 
clares, and  even  these  were  not  consul teil  by 
"Witte  in  the  reorganization  of  the  l)ank.  Be- 
sides this,  the  business  transactions  of  the  re- 
organized State  Bank  were  not  made  acconiing 
to  the  new  constitution.  Its  regulations  were 
systematically  violated,  and  this  brought  tlio 
bank  into  a  shaky  condition.  At  tlie  begin- 
ning, the  transactions  developed  rapidly,  the 
government  treasury  being  its  main  <lepositor. 
The  discount  of  notes  with  two  signatures,  for 
instance,  increased  from  158,000,000  in  1892 
to  552,000,000  in  189G,  while  in  1897  it  dropped 
down  to  484,000,000. 

The  whole  system  of  reforms  laid  down  in  the  new 
constitution  of  the  Stat«  Bank  was  not  carried  out. 
Especially  the  smaller  institutions  of  credit  which  the 
bank  helped  t4>  estAblLsh  were  not  greatly  developed. 
Of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  institutions  of 
credit  established  in  1902,  one  hundred  and  forty-four 
were  founded  by  the  State  Bank,  which  supplied  them 
with  the  necessary  capital.  But  all  this  was  done  with- 
out system,  and  the  assistance  given  by  the  bank  was 
BO  insignificant  that  it  did  not  result  in  any  great 
benefit.  Instead  of  developing  the  business  of  the  agen- 
cies and  their  iuterces.s(jrs,  the  State  l^nk  limited  it- 
self t^  turning  over  .some  of  its  routine  transactions  to 
the  local  sub-trwusuries.  The  result  was  that  in  1897  the 
minister  of  finance  combined  the  sub-trea.suries  with 
the  treasury,  and  tlu^  sub-treasuries  entered  int<>  Imnk- 
ing  ojwrations.  Owing  to  these  reforms,  the  number  of 
agencies  of  the  State  Bank  increased,  l)y  January  1, 
190;J,  to  seven  hundred  and  twenty-seven.  These  agen- 
cies di<l  a  very  important  blinking  business,  esiHJcially 
in  the  line  of  drafts,  which  amounteil  in  tlie  first  year 
to  37<J,000,(X)0  rubles.  The  large  sums  which  formerly 
lay  idle  in  tlu;  treasury  were  now  reservtnl  for  local 
commercial  and  industrial  transactions,  and  the  State 
Bank  hml  at  its  disposal  new  means  for  effective  use. 
Together  with  these  reforms,  attempts  were  made  to 
reform  the  money-circulation  and  to  regulate  the  debtj* 
of  the  treasury  on  bills.  The  issue  of  bills  by  the  State 
Bank  for  \X^  commercial  transactions  was  guaranteed 
by  the  whole  wealth  of  the  government  and  by  a  si>ecial 
exchange  fund,  and  the  circulation  of  the  bills  by  the 
bank  and  their  cancellation  ha<l  to  be  verified  by  the 


state  comptroller,  with  the  aid  of  representatives  of  the 
nobility  and  of  the  merchants,  the  St.  Petersburg  moni- 
cipal  administration,  and  the  Stock  Exchange  com- 
mittee. 

MINISTER    WITTE's    SERIOUS    OMISSION. 

Wliile  Witte  was  much  pleased  with  the  re- 
forms in  the  ]»anking  system  of  Russia,  he  for- 
got that  bank  balances  may  be  prepared  without 
showing  that  the  state  comptroHer  lias  ins{)ect*»<l 
the  bank  accounts,  except  in  a  formal  way  in 
giving  judgment  as  to  whether  the  bank  port- 
folio is  to  be  relied  upon  ;  that  the  bank  ac- 
counts were  so  put  together  that  they  could 
hardly  be  verified,  and  that  tlie  public  in  general 
never  trusts  financial  accounts  which  it  is  not 
able  to  verify,  when  it  is  aware  of  the  fa<;t  that  a 
serious  control  does  not  exist  at  all. 

In  this  resi)ect,  with  all  the  completeness  of  the  sys- 
tem of  joint-stock  companies,  if  the  shareholders  couM 
take  an  active  \m.rt  in  the  transactions  of  the  goTern- 
mental  clearing-house  the  public  would  have  more  con- 
Hdence  in  the  execution  of  the  banking  regulations,  and 
in  the  adjusting  of  its  emission  operations,  while  ithaR 
not  the  same  confidence  if  the  government  officials  are 
at  the  head  of  its  control.  The  minister  of  finance 
had  a  presentiment  of  the  fact  that  the  State  Bank 
would  soon  have  to  enter  upon  transactions  which  are 
contrary  t^)  its  constitution,  and  which  have  nothing 
in  common  witli  the  real  aims  of  a  state  bank,  and  then- 
fore  he  always  disapproved  of  efforts  to  make  the  State 
Hank  independent. 

REFORMS  ACTUALLY  ACCOMPUSHED. 

The  monetary  reforms  went  on  in  the  meiD* 
while,  (iohl  loans  were  made  in  1896  and  1897, 
and  tlie  gold  standard  of  the  ruble'  was  thus 
secured.  The  gold  reserve  reached  over  a  mil- 
liard of  rubles.  The  writer  comes  to  the  con- 
clusion that  all  the  reforms  of  the  State  Bank 
w(*re  only  semi-reforms  ;  that  the  policy  of  the 
bank  should  consist  in  concentrating  and  not  in 
wasting  the  gohl  reserve,  as  has  been  done  in 
taking  out  of  circulation  the  small  gold  coins  of 
live  and  ten  rubles  and  putting  in  their  place 
bank  bills  ratlier  than  bills  of  the  treasury ;  and 
that  the  support  of  industrial  institutions  and  of 
commercial  eiiterpris<»8  should  l>e  limited.  He 
furtlnu'  finds  that  with  the  entrance  of  Witte 
into  the  ministry  of  finance,  and  with  the  ap- 
pointment of  his  successor,  Pleske,  the  toehnicsl 
organization  of  the  bank  has  much  improved. 
Fine  bank  buildings  have  been  erected,  and 
the  condition  of  the  employees  has  been  im* 
proved  and  their  number  increased.  WUie  for 
merly  the  bank  offi(!ials  were  considered  ■•  gOT- 
ernmental  bureaucrats,  the  principle  bee  BOV 
been  established  to  a  certain  extent  that  fbe 
bank  employees  exist  for  the  public,  and  net 
that  the  public  exists  for  the  hank. 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE  MONTH. 
EFFICIENCY  OK  THE  JAPANESE  RED  CROSS  SERVICE. 

EVROPEAX  journals  contain  a  nuiiilier  of 
tributes  to  the  efficiency  aa<l  liuinanity 
«itb  irLich  tbe  Japanese  hospital  corps  hiuks 
afler  the  sick  am)  wounded.  Russian  as  null  as 
Japanese.  The  J/nm/i-  ///«s/re  {Paris)  containsi  an 
illustrated  Htudy  of  tlio  Japanese  hnspital  and 
Ked  t'roBB  service,  whioh,  it  says,  is  so  cxtel- 
leotly  managed  as  to  surprise  Kuroijeans. 

The  wonnded  are  relieved  on  the  field  of  iMt  tie.  They 
iii»tniDiiported,theirwoun<li<dre«fied.[indtbef  are  cared 
IbT  with  that  Holicitude  which  oae  DndHuuly  in  thel)eF<t- 
orgaaizeil  NMiitary  bodies  throughont  the  world.  The 
iruiiiided  really  receive  perfect  care.  It  may  well  U- 
laid  that  theJapaiiese  Kmpire  Kan  given  to  theclvUizeil 
Kurld  ttiianutUvti  that  it  kiiowH  how  to  act  with  hutiiaii- 
it]'.  .  .  .  The  appenrance  of  tlje  wuiiailed  of  both  fidex 
in  not  HO  terrible  an  might  be  feared.  The  Jajiniieite 
arms  aeein  Ut  caiiKe  Ichh  terrible  woUDda  thiiTi  miglit  lie 
expected.  But  there  have  been  tuiuie  bad  injurieH  with 
the  bayonet. 

Jlluatratiun  asserts  that,  while  the  battles  are 
wa^d  with  the  utmost  fury,  and  while  the 
cliarfces  tif  brutality  may  be  true  of  both  sides. 


ever,"     A    Ja|ia]ieir 

haviiifj  ([nifkly  ilri!^ 
Uussian.   seeing  bii 


yet,  '-aftiT  a  battle  and  the  sulisiilonce  of  the 
to  leave,  and  against 
iinains  no  enmity  whatso- 
I  hogpitiil  attisndant.  after 
ed  the  wounds  of  a  disabled 
I  unable  to  walk,  luis  been 
;s,  to  lift  bim  kindly  t'l  his 
own  back  .itid  carry  him  to  the  nearest  ambu- 
lance, where  he  would  receive  the  best  and  kind- 
est tri'atTiieiU.  We  are  glad,  says  this  journal, 
to  be  able  to  say  that  a  Uussian  liospital  attend- 
ant has  done  the  same  by  a  wounded  Japanese. 
(\)unt  Matsukata  iu  president  of  the  Japanese 
Ited  Cross  .Society. 

The  Jaiianese  iivitple  are  KhiiwiiiKextntiinlinary  in- 
ti>reHt  iu  tliih  huiiiHiie  side  of  war.  P^tloruiiiilH  nuins  are 
lieiiiK  freely  suiincrllnil  to  the  variuusumlmhiuce funds, 
and  "Ihe  Eiiipn-ss  iit  the  Spriiiji  "'  is  busying liemelf 
witb  Ihe  preimriitioiis  whith  are  still  liping  actively 
nirriiHl  forwanl  in  ciiniiLH^tioii  witb  the  liase  Uospttals. 
Her  JiiiuiuiMe  Majesty,  lliirru  Kii.  long  before  there 
wii.-*  any  tbi.iiuht  <it  wiir,  used  to  vinit  regularly  the 
Wcimeti  mid  Children's  Hospital  in  Tcikin,  and  from 
time  to  time  llii'  uther  Ifrmse^^  of  Heiiline.  Japanese 
doctors  are  noted  for  their  skill  in  Hiirnery.  mid  niany 
of  liinw  who  ara  now  at  the  front  stuiliiil  in  the  great 
-VI  well  an  iu  Paris  and 
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THE  ENGLISH  IN  TIBET:  A  RUSSIAN  VIEW. 


RUSSIA  hat)  l>een  caught  naftping  in  the  Tibet 
question,  is  the  frank  confesBion  of  tlie  St. 
Petersburg  editor-statesiiian,  Prince  E8i)er  Ukh- 
tomsky. 

We  Kussians  ure  late,  he  declares,  in  au  ar- 
ticle in  the  North  A  merican  Rtvicie. 


4SrA    HAS    I 


I    WATCHINO    E.SGLASD. 


It  is  larjivly  owing  tu  HusBiaii  oppositiun  to 
British  traih-  ■  extension  farther  west,  I'rlncjt 
I'kbt'iiiisky  1>i-lieve».  that  England  hits  songht 
dominani')'  in  Tibfl. 

Tbe  KngliKli.  owioK  to  the  conxiderable  import  daties 
ImpoHCd  by  KuitsiA.  no  longer  Qod  ns  good  »  mnrket  oh 
before  for  lodian  xtMt.  Id  western  Turkestan.  Kussian 
mercbandiw  coinpetm  <iuite  succeuHtulIf  witb  BritUb 
goods  in  Kssbg&r.  iDvcHtigatioDH  carried  ou  l^  Carey 
regarding  the  poaaibility  of  HendiDg  goods  from  India 
'vt  cant  of  Yarkaod  met  with  a  nef[- 


The  English  are  ready  to  stretch  forth  the  band  of 
power  to  the  realm  of  the  Dalai  Lama.  At  the  pretwDt 
moment,  there  cna  be  00  doubt  that  the  Calcutta  au> 
thorities  will  noon  have  entered  into  close  relatiouH  with 
the  majority  of  TrauH-Himalayan  rulers,  will  open  for 
themselves  a  free  trade  route  to  Lassa,  and  beyond  to 
Interior  China,  and  will  forthwith  change  the  entire 
character  of  Cuntral  Asian  politics. 

For  years,  conlinuea  Prince  XJkhtomaky,  Eng- 
lish missionaries,  merchftnts,  and  colonial  ofBcials 
have  been  slowly  but  steadily  pushing  British 
sovereignty  northward  from  (.'alcutta  into  Cen< 
tral  Asia.  As  early  aa  ldT6,  the  English  pUnted 
their  Resident  in  Khatntandu,  the  capital  of  Ne- 
pfU.  Darjeeling  and  Sikkini  wore  absorbed  next, 
and  soon  a  railroad  was  built  connecting  tbo 
former  city  with  Calcutta.  The  borderland  be- 
tween India  and  Tibet  gradually  became  known. 
A  good  road  was  built  through  the  mountain 
passes.  "  Every  day  the  walls  of  conservatism 
and  the  artificial  barrier  of  exclusion  were  nn- 
dermined  and  became  ready  to  fall."  The  Tib- 
etans wanted  to  be  rid  of  the  Chinese,  but  dis- 
trusted the  English.  Some  of  the  lamas  began 
to  visit  Calcutta,  only  a  day's  journey  from 
Darjeeling,  the  faro  by  rail  being  only  seven 
rupees  (about  two  dollars).  The  population  is 
preeminently  a  commercial  one,  and  ia  anxious 
to  extend  its  relations. 

The  Chinene  are  no  longer  able  to  sell  their  products 
In  Tibet,  because  the  natives  themselves  go  west  tor 
'  tbem,  finding  this  much  more  prufltable.  Kvery  an- 
tnmn,  more  Chan  a  thousand  TibeuinH  visit  Calcutta  (or 
this  purpose  and  stay  there  tor  weets  at  a  time.  The 
road  from  ladiHi  to  Ijuum  through  Xepdl  is  twice  as 
long  and  twice  as  ditDcuit  as  the  way  over  Jelap-la 
Poos.  From  Stkkim.  caravans  lake  a  week  to  reach 
Teahu-Lumpo,  and  arrive  tbeuce  at  the  capital  iu  au 
eren  shorter  time. 


ative  result.  The  deserts  there  are  no  inhospitable  that 
no  cultivatloD>  is  practicable.  There  remains  the  besi 
and  shortest  road  through  the  Chumba  Valley  from 
Darjeeling.  Trade  by  that  route  is  already  of  some  ini' 
portance,  and  promises  to  grow  to  considerable  propor- 
tions. ...  As  soon  as  relatioDs  are  established,  the  aa- 
tives  and  the  Bagllsh  will  rapidly  understand  in  what 
ways  they  can  be  profitable  and  agreeable  to  each  other. 
Ultimately,  uf  course,  the  new-comers  from  the  Wwt, 
from  being  friends  on  an  equal  footing  will  turn  into 
maaters,  and  with  iron  will  compel  acquiescence  to 
their  every  wish. 

English  missionaries,   we  are  told,  were  thi' 
vanguards  of  the  English  Government. 


It  is  Important  to  notice  tfaat  England  baa  alwsp 
come  to  the  help  of  the  miBsionaries  in  Tlbet^  Wb«h 
they  have  been  oppressed,  word  has  found  Ita  way  l» 
Calcutta  through  the  Nepaleee.  In  Teehu-I^umpo  bi4 
Lassa,  the  people  are  greatly  afr«ld  of  the  natlTea  of  Nt- 
pai,  and  are  willing  to  pay  dearly  to  avoid  a  contcatdl 
arms  with  the  terrible  Gurkhaa.  The  English  haTelong 
understood  this  peculiarity,  and  artfully  take  BdraatagF 
of  it.  They  have  sent  Hiudna  to  interior  Asia  to  ex- 
plore, paying  them  well  for  their  information.  Rnaria 
baa  far  larger  numbers  of  people  adapted  for  reladoM 
with  Tibet,  and  even  now  many  Bmints  live  there  with- 
out breaking  their  relations  with  their  native  Land  (la 
HuKBiau  Siberia).  Bat  Ruaaia  has  be«n  iudiSerent  Id 
all  this.  For  two  centuries  our  native  raesa  h*Te  ImI 
an  opportunity  of  proving  themselrm  exeeUmt  Ui 
faithful  subjecta.  AmoDg  them  ara  toand  Biaaj.  to* 
large  extent  Roaslanlsed,  who  ara  fallj-  qnaliflsri  avi 
well  suited  to  repreaenl  ns.  Ia  It  Bat  time  ttar  BMfc 
at  last  to  take  advantage  of  tUa  eticnmataBMr  b  tt 
pomible  tbat  the  firat  educated  Rnariaa  Imiilii  wfll 
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duroagh  Darjeeling,  under  the  protection 
rmisBion  of  the  English  Government  ? 

OER   TO    HIBTOBIGAL    BSLICS  ? 

!  danger  to  Tibet  from  the  present 
asion,  however,  this  Russian  states- 
B,  is  to  art  and  antiquities. 

in  monasteries  are  exceedingly  rich,  and 
isare-houses  of  ancient  culture ;  they  con- 
objects  of  the  highest  artistic  value,  and 
fcerary  memorials.  If  the  Sepoys  reach 
>  and  Lassa,  with  their  fanatical  passion 
h  was  so  signally  exhibited  in  the  recent 


Boxer  campaign,  it  is  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  most 
precious  treasures  on  the  altars  and  in  the  libraries  of 
the  lamas  will  be  in  danger.  It  is  impossible  even  to 
tell  approximately  how  great  an  injury  may  thus  be 
caused  to  Orientalism,  how  the  solution  of  many  scien- 
tific problems  may  be  put  off,~problems  which  are 
closely  bound  up  with  the  gradual  revelation  of  the 
secrets  of  Tibet.  The  vandalism  which  was  a  disgrace 
to  our  age  when  Peking  was  recently  ransacked  and 
looted  will  pale  before  what  the  English  will  probably 
do  by  the  hands  of  their  dusky  mercenaries.  The  tempta- 
tion will  be  too  great.  Only  zealous  students  of  this 
particular  department  of  knowledge  could  save  every- 
thing which  is  rare  and  worthy  of  special  attention. 


PRUSSIA  AND  HER  POLISH  SUBJECTS. 


!GHTED,  foolish,  and  without  a  sin- 
ng  to  be  said  in  its  defense  is  Prus- 
U>ward  the  Poles  under  her  banner, 
aent  of  Joseph  B.  Kosciol-Koscielski, 
>f  the  upper  house  of  the  Prussian 
tending  to  throw  the  Poles  into  the 
issia,  which  means  that  they  will 
)  grave  trouble  for  Germany.  Mr. 
eviews  the  history  of  Polish-Prussian 
an  article  in  the  National  Review. 
the  Poles  for  their  political  inepti- 
ipecially  for  their  mistakes  in  their 
bh  Deuischthum  (Germanism).  "  Even 
e  most  recent  times,  Poland*s  politi- 
lave  served  the  aggrandizement  of 
Now  Prussia,  in  her  turn,  is  guilty  of 
ly  which  is  bound  to  cost  her  dear. 

ISIAN    BEPBE88ION    A    FAILUBK. 

npt  to  destroy  Polish  national  life 
i  out  Polish  sentiment  by  colonizing 
provinces  with  Germans  has  not  sue- 


the  advantages  of  position ;  in  spite  of  un- 
» ;  in  spite  of  the  three  hundred  and  fifty 
axe  to  buy  up  Polish  estates ;  in  spite  of 
w,  smelling  strongly  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
division  of  large  properties  is  prohibited ; 
e  countless  augmentations  of  pay  to  ofii- 
giving  of  long  credit  to  German  trades- 
,  finally,  of  the  numerous  breaches  of  con- 
w  from  which  in  this  struggle  they  do  not 
are  even  ceased  to  be  ashamed  of,  Deutsch- 
t  prevail  against  Poles  who  are  fighting 
t  sacred  possessions,  for  their  hearths  and 
sir  language,  and  for  their  religion.  Das 
.  is  fighting  in  the  east  against  a  vital 
^  is  itself  in  this  part  of  the  world  an  arti- 
.  What  a  people  creates  may  live  for  cen- 
I  government  invents  need  not  even  sur- 
Hmmeiit.  This  is  a  fact  overlooked  by  the 
the  present  Prussian  Government,  whose 
g  of  tlM  hearts  of  the  people  has  been  con- 


fused by  paragraph-writers,  even  if  they  ever  have  un- 
derstood them.  Das  Deuischthum  will  never  conquer 
the  whole  ground  in  the  east,  for  such  a  conquest  could 
not  be  effected  in  these  modem  times  by  the  passing  of 
laws,  but  only  by  taking  captive  the  hearts  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  idea  of  dosing  them  with  paragraphs  to 
a  certain  extent  pharmaceutically  prepared  is  indeed 
foolish. 

POLES    LEARNING    THEIR    LESSON. 

When  the  present  Kaiser  came  to  the  throne, 
he  had  pro-Polish  sympathies,  and  what  was 
known  as  the  "  neuen  kurs  "  (new  policy)  prom- 
ised well  for  German  as  well  as  Pole.  But 
Prussia's  "commercial  patriots"  soon  changed 
all  this,  and  the  Poles  are  learning  their  lesson. 

In  the  same  degree  in  which  the  German  population 
of  East  Prussia  is  suffering  from  moral  depression  grow 
the  capacity  and  resisting  power  of  the  oppressed  and 
neglected  Poles.  Through  the  hundred  years  of  perse- 
cution, thanks  especially  to  the  struggle  on  economical 
grounds,  the  Poles  have  in  a  large  measure  assimilated 
that  thoroughness  which  formerly  characterized  the 
first  German  immigrants  on  the  ungrateful  soil  of 
Brandenburg.  The  poverty  which  has  overtaken  them, 
or,  rather,  which  has  purposely  been  forced  upon  them, 
has  made  them  more  laborious  and  more  serious,  but 
also  more  pliable  to  the  discipline  of  the  idea  for  which 
they  suffer,  and  this  result  may  be  traced  in  every  fresh 
generation.  Formerly,  the  German  impressed  the  Pole 
by  his  industry,  frugality,  and  strict  adherence  to  duty, 
a  respect  which  is  disappearing  more  and  more,  owing 
to  the  public  preference  given  to  the  less  eHtimable 
specimens  of  the  German  character,  and  with  it  is  also 
disappearing  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  the  admin- 
istration, and  in  the  impartiality  of  judicial  verdicts. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  marked  increase  among 
the  Poleti  in  the  effort  to  become  strong  by  means  of 
industry  and  thrift,  and  thus  to  show  a  bold  front  to 
persecutors.  As  the  Pole  has  repeatedly  convinced 
himself  that  his  neighbor,  the  German,  is  obsequious 
in  his  behavior  toward  the  powerful,  and  brutal  and 
inconsiderate  in  his  dealings  with  the  weak,  the  desire 
to  be  strong,  in  order  to  be  better  treated,  grows  in  in- 
tensity. His  individuality  is  encourage  Vj  >iXi^  n^st) 
means  taken  to  crush  it. 
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WHAT  IS  IMPLIED  IN  THE  ANGLO-FRENCH  AGREEMENT. 


THERE  ar*r  lot;  •yanrinz  Frenchmen  xho  see 
:n  the  latest  A.i2l'>Fri=-Loh  treaty  another 
attempt  of  ••  p^rn'Jio';.^  Albion  '  t«>  h^imhle  an«l 
injare  France.  In  a  '.on;r  and  exhavistive  study. 
in  the  lUy^it  *//.?  D*nf.  J/#n/f>.?.  M.  Ren-^  Millet 
iTMces  the  relations  of  France  ani  England  for 
the  y>aat  tho'isand  years.  The  rr.ilitary  contest 
beiw^ren  France  an  I  Ena'land.  he  savs.  lasted 
for  six  centuries,  and  ended  onlv  with  the  fall 
of  the  >rreat  Naji^/.e«>n.  E norland  alvays  had  m 
great  advantajre. — ."he  co'ild  retire  "x'ithin  her 
own  boundaries  and  defend  herself  bv  her  fleet, 
while  France  was  always  oblijared  to  stand  giiard 
upon  at  least  two  sides  at  once.  TT.e  British 
[lolicy,  he  says.  consiste<^l  in  inciting  enemies 
to  PVance  on  tlie  ^'ontinent.  and  in  alwavs 
keepin^r  up  a  fl«-'-t  much  sujieri'-r  to  that  of 
the  French.  England  detached  thr  L'^w  Coun- 
tries from  P'rance,  and  roh>>ed  h^T  of  Canada 
and  the  Indi#rs.  Hut.  says  M.  Miiiet.  >*we 
helped  the  United  Slates  to  win  thf'ir  independ- 
ence, and  so  the  score  is  not  b^j  uneven."'  All 
through  the  campaign  of  Napoleon,  says  this 
writer,  and  even  up  to  the  present  day.  the 
fundamental  maxim  of  the  cabinet  of  London 
has  bc*en  the  humbling  of  France.  Considering 
the  relations  of  the  two  countries  in  connection 
with  a  number  of  the  accomplishments  of  inter- 
national politics,  including  the  reclamation  of 
Egypt,  the  building  of  the  .Suez  Canal,  and  the 
peaceful  con^juest  of  northern  Africa,  we  are 
told  that  French  inventors,  statesmen,  and  edu- 
cators have  worked,  in  the  encl,  for  <»ther  peo- 
ples, chiefly  the  English.  Great  Britain  had  no 
sympathy  with  France  in  her  struggle  with 
Prussia,  and  y<.'t  she  wonders  how  France  could 


fail  to  comfort  her  in  her  trials  in  South  Africa 
France,  he  declares,  has  so  fre-qtienily  acted  as 
the  -cat's-paw  "  f.:r  England  that  the  latter  bu 
corce  to  regar«i  this  as  France's  proper  r/He. 
The  English  have  ««:■  often  predicted  that  France 
was  ar.-:»T:t  to  parish  be^^tise  of  her  wickednesi 
that  thev  alrriC-st  resent  .the  evidences  of  life  and 

m 

vieoT  shown  hv  the  French  emoire  in  northers 
Africa  and  her  sticcessfnl  colonies  in  the  far 


This  writer  nnds  many  provisions  in  the  An- 
elo- French  treat v  which,  he  believes,  are  not  fair 
to  France,  one  of  the  chief  being  that  England 
stands  ^aard  over  the  navigable  portion  of  tbe 
River  Niger  and  the  French  are  denied  accen 
to  this  great  river,  the  s-^urces  of  which  they 
themselves  hold.  He  also  complains  of  the  re- 
tention of  Gibraltar,  and  declares  that  the  shade 
of  Xelson  still  hangs  over  the  French  Mediter- 
ranean prospects.  France,  he  declares,  must 
have  Morocco,  in  order  to  ••  round  out  "  and  safe- 
guard her  other  North  African  possessions.  The 
British  Empire,  he  points  out,  in  conclusion,  ii 
scattered  and  vast.  From  time  to  time,  a  flag- 
men t  of  the  empire  breaks  away.  «  Yesterday 
it  was  America,  to-morrow  it  may  be  Australia" 
France,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  homogeneous 
compact  territory.  With  the  exception  of  Indo- 
China  and  Madagascar,  all  her  possessions  are 
concentrated  in  Northwest  Africa.  '<  England 
must  go  ten  thousand  miles  to  New  Zealand,  bat 
most  of  our  possessions  are  within  twenty-four 
hours  of  Marseilles.'*  Two  peoples  whose  domaini 
are  so  different  and  whose  vocations  are  so  radh 
cally  opposite,  ought  naturally  to  be  on  very 
good  terms  with  each  other. 


THK  ANGLO-JAFANESK  ALLIANCE  AND  THE  ANGLO-FRENCH 

AGREEMENT. 


WKlTIN(jr  on  the  Anglo-French  agreement, 
the  London  corn*8[K>ndent  of  the  Xnrfh 
China  Daily  Xnrs  recently  <leclanMl  thai  the 
conclusion  of  the  paid  agrceiiu^iit  would  result 
in  the  lessoning  of  England's  sympathy  with 
Japan,  niod<»rating  at  the  same  time  the  ill-feel- 
ing which  has  existed  between  England  and 
Hussia.  because,  in  liis  opinion,  tlir  nature  of 
the  new  agreement  cannot  be  Imrnionized  with 
that  of  the  A  nglo- Japanese  treaty  of  alliance. 
Commenting  on  this  opinion,  an  editorial  in  the 
Kokumin  Shimhun  (Tokio)  forecasts  some  of  the 
possible  effects  which  the  Anglo-French  agree- 


ment is  likely  to  have  upon  the  A  nglo- Japanese 
alliance.  In  recent  years,  England  and  Franoe^ 
says  the  A'jkumut,  have  been  gradually  awaking 
to  the  folly  of  quarreling  with  each  other  with- 
out any  plausible  reason,  and  their  govemmenti 
and  peoples  have  been  endeavoring  to  bzing 
about  a  better  understanding  between  the  two 
nations.  The  conclusion  of  the  Anglo-Franeh 
agreement,  it  continues,  was  a  natural  outcoot 
of  the  gradual  rapprochement  of  the  two  eont* 
tries. 

As  the  result  of  the  new  ■flmwnanl,  BMHog 
caaes  which  from  time  to  timadistDriMd  Ika 
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bhe  two  powers  in  various  parts  of  the  world 
nicably  settled.  There  is  a  wide  difference 
intemational  agreement  and  a  treaty  of  al- 
I  former  aims  to  settle  intemational  trouble 
while  the  latter  concerns  the  future  destiny 
InTolved  in  it.  Viewed  in  this  wise,  the 
sh  agreement  is,  in  its  nature  and  scope,  not 
o  the  Anglo  -  Russian  agreement,  which 
railroad  concessions  in  China,  or  to  the 
lese  agreement,  dwelling  upon  Koreans  re- 
e  two  nations  entering  into  the  said  agree- 
t  is,  the  Anglo-French  agreement  has  little 
be  grave  question  of  war  or  peace  affecting 
ing  parties.  On  the  contrary,  the  relations 
to  Japan,  as  the  English  minister  at  Tokio 
ained  at  a  recent  banquet  of  the  Japan  So- 
ose  of  an  alliance  aimed  at  the  preservation 
onal  peace.  This  alliance  is  of  the  same 
e  Rnsso-French  alliance,  or  the  triangular 
iing  Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy. 

ETSIBTENT    WITH   THE    AXOLO-JAPANESK 
ALLIANCE. 

:«,  the  Kokumin  believes,  the  new 
between  France  and  England  does 
least  invalidate  the  principle  and  pur- 
9  treaty  of  alliance  between  the  two 
era.  The  two  are  perfectly  consistent 
nony.  The  diplomatic  policy  of  Eng- 
itering  into  the  new  agreement  with 
ji  nowise  similar  to  that  of  Bismarck, 
ng  Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy  on 
ind,  concluded  a  secret  treaty  witli 
the  other.  It  needs  hardly  be  assured 
is  no  reason,  on  the  part  of  Japan,  to 
uiger  to  the  entente  cordiale  existing 
ngland  and  Japan  on  account  of  the 
J  of  the  new  agreement.  Moreover, 
strong  reasons  for  rejoicing  over  the 
jn  of  the  Anglo-French  agreement, 
purpose  of  Japan  in  forming  an  alli- 


ance with  England  was  to  maintain  the  peace 
of  the  far  East,  and  also  to  assist  in  the  promo- 
tion of  amicable  relations  between  the  powers 
in  &[}  parts  of  the  world.  The  Anglo-French 
agreement,  which  has  solved  by  peaceful  means 
some  difficult  problems  that  have  been  long  dis- 
puted on  both  sides,  lias  no  doubt  been  a  power- 
ful instrumentality  for  the  preservation  of  peace 
in  Europe. 

THE    MAINTENANCE    OF    PEACE    IN    EUROPE. 

Although  it  was  most  unfortunate  that  peace  in  the 
far  East  was  destroyed  as  the  result  of  the  breach  of 
diplomatic  relations  between  Russia  and  Japan,  yet  it  is 
at  least  consoling  to  observe  that  the  new  agreement 
between  the  two  foremost  powers  of  Europe  will  be  of 
some  service  in  preserving  the  peace  of  Europe,  with 
the  indirect  result  of  restricting  the  sphere  of  the  great 
international  conflict  now  raging  in  the  extreme  East. 
Hence,  the  Anglo-French  agreement  is  nothing  but  a 
powerful  auxiliary  to  the  Anglo- Japanese  alliance. 

As  to  the  popular  allegation  that  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Anglo- Japanese  alliance  was  a  strong 
impetus  to  the  Anglo-French  agreement,  the 
Kokumin  does  not  express  any  opinion.  No 
matter  what  motive  moved  the  two  nations  to- 
ward the  conclusion  of  the  new  covenant,  the 
Kokumin  finds  no  reason  whatsoev(>r  for  speak- 
ing against  the  inauguration  of  a  new  institu- 
tion which  will  assist  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
arts  of  peace.  ^'  Should  England  and  France 
continue  to  foster  the  feeling  of  enmity,"  says 
the  Kokumin^  in  conclusion,  ''there  is  reason  to 
fear  that  the  pending  war  in  the  far  East  would 
cease  to  be  a  conflict  between  Russia  and  Japan 
alone,  but  would  assume  a  far  gloomier  aspect, 
involving  other  European  powers  in  the  disas- 
trous affair." 


THE  MASTKR-GKNIUS  OF  THK  CONGO. 


'EVER  may  be  thought  of  the  ineth- 
*  enaployed  by  King  Leopold  of  Rel- 
B  exploitation  of  the  Congo  country, 
^ments  of  the  past  twenty  years  speak 
?lve8.     Mr.  Samuel   Phillips   Verner, 

the  current  number  of  the  Forum, 
the  immense  difficulties  under  which 
res  of  the  Congo  were  brought  to  light 
,tely  made  to  contribute  to  the  treas- 

aged  Belgian  King.     He  reminds  us 

early  days  the  lower  Congo  was  called 

e  man's  grave,"  because  of  its  well- 

lealthfulness.     Great  sums  of  money 

haman  livee  were  sacrificed  in  the 
m  of  the  mlway.     Stanley  found  that 


many  of  the  Congo  natives  were  cannibals,  and 
hostile  to  the  whites.  Large  districts  were  rav- 
aged by  the  Arab  slave-traders.  In  the  begin- 
nings of  the  enterprise,  King  Leopold  had  only 
limited  financial  backing,  and  Europe  thought 
that  he  would  have  to  give  up  the  job  for  lack 
of  means.  In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Verner,  this 
would  have  been  the  case  had  it  not  been  for 
the  rubber  and  ivory.  Nobody  believed  that 
any  commercial  success  could  be  won  from  such 
untoward  conditions.  Scientists,  indeed,  said 
that  tlie  country  could  ne¥|g^|i|f^^^ed  by 
white  men.  The 
in  the  comic  par- 
get people  of  0 
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A    OBEAT    "OAFTAIN   Ot  1MDD8TBT," 

The  bKckgronnd,  as  painted  by  Mr.  Vetner. 
iB  aurelf  dark  enough,  but  it  makes  all  thfttnore 
striking  the  picture  tliat  he  draws  of  the  final 
success  of  the  scheme  as  a  commercial  venture. 
Of  Leopold's  managerial  genius,  Mr.  Venier  says : 

The  King  never  wavered.  He  spent  his  mlUions  like 
water.  He  had  a.  faith  which  looks  sublime  in  the  light 
of  the  past  aod  of  the  present.  lam  no  special  apologist 
torthepoUt<calcareerof  KingI«opoId;  buthiadogged 
tenacitf  of  purpose  in  the  Congo  venture  most  appear 
to  an;  Impartial  beholder  little  short  of  marveloDs. 
We  Americans  boast  of  our  Icings  of  finance  and  cap- 
tains of  Indnstry;  but  here  (b  a  real  king  who  fwa  mon- 
arch of  finance  and  captain  of  industry  pnta  Rockefel- 
ler and  Morgan  into  the  shade.  Leopold's  act  of  taking 
over  the  public  domain  of  the  Congo  t«rrlbirj  makes 
him  absolute  master  over  nearly  a  million  square  miles. 
No  parliament  controls  him,  no  constitution  restricts 
him.  At  the  lowest  value  he  places  on  his  posseastons, 
he  is  worth  three  hundred  millf  on  dollars  in  land  alone ; 
and  when  the  value  of  the  land  in  metals  and  minerals 
aad  for  trading  and  other  purposes  ts  constdeied,  It  Is 
evident  that  the  King  of  Belgium  is  the  wealthiest  In- 
dividual on  tbe  globe.  He  believed  that,  for  ezecuttve 
purposes,  one  head  was  lietter  than  manjr.  So  he  un- 
dertook the  work  with  a  few  expert  advisers,  with  many 
skilled  laborers,  but  with  himself  as  sole  executive  man- 
ager. He  has  himaelf  been  the  board  of  directors,  gen- 
eral manager,  preeldent,  and  financial  agent  There 
has  been  nothing  like  It  In  history.  John  Smith,  Bobert 
Winthrop,  Warren  Hastings,  Cecil  Rhode^—eooh 
founded  an  empire,  but  did  It  In  person  on  the  spot. 
King  Leopold  has  done  his  work  without  putUng  a  foot 
on  African  soil. 

WHAT  HAS   BEEN   ACHIEVES,    AMD   HOW. 

Among  the  positive  results  accomplished  by 
the  government  of  King  Leopold  In  the  Congo 
country,  Mr.  Yerner  enumerates  the  putting 
down  of  the  Arab  slave  trade,  the  planting  of  ■ 
white  settlements  over  the  whole  state,  trading 
stations,  government  posts,  and  missions,  the 
establishment  of  steamboat  lines  on  the  rivers, 
the  building  of  one  railroad  and  tbe  partial  con- 
struction of  several  others,  the  practical  aboli- 
tion of  cannibalism,  the  starting  of  coffee  and 
rice  plantations,  the  development  of  a  commerce 
in  the  country  of  ten  million  dollars  a  year,  and 
other  marks  of  progress  hardly  less  notable. 

On  the  general  plan  of  administration  devel- 
oped by  the  central  government  at  Brussels,  two 
general  departments  of  Congo  government  were 
organized, — the  ofGce  at  Brussels,  with  an  ex- 
ecutive known  as  the  secretary  of  state,  and  that 
at  Boma,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Congo,  when; 
the  colonial  governor-general  and  his  subordi- 
lUtte  ofScials  have  their  seat  of  administration. 
Next  to  the  King  himaelf,  the  real  head  of  tbe 
government  is  the  secretary  of  state  at  Brussels, 


UCOPOLn,  KIKQ  aw  Tsn  itMuaiAM^ 

Baron  ron  Eetvelde.  After  this  official,  t 
er,  comes  the  governor-general.  The  fin 
to  be  appointed  to  this  post  waa  Oenen 
don,  who  declined  the  appointment  at  A 
moment  to  go  on  the  Khartum  expeditiot 
organizing  the  work  of  exploration  and  > 
opment,  the  Belgians  divided  the  counti^ 
thirteen  administrative  districts,  with  ano 
entitled  "  commissaire  du  district "  at  the 
of  each.  Under  each  of  these  ■'commim 
were  minor  officials.  African  natives  froi 
ilized  tribes  on  the  coast  were  at  first  dept 
upon  entirely  for  manual  labor  and  for  n 
ing  private  soldiers.  But  as  soon  ob  the  m 
of  any  district  became  tractable  under  vUb 
trol,  the  soldiers  were  recruited  from  tlup 
tially  civilized  natives,  and  were  sent  Mr 
Bubjugata  and  control  more  distant  tribal 
method  all  along  has  been  to  .goran 
tribe  with  soldiers  recruited  from  anoiEwr. 
state  post  may  be  manned  by  lesa  than  ■ 
dozen  white  men,  with  handreds  of  then 
soldiers,  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  populolio 
The  charges  that  have  been  brought  ■( 
the  Congo  government  are  diiciund  b 
Review  for  July,  1903, 
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THE  AUSTRALIAN  "LABOR"  MINISTRY. 


THE  destinies  of  thi^  Aimtrfilian  Comiiioii' 
wealth  have  Wca  intrusted  ti>  a  ca1>iiii-t. 
composed,  with  a  aiuglc  exception,  <i[  nii'iiilicrs 
of  die  Labor  party  in  Parliament.  Tlie  wholi^ 
vorld  is  interested  in  seeinK  Iiow  a  grciiii'  of  !a- 
bor  leaders,  without  administrative  nxpe]'ien<!e. 
will  acquit  theioBelves  in  the  practical  conduct 
of  goTemment.  Most  uf  the  new  caliinct  oHi- 
cen  were  comparatively  unknown  men,  even  in 
Autialia,  when  they  were  calli^  to  their  prt*- 
eat  nepanaible  posts.  From  the  hricf  bingrapli- 
ieal  •ketches  which  appear  in  the  Kv.vkw  of  !{<■■ 
wmtfOT  Avalralaxia,  we  leurn  that  the  average 
MB  ctf  the  inembera  is  cmly  forty  thre<i  yearit. 
■Ua  IB  Knglsnd  sixty  ii;  the  average  aiiy.  at 
l4f^  corresponding  rank  is  attained.  Tlie  na- 
tki^i^ea  of  the  mem  hers  are  ae  follows  :  One. 
flikanna  minister,  is  a  New  Zealander.  two  an^ 
AltKi^ttB-bom,  two  are  Irish,  two  un^  l^cotch. 
wt'OM  is  Welsh.  There  is  not  one  who  v»n 
btmla  Sngland. 

Hx.  John  Christian  '^'^ateon.  the  jiremier,  ia 
btt tfdily-aeven  years  of  age.  lie  wan  horn  in 
Valpaiaiao,  where  hia  parents  were  on  a  viKit. 
bat  was  only  a  few  months  old  wlien  tln-y  n- 
tnmed  to  New  Zealand.  At  an  early  agi:  li<; 
bepan  his  apprenticeship  as  a,  com[)ositor.  join- 
injf  the  Tvpttgraphical  I'nion.  When  nineti'en, 
he  came  to  Sydney,  and  joined  the  composing 
Maff  of  the  Star.  Tlion  he  b<!tame  president  of 
\\\>-  .-'ydney  Trades  and  Lahor  Council,  and  prew- 
i.lfnt  of  the  Political  Labor  League  of  Ni'w 
Sonth  Wales.  In  lKtt4.  he  was  rtitiirned  to  a 
N'pw  r^outh  Wales  Parliament,  and  took  tlie  head- 
ing pUce  among  the  Labor  meml>ers.  In  IDlll. 
lie  was  n.'tnrnrd  to  the  first  fetleral  l';irliaiiieii[. 
He  was  selectitl  to  lead  the  Lahor  party  in  ihc 
fe<leTal  Honse,  and  has  won  golden  opinionii  in 
tliui  p>«ition.     He  is  a  horn  leader  of  men.  ihkI 


Bfized  the  advantage 
between  two  opponent 


the  apprehension 
K'd  tlie  extremists 
l.iiji  at  once.  He 
ing  a  third  party 
as  he.  rather  than 


."^ir  Kdminid  Itarloi 
what  sh'.uld   pass   i 


ni'Mv.  fui 
,.  llalcli.-k. 
IT  of   .-dm 


•akin,  who  decided 

i.t.      Hi-  lias  read 
l.i-.tn  to  Kngland. 
live  speaker,     lie 

>re   launching  ont 
111.  Ill-  has  a  pleas- 

rt..rlioiMe  affairs, 
d  Hgricukuru  and 

•MInMer  for  bome  aSftlra.i     tMlnlHterof  f  xt< 
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poBtmaBte r-general  in 
youth  Australia.  He  be- 
gan life  as  a  pupil  teacher, 
but  became  eubsequently 
engiae- fitter  in  locomotive! 
workshops.  Re,  too,  rose 
through  Trades  anil  Labor 
Council  and  Labor  party 
to  tbe  state  Parliament, 
anil    ne.\t  to  the  federal 

Mr.W.M.Hughea.  min- 
ister lit  external  affairs, 
is  a  native  of  Wales,  and 

,       „  .  ,  HOB.  iiiroB  MinoN. 

was  for  nvo  years  a  Ixiftru-  ,„  _.  , 

school  teacher  there. 
Coming  to  Queensland  in 

I8S4,  he  drove  sheep,  then  worked  on  coastal 
boats,  and  finally  followed  mechanical  trades. 
He  studied  law,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  of 
New  South  Wales  eight  months  ago.  He  has 
had  great  success,  especially  in  the  arbitration 
court.  He  is  tbe  most  eloquent  speaker  in  the 
Labor  party,  a  clever  and  straight -hitting  debater. 

Mr.  Andrew  Fislier,  minister  for  trade  and 
customs,  was  bora  in  Ayrshire,  in  1862,  came  out 
to  Queensland  in  188r>,  and  worked  as  a  miner 
till  1893.  He  entered  the  Queensland  Parlia- 
ment, and  subsequently  the  federal  Parliament. 
It  was  he  who  brought  down  the  Deakiu  gov- 
ernment. 

Senator  Dawson,  the  new  minister  for  de- 
fenae.  was  the  first  Labor  premier  in  Australia, 
having  filled  that  office  for  a  few  days  in  Queens- 
land. He  was  born  at  Rockhampton,  Queens- 
land, in  18t>3.  He  has  been  miner,  farmer,  and 
journalist.  But  for  liis  health  he  would  have 
been  leader  of  his  party  in  the  federal  Senate. 

Mr.  Hugh  Mahon,  postmaster  -  general,  was 
born  in  Ireland,  in  1H58,  had  some  farming  ex- 
perience in  Canada,  and  became  a  journalist.  He 
'was  locked  up  in  Kilmainham  Jail  without  a 
trial  in  1881-82.  On  hit;  release,  he  came  to 
Australia  for  his  health,  and  was  connected  with 
many  journals.  He  moved  to  West  Australia, 
where  ho  now  represents  Coolgardie  in  the  fed- 
eral House. 

Senator  Macgregor,  vice-president  of  the  ex 
ecutive  council,  was  born  iu  Argyllshire,  in  1«4S. 
worked  as  a  gardener,  wandered  as  a  laborer, 
and  in  IKIJT  came  to  South  Australia.  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Labor  j^rty  in  .South  Auh 
tralia.  he  was  returned  to  the  Legislative  Coun- 
cil of  that  colony  in  1801.  In  I'JOl.  he  was 
elected  a  Senator  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Mr.  Henry  B.  Higgins.  K.C.,  attorney -general, 
is  the  only  member  of  the  new  cabinet  not  a 
member  of  the  Labor  caucus.     He  was  born  in 


I  relaiid,  in  a  Wesleyan  parsonage,  had  his 
ing  in  Dublin,  studied  at  Melbourne  Uni 
where  he  graduated  M.A..  LL.B.,  takin 
scholarships  and  first-class  honors.  In  1 
was  called  to  the  Victorian  l>ar.  Ten  yea 
he  was  admitted  to  the  Inner  Temple,  I 
and  since  1 887  has  become  leader  of  the 
bar  in  Victoria.  He  entered  the  Victori 
liament  in  181J4.  lie  was  defeated  ii 
"owing  to  bis  outspoken  condemnation 
treatment  of  the  Boers  during  the  war." 
elected  to  the  federal  Parliament  for 
Melbourne.  He  is  a  meml>er  of  the  co' 
the  Melliourne  University,  and  has  alw&j 
a  great  interest  in  university  matters,  1 
tribul-es  to  the  Review  an  appreciation 
new  ministry.  He  inquires  into  the  » 
the  growing  strength  of  the  Labor  pari 
election  address,  taken  as  a  whole,  is,  h 
'•sober,  moderate,  even  drab-color."  Th' 
explanation  : 

The  truth  is,  the  orthodox  parties  faare  j 
aewspapers,  but  no  policy,  while  the  Ijabor  pa 
pcJicy,  but  no  (daily)  paper.  Perhaps  t  should 
ihe  orthodox  jmrties  have  no  diKtlncUve  pot 
that  by  euinnioii  coasent  the  tariff  issue  h 
Su(.-h  platfurni  as  they  have  is  made  up  of  nx 
from  the  Idibor  pluttorm ;  and  they  have  the 
larger  than  they  can  hetp.  People  like  xouetb 
(ive,  ciiiiHJHieut.  intelligible — something  with  i 
ill  the  ideal  falling  on  it— something  for  bo| 
lliiug  ev(>n  for  ex|>erimeDt.  They  feel  that  the 
ties  have  mansKed  things  budly.  They  have 
they  still  sutfer,  mucli  from  the  miserable  bi 
system  of  the  past ;  and  the  Labor  party  le  t 
litiance  and  against  loans.    So  they  vote  Labor 

Mr.  Higgins  says.  ■■  The  ideal  of  the  ] 
sive  party  for  Australia  is  a  strong,  a 
self-respecting  nice." 

The  portraits  of  tbe  Lalxir  ministers 
an  impression  of  sober  intelligence  and 
purpose. 
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ITALIAN  STRICTURES  ON  POPE  PIUS  X. 


I  approving  the  action  of  the  Holy  See 
its  protests  sent  to  the  French  Govern- 
acoonnt  of  the  ^< persecution'' carried 
net  the  religious  congregations/'   an 

II  writer  in  the  Rassegna  Nazionah 
)  speaks  in  a  different  tone  of  the  Papal 
ition  of  Abb6  Loisy  and  the  protest 
pdnst  the  visit  to  Rome  of  the  French 

* 

igard  to  the  Loisy  affair,  what  has  offended 
eonflcience  is  the  fact  that  two  books  were 
oontemporaneously,  one  by  Hamack,  in 
kblished  religions  were  assailed  with  the  ut- 
loe,  the  Catholic  Charch  being  especially  the 
▼ective.  The  religions  of  the  day  were  treated 
k  as  so  many  juggling  corruptions  of  genuine 
y.  The  work  of  Xioisy,  on  the  other  hand, 
I  singular  ability  the  mission  of  the  Church, 
les  its  raUorkrd'^ it/re.  These  two  witnesses 
facing  each  other  at  the  Papal  bar,  and  the 
been  brusquely  caught  up  by  the  authorita- 
lent  of  the  Church,  which  has  thus  passed 
I  condemnation  upon  its  defender.  ...  It 
d  that  since  the  book  of  Hamack  was  writ- 
rotestant,  it  did  not  come  within  the  scoi>e 
>ndemnation.  But,  while  this  idea  may  ap- 
few,  it  has  no  influence  with  the  many,  who, 
read  a  book,  are  more  interested  in  its  con- 
in  its  author,  whose  baptismal  creed  con- 
t  but  little.  They  understand  the  arguments 
3ks ;  the  one  treatise  is  condemned,  and  not 
-this  is  the  fact  that  the  public  notices  and 
ds. 

iter  adds  that  the  Pope  might  have 
ified  in  specifying  and  condemning 
il  errors  in  Loisy 's  work.  By  con- 
the  whole  of  it,  the  Catholic  authorities 
lemned  the  pursuit  of  genuine  historic 


research,  and  have  announced  their  preference 
for  legend  above  authentic  history. 

AS    TO    THE    LOUBET    VISIT    TO    ROME. 

In  speaking  of  the  Pope's  action  on  the  visit 
of  President  Loubet  to  the  King  of  Italy,  the 
writer  observes  that  the  Pope's  protest  could 
only  be  looked  upon  as  **  an  empty  demonstra- 
tion." 

It  could  only  create  a  feeling  of  embarrassment  in 
the  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  it  is  quite  inconceivable  what 
would  be  the  compensating  advantages  of  an  action 
which  must  cause  a  certain  annoyance  to  the  other 
states,  if  it  did  not  raise  a  prejudice  against  the  Vati- 
can itself.  But  the  Vatican  may  look  at  these  things 
from  its  own  point  of  view.  Of  course,  in  his  own 
house,  the  Pope  has  a  perfect  right  to  make  his  own 
rules,  just  as  he  thinks  fit,  and  no  one  can  interfere 
with  him.  In  accordance  with  this  principle,  we  can 
understand  his  refusing  to  receive  a  visitor  of  the  sover- 
eign who  has  set  up  his  rights  in  the  heart  of  the  old 
Papal  dominion.  The  superiority  which  the  Pope  en- 
joys from  his  exalted  position  as  head  of  the  Church 
might  perhaps  have  enabled  him  to  put  aside  all  such 
worldly  considerations,  and  if  he  did  not  think  good  to 
do  so,  he  is  perfectly  justified  in  acting  according  to  his 
own  notions  of  propriety.  But  that  he  should  presume 
to  lay  down  the  law  that  no  Catholic  sovereign  should 
set  foot  in  Rome  under  the  present  rigime,  even  when 
most  important  interests  of  his  country  require  his 
presence  at  the  Quirinal, — even  when  the  gravest  inter- 
national complications  might  result  from  such  sover- 
eign's failure  to  keep  in  personal  touch  with  the  Italian 
court, — this  is  a  claim  which  the  public  conscience 
finds  it  difficult  to  reconcile  with  common  sense.  The 
world,  forsooth,  may  fall  in  ruins,  so  long  as  Papal  sus- 
ceptibilities are  not  offended.  This  is  all  very  fine,  but 
the  hazard  of  such  a  game  far  exceeds  any  profits  re- 
sulting from  it. 


THE    LABOR   PROBLEM    ON   THE    PANAMA   CANAL. 


July  number  of  this  Review,  Col.  Wil- 
C.  Gorgas  discussed  the  problem  of 
1  at  Panama.  Closely  related  to  this 
the  question  of  labor  supply  for  the 
Qstruction  works.  Those  writers  who 
alged  in  speculation  on  this  subject 
lave  overestimated  the  number  of  labor- 
will  be  required  on  the  canal.  It  has 
ed  that  as  many  as  40,000  laborers  will 
to  find  profitable  employment  on  the 
in  the  work  of  excavation.  This  esti- 
lording  to  Gen.  Peter  C.  Hains,  U.S.A., 
Qsses  the  matter  in  the  July  number  of 
h  American  Review^  is  far  too  large. 
Qains  was  a  member  of  the  Isthmian 
muninion,  and  has  given  much  atten- 


tion to  the  work  already  performed  by  the  new 
Panama  Company,  with  special  reference  to  the 
character  of  labor  to  be  required  by  our  gov- 
ernment in  prosecuting  the  work.  General  Hains 
reminds  us  at  the  outset  that  the  digging  of  the 
canal  is  not  to  be  done  by  an  army  of  laborers 
equipped  with  spades  and  shovels,  but  by  ma- 
chines operated  on  modern  methods  by  steam  or 
electric  power.  lie  shows  that  out  of  a  total  of 
47  miles  of  canal,  about  35  miles  will  be  exca- 
vated chiefly  with  dredges,  requiring  but  few 
laborers.  With  regard  to  the  Culebra  Cut,  where 
the  heaviest  work  will  have  to  be  done,  it  ap- 
pears that  only  a  certain  amount  of  macliinery 
can  be  employed  to  advantage  ou  \X\\&  q,\vX.,  %itA 
that  fact  will  limit  Ih.©  nwmb^Y  ol  ^t^^\o^^^^. 
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The  completion  of  this  cut  will  determine  the 
time  of  completing  the  canal.  The  other  works, 
such  as  the  Bahia  Dam,  the  locks,  and  the  spill- 
way, need  not  be  hurried  so  much,  as  their  early 
completion  would  not  affect  the  opening  of  the 
canal  to  navigation. 

HOW  MANY  MEN  WILL  BE  NEEDED? 

In  the  case  of  the  Chicago  Drainage  Canal, 
which  is  34  miles  long,  while  the  Panama  Canal 
is  47,  the  maximum  number  of  employees  at  any 
one  time  during  construction  was  about  8,000. 
General  Hains  reasons  that  the  ratio  of  the  num- 
ber of  employees  to  length  of  canal  at  Panama 
will  probably  not  exceed  that  at  Chicago.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  more  probable  that  it  will 
be  less,  because  of  the  proportionately  larger 
amount  of  work  that  can  be  done  with  dredges. 
Up  to  the  time  of  the  transfer  of  the  Panama 
property  to  tlie  United  States,  the  company  was 
employing  about  700  men,  who  removed  less 
than  700,000  cubic  yards  a  year  ;  but  their  ap- 
pliances were  not  well  adapted  to  the  work. 
With  modern  appliances  and  the  same  number  of 
men,  General  Hains  thinks  that  the  output  ought 
to  be  more  than  doubled.  His  estimate  of  excava- 
tion with  good  machinery  is  10  cubic  yards  per 
day  per  man.  At  that  rate,  the  employment  of 
2,000  men  on  the  Culebra  Cut  would  effect  an 
output  of  6,000,000  cubic  yards  per  year,  which 
would  complete  the  cut  in  about  seven  years. 

To  cite  another  American  engineering  work, 
the  greatest  number  of  men  ever  employed  at 
one  time  on  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  lock,  the  largest 
lock  ever  built,  was  about  760.  That  was  only 
for  a  short  p<»riod,  when  the  masonry  work  was- 
being  pushed  with  the  greatest  energy.  During 
the  seven  vears  consumed  in  the  construction  of 
this  lock,  the  average  number  of  men  employed 
was  not  more  than  300.  During  the  two  years 
189*2  and  1893,  when  the  greatest  number  was 
employed,  the  average  for  the  working  months, 
from  May  to  December  inclusive,  was  only  500 
men.  Allowing  double  that  number  on  the 
three  locks  of  the  Panama  Canal,  there  would 
be  3,000  men  require<l  on  lock  construction. 
Altogether,  the  entire  work,  according  to  Gen- 
eral Hains,  wouM  probably  not  retjuire  more 
than  8,000  men  ;  but  if  this  should  be  increased 
by  25  per  cent.,  the  total  number  would  be  only 
10,000,  and  this  he  regards  as  a  liberal  estimate. 

DIRECT  EMPLOYMENT  VERSUS  THE  CONTRACT  SYSTEM. 

General  Hains  considers  some  of  the  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of  the  contract  system. 
While  he  admits  that  there  are  some  advan- 
tages in  letting  the  work  to  a  single  firm  or  syn- 
dicate rather  than  to  a  number  of  firms,  he  shows 


that  there  are  seriooB  disadvantageB  in  inch  a 
method,  chief  of  which  is  the  natural  tendeney 
to  increase  the  cost  of  the  work.  The  conatrne- 
tion  of  the  canal  calls  for  many  classes  of  work 
requiring  men  specially  skilled  in  each  ;  and,  if 
a  single  firm  had  the  contract,  it  would  sublet 
the  special  classes,  the  result  being  that  the  Gov- 
ernment would  have  to  pay  the  profit  to  tbe 
sub-contractor  and  also  to  the  principal.  The 
preferable  system,  in  General  Hains*  opinion, 
would  be  the  letting  of  the  work  to  a  number 
of  smaller  contractors.  This  was  the  method 
employed  on  the  Chicago  Drainage  Canal.  But 
in  view  of  enforcing  sanitary  regulations  on  the 
Isthmus,  he  argues  that  the  best  method  for  ths 
Government  to  pursue  is  to  employ  its  own  la- 
bor and  purchase  the  machinery  by  contract 
In  the  present  case,  since  the  work  on  the  canal 
is  a  new  one,  it  will  require  new  tools  and  new 
machinery.  Contractors  would  have  no  advan- 
tage over  the  Government  in  securing  good  ma- 
chinery, while  it  is  believed  that  the  United 
States  can  secure  labor  on  the  Isthmus  at  lower 
rates  than  any  contractor.  G^eral  Hains  cites 
several  examples  of  recent  engineering  worki 
ais  prosecuted  by  our  government  to  show  that 
government  work  may  be  done  more  cheaplf 
than  work  by  contract. 

THE    AMKBIOAN   NEGRO    PBSFSBRKD. 

In  reply  to  the  question,  Where  will  the  labor 
come  from  ?  General  Hains  asserts  that  white 
labor  from  the  United  States,  except  in  the  mfr 
chanical  trades,  is  out  of  the  question.  The  nnm- 
ber  of  laborers  of  any  color  or  kind  now  on  tha 
Isthmus  is  small,  and  the  quality  poor.  Fofli* 
bly  1,500  or  2,000  Jamaica  negroes  conld  be 
obtained,  but  the  native  population  is  whollj 
unavailable.  The  Panama  Canal  Company  tried 
Chinese  coolies  and  negroes  imported  direct 
from  Africa,  but  neither  class  of  laborers  gate 
satisfaction.  Disease  carried  off  many  froei 
both  classes,  and  rendered  others  helpless.  Tbe 
solution  proposed  by  General  Hains  is  to  pro- 
cure the  laborers  from  the  United  States.  Tho 
Southern  negro,  accustomed  to  the  warm  cli- 
mate of  our  Southern  States,  would,  it  it 
lieved,  furnish  an  excellent  class  of  labor  io 
the  Isthmus.  It  will,  however,  be  necessary 
employ  a  number  of  men  skilled  in  mechanic^  * 
trades,  and  these  must  be  chiefly,  if  not  altc:^^ 
gether,  white  men.  But  these  white  mechani^^ 
need  not  make  a  long  stay  on  the  Isthmus.  QifBM-^ 
eral  Hains  recommends  that  the  ordinary  laboc^ 
ers  be  divided  into  two  classes,  with  a 
difference  in  pay  to  encourage  industry  uid 
tention  to  duty.  They  should  agree  to 
for  two  years,  unless  sooner  dkehuged.    Thi^ 
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Id  be  qn&rtered  in  bnilditigs  provided  by  tb« 
trnment,  and  supplied  with  wholeBonie  food 
I  certain  amount  o/  cotton  workin^-clotlies 
medical  atti}'ndance.  At  the  end  of  two 
i  creditable  service,  tiiey  should  bo  imtitled 
ischarge  and  trane]>ortati<)n  back  to  the 
I  at  which  they  were  rpcniitwi.  In  order 
sure  the  eniployniewt  of  men  physically  and 
ally  Bound  and  fitted  for  tho  work,  an  tsx- 
atiun  shonid  be  required,  no  leitH  rigid  than 
for  enlisting  rnon  for  tlie  army.  Similar 
.euBtringent  rules  should  apply  to  median- 
:lerkg,  draughtamen.  overseei'S,  and  so  forth, 
men  should  be  divided  into  etjuada,  with  a 
cr-laborer  or  master- in crhaiii*-  for  each,  ac- 


rouiided  Imuldern ;  sluppy  mack,  and  a  natural  cement 
called  "cuD^lomeratt',"  wbich  ueut  iwveral  cuntractors 
tiitii  bankniiitcyuud  liAHadozen  enKtuwrs  tu  the  verge 
lit  iiiHuiiity.  Kvery  iiiilf  pnweiited  new  probleiuH  in  the 
excavation  and  lianilling  uf  material.  A[id  they  were 
HutVetl,  uut  by  outciueent,  but  by  the  contractors,  wboM 
oriKiiiality  in  planning  atul  ituperb  atulacity  In  execu- 
tion made  the  Chicago  Driiiua|i«  Canal  tlie  (»!iiter  uf  at> 
traction  of  the  engineering  world  for  many  yearn. 

Engineers  who  are  acquainted  with  the  Isth- 
mian situation  pn^dii't  that  several  of  the  devices 
found  so  effective  in  constructing  the  Drainage 
Canal  wilt  Ijo  employed  on  the  Panama  work, 
esjH'cially  the  Lidgerwood  cableways,  and  the 
dumping  apparatus  devised  by  Mr.  Iiocker,  a 
Drjiiiiane  ('anal  contractor,  and  thi;  movable  in- 


liog  to  the  class  of  men  that  comiMise  it.  It 
be  seen  that  such  an  organization  wotd<l  not 
ncticalile  under  the  contract  system,  its  main 
.  Wng  to  secure  abaohite  control  by  the  offi- 
'  for  all  purposes  of  work,  similar  to  the 
inizstion  of  an  army, 

^naoring  Devices  Likely  to  Be  Employed. 

n  tlie  Tfhnical  WiirU,  published  by  the  Ar- 
ir  Institute  of  Technology,  Chicago,  Mr. 
ccltn  McDowell  gives  a  brief  description  uf 
le  of  the  machinery  and  methods  that  will 
iupluyed  in  cutting  the  Panama  Canal.  This 
i«r  refer*  to  aotno  of  the  difficulties  encimn- 
"i  in  the  cutting-  of  the  Chicago  Drainage 
III,  the  main  channel  of  which  is  about  '1^ 
nioiig.  of  which  9  miles  are  in  solid  rock. 
T  12,01)11.1)00  cubic  yards  of  solid  rock,  and 
rly  30.000.000  cubic  yards  of  the  so  called 
Kisl  drift."  were  excavated  and  heaped  up 
both  sidi's  of  the  channel.  No  excavation. 
I  this  writer,  of  such  length,  has  revealed  a 
e heterogeneous  aggregation  of  solid  matter. 
bm  were  hatil  rock  and  w>[t  rock :  hard  clay  which 
lobcblaxted.  anil  ohdnrate  dirt  full  nf  hiiKe,  Ice- 


cline  of  the  typo  conslructetl  by  Mr.  Heiden- 
reich,  another  Drainage  Canal  contractor.  The 
cableway  is  a  suspension  bridge  formeil  of  a 
steel  cable  'J^  inches  in  diameter  stretched  be- 
tween two  towei-8,  one  un  each  side  of  the  cut. 
In  the  construction  of  the  Drainage  Canal,  the 
towers  wore  ii^ai-ed  on  great  trucks,  whose  heavy 
wheels  ran  on  tracks  laid  parallel  to  the  channel. 
These  towers  were  700  feet  apart ;  one  was  !lS 
feet  high  ;  the  other,  73  feet  high,  the  whole 
api^aratus  moving  forward  wilh  the  advance  of 
the  work.  On  a  platform  under  tlie  taller  tower 
weri"  the  engine,«,  boiler,  ilynamu,  and  other  ma- 
chinery. On  a  sti-el  cable  bridge  traveled  the 
cable  carriagit  that  carried  the  pulley  wheels 
and  the  sheaves  ot  the  tackle  wliich  raised  the 
loaded  ■■skiji" — an  inimense  steel  box — from 
the  bottom  of  the  chimnel.  The  engineer  in  the 
powerlioune  on  the  platform  controlled  the  move- 
ments of  iliin  '-skip,"  and  ho  received  signals 
given  hy  u  l>i.y  with  an  electric  push-button, 
wiiicli  enaliled  him  to  adjust  the  direction  and 
sijeed  of  the  -skip"  so  nicely  that  he  could  lift 
it,  run  it  to  the  ■'  spoil  lisnk,"  dump  it,  and  return 
it  with  amaxing  accuracy  ami  celerity.     Bv«^ 
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<<flkip'*  carried  90  cnbic  feet  of  material,  and 
traveled  along  the  cableway  at  the  rate  of  1,000 
feet  a  minute. 

<<  Channeling  "  is  done  in  connection  with  air 
or  Bteam  drills  which  drive  holes  a  few  feet  apart 
across  the  work,  from  one  side  to  the  other. 
Dynamite  cartridges  are  placed  in  the  holes, 
and. are  exploded  by  electricity.  The  effect  is 
to  blow  forward  a  cross-section  of  the  work. 

Here  is  a  picture  of  the  future  operations  at 
Panama  as  it  presents  itself  to  the  American 
engineer*s  imagination  : 

When  the  Panama  work  is  well  under  way,  the  great 
cut  will  be  oobwebbed  overhead  with  the  taut  cable- 
ways  ;  its  sides  will  be  alive  with  cars  racing  up  and 
down  the  latticed  incline ;  and  the  grunts  and  groans 
of  a  hundred  great  steam  shovels  will  be  the  double 
baas  of  the  industrial  chorus,  in  which  the  merry  chuc- 
kle of  rock  drills,  the  hissing  of  escaping  air  and  steam, 


the  humming  of  poUcfs  and  ribeavw,  the  ■ootttngaBl 
puffing  of  the  little  enginM  poflUng  pnenmatle  damy 
cars,  and  the  ringing  of  the  ehannding  maefaliMs*  bmd 
chisels  will  keep  time  to  the  beat  of  the  salvos  of  eiplih 
aions  when  the  dynamite  "  lets  ga" 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  up  to  the 
present  time  the  constructive  work  on  the 
Isthmus  has  followed  the  methods  osed  in  the 
excavations  of  the  Suez  Canal,  a  generation  aga 
Now  that  the  work  is  under  American  aoapices, 
there  will  be  an  uneqnaled  opportunity  to  com- 
pare closely  the  methods  of  American  and  Eu- 
ropean engineers.  Not  only  wiU  Americaa 
methods  be  employed,  but  the  execution  of  the 
work  will  be  largely  in  the  hands  of  Weeten 
men,  as  is  foreshadowed  by  the  appointment  of 
John  F.  Wallace,  of  the  Illinois  Centnd  Rail- 
road, as  chief  engineer  of  the  canaL 


SOME  CHILEAN  OPINION  ON  THE  PANAMA  CANAL. 


WILL  the  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal 
benefit  or  injure  Chile  ?  This  is  the  only 
question  which  ought  to  concern  the  country, 
declares  the  Heraldo  (Valparaiso),  in  reply  to  in- 
quiries as  to  the  Chilean  attitude  toward  the  loss 
of  Colombia,  the  independence  of  Panama,  and 
the  relations  of  the  United  States  Government 
to  South  America  in  general.  Some  have  claimed 
that  the  opening  of  the  canal  cannot  benefit 
Chile.     In  reply,  the  Heraldo  says  : 

Via  Panama,  Valparaiso  will  be  much  closer  than 
l^  the  Straits  of  Magellan  to  New  York,  Liverpool, 
Hamburg,  and  Marseilles,  which  of  itself  is  a  material 
advantage.  And  there  is  the  example  of  Central  Africa. 
Did  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  retard  the  progress 
of  that  important  region  of  the  world  ?  The  Panama 
Canal  will  considerably  increase  the  commercial  move- 
ment of  the  South  Pacific,  and  Chile  possesses  one-half 
of  the  American  coast  on  that  ocean.  Back  of  the  north- 
ern coast  of  Chile  there  is,  moreover,  a  country  called 
Bolivia.  This  country  will  be  one  of  the  greatest  mar- 
kets of  the  United  States  as  soon  as  the  canal  is  built. 
A  railway  which  would  join  a  Chilean  port  in  the  north, 
^Iquique,  for  example,— with  the  heart  of  Bolivia, 
would  it  not  be  a  source  of  wealth  for  those  regions  of 
the  country  ?  And  back  of  Chile  there  are  yet  the  prov- 
inces in  the  Argentine  Republic  which  formerly  re- 
ceived their  supplies  from  Chile.  Would  not  one  or 
more  trans-Andean  railways  once  more  create  that  same 
state  of  things,  taking  into  consideration  the  distance 
between  those  provinces  and  the  Atlantic  ?  Does  there 
not  exist  in  front  of  Chile  an  island,  a  continent  called 
Australia,  to  which  these  same  trans-Andean  lines  of 
communication  would  make  Europe  closer  by  two  or 
three  days  ?  And  the  longitudinal  railway  to  Tarapaca, 
which,  awaiting  the  trans- American  railway,  will  make 
Buenos  Ayres  closer  to  the  Pacific,  that  new  center  of  the 
world.  Would  not  this  be  a  great  element  of  wealth 
and  progress  to  Chile  r 


CHILE    MUST   QBT   BXADT. 

In  order  that  the  canal  may  be  of  the  great- 
est ,  possible  benefit  to  Chile,  this  Valpaiaiio 
journal  insists  that  better  goyemment  fordM 
entire  country  is  necessary,  besides  the  follow- 
ing economic  and  indostriid  improvemenU : 

A  railway  from  Iqulque^  or  some  other  iioithsn 
port,  to  Bolivia ;  two  trans- Andean  railways  at  kail; 
a  longitudinal  railway  to  Tarapaca;  good  potti^  fn- 
Tided  with  the  necessary  equipment  to  satisfy  tibed*- 
mauds  of  commerce ;  transfersal  rail  ways  whidi,  wHfc 
prompt  and  cheap  senrioe,  may  place  our  agriddtaial 
products  on  the  coast,  in  order  to  enable  ua  to  compeli 
with  similar  products  of  the  United  States  in  Pern  sad 
Bolivia,  at  least ;  a  national  merchant  marine  irfhriif 
cheap  freights ;  a  danena  (breakwater)  and  other  woito 
that  may  give  Valparaiso  the  name  of  being  the  M 
port  of  the  South  Pacific. 

The  Mercurio  (Valparaiso),  perhaps  the  moift 
influential  newspaper  in  Chile,  in  an  editorial 
written  before  ChUean  recognition  of  Panaiiia» 
considers  the  entire  subject  of  South  Americaa- 
European  relations,  and  wonders  whether  Ger- 
many  has  really  thought  seriously  of  acceding 
to  the  alleged  request  of  Colombia  to  eatablidv^ 
a  protectorate  over  that  country.     The  writer  t 
inclined  to  doubt  it.     He  wishes  there  could 
some  counterbalance  to  the  increasing  influence 
of  North  America  in  South  American  afEuca. 


It  is  hard  to  think  thaft  the  intenrentloii  of 
United  States  remains  as  iti%  withoat  oounterlMUiBBi^ 
and  that  the  futures  of  the  young  and  week  npabttoa 
of  this  continent  are  suhjeet  to  the  oammeTClal  ints^ 
ests  of  the  great  North  Amertoen  lepablle.  Stat  tks 
events  at  Panama  make  us  fear  Uiat  wa  an 
ing  that  situation. 
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BRIDGING   THE   ENGLISH   CHANNEL. 


old  problem  of  how  to  secure  the  pas- 
kge  of  freight  between  France  and  Eng- 
:hout  breaking  bulk  is  discussed  in  the 
le  number  of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes 
!jenth6ric.  Should  it  be  done,  he  asks, 
18  of  a  ferry,  or  a  bridge,  or  a  tunnel  ? 
illy, — partly  for  strategic  reasons,  partly 
0  the  difficult  problem  of  ventilation, — 
lel  Bclieme,  he  says,  may  be  disregarded. 
ft  of  a  gigantic  ferryboat  which  would 
ins  laden  with  goods  and  passengers  is 
ing,  but  would  present  innumerable  dif- 

in  bad  weather.  It  would,  doubtless, 
OBsible  to  maintain  a  regular  service 
out  the  year. 

DANGERS    TO    XAVIGATION. 

think  that  the  most  rational  solution 
)e  a  bridge.  The  geological  investiga- 
ade  originally  with  a  view  to  a  tunnel 
own  that  the  bed  of  the  channel  would 
firm  support  for  the  piers  of  a  gigantic 

In  1870,  a  bridge  was  projected  of  340 
ut  mariners  of  all  nations  were  so  horri- 
he  idea  of  these  340  dangers  to  naviga- 
it  the  scheme  was  dropped.  In  the  in- 
;he  Forth  Bridge  and  the  two  Brooklyn 

have  been  built,  and  a  fresh  study  of 
blem  has  reduced  the  number  of  piers  to 
liese  would  be  placed  at  a  distance  of 
eOO  to  500  yards  from  one  another,  and 
gued  that  they  would  really  facilitate 
ion,  the  various  arches  being  allotted  to 


the  passage  of  ships  according  to  their  destina- 
tion. The  objection  that  the  bridge  would  be- 
come a  terrible  danger  to  navigation  in  the  thick 
fogs  which  frequently  envelop  the  channel,  M. 
Lenth^ric  meets  by  the  suggestion  that  it  would 
be  easy  to  establish  on  the  bridge  itself  fog  horns, 
combined  with  lighthouses,  which  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  any  vessel  being  dashed  against 
the  piers.  Indeed,  in  the  financial  estimates  of 
the  bridge  the  sum  of  ^2,000,000  is  allotted  for 
this  purpose,  and  $100,000  for  the  lighthouse 
staff.  The  total  cost  is  estimated  at  $170,000,- 
000,  which  would  include  the  cost  of  connections 
with  the  existing  railways  on  both  sides  of  the 
channel. 

THE    '♦  SEA    RAILWAY  "    SCHEME. 

The  writer,  however,  evidently  favors  the 
idea  of  a  gigantic  set  of  rails  running  literally 
just  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  like  the 
sea  railway  opened  some  time  ago  at  Brighton, 
to  take  pleasure-seekers  to  Rottingdean.  The 
same  system,  which  works  exceedingly  well,  is 
to  be  seen  in  full  working  order  between  St. 
Malo  and  St.  Servan.  This  would  be  very  much 
more  economical  than,  for  instance,  the  sug- 
gested bridge.  But  it  is  feared  that  the  action 
of  the  water  on  the  iron  supports  would  in  a  short 
time  bring  about  great  difficulties  and  possible 
frightful  risk  of  accidents.  But  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  iron  under  water  may  be  solved  at  any 
moment,  and  when  that  day  comes  the  horrors 
of  a  channel  passage  will  be  over  forever. 


THE    MAN   WHO   STAMPED    OUT   YELLOW   FEVER. 


tIBUTE  to  the  late  Dr.  Walter  Reed, 
be  American  officer  whose  experiments 
I,  four  years  ago,  resulted  in  the  com- 
itermination  of  yellow  fever  in  Havana, 
in  the  July  number  of  the  Popular  Sci- 
Tnthly.  Major  Walter  D.  McCaw,  the 
of  this  sketch  of  his  late  colleague,  de- 
the  arrangements  by  which  Major  Reed's 
sion  obtained  infected  mosquitoes  ;  and 
•ies  of  experiments  which  resulted  in  the 
f  one  of  their  number,  Dr.  Lazear,  deter- 
^nce  for  all  the  fact  that  yellow  ft»ver  is 
Qicated  by  insects,  and  not  by  soiUnl 
I  or  other  articles,  as  had  been  formerly 
i.  A  mosquito-proof  building  was  di- 
into  two  compartments  ;  infected  mos- 
were  liberated  on  one  side  only.  A  non- 
)  entered  and  remained  long  enough  to 


be  bitten  several  times.  He  was  attacked  by 
yellow  fever  ;  while  two  men  in  the  other  com- 
partment did  not  accjuire  the  disease,  although 
sleeping  there  thirteen  nights.  The  conclusions 
of  these  investigators  are  as  follows  : 

1.  The  specific  agent  in  the  causation  of  yellow  fever 
exists  in  the  blood  of  a  patient  for  the  first  three  days 
of  his  attack,  after  which  time  he  ceases  to  be  a  menace 
to  the  health  of  others. 

3.  A  mosquito  of  a  single  species,  Siegomyia  fan- 
rlnta^  ingesting  the  blood  of  a  patient  during  this  in- 
fective period,  is  powerless  to  convey  the  disease  to 
Hnothcr  person  by  its  bit^  until  about  twelve  days  have 
elapse<l,  but  can  du  so  thereafter  for  an  indefinite  period, 
probably  during  the  remainder  of  its  life. 

3.  The  disease  cannot  in  nature  l)e  spread  in  any 
other  way  than  by  the  bit«  of  the  previously  infected 
Stegnmyia.  Articles  used  and  soiled  by  patients  do 
not  carry  Infection. 
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HOW    TilK    I't-AOUK    WAS    BANISHED    FROU    HAVANA. 

ThoHo  concliisiims  woro  at  once  put  to  the  test 
by  tl»^  sanit«ry  aiUliorities  of  Havana,  whfiro, 
for  nearly  a  coutury  and  a  lialf.  yellow  fever  had 
nevtif  failed  to  npjH'Br  annually,  L'nder  the  di- 
rection of  tilt!  ciiief  sanitary  officer  in  Havana, 
Major  William  I',  liorgas,  of  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment. t'.rt.A.,  (itc|>8  were  taken  to  eraiiicato  the 
disease.  Cases  of  yellow  fever  were  required  to 
be  reporteil  as  promptly  as  possible,  the  [utient 
iraB  rigidly  isolated,  all  the  niotus  of  the  build- 
ing; and  neighlioring  liimses  were  fumigated  to 
dMtroy  the  moDiguitoes  present.  ^Viudow  and 
door  Eieroens  were  put  up,  and  aft«r  the  d<'ath 
or  recov<try  of  thi^  i)utiont.  liiH  room  was  fund- 
gated  an'l  every  nioaiiuit"  destroyed.  Every- 
thing posisilile  wtis  done  to  diniiiiisli  the  spread 
of  mosquitoes  by  draining  standing  water,  where 
they  had  their  breeding- pi  aces,  screening  tanks 
and  vessela,  and  using  petroleum  on  water  that 


could  not  be  drained.  These  tlieasureB  were  put 
in  effect  during  February,  1901.  By  the  fol- 
lowing September  tlie  last  case  of  yellow  fevflr 
originated  in  Havana,  an<)  since  that  time  tb» 
city  has  been  entirely  exempt.  In  conclndiig 
his  article.  Major  McCaw  reminds  us  of  tht 
groat  value  of  Dr.  Reed's  services  to  our  on 
country,  which  has  been  invaded  ninety  tima 
by  yellow  fever,  and,  until  within  a  few  yctn, 
has  U;en  in  almost  continual  peril  of  such  an  in- 
vasion. The  cities  of  New  Orleans,  Memphis, 
(Miarleston,  Galveston.  Portsmouth,  Baltimow, 
Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  many  smaller 
towns  have  been  swept  by  the  disease.  Theepi- 
domic  of  1833  cost  New  l.lrleans  eight  thouund 
lives.  In  the  one  epidemic  of  ISTS,  it  iseiti- 
mated  tliat  the  financial  loss  to  the  Unit«d  StaUi 
amounted  to  more  than  #15,000,01)0.  There- 
searches  of  Dr.  Reed  have  taught  us  how  to 
avert  the  recurrence  of  this  deadliest  of  Ameri- 
can plagues. 


HAWTHORNE,  A  CENTURY  AFTER  HIS  BIRTH. 


AN  emp'ror  of  elves. — an  Oberon  whose  reign 
began  at  the  twilight  hour  and  who  abdi- 
c&tei)  at  the  firstt  cockcrow.  Such  was  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne,  in  the  characteriatation  of  llenjaniin 
de  I'asseres.  who  contributes  to  llie  Critic  a  study 
of  the  author  in  a  symixisinni  called  forth  by 
the  celebration  of  the  onediuudi^dth  anniver- 
sary' of  his  birth. 

He  wnc  a  ginnt,  but  a  Kiant  leaalinl  in  cobwebs.  I[e 
wan  a  thinker  who««tUuught!>  wtrre  nlwaj-B  at  halt-DiHHt 
fur  the  sorniW!<  tliat  Huckml  at  hiN  heart.  He  wan  i!X- 
qaisllvly  awarv  ef  a  I'uiiM-ieuce.  He  knew  tliat  the  fu- 
pernonnul  ei>ulil  ntuiie  explain  the  normal,  that  tlie  ex- 
ceptional bousetl  nil  the  lawn  tliat  KOV»ni«l  onlinary 
occurtviinv  plnx  an  exi>lanati»ii,  which  if  It  did  not 
ezpUiu  pive  uh  MniielliiiiK  l>etter— aniilher  myiiteiy. 
"Tbe  Searlet  l.*tter"  U  the  niniaun-  of  |iain  ;  "The 
Houw  of  the  Svreii  (lableii"  is  the  niiiiHnee  uf  erinie  : 
"  The  Mttrl'le  Kami "  the  niinnner  i>t  |>f iiiteiiliiil  despair. 

Thert'  is  a  i>liiintom  touch  in  :ill  his  pag(>s. 
comiiiues  Mr.  de  Casst'ivs. 


He  laekeil  the  ^wiise  of  reality— 
ittialily.  1a>iik.  ihailiiwy  tites  hw< 
UDnmseiixis  :iiiil  fnriii  l>l»ek  priHt 
mnh.  'rii;it  i>iif<'.  Ii  i-llicphantoi 
•hadttwn i-iinii'  ami  jTik  niilkin|t  frer.-.-i 
Tbef  whis|H-r  hoanu'tv  cni-h  to  the  i>t 
Mil  falst.>ry. 

In    c 


111-  .'< 


i.p  fr,.., 


out  the 


St,-!..  Tl,..se 
iiillbi^tliey 


drama  written  by  the  devil  tor  the  delectation  of  tbl 
bloH  gods.  By  igDoring  it  utterly,  Nathaniel  H*«' 
thome  and  Walt«r  Pater  became  its  gn-eat«Bt  critic*. 


.VATBAKiai,  BAWTHOHaa. 

vilizatiou  at  be«t  Is  a  peddler  draued  up  to  look  llkB 


Hut   Hawthorne's  shadowy  creations  are  ia- 
mortal. 
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Prynne,  Arthur  Dimmesdale,  Clifford  Pyu- 
iun,  Donatello,  shall  outlive  in  shadowy  ini- 

tlie  fleeh-and-blood  ^ings  that  mimic  their 
)  below,  and  the  turrets  and  spires  of  our  civ- 
ihall  long  be  gangrened  in  the  muds  of  oblivion 
shadow-makers  that  have  gone  shall  still  with 
d  smite  the  souls  of  generations  unborn,  and 
m,  as  from  us,  shall  burnt  the  fountains  of 
'ooder. 

Ilah  Criticism  of  "The  Marble  Faun.*' 

J  Hawthorne's  New  England  stories  were 
as  successes,  he  really  failed  in  Rome, 
ancis  Gribble,  who  writes  in  the  same' 
16  on  *'  Hawthorne  from  an  English 
tf  View."  Speaking  of  '•  The  Marble 
vrhich  was  published  in  England  under 
!  of  »*The  Transformation,"  Mr.  Gribble 


acriptions  are  always  delightful,  and  the  sym- 
often  charming,  even  when  it  is  not  very  easy 
stand.  .  .  .  Critics  have  found  *^Transforma- 
Hitisfactory  for  several  reasons ;  but  one  rea- 
suffice,  since  it  incli|deB>ll  the  others.  Rome 
ast,  and  various,  and  rieih  in  points  of  interest 
ny  response  to  methods  which  had  succeeded 
f  in  New  England,  where,  all  life  was  prosaic 
toried  past  was  only  a  thing  of  yesterday.  .  .  . 
ew  England  stories,  these  devices  of  romance, 
and  melodrama  could  be  effective.  There  was 
n  real  life  to  compete  with  them.  They  illu- 
the  dark  places,  and  contrasted  with  the 
munon  round.  But  in  Rome,  the  realities 
oaelves  romantic,  and  neither  the  mysterious 
d  of  Hawthorne^s  Jewess  nor  the  dark  secret 
nizen  of  the  catacombs  could,  in  comparison 
n,  seem  either  interesting  or  important.  They 
(tage  thunder  while  a  real  thunder-storm  is 
display  of  fireworks  in  the  sunlight,  a  dime 
lod  Dp  with  a  poem.  The  suspicion  of  that 
seems  to  have  stolen  over  Hawthorne  while 
irriting.  For  his  mysteries  differ  from  the 
Bteriea  of  fiction  in  one  remarkable  particular, 
left  unsolved,  for  all  the  world  as  if  their  in- 
id  grown  ashamed  of  them. 
ay  take  it,  therefore,  that  Hawthorne  failed  in 
)iit  his  success  in  New  England  was  so  splen- 


did that  he  could  afford  the  failure.  One  hundred 
years  after  his  birth,  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  1904,  he 
still  remains  the  greatest  and  most  typical  man  of  let- 
ters that  New  England  has  produced  ;  not,  perhaps, 
the  greatest  painter  of  his  country's  manners,  but — 
what  is  of  higher  import— the  greatest  interpreter  of 
its  spirit. 

The  "Hamlet"  of  American  "Literature. 

One  figure  who  stands  in  a  sort  of  involuntary 
isolation,  in  the  best-known  and  best-loved  circle 
of  our  American  writers, — this  is  Hawthorne, 
with  many  resemblances  to  Shakespeare's  Ham- 
let ^  says  Bliss  Perry,  editor  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly^  in  an  article  which  was  delivered  as 
an  address  at  Bowdoin  College  in  commemora- 
tion of  Hawthorne. 

He  died  but  forty  years  ago,  and  many  living  men 
and  women  remember  him  with  strange  vividness.  Yet 
he  remains,  after  all,  a  man  apart.  Mystery  gathers 
about  him,  even  while  the  annalists  and  the  critics  are 
striving  to  make  his  portrait  clear.  Certain  character- 
istics of  Hawthorne  are,  of  course,  indisputable,  and  it 
is  not  fantastic  to  add  that  some  of  these  qualities  bear 
a  curious  resemblance  to  those  of  that  very  Prince  of 
Denmark  who  seems  more  real  to  us  than  do  most  liv- 
ing men.  Hawthorne  was  a  gentleman ;  in  body  the 
mold  of  form,  and  graced  with  a  noble  mind.  Like 
Hamlet,  he  loved  to  discourse  with  unlettered  people, 
with  wandering  artists,  with  local  humorists,  although 
without  ever  losing  his  own  dignity  and  inviolable  re- 
serve. He  had  irony  for  the  pretentious,  kindness  for 
the  simple-hearted,  merciless  wit  for  the  fools.  He 
liked  to  speculate  about  men  and  women,  about  temp- 
tation and  sin  and  punishment ;  but  he  remained,  like 
HamJctj  clear-sighted  enough  to  distinguish  between 
the  thing  in  itself  and  the  thing  as  it  appeared  to  him 
in  his  solitude  and  melancholy.  His  closest  friends, 
like  Horatio  Bridge  and  W.  D.  Ticknor,  were  men  of 
marked  justice  and  sanity  of  mind,— of  the  true  Hora- 
tio type.  Hawthorne  was  capable,  if  need  be,  of  pas- 
sionate and  swift  action,  for  all  his  gentleness  and  ex- 
quisite courtesy  of  demeanor.  Toward  the  last,  he  had, 
like  Hamlet,  his  forebodings,— '' such  a  kind  of  gain- 
giving,  as  would  perhaps  trouble  a  woman ;  ^  and  he 
died,  like  HnmUt,  in  silence,  conscious  of  an  unfin- 
ished task. 


THE  GEORGE  SAND  CENTENARY. 


one-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth 
I  George  Sand  was  celel>ratod  in  Paris 

!.  A  statue  by  the  well-known  French 
;  Sicard,  was  unveiled  in  the  garden  of, 
emlx>urg.  and  at  the  Com^die  Fran^aise 
>a8  '-  Fran9oi8  le  Cham  pi "  was  rendered. 
oe  is  a  government  enterprise,  and  repre- 
>t  the  middle-aged  French  authoress  and 

of    the  world,  but  a  young,  beautiful", 
c  woman, — George  Sand  when  she  came 


to  Paris,  in  1831.     nillnsfration,  in  an  apprecia- 
tion of  George  Sand,  says  of  this  time  : 

She  was  fieeiug  from  her  husband  ;  and,  several 
years  afterward,  she  obtained  her  liberty.  But  her  first 
novels  give  voice  to  tliose  sufferings  which  she  under- 
went in  her  married  life.  She  has  branded  the  egoism 
and  awkwardness  of  certain  husbands.  She  has  created 
the  type  of  the  woman  who  is  not  understood,  which  all 
literature  abused  so  much  until  Flaubert  rendered  it  jus- 
tice in  h  is  ^  *  Madame  Bo  vary .  ^'  But  the  revolt  of  Gtoorge 
Sand  was  sincere  and  justified.    In  demandinir  *»»» 
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iDdependeDcelorwomenJu  Httackiiiic  the  hypocrisy  of 
the  world,  she  opened  the  way  for  such  writers  lui 
AlexADitreUuiiias.yff'c.  orPuiil  Hervien.  HertKiierosity 
In  the  defenNe  of  her  sisters  knew  nu  1k>ii[iiIs,  Ilenielt 
iodependeitt,  she  tmk  up  the  cauHc  of  all  the  opprexeed. 
She  saw  too  climrly  uU  tlie  iiutural  aud  social  iuequnll- 

Jules  C'laivtw,  writing  in  V^-ha  i/ri  Tkur 
M'iniifi  (tlic  Fri'iiL'h  literary  ac^iui'iiioiitlily  pub- 
lished  at  tlii-  I'liivcrsity  of  1,'liiiiano),  ileclarea 
that  M.  Sicards  statiio  is  r.^markiUily  well  tloiie 
and  espressos  the  diuracUir  of  tlift  w<Jiiiaii  much 
better  than  any  of  our  jiicturos  uf  hiT  later  in 
life.  Shii  was  a  \nwi  ami  a  lii'roine,  he  nays — a 
dreaint^r  of  hii[>|iiiii'!is!.  .M.  (.'lari'tie  litulu  the  iu- 
flueiicc  of  liusHiaii  literature  strongly  eviili-nt  in 
her  work.  He  traces  tlie  influence  of  Dostoy- 
evski  espeeiully.  He  is  also  sure  that  Madame 
Sand  was  a  diligent  reader  and  a  devoted  dis- 
ciple of  Jean  Jacques  Uoussfau.  ".An  artiet 
she  was  also,  a  tiindseajic  [wiinter  and  poet,  but, 
above  all,  human  ;  a  woman  auiuug  wimieii,  with 
the  robust  natui'e  of  a  man,  ami  yet  a  depth  of 
maternal  possir^ilities  like  tlie  earth  itself,  which 
she  loved."  The  daily  newspaijer  h^ijnro  is  pub- 
lishing in  a  series  the  hitlierto  unedited  letters 
of  (jcorge  Sand,  which  is  announced  to  appear 
in  book  form  in  Brussels  iu  a  few  weeks.  The 
love-letters  of  .\lfr(Hl  de  llusset  to  Madame  Sand 
arc  remarkable  for  their  passion  and  poetic  ex- 
pression, even  when  their  author  is  considered. 
Blanco  y  X'-ffni,  of  Madrid,  asserts  there  is  no 


H  BCUUTUK,  aicjkia 


doubt  that  <ieorge  Sand  is  th<!  greatest  FreDch 
writer  after  Balzac. 


THF,  LOSS  TO  LITERATURfc:  BY  THK  TURIN  LIBRARY  FIRE. 

THE  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
Kngland,  have  sent  tln^ir  ciiudulences. 
couched  in  ehoice  Latin,  to  the  I'nivei-sity  of 
Turin  on  the  losses  by  ihe  recent  bbraiy  lii-e. 
Similar  messages  have  been  nn-eived  from  the 
authorities  ot  the  Ilritish  Museum,  Limdon.  and 
the  IJibliijtheiiue  Natiunale,  I'aris.  Aeuurding 
to  I'aolo  lioselli,  writing  in  the  X-.,>'t  Ai,l'./.^/ia 
(Home),  the  principal  details  of  the  damage  done 
are  as  follows  : 


There  an-  forty-one  seelions  of  priiitird  Itooks  in  tlie 
Natiiiiiiil  T.iliniry  at  Turin,  conliiiniugaliuiit  tliree  hun- 
dred tiiuiiKand  VdlumeH.  Nine  iwctlons  were  l)nme(l 
out ;  tl)eircontctitsconitiHt«(lo['11,fill  volumes,  of  wliioh 
only  *■>,«>">  reninliieil.  The  lo.*i  of  the  ffl-Ill  volumes  is 
less  deplorable  for  the  nunilier  tlian  for  tlie  value  of  the 
works  conHuniud.  The  greatest  <biinaKe  wan  dune  in 
the  Ave  sections  whieh  were  very  rich  in  works  ot  phlloH- 
ophy.  pedagogy,  and  educational  treatiscH.  conidsting 
otr>.tHlvolumeM,  of  which  only  ITl!  were  kiiviiI.  Of  the 
complete  works  ot  eminent  literary  men.  niost  of  thent 
being  iu  the  shape  of  letters,  only  lOTi  vutumeM  remain 


out  of  the  original  4,(139.  The  law  section  was  very  re- 
markable, with  its  4.1ST  volumes,  of  which  525  bi« 
been  preserved.  The  linguistic  section  coosists  tod*! 
of  Unl  works,  while  3,2nt  liave  perished  by  flrr.  Tbt 
philolo|;ic»il  section  has  lust  3,3U0  works,  and  has  aanil 
a.'*  only.  Of  the  precious  Aldiues,  out  of  700  volniW 
only  150  remain.  All  the  archives  of  tlic  library  i«»l 
up  in  flanies.  All  the  memoirs  and  annotallons  op<" 
the  niuunscripts  of  the  library  which  were  [lestlned  ft* 
future  publication  have  perished.  The  fire  destro]^ 
eiUirely  tlie  toiK^|:raphical  inventory  of  monnsciipl* 
compiled  by  B.  Peyron,  with  the  supplement  of  Fi*<i> 
containinii  in  all  a  register  of  500  I^tiu,  Italian,  u' 
"         LOt  Included  in  the  catalogoe- 


I.OSS   OF    I'llECIOrS   HANDBCRtPTS. 

impossible  to  fix  exactly  the  number  rf 
'ipts  stored  in  the  library  previous  to  fi* 
fire,  but  tliey  are  roughly  reckoned  at  wn* 
forty-five  hundred.  The  greatest  damage  wv 
done  among  the  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Persian,  u>* 
I  talian  itiauuscripta.    From  the  room  which  cm- 
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B  most  precious  documents,  among  the 
friuch  did  not  entirely  perish  in  the 
were  rescued  random  pages  and 
partially  consumed. 

,ijjll  tlw  Hebrew  manuscripts  were  burned, 
MUngont  of  the  111  Oriental,  Arabic,  and 
IJha  sv^lstered  by  Nallino.  Less  damage  has 
it  liy  the  Greek  manuscripts,  although  there 
ttiw  qC  them  bat  has  been  more  or  less  in- 
||^  attBefes  of  fire  or  water.  Not  more  than 
Ijkkttvs  entirely  survived  the  disaster.  Prob- 
j^Bal  number  was  400,  of  which  it  is  hoped 
lllba  restored  from  the  scattered  fragments. 
MhiBants  seem  to  have  escaped  destruction, 
pttflfm  that  famous  Codex  of  Theodoret's 
lg^''on  the  Minor  Prophets,  whose  illumina- 
r -Jnetly  renowned.  This  literary  monument 
its  sarTlved,  unhurt,  the  fire  of  1667.  But 
commented  on  by  Cardinal  Pitri 
seems  to  have  been  consumed,  and 
of  the  eighth  century  has  been  almost 
the  Greek  Diplomariat  has  also  perished. 
■  enumerated  in  the  Turin  collection  1,291 
inaerlptB.  From  the  calculation  of  Frati, 
I  Mtffely  enumerated  as  2,475. 

list  of  works  surviving  the  fire  there 
Liatin  manuscripts,  but  it  is  j)robal)l(3 


that  by  further  search  and  tlie  restoration  of 
what  remains  other  parchment  manuscripts  of 
this  class  more  or  less  complete  may  come  to 
light. 

The  most  terrible  havoc  was  wrought  among  manu- 
scripts, l?i  in  number,  in  the  French  language,  regis- 
tered by  Passiiii,  which  were  of  the  first  rank,  both  as 
regards  the  beauty  of  their  text  and  their  illuminated 
decoration,  including  the  books  of  Charles  V.,  Charles 
VI.,  Philip,  and  the  Dastard  of  Burgundy,  which  for 
their  singular  rarity  had  been  celebrated,  studieil,  and 
imitated  by  the  foremost  writers  and  artists.  Among 
the  artistic  manuscripts  of  which  a  wretehed  morsel 
only  survives  is  the  HcurcH  dc  Turin.  The  manuscript 
of  Historla  AiKjuata,  illuminated  by  Pisanello  and 
Pasti,  survives  in  a  most  ruinous  condition.  The  illu- 
minated missal  of  Cardinal  Hosselli,  a  Spanish  work  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  is  but  slightly  injured.  The 
collection  of  Romances  6f  Chivalry  has  suffered  much 
from  the  fire,  and  many  masterpieces  of  illumination 
have  perished.  Numerous  works  dealing  with  the  his- 
tory of  Savoy  have  been  reduced  to  ashes,  and  the  glory 
of  the  library,  the  French  Department,  with  its  impor- 
tant and  exquisite  examples  of  illumination,  contains 
nothing  but  a  heap  of  half-consumed  fragments,  from 
among  which  it  is  to  l)e  hoped  something  will  be  rescued 
by  the  restoration  of  experts. 


WHAT  CONSTITUTES  A  MUSICAL  NATION? 


<JTY-F1V"E  years  ago,  Rubinstein  wrote 
his  autobiography  : 

ative  knowledge  of  music  among  Germans, 
nd  English,  stated  arithmetically,  would  be 
as  follows :  Of  the  Grerman  people,  at  least 
:.  understand  music ;  of  the  French,  not  more 
r  cent. ;  while  among  the  English,  not  more 
cent-  can  be  found  who  have  any  knowledge 
Even  Americans  have  a  higher  appreciation 
;han  the  English.  ...  In  America,  we  find  a 
e  music  than  in  England.  .  .  .  But  it  is  only 
ny  than  one  learns  to  what  noble  heights  it 
in.  In  France,  music  has  a  special  i>art  as- 
t,  is  in  a  prosperous  condition  and  well  appre- 
it  its  recognition  is  far  different  from  that 
I  Germany.  In  no  other  land  do  we  find  the 
.  of  musical  compositions  so  quickly  discerned 
ately  valued  as  in  Grermany. 

en  ting  on  these  statements,  and  on  the 
I  they  are  approximately  true  to-day, 
\  Lahee,  writing  in  the  Musician,  ob- 
lat  the  folk-song  counts  for  but  little 
the  skill  of  the  composer  and  his  art  in 
a  theme  of  the  song.  As  to  German 
culture  to-day,  Mr.  Lahee  says  :  *'  There 
>ably  just  as  many  absolutely  unmusical 
1  Germany  as  in  any  other  nation,  but 
who  are  musical  a  greater  proportion 
u  able  to  secure  some  degree  of  musical 
Q  than  in  any  other  nation.'' 


CAN    MUSICAL    APPRECIATION    BE    ACQUIRED? 

A  foundation  for  musical  aj)preciation,  in  the 
form  of  a  national  musical  education,  is  abso- 
lutely necessary,  continues  Mr.  Lahee,  if  there 
is  to  be  a  discernment  of  tlie  real  merit  of  mu- 
sical compositions. 

Music  Im  often  spoken  of  as  a  language.  We  should 
laugh  at  the  idea  of  discerning  the  merit  of  a  literary 
composition  without  a  knowledge  of  the  grammar  of 
that  language,  and  it  is  difllcult  to  understand  how 
people  can  pretend  to  appreciate  music  without  some 
knowledge  of  its  grammar.  And  yet  that  is  what  we 
find  every  day.  The  way  in  which  this  nation,  which 
cont-ains  all  tlie  necessary  elements,  can  lx*come  a  mu- 
sical nation  is  by  giving  every  boy  and  every  girl  an 
opportunity  to  learn  something  of  the  grammar  of 
music. 

There  is  a  movement  on  foot  to  establish  ele- 
mentary harmony  as  an  elective  study  in  the 
public  schools,  lie  reminds  us,  and  this  project 
formed  an  important  8ubj(»ct  of  discussion  at 
the  convention  of  the  Music  Teachers'  National 
Association  recently  held  at  Asheville,  N.  C. 
*Mt  is  i\\i\  most  important  movement  in  musical 
education  since  the  introiluction  of  singing  into 
the  public  schools,  some  seventy  years  ago.'* 

It  is  the  greatest  mistake  to  imagine  that  playing 
the  piano,  or  some  other  instrument,  or  singing,  makes 


•I 
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a  person  musical  in  the  best  sense.  It  is  certainly  not 
musical  education,  for  the  word  education  stands  for 
something  much  broader  and  much  deeper.  A  knowl- 
edge of  harmony  freely  given  to  those  who  wish  to  take 
advantage  of  the  privilege  would  help  wonderfully  to 
develop  a  musically  appreciative  nation.  In  fact,  it 
seems  that  to  fill  in  at  the  top  by  importing  great  ar- 
tists and  giving  symphony  concerts  to  audiences  inca- 


pableof  folly  approriatJng  the  wntks  is  my  modi  lib 
trjring  to  pat  a  mountBln-peak  on  slilta.  Tbm  moor 
tain-peak  needs  a  good  fooodatlon  on  wUch  to  rat 
The  concerts  will  be  conflnad  to  few  localities  and  Is 
those  who  have  the  most  money  until  tlie  nation  gnHh 
ally  is  educated  to  a  degree  of  appreciation  which  will 
bring  good  music  into  greater  demand  and  make  itai> 
cessible  to  the  masses. 


THE  SONG  OF  THE  THRUSH. 


ONE  of  the  most  interesting  papers  of  its  kind 
that  has  recently  appeared  in  any  Ameri- 
can magazine  is  Mr.  Theodore  Clarke  Smith's 
article  entitled  "  Song-Forms  of  the  Thrush,"  in 
the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  June.  In  this  article, 
Mr.  Smith  gives  the  results  of  his  observations 
among  various  types  of  thrushes  in  the  New 
England  States  and  Canada. 

To  record  with  exactitude  the  notes  of  the 
singers,  is  not  an  easy  matter  ;  but  after  a  num- 
ber of  experiments  with  the  pitch-pipe,  the  writer 
was  finally  enabled  to  record  a  number  of  song- 
forms  which  he  heard  in  Ohio,  Massachusetts, 
and  Quebec.  Many  of  the  wood- thrushes,  he 
says,  use  only  three  or  four  phrases,  and  only  a 
few  have  five  or  six.     The  first,  here  reproduced,- 


SONG  OF  THB  RAYINB  WOOI>-THRU8H. 

is  a  typical  example  of  a  song  with  four  phrases. 
It  is  described  as  the  song  of  the  ravine  wood- 
thrush,  and  the  writer  explains  : 

Of  course,  it  does  not  pretend  to  give  the  actual 
sounds,  or  to  enable  one  unfamiliar  with  the  bird  to  re- 
produce the  song,  for  the  timbre — the  unique,  individual 
wood-thrush  voice — is  not  to  be  hinted  at  by  such  means. 
All  it  does  is  to  symbolize  roughly  the  tones  of  the 
musical  scale  to  which  the  thrush  approximated. 

It  was  more  difficult,  the  writer  says,  to  study 
the  songs  of  the  hermit-tlirushes,  because  these 
birds  are  not  only  much  shyer  tlian  the  wood- 
thrushes,  but  are  more  restless,  and  though  they 
will  sing  with  untiring  persistence  for  ah  hour 
and  more  at  a  stretch,  and  at  all  times  of  the 
day,  they  often  change  from  tree  to  tree  while 
in  song.  Tiien,  also,  they  are  not  gregarious,  as 
the  wood-thrushes  are,  and  to  get  acquainted 
with  them  meant  tramping  through  wide  stretches 
of  pastures  and  forests  or  rowing  many  miles 
^long  the  shores  of  lakes. 


Each  hermit-thrush  which  the  writer  heard 
seems  to  have  from  eight  to  eleven  sepanto 
phrases,  and  these,  unlike  the  figures  of  the 
wood-thrush,  are  in  several  different  keys,  And 
all  approximately  of  the  same  form.  The  typed 
hermit- thrush  theme  is  described  as  consistiBg 
of  a  long  opening  note,  followed  by  two  or  mon 
groups  of  rapid  notes  higher  on  the  scale ;  esdi 
of  the  phrases  is  similar  in  form,  the  only  dif* 
ference  being  that  each  begins  on  a  diffemt 
note,  which,  however,  is  invariably  delibenli^ 
loud,  and  penetrating,  and  therefore  easy  to  de- 
termine with  the  pitch-pipe. 

As  an  example  of  the  song  of  a  hermit-thnik^ 
that  described  as  the  song  of  the  camp-thndi 
is  here  reproduced.  Mr.  Smith  says,  in  i«t» 
ence  to  it : 

The  contrast  in  form  between  this  and  tbe  i 
thrush's  song  is  obvious.    Instead  of  from  thiee  to  fis'^ 
unlike  phrases  forming  part  of  a  broken  melody,  i 
are  nine  phrases,  all  sindlar  in  fonn,  not  meiodfc^ 
thematic,  in  character. 


ij:fjBr^.hn^^ 


THBOAMP  HaaxnuTfuinsB. 

Mr.  Smith  sums  up  by  saying  that  benesthi 
apparently  haphazard  utterance  he  found 
signs  of  permanent  preferences  in  each  bird. 

« 

Like  the  wood-thmsh,  tbe  hermit  tried  to  pn' 
continued  variety,  without  repetition  oC  phissi  p 
the  same  pitch,  and  without  vlotoiit  oontnMts.   ft 
be  seen  that  most  of  the  ssqna&Qes  are  in  mliitert  ) 
and  when  the  bbd  varies  fkram  flats  to  sharps  tlMcl 
is  made  ea^y  by  the  fonn. 
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The  contrasts  of  pitch  were  aided  by  those  of  timbre. 
The  lowest  phrases  were  generally  round  and  hollow, 
not  Tery  loud,  bat  exquisitely  finished  in  delivery,  ut- 
(tnd  with  deliberation  and  spirit,  clear  and  rich,  after 
pauses  even  longer  than  the  wood-thrushes. 

On  one  memorable  occasion,  fine  singers  of  the  two 
species  sang  in  full  voice  not  over  fifty  yards  apart ; 
a&d,  while  I  drank  in  the  sounds,  it  seemed  to  me  that 
the  superior  beauty  of  the  wood  -  thrush's  best  tones 
were  undeniable.  .  .  .  But  in  song-form,  in  execution, 
uid  in  general  effect  the  contrast  was  undeniably,  it 


seemed  to  me,  in  favor  of  the  hermit-thrush.  His  long 
opening  note  in  each  phrase  swelled  gradually,  the  first 
group  of  rapid  notes  came  louder,  like  a  sparkling 
shower,  and  the  next  one  diminished,  fading  away  into  a 
silvery  whisper.  When  the  two  sang  together,  the  wood- 
thrush'S  phrases  seemed  beautiful,  but  fragmentary. 

Through  the  liquid  notes  of  the  wood-thrush,  the 
steady,  swinging  phrases  of  the  hermit-thrush  pierced 
their  way,  now  high  and  clear,  now  long  and  ringing, 
always  individual,  strong,  delicate,  and  aspiring.  He 
was  the  master  artist  of  the  northern  woods. 


JOHN  BURROUGHS  ON  ANIMAL  INSTINCT. 


TEE  problem  that  has  so  persistently  puzzled 
naturalists   and   philosophers    for   many 
yeire, — ^the  distinction  between  animal  and  brute 
intelligence, — forms  the  subject  of  some  inter- 
ttting  remarks  by  John  Burroughs  in  the  Au- 
gust number  of  Harper  s,     Mr.  Burroughs'  view 
is.  that  while  animals  have  keen  perception, — 
keeoer,  indeed,  in  many  respects  than  ours, — 
they  form  no  conceptions.     They  have  no  power 
of  comparing  one  thing  with  another.     Living 
entirely  in  and  through  their  senses,  they  are 
strangers  to  all  that  inner  world  of  reflection, 
comparison,    and    reason  which  to  the  human 
mind  is  always  open.     As  Mr.  Burroughs  puts 
it,  animals  have  sense-memory,  sense-intelligence, 
and  they  profit  in  many  ways  by  experience, 
bat  they  have  not  soul-memory  or  rational  in- 
telligence.    Men  and  the  lower  animals  share  in 
common  the  fundamental  emotions  and  appe- 
tites, such  as  fear,  anger,  love,  hunger,  jealousy, 
cunning,  pride,  and  play.     But  to  man  alone 
belongs  the  world  of  thought  and  thoughtez- 
perience,  and  the  emotions  that  go  with  it.     If 
we  can  conceive  of  the  psychic  world  as  divided 
into  two  planes,  one  upon  the  other,  the  plane 


of  sense  and  the  plane  of  spirit,  we  must  regard 
the  lower  animals  as  living  in  the  plane  of  sense, 
but,  as  Mr.  Burroughs  believes,  ''only  now  and 
tlien  just  breaking  for  a  moment  into  the  higher 
plane."  Man  also  starts  in  the  world  of  sense, 
but  he  rises  into  the  plane  of  spirit,  and  here 
lives  his  proper  life.  lie  is  emancipated  in  the 
world  of  sense  in  a  way  that  beasts  are  not. 

Mr.  Burroughs  would  not  draw  a  hard-and- 
fast  line  between  animal  and  liunian  psychology. 
In  his  opinion,  instinct  is  undoubtedly  modified 
by  intelligence,  and  intelligence  is  often  prompted 
or  guided  by  instinct.  For  example,  when  the 
fox  resorts  to  various  tricks  to  outwit  and  delay 
the  hounds,  he  exercises  a  kind  of  intelligence, — 
the  lower  form  which  w<»  call  cunning, — and  he 
is  prompted  to  this  by  an  instinct  of  self-preser- 
vation. AVhen  the  birds  set  up  a  hue  and  cry 
about  a  hawk  or  an  owl  and  boldly  attack  him, 
they  show  intelligence  in  a  simpler  form, — the 
intelligence  which  recognizes  its  enemies,  prompt- 
ed, again,  by  the  instinct  of  self-preservation. 

Because  man  is  half  animal,  Mr.  Burroughs 
declines  to  accept  the  conclusion  that  the  animal 
is  half  man. 


ADMIRAL  CERVERA'S  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  BATTLE  OF 

SANTIAGO. 


IN  the  Xuova  Antohgia  (Rome),  Admiral  Cer- 
*-  vera,  in  the  course  of  an  interview  with 
l^elice  San  tin  i,  as  reported  by  the  latter,  gives 
An  account  of  the  battle  of  Santiago.  The  ad- 
miral says  that  on  the  first  breaking  out  of  hos- 
tilities his  squadron  consisted  of  four  cruisers, 
Partially  and  very  insufficiently  protected.  The 
^^088  tonnage  of  the  squadron  was  about  seven 
^ouBind.  They  were  the  Infanta  Maria  Teresa, 
the  flagship ;  the  Viaeaya^  Almiranio  Oquendo^ 
^^^  the  Cristohal  Colon,  which  last  was  built  in 
'^  lad  was  the  best  ship  in  the  command,  as 


well  as  the  most  effective  in  action.  ''It  would 
have  dealt  some  hard  blows  to  the  powerful 
North  American  squadron  if  her  revolving  tow- 
ers at  stem  and  stern  had  not  unfortunately  been 
left  unprovide<l  with  the  four  great  guns  which 
they  were  intended  to  carry." 

Under  these  conditions,  aggravated  by  an  insufficient 
armament,  a  scanty  supply  of  provisions,  and  crews  too 
small  in  number  and  enfeebled  by  the  circumstances  of 
the  voyage,  ))ut  still  full  ot  courage,  I  received  orders  to 
weigh  anchor  at  Cadiz  for  Cape  Verde,  thus  running 
the  risk  of  being  chased  by  the  \\UTi\eTOYk»  tw^Oi  v^n«j  wVoX 
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United  States  cruisers.  At  Cape  Verde  I  was  to  await 
orders,  and  was  to  take  under  my  command  the  seven 
torpedo-boat  destroyers  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  of  my  deluded  country,  Spain,  would  work 
miracles  and  make  victory  certain.  However,  I  found 
them  in  such  a  wretched  condition  that  I  could  only 
avail  myself  of  the  services  of  two,  the  Plutoii  and  the 
Furor,  which  as  soon  as  we  reached  the  open  sea  we 
were  obliged  to  take  in  tow,  with  no  slight  hindrance  to 
the  cruisers  and  great  delay  to  our  voyage,  and  curtail- 
ment of  all  liberty  in  tactic  and  strategic  maneuver. 

Admiral  Cervera  declares  that  he  had  inti- 
mated to  the  government  of  Spain  before  leav- 
ing Cadiz  the  weak  condition  of  tlie  squadron 
in  an  official  report  forwarded  to  tlie  Spanish 
war  office.  *'  But  public  opinion,  with  all  its 
misconceptions,  brought  pressure  to  bear  upon 
the  government.  I  received  a  second  peremp- 
tory order  to  start,  and  1  liad  no  alternative  but 
to  obey."     Of  the  voyage,  he  says  : 

When  I  reached  Cape  Verde,  I  found  neither  the 
provisions  I  was  in  need  of,  the  coal  that  was  an  abso- 
lute necessity  of  the  voyage,  nor  any  means  of  complet- 
ing my  armament.  I  merely  found  awaiting  me  in- 
structions to  force  an  entrance  into  Santiago  de  Cuba, 
which  port  was  known,  both  in  Madrid  and  in  all  the 
world,  to  be  strictly  blockaded  by  the  numerous  and 
powerful  ironclads  of  Admiral  Sampson.  The  catas- 
trophe of  our  voyage  may  easily  be  imagined.  The  en- 
emy was  awaiting  us  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor.  By 
good  luck,  the  very  audacity  of  the  orders  given  me  was 
such  that  the  enemy  was  for  a  moment  off  their  guard. 
They  had  been  unable  to  imagine  that  we  would  at- 
tempt to  enter  Santiago,  which  it  was  so  easy  for  them 
to  blockade,  and  I  thus  was  enabled  to  execute  a  some- 
what difficult  and  singular  maneuver.  We  made  our 
way  with  all  our  lights  covered,  for  I  hadn't  even  a 
swift  scouting  cruiser,  officers  and  men  standing  at 
their  posts  ready  for  action,  husbanding  our  fuel  with 
the  most  rigorous  economy,  continually  exercising  our 
men,  with  eye  and  mind  ever  on  the  watch,  and,  al- 
though weak  and  utterly  outnumbered,  eager  to  try 


the  arbitrament  of  battle.  At  last,  eluding  the  cruisers 
of  our  powerful  enemy,  we  succeeded  in  safely  entering 
the  narrow  passage  of  Santiago  harbor. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  FLEETS. 

The  admiral  describes  the  dismay  with  which 
he  subsequently  received  orders  to  rush  into  the 
lion's  mouth  by  sailing  out  of  Santiago,  and 
thus  describes  the  one-sided  battle  which  ensued  : 

The  enemy  was  soon  advised  of  our  movements,  and 
kept  out  of  range  of  our  land  batteries,  moving  at  half 
speed,  in  expectation  of  our  appearance  at  the  harbor- 
mouth.    I  quickly  shaped  my  course  toward  the  hostile 
squadron,  and  was  the  first  to  open  Are,  which  was  re- 
turned with  terrible  effect.    Our  bridges,  decks,  and 
towers  were  soon  crowded  with  the  dead  and  wounded. 
The  enormous  projectiles  tore  asunder  the  sides  of  our 
vessels,  setting  them  on  fire,  and  dealing  death  on  every 
side.    My  ships,  which  even  if  they  had  been  in  normal 
condition,— and  they  were  far  from  being  so,  except  as 
regards  the  courage  of  those  who  manned  them, — woaM 
have  stood  only  as  one  to  five  against  the  enemy,  did 
not  for  one  moment  relax  their  useless  fire.    The  Ame^ 
leans  had  only  one  wounded,  while  I,  quite  at  the  mercy 
of  the  enemy,  whose*  superior  speed  easily  overtook  me, 
signaled  to  my  ships,  now  that  hope  of  escape  was 
passed,  to  hug  the  shore  and  wreck  their  vessels  there^ 
rather  than  allow  them  to  be  captured. 

In  a  short  time  what  the  admiral  calls  the 
"  vain  sacrifice  "  was  consummated. 

We  had  paid  for  our  effort  by  the  best  blood  of 
Castile.  Three  hundred  of  our  men  were  dead,  aonw 
of  them  drowned,  others  burned — reduced  to  tinder— 
and  a  lesser  number  wounded.  When  once  the  veawls 
went  ashore,  they  became  a  helpless  target  of  the  en- 
emy's fire.  I  and  my  captain  were  the  last  to  fling 
ourselves  into  the  water  from  the  deck  of  the  InfatUa 
Marin  Tcreaa,,  which,  like  the  other  ships,  was  on  fire, 
though  the  flag  of  Spain  still  flew  at  its  peak.  The 
survivors  were  at  last  rescued  from  the  waves  and 
made  prisoners  by  the  Americans. 


THE  ELEPHANT  AS  A  MACHINE. 


THE  elephant  is  not  often  thought  of  as  a 
substituUi  for  a  traction  engine  ;  but  in 
India  and  Ceylon  it  is  the  custom  every  year  to 
capture  large  numbers  of  these  beasts  in  order 
to  utilize  them  in  transporting  heavy  mat(^rials. 
In  <'nssln\<  Muf/azitH'  for  July,  M.  Barakatullah 
shows  how  adaptable  tlie  elephant  is  for  this 
purpose.  In  the  case  of  a  newly  tamed  elephant, 
his  first  emplnyment  is  in  trea<ling  clay  in  a 
brick-field,  or  in  drawing  a  wagcm  in  double 
harness  with  a  tame  companion,  liut  when  it 
comes  to  moving  heavy  material,  the  sagacity  of 
the  elephant  puts  his  labor  uptm  a  distinctly 
higher  plane  than  that  of  all  other  animals.  For 
Jjsstance,  in  an  unopened  country,  the  services 


of  the  elephant  in  dragging  or  piling  timber,  or 
in  transporting  stone  for  the  construction  of 
walls  and  ai)proache8  to  bridges,  are  of  great 
importance.  While  employed  in  such  work,  the 
elephant,  according  to  this  writer,  seems  to  know 
very  well  how  to  take  care  of  himself.  He  may 
be  put  in  dangerous  positions,  as  in  road-con* 
struction  along  the  face  of  steep  declivities, 
where  there  is  danger  of  falling  over  the  preci- 
pice or  of  rocks  slipping  down  from  above  ;  and 
in  such  instances  it  is  said  that  the  measures  to 
which  the  elephant  resorts  are  the  most  judiciooi 
and  reasonable  that  could  bo  devised.  The  ek- 
phant  is  superior  to  the  horse  in  that  he  seeou 
on  all  occasions  to  comprehend  the  purpose  md 
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nbjwt  that  he  is  expectMl   ht   proinot*-.      Ilunci;.      ind  W  funii  h  jmlttmcnt  a-  ti.  whether  tho  welxbt  is 
b..  .olunlarily  <.X.--utos  a  vark-ty  of  d,'t«ila  with-       pr<'Porti«..e.l  to  its  stn-nKth.     tt  .lom.tf.Ll  ..f  it«  power 


V  ^uiiUui'ii  whatever  from  his  k«ttper. 


t  liesitftleM,  ami  if  iirgwl  »K»i"'''  't"  "'il'-  it  r 
■s  t*-n.i«-i 


Til  icrl  n  weitfhty  rttone  i>iit  of  a  lioDiiw.  the  elephni 
will  ktuvl  down  »>  as  to  apply  \M  heail  In  movR  the  In  tlrH^};iliK  nml  {liiing  f(-Ue<l  tiinl>er,  it  IB  aai>l 

Mime upwanl:  then.  HUinlyiiii;  the  iiKine  Willi  one  fiH>t  t|,.,(.   (|],,   olrjihatit   (loeH   lii-ttcr  work   than   even 

Till  it  tan  raise  itself,  It  will  apply  a  foW  of  itB  trunk  to  ,,,,^j.    i,,,,,,,.,,,^,      |,i   ..le^rini;   oi.eiiii.i(s   through 

>yft  the  stone  ill  plai-e  auil  fit  it  accurately  In  iMmition.  ,         ,    i       i      ,i  ,.  ,„'    ,   ,,r  .,i„„i,„„to 

•.,   .       .,       .     >      .     -i>    .  i  .      ,      ..  forest   laiiils.  tiio  ini^re  Tiiovcment  oi  oJepliantB 

Thti  done,  the  elephant  will  stfp  around  to  view  the  i  jilol    mii  la,  ^u  ,      -„  .,        '^ ., 

,10M  ..n  either  side  and  ,»Ijust  it  with  due  preeisi^.ti,  ihrougli  jun^'les  an.l  brushwood  will  throw  them 

The»nimal  appears  to  gauge  itt  own  task  with  its  eye,  ilowQ  ami  make  il  liassatr''way. 


WALL  STREET  AS  VIKWF.D  BY  HKNRY  CLEWS. 

Np'W  that  tlie  era  of  siH^cnJation  and  iiitlatioii 
I     that  followed  tho  wteomi  ele.-tion  .,f  Tres- 
i'i'Ht   McKinley    lian    Iwen    siteeeede.l   ill    Wall 

■■'irK-t  by  a  period  of  eoiiaervatisiii  and  calm,  it 

it  I  pood   time   t"   review   the   natui-al   devehiii- 

DiiWof  the  [last  five  years,  and  to  gather  from 

lurli  a  Bnrvey  niino  iiidieatioiis  of  the  future, 

Thw  i«  the  tAfk  uudertaken  by  Mr.  Henry  Cli^ws. 

inthe  Aiiguflt  number  of  tho  f'-i-iiiio/ui/il'in.    Mr. 

(Ws  re<-allB  how  the  defeat  of  liryanism.  in 

h"li.  started  tint  fever  for  spt'oulatinn  on  tlie 

W  York  Stoek  Kxrhange,  which  p;"'ned  in  in 

iHisily  until  it  affected  both  the  large  and  sniull 

^Iiitaii^ta  and  caused  tho  formation  of  hundreds 

II!  indtitftrial  comliinaliona  ami  the  overcajiituli- 

laiion  of  hundreds  already   in  existence.      He 

liiows  how  the  great  CH[iitalist«  of  Wall  Street 

l^'k  advantage  of  these  conditions  to  manipulate 

W'pikii  on  a  amnd  acale,  and  how  the  larger 

{iiiMii-.  as  usual,  was  victimized  by  these  opera- 

tiuns. 
Thisperi<Hl  of  inflation  was  first  checked  in 

ll»-taiU>f   Miirj,     At  that  time,  tlm  banks  and 

(■■"'■■  rv at ive  Wall  Street  operators,  ri'iirescnted 
'■y  Mr,  I'lcws  himsi'ir.  gave  emphatic  warniiiHB 
"f  the  i-iimirion  danger,  and  no  doubt  by  their 
<^'ur»-  {.ri-vi-ntei|  a  most  serious  collapse  in  busi- 

1"'*.    Tht'Ti  rnine  a  long  period  of  deciine.  in       photojnph b^ Aim* ouprait. ns- Vo*. 
I     *Wi-h  hutiilr.'de  of  tliousands  of  peoph-  w.-ie  im-  mh.  henhy  ci.ews. 

'     MiTishi-d  or  ruined.     All  classes  of  speeiilators 

j      **w  involved  in  this  depression  ;  but  tlie  conn-      boom    poriiHl.     In  that  year,  und    in    1!) 04,  the 
'     'f.'Ma  whole  suffered  no  such  diBturbaiicc  as      center  of  r.vtrnviigiiiit  siii-i-uhition  hos  been  the 
wmrn'd  in  l-"i*.>:i  <>r  IHIii.     Mr.  Clews  dew ribea      cottmi  marki't. 

■li"  Northern   Tacilio  i>aiiic  of  May  9,  Htill,  the  hi  cnnchiilii.tr  bis  article.  Mr.  rb,wH  niit<-9  the 

n:>tnre  of  the  control  of  the  Louisville  &  Nash-  chini<:<'  tb.tt  hii.-;  I'lHiu'  .ivi'r  s.'niinii'ut  ami  opin- 
'-  l-li' iiailway  by  John  W.  tiatos  and  its  redemp-  iiin  in  Wall  Snvct  iluriufr  ihis  evi-iitful  period 
"wnU-  the  J.  I'.  Morgan  company,  acting  in  the  of  inHmion  and  spe<>AiI;iiion.  II.-  suvs  that  both 
ijUfri'^ts  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  and  tb<>  Wull  Streci  and  tlic  uutsiib-  ]>til>lii'  bav.-  |.>st  the 
l^lhern  Kailway  companies,  and  other  inten'st-  faith  ihev  ha<l  in  maiiv  >if  t)ic  .itnck  rtuirkct 
%  >-|>isode8  of  the  period  of  inflation.  The  lenders,  the  men  w)io  wriv  .im-c  fnll.Avcil  bliiid- 
Hnidationand  depreuionof  1903  he  reganlsas  ly  in  tlieii'  i^iclietm's  -A  iutlation  ami  rcgardi-d  us 
Statural  recction  from  the  precediag;  prolonged     omnipotent  in   their  e\ei?uti>>n.     FuriUevvwut^, 
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Wall  Street  and  the  public,  he  says,  have  also 
lost  faith  in  all  new  ventures  and  new  railway 
and  industrial  bond  and  stock  issues,  as  well  as 
in  the  good  judgment  of  the  promoters  and  cor- 
porations concerned.  Mr.  Clews  believes  that 
this  great  change  from  "blind  credulity  and  in- 
ordinate inflation  to  discriminating  distrust  and 
severe  contraction  "  is  exerting  a  wholesome  ef- 
fect in  paving  the  way  to  a  sounder,  safer,  and 


generally  better  state  of  things  both  in  an 
of  Wall  Street.  The  one  bad  sign  he  not 
the  horizon  at  the  present  time  is  the  borrc 
by  great  corporations  at  from  5  to  6  per 
on  notes  running  from  one  to  three  ; 
While  there  is  danger  in  this,  Mr.  Clews 
not  think  that  on  the  whole  there  is  anythi 
the  situation  to  occasion  pessimism.  Wall  i 
reflects  our  material  progress. 


THE  TRUSTS  FROM  THE  INVESTOR'S  POINT  OF  VIEW. 


IN  the  discussion  of  tlie  trust  question,  com- 
paratively little  has  been  said  regarding 
the  proposed  benefits  to  the  investing  public  to 
be  derived  from  governmental  regulation.  Mr. 
Charles  A.  Conant,  writing  in  the  current  num- 
ber of  the  International  Quarterly^  considers  the 
protection  of  the  investor,  as  well  as  the  con- 
sumer, with  special  reference  to  the  proposed 
extension  of  federal  control  over  State  corpora- 
tions. The  corporation  laws  of  States  where 
corporate  business  is  largest  already  seek  to  pro- 
tect the  investor  against  investments  in  securi- 
ties which  have  not  the  value  they  purport  to 
have  by  additional  guarantees  that  dividends 
which  are  not  earned  shall  not  be  paid,  and  that 
proper  provision  shall  Im)  made  by  setting  aside 
reserves  in  fat  times  for  the  paying  of  dividends 
in  lean  times.  This  protection,  so  far  as  it  goes, 
is  proper  and  desirable  ;  but  Mr.  Conant  points 
out  .that  just  so  far  as  the  Government  relieves 
the  citizen  of  the  obligation  of  looking  out  for 
himself,  it  promotes  a  condition  of  dependence 
upotf  the  state  which  is  detrimental  to  genuine 
economic  progress.  No  body  of  law  yet  devised 
can  be  depended  upon  by  investors  to  protect 
them  iLgainst  the  consequences  of  their  ignorance 
in  making  investments.  Mr.  Conant  therefore 
takes  the  ground  that  the  thing  to  do  is  not  to 
hamper  legitimate  corporations  by  new  laws, 
but  to  teach  the  public  to  judge  investments 
with  discrimination. 

WHAT  THE  INVESTOR  SHOULD  KNOW. 

One  of  tho  first  l(»88ons  that  Mr.  Conant  would 
have  the  investor  taught  is  the  discrimination 
between  different  types  of  investmcMit.  He 
should  learn  that  bonds  have  a  prior  lien  over 
preferred  stock,  and  preferred  stock  over  com- 
mon stock. 

lie  sliotild  learn  that  these  diKtinctions  are  necessary 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  different  types  of  invest- 
ors,—tlie  holder  of  trust  funds,  who  should  invest  only 
in  bonds  and  tested  preferred  stocks ;  the  man  who  is 
wi))iDg  to  take  slight  risks  and  therefore  may  invest  in 


preferred  stocks  of  slightly  lower  reputation  ;  ai 
man  who  for  the  sake  of  possible  large  gains  is  ik 
and  able  to  take  large  risks,  and  may  therefore 
properly  in  the  common  stocks  of  untried  ''indust 
and  undevelope<i  mines.  The  investor  should  lea 
lesson  that  he  cannot  reasonably  expect  all  these 
ties  to  be  combined  in  one  investment, — that  the « 
ties  which  are  al)solutely  safe  are  not  usually  thi 
which  are  sold  the  cheapest  and  from  which  the  I 
returns  may  be  expected.  If  the  thousands  of  ] 
who  have  within  the  past  three  years  invested  in 
highly  speculative  common  .stocks  and  have  seen 
prices  decline  75  per  cent,  in  the  market  have  ba 
vised  by  competent  financiers  that  such  stock 
safe  investment  for  trust  funds  or  for  those  who 
not  afford  to  lose,  they  have  just  cause  of  com 
against  their  advisers  ;  but  if  they  had  possessed 
tance  of  financial  knowle<lge  they  should  have  k 
that  the  common  stock  of  an  untested  enterprise,  <] 
far  below  par,  could  not  in  the  nature  of  the  cas 
sess  the  character  of  a  trust  investment.  It  is  di 
to  see  how  legislation  could  protect  such  a  type 
vestors  from  the  consequences  of  their  ignorance. 

WHAT  CAN  **  PUBLicrry  "  no  ? 

As  to  the  question  whether  further  * 
lioity ''  would  be  of  value  to  the  investor 
Conant  seems  som(»what  skeptical.  Undc 
English  law,  there  has  been  "publicity*'  i 
affairs  of  stock  companies  since  1862  ;  ye 
has  not  prevented  gigantic  frauds,  or  rep 
losses  by  reckless  speculators.  In  our  cou 
the  Steel  Corporation  makes  admirable  quai 
reports,  tind  semi-official  estimates  of  its 
ings  at  much  more  frecjuent  intervals.  W 
greater  j)ul>licity  than  exists  to-day  prote< 
reckless  8i)eculator  against  himself?  Does 
a  man  lose  money  because  he  cannot  get  i 
mation  which  he  honestly  seeks  ?  Whe 
gets  a  *'  tip "  to  **  sell  Pennsylvania,"  do 
proceed  at  once  to  examine  all  the  ava: 
data  regarding  the  finances,  policy,  and  t 
<^arning  cajmcity  of  the  Pennsylvania  Raili 
Mr.  Conant  concludes  that  "publicity*'  ii 
tain  cases  where  there  is  now  secrecy  wonl 
doubtedly  benefit  a  few.  but  it  would  bo  th 
who  now  profit  most  by  careful  study  of  vi 
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UNPUNISHED  COMMERCIAL  CRIME. 


las  often  been  remarked  that  our  American 
ystem  of  commercial  law,  while  it  continues 
nish  the  elementary  crimes  easy  of  detec- 
because  made  familiar  to  succeeding  gen- 
tns,  breaks  down  utterly  in  the  face  of  those 
r  offenses  which  have  been  made  possible 
e  changed  conditions  of  modern  life.  So 
mderstood  is  this  fact  that  the  American 
3  has  already  ceased  to  expect  a  criminal 
cution  in  cases  where  rascality  of  huge 
rtions  is  developed  under  cover  of  "high 
;e."  This  new  type  of  crime  is  the  subject 
vigorously  worded  article  by  George  N. 
•  in  the  August  number  of  the  Atlantic. 
mter  shows  that  in  our  great  cities  there  is 
;reasing  volume  of  business  done  which  is 
fraudulent  in  itself  or  which  depends  upon 
ilent  means  for  a  large  part  of  the  fihan- 
iccess  that  it  often  obtains.  He  specifies, 
ample,  fraud  in  obtaining  credit  by  false- 
fraud  in  concealing  and  conveying  prop- 
o  avoid  the  just  demands  of  creditors  ; 
in  stealing  trademarks  and  trade-names  ; 
in  the  substitution,  adulteration,  and  mis- 
entation  of  goods ;  fraud  in  bribing, 
nissions,"  and  "special  rebates  ;  "  fraud  in 
•emotion,  organization,  inflation,  manage- 
and  destruction  of  corporations. 
these  types  of  fraud,  as  we  are  all  aware, 
jrpetrated  continually,  and,  in  a  majority 
ics,  without  any.  criminal  prosecution  re- 
^.  To  show  how  prevalent  are  these  in- 
Qs  schemes,  we  have  only  to  consult  the 
uising  pages  of  almost  any  of  our  great 
politan  dailies.  One  matter  that  Mr.  Alger 
68  upon  in  his  article  has  generally  escaped 
lent  in  '•  refonn  "  literature.  Ho  alludes 
5  subject  of  "  business  graft," — a  kind  of 
by  which  the  purchasing  agent  of  a  rail- 
^rows  rich  on  secret  commissions  for  every- 
which,  through  him,  his  company  buys. 
.Iger  s  point  is  not  that  such  frauds  exist, 
ery  one  knows  that  they  exist  and  flourish 
iantly.  Hut  the  significant  thing  is  that  in 
!ountry  we  do  not  think  of  these  modern 
of  criminal  business  as  proper  subjects 
Batment  by  criminal  law  ;  often  we  do  not 
ier  them  as  crimes  at  all.  Mr.  Alger  in- 
hat  crimes  of  a  more  intellectual  type,  and 
ally  those  developed  by  the  business  meth- 
od expedients  of  highly  successful  finan- 
affect  the  moral  welfare  of  the  community 
whole  more  seriously  than  the  simple  and 
OB  forms  which  are  committed  by  the  com- 
^liminal.  In  other  words,  he  would  have 
Timinal  courts  perform  the  functions  of 


health  boards  in  preserving  the  community  from 
moral  epidemics. 

Which,  for  example,  is  really  the  greater  enemy  of 
American  society,  the  Mulberry  Bend  Italian  who  in  a 
fit  of  jealous  frenzy  murders  his  wife  or  the  promoter 
of  a  heavily  watered  corporation  who,  by  a  fraudulent 
prospectus,  induces  the  foolish  innocent  to  lose  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  honestly  earned  dollars  ?  At 
the  crime  of  the  Italian,  the  moral  sense  of  the  commu- 
nity is  shocked.  Even  his  poor  neighbors  in  his  own 
tenement  regard  his  offense  with  horror.  The  sphere 
of  influence  of  such  a  murder  is  comparatively  small, 
and  the  whole  machinery  of  the  law  is  imme<1iately 
turned  upon  the  criminal.  If  he  flee,  the  police  of  the 
whole  country  aid  in  the  search  for  him.  He  is  quickly 
captured,  quickly  tried,  and  lifelong  imprisonment  is 
the  penalty.  To  the  promoter  whose  successful  opera- 
tions enable  him  to  live  a  life  of  ostentatious  luxury, 
and  with  whom  reputable  men  are  apparently  not  un- 
willing to  associate,  the  criminal  law  ordinarily  has 
nothing  to  say.  As  to  the  young  men  who  see  him  liv- 
ing in  elegance,  with  the  profusion  of  worldly  goods 
his  methods  have  gained  for  him,  who  enjoy  the  hospi- 
tality of  his  automobile  or  his  yacht,— is  it  surprising 
that  they  should  learn  to  think  that  there  is  a  better 
way  of  getting  money  than  by  earning  it,  or  that  they 
also  should  become  earnest  student-s  of  that  all  too 
prevalent  form  of  business  success  whose  triumph  con- 
sists in  making  plenty  of  money  and  keeping  out  of 
jail? 

TIIK     UNITED     STATES     AND     MEXICO  :    A     CONTRAST. 

Our  own  unwillingness  as  a  people  to  punish 
severely  criminals  of  good  social  standing  who 
have  respectable  friends  is  well  illustrated  in  a 
story  which  Mr.  A  Igor  attributes  to  Recorder 
Goff,  of  New  York  City.  This  story  was  re- 
lated by  the  Recorder  in  the  course  of  an  address 
before  a  club  of  lawyers,  in  which  he  was  making 
a  point  that,  in  criminal  law,  the  present  Ameri- 
can tendency  is  to  protect  the  criminal  at  the 
expense  of  society. 

*'  I  was  in  the  city  of  Mexico,"  he  said,  "some  years 
ago,  and  went  through  the  great  city  prison  in  company 
with  the  Mexican  attorney- general.  As  we  passed  along, 
observing  the  prisoners,  all  of  them  engaged  in  hard 
manual  lalwr,  one  of  them,  of  lighter  complexion  than 
the  rest,  attract^ni  my  attention.  '  That  man  looks  like 
an  American,'  I  remarked.  The  attorney-general  vsmiled, 
and  said  that  he  was.  I  then  inquired  what  he  was 
there  for,  and  from  the  attorney-general's  reply,  and 
from  a  subsequent  conversation  which  I  had  with  the 
man  himself,  I  learned  the  following  facts  :  Some  years 
before,  in  a  central  State  in  our  own  country,  two  men 
had  been  partners  in  a  general  real-estate  business. 
They  lent  money  for  clients,  and  had,  in  addition,  the 
funds  of  many  lodges  and  fraternal  societies  in  their 
keeping.  They  misappropriated  this  money.  Finally, 
after  having  exhausted  the  means  of  concealment,  and 
having  reached  a  point  wliere  discovery  was  practically 
certain,  they  debat-ed  together  what  they  should  da 
What  they  decided  upon  was  this :  they  had  Btolen  i** 
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the  neighborhood  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and 
they  divided  what  remained  of  it ;  one  of  them  fled  to 
Mexico  with  his  share  of  the  booty,  and  immediately 
took  steps  to  become  a  Mexican  citizen,  so  that  he  could 
not  be  extradited  for  trial  in  the  United  States;  the 
other  stayed  at  home.  After  the  crime  was  discovered, 
the  one  who  stayed  at  home  was  indicted  and  tried. 
He  fought  desperately  in  the  courts,  but  was  finally 
convicted,  with  a  strong  recommendation  by  the  jury 
for  clemency.  Powerful  influences  were  brought  to 
bear  in  his  behalf,  and  he  received  a  light  sentence  of 
less  than  two  years  in  prison,  which  was  materially  re- 
duced by  good  behavior.  His  prison  labor  consisted  in 
keeping  the  prison  books. 

**  His  partner  in  crime,  who  fled  to  Mexico,  was  ap- 
prehended there,  and  his  extradition  was  asked  for. 
He  had,  however,  become  a  Mexican  citizen,  and  under 


the  treaty  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States  coold 
not  be  extradited.  Unfortunately  for  him,  this  appli- 
cation for  extradition  brought  him  to  the  attenUn. 
of  the  Mexican  authorities.  He  oould  not  be  sent  to  the 
United  States  for  trial,  for  he  was  a  Mexican  citisen, 
but  he  could  be  and  he  was  prosecuted  as  a  Mexican  in 
Mexico  for  bringing  stolen  money  into  the  republic, 
was  sentenced  to  ten  years  at  hard  labor,  and  was  sonr- 
ing  that  sentence  when  I  saw  him.  He  had  about 
seven  years  more  to  serve  before  he  obtained  that  free- 
dom which  his  equally  guilty  American  partner  had 
then  been  enjoying  for  more  than  a  year." 

The  instance  related  by  Recorder  Goff  goes  to 
show  that  the  Mexican  authorities,  in  this  case, 
at  least,  had  a  profound  sense  of  their  obligatioii 
to  the  community. 


CONDITIONS  OF  IMMUNITY  FROM  CHOLERA. 


UNDER  the  title  "tj ber  Cholera-Immunity," 
Dr.  Alfred  Wolff,  of  Berlin,  gives  a  re- 
port in  the  last  number  of  the  Biochemisches 
Centralblatt  (Leipsic)  of  some  interesting  in- 
vestigations into  cholera,  and  describes  the 
mode  of  action  of  a  highly  valuable  serum  upon 
the  cholera  vibrio  in  the  peritoneum  of  the 
guinea-pig  upon  which  experiments  were  made. 

Dr.  Wolff  believes  that  by  carefully  conducted 
experiments  it  is  possible  to  follow  out  the 
nature  of  the  complicated  processes  which  bring 
about  the  condition  of  immunity  from  any  par- 
ticular disease.  In  cases  of  cholera  infection 
he  found  a  wholly  unknown  poisonous  element 
acting,  which  is  produced  by  the  cholera  vibrio, 
the  recognized  cause  of  the  disease.  From  the 
experiments  made  upon  guinea-pigs,  it  was 
demonstrated  that  a  certain  definite  amount  of 
the  poison  produced  fatal  results,  and  that  this 
fatal  dose  of  the  cholera  poison  kills  quicker 
than  the  fatal  dose  of  the  bacteria  which  pro- 
duce it.  A  concentrated  solution  acts  more 
rapidly  than  a  proportionate  amount  of  a  dilute 
solution. 

When  a  disease-producing  germ,  or  the  poi- 
son which  it  forms,  is  introduced  into  the  body 
of  an  animal,  it  calls  forth  a  resistant  element 
in  the  blood  which  neutralizes  the  poison  and 
dissolves  the  germ.  The  c[uo8tion  of  the  nature 
of  the  immune  element  is  an  old  one,  and  for  a 
long  time  efforts  have  been  made  to  isolate  it 
from  the  components  of  the  blood.  The  veri- 
fying of  recent  experiments  has  shown  that  the 
element  which  pro(iuces  immunity  is  combined 
with  the  globulin  of  the  blood,  and  some  of  it 
is  combined  with  the  englobulin,  but  the  album- 
inous matter  in  the  blood  is  perfectly  inactive 
^ward  cholei:iL    Thi^  indicates  that  the  ioimune 


element  is  not  chemically  united  with  the  al- 
bumen, but  only  mechanically  mingled  with  it 
The  immune  element  is  destroyed  by  trefttmenft 
with  sulphate  of  ammonia. 

Experiments  show  that  the  so-called  amtieorpi 
on  immune  elements  of  normal  animals,  and  oa 
those  that  have  been  made  immune  by  ireit> 
ment,  are  apparently  identical,  but  the  ifninii— 
elements  have  important  chemical  diJEfeienoM  '■] 
among  themselves  in  different  species  of  ^winida. 
And  further,  the  same  animal  shows  great  dif- 
ferences in  its  degree  of  immunity  at  difihranl 
times. 

The  difference  between  the  reaction  of  t 
normal  animal  to  the  vibrio  of  cholera  and  tht 
reaction  of  an  animal  that  has  previously  beei 
made  immune  by  treatment  with  cholera  serum 
lies  in  the  much  more  rapid  dissolving  of  dM 
bacteria  by  the  blood  of  the  immune  animaL 

It  should  be  noted  that,  as  a  matter  of  fidi 
an  antitoxic  immunity  to  poisons  emanatiiig 
from  disease  germs  really  exists,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  immunity  in  the  true  sense,  againit ' 
the  disintegrated  substance  of  bacterial  bodieii  < 
and  especially  albuminous  material,  does  not  j 
exist. 

The  cholera  vibrio  is  not  directly  destractiTe 
to  the  immune  element  of  the  blood.  This  ele- 
ment is  freed  from  its  loose  chemical  combina- 
tion with  other  substances  when  a  fresh  sapfdy 
of  the  cholera  vibrio  is  introduced  into  tlw 
tissue  and  dissolves  the  vibrio  by  chemical  ac- 
tion. Probably  the  immune  element  is  not 
destroyed  as  a  result  of  its  work  in  dissolriiig 
the  bacteria,  but  is  again  set  free  and  carried 
about  by  the  circulation  of  the  blood  and  m 
tively  continues  the  destmotion  of  bacteria  ig 
dissolving  themu 
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her  remarkable  skill  and  diligence  in  the  tilling  of  the 
soil.— The  ChaiUauqu/iin  for  August  contains  *<  A  Read- 
ing Journey  Through  the  Japanese  Empire,"  by  Anna 
C.  Hartshome,  author  of  ^' Japan  and  Her  People," 
who  is  a  resident  of  Tokio.  This  **  Reading  Journey  " 
comprises  six  articles,  entitled  **  Kyoto,  the  Heart  of 
Japan,"  "From  Kyoto  to  Kamakura,"  "Tokio,"  "The 
Provinces,"  "The  Hokkaido  and  Back  to  Kob^"  and 
"The  Southern  Islands  and  Formosa."  These  articles 
are  fully  illustrated  from  original  photographs,  and  are 
supplemented  by  an  exhaustive  and  carefully  annotated 
bibliography  on  Japanese  history,  art,  and  life.— The 
August  number  of  Success  has  an  instructive  article  by 
Martin  J.  Foss  on  "  What  to  Read  Concerning  Russia 
and  Japan."  The  same  magazine  contains  an  article 
by  Shunzo  Murakami  entitled  "Our  Little  Brother  in 
Jiqian."— In  the  North  Am4!ricnn  Review  for  July, 
Mr.  Archibald  Colquhoun  gives  an  exposition  of  Japa- 
nese policy  in  China,  showing  what  has  already  been 
aooomplished  in  the  way  of  reforming  Chinese  institu- 
tions and  changing  the  Chinese  attitude  toward  the 
Japanese.  His  article  is  suggestive  as  to  the  possible 
ontcome  of  the  present  war. 

Tbe  World^s  Fair  at  St.  Ijonla.- The  August 
number  of  the  World's  Worh  is  almost  wholly  devoted 
to  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition.  It  is  a  beauti- 
folly  illustrated  number,  valuable  alike  to  those  who 
intend  to  visit  the  exposition  later  in  the  season,  to 
those  who  have  already  visited  it,  and  to  the  large  num- 
ber of  interested  stay-at-homes.  There  are  articles  on 
"The  New  Epoch  in  the  Use  of  Power,"  by  Bernard 
Meiklejohn ;  "  Transportation  as  a  Measure  of  Prog- 
nsB,"  by  Isaac  F.  Marcosson ;  "  The  People  as  an  Ex- 
hibit," by  Walter  H.  Page:  "The  Philippine  Peoples," 
by  Alfred  C.  Newell ;  "A  Measure  of  German  Prog- 
ress," by  James  Glen;  "The  Exhibit  of  Pictures  and 
Sculpture,"  by  Charles  H.  Caffin ;  and  "  The  Inspiring 
Display  of  the  States,"  by  members  of  the  World?s 
Work  staff,  besides  a  number  of  briefer  articles  on 
various  phases  of  the  fair  and  lessons  to  be  derived 
therefrom.  No  other  magazine  has  attempted  so  elabo- 
rate or  comprehensive  a  treatment  of  the  fair ;  but  in  the 
August  Century^  Andrd  Castaigne  contributes  an  ar- 
ticle on  "The  Pictures  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Ex- 
position," while  in  Xc8li€*8,  Mr.  Grant  Richardson  writes 
on  "  The  Men  Who  Made  the  Fair; "  Mr.  Charles  F.  Dray- 
ton on  "  What  It  Costs  to  See  the  Fair,"  and  there  is  an 
unsigned  paper  giving  a  glimpse  of  the  whole  exposition. 

Uterary  Topics. — Among  purely  literary  themes, 
the  Hawthorne  centenary  easily  holds  first  place  in  the 
July  and  August  magazines.  We  have  quoted  at  some 
length  in  our  department  of  "Leading  Articles  of  the 
Month "  from  the  papers  appearing  in  the  July  Critic 
and  the  August  Atlantic,  respectively.  The  Critic  is, 
indeed,  a  Hawthorne  number,  publishing  in  this  one 
July  number  not  less  than  ten  Hawthorne  articles.  In 
the  North  American  Review  for  July  there  is  also  an 
important  appreciation  of  Hawthorne  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Hamilton  W.  Mabie.  Among  articles  of  distinctly 
literary  interest  in  the  August  Atlantic  are  "A  Sel- 
bome  Pilgrimage,"  by  Cornelius  Weygandt,  and  "A 
Literary  Blackmailer  of  the  Sixteenth  Century,"  by 
Paul  Van  Dyke,  the  latter  title  referring  to  Pietro 
Aratinno,  the  once  famous  Italian  writer,  whose  life, 
bad  as  it  was,  seenis  to  have  been  grossly  misrepresented 
ly  his  contemporaries  and  sncoeasors.    Mr.  Weygandt, 


a  faithful  student  of  Gilbert  White,  gives  a  detailed 
description  of  the  surroundings  of  Selbome  as  they  ap- 
pear at  the  present  day.—"  Society's  Writing  Craze"  is 
described  in  Munsey^s  for  August  by  James  L.  Ford. 
He  states  that  a  remarkable  craze  for  authorship  is  now 
raging  among  the  women  of  New  York's  fashionable 
set.  His  estimate  is  that  at  the  present  time  there  an 
at  least  four  thousand  aspirants  for  literary  fame 
among  these  devotees  of  fashion. — In  the  Bookloven 
Magazine  for  August,  Mr.  T.  M.  Parrott  contributes 
an  appreciation  of  Israel  Zangwill  as  a  playwright  In 
the  opinion  of  this  writer,  Mr.  Zangwill  has  these  es- 
sential qualifications  for  dramatic  composition  :  ability 
to  tell  a  story,  power  of  characterization,  and  the 
gpft  of  lively  and  entertaining  dialogue.  It  only  re- 
mains for  him  to  learn  the  tricks  of  the  plaj'wri^t^i 
trade. — In  the  International  Quarterly  there  appearsa 
thoughtful  essay  by  Arthur  Symons  on  "Coleridge."— 
The  literary  paper  in  the  Forum,  by  Herbert  W.  Ho^ 
will,  is  devoted  to  "  The  Art  of  Letter  Writing." 

Art  in  the  Magazines. — The  August  installment 
of  Miss  Edith  Wharton^s  descriptions  of  Italian  villas 
in  the  Century  is  devoted  to  the  ancient  country-places 
of  Lombardy. — In  the  Bookl^yvcrs  for  August,  Mr. 
Andrew  Wright  Crawford  writes  on  "  The  Promise  of 
Civic  Beauty,"  describing  several  of  the  most  notable 
of  the  outer  i)ark  systems  of  America.  Of  these,  tbe 
metropolitan  system  of  Boston  has  acknowledged  pre- 
eminence, but  much  progress  has  also  been  made,  of 
late  years,  in  New  York,  Hartford,  Chicago,  San  Fiu- 
cisco,  and  Washington.  The  progress  made  in  each  of 
the  cities  is  summarized  in  Mr.  Crawford's  artkk^ 
which  is  appropriately  illustrated. — In  Munseyts  for 
August,  Mr.  Robert  Scott  Osborne  describes  the  Seas- 
ford  Memorial  Church  at  Palo  Alto,  Cal.,  one  of  tbe 
most  remarkable  pieces  of  ecclesiastical  architecture  in 
the  country. — Some  striking  pieces  of  color  printing 
appear  in  the  Booklovers  in  connection  with  a  page  ol 
text  devoted  to  "  Four  French  Painters  of  To-day,*^ 
Henner,  Sinibaldi,  3<&urons,  and  Agache. — Perritoa 
Maxwell  has  some  interesting  comment  in  the  Metm- 
politan  for  August  on  "  The  Portraiture  of  ChildrsD," 
illustrated  by  a  number  of  notable  paintings,  which  are 
reproduced  in  connection  with  the  text. 

Nature  OntK>f-Door8. — Among  the  interesting 
natural-history  papers  in  the  August  Outing Rve  "Blue 
Fish  and  Blue  Waters,"  by  Kdwyn  Sandys  ;  "  The  Trail 
of  the  Jaguar,"  by  Caspar  Whitney,  and  the  usual  depart- 
ment of  "Natural  History,"  by  John  Burroughs.— We 
have  quoted  in  our  department  of  "I^eading  Articks 
of  the  Month"  from  a  paixjr  by  Mr.  Burroughs^io 
Harper^  H,  entitled  "Some  Natural  Histor>'  Doubts  and 
Conclusions."  The  same  writer  continues,  in  the  Cfli- 
tury  for  August,  his  criticism  of  those  nature  writefs 
who  persist  in  attributing  to  animals  conduct  and 
abilities  which  he  deems  incompatible  with  animal 
nature.  For  the  truth  about  animals,  Mr.  Burrougiu 
commends  us,  not  to  Romanes,  Jesse,  or  Maichdeti 
"  but  to  the  patient,  honest  Darwin ;  to  such  calOi 
keen,  and  philosophical  investigators  as  Lloyd  MoigiBf 
and  to  the  books  of  such  sportsmen  as  St.  John,  or  to 
our  own  candid  and  wide-awake  Theodore  Rooeerelt)— 
men  capable  of  disinterested  observation,  without  any 
theories  of  animals  to  uphold."— The  Wwrtd  3Y»-Mf 
(Chicago)  has  a  suggestive  paper  on  "How  to  Qo  IirtO 
the  Woods,"  \xf  the  Rev.  William  J.  Imd^ 
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give  up  Manchuria  and  content  herself  with  her  ancient 
boundary  of  the  Amur.  Japan  is  best  fitted  of  any  na- 
tion to  help  China  to  work  out  her  destiny  ;  and  Russia 
has  enough  to  do  in  Siberia  to  keep  her  busy.  If  the 
empire  of  the  Czar  would  only  understand  it,  says  M. 
Tallichet,  in  couclusionf  she  hivs  enough  to  keep 
her  busy  indefinitely  with  her  own  miserable,  backward 
people,  without  attempting  to  solve  the  vast,  appalling 
Chinese  problem. 

An  Appeal  by  Japanese  Socialists. — One  of  the 
most  earnest,  fearless  champions  of  socialism  is  the 
weekly  organ  of  the  Japanese  Socialists,  the  Helmin 
Sliiynbun  (Tokio).  We  have  already  quoted  words  of 
cheer  in  its  columns  from  Japanese  Socialists  to  their 
brothers  in  Russia.  A  r(*ceiit  issue  contains  an  appeal 
to  European  and  American  Socialists  to  bring  about 
inter\'ention  by  petitioning  their  governments.  Your 
interests  as  well  as  your  principles  of  humanity, 
this  appeal  says,  reciuire  you  to  do  something  at  once 
In  the  way  of  bringing  alx)ut  peace.  "Your  govern- 
ments, by  joint  action,  ought  to  compel  the  two  nations 
to  submit  the  cause  to  the  court  of  arbitration  at  The 
Hague." 

The  United  States  of  Kurope.— In  the  course  of 
a  lecture  delivered  at  the  Chicago  Arts  Institute  on  Eu- 
ropean-American relations,  M.  Anatole  Leroy-Beaulieu, 
the  well-known  French  economist,  declared  that,  while 
a  union  of  all  Europe  is  still  far  distant,  it  is  not  an  im- 
possibility. He  said  that  Europe,  being  little  more  than 
a  geographical  expression,  does  not  stand  for  the  same 
idea  to  Europeans  as  Ameri^  does  to  Americans.  Cen- 
turies of  rivalry  and  opposing  interests,  loves,  hates, 
and  radical  racial  differences  have  made  the  peoples  of 
Europe  mutually  suspicious  and  jealous  of  their  sepa- 
rate national  independence.  The  rivalry  of  the  Unite<l 
States,  however,  he  believes,  will  l)e  a  great  factor  in 
bringing  about  the  union  of  Europe.  Religion,  democ- 
racy, and  socialism  will  be  great  moving  forces.  The 
accomplishment  will  begin  by  certain  economic  union, 
perhaps  by  free  trade  among  themselves  and  tariffs 
against  the  rest  of  the  world.  An  international  alliance, 
with  an  agreement  to  reduce  the  armament  of  war,  will 
be  the  next  step.  M.  Ijcroy-Beaulieu's  lecture  is  reported 
in  full  in  the  Echo  iIch  Vcux  Mondcs  (Chicago). 

The  Japanese  as  the  Russian  Muzhik  Sees 
Them.— A  Rus.sian  author,  the  editor  of  the  Od-c^sy 
Novosty  (Odessa  News),  desiring  to  find  out  the  idea  of 
the  Russian  peasant  concerning  the  war,  made  a  tour 
of  investigation  throughout  a  numl)er  of  Russian  "gov- 
ernments," among  them  those  of  Kursk,  Moscow,  and 
Podolia.  Among  many  thousands  of  muzhiks  with 
whom  he  spoke  about  the  war,  not  one  knew  what  was 
going  on  in  the  far  East,  where  Japan  is,  nor  the  cause 
of  the  hostilities.  "The  reason  we  are  fighting,"  said 
one  peasant,  "  is  because  the  Chinese  have  revolted  and 
we  have  to  put  them  down."  **You  are  mistaken," 
said  this  editor  (the  account  is  reprinted  in  the  Blhlio- 
thiquc  UnivcrHcU€\  *' we  are  not  fighting  the  Chinese, 
but  the  Japanese."  The  muzhik  laid  his  finger  on  the 
side  of  his  nose  and  thought.  After  a  moment  of  re- 
flection, he  observed,  **  To  tell  the  truth,  I  do  not  under- 
Btand  it.  The  good  God  has  willed  it  that  we  are  ortho- 
doZ|  tat  tjhf  Japancmn  are  of  another  persuasion.  Have 
' "  "*  ^*    -  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^  Japanese  f  "    When  the 

A  him  that  he  had  seen  many,  the  good 


fellow  grew  angry.  "That  is  not  possible,"  he  said : 
" one  cannot  see  a  Japanese."  "  Why  not  ? "  " Because 
the  Japanese  is  a  little  in.sect,  which  only  lives  in  the 
night.  Go  and  look  for  them,  and  you  will  fl^nd  them 
hidden  in  the  prickly  thickets.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
the  Japanese  have  made  such  trouble  for  our  poor  sol- 
diers. They  crawl  into  their  boots,  suck  their  blood, 
and  when  they  have  filled  themselves,  the  poor  soldier's 
soul  has  fled.  Now,  how  can  you  fight  with  such  little 
pests  as  these?" 

Is  France  Unprepared  in  Asia?— The  progress  of 
the  far-Eastern  war  up  to  the  pre^sent  has  thoroughly 
alarmed  a  certain  high  official  in  the  French  navy,  who 
contributes  anonymously  to  the  lievuc  tie  Pnri»  an 
article  recounting  the  les.Hons  which  the  fighting  on  Ma 
has  so  far  preseutt»d  to  the  world,  and  expressing  grave 
doubts  as  to  the  ability  of  the  French  navy,  in  its  present 
condition,  to  safeguard  the  republic*s  colonial  interests. 
France,  he  points  out,  has  no  naval  luise  worth  the 
name  in  the  far  East,  and  in  case  of  war  her  fleet  would 
not  be  able  to  refit  or  recoal.     Thanks  to  the  Anglo- 
French  agreement,  the  republic  has  nothing  to  fear  from 
the  greatest  naval  power  ;  but  this  writer  strongly  ad- 
vocates the  enlargement  and  improvement  of  the  French 
Indo-Chinese  naval   base   at   Saigon,  in  Indo-China. 
French  colonial  forces  in  the  far  Fast,  he  points  o\k% 
number  twenty-six  thousand  men,  of  which  twelve 
thousand  are  Europeans.    In  case  the  republic  shonld 
have  to  fight  England,  Japan,  or  the  United  States  (ha 
apimrently  believes  that  Manila  is  the  outpost  of  Ml 
American  army  of  invasion),  it  would  be 
increase  this  force  to  at  least  fifty  thousand  men. 
criticises  the  Russian  lack  of  preparedness, 
at  Port  Arthur,  which,  he  says,  is  too  small  and! 
most  everything.  He  points  out  as  a  curious  ooii 
that  the  Russians  in  Port  Arthur  are  burning  Ji 
coal,  while  the  Japanese  are  supplied  with  the 
product.    The  Russian  navy  in  general  he  pnla 
believes  that  the  imperial  naval  authorities  hAvti 
borne  in  mind  sufficiently  the  differenoe  in 
conditions,  particularly  that  of  humidity, 
ropean  Russia  and  the  scene  of  the  war.    Of  tha. 
sonnel  of  the  Russian  navy,  he  declares  that 
some  good  technical  instruction,  but  poor 
cation.    Subortlinate   officers  are  rather  m\ 
prepared,  he  declares  ;  mechanicians  are  too  ezeli 
practical  in  the  lower  grades,  and  too  exclnsiTely 
retical  in  the  higher.    The  subalterns,  he  also 
throughout  the  entire  navy,  are,  in  general,  too 
and  the  superior  officers  too  old.    Finally,  ha 
the  Russian  siiilors  do  not  get  enough  exerciaeiBi 
ron,  nor  enough  war  maneuvers.    Add  to 
certain  nonchalance,  or,  if  you  will,  the  fatalianmC-l 
Slav,  and  you  have  the  chief  causes  of  the  Bi 
verses. 

One  French  Pro-Japanese  View. — 1 

ion  is  not  unanimous  in  its  sympathy  with 
in  attempting  to  salve  the  wounds  of  the 
ally,  M.  F.  Dubief,  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of 
utics,  writing  in  the  licvu^  IUeu€,  declarea  thafe  t 
declaration  of  war  came  with  as  much  of  a  ihoeik  to^ 
French  Government  as  it  did  to  the  bureanera^  of  8t 
Petersburg.  The  French,  he  admits,  also  underHtl- 
mated  the  Japanese,  and  had  no  conception  of  the  clev- 
erness, thoroughness,  and  vigor  of  their  diplomacy. 
Russia,  in  her  Eastern  march,  had  always  been  able  to 
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mtal  peoples  Into  permitting  what  she 
r*  WSB  no  reoMii  to  expect  that  Japan 
erwtM.  Now  that  war  baa  been  declared, 
onders  why  his  countrymen  have  failed  to 

I  bntvery  of  the  Japanese  people.  Thebero- 
tpMiese  battalioDs,  he  says,  almoHt  passes 

II  national  entbuBiasm,  ancb  warlike  lury, 
»  contempt  of  death,  has  never  been  seen 
tnring  the  disasters  which  have  already 
Russian  armies,  and  which  are  likely  to 
Jie  fall  of  Port  Arthur,  he  concludes : 
r  then  Is  In  this  situation  for  the  imperial 
Im  gieBit  peace  tribunal  at  The  Hague  I " 

1  EmlsrAtlon.—Gabriel  M.  Vergara,  a 
4  tUolita  ContemjioTd.nea  (Madrid),  ex- 
B  feara  sh  to  the  eflects  of  emigration  on 
diutriiil  and  ecooomic  condition  of  Spain. 
climatic  conditions  have  rendered  certain 
the  kingdom  unfit  for  habitation,  and  re- 
ins in  the  central  portion  which  have  be- 
depopulated  owing  to  droughts.  Certain 
Mlitical  methods  would  be  necesxary  to 
dable  to  support  ibi  original  population. 
[faetDMlTes  ore  forced  by  destitution  to 
ir  mother  country  for  some  really  fertile 
elieves  that  some  By8t«m  of  colonization 
jed  to  chock  the  decline  in  population  and 
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restore  Spain  to  some  of  the  glories  of  her  great 
past.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  at  the  time  this 
article  was  published  the  three-hundredth  jubilee  of 
Don  Quixote  was  being  celebrated  throughout  Spain. 

Do  the  French  liack  the  SpeculBtiTe  Sense? — 
One  of  the  best^informeil  Frenchmen  on  economic  and 
political  subjects,  M.  Marcel  L>abordere,  believes  that 
"to-day  the  Frenchman  realizes  keenly  the  lack  of  a 
quality,  which,  it  is  true,  he  did  not  possess  in  former 
times,  but  the  need  forwhich  now  appears  very  plainly, 
—the  speculative  sense."  A  Frenchman,  he  declares,  in 
the  Reime  de  Paris,  will  speculate  ;  but,  iikebettingon 
a  "sure  thing,"  he  must  have  it  all  reasoned  out  before- 
hand, and  a  good  return  well  in  sight.  He  does  not 
initiate  in  the  matter  of  speculation,  but  he  is  always 
ready  to  adopt,  and  fall  in  with,  schemes  which  have 
been  originated  and  Honted  by  others.  In  this  way  he  is 
often  a  greater  loser  than  were  he  to  take  the  original 
risk  himself.  A  Frenchman  can  nlways  he  found  ready 
to  buy  bonds,  stocks,  and  other  commercial  papers 
from  the  rest  of  the  world.  This,  M.  Labordtre  de- 
clares, is  due  to  the  financial  laws  and  institutions  of 
Fntnce.  French  law  protects  the  weak  FrenchuiaD 
from  the  strong  Frenchman,  but  it  fails  to  take  into 
consideration,  in  many  coscn,  the  strong  foreigner  who 
is  ready  to  prey  npon  the  weak  and  strong  Frenchman 
alike.  All  this  is  one  result  of  the  habit  of  economy 
which  is  ingrained  in  the  French  character.  While  this 
habit  of  economy  is  very  praiseworthy,  he  saya,  and  has 
done  much  for  France,  perliaps  it  has  mode  the  ii'rench 
people  glorify  money  too  much.  In  not  being  willing 
to  risk,  they  do  not  gain,  like  other  peoples. 

SnlMidized  Jonmals  of  Rueeia.— The  Russian 
Government  dispenses  about  (1.000,000  rubles  (t3,0O0,- 
000)  annually  in  subsidies  to  the  Russian  and  the  foreign 
press.  According  to  the  Zazya,  edited  by  the  famous 
Yarmonkin,  the  following  are  the  journals  receiving 
subsidies  from  the  government :  Sovoye  Vrcmya, 
Novogti,  Binkevyya  Vyedomosti,  Znamyn,  St.  Peterg- 
burygkaya  Vyedomoutt,  Mo8kovgkay<t  Vycdomostt, 
Grashdauin,  Riugkl  Vyettntk,  and  Kllmat. 

Ja,pkii'8  Fighting  Men.— In  the  study  of  "Japan 
at  War,"  in  the  Contempornry  Rcvlmv,  Edwin  Enier- 
Bon,  the  Anierican  newspaper  correapondeot  In  the  far 
East,  asserts  that,  judged  by  the  stem  teat  of  war,  the 
morale  of  the  Japanese  soldier  is  almost  perfect.  "  To 
a  remarkable  degree,  they  have  shown  themselves  pos- 
sessed of  the  soldierly  virtuesof  self-immolating  bravery, 
manly  fortitude  and  endurance,  implicit  obedience  to 
orders,  and  devotion  to  duty.  With  these  ancient  vir- 
tues of  the  fighting  man  they  combine  the  modern  win- 
ning qualities  otgood  shooting  and  individual  initiative. 
To  the  foreign  observer,  it  often  appears  anomalous 
that  the  Japanese  sliould  show  any  capacity  for  war. 
The  average  man  of  the  people  appears  constitutionally 
timid.  He  shrinks  from  innovations  that  he  doe.>i  not 
understand.  In  the  city  ot  Tokio,  there  are  many  thou- 
sands atill  who  are  afraid  to  enter  the  electric  cars.  In 
the  face  of  authority,  the  Japanese  common  people 
appear  cowed  and  sut>8erTient  to  a  degree.  They  dare 
not  look  their  superiors  in  the  face.  A  loud  word  or  an 
abrupt  address  utterly  upsets  them.  In  their  ordinary 
routine  ot  life,  they  are  provokingly  ea.sy-goIng  and  fond 
ot  comfort.  That  such  men  should  make  good  fight- 
ing stock  saema  inoonoelvable.  The  outcome  of  Japan's 
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last  w«n  oontroverta  Boeh  eaiie»ptAaa%.  In  ordar  to 
nudeistoud  the  flglitlng  proweis  of  the  Japanese,  one 
most  bear  In  mind  the  splendid  traditions  of  bonor  and 
chivalry  that  have  been  handed  down  to  them  by  ths 
warrior  class  of  the  Samurai.  The  desceodantB  of  these 
men  form  the  best  stock  of  the  Japanese  army  o(  to- 


Pnbllo  Opinion  tn  Korea.— In  his  monthly  sum- 
ming up  of  the  war,  Mr.  Homer  Hulbert,  editor  of  the 
Korea  Rtvlew  (Seoul),  informs  us  that  it  is  very  diffl- 
cnlt  to  gauge  the  sentiments  uf  Korean  officialdom  in 
the  matter  of  the  conflict.  The  general  drift  of  feeling 
seenui  to  be  in  favor  of  the  Japanese,  but  the  Korean 
official  is  much  more  likely  to  ostc  your  opinion  as  to  the 
probabilities  of  the  outcome  of  the  war  than  to  express 
a  decided  sympathy  with  either  ot  the  contestantji.  la 
fact,  the  Korean  people  conie  the  nearer 
strict  neutrality,  in  thin  war,  ot  all  the  peoples 
reetly  concerned.  Koreans  are  decidedly  avene  to  ex- 
preesing  their  opinions  frankly.  Each  man  denies  that 
hiso[dnion  or  his  Individual  preference  Is  of  any  weight. 
This  throws  a  curious  light  upon  the  effect  which  po- 
litical life  In  Korea  for  the  past  four  centuries  has  had 
npon  the  individual.  The  expression  of  political  pref- 
erencss  has  so  often  led  to  the  executioner's  block  that 
It  Is  second  nature  to  the  Korean  to  refrain  sedulously 
from  commlttiug  himself  to  a  dednite  policy  until  he 
sees  which  way  things  are  going  to  turn  out.  Ur.  Hul- 
bert notes,  in  passing,  that  the  Korean  Government,  on 
the  urgent  advice  of  the  Japanese,  has  decided  to  spend 
forty  thousand  dollars  in  repairing  the  streets  ot  Seoul. 

Scandinavian  Neutrality.  — The  Woche  (Berlin) 
believes  that  the  permanent  neutralization  of  the  Scan- 
dinavian countries  would  be  an  important  and  desira- 
ble accomplishment.  It  would  mean  much,  in  case  of 
war,  to  Russia,  Germany.  EogUud,  and  France,  This 
German  journal,  however,  points  out  that  the  recent 
□entrality  agreement  of  the  three  countries.  Denmark, 
Norway,  and  Sweden  (last  April),  cannot  be  effective 
beyond  the  neutrality  of  each  one.  Permanent  neu- 
trality is  a  question  of  agreement  by  all  th^  natloDS, 
particularly  the  great  powers.  It  points  out  as  particu- 
larly slgniflcant  the  Swedish  action  in  forbidding  na- 
tions at  war  to  coal  at  Swedish  ports. 

The  Pootry  of  George  Meredith.— A  tribute  to 
Meredith  its  the  writer  of  poetry  which  is  "one  of 
England's  greatest  national  possessions"  appears  in 
the  Independcitt,  Rtvlew.  The  writer  says;  "The 
appetite  (or  Mr.  Meredith's  poetry  grows  by  what 
It  feeds  on.  The  difficulty  is  in  the  first  few  mouth- 
fuls.  At  the  flnit  reading  ot  a  poem,  some  lines, 
probably,  will  capture  the  lim^ination ;  but  the  rest, 
perhaps,  will  »eem  inferior  or  obwure.  A  second  read- 
ing extends  the  range.  A  third  may  render  ua  greedy 
of  the  whole  iioeni."  To  Meredith,  Mother  Earth  is  the 
real  mother  of  man.  "  It  Is  from  life— its  joys,  itM  sor- 
rows, and  its  long  battle— that  wemust  learn,  Deflulte 
answer  to  the  prnhlem  of  good  and  evil  there  la  none. 
Bnt  Earth  will  In  the  end  teach  us,  if  not  to  know,  at 
least  to  feel  aright,  by  long  experience  of  life.  But 
also  wo  are  taught  by  Nature,  The  face  of  our  living 
mother,  the  Earth,  has  a  language  that  appeals  to  the 
deepest  in  ns.  In  accordance  with  the  doctrine  that 
we  have  been  evolved  out  of  Earth,  body  and  soul  to- 
gether, Mr.  Meredith  doee  not  regard  oni  fleih  oa  wholly 


vile.  He  divide*  oar  natnie  Into  tluM  pe>to-Um< 
brain,  and  eplrit.  Blood  is  tbeflMb,aenaee,aDdanlBal 
vigor.  Brain  U  brain.  Spirit  U  the  aplrttnal  ematte 
which  comes  of  the  interaction  ot  twain  aitd  Ueol 
These  three  must  all  go  together." 

A  Somth  Amerioan  Trlbat«  to  OMritMlIdL- Ite 

twenty-second  anniversary  of  the  death  of  GiUKppt 
Qaribaldl  has  been  cel- 
ebrated In  Buenos 
Ayree  liy  the  erection 
of  a  monument.  Ca- 
rat V  CareUu,  the  Ar- 
gentine illustrated 
weekly,  contains  a 
tribute  to  the  ludian 
Liberator,  who,  it  will 
be  remembered,  in 
1B36  went  to  South 
America  and  took  part 
In  some  of  the  move- 
ments for  political  lib- 
erty In  the  sonthem 
continent.  Garibaldi, 
Bays  Cams  y  Caretaa, 
belongs  to  both  En- 
rope  and  America,  and 
Argentina  regards 

him   as   one  of  the  anrsEPPK  oaribauu. 

greatest  of  men^"a  frhetnonnmcntereotadlBBoiMi 
simple,  heroic  figure,  Ayres  to  oomnienuiato  tte 
always  great  In  adver-  twanty-aeoos  ' 
slty  as  well  as  In  pros-  his  death.) 
perity.  His  deeds 
stand  as  noble  inspirations  to  patriota  of  alia 


Cbrlatlanlty  t&  Japkn.— The  jSuTuIay  JiL ....__ 
(London)  opens  with  a  paper  on  "  Religion  In  Japan.* 
The  writer  quotes  an  American  mlsalonarr  who  lad 
worked  among  the  people  for  years  to  the  effect  that  tta 
Japanese  corneas  near  to  belnganatlon  of  BthelstaaaB9 
people  upon  the  planet.  The  writer  says  that,  eo  fv  M 
Christianity  is  concerned,  progress  Id  Jap«n  la  dev. 
"TherelsnosignofanyrealtumlngtoChrlat.''  *'Hav 
prominent  men  are  In  favor  of  the  adoption  of  Chib- 
tianlty  as  the  state  religion  of  the  country,  and,  liiihwi. 
a  commission  ot  Japanese  statesmen  which  .vWtd 
Europe  some  years  ago  to  study  clvHIzatlon  adrbid 
such  a  step,  hut  In  the  not  unlikely  event  of  this  ada^ 
tion  the  movement  would  be  entirely  politlcoL  Ulia 
curious  tact,  not  generally  known,  that  In  the  pnMat 
war,  and  during  the  conflict  with  China  In  UM,  thi 
Japanese  Ciovernment  allowed  a  number  of  nattie 
Christian  ministers  to  accompany  the  ref 
chaplains.  The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  8 
in  conjunction  with  the  National  Bible  Soole 
land,  has  been  permitted  to  present  to  the  Jai 
soldiers,  as  they  have  gone  to  the  front,  portoUe  »h<m 
of  the  New  Testament  in  their  native  tongoe.  Chris- 
tians In  Japan  have  full  liberty  ot  worship  and  oO  tkr 
rights  of  citizens.  In  fact,  the  Speaker  of  tlie  HvOM  d 
Representatives  Is,  and  haa  been  slnoe  1800,  ft  niiletlMi 
(a  Presbyterian),  and  fourteen  yeora  afo,  lAsn  Oi 
present  constitution  came  Into  torea,  bo  temar  AMI 
fourteen  Christians  were  elected  blaeftta  In  the  lo«<r 
house  of  the  Diet,  a  number  altogether  out  of  prtfM 
tton  to  the  percentage  of  ChriaUana  In  the  nfttfoo.  Ul 
estimated  that  there  oze  about  one  hundred  thaamti 
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Christiana  in  Japan,  of  whom  nearly  one-half  are  Roman 
Catholics  and  sixteen  thousand  helong  to  the  Greek 
Church.  The  Presbyterians  and  Congregationalists 
have  about  ten  thousand  each,  and  the  remainder,  with 
few  exceptions,  are  in  the  Anglican  communion.  The 
Christian  Endeavor  movement,  too,  is  very  strong  in 
Japan." 

Aasaasination  as  a  Factor  in  Russification. — In 

an  unsigned  interview  with  W.  T.  Stead  in  the  English 
Review  of  RevlewSy  "  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  one  of 
the  great  powers,  a  man  of  keen  intelligence  and  of  lofty 
public  spirit,"  declares  that  with  the  assassination  of 
Greneral  Bobrikoff  the  real  Russiflcation  of  Finland  has 
begun.  ^*  Assassination  has  hitherto  been  a  distinctively 
Russian  institution,  which  they  have  heretofore  failed  to 
aoclimatixe  in  Finland.  We  have  often  marveled  at  the 
immonity  of  the  Finns  from  the  malady,  which  has 
often  raged  with  so  much  virulence  across  the  frontier. 
But  they  are  showing  symptoms  of  complete  Russiflca- 
tion now.  At  last !  It  is  a  veritable  triumph  for  M. 
FlehTe.  The  Finns  have  always  had  such  implicit  faith 
in  Jnatioe,  they  never  stained  their  hands  with  blood. 
A— —timtfiiii  is  ever  the  refuge  of  despair.  It  has  taken 
M.  Plehve  and  General  Bobrikoff  a  longtime  to  destroy 
the  faith  of  the  Finns,  but  they  have  succeeded  at 
lasL**  When  asked  whether,  in  his  opinion,  the  fate 
of  Bobrikoff  would  lead  to  a  reconsideration  of  the 
policy  of  repression  in  Finland,  this  statesman  replied  : 
"Precedent  is  against  it.  The  policy  or  impolicy  of 
which  he  was  the  instrument  is  more  likely  to  be  pressed 
more  rigorously.  It  has  always  been  so  in  Russia. 
There  was  only  one  exception  that  I  can  remember. 
When  Bogolepoff  was  killed,  the  Czar,  in  appointing 
General  Vannoffsky,  instructed  him  to  deal  leniently 
with  the  students.  But  that  is  the  exception.  The  gov- 
ernment usually  fights  the  terrorism  of  the  assassin  by 


the  terrorism  of  the  administration.  It  will  probably 
do  the  same  in  Finland.  A  fatuous,  useless,  or  worse 
than  useless,  policy,  adopted  against  the  protest  of  al- 
most every  intelligent  Russian,  from  the  dowager-em- 
press downward,  will  be  persisted  in  more  doggedly  than 
ever.  The  Russian  Government,  it  will  be  said,  cannot 
allow  itself  to  be  terrorized  by  the  assassin." 

Are   "Passive  Reslsters"  Morally  Right?— 

Passive  resistance,  being  a  refusal  to  pay  a  legal  charge, 
is  necessarily  an  illegal  act,  is  the  judgment  of  the  Rev. 
J.  G.  James,  writing  in  the  International  Journal  of 
Ethics.  The  precedents  of  illegal  resistance  to  tyran- 
nical measures  in  times  past  are  not  allowed  by  him  as 
valid,  for  "what  may  have  l>een  excusable  and  right 
under  a  tyranny  may  be  entirely  wrong  "  in  a  country 
possessed  of  freetlom  and  democratic  institutions.  Pas- 
sive resistance  will  Ihj  followed,  of  necessity,  by  some  of 
the  bad  results  of  law-breaking.  There  will  be  a  weak- 
ening of  the  authority  of  law.  Police  courts  will  be 
regarded  as  more  respectable  for  criminals.  Conscien- 
tious objectors  to  secular  instruction  may  in  their  turn 
"resist."  If  each  party,  as  it  comes  to  be  a  minority,  is 
to  "resist,"  political  chaos  will  follow.  Consequences 
may  not  be  disregarded,  as  they  are  an  index  to  the 
character  of  the  antecedent  conduct.  To  the  plea  "  We 
must  obey  God  rather  than  man,"  the  writer  answers  : 
"The  command  of  God  is  heard  in  the  legalized  demand 
itself,  and  by  means  of  human  law  and  institutions." 
Morality  can  recognize  no  call  to  a  duty  which  disre- 
gards the  obligations  of  the  law^  and  the  claims  it  lays 
upon  the  individual  citizen.  Passive  resistance  has  no 
support  on  ethical  grounds  alone,  or  on  ethic  political 
grounds,  Mr.  James  insists.  Yet,  if  rooted  in  the  re- 
ligious convictions  of  the  individual,  it  may  possess 
some  moral  value,  such  as  attaches  to  anything  done 
with  moral  seriousness  in  a  sense  of  moral  responsibility. 
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The  World*8  Product  of  Quinine. — According 
to  a  feport  of  the  director  of  the  quinine  plantations 
maintained  by  the  British  Grovernment  in  India,  there 
was  manufactured  in  the  province  of  Madras,  in  190i2, 
15,711  pounds  of  quinine,  and  in  Bengal,  11,927  pounds, 
making  a  total  of  27,038  pounds  from  all  India.  The 
island  of  Java  manufactured  and  exported  43,750 
pounds.  Figrures  for  the  rest  of  the  world  are  supplied 
by  the  French  scientific  journal,  Mcrcure  (Paris).  The 
raw  material  (quinine)  is  produced  as  follows :  Java, 
U,7M,000  pounds;  India,  2,020,000  pounds;  Ceylon, 
107,000  pounds ;  South  America,  775,000  pounds ;  Africa, 
179,872  pounds ;— total,  1»  107,872.  This,  when  manufac- 
tured, would  produce  861»000-odd  pounds  of  quinine, 
which,  added  to  the  manufactured  product  of  India 
and  Java,  already  mentioned,  would  give  a  total  of 
088,000  pounds  of  quinine  produced  in  the  world  in  1902. 
The  two  principal  markets  for  this  product  are  Amster- 
dam and  London. 

A  New  Uee  for  Aluminum.— At  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  French  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  National 
Industry,  a  paper  was  read  on  the  substitution  of  alu- 
minum for  wood  in  the  machinery  of  spinning  mills. 
MHaUurgU  (Paris)  regards  this  paper  as  a  valuable 
oontribation  on  the  subject,  and  reports  the  following 


as  to  its  data  and  recommendations :  **  In  the  textile 
industries — spinning,  dyeing,  and  silk-weaving,  among 
others — a  wooden  bobbin  is  generally  used.  This  is 
cheap  and  easily  worked,  but  it  has  msTiy  drawbacks. 
Being  very  hygrometric,  it  suffers  from  variations  of 
temperature  ;  this  accounts  for  the  fact  that  in  spinning 
factories,  where  the  atmosphere  is  full  of  humidity,  the 
bobbins  revolve  irregularly,  causing  jerks  which  slacken 
the  speed  and  occasion  the  threads  to  break.  The  result 
is  waste  of  stuff  and  loss  of  time  in  joining  the  threads 
again.  It  has  been  proposed  to  substitute  aluminum 
for  wood.  Bobbins  made  of  this  metal  revolve  in  any 
temperature  and  any  degree  of  humidity  ;  their  relative 
lightness  (five  aluminum  bobbins  weigh  no  more  than 
two  wooden  ones)  allows  the  machines  carrying  them  to 
move  more  quickly,  or  an  equal  speed  may  be  obtained 
at  less  expense  of  motive  power :  Anally,  the  smaller 
volume  of  the  bobbins  diminishes  the  cost  of  transport. 
It  was  stated  that  several  firms  had  adopted  the  use  of 
aluminum  bobbins,  and  had  found  that  they  possessed 
many  advantages." 

Self-  Registering  Meteorological  Apparatus 
In  liaplaiid. — Dr.  Haniberg  descrilxjs,  in  La  Nature 
(Paris),  a  successful  attempt  to  establish  a  self-re^W 
tering  meteorological  apparatus  m  AA\>\ttXi^.    ^\w?ti«jDk 
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attempt  bad  been  made  on  Mont  Blanc,  by  M.  Jann- 
aen,  but  not  very  successfully,  as  the  apparatus  failed 
to  keep  working  through  the  required  time.  The  first 
attempt  made  by  Hamberg,  in  1900,  was  a  failure. 
Later,  in  connection  with  a  scientific  exploration  of  the 
region  of  Sarjektjokko,  a  second  and  successful  attempt 
was  made.  A  number  of  difficulties  had  to  be  over- 
come. It  was  found  that  ink  could  not  be  used  for  the 
recording,  and  this  had  to  be  done  by  the  punctures  of 
needles.  Much  trouble  was  occasioned  by  the  collec- 
tion of  frost,  which  in  the  first  experiments  caused  a 
complete  stoppage  of  the  clockwork  mechanism.  This 
was  obviated  by  placing  the  station  at  a  lower  level. 
Great  care  had  to  be  taken  in  keeping  the  air  about  the 
Instruments  as  dry  as  possible,  both  on  account  of  the 
frost  and  to  prevent  corrosion  of  tlie  instruments  by 
rust.  Then,  too,  the  recording  paper  was  likely  to 
buckle  because  of  differences  in  the  moisture.  The  de- 
sired dryness  was  brought  about  by  the  use  of  felt 
jackets  and  a  liberal  suppl^  of  calcium  chloride.  All 
these  difficulties  were  overcome,  however,  and  the  appa- 
ratus worked  successfully  through  the  winter.  While 
there  is  still  some  trouble  from  frost,  it  would  seem 
that  the  problem  of  establishing  a  self-registering  ap- 
paratus in  a  cold  climate  has  been  solved.  The  height 
of  the  whole  apparatus  is  only  four  meters,  and  the 
weight  descends  only  one  and  one-half  meters  to  insure 
motion  for  a  year.  The  year's  records  take  about 
twenty  meters  of  paper. 

Malaria  Expedition  to  Dutoh  New  Guinea.— 

In  the  ZeUschrift  fUr  Hygiene  und  Infectiojis  Krank- 
helten  is  a  rather  long  article  by  Dr.  Dempareff,  report- 
ing in  regard  to  the  malaria  expedition  to  Dutch  New 
Guinea.  On  this  expedition,  Dr.  Dempareff  was  absent 
about  two  years.  He  visited  Egypt  first,  then  made  a 
prolonged  stay  in  Dutch  New  Guinea.  He  visited  the 
Western  Isles  at  the  close  of  190^  and  on  his  homeward 
voyage  visited  Dutch  Samoa  and  Australia.  He  made 
a  careful  examination  of  the  country  with  reference  to 
the  development  of  malaria,  and  experimented  in 
methods  of  combating  the  disease.  Although  there  is 
little  that  is  really  new  in  his  report-,  it  is  interesting 
and  important  as  confirmatory  evidence  in  regard  to 
the  cause  and  distribution  of  malaria.  Where  the 
^nop^ele<  mosquito  was  absent,  as  in  Samoa,  he  found 
no  malaria,  while  where  it  was  present,  malaria  was 
sometimes  prevalent  in  such  form  as  to  be  a  deadly 
scourge,  especially  to  children. 

The  Suppreaalon  of  Malaria.— Prince  Auguste 
d'Arenberg,  the  president  of  the  company  of  the  Mari- 
time Canal  of  Suez,  writes  in  Annales  WHygUn^  Pub- 
Uqiie  (Paris)  of  the  fight  against  malaria  in  Ismallia. 
It  is  interesting  as  showing  how  much  may  be  accom- 
plished by  a  careful  application  of  the  discoveries  of 
modem  science.  This  little  city,  situated  midway  on 
the  Suez  Canal,  had  become  so  invested  with  malaria 
that  few  of  its  inhabitants  escaped  the  disease.  After 
the  publication  of  the  work  of  Laverau  and  Ross,  a 
sjrstematic  campaign  was  made  against  mosquitoes 
with  such  success  that  now  it  is  difficult  for  the  physi- 
cians who  are  studying  malaria  to  get  enough  specimens 
of  the  Anvpheles  to  carry  on  their  work.  Mosquitoes 
axe  practically  exterminated  in  the  city.  With  this 
dastanction  of  mosquitoes  has  come  a  lessening  of  the 
maaBofnutUrUL  In  190S,  there  were  only  two 
1^  while  the  number  in  the  year  before  that 


had  been  two  thousand.  There  is  every  reason  to  expect 
that  malaria  will  entirely  disappear  from  this  region. 

Inside  a  Thunder-Storm. — To  be  in  the  heart  uf  a 
thunder-storm  in  a  balloon  is  probably  a  rare  experience, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  have  the  record  of  one  who  sur- 
vived it.  In  Longvians''  Magazine^  Rev.  J.  W.  Bacon 
tells  of  such  an  experience.  The  balloon  was  at  a  height 
of  three  thousand  feet,  and  was  being  carried  along  by  a 
main  sweep  of  air.  *'  We  paid  insufficient  heed  to  a 
murky  veil  ahead  of  us,  which  began  gathering  a&d 
deepening,  and  blotted  out  the  view.  We  were  soon 
enveloped  in  this  gray  curtain,  and  tluis  its  true  appea^ 
ance  was  lost  to  us ;  but  at  Newbury,  our  starting- 
ground,  a  large  crowd  was  watching  us  entering  a  vast 
and  most  menacing  thunder-pack,  and  was  wondering 
why  we  did  not  come  down.  The  first  real  warning 
which  we  had  of  our  predicament  was  a  fiash  of  light- 
ning close  on  our  quarter,  answered  by  another  on  our 
other  side,  and  almost  before  we  could  realize  it,  wt 
found  we  were  in  the  very  focus  of  a  furious  storm  whidh 
was  being  borne  on  an  upper  wind,  and  a  ^ild  conflict 
was  already  raging  around  us.  There  was  our  own  fill 
current  carr>ing  us  westward ;  there  was  the  storm- 
cloud  slightly  above  us  hurrying  to  the  east ;  and  added 
to  these  there  now  descended  a  pitiless  down-draughtoC 
ice-cold  air  and  hail.  We  were  doubtless  in  a  dood 
which  was  discharging  lightning  over  a  wide  area,  eaek 
fiash,  however,  issuing  from  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  balloon,  and  the  idea  formed  on  the  writer's  ndnd 
was'  that  many  fiashes  were  level, — ^that  is,  as  if  fnn 
one  part  of  the  cloud  to  another.  Any  that  reached  thi 
ground  must,  from  our  known  position,  have  beenil.  - 
least  a  mile  long."  Mr.  Bacon  concludes  his  sketch  witt 
the  reassuring  fact  that  during  ten  years  the  avengi 
annual  death-rate  from  lightning  is  less  than  one  in  a  D 
million.  I 

Color  Puzzles  In  Nature.— The  distributioii  di 
color  in  nature  is  the  subject  of  a  very  interrogrttft . 
article  in  the  Westminster  Review,  by  Greorge  TrobridiL  j 
A  common  impression  that  intensity  of  color  dependti 
upon  the  presence  of  light  is  discredited  by  the  fact  M^i 
the  most  brilliant  of  precious  stones  are  found  denpfek^ 
the  earth,  that  the  bright-colored  pulp  of  many  kteii.  j 
of  fruit  and  the  crimson  blood  of  a-niTwitl^  gia| 
also  hidden  from  the  light.  Cold  seems  to  turn  i 
pale.  Mr.  Trobrldge  mentions  some  interesting 
soual  generalizations  concerning  fiowers.  **  In  wintit! 
and  early  spring,  white  and  yellow  assert  thenueli 
Pink  is  the  typical  color  of  summer.''  The  deeper  i 
fuller  tints  are  most  prevalent  in  late  summer 
autumn.  ^'Yellow  holds  it.s  own  at  all  seasons." 
writer  throws  out  many  questions  to  which  no 
has  yet  been  found.  Why  is  the  range  of  color  in 
and  carnations  limited  to  white  and  shadee  of  radi 
Why  is  there  no  blue  rose  to  be  found,  though  all 
every  other  color  has  its  rose  ?  Why  is  color  in 
trees  limited  to  white,  pink,  crimson,  and  pnipltl 
Why  is  purple  so  frequently  associated  with 
plants?  Passing  to  the  animal  world,  he  asksi  whyi 
white  so  rare  among  land  birds  and  so  common 
aquatic,  and  especially  marine,  birds  f  How  is  it 
carnivorous  animals  are  so  frequently  striped 
spotted,  while  such  markings  are  comparatiT«iIy 
with  the  herbivorous?  Why  are  song  birds 
somber  in  color,  while  the  brilliantrcolored  wptdm 
harsh  and  discordant  voices  f 
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HISTORICAL 
EE-VOLTnfE  "Histoiy  o(  the  Mooriah  Em- 

to  Europe"  (Llppincott),  by  S.  P.  Scott,  Ih 
a  twentf  years  at  labor,  inust  ot  them  spent 
lie  temainH  and  effect  ot  the  Moorish  asceDil- 

Scott  begins  bia  study  with  the  earlient  or 
t  Arabians,  and  conaident  the 
lerelopment  and  history  of  that  really 
I,  whose  BchievementB 
■M  have  been  the  inspiration  for  muth  of  our 
r  progress.  Much  of  the  gmuuil  alremly  cov- 
ing and  Prescott  bad  to  be  resurveyed,  espe- 
t.  Soott  proves  from  the  authentic  chronicles 
MMea  that  there  are  many  errors  in  the  pages 
ma  historians.  It  ia  a  carefully  done  work, 
d  dCAl  of  material,  itself  unimportant,  but 
i  aidellghts  npou  the  psycho!  c^y  ot  tbe  peo- 

Gonsideration.  The  author  diaclaima  any 
Kiimosity  agninst  the  Spaufah  people,  aud 
ual  ot  this  book  does  not  tend  to  iucreaiie 
!ct  for  the  Spanish  character.  The  render 
ippoioted  at  Hnding  such  a  meager  descrip- 
)  bmoua  battle  of  Tours,  in  which  tfae  Mos- 
1  InUi  France  was  stayed.  Mr.  Scott  also 
»j  the  beautiful,  romantic,  and  cbivalronx 
wbom,  in  our  younger  days,  we  identifled 
CSd.  Perhaps,  however,  these  are  but  evl- 
t  he  has  written  a  more  accurate  history- 
been  so  longwithontapopular  single-volume 
the  United  StAtes  that  most  etadents  and 
'  the  subject  had  begun  to  despair  of  the  at- 
if  any  anch  boon.  Mr.  Henry  William  Elson 
bis  lack,  and  for  many  years  haa  bod  in  con- 
I  the  writing  of  a  work  that  should  fall  be- 
elsborate  histories  which  tew  people  ever  aee, 
lablic  libraries,  and  the  condensed  school  his- 
ito(  which  are  innocent  of  all  the  literary 

I  the  Bttainment  of  hia  aim  to  interest  the 
ader  In  tbe  narrative  of  the  origin  and 
our  country  and  ite  institutions,  it  seems  to 
'.  Elson  has  mot  with  unusual  succesH.  In  his 
rtopIeaOn  his  "History  of  the  United  States" 
an),   Mr.   Elsoo   has   discriminated   wisely, 

II  tbe  main  those  things  that  really  inlerest 
g  public,  and  not  fearing  to  display,  on  occn- 
nmendable  independence  ot  Judgment.  He 
T«OTer,  intelligent  acquaintance  with  tbe  re- 
idem  scholarship,  frequently  accepting  sucb 
at  hietorical  statements  as  have  approved 
itothemajority  of  independent  investigators, 
iMltatiog  to  express  Judgments  ot  popular 
it  ran  counter  to  deep-seat«d  popular  preju- 
Elaon  incorporates  in  his  notes  some  capital 
IS  to  readers  who  wish  to  pursue  specinl  lines 
by  consulting  the  best  secondary  authorities 
B  to  tbe  original  sources.  His  whole  book  ts 
>  upon  tliB  most  serviceable  plan,  and  will  be 
IMwt  naa,  we  luutgiDe^  even  to  apeclallste, 


while  students  in  high-school  and  college  courses  will 
Und  the  work  a  helpful  supplement  to  their  text-books. 
A  novel  literary  enterprise  was  that  conceived  by  Mr. 
Olin  D,  Wbeeler,  which  has  borne  fruit  in  two  volumes 
entitled  "The  Trail  of  Lewis  and  Clark"  (Putnams). 
In  these  volumes,  Mr.  Wheeler  not  only  tells  tbe  story 
of  Lewis  and  Clark's  famous  exploring  expedition  of 
one  hundred  years  ago,  but  gives  a  description  of  the 
trail  followed  by  those  intrepid  explorers  based  upon 
actual  travel  over  it  acentury  later.    Thus,  tor  all  those 
Americans  who  now  dwell  in  tbe  regiona  traversed  by 
the  exploring  party  of  18IM-00,  this  book  has  more  than 
a  general  interest,  since  it  presents  so  effectively  the 
scenes  characteristic  of  their  own  localities.     School 
children  in  some  of  the  trans-Missouri  States  may  learn 
from  this  book,    for 
the   first    time,    per- 
haps, ot  the  exact  lo- 
cation of  the   I«wia 
and  Cl^rk  trail.     The 
illustrations  of  the 

and  have  been  select- 
ed with  excellent 
judgment. 

Long  before  the  late 
Frederick  Law  Olm- 
sted had  won   a  na- 
tional reputation  as  a 
landscape    architect, 
he  had  achieved    no 
little  fame  as  a  news- 
paiier  correspondent, 
writing  of  his  observations  in  the  Southern  States  more 
than  fifty  years  ago.    So  interesting  and  instructive 
were  Mr.   Olmsted's   comments  on  what   he   saw  in 
Hiavery  and  its  economic  effects  that  a  new  edition  ot 
"A  Journey  in  the  Seaboard  Slave  States"  (Putnams) 
has  just  been  brought  out,  with  a  biographical  sketch 
of  the  author  by  Mr.  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  Jr.,  and 
an  introduction  by  Prof.  William  P.  Trent.    It  is  Pro- 
fessor  Trent's  judgment  that  this  book  of  Mr.  Olmsted's 
"must  probably  rank  along  with  'Uncle  Tom's  Cabin' 
and  'The  Impending  Crisis'  as  one  of  the  three  books 
that  did  most  to  open  the  eyes  ot  the  North  to  the  true 
nature  ot  the  plague  ot  slavery,  and  to  the  inflamed 
cnndilion  of  public  opinion  at  the  South  during  the 
decade  preceding  the  Civil  War."    While  Mr.  Olmsted's 
book  was  oue  that  made  the  least  sensation  at  the  time 
ot  its  publication,  it  is  Professor  Trent's  opinion  that 
ot  tbe  three  books  named  It  Is  by  far  the  most  valuable 
to  the  historian  and  to  the  reader  in  reconstructing  the 

It  is  only  at  rare  intervala  that  such  works  as  Prof. 
Herbert  L.  Osgood's  "The  American  Colonies  ot  the 
Seventeenth  Century  "  (Mucmlllan)  are  issued  from  the 
press.  This  elniborate  study  is  the  result  of  many  years 
of  painstaking  research,  and  N4^V\e  ao  biiaX  vA^&eaX. 
CSD  bepaaaedbj  thecilUcsuntUn.\\t\ie^<Au.m.«»«t-^^ 
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aeries  have  been  published,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  Profes- 
sor Osgood's  work  will  influence  all  consideration  of  the 
subject  for  many  years  to  come.  He  is  the  first  writer 
to  undertake  a  systematic  treatment  of  the  institutional 
history  of  the  colonies,  and  to  attempt  to  introduce  in 
such  a  history  some  conception  of  the  system  of  imperial 
control  under  which  they  existed.  In  the  two  volumes 
now  published,  Professor  Osgood  considers  only  the 
American  side  of  the  story.  In  the  volumes  to  appear 
in  the  future,  the  beginnings  of  colonial  administration, 
from  the  British  point  of  view,  will  be  discussed.  And 
thus  one  important  function  of  the  work  as  a  whole  will 
be  to  illustrate  the  principles  of  British  colonization,  so 
far  as  those  were  revealed  in  the  early  relations  between 
the  home  government  and  its  American  colonies.  From 
the  nature  of  the  case,  a  work  of  this  scope  is  more  than 
a  narrative  of  events ;  it  is  rather  a  series  of  discus- 
sions, or  essays,  on  the  various  phases  of  colonial  admin- 
istration.  The  facts  of  colonial  history  are  stated  with 
great  clearness,  and  with  no  attempt  at  "  fine  writing." 

Surely,  some  justification  is  required  for  the  writing 
or  publishing  of  a  new  life  of  Napoleon  at  this  late  day. 
In  the  case  of  Col.  Theodore  A.  Dodge's  elaborate  four- 
volume  work  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.),  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  the  book  is  less  a  biography  than  a  history,  form- 
ing, indeed,  one  of  the  series  of  volumes  published  under 
the  general  title  **  Great  Captains,"  and  including,  up 
to  the  present,  Alexander,  Hannibal,  Cassar,  and  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus.  The  present  work  takes  up  the  Jiistory 
of  the  art  of  war  from  the  beginning  of  the  French 
Revolution  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  giving 
a  detailed  account  of  the  wars  of  the  French  Revolution. 
It  is  strictly  a  military  work,  and  in  no  sense  a  personal 
biogn^phy.  The  political  events  of  the  Napoleonic  era 
are  touched  on  only  so  far  as  they  illustrate  the  art  of 
war  or  elucidate  campaigns.  In  this,  as  in  the  preced- 
ing volumes  of  the  series.  Colonel  Dodge  gives  us  the 
matured  conclusioos  of  an  expert  on  matters  of  which 
only  an  expert  can  judge.  A  similar  study  of  Frederick 
the  Great  is  promised  for  the  near  future. 

Edgar  Stanton  Maclay,  the  historian  of  the  navy,  has 
discovered  a  United  States  ship  captain  and  two  impor- 
tant Revolutionary  War  battles  which  have  not  hereto- 
fore been  recorded.  In  a  sjrmpathetic  account  based  on 
some  documents  recently  brought  to  light,  Mr.  Maclay 
has  told  the  story  of  "Moses  Brown,  Captain,  U.S.  «.'* 
(Baker,  Taylor).  Moses  Brown  was  one  of  the  privateer 
captains  who  sailed  from  Newburyport,  and  afterward 
became  captain  of  the  first  Merrimack^  in  the  United 
States  navy.    This  book  is  illustrated. 

Michael  Davitt  has  written  the  story  of  the  Land 
League  revolution  in  Ireland,  under  the  title  "The 
Fall  of  Feudalism  in  Ireland "  (Harpers).  Mr.  Davitt 
writes  with  his  customary  vigor  and  fullness, — we  liad 
almost  said  wordiness, — and  this  volume  of  seven  hun- 
dre<l  and  fifty  i>ages  of  fine  print  is  crammed  with  quo- 
tations, citations,  digests,  legal  and  documentary  refer- 
ences, and  reproductions  of  letters  and  lists.  These 
make  rather  tedious  reading,  but  they  buttress  up  the 
argument,  and  are  valuable  as  records.  The  story  of 
Ireland's  wrongs  is  known  well  enough.  The  connected 
story  of  cause  and  effect,  however,  covering  two  centu- 
ries and  a  half  of  mistaken  rule  (if  not  misrule)  in  Ire- 
land, has  perhaps  never  been  told  with  such  "  straight 
from  the  shoulder"  blows  as  in  this  philippic  of  Michael 
Davitt. 

The  battle  of  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  which  decided 
thA  fjite  of  Canada,  was  alio  the  culminating  feat  in 


one  of  the  greatest  imperial  wan.  It  aerwi  to  naik 
three  of  the  mightiest  epochs  of  modem  times,— ths 
death  of  Greater  France,  the  coming  of  age  of  Greater 
Britain,  and  the  birth  of  the  United  States,— and  was 
made  possible  only  by  the  fact  that  Great  Britain  had 
secured  command  of  the  sea.  These  are  the  pGinta 
upon  which  Major  William  Wood,  secretary  of  tha 
Quebec  Branch  of  the  British  Navy  League,  has  elab- 
orated his  scholarly  work,  **The  Fight  for  Canada* 
(London:  Archibald Ck>nstable  &  Co.).  '*As  all  tha 
Seven  Seas  are  strategically  one,  it  is  the  NaTj  whieb 
is  the  great  unifying  force  in  every  world-wide  atnc- 
gle.  Armies  led  by  such  men  as  Wolfe  and  Fredoritt 
the  Great  are,  of  course,  indispensable  instramenta  of 
victory.  But  squadrons  led  by  men  like  Saundan^ 
Hawke,  and  Boscawen, — and  all  working  together  undv 
the  supreme  direction  of  an  administrator  like  Anaoiii— 
are  the  uniting  forces  which  enable  a  world-power  to 
hold  its  own  through  an  age-long  crisis  like  the  Gnat 
Imperial  War,  when  led  by  a  statesman  like  the  lint 
William  Pitt.** 

Dr.  Walter  Robinson  Smith,  the  instructor  in  JkBUBh 
lean  history  in  the  Washington  University,  St^  Loiii% 
has  revised  his  lectures  delivered  before  the  UniverBitf 
Association  and  published  them  in  a  compact  "^•""■^ 
under  the  title  *^A  Brief  History  of  the  Louisiana  Ter- 
ritory'* (St.  Louis  News  Company). 

Apropos  of  the  Presidential  campaign^  ona  or  two  nr 
cently  published  historical  works  are  of  more  than  c^ 
dinary  interest.  The  two-volume  **  History  of  tliaB^ 
publican  Party,'*  by  Francis  Curtis  (PutnamsX 
Just  at  the  completion  of  fifty  years  of  the  party's  < 
ence.  In  the  first  volume,  Mr.  Curtis  makes  a 
examination  of  the  origins  of  the  party,  its 
creeds,  platforms,  and  leaders,  and  the  contests 
it  waged  prior  to  and  during  the  Civil  War  and  thai 
of  reconstruction.  In  the  second  volume  is  indudaiftl 
full  exposition  of  the  party's  record  from  the 
Republican  movement  of  1873  to  the  present 
ident  Roosevelt  contributes  a  foreword,  and 
Frye  and  Speaker  Cannon,  introductions  to  the 

Another  recent  publication  is  an  essay  by 
McKinley  entitled  "  The  Tariff :  A  jEteview  of  the  Tulf 
Legislation  of  the  United  States  from  1812  to  IM* 
(Putnams).  This  work  was  written  by  the  lata  Brait 
dent  in  the  spring  of  1890,  a  few  weeks  before  UsioA . 
nomination  for  the  Presidency.  It  presenta  a  eoiugW' 
hensive  survey  of  the  history  of  protection  in  the  Uaital '. 
States,  and  of  the  ground  on  which  the  system  has  baa : 
confirmed  and  extended  by  successive  generatlonB  of  > 
American  statesmen. 

An  interesting  contribution  to  our  educational  Ufr  j 
tory  is  Mr.  Clifton  Johnston's  '*  Old  Time  Schools  aai^ 
School  Books  "  (Macmillan),  a  volume  which 
materials  gathered  from  all  sorts  of  out-of-the-l 
places,  and  forming,  in  connection  with  the  illustnitiia%J 
which  have  been  diligently  collected  by  the  antlifliiJ 
remarkable  presentation  of  American  school  ooi 

of  bygone  times.    The  chapters  on  "  The  New 

Primer,"  *'Noah  Webster  and  His  Spelling-Bodk,*f^' 
*'  The  First  American  Geography  "  are  of  special intaP 

**  Letters  from  an  American  Farmer,"  by  J.  Hac 
St.  John  Cr^vecoeur,  have  been  reprinted  from  thao 
inal  edition,  with  a  prefatory  note  by  Prof.  Wilft 
P.  Trent,  and  an  introduction  by  Lodwig  Lswlr 
(New  York :  Fox,  Duffleld  &  Ca).  These  l«fetan  c 
inally  appeared  in  London,  in  the  year  178B.  Thay^ 
written  hy  a  Frenchman  who  setUfld  In  tlia  Ana 
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An  nnprejadlced  ezamlnatloa  of  ToIhIot'b  Idsaa  ia 
the  light  of  modeni  knowledge,  tracing  tbdr  <leTelop- 
ment  from  inception  to  preaentnlaf  statiu,  1>  what  T, 
Sharper  Knowlaonattemptatodo  In  his  book  "LeoTol- 
■bij"  {Frederick  Wame).  Mr.  Knowlaon  claims  that 
while  the  life  of  the  great  Ruasian  shows  man;  violent 
coDtrastfl  and  incoDBial«ncies,  it  is  not  because  he  is  a 
"woru-out  libertine  who  has  made  of  the  dr^s  of  his 
old  age  a  hypocritical  offering  to  religion."  Tolstoy  is, 
underneath  all,  an  honent  thinker,  "a  world  cbamcter 
who  in  some  dlrMtlons  will  become  a  world  force." 

Mr.  Henry  Dwigbt  Sedgwick  has  a  flne  scbolftrly  in- 
Bigfat,  ODd  when  he  writes  alxiut  a  scholar  such  aa 
Francis  Parkoian  the 
result  is  a  polished 
piece  of  literature. 
There  is  nothing  aeo- 
■ational  in  his  lite  of 
Parkman,  in  the 
"American    Men  of 

(HoughtOD),  but  it  1b 
*  well-told  bit  of  bi- 
ography. Thevolume 
nme  has  a  portrait  of 
Parkman  for  a  foon- 
tlspleoe.  Thsmimmer 
journals  of  tJie  his- 
torian, a  diary  ot  a 
trip  to  Europe,  and 

"a^rnml  e™Uc  and  '"»'^''  "««"*"■ 

wetKpgj  "   not«-bookH     (From  frantlsiHeGe  In  **  American 
■  how  Farkmau's  Hen  ot  Letters"  aeHea.) 

methods  of  exnpiiD- 

log   historic  pl&cea  and  ot  collecting   historical  ni»- 
tarials. 

Maria  Edgeworth,  as  the  author  of  Irish  books,  with 
a  number  of  hitherto  unpublished  letters,  is  the  ^cture 
the  Hon.  Emily  Lawless  has  presented  in  her  rolume 
on  Miss  Edgeworth  in  the  "English  Hen  of  Letters" 
series  (Hacmillan).  The  reader  gets  quite  an  Insight 
into  Irish  life  in  the  last  years  of  the  eighteenth  oentury. 

RECOLLECTIONS,  CKIBFLY  LITBRARY. 

The  famous  Englishmen  of  the  last  eentory,  literary, 
political,  and  ecclesinstical,  have  been  given  more  than 
usual  attention  by  writere  this  past  year.  A  number 
ot  books  have  appeared  which  can  be  classed  together 
because  of  their  sabject-matlf  r  rather  than  of  the  way 
In  which  they  have  been  treated.  "Personalia"  (Dou- 
bleday.  Page),  from  the  pen  of  an  anouymoun  writer,  Is 
one  of  this  class.  The  writer,  who  signs  himself  "Sig- 
ma," has  bad  a  most  enviable  ncqnaiatance  with  a  sur- 
prisingly large  numlier  of  prominent  Englishmen  in 
the  past  fifty  years.  Writing  in  a  gossipy  and  some- 
what acrid  style,  the  author  has  divided  his  anecdntes 
and  reminiscences  Into  five  parts,— "  Harrow  iu  the 
Early  Sixties;"  "Lawyers;"  "The  Chureh;"  "Art 
and  Letters;"  "I^rsonages  and  Hetrospocta."  The 
reader  discovers,  m  he  always  does  when  reading  any- 
thing btographlcal,  that  some  of  the  most  lUustrious 
'   ~         *  d  of  certain  distressing  traits 

"Slsma"  has  noted  these  with 
la'  be  taM  failed  to  see  the  kindlier 
■  iMA  vwdne  trbadditp  with  the  pmwas  de- 
-*— **  ■—'■liJTfc'twiwlBd.    Browning,  Cai^ 
Ai^Udiop  DftYMaoni  Db  Man- 
-        -  -  riA«*liWii^T.lt, 


Thackeray,  Bishop  Wllberforce,  Oscar  WllA 
hundred  others  are  mentioned. 

"Mrs.   George   Bancroft's   Letters   from   B 

(Scrlbuers),  which  Srst  appeared  serially  in  Sc 

Magazine,  Is  another  of  this  type  of  book.    Lo 

clety  in  the  forties  could  boost  ot  a  host  of  (am 

sons,  and  If ri 

croft's  poaltioi 

of  the   Amsrli 

liansador,  toget 

the  charm  of 

which  mnat  hi 

hers,  gave  her 

1     acqualnt«aoa  i 

the  most  nof 

people  ot  the  di 

letters,  addr 

members  of  be 

and  to  a  tew 

are  written  In 

nified  style  of 

years  ago,  with 

HUB.  OEOROB  BANCHorr.  ty  of   dictloi 

grace  ot   nar 

worthy  of  the  wife  of  the  great  historian. 

Siill  a-third  publication  ot  the  same  general  I 
the  two  mentioned  above  Is  "Chats  on  Wril 
Books"  (Sergei),  by  the  late  John  N.  Cr&wfo: 
Crawford  whs  a  newspaper  writer  of  some  repnt 
work  appeared  for  many  years  in  the  Chlcngc 
Beginning  with  Dean  Swift,  and  coming  dow 
end  of  the  Victorian  era,  the  reader  Is  asked  t 
at  considerably  over  one  hundred  writers  ot  bo 

POLITICS,  ECONOMICS,  AND  80CI0L0C 
President  Roosevelt's  virile  philosophy  of 
shown  in  his  personal  utterances  on  variona  mi 
vital  public  and  private  Interest,  has  lieen  pieaen 
attractive  systematized  form  in  a  little  volnm 
the  title  "The  Roosevelt  Doctrine."  This  bool 
Is  published  by  Robert  Grier  Cooke,  was  com 
E.  E.  Garrison.  There  are  nearly  twenty-fiveln 
topics  treated  In  a  consecutive  way,  and  togei 
give  a  brief  summary  of  the  principles  of  A 
citiEenship  and  government.  Mr.  RooseTelfi 
utterances  really  prestent  a  rather  remarkabli 
tiun  ot  the  duties  and  rights  of  man  and  gore 
particularly  of  the  American  man  and  the  Ameri 
erauienl,  and  it  was  distinctly  worth  while  I 
these  utterances  Into  related  form.  This  to 
|[itruiluc(d  by  au  extract  from  the  introdnctia 
President's  " Publisheil  Speeches"  by  Dr.  AlbM 
editor  of  the  Review  or  Reviews. 

In  this  campaign  year,  when  the  relation  ot 
zen  to  the  State  will  be  a  matter  of  frequent  dia 
tlie  appearance  of  such  a  work  as  Mr.  Ftodw 
Dyne'H  "Citir^usliip  of  the  United  States"  ( 
ter,  X.  Y. :  Lawyers'  CoBperatlve  PubUlitaln 
pany)  is  peculiarly  opportune.  Mr.  Van  E>yne  1 
ant  solicitor  of  the  State  Department  at  Wad 
and  is  frequently  called  upon  to  deal  in  a  ptMli 
with  the  various  questions  that  gronp  tbemHlvi 
the  chapter-heads  of  his  hook.  This  ta  donlM 
reason  why  his  treatment  of  these  qnestiona  ii 
for  Its  deflnlMoess  and  grasp  of  the  condie  pC 
volved.  Mr.  Tan  Dyne's  work  1b  confined  tn ' 
Ject  of  federal  citlienBhip,  whlcb  witb  the  nw 
development  ot  onr  nation  «■  a  woridfowac  hw 
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an  ImportAnt  matter  than  formerly.  It  U  a 
Tkntoge  to  have  the  points  of  the  judicial  de- 
intemational  treaties,  and  other  authorities 
r  is  tills  compact  treatise.  The  real 
value  of  the  work  is 
attested  b;  the  actloD 
ol  the  United  States 
Government  in  placing 
a  copy  in  the  bands  of 
each  of  our  diplomatic 
officers  and  consuls. 

The  aim  of  Prof.  W. 
W.  Willoughby,  in  hie 
volume  entitled  "Po-  . 
liUcal  Theories  of  the 
Aocie  nt  Worl  d  "  (Lon  g- 
mans),  Is  to  include  in- 
formation drawn,  not 
only  Irom  the  ordinary 
formal  sources,  but 
from  such  knowledge 
DTira.       as  we  have  of  ( 


pora 


poHl 


wid  social  lite,  as  well  as  from  the  prevailing 
DOa  of  ancient  times.  His  purpose  Is  less  ta 
a  seriea  of  ahetract  systemB  as  apparently  the 
r  creations  of  their  originators  tiian  to  exhibit 
lopmeDt  of  thought,  the  phases  of  which  are 
appear  aa  logical  results  of  ancient  political 
of  the  ethical  and  intellectual  peculiarities  of 
•  in  which  they  were  formulated, 
the  newer  American  writers  whose  work  has 
ch  favorable  notice,  especially  In  the  South,  is 
ikm  GarrottBrown,  whose  most  recent  volume, 
M  of  Compromise"  (Macmillan),  is  a  series  of 
nays  chiefly  dealing  with  American  political 
«.  Apropos  of  the  Presidential  campal)^,  Mr. 
defense  of  American  parties  in  this  volume  will 
aith  special  interest.  The  book  is  notable  for 
txj  quality.  The  title  essay,  originally  pub- 
1  the  Atlanllc  Monthly,  was  pi-ouounced  by 
lon  Daily  Mail  as  "a  most  brilliant  piece  of 
work,  original  in  style,  comprehensive  and  elo- 
1  thought."  Mr.  Brown  writes  with  rare  dls- 
^toD  and  insight. 

rican  Problems"  (Winona  Publishing  Com- 
i  the  title  of  a  volume  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  A. 
of  Chicago,  which  includes  discussions  of  the 
■oblem  and  several  other  social  questions,  par- 
rtfaone  connected  with  municipal  government. 
k  aa  a  whole  ia  a  plea  for  the  appUcstioa  of  the 
«e  of  genuine  Christlauity  to  the  solution  of 
:al  social  and  political  problems. 
corge  Scberger's  book  on  "The  Evolution  of 
Liberty"  (Longmans)  is  chiefly  interesting  for 
tderstion  of  the  relation  between  the  principles 
French  Revolution  and  those  of  the  American 
iaa,  aa  expressed  especially  intheBillsofRlghta 
idividnal  States.  While  Dr.  Scherger  dissents 
e  view  that  the  French  Declaration  of  tbe  Rights 
is  a  literal  transcription  of  the  Bills  of  Rights, 
atains  that  the  idea  of  the  Declaration  of  the 
of  man  is  apeciflcally  American.  He  declarea 
ce  ia  no  trace  of  snch  an  idea  in  Rousseau  or  in 
er  French  writer. 

"^  dUaen's  Library,"  Dr.  Delos  F.  Wilcox  has 
ntedauaefnllittlebookentttled  "TheAmerican 
u  in  D«anocTacy  "  (Uacmillan).    Avail- 


ing himself  of  the  great  body  of  Uterattire  dealing  wltb 
the  governmental  problems  of  the  American  city  that 
has  come  into  existence  within  the  past  few  years.  Dr. 
Wilcox  discusses  in  this  volume  what  he  regards  as  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  American  city  problem, 
and  points  out  its  real  relations  to  the  great  problem  of 
human  freedom  as  it  Is  being  worked  out  in  American 
political  institutions.  Some  of  the  author's  chapter- 
heads  will  indicate  the  scope  of  his  work, — "  Democracy 
and  City  Life  in  America,"  "The  Street,"  "The  Control 
of  Public  Utilities,"  "  Civic  Education  ;  or,  the  Duty  to 
the  Future,"  "Municipal  Insurance,"  "Local  Centers 
of  Civic  Life,"  "Local  Responsibility;  or.  Municipal 
Home  Rule,"  "Municipal  Revenues,"  "Municipal 
Debt,"  and   "A  Programme  of  Civic  Effort." 

In  "  The  Better  New  York  "  (Baker,  Taylor),  Dr.  Wil- 
liam H.  Tolman  and  Charles  M.  Street  present  a  kind 
of  sociological  Baedeker  covering  the  metropolitan  dis- 
trict.   Dividing  tUe  city  of  New  York  into  eleven  seo- 
tlotts,  the  various  philanthropic  and  educational  insti- 
tutions in  these  sections  have  been  described  in  this 
book,  so  that  by  following  the  programme  here  laid 
out  a  visitor  to  the  me- 
tropolis who  is  interested 
in  the  Institutional  lite 
of  the   city  may  spend 
many  profitable  hours — 
or  days,  as  the  case  may 
be— in  a  tour  of  all  the 
important  institutions 
without  once  retracing 
bis  steps. 

In  "Working  with  the 
People"  (Wessela  Com- 
pany), Charles  Sprague 
Smith,  managing  direc- 
tor of  the  People's  Insti- 
tute, New  York,  has  told 
the  story  of  the  excellent 

work  done  by  himself  fbo*.  OBAnuMaptuomnuiH. 
and  bis   fellow-laborerH 

in  spreading  abroad  a  clearer  conception  of  thennityot 

all  education  and  uplift  effort— in  a  school  of  social 

science  in  which  "all 

social  faiths  could  meet 

and  reason  t4>gether." 

Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall's 
monumental  study  of 
"Adolescence"  (Apple- 
tons)  Is  sub  -  headed 
a  study  of  "the  psy- 
chology of  adolescence, 

physiology,  anthropol- 
ogy, sociology,  sex, 
crime,  religion,  and 
education."  This  work. 


in 


olu 


based  on  the  author's 
"Psychology,"  a  work 
which  is  now  In  prep- 
aration. Dr.  Hall,  who 
Is  president  of  Clark  University,  and  who  holds  the 
chair  of  psychology  and  pedagogy  at  that  Institution, 
says  that  he  was  impelled  to  the  study  by  his  belief 
that  "never  has  youth  been  exposed  to  such  dangers 
of  both  perversion  and  arrest  as  in  our  own  land  and 
day."    It  consists  of  a  revision  and  amjillflQsMQix  <A  ~ 
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BerieB  of  lectures,  from  whtcb  much  of  the  technical 
has  been  eliminated.  Prominence  in  given  to  the  vari- 
ous manifestations  of  sex  aud  their  Influence  on  life. 

WORLD-POLITICS  AND  THS  PAR  EAST. 
A.  most  attractive  title  to  a  book  is  the  one  Dr.  Emit 
Reich  has  given  U>  bis  latest  study  of  national  pHychol- 
ogy,  "BuccesH  Among  NatiouH"  (Harpers).  This  is  a 
study  of  the  three  qaestionH;  "Which  were  the  suc- 
cessful nafioiiB  *  "  "  What  were  the  causeH  of  their  suc- 
cess?" and  "Which  are  likely  to  be  the  successful  na- 
tions of  the  future  i "  National  succesH,  Dr.  Reich 
contends,  is  due,  primarily,  to  quality,  not  quantity,  and 
te  a  properly  balanced  will  and  intellect  in  the  national 
character.  lie  meaaiireH  the  principal  nations  of  an- 
cient and  modern  times  by  thiH  standard,  aud  endeav- 
ors to  explain  the  causes  of  failure  in  certain  canes. 
HuBsto,  this  writer  believes,  will  never  exert  a  great 
Influence  on  the  civilization  of  the  world,  because  Rus- 
sia represents  quantity,  not  quality.  Germany  has  a 
real  chance  to  be  wnrld^ominant.  "British  civilization 
will  alwaj-H  be  great  aud  one-sided.  In  Europe,  she  can 
no  longer  be  umpire."  The  United  States,  being  neigh- 
borless,  and,  moreover,  her  women  being  locking  In 
"what  it  Is  customary  to  esteem  feminine  In  Europe, 
eepeclally  in  the  question  of  maternity,  is  likely  to  f^l, 
unleas  great  care  be  teken."  It  is  true  that  ours  Is  not 
the  land  of  the  almighty  dollar  to  the  extent  that  some 
Buropeans  would  have  the  world  believe,  and  it  is  also 
true.  Dr.  Reich  admits,  that  America  "has  solved  ideals 
[how  does  one  solve  an  ideal  >],  moral  and  social,  which 
European  nations  have  in  vain  endeavored  to  attein." 
But,  nevertheless,  a  close  study  of  American  history 
kdA  American  institutions  Inspires  the  Hungarian  his- 
torian (Dr.  Reich)  with  "  far  more  apprehension  as  to  a 
sound  development  of  America  in  the  future  than  with 
fear  for  the  fortunes  of  Europe."  The  path  of  America 
la  "strewn  with  stumbling-blocks  which  It  will  require 
her  utmost  Ingenuity  to  circumvent  or  to  surmount." 
Several  of  the  chapters  in  this  book  have  already  ap- 
peared inthe  form  of  magazine  artlcle^  and  one  of  them 
has  been  quoted  from  in  the  Revikw  of  Kkviewb. 

Books  of  political  and  economic  information  on  con- 
ditlotu  in  the  far  East  and  the  issues  involved  in  the 
Busso-Japanesc  war  are 
plentiful  and  valuable. 
One  of  the  most  useful  la 
Dr.  Wolf  vou  Schler- 
brand's  "America,  Asia, 
and  the  Pacilic"  (Holt), 
which  is  an  attempt  to 
present  an  idea  of  the 
great  international 
struggle  sure  to  come  in 
the  near  future  for  the 
control  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean  and  the  itreat 
trade  of  Its  mnrketH.  Dr. 
von  Scbierbrand's  chief 
contention  is  that  dur- 
ing the  present  ceutury 

DB.  WOI.r  VON  SI-HIERBHAND.        the     Poclfic    Is   bOUOd    U> 

become  what  the  Atlan- 
tic was  during  the  eighteenth  and  nineteeuth,  and  the 
Mediterranean  during  the  twenty-flve  centuries  pre- 
ceding. He  believes  that  the  TTnited  Staten  iv  the  nation 
beati  mnlntiBl,  for  the  coming  race  In  the  Pacilic,  and 
■hJ^tars,  In  the  main,  to  proving  this. 


America's  chief  rivals,  Great  Britain  and  her  calonin, 
Germany,  France,  -lapan,  and  Russia,  are  also  consid- 
ered, and  their  equipment  not*d.  His  observations  on 
the  Panama  Canal  and  the  future  of  the  Dntoh  East 
Indies  are  particularly  interesting  and  suggestive.  A 
dozen  or  more  maps  help  to  elucidate  the  text. 

A  year — just  Sffii  days — spent  in  traveling  through  sEl 
parte  of  the  Philippines  has  furnished  A.  H.  Savage 
Landor,  the  explorer,  author  of  "In  the  Forbidden 
Ijand''  (Tibet),  with  materials  tor  a  very  complete 
work  on  the  Philippine  Islands,  dealing  fully  with  topo- 
graphical, ethnological,  civil,  and  political  condition*. 
Two  or  three  thousand  photographs  taken  during  the 
trip  afford  excellent  material  for  Illustration  to  Ihii 
rather  bulky  volume,  which  Mr.  Landur  has  entltlfd 
"The  Gems  of  the  Esat"  (Harpers).  He  has  made* 
very  readable  record  of  a  trip  of  several  thousands  of 
miles  Into  regions  never  before  visited  by  white  niMi. 
and  has  iuter!<persed  this  record  with  many  eptsodessml 
personal  experiences.  A  numlier  of  tables  and  a  good 
map  of  the  archipelago  complete  the  work. 

A  new  book  of  travel,  "The  Heart  of  the  Orient" 
(Putnams),  by  Michael  M.  Shoemaker,  describes  a  «e- 
tion  of  the  East  about  which  but  little  has  lieenwrittoi. 
titarting  from  Constantinople,  Mr.  Shoemaker  nudsu 
extensive  tour  through  the  Caucaans,  northern  Psnd*, 
Turkestan,  western  China,  and  eastern  Russia,  ud 
back  to  St.  Petersburg.  He  tells  in  a  pleasing  ««f  t 
great  many  intt^rcMtlng  things  about  the  conntiy  nd 
the  mode  of  travel. 

BOOKS  OF  AMUSEMENT. 

Carolyn    Wells'   delicious    "Nonsense    Anthologf' 
(Scribners)  contains  all  the  time-honored  ballads,  lln- 
ericks,  and  otiier  rhymes  which  reconcile  us  to  ■srioo' 
nesH  and  logic  by  being  ho  different.    De  Qnincey  ant 
said,  "None  but  a  man  of  extraordinary  talent  cm 
write  Arst-rate  nonsense."    Certain  it  Is  that  nonseMe 
has  ite  Icgitimato  place 
among  the  divisions  of 
humor,   and    though   it 
cannot  be  reduced  to  an 

acknowledge  it  a  fine  art. 
Beaiites  the  traditional 
nonsense,  there  is  in  this 
volume  a  goodly  sprin- 
kling of  the  newer  and 
lesH-knuwu  rhymes. 

The  most  entertaining 
liook  on  the   American 

Rni)ert 


Hn 

New  York" 


"Tb 


Re. 


the  city^s  life,  n 


.   The  flavor  of 


well  ft 


the  excellent  graphic  description  of  polntaof 
make  the  text  as  delightful  as  Hy.  Mayer'i 
tlons  are  appropriate. 

"  Pliocnixiana,''  Ijy  .Tolin  Phoenix,  flrst  pul 
IKiS.  is  ngnin  presented  by  D.  Appleton  Sf  Cm 
an  attractive  edition  for  which  John  Eendil 
has  written  an  interesting  Introduction.  Aa 
Ing  diversion,  nothing  could  be  better  thwi 
surdities,— the  very  extract  of  nonaenae  mod 
ery,  but  with  enough  genuine  wit  and  tMit 
made  them  last  for  fifty  years  at  l«Mt, 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


Tlie  experience  of  another  inontli 
I  fully  confirms  the  estimates  already 
'•  made  by  this  magazine  n^garding  tlu; 
r  of  this  year's  political  campaign.  The 
c  was  done  in  the  settlement  of  the  pre- 
ss. The  Republican  party  must  stand 
pen  the  record  of  the  McKinley-Hoose- 
linistrations,  together  with  that  of  a 
Republican  Congresses.  No  party  has 
ried  on  the  government  of  the  United 
ith  a  more  complete  and  unhampered 
Jty  than  has  been  accorded  to  the  Re- 
B  during  the  past  seven  years.  It  was 
istent  and  logical  thing  to  make  Fresi- 
iflevelt  this  year's  candidate  of  the  party, 
3  before  the  country  asking  for  a  votci 
ence  and  a  further  lease  of  power.  The 
»ald  have  confused  the  issues  an<i  ox- 
elf  to  defeat  if  it  had  discredited  Presi- 
ofievelt  and  nominated  someone  else. 
ne  two  distinct  entities  known  as  tlie 
an  party  :  one  of  these  is  the  perma- 
anization  dominated  by  groups  of  pub- 
ind  professional  politicians  ;  the  other 
eat  mass  of  citizens, — comprising  one- 
re  or  less,  of  the  people  of  the  country, — 
accustomed  to  call  tliemselves  Uepuhli- 
cl  to  vote  for  the  candidates  of  that 
rhere  was  a  powerful  attempt  made  last 
the  professional  party  organization  to 
Mr.  Roosevelt.  Against  this  attempt 
iment  of  the  masses  of  the  Republican 
as  the  principal  deterrent.  Finally,  the 
mal  element  in  the  party'  came  to  see 
ssity  of  supporting  Mr.  Roosevelt,  and 
ore  the  convention  met  at  Chicago  the 
:  had  been  accepted  with  good  grace. 

When  this  result  ha<l  been  acliieved, 
tf  there  was  not  much  more  for  the 
^'  Republicans  to  do  that  was  vital  in 
'e.  They  did  not  have  to  attempt  to 
ture  issues  ;  they  had  no  feuds  to  heal 


or  im''tv  skeletons  to  hide,  and  they  were  en- 
tirely  ready  for  the  verdict  of  the  country. 
But  since  the  election  does  not  occur  until 
November,  it  was  obviously  necessary  for  them 
to  use  diligence  to  keep  their  case  before  the 
voters,  and  to  do  systematic  work  for  the  secur- 
ingof  the  l)est  })ossible  n^sults  in  detail  through- 
out a  great  country  where,  in  a  hundred  differ- 
ent ways,  local  issues  have  a  bearing  upon 
national  onrs.  It  was  logical,  therefore,  to  st*- 
lect  for  campaign  manager  a  man  of  system  and 
of  activity  closely  r<»lated  to.  the  recc^nt  work  of 
the  Government,  and  qualified  to  see  that  effi- 
ciency and  alertness  are  not  lacking  at  any 
point  in  the  Republican  campaign.  There  was 
nothing  in  the  situation  that  called  for  mystery, 
but  there  was  this  year,  as  always,  abundant 
room  for  the  use  of  tact,  skill,  keen  judgment, 
and  shrewd  common  sense. 

^^   „  .  <>n  the   Democratic  side,  the  whole 

The  Democrats    .  .  -  i 

Recovering    Situation  was  One  of  vastly  greater 
Party  Tone.   ,iiffi^,„ity.    The  Republican  party  was 

relatively  compact  and  unified,  while  the  Demo- 
cratic party  was  rent  l>y  factionalism  and  dis- 
sension of  the  most  extreme  sort.  The  chief 
problem  with  the  Democrats  was  not  so  much 
how  they  might  overwhelm  the  Republicans,  as 
how  they  might  patch  up  their  own  diffftrpncpa 
sufficiently  to  get  into  the  field  at  all. 
have  shown  amazing  vitality  as  a  party  in  re- 
turning to  the  so-called  '*  safe  and  sane  "  basis 
without  formal  bolts  or  wholesale  defections. 
It  must  be  admitted  in  frankness  that  as  yet  the 
party  does  not  show  signs  of  desperate  energy 
or  profound  conviction  in  its  attitude  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  party  in  power.  It  would  be  a  great 
deal  to  expect  of  so  shatten^d  an  organization 
that  it  should  at  one  and  the  same*  time  rehabil- 
itate itself  and  deal  death-Vdows  to  an  oppr^^ 
party  as  well  intrenched  and  superbly  equipi>ed 
as  the  great  organization  dominated  bx  Vx^"5\- 
dent  Roosevelt.     T\\e.  c\\\ei  vc^batv  Iot  \)cv^  \>Vi\iw^- 
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cratic  party  lies  in  its  having  accepted  very 
gonoraily  ami  loyally  its  I'rpsidential  randidaln. 
Jixl^e  Parker,  witli  wlioui  it  tinds  itself  increas- 
ingly aatislied  as  the  weeks  go  by. 

J  The  parly  is  not  as  well  pleased  with 

Campaign  its  campaign  organization  as  with  its 
OraanliaUcn.  [;^.]j,n  ,^,i,|  jts  iilatfonn.  It  was  by  s 
somewhat  difliyiilt  iirot-ens  that  it  found  a  chair- 
man for  the  National  Committee.  S.-uat(ir  Gor- 
man refused  the  position,  and  tiie  names  of  Mr. 
August  Beliuont  and  other  active  Parker  sup- 
porters of  New  York  and  the  Bast  wore  one  by 
one  eliminaU.'d.  The  choice  linallv  fell  upon 
the  Hon.  Thotiias  Taggart,  of  Indiana,  weil 
known  as  several  times  mayor  of  the  city  uf 
Indianapolis,  and  long  identified  with  Demo- 
cratic iwliticH  in  his  State.  It  is  considered. 
however,  that  the  real  head  of  the  campaign  is 
to  be  found  in  the  (-■rson  of  Mr.  William  F. 
Sheehan.  a  hmg-time  iiolitical  intimate  of  ex- 
.Seiiator  J)avid  li.  Hill,  and  at  one  time  lieu- 
tonuni-governor  of  New  York.  Mr.  r^heehan  is 
regarded  as  Judge  I'ai'ker's  closest  political 
friend  and  confidant.  Being  assured  that  Parker 
would  Ih!  nominated,  he  rented  a  house  at 
Esopiis.  w»me  months  ago,  in  order  to  be  cou- 
veiiiently  tiear  the  caml'idate.  As  chairman  of 
the  e.\eculive  eiiiiimitt>'e,  he  is  in  a  position  to 
see  tliat  Judge  Parker's  wishes  and  ideas  are  at 
all  times  carried  oiil  :  and  in  point  of  fact  the 
candidal.-  himself,  whow^  talent  for  praetieal 
piilitica  is  as  giMid  as  that  of  President  Roose- 
velt, will  supply  the  dire.-tive  mimi  behin.l  all 
■  if  the 


from  No.  1  West  Thirty-fourth  Street.  Sei- 
York  City,  and  the  Republican  cunpaign  from 
No.  1  Madison  Avenue. 

j^^  The  make-up  of  the  Nstunud  Jfapea- 
Exteiiiia  live  Committee  is  strikiiigly  .ii^di- 
cviim.ttt:  ^.^^^  Qf  jj^g  tntnaforroation  tlal^iH 
come  about  in  the  Democratic  putjr  rinit  A* 
last  two  national  campaigns.  Mr.  De  I^Mt; 
Nicoll,  a  well.known  corporation  lawjer  (rf  new 
York,  is  vice-chairman  of  the  national  comauttn 
as  welt  as  a  member  of  the  executire  gmp. 
The  other  members  are  Mr.  Augnat  Belmont,  lh« 
New  York  banker  and  railroad  man  ;  Col.  J.  JL 
GufTey.  the  leader  of  the  FennsylTania  Demo- 
crats, known  as  a  petroleum  magnate  ;  Mr.  John 
K.  McLean,  the  (Jhto  multi-millionaire  ;  ex-Sen- 
ator Smith,  of  New_  Jersey,  also  a  man  of  rut 
corporation  interests  ;  Senator  Martin,  of  Vir- 
ginia, said  to  be  identified  very  extensively  *illi 
large  corporations,  and  Mr.  Timothy  E.  Kyaii,af 
Wisconsin.  r>enator  Gorman,  of  Maryland,  tl 
regarded  as  vii-tually  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee. Mr.  George  Foster  Peabody  is  treasurerof 
the  national  committee,  and,  together  with  tlie 
chairman  and  vice-chairman,  is  ex-officio  a  mem- 
ber of  the  executive  committee.  Nearly,  or 
quite  all.  of  these  men  were  Gold  Democrats  in 
18!)li,  and  several  of  them  were  in  aggreaire 
opposition  to  Mr.  Bryan.  Mr.  Feabody,  in  par 
tii-ular,  was  untiring  and  of  eminent  service  ia 
securing  the  victory  for  sound  money. 


mpaign. 


Tho 


of  our 
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verMant  with  politics  do 
tliHl  the  ,'^talf  of   New 
chief  battle-ground  this 

mt  need  to  be  reminded 
York  is  of  necessity  the 

gart,  tho  iiatinnal  fliaii 
where   ill  thi«  number  i 
inforuLed  article  cmtri 
of  th..  liiaiaii!.p.,lis  X. 

r  outline  of  Democratic 
well  as  a  go.,d  account 
-r  of  Mr.  Thomas  Tag- 
iian.  will  be  found  eW- 
f  the  Hkvikw.  in  a  wi-U- 
nited  by  Mr.  Hornaday. 
•X.      h/iliiM  article  it  is 

pointe.i  oui  just  what  Stati's  the  Democrats 
iiLUst  ciirrv  in  "rdcv  to  win  the  election.  Judge 
Piirk,M-,  Mr,  Sheehan.  and  David  B.  Hill  are  old 
pi.litic'iil  iiLunHgci-K  in  New  York,  and  the  most 
critical  task  in  the  wlide  campaign  is  the  one 
they  lidve  on  their  han.ls  at  home,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  Mr.  Taggart.  as  national  chairman, 
will  give  so  muih  of  his  titne  and  attention  to 
Iniliana  ancl  the  West  that  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary U)  estal'lish  a  distinct  WeHtern  headquar- 
ters.    The  Democratic  campaign  is  to  be   run 
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noy  JiTome  niid  Mr.  He  Lancoy  XicoH  ircrf 
■Am  Iri'qiicntly  iiieiit.iuin-ii  Tiir  ttio  governorsliii. 
Hs  wiw  the  Hon.  EOw«nl  M.  ShPiwnl.  Sir, 
Charlfa  W.  G<"«l>vav.  i>f  liuffjilo.  was  anotbir 
iiiiiiif  iiiiK-h  srcn  in  tlit'  iic\vs|ia|K-i-s  in  ihismii- 
iiwli.iti.  Of  :ill  tli.'i^.'.  ill-.  K.lwar.1  M.  Sli>-|«i>l 
wiiiiUl  rimiit  fin-  iimsl  (in  ft  I'Binliilate  a]i;aiiiG[  I'H- 
Srci-.>tiiry  [(out.  Mr.  Slippanl  is  a  lawwr  nf 
till'  )iif.rlit>st  rank,  a  sdiolar  ami  man  of  ieiwn. 
anil  a  [lolitical  {'liilusoi'liiT  witti  an  inatinct  lur 
till'  iiriiclical  coniliict  "C  aflaii-s.  He  is  taking 
nctivi'  jiait  in  the  X'onnont  anil  Maino  oainpaiKi)^ 
Willi  itonsfvi'lt  anil  I'arker  as  rival  caiiilitUti^ 
ttir  tlic  rrcsiiifncy.  an'!  men  of  the  calibfr  "i 
liiH.lauil  Slippiird  us  cuntestantB  for  the  ^vcni- 
orsliii*.  iIli'  StaKf  of  Now  York  could  *-ell  ly 
con};ralulatt.'J  upon  havinj);  brought  to  thafroDi 
a  Kri>ii]>  of  jmblic  mun  every  one  of  whom  b 
i|iiali(i<-d  by  character,  talents,  and  personality 
for  tli<>  furenioi!t  placi!  in  the  country*!  gift. 
TliiM  \s  as  it  onglit  t<>  W. 

Mr  »iiM«»'(»'"'*'  *■""  I'reeidential  candidatw. 
KBtificutim  whon  olTiclally  notified  of  their  Mn- 
Sprreh.  illations,  mado  speeches  of  iMoqX- 
ann-  that  wcrn  highly  j>rais<-d  by  the  orguiof 
their  ivttpiTtivt'  parties.  Mr.  Roosevelt's  notil- 
cation  occurred  on  July  27,  at  t>yst«r  Bay.  N.  T., 
ami  Mr.  Tarker'sion  August  10.  at  Ksopus,  Ji'.V- 
Maiiv  (viiple  regarded  the  speoch  at  Ovsterlbf 

ever  made  by  President  Hoosevelt.  It  defended 
the  consistent  n^jurd  of  the  Kepuldican  parly. 
and  declared  it  unwise  to  change  the  puliriw 
that  have  worke«1  out  so  well.  It  argued  fimly 
fiir  a  protective  tarilT.  as  against  the  Democrat)'' 
platfona's  denunciation  of  prntection  as  a  niir 
bery.  It  pri>sented  the  case  of  Cul.ia  as  illu*- 
niilive  of  the  disposition  of  Ibe  RepuWicin 
party  !!■  extend  fureifrn  markets  --by  reciprowl 
agiiH'iiients  whenever  they  could  be  made  «iil" 
I'Ut  injurv  to  .American  industrv  and  lalmr."  1' 
d.-liiied  t'lie  liepublican  attitude  toward  IiiI-'T 
mid  fiijiital.  pniised  the  ranatna  policy,  declirni 
iliiiT  iu  ^'i-eiiin  relations  there  is  nut  a  cKiui]  ■* 

li,.i  ..■    p..i.^i1.;e  .■HU'iidau-s  forilie  ;rMV.-ni..rship.  stateiii.'tn   i.f    the    Uepublican    i«.sition  in  tin' 

Mav..r  M,r;..!;:.ii.  .>:'  N.-w    V-.rk.   lii.-^   i--.-i.   so  rbiliio.ii..--^.     This  siH'.-ch  of  ao-ei.rum-e  i«  t.il' 

siv.'.!i-"v  :,s<,,il-l   f..r  l.avin;:  al'i-r-v.-d.  !:ist  win-  f,.|l,,\v,-d— as  loiiir-.-stablisbed  ciisti.m  dictst-*- 

[.v.       ■'■  ■■  !;.'i>iTi  L.':i»  ■■:!!,  wbi.'l.ii.'VfMi'T'  tdell  by  a  I.^ilt  uf  a  wnnewliat  more  elaborate  cbr 

^u! -■  .-..  I  ■  V    v.-I  ■..,!.    il.al     Ills    i!;i'iie   i'as   1 11  a.'tev.  iiiid  il  was  aiinouneetl  that   this  WOllM  ■■" 

,i:,.:.|...l    :    ■;,:    ■:■:■■      i-v      Ti.e    !i:-M    pr-iuin-'iil  iiiad-'    publi,-    abi.ut    September    10.      Aftirr  bis 

a n-j.  {'■  .■  ti.on.-  i-a[iva»."i  'a-t  ;n..i,t!i  wii-  thai  ^[..■,;-],  ,.;  ;i.veptaiioe  at  Ovster  Bav.  on  J  111  vS 

el    Mr   I'aiiiel    S,   l.am.iil.  ,.r    ..;..■    <:u  •■   !---vaie  l'ivsid.-m    lI.M.sevelt    r.-ttii-n.-d    I..' Washing''!!, 

seerelarylo  Tn-sidi-nt  (  lev.. land.  ;:.-.r  a  ii:e!iil.er  but  again  resumed   n-siden.-e   at    Hyster  RavuB 

of  Mr.  t'leveland's  eai.iuit.  ani  •..■■.v  f.-v  a  iniiii-  .-;atur.iay.  .Xugust   L*0.       I'liblic  business  iu  »11 

Aar  of  jramtw  ma  officer  -.ni-i    .i;v..-i"-  in    lanre  d.-i'anment.-i  was  w.dl  cleared  up.  aud  the  <i'- 

fffi^^MMd  otber  ci-ri- ■]■:,!  i.;,:^      l'>;-i.-i  .\-,t-.v-  \w-i  ..IKcer*  were  widelv  scatter.>.l. 
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K  PHRRIOBNT'e  R 


.  Jmiiii'  I'nrkpr'B  si)cecli  nf  «(Ci'i>tancc 
ai  WH3  nmdi  moro  i-sg^rl y  awaiu-il  tlian 
'■  tliat  i'(l'n;siil('Tit  liiiDSftTch,  inaBmiicli 
I'resiili-iit'B  views  on  every  piiMic  qncstinu 
ireaily  jierfwlly  well  known  to  tlie  conn- 
iiile  Mr.  I'arker'a  views  liad  been  kept 
ed  in  a  si>rt  ot  sacrt-d  iiiystory.  Tiie 
1  efft)rt  was  a  BcnHilile  ami  atily  written 
cxtrt'inely  raiitioiia  ileliverunce.  Tn  liis 
iiiarv  rofi-rences  t(i  llii>  platform,  wliidi  ho 
iliijilily.  Ju.lcf  CarkcTtipdaredtlmt  -tli.' 
■)f  the  i>latforiti  aneiiivs  conservntivi-  in- 
if  rash  action."  'Hm*  addri'SB  proccnlcd  in 
?tanil  (jonenil  tfims  tooxjilain  tluMiii'aninjr 
ny.  and  t"  dcr-lai-e  in  fiiv.ir  of  tjip  niainti'n- 
if  th.'  pxiTutive.  leffislativp,  and  judirinl 
•  "[till-  (nivi-nittient  as  noiiaratc  and  <!(jual. 
iwiission  was  followed  liy  extcndi'd  allii- 
S'hich  obvimialy  referred  ti>  recent  iimili- 
a'-'olorail".  ThisaljatrHetar^iunieiit.  wliii'li 
np  ni-arly  one-half  of  the  speecli,  was  on 
of  what  llm  .Indgo  calls  ■■coii?titutiona!- 
is  a^iiirit  ■■  iiniHTinlipiii."  Its  criticisin  of 
»nt'H..osevelt  and  the  Hcpiitilican  ii.lniin- 
.n  was  implied  rather  than  diriu-t.  Lik<' 
tiany  platfurm,  it  contained  wiuiv  imiKiii^. 


'riie  middle  section  of  the  speech  was 
UrifB'Mi  devoted  to  the  tariff.  Here,  again, 
TtKMts.  jIj^.  ,]  j^K-Hggiinj  was  very  guarded  and 
cautions,  and  the  piirjiort  of  it  can  be  fairly 
stated  in  two  i|uotationB.— namely,  "  It  is  dne  to 
them  [the  people]  that  we  state  our  position  to 
be  in  favor  of  a,  reasonalilc  reduction  of  the 
tariff."  Tlie  other  is  as  follows  :  ■•  That  a  wise 
and  beneficent  revision  of  the  tariff  can  lie  ac- 
complisbed  as  soon  as  bnth  brandies  of  ('onju;res8 
and  an  K.xeeutive  in  favor  of  it  are  elected. 
without  crttatiiiff  that  si-nse  of  nucertainty  and 
instability  that  Jiiis  on  oilier  occasions  manifested] 
itsfdf."  Judjre  I'arker  explains  this  by  takintt 
a  position,  ofti-u  advocated  in  the  [lanes  of  this 
inafiaaine. — nanudy,  tbut  tariff  changes  should 
not  Im  put  into  elTect  without  allowing  a  long 
enough  perioii  to  intervene  to  enalde  bnsincss  con- 
diliona  to  adjust  themwi-lves.  The  Judge  thinks 
that  trnsts  have  been  enc'ourairi'd  and  stiniulati-d 
by  exi-i-ssive  tjiriff  dnlies.  He  is  evidently  Uot 
in  favor  of  h's;isliition  against  trusts,  Iwdii'vini; 
that  -the  couimnii  law  as  developcl  all..rds  a 
iL-oiii|>lete  h'gal  remedy  against  niono| Holies." 
The  calnim'ss  and  rost?T\».*  m(  \\\ft  ft\».'wnwx«*- 
pU-iim-  the  jiidiciotm.  Vut  ivrittXe  v 
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His  »rj[iimwit  luj  (lie  I'liilipjiiiit'  (jiu-c- 

lowinjj  rjiiomtidii  :  ■■  It  is  iiifficiilt  to 
uiiiicrsIaiKi  iiow  huv  citiiti'n  (.( tlic  riiituil  Status. 
jiiurli  Vvf  a  ileaci'iKluiil  of  Ui'votutiouary  stotk, 
can  toli>i-ato  tii<'  ihouubt  nf  iMiriiiftncntly  <!i'uying 
tliP  i-ifilit  "I  s.'lf-jri.v.'riiiin'nt  iQ  tlio  Kilipiniis." 
Tliis  lynii  of  statfiiieut  is  i-mincntly  tliaract«r- 
intio  (»f  till'  workimi;  of  .luilgr  I'ark.T's  mind. 
TJio  Bcnti-nci'  will  l>e[ir  iv-i-(!ftiUiig  many  times. 
Tts  qnulilii-Htioiis  jrivo  it  at  li-ant  finlit  rcmovos 
from  Ix-iug  a  direct  stali-'Uiuiit  uf  opinion  upon 
what  should  !>»  done  in  a  jirui^tii.'al  way  about 
ihe  Filipinua.  It  will  U-  sei-n  tluit  tin-  iwAffi  is 
really  not  discusiiiinjj;  tlu'  I'liilip]iin(>  ijiicstion, 
]iut  discuBsiiig  tilt!  tjneslion  whotlit-r  it  is  ■^di&i- 
ctilt  "  or  nut  to  ■■  iindursttind  "  how  a  •■  citizen  '' 
can  ■■ti.l.-rute"  a  wrtain  kind  of  ■■thought." 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  those  prac tit-ally  dealing 
with  tho  Kilipino  qutrstion  hii;  not  denying  the 
right  of  sidf ■  govern meut,  but  art-  eagerly  train- 
ing the  Filipinos  in  the  jiractical  ai't  of  sell'gov- 
ernnient.  Tlie  Judge  admits  that  the  accident 
of  war  brouglit  lis  ■■  resiwnsibility  "  in  the  I'hil- 
ippines.  "but,"  he  proceeds.  •■  that  resiKinsibility 
will  bo  best  pubscrvcd  by.  iireparing  tin;  islands 
as  rapidly  as  pussiblc  for  self-government,  and 
giving  tlieni  assurances  that  it  will  como  as  soon 
as  they  are  n-asonaUy  prepared  for  it."  The 
moMt  importjint  newspapers  supjiorting  Judgo 
I'ark.^r  buv.-  been  e.juallv  divi.h-il  as  to  whether 
by  --stdf-goveMinieHt-  ll-  means  in.h'iH'ndence. 
or  means  that   v<TV  comlilion  of  things  which 


the  KepublicanBan'StrivingtobringftbouL  .\t 
least,  he  lias  succ^'cded  in  denionscimtiiig  tbit 
we  are  so  fortunate  as  nut  just  now  to  bive  oti 
our  bauds  any  Philippine  qacstion  M«U. 

He  lias  also  denoonstrated,.  fBidur- 
Tarts  hint?  ""^'^'  ^^^  ^^  hftve  DOt  i«ai^«B  oor 

bands  any  tariff  question  in  S  ihtrji 
or  imniinent  sense,  He  himself  points  out  that. 
even  if  successful  this  fall,  the  Democnkticjuty 
cannot  obtain  a  majority  in  the  SetiAto  dnriD): 
the  next  four  years,  and  cannot,  tlierefine,  n- 
vise  tho  tai-iil  except  by  Republican  Msqmaomrt 
and  cooperation.  Experienco,  howeTer,'liu 
always  shown  that  legislation  on  a  qoeationof 
such  importance  is  never  accoinpliahed  nnicH 
tho  two  housi-s  of  Congress  are  in  coaiirAtit 
the  same  party.  If  the  Republicans  do  MK. 
within  the  coming  four  years,  apply  thflSsSilTM 
to  the  business  of  a  reasonable  modificstiM  of 
the  Diugley  tariff,  tho  Democrats  will,  n  aiy 
case,  win  a  Congressional  victory  in  190^  ud 
a  sweeping  victory  all  along  the  line  in  19S8, 


Judge  Parker  makes  a  fine  c 
CannMaiii  m  upon  militarism,  and  declares  ■■  fol- 
*""'"'"^"- lows  :  "We  are  not  a  military  p»- 
ple  bent  upon  conquest  and  engaged  in  extwd- 
ing  our  domains  in  foreign  lands,  or  desirous  of 
securing  natural  advantages,  however  great,  l>y 
force.  but  a  people  loving  peace,  not  only  fur 
ourselves,  but  for  all  the  nations  of  the  eartli' 
This  is  clcai-lv  true  and  not  to  be  disDUted  ''*' 


nlclent.— From  tbe  £((Ulc  iBniolillli' 
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>D.  t'hADip  Clark,  of  MlMOuri,  who  hod  mule  the  nottflirat 


1  HP,.---!,.  : 


H  In  fniti 


wi-nrinit  A  Mniw  hi 


I.  Fortunately,  it  is  a  suhjpct  niwn 
ipre  is  not  the  Bliglil*«t  liifFcnrm-i;  of 
between  the  two  parties.  If  it  is  in- 
jasiilitle  kind  of  allusion  to  I'rt.-si<li;nt 
t'a  having  served  in  tlie  war  against 
will  scarcely  impress  the  countn-  as 
Tlie  TJeniocratic  party  of  the  South  and 
I  even  more  than  the  Repuhlican  I'arty 
on  that  war,  and  if  it  was  in  any  man- 
,  to  give  moral  support  to  it  at  hotnc  it 
•e  been  equally  riplit  to  go  t'l  tlit^  fnmt 
ier.  Mr.  Ko'Htuvelt  has  sp^nt  hi^  lilV  as 
trions  man  -'f  letti-rs  and  a  diliitimt  ;.uh- 
it  in  civil  r.ipacitii-a.  To  end'-avnr  to 
n  oat  a  military  pt'raunage  i^agi-r  for 
elorying  in  thi-  finsh  of  anus  i.-  ii  thinjr 
mlesBly  amuses  the  Ameri.:an  [.uLiir. 
irt  President  Boosevelt  declarf;d.  in  hi« 
f  »ccept.inci'  :  ■■'We  seek  inr..Tii«!.:'>n;d 
•the  same  reasons  that  make  iij.  'r«-lr-v.- 
within  r,„r  ..wn  honlers,  an.l  w.-  ..-k 
e  not  be'/aus*-  we  are  afraid  or  r.rir'-.i>;y 
\uft  Wfr  think  tl.at  pi-a<'<-  \*  n'/i-r  .1.-  v.':! 
tageous."  F'urtlieniiore.  it  is  ri.  '<}•■  :■■:■ 
4  that  our  governmental  n-laf.im.-  -i'l'h 


thi-  whole  w-.rhl  have  never  I.een  so  jHrfert 
ainienhle  uh  tliey  are  at  the  pr<-s4-iil.  time, 
Ih.^  eyea  of  the  world  al.  largo,  Mr.  Ho-sevelt 
regar'le<l  as  the  foremost  living  reprew^ntati 
of  arhitiation  an>t  the  inethrxls  of  |iea<:e, 
against  the  rnetliiHis  of  force,  in  the  aettleme 
of  international  iiut-stions. 


TIh^  most  striking  statement  in  .Iiiilge 
'  t'arki'r's  speech  of  accoptnn':«i:4  that. 


ertii.      A  p.'.rt  ..r  what  lie  »«id  on  tliisi 
nihjeet   i.«   in   ilie   following  language  . 


>•  [>eor.l«-.  [  will,  fl'xl  hel[.iriu  ii>»-.  un 
f.r  the  <liirie«  of  tli«r  evBlf.-.!  ',ffi«-  rt 
li'li  lam  rrapalilp,  anri  at  the  end  nrt  I 


(■pfirtiiiK  atl..nifl''  tiefr.rt^  tW  f^.j,[e.  n'.f  ' 
f'lii^f  .\1mfi'frai^-lH.'il.l  I..-  imlri»-n(Wnv,  > 
iriil'-fi^iul'-w*-  -hnniil  In',  Viiiiw-u  'it  nW  WW 
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be  regarded  as  pointing  to  victory  in 
L,  Connecticut,  and  New  Jeiaey.  The 
election  occurs  on  September  0,  and 
I  election  on  SeptemliLT  I'l.  In  the 
August,  tlie  DeiuocrAts  disciivereJ 
Republicans  were  making  a  notable 
tampaign  in  these  two  States,  and  they 
3  send  a  number  of  prominent  and 
campaigners  to  try  to  reduce  Kepnb- 
oritiea,  particularly  in  Maine.  The 
as  would  like  to  carry  the  State  by 
3.000,  and  the  DemocralK  will  regard 
ighly  auspicious  sign  if  they  can  liold 
>lican  plurality  down  to  l.'^OOO.  This 
ite  by  which  Harhaon  carried  the  State 

The  McKinley  pluralities  were  miicli 
d  at  the  SUto  election  of  1002.  the 
n  plurality  was  about  27,500.  In  A'er- 
Harrison  plurality  was  nearly  'J2,00l) : 
:Kinley  in  1900  nearly  30,non  and  tlie 
a  plurality  in  the  State  election  of 
24,500.  At  these  early  elections.  Ver- 
Maine  choose  Congressmen  as  well  as 
era.  and  a  decided  sag  in  the  Repub' 

would  indicate  a  probable  chance  tor 
:rata  to  make  some  C'ongresaional  gains 
hnsetts  and  to  carry  Connecticut  for 
.rker.  Mayor  Cyrus  W.  Davis,  of 
i,  was  nominated  for  governor  of 
the  Democrats  in  July.  The  Repub- 
iidate  ia  the  Hon.  William  T.  Cobb. 
blican  and  Democratic  candidates  for 
norship  of  Vermont  are,  respectively, 

Bell  and  Eli  H.  Porter. 

In  Massachusetts,  there  is  a  consiiler- 
able  degree  of  political  activity  on 
btnb  sides.  The  movement  for  reci' 
ith  Canada  ia  under  constant  discus- 
lias  a  large  backing  among  business 
e  Democrats  claim  that  there  is  capital 
in  this  movement,  and  they  are  also 
gain  votes  through  a  revival  of  the  ac- 
f  the  anti-Imperialist  League,  which, 
Donth.  held  a  great  meeting  in  P'aneuil 
;on,  with  distinguished  speakei-s  like 
irz,  Charles  Francis  Adams.  Edward 
rd,  and  \V,  Bourke  Cockran  on  the 
the  meeting,  of  course,  being  in  the 
f  Judge  I'arker.  Colonel  Caston,  as 
ic  national  committeeman,  makes  elab- 
ns  to  the  eflect  that  Massachusetts  is 
ting-ground  this  year.  It  Lad  been 
trhat  Colonel  Gaston  would  be  reiiomi- 
goveroor  by  the  Democrats,  or  else 
honor  would  go  to  Mr.  Charles  S. 
'ormerly  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
It  was  announced  later  in  August, 


however,  that  the  Hon.  Richard  OIney,  ex-Sec- 
retary of  State,  would  probably  l>e  nominated. 
The  Republican  State  convention  will  not  he 
held  until  October  7. 


The  speech   notifying  i— - 

Indiana-  '*"'*^  ^f  his  nomination  as  Vice- 
President  was  made  by  ex-Secretarv 
Hoot,  at  Indianapolis,  on  August  3.  Mr.  Hoot 
laid  Btreas  \\\\on  the  importance  of  the  office 
of  the  Vice-Presidency,  and  coinpliniented  Mr. 
Fairbanks  upon  his  qualifications  in  general 
and    ill    particular.     By    way    of    contrast,    he 


[)ointed  out  the  fact  that  the  Democrats  had 
nominated  a  man  too  old  to  be  relied  on  for 
efficiency  in  the  Presidential  office  in  ease  of  tlie 
President's  death  or  disability.  Mr.  Fairbanks 
accepted  the  nomination  in  a  brief  speech  con- 
trasting the  policies  and  records  of  the  two 
jiarties.  This  will  be  followed  later  by  the  usual 
letter  of  acceptance.  It  ia  understood  that  Mr. 
Fairbanka  will  take  a  very  active  part  in  the 
campaign,  speaking  a  great  deal,  particularly  in 
States  west  of  (lliio.  He  has  not  resigned  his 
seat  in  the  Senate,  and  there  is,  of  course,  no 
reason  why  be  should  take  such  a  step  unless 
elected  to  the  Vice- Presidency  in  November. 
The  Republicans  are  confident  of  success  in 
Indiana,  but  the  Deiiiocrata  a\eo  «x^nm  ''' 
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Weat  Virginia  t»b  carried  by  tlie 
Republicans  in  tho  two  Mc  Kin  ley 
campaigns,  but,  in  previous  Presiden- 
HB  tor  twenty-foHr  years  it  had  been 
c.  The  Republicans  of  West  Virginia 
ally  l>een  split  by  a  bitter  fight  over 
for  tlie  reform  of  taxation.  Mr,  Daw- 
ipnblican  n<nnineoIor  governor,  led  the 
movemetitas  against  the  faction  repre- 
i^  Corporate  interests.  The  Denio- 
I  that  tho  lack  of  Republican  harmony 
hem  the  State,  their  nominee  t>>t  tlie 
lip  being  State  Senator  John  (,'orn- 
ung  man  of  force  and  ability.  Thi> 
■as,  and  other  corporate  interests  of 
finia  are  supposed  this  year  to  favor 
r  and  Davis  ticket,  although  hi-rPtu- 
have  supported  Senators  Klkins  and 
Kepublicun  leaders.  Mr.  Scott'u  term 
>  expin'  in  the  Sedate,  and  he  has  thi? 
r»ers<>nal  motives  for  sei-king  to  carry 
ior  Roosevelt,  and  he  is  on  Mr.  (or- 
xecutive  committee  ;  while  Senator 
eqnallv  active,  wishing  to  avoid  the 
tacitly  conceding  the  State  to  his 
iw.  Thus,  West  Virginia  iniiy  fairly 
in  the  list  of  doubtful  Sutes.  The 
c  campaign  committee  will  rely  upon 
.  kimeelf  to  8uppi)rt  and  guide  the 
nnia  canvasB,  just  as  Mr.  Taggart  is  to 
rations  in  IndiaDa.  and  Judge  Parker, 
BelmoDt.  Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  Sheehan.  and 
membei-s  of  a  well-known  group  of 
;  politicians  are  to  assume  full  respon- 
thc  most  critical  task  of  all. 

In  Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  the  Demo- 
crats will  exert  themselves  to  the 
utmost,  although  there  does  not  seem 
pnd>ability  that  they  will  carry  either 
the  coui-seof  the  present  month,  there 

0  be  some  clearing  up  of  tho  factiou- 
blican  situation  in  Wisconsin.  Then? 
irithin  a  month  i>e  some  indication  of 
\  which  lalfor  troubles  and  other  cur- 
enis  are  to  affect  the  voting  in  Chicago. 
•cratB  are  going  to  try  hard  to  carry 
and  the  group  of  Rocky  Mountain 
Hie  political  situation  in  Colorado  can 
jutlined  after  the  middle  of  September, 
te  tickets  will  have  been  nominated 
cal  issnes  fairly  joined.  There  is  some 
of  opinion  on  the  question  whether  or 

1  be  best  for  the  Republicans  to  re- 
liovernor  Peabody.  who  is  held  le 
hy  the   representatives  of   organized 

oiLers  for  the  recent  drastic  way  in 
militia  Las  dealt  with  the  strike  situa- 


tion in  the  Cripple  Creek  district.  The  mililda 
has  now  been  withdrawn  from  all  disturbed 
neighborhoods  in  Colorado  and  the  local  author- 
ities have  resumed  sway. 


There  lias  been  &  veritable  deluge  of 
VKi'sial  material  printed  about 
tuation  in  Colorailo,  and  the 
uains  confused  both  as  to  the 
cii-  legal  and  ethical  hearings. 
'.  in  view  of  all  that  has  hap- 
ijuhi  have  been  better  if  the 
it  tried  so  hard  to  do 


Fb  Coforarfo. 


'   conlr 
the  f 


outside  public 

pened.  that   it 
State  authoriti 

their  duty  by  keeping  order  in  tho  Cripple 
district.  If  tho  militia  had  not  been  sent,  the 
citizens  wouhl  probably  have  arisen,  and.  after 
the  manner  of  a  frontier  vigilance  committee, 
dealt  in  a  drastic  way  with  dynamiters  and  an- 
archists who  had  come  into  Cripple  Creek  from 
the  Coeur  d'.\h'ne  and  other  centers  of  discord, 
in  ordi-r  to  mako  trouble  and  bring  disgrace 
upon  the  name  of  organiKeii  labor.  If  the  citi- 
zens in  their  desperation  had  driven  murderers 
anil  other  lawbreakers  o«t  of  the  communitv. 
they  would  have  lieen  acting  as  many  American 
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communities  have  been  obliged  to  act  in  times  of 
similar  emergency.  But  when  metliods  of  pro- 
cedure laid  down  in  the  Constitution  and  laws 
are  invoked,  one  expects  to  see  them  consistently 
pursued.  One  does  not  expect  to  see  the  militia 
organization  proceed  by  the  methods  of  a  vigi- 
lance committee.  It  was  not  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  men  who  were  deported,  and  doubtless 
some  of  them  riclily  deserved  all  and  more  than 
they  had  to  sutler.  Hut  such  means  for  ridding 
a  community  of  a  reign  of  terror  will  never  be 
pursued  without  causing  a  large  amount  of  local 
criticism  and  much  mihi  rebuke,  in  the  name  of 
constitutions  and  laws,  of  the  sort  that  Judge 
Parker  puts  into  his  speech  of  acceptance.  The 
Labor  Bureau  in  the  Department  of  Commerce 
arid  Labor  at  Washington  has  been  diligently 
and  impartially  investigating  the  whole  subject 
of  the  recent  troubles  in  the  Cripple  Creek  dis- 
trict, and  when  the  report  of  that  inquiry  be- 
comes public,  we  shall,  for  the  first  time,  have  ac- 
cess to  a  complete  and  exhaustive  resume  of  tlie 
facts.  The  Republicans  of  Colorado  are  in  such 
a  position  in  general  as  to  be  compelled,  both  by 
consistency  and  by  their  convictions,  to  uphold 
the  course  that  (Jrovernor  Peabodv's  administra- 
tion  has  pursued.  Yet  it  is  undoubte<lly  felt 
that  (Governor  l*eal)ody  has  aroused  a  good  deal 
of  personal  feeling  against  himself,  and  that 
some  workingnieu  in  Colorado  who  would  like 
to  vote  for  Tresident  Roosevelt  mav  not  know 
how,  umler  the  Australian  svstem,  to  vote  a 
split  ticket,  an<l,  in  case  of  Peabody's  renomina- 
tion,  may  be  driven  to  the  Democratic  fold. 

^.     ^      ,     Although  the  troubles  in  the  Cripple 

Disorders  in     ,  .        i         i •  •  i ,  •      111 

Another  (  reek  district  will  inevitably  be 
Direction.  (f^^^QviX  into  the  political  campaign  in 
Colorado,  tliey  tio  not  in  reality  belong  at  all  in 
the  domain  of  national  party  politics  :  and  Judge 
Parker,  thoiigli  in  most  respects  marvelously 
prudent  and  tactful,  has  shown  some  Lack  of 
ju<igmeiit  in  giving  nearly  one-half  of  his  speech 
of  acc<*ptajice  to  a  i)rearlmient  upon  law  and  order 
and  the  constitutional  rii^hts  of  the  citizen,  based 
upon  the  methods  used  in  en«liiiir  the  r«'ign  of 
terror  in  (Colorado's  altitinlinous  mining  district. 
For,  consistency  would  now  seem  to  recjuin*  that 
he  should  in  his  letter  rd"  acceptance  derive  his 
illustrations  from  more  recent  occurrences  at 
Statesl'oro,  <ia.  Several  iiKMnbers  of  a  family  in 
a  country  neij^hborhoo*!  had  l.)een  murdered.  A 
number  of  negroes  were  arrested  on  suspicion. 
The  machinery  of  the  law  worked  j)romptly,  and 
two  were  convicted  and  sentenced  to  be  hung. 
It  was  expected  that  others  still  detained  in  jail 
would  be  found  implicated,  and  in  due  time  con- 
victed.    The  mob,  however,  was  impatient,  and 


was   determined    to   break   the   jail  and  lynch 
the  negroes.     On  request  of  the  trial  judge,  a 
company  of  militia  was  called  out  to  guard  tlie 
jail.    It  was  fully  explained  to  the  mob  that  the 
processes  of  the  law  were  working  with  efficien- 
cy, and  the  confessions  of  the  two  men  already 
convicted  were  relied  upon  to  make  more  cer 
tain  the  conviction  of  several  others.      The  ni«>l. 
returned,  however,  and  soon  discovered  that  of 
the  company  of  a  hundred  militia  set  to  guard 
the  jail,  only  twenty-five  were  actually  on  duty. 
P^'urtlier,  it  readily  found  out  that  these  twenty- 
five  had  been  instructed  not  lo  load  their  gun?. 
After  some  show  of  resistance,  the  twentv-five 
were  easily  disarmed,  and   the   two    men   why 
had  been  convicted,  and  would  have  ])een  huiitr 
within  a  few  days,  were  taken  out,  tortured.  aD<i 
burned  at  the  stake.     Another  negro  wlio  ha'i 
been  arrested  and  held  on  suspicion,  but  whn 
was  released  for  lack  of  evidence  against  liiin, 
was  followed  by  a  company  of  armed  white  men 
and  ruthlessly  murdered.     Two  or  three  other 
negroes  in  the  neighborhood  were  also  murdere'l 
bv  members  of  the  mob,  and  a  considerable  nun: 
ber,  night  afUjr  night,  were  flogged  and  wametl 
to  leave  the  neighborliood. 


Colorado 
and 


In  Colorado,  we  are  told,  the  militia 
was  too  high-handed  in  putting  down 
Georgia.      ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ridding  the  community 

of  dynamiters  and  criminals.  In  Georgia,  the 
militia  was  supine,  and  the  mob  trampliHl  with- 
out hindrance  upon  every  safeguard  of  law  and 
order.  Colorado  has  a  Republican  for  governor, 
and  (Georgia  has  a  Democrat.  Both  situations 
grow  out  of  strictly  local  conditions.  Neither 
of  them  has  the  slightest  beaiing  upon  questions 
at  issue  between  supporters  of  President  Roose- 
velt and  supporters  of  Judge  Parker.  But  the 
Democrats  in  the  East,  who  insist  upon  reproacli- 
ing  the  liepublican  party  for  one  phase  or  an- 
other of  strife  and  trouble  in  Rockv  Mountain 
mining  camps,  must  not  expect  that  they  will 
hear  nothing  in  reply  about  one  phase  or  an- 
otluM"  of  disorder  in  Democratic  States.  Thev  will 
be  told  of  the  wanton  savagery  of  communities 
that  make  a  neighborhood  orgy  out  of  burning 
num  at  the  stake  who  are  alreadv  condemne<l  to 
legal  ex(»cution,  and  tiie  supineness  of  officials 
who  set  unarmed  men  to  guard  jails  against 
armed  mobs.  The  American  people  ought  to 
remem])er  that  underlying  facts  are  exactly  the 
same  in  campaign  years  as  in  any  other  years; 
and,  so  far  as  we  can  learn  it,  the  hard  truth  is 
that  in  the  main  the  conduct  of  Governor  Pea- 
body  in  attempting  to  enforce  law  and  order  in 
the  Cripple  Creek  district  has  been  creditabje, 
and  abundantly  entitles  him  to  reelection  ;  whiie» 
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hsDd.  tbe  reeroi  roncnn  of  khnrwi 
em  goTfmore  iii  ibe:r  aeM-m.inii- 
i  the  lyncLini:  evil  liae  1**-i:  DC-i  C'K.y 

oremoet  among  sli  ibese  sho'^j.i  ho 
Bmentioned  Virpinit's  i  riUiani  g.^-T- 
•nor,  the  Hon.  A.  J.  Monl*gTii>. 
ink's  governor.  I'Laries  B.  Ayccvk. 
e  a  tower  of  eirengih  ioi  law  anii 
ery  form  of  true  sctial  ind  educa- 
B8.  The  governor  of  Geoi^ia  is  not 
ameworthy  for  the  dreadful  oreur- 
atesboro.  Civilization  must  make 
ia  country  by  vigilance  and  atruK- 
liglily  cheering,  therefon'.  to  not*" 
^is  year  the  number  of  lynchingx 
im  States,  as  compared  with  fornicr 
a  marked  reduction.  The  o«usi>  of 
»di1y  advances  in  the  .South,  and 
,he  leaders  of  education  iHMtur  un- 
true function  of  the  country  iliw- 
ban  some  of  those  who  am  nuw  ili- 
outhem  school  movement.  Sevoral 
ern  States  have  now  decided  to  re- 
1  district  schools  shall  tfiacli  boiiio 
rinciplcBof  agriculture  and  induHtry. 
)  new  methods  thoroaghtyi:ffwaiv('  r.  ,.ia,  •  - 
nany  j'ears.  but  it  is  a  great  gain  ti> 
ight  to  he  done  and  Ui  havR  rca^h'^d 
termination.  Governor  Blanchard, 
..  with  a  f^tate  superintend  nnt  of 
irking  in  most  zealous  coopurati'm. 
to  make  educational  progress  his 
icy  and  chief  concern. 

here  is  a  poIiiiiTal  situation   in  thp      ii.i»rmr\'if  m'.«f.  »'•'■.■"•  fiTo'v-rn'    '  t.."-'l   r^tntf 
tate  of  Miasoun  ^har,  in  so  i  ».r.r,- .>  .j      :^f:xi».U,T  W,,,j»m  .f    Vt--.n«   '•nit."  '.t,*',  ,.f\f  '. 
fport*4  aa  t.j  aa7*  pr.-,.;  :r'^:  '■...x.'.  .       r,r',v'!r^7 -wirrr  .Uf,  V-,t  l(t"f  -r.'.T,-',    -,y 'l«r««n'I 
dnds 'if  iK'.w  pw.cirt  -.'-.rjii-:-^  -' 
ave  r-at*ii  '•ni.iiiii  %■  vfK  *f 
aborit  :;:.     \a  ■.>:.- r-^....-*  v- 
mon:r..    -M.'.   ^'-At-y,     '-■'    ::■ 
t  at&'.raey  ■.■?  ti:.  r..;-.,*  '.t.v,>- 
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OUCH  for  Roosevelt  and  tor  Folk. 
Tliis,  linweviT.  prcsiipiioBes  Mr.  Folk's  cniisent ; 
itiiil  it  is  mil.  likrly  tliat  tlic  Di'uioc ratio  man- 
ii^<?rs  of  Mittouuri  nould  liave  permitted  Mr. 
Kolk'o  inline  to  titaiid  at  the  head  of  tlie  Hepub- 
lirati  column  as  a  plan  for  Etnmptlieiiiiig  tlie 
lio..flfvclt  voti\  Fnr  that  limited  number  of 
p<'.iplo  wlio  Iiiivi'  the  courage  to  try  to  vote  a 
split  tioki't  on  ;iu  .Vnstraliaii  liallot  paper,  it  will 
Ix'-  eutiivly  piissihlc,  as  matters  stiiiid.  to  vote 
oiu'  way  ill  iiutiomil  politifs  and  anotlior  way  in 
Missouri  Slule  and  local  politics.  Hut  ni<«t 
v..tci-s  will  uoL  try  csiHTimfnta  of  tliat  stirt. 
Thi'ic  aiT  many  iK-publicans  tu  Missouri  wlio 
HVfii-  tliut  till"  true  logic  of  Democratic  corrup- 
tion, as  cxp-scl  l.y  Folk,  calls  for  Hepul.licau 
viciiuv.  c.ipcciiillv  wlicn  so  solid  and  comiietent 
a  husiiivs.s  man  as  Mr.  "Walbridge  is  the  candi- 
date. There  arc  ntlicr  Kepiililicaus  in  Missouri 
who  Ih'Hcv.'  Ihiit  Mr.  Folk  ought  to  be  elected 
at  all  hazards,  rcganllcss  of  his  associates  on  the 
ticket,  and  who  arc  of  opiuiou  that  in  their  de- 
sire lo  defeat  Folk  the  l>oodlit]g  element  would 
prefer  to  sec  AValliridge  elected. 

wtKiiOoikr  ^'''^-  stt"!"-  seems  scarcely  credible, 
"Boatitrs-  iiiasmiicli  as  Folk's  priDci{tal  ability 
frtftrt      j^j  j^  harm  lo  the  boodlcrs  lay  in  ilie 
mere  fad  of  his  heMinj:  ibe  office  of  circuit  at- 
torney.    Thus,  by  way  i.f  parallel,  it  is  easy  li> 
might  be  a  great  many  ras- 
n  ihecitvof  New  York  who. 


liii 


l"!;. 


wl...  U'.l 


e  t:i!il  U  w.'V.  .;  i.,-.ie  .■<■. 
lolu.\ciiulor«-,l  Fc.ksy-.v..v..i;:, 
|mi    bii.  name  at   the  kca.;    .■:' 
tii^ktt.  with  lh«idMil)»i  this  w. 

Um   In   «Ml    iMr  t«ll><4«.  '■  V  1:1 
or  **-     ^dl  at  Hm  hMd    : 
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:e  of  getting  Mr.  Jerome  out  of  the 
omey's  office,  which  he  now  holds, 
lore  than  glad  to  help  put  him  into  the 
chair,  where  he  could  do  them  no  di- 
rticnlar  harm.     Some  of  Mr.  Folk's 

the  ground  that  the  work  of  expos- 
secnting  corruption  and  fraud  in  St. 
at  the  State  capital  of  Missouri  has 

;  and  that  Mr.  Folk,  if  indeed  solely 

the  cause  of  political  purification, 
bve  sought  another  term  as  circuit  at- 
er  than  the  governorship,  where,  they 
ability  to  aid  the  cause  will  at  least  be 
liniehed.      The   governor's   term  in 

four  years,  and  Mr.  Folk's  friends 
'  thinking  of  him  as  a  Presidential 
n  1908.  Senator  Stone,  who  indorses 
Ulen  as  in  every  respect  quite  good 

him,  declares  that  Folk  had  sought 
of  alliance  or  compromise  with  these 
while  Mr.  Folk  himself  stoutly  denies 
wspapers  of  the  country  meanwliile, 

Mr.  Folk's  triumph  in  securing  the 

for  governor,  have  preached  many 
ermons  to  young  men  based  on  the 
ie  short  cut  to  political  success  now- 
,he  ambitious  youth  lies  not  in  being 
kble  tool  of  the  bosses  and  the  machine, 
ing  out  boldly  as  a  fighting  reformer. 
>me  should  carry  off  the  Democratic 

for  governor  of  New  York,  these 
>uld  be  repeated  with  a  mere  change  of 
anwhile,  there  is  always  a  little  danger 
Dung  reformer,  who  finds  that  his 
overthrow  the  wrong  and  uphold  the 
roving  an  easy  ladder  upon  which  he 
.  to  political  fame  and  fortune,  should 
je  sight  of  the  means  by  whicli  he  has 

Louis  and  Missouri  are  far  from 
led,  and  it  is  said  that  the  pool- rooms 
h  in  New  York  City  ! 

American  diplomacy  scored  another 
triumph  in  the  long  Roosevelt-Hay 
series  last  month.  It  had  been  im- 
obtain  a  respectful  and  business-like 
it  (^Constantinople  for  the  American 
I  the  presentation  of  just  claims.  It 
to  be  not  merely  a  question  of  the 
)f  American  schools  throughout  the 
r  yet  of  the  neglect  or  refusal  to  pay 
t  was  admittedly  due  for  wanton 
of  American  property.  But,  above 
:s,  it  had  come  to  be  a  question  of  the 
I  honor  of  the  American  Government. 
can  naval  squadron,  under  Admiral 
\  ordered  to  anchor  off  the  port  of 
id  another  American  fleet  of  l)attle- 


ships  under  Admiral  Barker  was  at  Gibraltar 
awaiting  call.  The  Sultan  at  once  found  it  con- 
venient to  see  Mr.  Leishman,  the  American  min- 
ister. There  was  a  prompt  exchange  of  views, 
and  Mr.  Leishman  was  able  to  inform  our  State 
Department  that  all  demands  had  been  conceded. 
The  great  point  gained  is  that  American  Protes- 
tant schools  and  colleges  are  henceforth  to  be 
placed  upon  the  same  footing  of  recognition 
throughout  the  Turkish  Empire  as  has  long  been 
accorded  the  institutions  of  the  Greek,  Catholic, 
and  otlier  Christian  bodies. 

'  Despite  the  conciliatory  tone  adopted 
Neutral  Ship-  by  the;  Russiau  Government  in  the 
ping  Again,  j^atter  of  the  seizure  of  the  British 
vessels  Malacca  and  Knight  Commander  by  the 
V^ladivostok  squadron,  its  promise  to  send  no 
more  of  the  volunteer  fleet  out  of  the  Black  Sea, 
except  as  merchantmen,  (commissioning  them 
regularly  as  men-of-war  from  some  other  Rus- 
sian port  afterward),  and  despite,  also,  the  re- 
lease of  part  of  the  cargo  of  the  ship  Arabia  by 
the  Russian  prize  court,  questions  of  the  duties 
of  neutrals  and  the  rights  of  neutral  vessels  in 
the  present  war  continue  to  agitate  Europe  and, 
to  a  certain  extent,  the  United  States  also.  The 
contention  of  the  British  Government  in  the 
matter  of  the  vessels  seized  in  the  Red  Sea  by 
the  Russian  raiders  was  twofold  :  ( 1 )  that  it  was 
for  the  seizing  vessel  to  prove  the  ultimate  des- 
tination of  the  cargo,  and  that  the  consignment 
to  a  neutral  port  of  goods  not  inherently  contra- 
band should  be  conclusive  evidence  of  their  legal- 
ity ;  (2)  the  undefined  status  of  the  Russian  ves- 
sels. ''If  they  are  warships,  they  had  no  right 
to  pass  through  the  Dardanelles  ;  if  they  are  not 
warships,  they  have  no  right  to  make  seizures  : 
they  are  pirates."  This  second  point  was  a 
vital  one.  Feeling  in  England  ran  so  high 
that  open  war  was  talked  of.  The  seizure  of 
(jerman  vessels  also  aroused  opposition,  and 
Russia's  own  ally,  France,  expressed  disap- 
proval. So  the  Red  Sea  seizures  were  dis- 
avowed, and  the  Peninsular  &  Oriental  Steam- 
ship Company's  liner  Malacca  was  released  in 
the  Mediterranean,  after  a  formal  exami- 
nation in  the  presence  of  Russian  and  British 
consuls.  Orders  were  sent  to  the  raiders  to 
make  no  more  captures.  The  act  of  the  com- 
manders of  the  Pdersburg  and  Smolensk,  Count 
Lamsdorff  attributes  to  "an  excess  of  zeal,"  and 
makes  an  apology.  This,  liowever,  leaves  open 
and  undecided  the  question  of  the  right  of  the 
Russian  Government  to  take  its  vessels  of  the 
volunteer  fleet  out  of  the  Black  Sea  as  merchant 
vessels  and  then  tntn^form  them  at  sea  into  ves- 
sels of  war. 
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,..  o,  ,/      ^A    great    deal   of    excitement   was 

The  Sinking  of  i    .      ti       i       j  ^t^ 

the  "Knight  arouseu  in  England  over  the  seizure 
Commander."  ^^^    sinking    of    the    British    ship 

Knit/ht  Commander  by  the  Russian  Vladivostok 
squadron  on  July  24.  The  Knight  Commander 
was  a  British  vcjssel  bound  for  Japan,  with  a 
cargo  consisting  chiefly  of  railroad  material  con- 
sign(»d  for  private  firms  of  Japan,  the  owners 
say,  but,  according  to  the  Russian  captain  who 
sank  h(»r,  really  destined  for  Chemulpho,  to  be 
used  ill  the  Japanese  military  railroad  in  Korea. 
Admiral  Jessen,  in  his  report,  declares  that  the 
captain  of  the  Knight  Commander  made  a  false 
stateiiK^nt  as  to  the  character  of  his  cargo,  which 
was  found  to  be  contraband  ;  and,  "  not  being 
able  to  bring  her  to  the  nearest  Russian  port 
without  manifest  danger  to  the  squadron,  owing 
to  her  not  having  enougli  coal,  we  sank  her,  after 
taking  off  all  her  crew  and  removing  her  papers.'' 
Again,  excitement  in  England  ran  high.  Pre- 
mier lialfour  referred  to  the  affair  in  Parliament 
as  an  ''  outrage  "  and  called  upon  Russia  for  an 
apology  and  reparation.  The  Russian  prize 
court  at  Vlatlivostok  confirmed  the  judgment  of 
Admiral  Jessen,  and  adjudged  the  Knight  Com- 
mander a  lawful  prize  of  war,  and  approved  the 
Russian  admiral's  sinking  her,  in  view  of  his 
inability  to  bring  her  into  port. 

A  few  days  after  the  seizure  of  the 
Cargo  Knight  Commander^  another  British 
fnuoiued.  yessel,  the  Arabia  J  one  of  the  Ham- 
burg-American liners,  chartered  by  the  American 
Trailing  Company,  was  captured  near  the  Japa- 
nese coast,  and  sent  to  Vladivostok  under  a 
prize  crew.  Her  cargo  consisted  of  2,700  tons 
of  flour,  billed  to  Hongkong,  and  460  tons  of 
flour  and  540  tons  of  railroad  iron  billed  to 
Japanese  ports.  This  cargo  was  mostly  Ameri- 
can owned.  The  prize  court  at  Vladivostok  de- 
cided that  the  ship  and  as  much  of  her  cargo  as 
was  destined  for  China  were  not  contraband. 
These  were  accordingly  released,  and  that  part 
of  the  cargo  consisting  of  flour  and  railroad 
material  destined  for  Japan  was  ct>nflscated. 


What  h 
Contraband  ? 


Karlv  in  P'ebruarv.  the  Russian  (ruv- 
eminent  issued  a  list  of  articles  which 
it  intended  to  regard  as  contnkl>and. 
Tliis  list  consisted  of  a  numb(»r  of  foodstuffs 
ami  othiT  conimndities,  which,  according  to  the 
American  and  Knglish  view,  are  contraband 
onlv  under  certain  circumst^uices.  and  cannot  be 
declared  so  on  the  mere  statement  of  the  bellig 
erent.  Munitions  of  war  are,  uf  course,  always 
contraband.  Railroad  supplies,  if  inteniletl  u> 
ftr" ■  **■-  ^-'^^my's  military  opt* rations  :  food- 
id  for  the  fighting  forces  or  the 


l>eleaguered  towns  of  the  enemy,  are  also 
band.  Railroad  supplies,  foodstuffs,  an< 
commodities,  however,  which  are  not  < 
intended  for  the  use  of  the  military  a 
not  contraband  according  to  the  best  auti 
on  international  law,  and  according  to  i 
tional  custom.  It  is  for  the  raiding  v< 
prove  their  belligerent  destination,  if  it  d 
so  appear  on  the  manifest  of  the  capture 
The  Russian  position  is  contained  in  th< 
official  statement  given  out  upon  the  sei 
the  Arabia:  '* Foodstuffs  consigned  to  f 
my's  port  in  sufficient  quantity  to  create  t 
sumption  that  it  is  intended  for  the  use 
government's  military  or  naval  forces,  an 
facie  contraband  and  sufficient  to  warran 
ing  the  vessel  for  decision  of  a  prize  coui 

There  is,  indeed,  no  intern 
Sink  Neutral  definition  of  Contraband,  b 
Ships,  Western  world  is  fairly  well 
upon  the  doctrine  of  *'  continuous  voyagej 
the  fact  that  some  commodities  may  be,  < 
not  be,  contraband,  according  to  their  d 
tion.  It  is  not  likely  that  Europe  ai 
United  States  will  permit  Russia  to  su] 
their  Oriental  trade,  nor  will  they  acqui* 
the  judgment  of  a  Russian  naval  commai 
to  his  right  to  sink  a  neutral  vessel  on 
sumption  that  she  is  carrying  contrabai 
that  the  immediate  safety  of  his  warshi] 
more  value  than  the  neutral,  whose  transg 
has  not  been  proven,  and  the  very  evidi 
whose  wrong-doing  he  destroys  when  he  sii 

It  is  gratifying  to  learn  tl 
Off  Principles  June  1 0  last,  the  American  St 
inooioed.  partment,  in  a  circular  to  An 
ambassadors  in  Europe,  defined  our  con< 
of  the  rights  of  neutrals  so  clearly  thai 
can  be  no  mistake.  Secretary  Hay  says 
ring  to  the  Russian  list : 

The  recognition  in  principle  of  the  treatmeDl 
and  other  fuel  and  raw  cotton  as  absolutely  oon' 
of  war  might  ultimately  lead  to  a  total  inhil 
the  sale  by  neutrals  to  the  people  of  belligerent  i 
all  articles  which  could  be  finally  conyerted 
lary  uses. 

Such  au  extension  of  the  principle  by  treaii 
and  other  fuel  and  raw  cotton  as  absolutely  ooQ 
of  war,  simply  because  they  are  shipped  by  a 
to  a  uon-blockade<l  port  of  a  belligerent^  would 
I)ear  to  be  in  accord  with  the  reasonable  and 
rights  of  a  neutral  commerce. 

The  whole  Russian  contention  as  to  • 
band  is  "not  in  accord  with  the  reasonal 
lawful  rights  of  neutral  commerce.'* 
bv  our  American  authorities. 
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ote  further  from  Mr.  Hay's  criticism  : 
indple  aader  coiutiderfttioa  might,  tberefon.', 
ed  80  as  to  &ppl]'  to  every  article  of  haman 
tt  migbtbe  decl&red  contraband  ot  war  simply 
.  miglit  altimately  become  la  any  degree  lue- 
dllgereat  for  military  pnriiaaes. 

By  Angaet  20,  the  Japanese  land 
forces  were  so  near  the  main  works 
""  of  Port  Arthur,  and  the  Russian  fleet 
n  so  hopelessly  scattered  and  disabled. 
fsll  of  the  fortrees  was  plainly  only  a  few 
tant.  On  August  18,  Genera!  Nogi,  com- 
of  the  besieging  army,  sent  in  his  suui- 

Borrender.  The  terms  he  offered  pro- 
t&t  the  garrison  should  march  out  with 
ira  of  war  and  join  General  Kuropatkin  ; 
DOD-combatants  should  be  brougld  to  a 
signaled  by  the  Japanese,  and  tliat  the 

warships  in  the  harbor  (the  battleships 
,  Sti'ostopol,  Pohitda,  Pensviet,  and  Pol- 
1  the  ftrmored  cruiser  Bayan,  with  twelve 

destroyers  and  four  gtinboata)  be  sur- 
i  to  the  Japanese.  General  Stocssel. 
siftn  commander,  who  had  held  the  Tort- 
liallantly  for  sis  months,  despite  a  very 
supply  of  coal  and  ammunition,  had  re- 
lese  terms  absolntely,  and.  as  we  went 
t,  it  was  announced  that  the  Japanesi' 
&king  a  final  assault  upon  the  works. 
«9es  had  been  very  heavy,  some  accounts 

them  as  high  as  15,000  men.  The  heav- 
es were  due  to  the  electric  mines  which 
sians  had  been  using  to  great  advantage 
iCe  the  siege  began.  For  a  month,  tlie 
78  had  been  closing  in  slowly  upon  the 
,  gaining  point  by  point,  suffering  terri- 
les  in  men,  but  advancing  relentlessly, 
r  charges,  the  Japanese,  even  according 

enemies,  displayed  the  most  furious  and 
!ly  fearless  dash,  particularly  in  their 
attacks.  In  the  later  eggag^ments,  they 
id  the  extended  formati^gs  adopted  by 
:ish  in  the  South  African  war,  with  t1i<; 
lat  the  losses  were  less  severe.  The  losses 
within  the  Russian  lines  at  Port  Arthur 
»,  unquestionably,  been  very  severe. 

The  beginning  of  the  end  with  Port 
Arthur  was  the  capture  by  the  Jap- 
"''  anese,  on  July  26  or  27,  of  Wolf 
a  of  the  main  defenses  of  the  city,  within 
es  of  the  inner  fortifications.  Planting 
•y  siege  guns  on  this  eminence,  the  in- 
army  was  able,  not  only  to  bombard  the 
lelf  and  partially  demolish  the  dry-dock 
larbor.  but  to  reach  the  Russian  vessels 
res  by  vertical  fire.  Oo  August  10.  this 
become  so  severe  as  to  force  the  fleet 


from  its  anchorage,  to  take  desperate  chances 

with  Admiral  Togo  outside  the  harbor.  At 
dawn,  the  Russian  vessels  (six  battleships,  four 
cruisers,  and  eight  or  more  torpedo  boats  and 
destroyers)  emerged,  and  attempted  to  break 
through  the  Japanese  cordon  to  escape  or  to 
join  the  Vladivostok  squadron.  With  seven  bat- 
tleships, eleven  cruisers,  and  thirty  smaller  war- 
craft,  Admiral  Togo  received  the  Russians. 
After  a  forty  minutes'  encounter,  the  latter,  bent 
on  flight,  not  fight,  had  succeeded  in  penetrating 
the  Japanese  line,  had  escaped  the  mines  laid 
for  them,  and  were  dashing  for  AVeihaiwei. 
liut  Admiral  Togo  pursued,  and  at  five  o'clock 


in  the  evening  overtook  the  fugitives.  In  a 
three  hours'  battle,  during  which  the  firing  was 
never  at  a  less  range  than  3,800  yards, — and 
often  at  a  much  greater  one. — the  Russian  fleet 
was  scattered  or  disabled.  The  Japanese  losses 
were  not  heavy  comparatively.  Admiral  Togo 
reported  1 00  killed,  altogether,  and  29  wounded. 
most  of  them  on  his  flagship,  the  Mikasa,  which 
had  borne  the  brunt  of  the  fighting. 

.  Five    Russian  ships  returned  to  the 

Ratiian  harbor  of  Port  .\rthUr,  and  several 
'''/""■  sought  refuge  in  neutral  Chinese  and 
German  ports.  Tlie  Gmrevitdi,  one  of  the  finest 
Russian  ))attle8hips  (which  was  injured  in  the 
first  attack  on  Port  Arthur,  in  February),  suf- 
fered ti-rril.ly.    More  thuti  ihtfte.  Wt^vXyv^A,  <i\.Vsit 
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(In  oonimftnd  ot  th«  Rowiiui  troopa  Kt  Port  Arlliiir.) 

crew  perished.  Her  funnels  were  shot  away, 
her  Bteering-gear  wrecked,  and  her  value  as  a 
fighting  unit  quite  destroyed.  Admiral  Witt- 
shoeft,  actual  Riissian  naval  commander,  was 
killed  on  the  deck  of  the  Czarevitch,  which  found 
a  temporary  haven  in  the  neutral  port  of  Taing- 
Tau,  at  tlie  entrance  to  the  German  bay  of 
Kiau-Chau.  There,  in  accordani-e  with  the 
regulations  of  inti-rnational  law,  the  flag  of  the 
CxnrevUcli  was  lowered,  and  she  was  completely 
dismantled  by  the  Germans,  in  whose  hands  she 
will  remain  until  the  end  of  the  war.  The 
crusier  Xovik,  and  the  torpedo-boat  Bezhumi, 
also  sought  refuge  at  Tsing-'raii.  They  were 
liotli  forced  to  leave  at  the  i'xpiration  of  the 
twenty-fonr  hours  permitted  by  the  law  of  na- 
tions. The  S"i-ik  escapi-d,  and  reached  one  of  the 
portsof  the  Russian  island  of  Sakhalin.  The  cruis- 
er A«ki)hl  and  the  destroyer  (irozoi-oi  were  not 
quick  enough,  and,  on  August  Kt,  they  put  into 
the  international  port  of  Shanghai,  which,  for 
naval  administration  purposes,  is  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Chinese  Taotai.  or  governor. 
The  Askold  had  two  of  her  stacks  shot  away, 
and  there  was  a  great  hole  in  her  side.  Alto- 
gether, she  hod  been  i>enetrated  over  two  hun- 
iJmil  timps    hy  Ja/uiiii-se  sliells.     The  Chinese 


governor  gave  the  cojnmanders  of  the 
Jind  the  Groxovoi  forty-eight  hours  in  * 
make  the  "  reasonable  repairs  "  allowed  1 
national  usage,  and  then  demanded  tl: 
leave  the  harbor  or  dismantle  their 
'I'he  Itupsiana  refused  to  do  either,  relyii 
claimed,  on  the  weakness  of  the  Chine 
ad  niinist ration  to  force  them. 

.„  .  .    *'ne   of    the  Russian    cunW 

Japan  Violatrs  ,.       ,  .    ,     .  ,       ,  ~ ,  , 

C»/b»s»  U'/cshilchii,  hotly  pursued  by 
*■""■'"•■  Jaimnese  destroyerB.  the  .^sa; 
h'asumi,  fled  to  t!ie  Chinese  port  of 
Her  commander,  the  Ilussians  say,  ■ 
agn>od  to  dismantle,  and  had  actually  r 
part  of  his  guns  and  engines,  and  lowf 
flag,  to  the  satisractiim  of  the  Chefu 
The  two  Japanese  ilostroyers,  however,  t 
tile  Russians  into  the  harbor,  an<l  their 
lioarded  the  gunboats,  to  satisfy  tliemi 
Ithey  say) — that  slio  was  honestly  obsen 
rules  of  neutrality,  and  not  planning  to 
This,  of  course,  is  no  defense  of  their 
The  lii/esftilelni  was  under  Chinese  ae 
and  inviolable.  Any  complaints  or  rep 
tions  sliould  have  been  made  to  the 
[lort  officials.  The  Russians  resented  th 
of  the  Japanese,  and  a  fight  ensued.  T 
sian  commander  gave  orders  to  blow 
ship,  but  the  attempt  failed.  Peveral 
.liipnnese  were  killed,  and  in  the  end, 
destroyers  seized  the  Russian  boat,  towt 
of  the  harbor,  and  disappeared  with  i 
Japanese  account  agrees  substantially  w 
but  declares  that  the  Russians,  besides  j 
to  escape,  forced  the  fight  without  cans 
St.  Petersburg  Government,  acting  thro 
^'rench  foreign  office,  promptly  filed  a 
Against  this  violation  of  Chinese  neutral: 
the  same  time,  Japan  protested  against 
fusal  of  the  Askold  and  Grozovoi  to  le 
harbor  of  Shangliai  or  to  disarm,  threat) 
enforce  Chinese  neutrality  herself  in  tl 

Admiral  Kamimurn  has  ad 
Squaiirw  personal  pledge  to  bind  the 
"""■'*"'■  promise  that  no  more  Briti* 
will  be  sunk  by  the  Vladivostok  squadro: 
Hogatj/r  is  oti  tile  rocks,  north  of  Russia' 
ern  harboi'.  The  liurik  is  at  the  bottoi 
Korean  Strait,  with  more  than  five  hun 
her  crew,  and  the  Itossia  and  the  Gron 
virtually  falling  to  pieces  in  the  ha 
Vladivostok,  battered  almost  to  scrap-ir 
a  five  hours'  battle  with  the  Japanese  ahi 
August  14,  Admiral  Kamimura  had  h 
looked-for  opportunity,  and  the  Japanese, 
which  has  nciw  resulted  in  wiping  out 
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naval  Btreni^h  off  the  Eastern  seas  is  now  dis 
closed.  Admiral  Kamimura  caught  the  X'ladi 
vostok  ships  in  the  Straits  of  Korea.  It  is 
prol.»able  that  he  had  been  at  this  point  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  for, •contrary  to  current 
English  and  American  belief,  the  Japanese  com 
inander  had  not  been  detailed  to  destroy  the 
Vladivostok  fleet.  He  is  under  the  direct  com 
iTiand  of  Admiral  To^o.  who  had  detailed  him. 
nut  to  seek  the  Russian  vessels,  but  to  prevent 
the  Port  Arthur  squadron  from  getting  to  Vladi- 
vostok in  case  it  escaped  the  blockading  Japanese, 
and  to  intercept  the  Vladivostok  ships  should 
they  trj"  to  run  to  Port  Arthur.  Togo's  plan 
was  to  hammer  away  at  Port  Arthur,  and  neglect 
the  northern  Russian  fleet  entirelv.  He  is  re- 
ported as  saying  that  it  could  do  nothing  to  affect 
the  general  result  of  the  war.  It  could  not  in- 
jure Japanese  towns  or  seriously  interfere  with 
Japanese  commerce,  l»esides  it  had  already  «lon<' 
more  harm  to  Russia  than  to  Japan,  by  stirring 
up  anti-Rossian  feeling  in  England.  (Termany. 
and  tlie  United  States  over  int<*rference  with 
neutral  commerce.  Let  the  Vladivostok  ship.s 
go  on  and  make  trouble  for  Russia,  said  Admiral 
Tog<^i.      Antl  this  was  the  policy  pursued. 

llie  gigantic  maneuvers  of  the  three 

Decisiire      Japanese    armies    opposed    to    (len- 

Battte  Hear,  ^^^j  Kuropatkin,  in  Manchuria,  had 

brought  all  the  lines  so  close  togeth*^r  by  Au- 
i^st  2n  that  the  Russian  commander  could 
scarcely  escape  a  general  battle.  The  excellent 
system  of  intercommunication  l»etweeu  the  Jap- 
anese armies  and  between  the  different  sections 
of  the  same  army  (described  in  our  article  <»n 
page  332  of  this  Review)  had  enabled  Gen- 
erals Kuroki,  Oku,  and  Xodzu  to  work  almost 
as  though  in  personal  touch  with  on*»  anoth»'r. 
The  second  army,  under  Oku,  after  a  blooily 
battle,  on  July  24,  at  the  point  of  the  hayonet. 
t<Hik  the  important  town  of  Tashi-C'hao.  on  i\u- 
railrc»ad.  and  forced  tlie  Russia i is  to ^•'Htv  Tt 
the  strongly  walle<l  city  of  Haicheng.  Hy  a  de- 
cisive battle  at  Simuchen.  a  dav  or  two  hiter. 
Oku  turned  the  Russian  right  flank.  whii«- 
Kuroki.  from  the  north,  forced  th*'  important 
Yangtse  pass  (on  July  29)  in  a  shari*  encounter. 
in  which  the  Russian  general.  Count  Keller. — 
successor  to  (general  Sassulitch — was  killed. 
The  Russian  commander  then  found  IlaiclKMig 
untenable,  and  accordingly  evacuate<l  that  r-ity. 
and  retired  to  his  T^ase  at  Lia«»  Vang.  Thi> 
town  had  b^^en  heavilv  fortified,  and  was  situ- 
ated  in  the  center  of  bristling  fortifirations  for 
fifteen  miles  about  it  on  all  sides.  It  is  here 
that  botli  Jafianese  and  Russians  expect  that  the 
decisive  battle  f>f  the  war  will  Ije  fought. 


Meanwhile,  General  Kuroki  had  l»een 
Capture  of    tlirowiuij:  out   liis  lines  to  thr  north 

of  the  Russians,  seeking  to  cut  off 
(General  Kuropatkin  fr<»m  the  main  of  the  rail- 
road at  Mnkdfn,  the  capital  of  Manchuria.  The 
Takushan  (third)  army,  under  (n*neral  Xodzu. 
marching  northward,  paralh-l  to  the  railroad. 
had  so  threatened  the  Russian  flank  that,  with 
the  capture  of  Tashi-Chao  by  (General  Oku.  the 
Russians  had  decided  t<»  aban»Mn  Vinkow,  which 
they  evacuated  without  a  strugigle.  Vinkow  is 
tin*  treaty  ])ort  of  Xewchwang.  an<i  its  {possession 
j^ivcs  tln^  .lapanese  army  a  new  Irnse.  Xewchwang 
itself,  which  the  Japanese  at  nuce  op»'ned  to  neu- 
tral trade,  is  an  important  city,  a  large  railroad 
••enter,  with  a  fnn'iirn  tradt-  nf  :5.>(K000,000  a 
vcar.  lariielv  British  all'^  .\iiierican.  With  the 
city,  the  Japanese  took  the  local  branch  of  the 
Russo-Cliinese  liank.  wliich  had  iin»re  than  $25,- 
000. OOo  loaned  out  la  local  concerns.  Regarding 
this  bank  as  th»*  property  of  tin?  Russian  Gov- 
ernment, it  is  announcc«l  that  Japan  will  hold 
its  assj'ts  and  profits  in  .Manehuiia  as  legitimate 
s|H»ils  «'f  war. 

.\s  th«*   Japanrsc  s»MnicirrU?  narrows 
'^"p^if!"*  ^"    ahout    <bMicral    Kumpatkin.    the 

position  of  the  Russian  commander- 
in-chief  hemmcs  critical  indeed.  It  is  true 
that.  With  their  <-oncHiit ration,  his  forces  be- 
come more  forniiilai'le,  Imt  th<'  difficulties  which 
fact;  him  an*  tr«Miiend«.»us.  Witli  the  rains  mak-  . 
ing  thr  n-ads  like  rivrrs.  with  a  temperature  of 
Hin  degr*'«'s  Fahrenheit,  even  when  the  sun  is 
hidden,  the  h«?avily  lamlened  Russian  soldiers 
are  in  dire  straits.  It  is  rei»orted  of  (jeneral 
Kun»patkin  that,  when  he  started  for  the  far 
Kast.  h«'  n-inarked  to  a  friend:  ••  The  first 
month  they  will  say  that  I  am  inactive,  the 
s»'Cond  tiiat  I  am  ineapable,«and  t,he. third  that  I 
am  a  tridt<»r.  because  we  j^liall   l)e  rejmlsed  and 

r'^S^^-  "^^^'J^ll  ^^^  ^^J^  people  talk,  finnly  ad- 
hering to  my  resolution  not  to  advance  lx»fore 
I  have  all  the  forces  1  n«'ed."  The  Russian 
}r«Mieral  has  c«rtain!y  suffered  fr'»m  lack  of 
e«|ui[>irient.  Tlie  SilM-riaii  levii-s  d'»  not  fight 
like  Kun»pean  troni»s.  and  it  is  persistently  re 
port»'d  tliat  ihi-  lamoii.s  raiin.»a'l  \\n<  practically 
i»roken  -i'fwn.  Four  iiK^nrhs  a«r'\  <Ieneral  Kuro- 
patkin was  a'iviseil  to  tak«-  the  jM.sition  he  has 
iH.»w  i.e«-n  forei'.j  t'.  take.  Tiien  he  nii^ht  have 
I'etire'i  v«.i]unta?:ly  t..  .Muk-len.  Now  he  has 
r»ei*ii  l-eat»ii  j-aek.  !o>iii;^r  ^11  .Manchuria,  and 
seriously  iini-airiiiL'  t'.«-  ,■•'••■. i-\  .,f  his  men.  The 
liU^sians  havi-  a/Aavs  st'«"«i  their  ground 
bravely,  but  they  have  |.e«-n  ont.i'. .u;rlit.  r»utniim- 
bered.  and  o]ir»r»'n«-i;ili'd  at  evi-rv  \>oint.  Vet. 
they  have  no  thou^'»  \  ..^  u\\\\\v.\\"  A\'*.V'\\V. 
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^  ^^  On  the  day  that  the  battleship  Czare- 
Born  to  vitch  took  ref uge  from  the  parsuing 
tko  Ciar,  Japanese  in  a  German  port,  the  real 
hnman  Czarevitch  was  born,  in  the  imperial  villa 
at  Peterhof .  The  long-desired  heir  to  the  Russian 
throne  came  into  the  world  on  August  12.  He 
will  be  christened  Alexis  Nikolaivitch,  and,  if 
he  reigns,  it  will  be  as  Alexis  II.  Already  he 
has  been  gazetted  Grand  Hetman  of  all  the  Cos- 
sacks of  the  Empire,  and  the  nation  is  wild  with 
joy.  The  Czarina,  who  has  always  been  very 
unpopular  among  Russians,  because  of  her  Eng- 
lish ways,  and  because  she  liad  given  birth  to 
daughters  only  (there  are  four  little  grand 
duchesses),  is  now  regarded  with  great  affection. 
It  is  a  thorny  crown,  a  burdensome  heritage,  in 
a  troublous  time,  that  has  come  to  the  little 
prince.  The  next  defeat  in  Asia  may  com- 
pletely shatter  the  military  prestige  of  his  future 
empire,  and  the  next  assassination  may  cost  him 
his  father.     Dark  days  lie  ahead  of  him.  / 

The  assassination  of  Minister  von 
Sf'^PiVk^  Plehve  will   not  be   followed  by  a 

•/  von  riomoo,  _.        .  ,      ,  i-*        . 

Russian  revolution.  Russians  are 
not  given  to  revolutions.  The  mass  is  too  illit- 
erate and  too  apathetic,  and  there  is  no  great 
metropolitan  city  to  act  as  a  center  of  fermen- 
tation, but,  according  to  private  information 
from  the  Russian  capital,  things  are  beginning 
to  ferment  there.  Many  thinking  Russians 
blame  the  Czar.  They  anticipate  that  the  Jap- 
anese will  win,  and  that  a  period  of  great  dis- 
tress and  internal  trouble  will  ensue.  But  the 
future  is  dark,  and  no  one  can  predict  anything 
confidently.  The  Nihilists  on  the  Continent 
outside  of  Russia  are  divided  into  two  camps. 
Prince  Kropotkin  thinks  that  the  result  of  the 
war  will  be  to  postpone  reform.  Mrs.  Stepniak, 
and  the  other  school,  exult  over  every  Japanese 
victory  as  a  stepping-stone  to  free  Russia.  Some 
upheaval  is  predicted  which  will  result  in  a  long 
step  toward  a  constitutional  monarchy.  A  few 
days  after  the  assassination  of  Minister  von 
Plehve,  the  question  of  the  formation  of  a  re- 
sponsible cabinet  was  actually  submitted  to  the 
Czar,  but  did  not,  we  are  told,  meet  with  his  ap- 
proval.   Some  predict  a  holy  war  against  Turkey. 

^  There   is  to-day,   in   Russia,  a  very 

Progress  active  revolutionary  party,  entirely 
in  Russia,  (ijgtinct  from  the  Nihilists  and  bomb- 
throwers,  which  is  working  for  this  very  consti- 
tutional monarchy.  The  managers  of  this  party, 
living  in  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  England, 
are  in  close  alliance  at  home  with  what  would 
be  called  labor  organizations  in^this  country, 


but  their  ranks  include  most  of  the  acientific 
men,  the  authors,  and  students  of  Russia.  Id 
spite  of  the  police,  the  literature  of  this  party  is 
smuggled  across  the  border  and  into  the  luuidi 
of  the  people,  spilteding  even  throughout  the 
army.  The  Czar*B  ministers  do  not  lose  sight 
of  a  possible  uprising.  This  ia  shown  by  the 
fact  that  they  have  not  yet  sent  their  beet  troops 
to  the  front.  Russia's  strongest  arm  is  kept  at 
home.  While  the  revolutionary  party  has  sot 
yet  had  any  opportunity  to  arise,  if  Rusaia  ahooU 
send  away  her  home  guards,  an  outbreak  in  boA 
Poland  and  Finland  would,  undoubtedly,  aooa 
follow.    Thus,  Russia's  real  problem  is  at  honoL 

Much   will    depend    on    the  Cnrli 
^  ^'rJJJJ""''''  choice  of  a  successor  to  the  late  Min- 
ister von  Plehve,  who  was 


nated  on  July  28,  while  on  his  way  to  Peterhof 
to  report  to  his  master.  The  late  Russian  min- 
ister of  the  interior  was  a  typical  bureaucrat,  the 
logical  product  of  the  Russian  autocracy,  a  sort 
of  glorified  chief  of  secret  police.  Two  of  hit 
predecessors  in  office  (Bogliopoff,  in  189S,  and 
Sipiaguine,  in  1902)  met  death  at  the  •ssassin'i 
hands  for  less  detestable  deeds  than  his.  Von 
Plehve  was  the  finished  product  of  the  brutal  re- 
actionary party  in  Russia^  its  representative  ii 
politics,  as  Pobiedonostsef!  is  in  religious  matteia 
These  two  types  stand  for  the  Rusaia  which  ii 
looking  backward.  Serge  de  Witte,  who  wm 
«  kicked  up  stairs  "  to  pleaae  the  late  minister  of 
the  interior,  is  one  of  the  few  leaden  who  aie 
striving  to  turn  the  face  of  "Holy  Rusaia"  to* 
ward  the  future  and  progress.  Von  Flehveli 
assassin  died  without  implicating  any  one  ebi^ 
and  the  Czar,  it  was  reported,  was  not  to  he 
harmed  by  the  malcontents.  As  chief  of  the 
famous  "  Third  Section  "  of  the  Russian  eeciet 
police,  von  Plehve  suppressed  all  the  newspapen 
so  completely  that  he  was  regarded  as  the  most 
<< efficient"  official  of  the  empire.  His  record n  j 
secretary  of  state  for  Finland,  and  in  pattisg 
down  the  aspirations  of  students  and  Jew%  ii 
given  in  an  article  which  we  quote  on  page  34& 
We  have  his  own  word  for  it  that  he  haid  greit 
plans  for  reform.  He  had  actually  introdnoal 
into  the  Imperial  Council  a  law  repealing  tbi 
regulation  which  forbade  the  Jews  to  live  withia 
thirty  miles  of  the  frontier,  and  he  had  acta- 
ally  drafted  a  new  peasi^t  code,  when  popular 
vengeance  overtook  him.  While  undouhiedly 
a  sincere  man,  his  record,  as  characterised  by 
our  ez-ambassador  to  Russia,  Andrew  D.  WhiMp 
in  a  recent  interview,  is  "blackened  by  seieii^^ 
of  the  wickedest  deeds  in  the  history  of  the  h^ 
two  centuries.'* 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 

(FVOm  Jlliv  tl  In  Auvurl  TO,   IMI,.) 


ICS  AND  OOVKKNMBNT-AHERICAN. 

-HiBBonri  Democrau  iiomiDsl«  Jowph  \ 


•Prealdeat  RooMvelt  formally  accepts  the 
.  for  the  Presldene;  madB  by  the  Republi- 

•1  ConrentloD North  Dakota  Democrats 

L  F.  Be|{ge  for  governor. 

President  RooBevelt  retnrUB  to  WashlDgton 

ominer  home  at  Oyster  Bay',  N.  Y The 

tOB  TraBBiiry  Department  decides  that  the 
tnal  nme  la  Dot  a  part  of  the  United  Staten, 
r  the  sole  control  ol  the  PresldeDt  until  Con- 
ies a  fonn  of  govemment  for  It. 
.— Cbalrman  Cort«lyon  announces  the  mem- 
the  executive  campaign  committee  of  the 

National    Committee  (see   page   2)H) 

D  (State)  Democrats  nominate  ex-Senabir 
ner  for  governor. 

.—Senator  Charles  W.  Fairbanks  is  formally 
lianomlnation  for  U)e  Vice-Presidency  by  the 
I  National  Convention Chairman  Tag- 
Democratic  National  Committee,  annouDceK 
ment  of  William  F.  Sheehan,  of  New  York, 
n  of  the  executive  committee,  and  George 
tbody,  of  New  York,  as  treaaurer  of  the 
immittee  —  Michigan  Democrats  nominate 

le  N.  Ferris  for  governor Indiana  Demo- 

iat«  John  W.  Kero  for  governor. 

L — Kansas  Democrats  and  Populists  nomi- 

I  M.  Dale  for  governor West   Virginia 

Dominate  .Tohn  Comwell  for  governor, 

— Chief  Judge  Parker  resigns  from  the  Sew 

tof  Appeals Idaho  Bepnbli cans  nominate 

looding  for  governor. 

L— President  RooHcrelt  retnses 

it  death  Imposed  od  a  nc^rro  for  asxault. 

. — Delaware  RepnbllcanB  ("regular'')  i 

DMiph  B.  Chaadler  for  govenior. 


August  10.— Judge  Alton  B.  Parker,  of  New  York, 
formally  accepts  the  nomlustion  tor  the  PresideDcy 
made  at  St.  Louis  by  the  Democratic  National  ('oiiven- 

August  12.— Nebraska  Democrats  and  Populists  nom- 
inate George  W.  Berge  (Pop.)  for  governor. 

Angust  16. — Idaho  Democrats  nominate  ex-Unlted 
States  Senator  Henry  Heitfeld  for  governor. 

August  17. — Elx-Senator  Henry  G.  Davis,  of  West 
Virginia,  formally  accepts  the  Democratic  nomination 
for  the  Vice-Presidency. 

August  18.— Thomas  E.  Watson,  of  Georgia,  and 
Thomas  Tibbies,  uf  NebraskH,  candidates  of  the  Popu- 
list party  fur  President  and  Vice-President  respec- 
tively, are  notilled  of  their  nominations  at  New  York. 

P01.IT1C3  AND  OOVERNMENT— FOREIGN. 

July  £3.— The  New  Zealand  Government's  Anancial 
policy  is  attacked  by  the  opposition. 

July  38. —M.  Plehve,  Russian  minister  of  the  inte- 
rior, is  OBsasBlnated  at.  S^  Petersburg  (see  page  8MJ 

The  Natal  Parliament  is  prorogued A  motion  of 

want  of  conlldence  in  the  South  Australian  Govern- 
ment Is  defeated. 

August  1.— President  Nord,  of  Haiti,  accuses  the 
foreign  population  of  willfully  raising  the  rate  of  ex- 
change. 

Angust  T.— British  troops  enter  the  city  of  Lassa,  un- 
opposed ;  the  Dalai  Lama  Bees  to  a  monastery  eighteen 
miles  away The  Kussian  minister  of  railroads  de- 
clines the  offers  of  foreign  companies  to  lay  another 
line  of  rails  on  the  Siberian  line. 

August  10.— The  British  (government  announces  In 
the  House  of  Commons  that  no  imperial  conference 
will  be  called  nor  a  commission  appointed  to  examine 

the  EnglUOi  fiscal  condition The  Canadian  Parlia- 

meot  is  prorogued. 

August  IB.— The  British  Parliament  Is  prorogued. 

August  20.- The  truce  between  the  InsurgentA  in 
Paraguay  and  the  government  troops  is  extendeil. 

IHTBRNATIONAl.  RELATIONS. 

July  38.- Rossiapromlses  to  make  reparation  to  Eng- 
land for  the  capture  of  merchant  vessels. 

July  ■29.^The  Vatican's  reply  to  the  French  Govern- 
ment's note,  demanding  the  recall  of  the  letters  sum- 
moning the  bishops  of  Dlgon  and  Laval  Co  Rome,  is 
received  at  Paris,  and  necesHltates  tbe  severing  of  diplo- 
matic relations. 

July  31.— Mgr.  I>3renzelli,  the  Papal  nnnclo  at  Paris, 
leaves  for  Rome,  the  relations  between  France  and  the 

Vatican  having  l>een  severed The  Bri  tlsh  minister  at 

Caracas  protests  In  the  name  of  English  bondbolders 
against  the  seizure  of  asphalt  property. 

August  1.— The  United  States  Government  direcln 
Minister  Bowen  to  protest  against  the  seizure  of  asphalt 
properties  by  the  Venezuelan  Government. 

August  5.— The  United  States  Government  decides  Ut 
keep  a  squadron  of  crnlserstn  tbe  Mediterraueanaalaiui 
as  the  Porte  delays  giving  a  satiafaetorj 
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represeotatlons  of  our  Slate  Depnrtm«nt  mgartllng  the 
rights  of  American  cltlsens. 

August  6. — The  American  RqiudFon,  under  command 
of  Rear-Admiral  Jewell,  is  ordered  to  Smjma  to  sup- 
port Minister  Leishmau  in  his  efforts  to  secure  I'ec- 
ognltiou  of  the  rights  of  American  citttens  in  Tiir- 

August  8. — The  BritiahGoveramentannoDnces  in  the 
House  of  Commons  that  Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  and 
Kussia  have  given  assent  to  the  Egyptian  clause  of  the 
Anglo-French  convention. 

AogOBt  U.— A  settlement  of  the  queetlon  pending  be- 
tween the  Unit«d  States  and  Turkey  la  announced, 
Turkey  consenting  to  give  American  schools  in  that 
oouutry  equal  rights  with  thiuie  under  the  protection  of 
other  powers. 

August  16. — The  Cretans  send  a  petition  from  Italy 
askiog  for  the  removal  of  Prince  George,  of  Greece,  aod 
threatening  revolt  It  the  request  is  not  granted. 

THS  RUSSO-JAPANESE  WAR. 

July  31. — The  ,Vnloccn  leaves  Port  Said  iu  charge  ot 
Russia. 

July  23. — The  Russian  Ciovernment  replies  to  the 
British  protest  r^isrding  the  selsare  ot  the  Malacca 

General  Kuroki  drirea  the  Russians  from  a  strong 

portion  near  Hsihoyen  after  two  days'  fighting,  hav- 
ing 400  caanalUes,  while  the  Russians'  are  estimated  at 

1,400.     The  Russians  retreat  toward  An-plng The 

Vladivostok  cruisers  sink  one  small  vessel  and  capture 
tvroothvB. 

Jnly  2B.— A  council  held  at  St.  Petersburg  decides  to 
waive  the  claim  to  search  the  JfokuMM. 

Jnly  M.— The  VladiTOStok  squadron  sinks  the  British 
steamer  Knight  Commandvr  otC  the  Japanese  coast ; 
cargo  worth  £00,000. ..  .The  Rnasians  evacuate  New- 
chwang,  setting  fire  to  the  Rnsslan  Government  build- 
ings before  leaving. 

July  2G.— The  Russian  cruiser  Smolnisk  seiies  an- 
other Peninsular  &  Oriental  steamer,  Formti*a,  in  the 
Red  Sea,  slsteT-ship  to  the  MUierva  bound  for  Yoko 
hama;  the  Malacca  arrives  at  Algiers, ...The  Japa- 
nese enter  Hewchwang ;  a  transport  fleet  is  in  sight  of 
Port  Newchwang. 

Jnly  ao.-'The  steAroera  iVirmoMt  and  Holaatia  are 
released  by  Russia  at  SueE — A  desperate  battle  pro- 
ceeds at  Tafhichiao  ;  the  Japanese  occupy  all  the  posi- 
tions, but  the  Russians  are  stubbomly  resisting  ;  even- 
tually the  Russians  are  driven  out,  and  the  Japanese 
capture  both  Tashlchlao  and  Yingkow.  The  Japanese 
lose  1,000  and  the  Rnwians  3,000, 

July  ST.— The  steamship  Miilncra  is  handed  over  to 
the  British  at  Algiers,  the  Formosa  is  released  at 
Sues,  the  German  steamer  HolnnlUl  is  also  released  at 

July  38.— A  Japanese  adminlfltrator  assumeH  control 
of  Newchwang Assault  upon  Port  Arthur. 

August  1.— The  Japanese  attack  on  the  Russian  poHi- 
tlon  at  Hal-Cheng  and  east  of  Llao-Yaug  iscontinued. 
. . .  .Great  Britain  protests  to  Rusxla  against  the  inclii- 
iilon  of  foadstntb  In  the  list  of  contraband. 

AognatSl — nMOaptureof  Shan-Tai-Kow,  one  of  the 
lmiiMifc4)>BP>  ^  'O**  Arthur,  Is  achieved  by  the 
.-ifetflSMHMHflib^n at dwperate  fighting.. ..The 
'vm  Hal-Cheng. 


August  6.— The  Japanese  advance  on  Ge 
patkin's  main  posltloi^  is  continued. 

August  10. —A  Russian  fleet  of  six  hattl 
cruisers,  and  torpedo  boate  escapes  from  Por 

August  11.— A  Japanese  destroyer  enters 
port  of  Chefu  and  takes  possession  of  the 

Rnaninn  destroyer  Ryethitelni A  Rnssl 

sion  is  appointed  to  settle  the  status  of  th 
fleet. 

August  14.— The  Russian  cruiner  Rurlk 
action  between  the  Japanese  squadron  ■ 
Kamimura  and  the  VlodlvoHtefc  fleet  in  tl 
Korea ;  more  than  half  of  the  crew  were  sai 


—Bee  page  aifi.} 

August  15.— The  British  Government  d 
necessity  that  both  helllgerents  observe  the 
of  China. 

August  1ft.— The  Russian  ships  make  a 

Port  Arthur Russia  issues  war  bonds  fo> 

CO  run  for  four  years  at  three  and  slx-tentt 
—  Great  BritAin  formally  protests  to  Rui 
(lie  i[icluaion  of  food  as  oontrahand. 

August  IT.- A  Jaiwnese  demand  for  the  i 
Port  Arthur,  with  an  offer  to  remove  the  i 
ants,  is  refused  by  Ueutenant-General  Stoei 

mand  of  that  fortress Japan  offlclAlly  inf 

Britain  that  she  (vill  not  give  up  the  Runda 
seised  in  the  neutral  port  of  Chefu. 

August  19.— Japanese  troops  capture  An- 
commandingthc  Russian  line  of  defenses  be 
Yang  and  Hai-Cheng :  the  RnsHlansretTeAt 

August  30.— The  Russian  cruiser  Hatilk 


OTHER  OCC-^-iLK£.NCi:S  Sf    '^t  ft.-ix- 

Jnlj  aa.— Th*  m*iS  jifciiK*  «.- It  fr  -NH  »■!■ 
(Kgo  by  order  o(  PM«aK.l  luc;!*-.  .<  .*'  ; 
Workers"  Union,  the  wc^trr- k-jf^.r^: ::  *:  :>< 
ing  packers  have  discr;ic-^«<»i  i^::.>:  ■.■.:■■..•" 
(nploj-ioK  hnnilif  to  slarl  \bt  plAcv 

Jnlr25.— Alltheiiwncf  the  allinl  tm.lr  ini 
(J(i;-*d  by  the  Chicago  packnv  p>i«i  a  >iriLi>, 
(hr  total  number  of  men  out  about  \X<n\ 

.lulv  aa— Fire  deHtniys  h  wire-i'iiblr  fml.ir 
PclrrtburK.  causing  a  loss  MtimalHl  al  fl.'^'iiM 
July  ■*— The  executive  board  or  ilii-Nallom 
5piaDer«' AsBociatloii  votes  full  Hupimrl  Inllii- 
^pionen  in  the  Fall  Kiver  millH. 

JoIt  3l — The  meat  strike  hnn  exti-iiiliMl  lo  N 
I'itj. 

AngSNlSL — SeTeDt>''sixiMfnH>it<twfrvkilli->l  » 
olknsiKiarcd  in  •  train  wrtN:k  kihi-hI  l.i  ■(.■■ 
•(  a  brid^ ■■  DiT  deck.  Pu«)>K  <:■■:■>.  :t.  ". 
*  Ito  Cnade  BAilT'jad. 

IqgBtf  M.— Tlte  nob  at  .^•^•>:-'vjro  i,^  •■ 
Hpna^th*  MAk^- a^-.«- -.bf7  ^w:  -»^ 

A^B^IT.— Tie  I*-..  obL -i-*::;'-.!.-.      ■•    ■ 


^^SPS*'^-** 


m^ii'W 


-j=:y        A-ff-*,. 


Trotu  the  Amtrican  (New  York). 
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iMr,  Pu-ker  iwlr  U 


WE  AMBRICylN  MONTHLY  RBI^IEW  OF  REI^IEIVS. 


THio.— ("FromiiphotDKraph  recently  t«ken  at  Esopoa 

(fur  cBQipBlKii  parpnHeH) "]. 
Frum  the  Inqutnr  (Phlladelphls). 

Mr.  Homer  Dnveuport,  Id  hin  new  eapacity  as  a  Bglit- 
ing  RepublicaD  c^rtooniHt,  finds  congentHl  themes  oud 
hi  Aa\ag  very  noteworthy  campaiBn  work  in  the  Mail, 
nt  New  York.  Hii<  Uncle  Sam  ia  fast  tieconilQK  the 
beat-kaowa  type  of  that  much-pictured  geutlemau. 


Fmm  tbe  Pioneer  Prrir  (St.  P»nl)- 


SOME  AMERICAN  C/IK  TOONS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


"i.BtT  WK.Kiiiium'"  wirAT  HAfi'KNKii  IN  IMn.-Fniiii  lhi>  Mail  iNrw  York). 

■MHE'ii  WAiuiiK').-''Tbetiwitt>-or  ClivUiifin|ili>yeil.  I'lev-elami'nCokI'Khhiiik.— "Tlivi-xlHlrncfmranAlHriulnjc 

iMIna  Itf  rmiiu-nt  nnii  threatenlnK  parailfx  In  tlw  iinil  ■■xtrminlinHrr  bunlnF'Wi'UiUllim.  iuvolvinnthe  vrolfiire 

nt  fiirriEn  I'itiE!.  hIihuIiI  not  be  alloireil  tu  lu'iiiilro  mi  unil  jinispFrlly  iif  nil  ma  pcnple,  liiui  niiiatraliuid  mr  to  laM 

■n  •|i-iiifi'l|p."— Kxirni't  troia  Pnwlilerit  ITHrrlMiu*^  ln««lher  In  extra  wwlnti  tin-  pifiple'a  reiireaontallvnt  In 

c  to  i.'iiiii^ms  Bfter  his  ilefmt  (or  reelvclloQ— I>eii>Di-  t'oncrwiii."— Kxtrwt  from  <lr'i\iT('levc]anil'itinew4ii[«  calU 

i.  iiiK  <  'cinicnii''  III  rxira  Hemlim    Aiiiciixt  T.  INCI. 


[AIRMAN   TAGGART   AND   THE   DEMOCRATIC 
CAMPAIGN. 


BY  JAMES  ?.    HORNAPAY. 
(Of  the  Indianapolis  AVii'n.) 


inpaign. 


B  general  plan  of  the  Democratic 
u  Thomas  Taggart,  the  new  chairman  01 
.tional  committee,  has  it  in  mind,  takes 
inside  rati  on,  first  of  all.  tlie  necessity  for 
rty  to  carry  the  State  of  New  York.  The 
lan  am]  his  lieutenants,  the  mcinberB  of 
Bcutive  committee,  realize  that  tin:  loss  of 
fork  will  mean  the  defeat  of  Varkcr  and 

They  appreciate  the  fact,  too,  that  success 

V  Y'ork  alone  will  not  elect  the  Democratic 

But  they  believe  the  Eiripire  .State  is  the 

the  situation,  and  so  it  is  that  no  effort 
;  spared  to  secure  the  thirty-nine  eh'ctoral 
lO  that  State.     The  cliainnan  reasons  that 

possible  for  the  party  to  succeed  in  New 
State,  it  will  also  be  pOBsible  to  \  ' 


N'e\ 


Jersey.   Maryland. 


Vest  Virginia, 
flry  of  this  sort 
B  East  would, 
he  one  hundred 

m'th.  bring  the 
within  twelve 
)f  a  majority  in 
ecloral  college, 
n  Democrats 
«3ure(l  the  new 
lan  that  it  is  not 
jseililebutprob- 
hat  New  York, 
eraey,  Connecti- 
«laware,  Mary- 
and  "West  Vir- 
will  give  their 
■al  votes  to  Parker  and  Davis, 
ceeding  on  the  assumption  that  the  East 
tand  by  the  Democratic  nominees.  Chair- 
'aggart  has  attached  three  strings  to  his 
al  bow.  (I)  He  will  make  special  effort 
ire  the  fifteen  electoral  votes  of  his  own 
Indiana,  which,  with  the  votes  of  the 
and  the  Eastern  group  of  Slates  men- 
,  would  Rive  Parker  and  Davis  three  votes 
ess  of  the  number  required  to  elect.  Ci) 
II  use  every  effort  to  secure  the  thirteen 
in  Wisconsin,  which,  with  the  South  and 
Mtern  gronp,  would  bring  success,  with 


From  the  Herald  (New  York) 


il'hairmHn  at  Out  DemoiTBtti-  National  Campdixti 

■  me  vote  to  spare.  {;()  He  will  move  to  secure 
the  fourteen  electoral  votes  which  Idaho,  Col- 
orado, Montana,  and  Nevada  would  contribute 
should  they  go  Democratic,  and  which  would, 
with  the  votes  of  the  South  and  the  Eastern 
States,  give  I'arker  and  Davis  a  majority  of  two. 
The  inference  should  not  bo  drawn  that  the 
new  chairman  nroposes  to  abamlon  entirely 
Illinois,  Minnesota,  Michifran,  an<l  other  States 
in  which  the  Democrats  feel  that  thi'y  have  a 
•'  fighting  chance  "  to  win.  What  the  chairman 
and  his  executive  committee  propose  to  do  is  to 
concentrate  the  linlit  in  the  Eitstern  and  youthern 
group  (i-f  Maryland  and  West  Virginia  are  to 
lie  regarded  as  Southern  States),  in  Indiana,  in 
Wisconsin,  and  in  the  so-called  mountain  group, 
or  silver  States.  The  new  chairman  sees  several 
combinations,  any  one  of  which  would  elect  the 
Democratic  ticket.  lie  tells  his  friends,  \w  s^tft^- 
ing  of  the  outlook  west  ot  tVie  MVe^YB.ti'j  twawt- 
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891; 


\.  He  klways 
ire  in  Sut«. 
I  Indiana,  and 
ebairman  of 
nmittee.  am) 
ar  connty  or- 
1  seemed  to 
It,  he  did  not 
one  from  the 
Dmmittee  to 
aty  to  take 
WLat  he  did 
rite  the  local 
ip  to  Lead- 
and  give 
ice,  tlie  aub- 
whicL  waE : 
loiding   you 

lefor 

I  am  nut  sat- 
h  what  you 
I  shall  ex - 
T  news  from 
r  it  does  not 
lall  Bc-nU  fi>r 


adiiered  to  this  principle 
connty.  and  mnnicipal 
it  brought  reeuits.  When 
the  Indiana  Democratic 


(Treasurer  of  tlie  Democrat Lc 
NatlonnI  CamikalKii  Commu- 
te.)—F'roni  the  Siirlh Atna- 
itan  (PliilBdelphia). 


iDanagemi-iil  of  the  natiunal  ciiiiipaign, 
I  Taggart  will  allow  State  organizations 
It  latitude,  ami  he  will  look  to  these 
ions  for  results.    It  is  believed  that  his 

committee  ia  in  full'  ayrapathy  with 
In  the  Statt-  of  New  York,  for  in- 
e  management  of  the  campaign  will  be 
tte  organization,  and  when  it  is  neces- 
that  organization  to  consult  with  the 
organization,    William    F.    Sheehan, 

of  the  executive  committee,  and  the 
w  Yorkers  on  that  committee,  will  rep- 
e  national  organization.     Mr.  Taggart 
kind  of  man 
d  undertake 
:t  the  New 
npaigu  over 
Is    of    local 

understand 
ktion  thor- 


ill  be  in  the 
tern  States, 
look  to  the 
magers  for 
It  is  his  idea 
ktor  Arthur 
lan  is  lietter 
to  manage 
ligQ  in  Ma- 
lan  any  out 
!  lie  regards 


(SeeroUrj  or  the  Democratl'- 
Matlooal    Campaign    Cam- 


the  candidate  for  Vice-President,  the  Hon,  Henry 
G.  Davis,  as  the  man  who  should  direct  the  cam- 
paign in  West  Virginia.  Knowing,  as  he  does, 
all  the  ins  and  outs  of  Indiana  politics,  the  new 
national  chairman  may  be  counted  on  to  direct 
the  campaign  in  his  native  State.  This  will  no 
doubt  be  agreeable  to  Judge' Parker,  who  be- 
lieves, with  the  chairman,  that  local  men  and 
local  organizations  are  the  chief  factors  in  a  suc- 
cessful campaign.  When  John  W.  Kern,  Tag- 
gart's  closest  political  asaociate,  went  to  Esopus 
to  talk  about  the  national  chairmanship  with  the 
nominee  for  President,  Judge  Parker  opened  the 
conversation  by  asking  : 

'-  Who  is  the  best  organizer  in  Indiana  ?  " 
"Taggart."  responded  Kern. 
■■Then  wemust  have  his  services  in  that  State 
this  fall,"  said  Judge  Parker. 

In  Wisconsin,  Chairman  Taggart's  plans  are 
approved  by  tho  executive  committee.     Timothy 
E.  Kyan,  the  member  of  the  national  committee 
from  that  State,  aud  alao  a  member  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee,   will  have  supervision  over 
the  campaign.     He  was  put  on  the  executive 
cominittoc  because  the  chairman  believed  him  to 
be  well  equipped  to 
handle  the  W  isconsin 
situation.     Mr.   Tag- 
gart   was    following 
out  his  general  policy 
of  "  home  rule  "  when 
ho  suggested  that  a 
specifj  committee  be 
appointed   to  take 
charge   of   the  cam- 
paign in  the  group  of 
silver  States  which  he 
would  like  to  add  to 
the    Democratic   col- 
umn. 

The     management 
NB.  JAMM  aaiTH,  JB.,  of  the  Democratic 

or  Hiw  jBRfBT.  campaign  will  not  be 

a  one-man  affair,  and 
the  national  chairman  would  not  have  it  so  if  he 
could.  Unselfishness  is  one  of  the  chief  character- 
istics of  the  new  chairman.  It  is  no  secret  that 
many  of  the  most  influential  representatives  of  his 
party  in  the  East  wore  not  in  favor  of  electing 
him.  It  was  remarked  by  a  Western  Democrat 
during  the  session  of  the  national  committee  in 
New  York,  the  last  week  in  July  :  ■'  Most  overy- 
l)ody  seeitis  to  be  against  Taggail  except  the  men 
who  are  to  elect  the  members  of  the  national  com- 
mittee." Elected  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the 
committee,  Mr.  Taggart  might  have  assumed 
dictatorial  powers.  But  persons  who  bad  been 
associated  with  the  man  for  yean  knew  he  would 
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not ;  tim)  III-  (ii<l  not.  In  api'ointin^  tlie  cxtK'u- 
tive  coiiiiniltee  he  gave  t)io  jilaceB  ot  honor  and 
resi>iinsil>jljly  to  tlie  niun  who  only 
a  wuL-k  befoi'ti  were  doing  tlieir  ut- 
most to  prevent  him  from  becom- 
ing chairman.  And  then,  wlipn 
the  executive  coniniitteti  met  to 
plan  fur  the  campaign.  )ie  was  will- 
ing to  l)ow  to  tli(!  ju'lgmcnt  ot  thi- 
members  of  the  commUtct.'. 

"This  is  an  atTair  in   which  a 
man's  individuality  must  I*  ki'pt 
in  the  background, ''■  he  said  lo  one 
of  his  friends.     '■  If  we  can  elect 
Parker  and   Davis,    tlicsru   will   be 
glory    enough    for    all."     Taggart 
displayed  this  spirit  of   unuclfish- 
nose  at  the   St.    Luuis  convention. 
His   State   hud    indorsed    him   for      mk.  t.  a.  rtan 
cliairman  of  the  national   cummit- 
ti-e,    and    many    ot    the    memhei-s  of    the  com- 
mittee had  voluntarily  pledged  liim  their  sup- 
IKirt.     It  was  plain  that  the  cimimittoe  wanted 
him.     The  KaHtt^rn  leaders  wanted  another,  and 
were  willing  to  give  the  \'ice-l'n'sidenlinl  nom- 
ination ti>  Indiana  it  Taggart  would  ahiindi>n  the 
idea  ot   liecoming   cliairman.      The  day  before 
the  convention  was  tn  name  the  candidatii  fur 
^'ice-l'ret'ident.  he  called  his  Indiana  lieutenants 
together   and    announced   to   them    that   he  had 
niade  up  liLK  mind  (<i  put  aside  his  aiiiliition  to 
lie  national  chairmaii.     -Juhn    Kern   can  have 
the  noiiiinalion  for  X'ice-l'residcnt  it  I  will  get 
out  lit  his  way,  am)  1  pi-opose  to  get  out."  said 
he.      ■■  It  iw  lime  fur  the  Indiana  del.-gat-iun  to 
meet  and  ind"r;ie  Kern  for  sectrnd  place,"     The 
delegation  did  meet,  and  unanitnonsly  voted  not 
to  present  Kern's  name.     ■■  We  have  pinned  our 
faith  fo  Taggart  and  wc  protKise  to  stick  to  him," 
■aid  the  delegates. 


A  good  deal  cd  misrepresentation  of  Mr.  Tag- 
gart's  attitude  toward  the  chairmanship  has  gone 
forth.     Tlie  day  aft<?r  the  -St.   Louis  convention 
adjourned,  stories  were  printed  to  the  effect  thai 
the  Indianian  had  attempted  to  take  -anap  judg- 
ment "  on  the  party  leaders, — had,  at  a  meeting 
of   the  national    committee,  held   at    4    o'clock 
."-lunday    morning,    attempted    to    have    hitiiiseir 
elected'  chairman,  notwithstanding  the  conven- 
tion had  by  resolution  inptruetod  the  commitieu- 
to  meet  in  New  York  to  organize.     The  initl  i 
is.  that  I'Ut  for  his  own   protest  that   meetinjj- 
would  have  elected  him.      .\  moliim  to  elect  was 
made,  and  he  stopiied  the  proceedings  by  saying 
that  he  would   not  accept  the  place  it  oieclion 
came  under  such  circumstances. 

The  new  chairman   is    not    a    man  who  will 
worry  ab"Ut  issues  except  as  (hey  may  1*  nf 
service  in  securing  votes.     He  was  not  in  BVin- 
patliy  with  the  fri'e-silver  planks  of  his  partv'e 
platform  in  l.smi  and  in  1900.  kr 
he  did  his  utmost  to  help  the  partT 
win  in  those  two  campaigns.     Hit 
idea  is  that,  after  the  national  con- 
vention has  made  a  platform,  and 
the    niindneos   of    the    convention 
have  signified  tlieir  willingnesis  to 
Btjind  on   tliat  platform,   it  is  tlie 
<luty  of  every  Democrat  to  march 
under  the  party  banner.     His  &k- 
cess  in  politics  in    his  own  Stit« 
may  be  attributed   largely  to  lu^ 
personality.     He  is  wliat  in  et'err- 
day  fiarlance  is  called  a  "good  fel- 
low."    If   anv  person    should  til- 
dress  him  in  Indiana  as  -  Mr.  Tuf- 
ovwiBcoNRiN.      gart, "he  would  turn  to  look  fori 
face  he  had  never  seen  liefore.    Il 
is  -■  Tom."  and  nothing  else.     The  Taggart  smile, 
"the  smile  that  will  not  wear  off,"  became  a  part 
ami  parcel  of  Indiana 
]M)litics  years    ago. 
The   great  good   na- 
ture and  the  patience  | 
of  the  man  have  been 

unfailing    helps    in  I 

many  a  close  political  I 

liattfe. 

He  was  twice  elec^  i 

ed  auditor  of  Marion  I 

County  (the  county 
in  which  Indianapolia 
is  located),  a  county 
normally  Republican 
by  at  least  two  thou- 
sand  majority.  In 
each  of  these  five 
campaigns    he    re- 
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^lie  BM|iport  of  many   KejiulilicanB,  who 
ar  him   liecause  they  liked  him.     They 
m  because  he  was  a  jovial,  pwsliiii^r  Irish- 
o,  tlirough  his 
irts,  had  made 
for  himself  in 
diana    capital, 
the 


III  I 


whe 


hi- 


waiter  s  apron, 
.nding  boliind 
Auraut  ill  the 
on  Rtatioii.  at 
[tolis.  pa|sscd 
B  and  doug)>- 
3  cuffee  to  thf 

ing  public. 
called  that  he 
satisfied  to  go 

life  handling  "        m'ahtlasd. 

r's    tray,    and         From  Ihe  W«rHi^m<T(cn<i 
'ineiiil<ered     it  (Philadelphia), 

t    mauy  years 

entered  the  realaiiraiit  as  a  waiter  that 
ts  manager.  Later,  he  houglit  the  eating- 
□d  with  the  money  he  made  there  he  pur- 
the  Grand  Hotel,  and  made  other  invest- 

The  Republicans  liked  him  because  he 
wn  a  disposition  to  be  up  and  on.  and 
&  that  in  iive  elections  they  did  their  full 
■ward  pulling  him  in  office, 
i'aggart  has  been  identified  in  some  ca- 
vith  tbe  management  of  every  campaign 
ana  for  the  last  twenty  yeara.  He  was 
ID  of  the  State  committee  of  his  party  in 
md  1894.  The  bare  nicord  of  those 
knships  does  not  speak  well  for  hia  ability 
mpaign  manager,  but.  wiien  ail  the  cir- 
jces  are  coneidere*!.  he  did  well.  The 
AS  in  control  of  tbe  Democrats  when  lie 
de  chairman  in  1892.  Two  years  before, 
Mathews  had  been  elected  governor  by 
plurality.  The  tide  had  turned  from  tlie 
ata  when  Taggart  took  the  helm,  but  he 
ed  in  carrying  the  State  by  a  little  inoru 
000  plurality.  By  1804.  the  party  in 
,  M  elsewhere,  had  gone  to  pieces,  and 
■  Tiggart  lost  the  Slate  by  44,000  plu 

Since  that  year  he  has  been  a  inembor 
ilBte  Gomniiltee  most  of  the  time,  and  in 
atioual  campaign  a  member  of  the  ex- 
coniinittee.  He  is  now  treasurer  of  the 
i^mittee. 

IT  the  plan  of  campaign  mapped  out  by 
ntire  committee,  Taggart  will  devote  his 
a  largely  to  perfecting  the  party  organi- 
n  the  so-cftlleKl  doubtful  States.     lie  will 


apply  the  "Indiana  system"  to  several  States. 
I'nder  it  the  party  organization  is  extended  to 
the  precinct  in  tlie  country,  and  in  cities  and 
towns  to  the  block,    llie  result  of  snch  a  system 
is  that  on  election  day  every  voter  ia  on  the  list 
of  some  precinct  or  block  committeeman,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  see  that  the  man  votes  and  votes 
■Tight."     Chairman  Taggart  is  perfectly  willing 
that  in  matters  of 
])olicy  and   proce- 
dure the  executive 
committee  shall  b*i 
thecourtof  last  re- 
sort, and  it  is  also 
agreeable  to   him 
for   the  executive 

sume  the  task  of 
financing  the  cam- 
paign. Ho  knows 
how  to  bring  order 
out  of  chaos.  He 
has  the  knack  of 
iofusing  new  life 
into  any  movement 
*■  with   which    he  is 

associated,  and  it 
will  lie  a  surprise  and  a  disappoinlinent  to  his 
friends  if  he  does  not  prove  his  fitness  for  the 
tagk  sot  before  him  by  the  national  conimittef 
of  his  party. 

On  reflection,  it  must  bo  obvious  to  Democrats 
everywhere  that  the  national  committee  did  well 
to  take  a  central  West  man  for  chairman.  New 
York  having  secured  the  nomination  for  Presi- 
dent, West  Virginia  the  nomination  for  Vice- 
President,  and  the  East  having  dictated  the  plat- 
form, it  would  have  been  a  serious  blunder  if  an 
Eastern  man  had  been  made  chairman.  If  the 
Democrats  are  to  win  in  this  campaign,  the  East 
must  do  its  part ;  but  the  East  cannot  make 
Judge  Parker  President.  There  must  be  help 
from  the  West.  That  there  is  a  gulf  between 
the  Democracy  of  the  East  and  tbe  Democracy 
of  the  West  all  must  realize.  In  looking  for  a 
man  to  span  this  gulf,  could  the  party  have  done 
better  tlian  it  did  in  calling  the  Indianian? 
Surrounded  as  he  is  by  such  keen  politicians  and 
business  men  as  De  Lancey  Nicoll,  George  Fos- 
ter rcabo<ly,  Williiim  F.  Sheehan.  August  Bel- 
mont, John  R.  McLean,  Thomas  S.  Martin, 
James  M.  liuffey,  James  Smith,  Timothy  E.  Ryan, 
and  Arthur  Pue  Gorman,  it  seems  certain  that 
no  vantage-ground  in  the  East  can  be  overlooked  : 
and,  in  close  touch  with  the  iiarty  leaders  in  every 
Sl*te  West,  ho  is  in  position  to  get  the  best  re- 
sults possible. 


CHAIRMAN  CORTKLYOU  AND  THH   REPUBLICAN 
CAMPAIGN. 

BV    AI.KERT    HALSTF.AD. 


1"*HE  campaign  for  the  election  of  Theudure 
Roosevelt  to  the  Presidency  will  lie  con- 
ducted in  harmony  with  the  high  ideals  that 
Lave  controUi'd  hia  political  career.  The  F 
dency  will  ni>t  be  mortgaged  to  any  iutereet. 
No  corru])t  nse  of  money  to  debauch  the  elector- 
ate, and  no  shady  transactions  to  achieve  sue 
cess,  will  besmirch  his  record  or  belie  liis  preach 
nients.  He  would  not  accept  tiio  Presidency 
tainted  with  fraud.  Chairman  Cortolyou  would 
not  bo  a  [lany  to  corrupt  practices.  The  Presi- 
dent and  his  manager  are  in  full  accord  on  this 

It  hns  been    customary  for   the   Republican 
nominee  for  President  to  select  his  own  cam- 
paign manager,  the  national  committee  electing 
bis    choice    to    its    chairmanship.     AVlieu    his 
nomination    was    assured,   President    Roosevelt 
sought  a  manager.     Senator  Marcus  A.  llanna. 
who  had    outlived  the    calumnies    that  charac- 
terized the  policy  of  the  o]i[ioBition  in  his  two 
successful  campaigns  to  elect  William  McKinley 
was  the  President's 
original  choice.    He 
and  the  Ohio  Senator 
diacus»<'d    that  matter 
before  the  latter's  last 
illness.    The  President 
urged    Mr.    Hanna  to 
accept,  but  be  was  un- 
willing, as  he  knew  his 
impaired    physical   re- 
sources were  unequal 
to  the  task.     Rut  had 
he    lived,    though    be 
could    not   have    com- 
manded  the   Republi- 
can   forces    in    action. 
Jl.    A.    llauna    would 
have    been    the    chief 
adviserot  his  successor 
to  the  nalional    chair- 
mansbij). 

Tli.'-dore  lioosevelt 
was  in  no  hurry  to  de- 
cide upon  the  man  to 
whom  ho  would  intrust 
his  political  fortunes. 
He  consulted  with         cha.huan  wrteuvw. 

pftfty    leaders   and    pa-       Prom  thunorfiKNew  York). 


(Chalrmui  at  the  Rf  pnbUran  National  CniQiiiilM*.) 

tieutiy  considered  the  merits  of  the  sevenl 
men  mentioned.  Kor  various  reasons,  the  nsmf 
of  every  one  whoso  political  experience  msd* 
liini  seem  available  was  dismissed.  But.  fintllT. 
IIS  if  by  inspiration,  George  B.  Cortclyou  »•> 
sug^ienteil.  It  WHS  a  ray  of  light  on  a  vcm- 
tious  problem.  The  President  knew  Oortolyiii 
thoroughly,  knew  what  he  had  l>pen  to  Cleve 
'and.  and  especially  to  McKinley.  He  li*'' 
li'anu'd  to  value  at  their  real  worth  his  qualitW 
and  his  capacity, — first,  through  the  intimate 
association  of  President  with  secretary,  and  th« 
lis  a  cabinet  officer.  He  knew  Cortelyou  li*i 
met  every  emergency  and  equaled  every  rcspoo- 
sibility.  Here  was  a  man  with  the  genius  ot  or 
ganizacion.  trained  by  bard  experience,  acquairt- 
ed  with  every  politician  ot  prominence,  in  toneb 
with  political  conditions  in  every  section,  who  to^ 
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dence  and  moral  courage.  ^Yith  all  tlio 
1  required  of  a  national  cliaimiHii,  except 

zperience  in  actual  political  manatcPtnetit. 
301  Laiupered  by  narrow  views,  but  was 
ifal,  energetic,  and  wholly  trustwortliy, 
ig  Bcen  Mr.  Cortelyou  trieil  in  all  ci-mii- 
lowing  hia  faitli(ului>6s  ami  appii-ciatiu^r 
ueasure  liis  ability,  tbe  rrosiileut  I'lumi- 
:oi)duct  tlie  campaign  utxm  wliidi  liantra 

political  future,  and  to  a  liirgo  ili'^rcp 
any  of  the  nation.  A  great  factor  wu8 
wledge  that  Mr.  Corlolyou  w"ul<i  lie 
D  in  reality, 
.  %  figure- 
follow  Fresi- 
dictation,  or 
ontrolled  by 
er  iofluence. 
entood  that 
orge  B.  Cor- 
■  national 
a  his  own 
ha  campaign 
9  confined  al- 
bolly  to  hia 
t  the  time  of 
nol   notifica- 

hia   nomins- 

,  to  his  letter        ^^  laKni  eh  v  bkihikcii. 

tHBce.    Freai-  '  u^  cunnei-ti<.'i:t.     ■ 

BooaeTelt 

ko  be  free  from  the  harasflmont  and  vcxa- 

Bie  campaign.     Ho  felt,  though  hi)  has 

fged  on  this  view,  that  tho  pruii^t-'tii's 

L  him  to  refrain  from  any  jiart  in  the 

[,  and  to  devote  himself  with  undivided 

,he  heavy  duties  of  the  Presidency.     Hut 

ed  to  feel  that  his  interests  wiTO  in  saf>^ 

IIphcc  Cortelyou. 
'ortelyou  is  just  forty-two. — four  years 
:  than  the  President, — a  nativn  of  N'ow 
ity.  a  descendant  of  one  of  its  pi-oininent 

and  revnlutionary  families,  and  a  ^rad- 

the  Hempstead  (L.  I.)  Institulo  ami  of 
■nnal    richool,  at   "Wcetfidd.    Musm.     Hu 

music  in  the  Xew  England  C.Jiiwrva- 

Music   at   Boston,  and   in  Xow    Vnrk. 

^hesanie  time  perfected  Jiiniwlf  in  slicirt- 

Later,  he  became  assistant  teacher  in  the 
aphii?  school  while  he  took  the  clinical 
at  the  New  York  Hospital,  iinprovinK  his 
nd  by  reporting  lectm-es.     in    IsnJ.  he 

theUovernuient  service  as  Mienugrapjier 
vate  secretary  in  the  appraiser's  of^vo  in 
''ork.      Etesigning   when  Cleveland    first 

President,  he  engaged  in  jtp^neral  law 
ig.  as  assistant  to  the  of&cial  stcno^^ra- 

the  Superior  Court,  soon  becixning  tin 


exiH-rt  iiii-di.!.!  sleiioynipher.  In  iMOI.hobe- 
jpin  his  cfin'cr  in  \Viisliin>rt'in  as  private  sec- 
retary to  Kiiurtli  .Vssisianl  i'oHtiiiauter-lieneral 
Kathiione.  The  defeut  ..[  Harrison  an<i  tlie 
second  incoming  «t  Hi'vehind.  in  1«!K[,  caust^d 
Jlr.  (.'ortelyou  to  t.'nd.-r  his  resignation.  It  was 
not  accepted,  and  notwit1it<t.auding  his  Repub- 
licanism, Mr.  Ciirtelviiii  wiis  made  acting  chief 
di-rk  of  the  l-'ourth  ".\wsistiinis  oflice. 

At  the  White  lUiuse   are   t-niptoyed   only  the 
must  exitert  of  government  clerks.    It  liapjiened 
that  in  Xovcmli.T.  I  Mi.'.,  I'resid.-nt  Clev.dand  was 
in  need  of  a  coin  jwti-nt  f  tenograplier.    Mr.  ( 'ortel- 
you's  work  had  iM-en 
uppreciati-d   in   tlic 
I'ost-ntlico     Depart- 
ment, so  he  was  rec- 
iimmeniled    and    ap- 
P<iinti-d.    So  well  did 
he  pniHt  by  this  op- 
portunity    that    in 
three  munths  he  was 
proinnii-d    to    execu- 
tive   clerk,  with 
chargi'  otthf^  clerical 
work    of    the   White 
House.      Thirteen 
jiMinlhslat^-r,  Mr.  Mc- 
Kinley    was    inaiigu- 
rat<.l.  and  Mr.  Cleve- 
HH.  i.i>i*iH  A.  iii.ii.iixiK,  OF       land,  who  had  eoinc 
MArtSAciitrsinTK.  to   value   Mr.   t'lirtfl- 

vou's   (]ualitiea.  com- 
liK-iide.]    him    to    his 


aum-li.n.f  literaryui 
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successor's  favoi-alile  notit-e.     ,-\  little  Tnorethan 
a  year  afti^r  the  attvent  of  President  McKiuley, 
an  additional  assistantBerrotaryshipwas created, 
and    Mr.    Cortelyou    was   apixiiiited.     He    had 
earned    President   McKinlcy's  onufidence,   who 
more  and  inoro  oartui 
to  rely  upon  him,  Mr. 
Porter,  the  Becretary, 
bcinj!   in    ill    healtli. 
Mr.  Porter  retired  in 
April.  19O0.  and  Mr. 
Corttdyou  was  made 
secretary  to  the  Presi- 
dent—  he  had   been 
the   actual    Becretary 
for  sunie  months. 

As  secretary,  Mr. 
Cortelyou  systema- 
tized the  work  of  the 
executive  offices,  im- 
proved the  foi'ce  and 

its  efficiency,  and  mb.  wii.uau  u  warin  ot 
made  it  a  model    of  "'■■"  """"■ 

oxecntive  accuracy.  It  was  hero  that  he  nota- 
bly displayed  that  cajwcity  fur  organ iiuition, 
clear  headwiness,  sonnd  judgment,  keen  pt-rcep- 
tion,  tact,  understanding  of  men.  and  devotion 
to  duty  that  made  liim  the  moBt  successful  uf 
secretaries  to  the  President,  a  must  difficult 
posit iim.  lie  wan  President  McKinley's  devoted 
friend  and  adviser.  President  Roosevelt  ro- 
t-ained  Cortelyou  as  secretary,  and  when  the 
ojipiirtuniiy  occurred  advanced  him  to  the 
I'liliiuet,  where  he  go  admirably  orfjanized  the 
new  and  powerful  Iljiparlmenl  of  Commerce 
and  Labor.  His  success  in  cnnfidenlial  ivla- 
tions  to  three  Presidents  and  as  a  cabinet  officer 
marked  hmi  as  best  (itled  M  conduct  the  present 


s  the 


limit  of  a  Pr 


dential  campaign.      The   first  ten  weeks  mnat 
be    devoted    to    organization    and     preparation 
alone,  for  no  matter  how  important  the  isBues. 
the  peoph:  will  not  take  keen  interest  during  the 
heated  term.     The  organization  of  the  two  par- 
ties   has    lieen    completed.      Mr,    Cortelyou.    in 
whose  hands  are  the  reins  of  control,  is  respoo' 
eiblc  for  the  conduct  of  the  Republican  fighL 
Consult  he  does,  ns  any  general,  with  his  lieuten- 
ants, but  his  is  the  deciding  voice  as  much  aa 
is  that  of  the  President  in  his  cabinet.      Now 
comes  the  strenuous  seven  or  eight  weeks  of 
active  campaigning.     Each  ]iarty  has  two  head- 
quarters, one  in  the  East  and   the  other  in  the 
West,  that  the  managers  may  be  in  closer  toucli 
with  the  several  battle-grounds.     "While  the  Re- 
publicans will  not  concede  that  any  of  the  States 
that    were    carried    by  McKinley   in    1900   are 
doubtful,  they  must  accept  the  battle  where  tlie 
enemy  gives  it,  and  concentrate  their  energies  od 
the  States  which  the  Democrats  att-ack.     In  the 
East,  the  Democrats  are  attempting  to  capture 
New  York,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Delaware. 
Maryland,   and    West   Virginia.     To    fight  for 
these,  though  most  of  them  are  not  regarded  u 
doubtful,  is  the  duty  of  the  Eastern  headquarten, 
located  in  Now  York  City.     In  the  West,  In' 
diana,  Illinois,  Wiscoixsin,   Nebraska.   Colorado. 
Idaho.    Montana,  and   Utah    are    receiving  tbe 
most  Democratic  attention.     For  the  conduct  of 
the  campaign  in  these  States  the  Western  held* 
quarters  at  Chicago  is  held  responsible.    E!>c)i 
headquarters  is  in  Chairman  Cortelyou's  direct 
control.     He  will  divide  his  time  betweea  tie 
two  as  the  exigencies  of  the  situation  require, 
but  will  at  all  times  be  in  intimate  touch  vith 
both. 

The  actual  conduct  of  the  campaign,  under 
Chairman  Cortelyou's  direction,  is  in  charged 
the  executive  committee,  appointed  by  him.  Ab- 
signed  to  the  Eastern 
headquarteta  uc 
Charles  F.  Bn»ku. 
of  ConnecticDt ;  Soi- 
ator  Nathan  B.  Soott, 
of  West  ViTginift; 
Gov.  Fraalclia  Mnr- 
phy,  of  New  JoMf; 
and  WilUftiD  HWiM, 
of  New  York,  bdl 
is  a  national  ooamifr 
teemao.  Eich  <»■•■ 
from  a  Stttte  in  whicA 
the  opposition  wiS 
make  the  most  det- 
perate  fight  In  tha 
PHT.  or  States  they  represent 
the  issue  will  ba  deter 
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Mr.    Brooker  is   a    manufacturer,   wbu 
ligh  in  his  State,  and  has  had  previous  ex- 
e  in  national  politics.     Senator  Scott  was 
Senator  Hanna's  right-hand  men  in  his  two 
^8  and  one  of  his  devoted  friends,     Gov- 
iurphy  is  a  manufacturer  and  a  trained 
■r,  to  whom  the  Republicanism  of  New 
IB  largely  due.     William   L.  Ward  is  a 
1  ex|>ert,  and   fully  conversant  with   thi' 
ork  situation.     On  duty  at  the  Western 
triers  are   Harry   ?.   New,    of  Indiana  ; 
).  Lowden,  of  Illinois  :  R.  K 
ler,  of  Nt^braska  ;  and  David 
Ivane,  of  Kansas.     Each  of 
txcept  Mr.  Schneider,  is  a 
I  committeeman.     Mr.  New 
Indiana  thoroughly,  and  is 
■d  manager.     Colonel  Low- 
J  an  expert  in  politics,  is  in 
uch  with  IIlinoiB.  and  is  a 
ider.    Mr.  Schneider  under- 
Sebraska  and  the  currents 
I  in  the  West.  Mr.  Mulvane, 
:ion  U)  his  knowledge  of  the 

situation,  is  fully  convcr- 
.h  tliat  in  Colorado  and  the 

lie    Western    headquarters, 

3over,  of  Ohio,  secretary  of 

tional    committee,    is    sta- 
in   Mr,    Cortelyou's    ab- 

le  is  in  command.    Though 

he  lias  had  the  benefit  of 

;  under    tbe    late    Senator 

whose  private  secretary  he 

le  and  Senator  Scott  rep-  ""'  "*"" 

he  old  Hanna  rigime.     The  "'  "" 

ibilities  imposed  on  Mr,  Dover  arc  lie- 

f  his  proved  and  exceptional  fitness.  At 
the  Eastern  head- 
quarters is  Louis  A. 
Coolidge,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, director  of 
literary  and  press 
work,  who  has  charge 
of  the  headquartera 
when  Mr.  Cortelyou 
is  in  the  West.  He 
has  proved  his  exec- 
utive talent  in  places 
of  responsibility,  and 


tl>eri. 


Washington    news- 
paper correspondent, 
with  li  i  s   wide   ac- 
««i)OT«B,oroHW.       quaiutance  with  pul>- 
r  ot  tbe  ItoptibUcan      '»<=    !"«"    ^""^    under- 
■  Standing  of   political 


conditions,  prepared 
him  particularly  for 
his  new  activity. 
More  than  any  one, 
except  Mr.  Cortelyou 
himself,  is  he  the 
President's  represen- 
tative. SenatorScott 
is  head  of  the  speak- 
ers' bureau  for  the 
East,  the  same  work 
ho    per- 


Hai 


1  M. 


presentative  James  A.  Tawncy,  of 
Minnesota,  is  chief  of  the  similar 
bureau  in  tliu  West,  Here  is  evi- 
dence of  that  cooperation  between 
tile  national  and  Congressional 
committees  that  promises  such  good 
results,  for  Mr.  Tawney  is  also  in 
charge  of  sijeakers  for  the  Congres- 
sional commiitee. 

No  campaign  can  be  run  with- 
out money.  It  is  needed  to  meet 
the  many  heavy  expenses  that  are 
not  only  wholly  legitimate,  but  ab- 
solutely necessary.  Rent,  printing, 
postage,  stationery,  traveling,  can- 
vassing, clerical  hire,  literature, — 
these  are  some  of  the  items  of  ex- 
r  a.  NBw.  pense.     While  some  money  comes 

unasked,  —  as  for  example,  Mrs. 
Hanna's  large  contribution, — most  of  the  nec- 
essary funds  must  be  solicited,  Tltat  means 
;i  moat  important  committee,- — that  on  finance. 
The  members  of  this  committee  cannot  be  made 
known,  as  that  would  embarrass  and  hamper 
their  activities.  It  must  be  understood  that 
in  the  solicitation  ot  money  there  are  no  prom- 
ises and  no  pledges  to  corporations  or  others. 
It  is  popularly  supposed  that  there  is  great 
care! ess n<!BB  in  the  expenditure  of  money  by 
a  national  committee.  That  may  be  so,  on  occa- 
sions, but  in  the  present  campaign  the  Repub- 
licans have  a  most  careful  system  of  vouchers 
and  auditing,  which  prevents  the  waste  or  mis- 
use of  its  funds.  Each  ex|>ciiditure  \s  scruti- 
nized as  carefully  as  if  the  committee  were 
ronducting  a  great  business  house,  and  is  as 
strictly  accounted  for. 

In  addition  to  the  sources  of  information  at 
Chairman  Cortelyou's  disposal,  he  has  a  large 
advisory  committee,  composed  of  skilled  politi- 
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cians  from  all  sections.  Tliey  never  meet  as  a 
body,  but  communicate  with  the  chairman  by 
letter  or  in  person,  telling  him  of  the  progress 
of  the  fight  in  their  several  States.  The  value 
of  this  committee  is  immeasurable.  It  was  se 
Iccted  with  great  care. 

Speaker  Cannon  and  Senator  Frye,  president 
pro  tern,  of  the  Senate,  most  especially  represent 
the  House  and  the  Senate  on  the  advisory 
committee.  In  addition  are  Representatives  Bar- 
tholdt,  Missouri ;  Dickson,  Montana  ;  Van  Yoor 
his,  Ohio  ;  and  Brownlow,  Tennessee  ;  and  Sen- 
ators Gallinger,  New  Hampshire  ;  Dryden  and 
Kean,  Xew  Jersey  ;  Lodge,  Massachusetts  ;  Nel- 
son, Minnesota  ;  and  Hey  burn,  Idaho.  Other 
mem>)ers  are  men  of  such  character  as  H.  H. 
Hanna,  Indiana  ;  J.  W.  BIythe,  Iowa  ;  Comman- 
der-in-chief Torrence,  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic  ;  Thomas  Lowrie,  Minnesota  ;  ex-Sen 
ator  Tom  Carter,  Montana  ;  Edward  Rosewater, 
Nebraska  ;  C.  S.  Morril,  Nebraska  ;  Alex.  Mc- 
Kenzie,  North  Dakota  ;  Joseph  Manley,  Maine  ; 
ex- Representative  Blackburn,  North  Carolina  ; 
ex-Senator  Felton  and  George  A.  Knight,  Cali 
fornia,  and  ex-Gov.  W.  M.  Crane,  Massachusetts. 
The  latter  would  have  been  on  the  executive 
committee  had  he  consented,  but  ho  did  not  feel 
that  he  could  accept  the  heavy  responsibility. 
He  will,  however,  be  Chairman  Cortelyou's  chief 
adviser,  his  valued  assistant,  for  his  political 
acumen,  judgment,  and  high  character  fit  him 
for  the  highest  responsibilities. 

A  campaign  is  organized  on  the  plan  of  an 
army.  Discipline  is  imperative.  The  conduct 
of  each  tactical  unit  affects  the  result  as  much 
as  it  does  the  fate  of  an  armv  in  battle.  Chair- 
man  Cortelyou  deals  directly  with  the  several 
State  organizations,  depending  upon  them  for 
the  execution  of  his  plans.  With  them  there  is 
the  most  harmonious  relation.  As  he  relies  on 
the  State  committees,  so  they  act  through  their 
several  city  and  county  committees.  He  is  in- 
formed of  conditions  in  every  State,  and  is  in 
receipt  of  constant  reports  from  all  contested 
points.  Where  disaffection  exists,  there  par- 
ticular efforts  are  made  to  overcome  it.  Liter 
ature  to  enlighten  voters  antl  to  destroy  miscon- 
ceptions is  sent,  thither  in  great  (juantities,  and 
speakers  are  dispatched  to  awaken  the  apathetic 
and  arouse  enthusiasm.  As  the  campaign  pro- 
gresses ni»w  methods  are  developed  to  meet  new 
situations,  (^)nstant  vigilance  is  tin*  order. 
While  tliere  is  no  hope  of  the  Republicans  car 
rying  any  Southern  State,  any  more  than  the 
Democrats  can  expect  to  win  in  rock  ribbed  Re- 
publican States  in  the  North,  this  year  Republi- 
can Congressional  candidates  will  contest  every 
Southern    district.      This    will    occupy    South- 


ern h»aders  more  than  usual,  and  tend  to  keep 
them  from  invading  the  North.  Representa. 
tive  Babcock,  of  Wisconsin,  who  has  won  fiv-« 
consecutive  campaigns  for  the  House,  is  is: 
charge  of  the  Congressional  canvass.  He  ha- a 
the  prestige  of  success  and  of  experience. 

Education  of  voters,  next  to  organization,  m 
most  important.     This  is  chiefly  the  duty  of  tlk 
literary  bureau.     It  distributes  documents  an.  ^ 
furnishes  material,  including  editorial  and  new 
matter,  for  the  country  press.     Much  of  this   i 
di8tribute<l  through  the  associations  that  provide 
"plate  matter''   to  the  small   newspapers   thai 
cannot  set   up  their  general  news.      It  also  in- 
forms  newspaper  correspondents,   stationed   at 
headquarters,  of  each  day's  developments.     The 
theory  that  governs  its  work  is  that  the  average 
voter  will   be  impressed  more  by  brief,  striking 
statements  of  fact  that  explain  Republican  poli- 
cies, show  the  benefits  that  have  followed  tbeir 
enforcement,  and  puncture  Democratic  preten- 
sions.    In  this  it  appeals  especially  to  the  busy 
city  voter.     The  Congressional   committee  also 
distributes  documents,  chiefly  Republican  Con- 
gressional speeches  and    public  reports,  umier 
Congressional  franks.     Before  the  campaign  is 
ended  many  millions  of   these,  weighing  tons, 
will   have  been  sent  out   from   its  distributing 
oflBce  in  'Washington.     The  Congressional  liter- 
ature appeals  especially  to  the   country  voter. 
The  literary  bureau  does  not  trench  upon  the 
distributing    work    of    the    Congressional  coni 
mittee.     It  seeks  to  make  its  news  service  at 
tractive,  to  entertAin  while  it  educates.     Statistics 
that  talk,  cartoons,  and  striking  posters  are  soinr 
of  its  best  methods. 

The  speakers'  bureaus  ])ro vide  -♦  spellbinders ' 
to  gladden   the   hearts  of  cheering  multitudes 
and   awaken   them  to  the  pitch  of  enthusiasm 
that  brings  them  to  the  polls.     Probably  more 
than  five  hundred  speakers  will  be  on  the  hust- 
ings under  the  direction  of   the  national  com- 
mittee in  addition  to  the  thousands  that  State 
and    local    committees    will    dispatch    into    llie 
political  mission  fields.     A  campaign  book  has 
b(;en  issued,  which  is  an  admirable    history  of 
Republican  executive  and  legislative  accomplish- 
ments in  the  eight  years  of  its  full  control  of  the 
Government.     It  is  not  only  a  ready  reference 
book  for  speakers,  editors,  and  voters. 

Each  member  of  the  executive  committee  has 
his  own  department,  and  is  responsible  to  Chair- 
man (^ortelyou.  Among  their  duties  are  the 
winning  of  first  voters,  club  organization,  natu- 
ralization and  the  prevention  of  naturalization 
frauds,  registration,  detection  of  tricks  and 
fraud,  correction  of  misrepresentation,  and  ft 
thousand  others. 


>ENT  ROOSEVELT  AS  EUROPE  SEES  HIM. 


BY  LOUIS  E.  VAN  NORMAN. 


lificant  fact  that  the  attitude  of 
.1  Europeans  toward  the  United 
for  the  first  time,  perhaps,  one  of 
and  sjrmpathetic  understanding. 
i  a  doubt,  due  chiefly  to  the  per- 
kchievements  in  statesmanship  of 
»8evelt.  All  over  the  Continent, 
Britain,  the  writer  has  heard  the 
ken  opinion  that  the  day  of  the 

as  President  of  the  United  States 
i  that  America  has  at  last  evolved 
national  weight  and  significance. 

a  doubt,  the  most  popular  Presi- 
jres  of  the  outside  world  who  has 
office.  British,  French,  German, 
an,  and  Russian  journals  are  quite 
r  expressions  of  esteem  for  Mr 
;  only  as  a  statesman,  but  as  a 
r,   savant,   and  practical  man  of 

the  advent  of  the  United  States 
rer,  a  man  of  the  stamp  of  Presi- 
b  became  necessary,  they  declare. 
ard  the  President  as  a  strong,  dig- 
m.  They  believed  in  him  as  soon 
iblic  acts  were  accomplished.  In 
matter,  in  the  Panama  Canal  af- 
in  the  crisis  in  the  far  East,  the 
^  Europeans  generally  is  that  the 
ican  President,  while  maintaining 
otic,  and  intensely  American  atti- 
ertheless  proved  a  helpful  coun- 
nily  of  civilized  nations.  It  would 
e  President  McKinley  was  regard- 
:,  successful  politician,  Mr.  lioose- 
apon  as  a  statesman,  a  thinker,  a 
jrican  who  may  cause  trouble  to 
evertheless,  the  dignified  head  of 
He  is  sometimes  compared  to 
Laiser.  but  generally  regarded  as 
ban  that  monarch.  In  the  words 
statesman:  "  If 'took  William  II. 
re  down  the  uneasiness  caused  by 

It  has  taken  Theodore  Roosevelt 

His  utterances  on  "  race  suicide  " 
cause  Europe  is  also  thinking  on 
His  books  have  been  translated 
•  of  European  languages,  and  are 
They  are  a  little  too  obvious,  per- 

philosophy,  Europe  thinks,  but 
thy.  Europe  took  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
Chicago  for  granted,  and  European 


journals,  when  they  comment  on  it,  express,  in 
general,  satisfaction. 

OPINIONS    IN    ENGLAND. 

Theoiiore  Roosevelt  has  always  appealed 
strongly  to  Englishmen.  They  love  his  deci- 
siveness, his  fondness  for  sport,  his  vigor. 
English  sympathy  has  not  generally  been  with 
the  Republican  party.  It  remained  for  the  per- 
sonality of  Theodore  Roosevelt  to  make  his 
party  better  known  to  England.  For  himself. 
Englishmen  have  great  sympathy.  They  feel, 
said  a  London  gentleman  to  the  writer,  that,  if 
he  had  been  an  Englishman,  he  would  have 
done  most  of  the  things  that  appeal  to  English- 
men. The  clean-cut  personality  of  the  Presi- 
dent they  can  understand,  and,  in  general,  it 
may  be  said.  Englishmen  applaud  his  firm  but 
conciliatory  policy.  An  anonymous  character- 
sketch  in  the  English  Review  of  Reviev)s,  at  the 
time  of  his  accession  to  office,  said  :  <*Take  Mr. 
Gladstone,  Mr.  Rhodes,  Lord  Charles  Beresford. 
and  John  Burns,  boil  them  down,  until  you  get 
the  residual  essence,  into  an  American  Dutch- 
man, and  you  have  something  like  the  new 
President  of  the  United  States."  The  .SV. 
James  Gazette  puts  it  in  rhyme  like  this  : 

*'  Smack  of  Lord  Cromar, 
Jeff  Davis,  a  touch  of  him ; 
A  little  of  Lincoln, 
Bat  not  very  much  of  him ; 
Kitchener,  Bismarck,  and  Germany's  Will, 
Jupiter,  Chamberlain,  Buffalo  BilL** 

English  opinion,  of  course,  has  its  Saturday 
Review^  which  condemned  the  first  message  of 
President  Roosevelt  as  showing  him  to  be  writ- 
ing ''in  the  shadow  of  the  second  term,  and  too 
obviously  sacrificing  the  strenuous  to  the  safe." 
But  the  British  press  is  generally  in  accord  with 
the  editorial  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  which,  on 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  assumption  to  high  office,  said  : 
<'The  new  President  becomes,  at  the  age  of 
forty  three,  the  central  figure  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  world,  and  every  accent  has  already 
shown  that  the  words  of  Theodore  Roosevelt 
are  the  words  of  a  man,"  or,  as  W.  Laird  Clowes 
puts  it  (in  the  Nineteenth  Century  and  After) : 
'*!  believe  that  he  will  lead  well  and  wisely, 
and  that,  when  his  days  of  power  are  past,  there 
will  be  many  millions  of  Americans  who  will 
lionor  tlie  name  ot  TVieodot^  ^oow^^X  %»i>  V>q»J 
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of  tbegralMtcrfr 

Tfa«n'urMi»«fer<^«M»;<LAn>iMi>eaII>3fr.  Room- 

TtM-hM  iL*  hftrhM;  tL»«  -rith'/Tii  loainz  any  of 

h»  T'/atr.f^l  *£^>--i»ii*rT:j  '     r-yiioey  Brojis.  in      

lb*    J/'/H'A'y   lif'-'-r      Iv.Liot'.  dUcil«ng    -rtne       >'ii*{>ieji>ii  of  hTpncri 

Vs»r  '.f  Ro*Kr»r>  ■  i*:t!'^!>«  tri*t  in  ordinsrr 
tini*r«!  i;.*  Air.*r;^f.  ''■irrr.  i'.  viministntion  is  a 
".»•;.; r»/;v  f'^r  "i  .:t.^  f>,t';LiL(if.— 'oni  Roosevelt  is 
dtfiL-j-.i*.  »t'i  »..  ^'r.roigii  his  r»rw*r  he  i.a* 
et.r.Tii  U.f.  :K»t:&<r-  f'.r  c->mii.»nd  innitt^  in  him.' 
He  i*  in  all  etMntial*  mm  ot  ibe  mrat  b«kUi>c*<l  uul 

COIMCTTMiT* irf  AttWioMM.       .SO  lOPg— PfWill*  Dt  RoOOC- 

TKlt  iMMtibA  at  the  Whiw-  Himw.  aad  pa^Mf  for  much 
loovtr.  tbe  •nouiUT  league  betneen  party  prditic*  aad 
tbe  Rtril  Mrrtcp  that  deha^«d  and  demoralized  Ixich  Lt 
•Iiw>l*e4.  Hu  own  temperament,  tboogh  qnicklj  and 
MMJl;  utirred.  Lt  CMieiitiallf  Wbii^tguh.  ooDtent  to  »d- 
vance  a  «lef>  at  a  lime,  inexorable  on  lital  piiiai«.  bal 
uerer  tempted  Vt  exlmnei.  One  could  baiaid  the  man 
(mm  hi*  brmlu  ur  hi*  Umlu  trom  tbe  nuw.  His  proae 
haaabat^.  mnlMeDt.  metaJijc  tcnnre,  with  little  light 
*»  iibade  pUjrlnK  abciot  it.  jet  Krong  in  ita  nu>h  and 
naoiunce — tbe  prnae  nf  ■  man  of  action,  blunt  and 
ntterir  Ktralghtforwanl,  clean-cut  and  rfncen.  Stfle 
aod  matter  alike  beapeak  tbe  man's  mlttd.  It  ia,  if  I 
■nar  laf  H>,  a  Undgeon  of  a  mind  bc«Itbilr  nnoriglnal 
•nd  iMW-ereatiTe,  of  wide  range  and  tbe  eloacM  of  gripe, 
aad  witb  a  do^pMiUc  tnm  for  the  otnuDon  amae  of 
UtfmfK,  s  Miw  Imt  bardlj  a  deep  mind,  and  naed  like  a 
MndipMn  fur  crlUdam,  exhcotation,  attack.  A  man  in 
maar  waya  after  Carlyle'*  own  heart  who  haa  "Kwal- 
towed  fonnnlaa."  in  trauaparentlj  incapable  of  anything 
tnaan,  nnderhand,  or  eqnlvocal,  pteacbea  and  practises 
tb*  gmpel  ot  wurk.  and  fliocbee  before  nothiog. 

A  inoDtli  or  lo  ago  (id  Harptri  Wttkly),  Mr. 
BroolcB  <l«clar«^  that  "  by  edncatioD,  birth,  and 
Ustfi,  Mr.  Roosevelt  Ifelongs  to  tbe  type  that 
EogliMbnien  like  most  to  represent  them  in  tbe 
Dationa)  legiglatiirp." 

If  be  were  an  Engliahman,  people  feel  that  he  would  '  ""' 

have  explored  erery  inch  In  the  empire,  abot  all  the  big 
game  to  be  fonnd  In  It,  won  big  Bine  at  Oxford  or 
Cambridge,  kept  a  pack  of  bonnds,  written  aome  slash- 
liiK  booka  on  Wellington  and  Nelaon  and  the  heroes  ot 
the  Indian  mutiny,  captured  De  Wet,  annexed  an  em- 
Iilre  or  two,  and  made  liia  mark  <u  Parliament  aa  a 
liragreaalve  ConaervBtive.  .  .  .  Hiaotherqualities,— his 
lireety  and  InvlgoratloK^elf-con  fide  nee,  hiagreat  politi- 
cal courage,  bla  buoyant,  eager,  somewhat  slapdaeh 
temperament,  and  his  entire  adeqiucy  to  the  practical 
ilutlea  of  whatever  ofllce  he  bappens  to  be  hotding,— 
these  IrreHiHtlbly  compel  the  nympathy  and  admirntion 
of  tbe  Engllah  people. 

In  tlie  course  of  a  review  of  Jacob  Biis'  book, 
■'Theodore  Hoosevcit,  the  Man  and  the  Citizen," 
the  Aihevg^m  (London)- says  : 

In  England,  where  bta  books  are  not  especially  es- 
teemed, be  has  a  blgb  reputation  as  an  organizer  and 
aa  a  rtroag  and  just  man.  ...  No  doubt  his  style 
la  of  ao  ezasperatlugly  "copy-book"  character,  as  he 


PaoreieOR  RooeiTELT  (In  his  gnat  troat 
and  gentlemen  :  In  order  to  demonstrate  thi 
controlling  these  powerfnl  cnatnree.  not  all  o 
tractable.  I  viLI  nair  descend  Inio  their  mldB 
lo  net  oui  of  his  depth.!— From  Punrft  (Londf 

Tbe  .Sywoier  (London),  however,  t 
"Such  a  man  has  hie  dangerous  sidi 
in  America."  Mr.  Roosevelt,  it  coi 
bis  ardent  expansiveneBS.  bis  dogi 
tience.  and  the  violent  aggresstvei 
militarism,  represents  in  all  its  nal 
exti-eme  type  of  the  reaction  against  \ 
soundest  and  most  genuinely  conse 
dencies  of  tbe  American  policy  and 

British  comment  on  Mr.  Roosevell 
sage  to  Congress  was  favorable,  an 
bad  been  in  office  a  year,  the  SpcctnUj 
"President  Roosevelt  has  shown  tl 
leader,  and  tiot  a  follower.     He  bu  : 
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popular  opinion  crystallize  into  belief,  and  pro- 
wd  /roai  convii'tiuu  to  action  ;  he  has  trieii  to 
mold  public  thought  lo  his  own  notions.  IIo  lias 
not  lieen  content  to  be  a  figurt?hea<i  :  he  is  a 
Hivraiiian."  Again,  in  reviewing  a  coiiipilatiou 
of  tlic  I'residirnts  addrepses.  iiieBsagea,  and  let 
\'-K.  tliis  English  journal  says : 

-At  (hiiiinonieiii,  Presliieni  Roosevelt  isprobalily  tbe 
oiMt  inienattintc  putilkal  flsiire  in  the  wurlil.  He  is 
oneof  the  protaKODiHts  in  what  \h  eertainly  the  (ore- 
miMt  of  oonntitu  lie  rial  comliatR ;  but  he  is  nl^o  the  in- 
■iwunuor  of  a  new  era  in  American  public  lire,  a  revn- 
Intionary  who  has  dareil  to  face  the  apathy  of  the  cul- 
timted  cliuwtes  anil  the  lugralneil  corruption  ut  party 
IwliticB,  Hnd  by  the  Kheer  force  of  a  iiianlerful  person- 
alitf  hmK  (MJinpelled.  the  majiirLty  of  liiN  niuntrymcii, — 
manf,  no  doubt,  against  their  will,— lu  think  n^Jth  him. 
Wbeifaer  tie  Huccee<l9  or  fails,  things  can  never  lie  i|Uite 
ikeiame  again.  America's  eyes  have  been  openeii  to 
Iba  etaanceK  in  her  destiny,  old  catcliwurds  have  l>een 
diKredlted,  old  abuses  exposed.  A  thrill  of  electric  en- 
ttgj  baa  gone  through  elosaes  which  at  one  time  saw  in 
the  polllICAl  lite  only  a  sordid  career  witliout  honor  or 
fteala  Like  HIrabrau,  he  has  t>een  a  ".swalluwer  of 
(ormalaa,"  and  he  has  forced  his  people  tii  discard  the 
Tdl  of  cant  and  rheturie,  and  look  tacts  simply  in  thi! 


Insight  intu  the  heart  of  thingx,  his  impatience  of  irrel- 

uvant  and  iosiKoillcant  details,  and  his  generosity  In 
aeknuwledging  mistakes.  .  .  .  Since  lie  became  Preel- 
<ient  not  a  rash  nor  provocative  woni  hati  fallen  from 
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"vrlrments  that  niakeagreat  man.  and  he  will  lent 
■  nniDK  impress  for  good  or  for  ill  on  the  hiiitury  < 
■'i'ciiuntry.  His  advantages  are  his  transparent  hii[ 
^I "I purpose,  bis  "Bismarckian"  frankness,  hiskec 


I  poopio  ai-e  not  much  given  to  express- 
nti'i'est   in  foreign   personalities.      Hut  Mr. 


■elt,    Presiiienl   i 


■long  the  poll, 
eodore  Rooae- 
iu  for  a  good 
always  favor- 
rally  i-ouched 
■■The  Stren- 


In  commenting  upon  Mr,  Roosevelt's  noniina 
liiio  for  the  Presidency,  the  SjieiiOilor  admits  that 
ilie  selfish  interests  of  their  own  country  would 
incline  Englishmen  to  wish  for  the  success  of 
llie  I>einocratic  candidate,  but — 

tht  luocem  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  would  be  very  pleasing  to 
ibcm,  hecause  he  is  an  Englishnpeaking  man  nt  whom 
ibrj  have  a  right  to  be  proud — a  man  who  is  carrj'- 
in^ffii  the  great  political  tradition,  a  tradition  which, 
ihnogb  ollen  obscured  both  here  and  on  the  other  side 
"tiheAtluitic,  hasnet'erdied  out.  .  .  .  That  he  speaket 
in  loui!  and  Arm  tones*,  nay,  shouts— that  he  holds  on 
litF  a  bulldog,  is  donbtless  tme  ;  but  he  does  not  holil 
"ti  tilt  he  extreme  things,  but  to  the  sensible  and  iikkI- 

fr«l,  \.  McKenzie  prophesied  (in  the  rhi'./ 
^'■'^'.  in  ir»lll)  that  tbe  Republican  |>arly  could 
'*>i;i)iily  enc  possible  candidate  in  U'tl-I — Tlic- 


freqiient   topic   of   ( 

t  icians  of  the  Qiiai  d'Orsay ;  and 

veil,  the  man  and  the  writer,  coi 

deal  of  comtnent  in  the  press, — 

alite.  it  must  Iw  adniilied.  but  gener 

in  resitecttul  und  admiring  n>rins. 

nous   Lite"  was  translated   into   Fr 

the  title  -La  Vie  Inlense."      Later. 

Ideak"  and    others    weri>    translated,   and    it   is 

iliese  Wrench  veraions  which  have  been  talked 

about,  and  wrilleii  about,  nil  over  the  ('ontinent. 

France  is  vilally  concerne.l  in  the  problem  of  a 

decr.^asing  birih-rjite.  and    Mr.  Koosevelfa  opin- 

ioim  on  '■  race  suii:ide  "  have  been  received  with 

foreign  policy,  however,  is  generally  regarded 
as  militating  against  the  anibitioua  of  France's 
idly — llnsBia — ami  is.  accurdiuglv,  condemned. 
That  Nestor  of  Frencli  opinion,  tlie  Paris  Jh,>,>K 
has  always  considi'H'ii  the  President  a  suiwrior 
but  '■  somewhat  speclaciilar  person." 

His  friends  rannol  forget  his  amstaot  jingo  dithy- 
ramlis.  No  one  since  (ieneral  Jackson  has  more  com- 
placently given  free  rein  to  tbe  American  eagle,— that 
is  to  say,  indulged  lu  the  spreadeagleism  which  tbe 


t  i(irDerat ions,  Americans  luive  IhougliL  that  the 
■^■"iiy  li>  political  power  was  to  compromise,  tii  con- 
''''■ilr.  10  trim.  Here  is  a  man  whose  whole  career  has 
^  a  protest  against  trinimtog  aiid  compromising. 
Ew  ■  sworn  foo  to  evil,  ever  ceady  lo  make  fo.-s  lor 
'^  riKht.  he  bii^.'  yet.  despite  all,  reached  the  highest 


I   Timm  has  again  and  again  paid 


-,«ll(/T  (Zurich  1. 
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The  critic  of  Li  Heme,  also,  in  ri'viewing  the 
'■American  Idcalg,"  declares  that  the  American 
ppoplo  have  hcfrun  to  misuse  their  prodinious 
finerpy.  Their  amliitioiia  thivaten  their  futum. 
"Ami  they  have  fimiid  in  the  man  who  is  at 
their  head  one  who  fornndatos.  in  prineiples 
ftnd  niiixiiiisii.  thi'irown  instincts  of  domination." 
Edouard  lii.d,  also,  in  the  (■.•r.;:</,..,,f./„>.i  (PHris), 
iDBJsit)  tliat  hi»  -strenuous"  ideas  will  make 
Mr.  l{ooB<.'ve]t  a  formidahle,  even  a  dangerous, 
figure  in  t!ie  Pn-sidential  ciiair.  The  Pftil 
Parisicn  believes  that  President  Roosevelt  cer- 
toinly  is  "on.-  of  tlie  most  niniarkahle  men 
of  our  age.  nut  only  berausij  of  his  <>XHlted  posi- 
tion, liut  even  more  on  account  of  bis  own  |)0w- 
erfnl  personality."  Ivan  .'-^ti'anuik,  in  the  li'vnr 
li/tue  (I'aris),  reviewing -The  Rough  Riders," 
declares  that  Mr.  llooMevelt's  "oxcesflive  indi- 
vidnalily  is  an  excellent  <|nality  when  rightly 
exercised,  and  a  most  dangerous  one  when  not 
under  proper  reetraiut."  He  believes  that  "it 
will  be  well-braked  in."  Robert  d«  Caix  (in  the 
Joamal  dea  JkhAle)  calls  Mr.  Roosevelt  a  fine. 
sterling,  honest  American  gentleman,  who  is 
animated  by  the  kindliest  sentiments  toward 
France  ;  and  I'ierre  Leroy  IJeaulien.  the  ce!e- 
bratitd  Krencli  economist  (in  the  J-Janwmut  Fnni- 
fHifl),  believes  that  ho  will  be  a  safe  President, 
'■because,  though  a  jironounced  jingo,  he  has 
much  of  that  tine  Anglo-Saxon  characteristic, 
eommon  sense."  French  comment  on  the  first 
message  was  generally  adverse.  'I'lie  ./onnitil  ik" 
Debits  declared  that  the  message  revealed  "an 
nnscrupulous  imperialism."  The  7'riii/>x  called 
it  a  personal,  not  an  official,  document,  ami  be- 
lieved that  the  trusts  would  draw  a  breath  of 
relief. 

Frenchopinionoftlie  book,  "American Ideals," 
differs.  The  'J'eiii/<s  had  one  of  its  bi-st  writers, 
Gaston  DuschampB,  review  the  work.  Says  M. 
l)es<.-liamps: 

Mr.  KiMMevell  liMH  mnile  Hii|)erb  ukc  ut  liU  privileice 
nt  Hending  a  nivusage,  wlilcli  the  Anierlciiu  ConutitutiaD 
coiiferH  upon  the  Pi-wideut  of  tlie  UniUMl  Stat«H.  He 
doeB  not  cout«ut  biuiself  with  intormiug  his  fellon- 
citizenn  oC  what  he  thinks  or  Hutfuestis  on  political  af- 
tniTti.  but  ili~<ire!<  that  hi»  PreHidentiul  n'nnlH  shall  have 
the  worlil  for  thfir  Held. 

France  had  always  thought  that  the  ■■  Ameri- 
can ideal"  was  the  dollar;  but  Mr.  Roosevelt 
has  announced  otherwise.  And  he  lias  a  right 
to  speak.  The  Snlufe  I^blic  (Lyons)  does  not 
like  Mr,  Roosevelt's  references  to  the  French 
woman.  Its  critic,  Pierre  Jay,  thinks  that  Mr. 
Rooaevelt  sUonld  not  have  taunted  the  French 


FromLi-mrf  (P«riB). 

woman  with  an  aversion  to  maternity,  wben  lie 
himself  has  found  it  necessary  to  speak  to  his 
own  countrymen  so  strongly  on  the  subject  of 
'■race  suicide,"  and  when  certain  other  social 
conditions  which  prevent  home-making  are  so 
pronounced  in  the  United  .States. 

KUSSIAN   OPlKtON   DIFFBitB. 

In  linssia,  despite  the  popular  feeling  against 
our  8tatt>  Department  for  what  Russians  call  un- 
warranted '■meddling'"  in  the  far  East,  and  the 
general  anti-American  opinion  throughout  the 
empire,  I'l-esident  Roosevelt's  neutrality  procla- 
mation is  commended  for  its  honesty,  and  the 
l>ersona1ity  of  the  President  is  admired.  The 
editor  of  the  Jonrtml  <h-  St.  PvUrslfun/  has  noth- 
ing but  admiration  for  "American  Ideals. "  It 
is  not.  he  says,  the  study  of  a  subje-t  narrowly 
com|ireliended.  "  It  is  the  pictun^  of  a  state  of 
mind  common  to  .\merieans<if  the  I'uited  States 
....  traced  with  an  alert  pen,  with  a  frank- 
ness that  is  rather  rough,  and  with  a  veritable 
originality."  This  journal,  originally  a  subsi- 
dized publication  in  French,  is  now  becoming 
the  organ  of  the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
from  which  the  popular  press  is  i>emiitted  to 
copy  without  hindrance.  It  therefore  represents, 
to  a  certain  extent,  the  attitude  of  the  govern- 
ment.    It  continues,  in  eomplimentury  vein  : 

Without  oratorical  precautions  and  dlploniMlc  an- 
derbrealhH,  .  .  .  everywhere  there  ia  the  paoBlonatc  d*- 
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Mr.  Koosevelt's  forei)|;D  policy  aa  unreasonable. 

He  SHVB  : 

Which,  llie  Slav  ur  the  Ynokee,  will  be  the  maRter 
(it  Ihe  Pacific,  of  this  new  Medii«rranena,  where  the 
tiiliireof  the  world  is  preparing?  ...  To  toreHtall  the 
possible  occupation  of  the  Pacific,  the  Americans,  pDt- 
tiiiK  ill  practice  Ihe  theories  of  their  Preaideiit  Roose- 
velt, take  all  the  ponitioiiH  juilf^ed  iDdlMpeoBable.  Ha- 
waii, Samoa,  and  iho  Philippines  led  them  across  the 
Pacific  to  Yokohama,  Shanghai,  HongkonR,  Melbourne, 
Hnrl  Siiigii|)ore ;  anil  the  approitching  completion  of  the 
Panama  Canal  will  make  the  Americans  masters  of  the 
two  Kreat  oceans.  .  .  .  But  the  greed  of  the  Americans 
blinds  ihem  to  the  consequence  of  their  pro-Japanese 
policy.  Mesars.  Roosevelt  anil  Hay  will  noon  see  Japan 
install,  In  the  midst  of  the  miserable  anta' nests  of  China, 
all  the  industries  that  com[>ete  with  America. 


■BiDBNT  or  CoiiOHBiA  1    "  Mr  hat,  mj:  hat  1  '* 
TVLT:    "Don't  yell  bo,  mj  old  friend.   I'll  Bsh  It 
nrwlr  dinctly."— From  LvAfat  Bl/llttr  <StiitlRan). 

raJKe  the  level  of  hunianf  ty,  which  is,  indeed,  the 
>f  America.  Yet  this  Ideal  aim  does  not  make 
hor  lose  his  foothold.  His  practical  sense  turns 
islDtenlloDH  into  efficacious  actM.  In  spit«  otar- 
itriotism  and  decided  optimism,  he  doea  not  hesi- 
lay  hare  the  aoetal  surw  of  his  country.  .  .  . 
■icaii  Ideals"  Is  the  book  of  the  man  of  actidi, 
d  in  the  man  of  thought. 

X'jiuuli  (St,  I'etereburg),  in  an  article  on 
ilitical  situation  in  the  United  States,  says  : 
■e  is  no  doubt  that  President  Roosevelt  has 
I  the  confidence  and  sympathy  of  the  whole 
ilican  party  by  his  strength  of  cliaracter 
'.s  fearle»sneB8  in  conflict  with  all  kinds  of 
I  in  the  shady  side  of  American  life.  As 
er  of  imperialism,  however.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
mes  goes  to  extremes."'  The  yovosli  then 
'resident  Roosevelt's  letter  regarding  Cuba, 
iVB :  "  This  letter  completely  alters  the 
i]    programme,  creating   'the    Roosevelt 


en  the  "American  ideal"  works  out  in 
inda  oT  the  State  Department,  Russian 
n  IB  not  BO  enthnsiastic.  An  English 
.1  quotes  from  the  Rrcue  Ruase  (probably 
mkaye  Myth  of  St.  Petersburg)  an  article 
■so-American  relations.  In  reviewing  the 
'■American    Ideals,"  the  writer   reganlg 
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In  Berlin  there  is  gi-eat  popular  interest  in  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  The  Deutsche 
7hf,cx-''^ilniii/  (lier\in),  in  speaking  of  his  nomina- 
tion at  Chicago,  declareil  :  '■  The  American  Pres- 
ident is  by  far  the  most  interesting  personage  in 
all  the  world  of  the  present  day."  Germans  are 
Tonil  of  comparing  him  with  the  Kaiser,  and 
there  is  great  curiosity  about  him  in  all  ranks. 
Germans  talk  a  great  deal  about  American  trusts 
and  American  Teutopliobia,  and  are  apt  to  iden- 
tify Mr.  Roosevelt  as  much  with  adherence  to 
the  latter  as  with  opposition  to  the  former.  A 
number  of  prominent  Germans,  however  (let 
Prof.  Hugo  Munsturberg.  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, speak  for  them},  believe  that  Mr.  Roosevelt 
is  anything  but  a  jingo,  and  that  his  influence  ia 
in  the  direction  ot  a  i-ii/i/m>rli€ment  with  Germany. 
The  pniSB,  however,  is  not  unanimous  in  com 
mcndation.  In  Germany  it  has  always  been  be 
lieved  that  President  Roosevelt's  "strenuous" 
ideas  would  make  trouble  for  Euro|>e,  particu 
larly  in  the  matter  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  A 
number  of  representalivf  journals,  in  fact,  now 
always  speak,  not  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  but 
of  the  Roosevelt  Doctrine.  The  HumhuTytr  Nach- 
riehlen  (Hamburg)  calls  liim  "bumptious."  The 
Kre.uz-Zeilitng  (Berlin),  which  is  usually  anti- 
American,  has  long  beheld  in  American  jingo- 
ism "a  void  and  fonnless  infinite  upon  which 
Theodore  Roosevelt  seeks  to  stamp  the  image  of 
himself."  Yet  this  conservative  organ  highly 
praises  him  for  his  ■■eOiciency  in  action."  and 
heartily  admires  him  for  his  energy  in  building 
a  large  and  jiowerful  navy,  although,  as  it  ad- 
mits, such  a  navy  bodes  no  particular  good  to 
Germany.  Ilis  Kishineff  policy,  it  claims,  was 
very  selfish.  The  explanation  of  President  Roose- 
velt's attitude  on  many  international  questions, 
this  Iterlin  journal  believes,  is  found  in  the  fact 
tlial — 
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he  is  an  ideal Ut  who  conHiderx  Ihut  lie  ami  bin  l»llllt^]- 
ArecoInnlillKiouedbytheAlnlighty  cobringnbout  "fre*- 
dom  and  equality  "  fur  as  much  of  niaiikiiid  as  possible. 
NotnitbalandiDg  his  praiseN  of  the  Jews,  it  would  be 
nimpllclty  to  deem  liiiii  a  philosemite.  He  champions, 
In  like  manner,  all  who,  lor  auy  rea.vin.  are  kepi 
down.  ...  He  has  taken  octasion  to  praiw  Germana 
and  CatholiCH,  including  .Tesiiits. 

The  lirrmir  T-if/M-ilf  (Hrciiwii)  reads  the 
Uoited  States  a  sharp  h'ssijii  on  lynching  hor- 
rors, ami  warns  Presiiient  Hoosevelt  that  hi?  has 
not  iiOKn  clean-cut  and  careful  himself  in  his 
0[i)nii)nH  on  this  suliject.  GeriiianB  are  much  in- 
terostoil  in  Mr.  iliK.Kpvelfs  prowess  as  a  hunts- 
man, anti  the  li-rliiiri-  llor.ie.n  Zviliing  is  glati  that 
he  wrote  his  hooks  of  WeBlern  affvonturp.  They 
give  Kuropeans,  tbia  journal  declares,  a  new 
and  more  pleasing  conception  of  the  .Vmerican 
type  of  manhootl.  Tiierp  is  now  another  ideal 
than  the  dollar,  says  the  If-tuihiirfi'i-  h'lr.iii'hnhlall. 
"Theodore  Uoosevell  is  the  ty|>o  of  this  ideal." 

ITALY    DEEI-LY    INTERESTED. 

Besides  their  interest  in  President  Roosevelt's 
attitude  on  the  immigration  question,  which  is 
such  a  vital  one  to  their  country,  Italians  are 
reading  "The  Strenuous  Life"  and  ■'.American 
Ideals."  The  'J'ri/iuna,  the  dignified  daily  of 
Konie,  says  tliat  the  American  President  lives 
out  his  ideals. 

His  intelligence  is  as  trui'  ax  a  inatlieinatieHl 
oretn,  and  tut  straight  as  a  tnural  truth.  To  this 
be  added — sometliing  which  is  never  UHeless  or  hi 
fluons  in  political  life— the  combinntiou  In  himse 
the  common  aeUHe  and  virtue  ot  bU  own  country, 
matter  whether  he  speaks  or  writea,  he  never  doub 
beHitates,  hut  always  Judges  and  passeti  sentenue. 
His  speeches  and  bis  written  articles  are  actiua-i. 
Is  American  in  every  corpuscle  ot  his  bli>od,  in  e 
fiber  of  his  brain.  He  is  American  by  nature,  ant 
by  legend.  .  .  .  Everythinn;  Is  strenuous  In  him, 
Idea  as  well  as  the  erpretwlon,  the  form  as  well » 
■ubatance.  because  everything  is  natural,  as  in  an< 
natioDH  whom  we  call  barbarian;  but  everythiii 
also  pure,  like  the  heart  o(  the  earth,  which  no  oil< 
ever  touclied.  Vigor,  honesty,  i 
tbe  leaders  of  his  principles. 


t'/nii.  of  Ravenna, 
can  Ideals,"  of  wh 


Tho  r,.ryi.-n-  ,/i   Ti<.„ 
thusiastic  over-'Ame 

It  iH  marvelous  how.  In  this  rapid,  active  career. 
ci(  feverish  and  multiform  work,  he  has  penetrate 
all  the  Rocretsot  wicietyand  has  recogtiized  all  ita 
advantaKeit  and  defuctH.  ...  In  reading  his  book, 
fanrli>s  Iih  can  tiear  the  iKiwerful,  healthy,  and  w 
vlblatiouH  from  a  sound,  manly  pulse. 


ThiscWver  football  player  is  also  invested  with 
the  supreme  rights  of  the  American  Conslitn- 
tion."  The  P^Ttievtmnzn,  also  of  Milan,  believH 
Mr.  Roosevelt  sure  of  reelection.      It  says  : 

There  are  many  advantages  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  bis 
In  comparison  with  any  poHsil)l4 opponent :  anelevattd 
mind,  a  generous  character,  dignity  of  lite,  servico 
rendered  in  the  Cuban  war.  a  record  in  admlnistn- 
tive  integrity,  and  successes  in  foreign  politics.  .  , , 
Since  Lincolu  and  Grant-,  no  Presideulial  candidate  bi> 
combined  In  his  own  iierwmallty  no  many  elements  ol 

SOME   AU8TKIA.\   Ol-INION. 

A  number  of  Austrian  journals  commend  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  neutrality  proclamation.  The  .Vrnw 
U7cn<;r7'i/3eWii«(  Vienna)  prints  the  proclamation, 
and  says  it  believes  that  the  President  will  ea- 
force  it  rigidly — which  he  ought  tn  do  bt!cao»e 
of  the  duty  imposed  by  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

Hungarian  comment  has  not  been  extensive. 
The  Est  i  I'/snj  (Budapest),  however,  praises  tbe 
rresidenfs  impartiality  and  justice  in  the  recenl 
postal  scandal,  emphasizing  the  fact  that  hii 
action  in  delivering  the  guilty  parties  to  tbe 
judges  and  lawyers,  who  were  not  of  the  Repub- 
lican party,  shows  that  he  docs  not  gave  coniid- 
eration  to  his  own  party  when  corruption  nd 
wrongdoing  is  concerned. 

Austrian  comment  on  the  messages  to  CoD- 
gress  was  genenilly  unfavorable,  and  the  J/orfra 


Tlie  foi 


e  -hlli,  fitm  (Milan)  declares  thai 
>reco  Roman  times  clings  to 
,  this    sagacious  writer  ot  bo* 
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!  Vienna)  declared  tliem  to  )>«  a  aign  tliat 
nry  proclaims  it  haa  adopted  imperial- 
ta  ataadard." 

TBK    POLES    LIKK    HI8    BOOKB. 

ty  conception  <>f  duty  and  action  espc; 
ipeals  to  the  Tolcs.  witli  their  idealistic 
ment.  Despite  thi'ir  ■■artistic  preiiccu- 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  -Strenuous  Life," 
ff,  I!  voices  mucli  favorable  com  in  en  t  from 
ah  press.  In  tlie  'Vm,  the  leading  daily 
)w  (Austrian  I'oland),  then-  recently  ap- 
a  lengtliy  review  and  appreciation  of 
'.renuous  Life."  The  writer  indorses  the 
It's  philosophy,  and  says: 
■entonce  of  the  book  in  pregnant  with  mean- 
Bztremely  though t-provokiug.  Ah  Presidenl^ 
niaiaed  trne  to  hiei  first  beliefH  mill  convictiolix. 


It  they  have  remained  untouched,  and  In  all  tfaeir 
strength,  we  can  Htill  trust  In  them.  .  .  .  The  spirit  of 
wholexome  idealism  pervades  the  simple  and  Hincere 
pageR,  holding  the  attention  by  the  force  of  their  con- 
Tictions,  which  are  baned  upon  experience  and  thoughL 
There  in  a  sort  uf  health-^ving  atmosphere  emlmdied 
)n  the  many  words  of  tlie  American  President,  afHrm- 
ing  the  social  order  wbicli  Christianity  has  built  up. 

The  Dziennik  Pohki,  of  Leml>erg  (Austrian 
Poland),  declares  that  he  [President  Roosevelt] 
has  a  conviction  and  a  feeling  on  the  subject  of 
war  and  i>eftce  of  which  a  Roman  during  the 
time  of  Augustus  need  not  be  ashamed. 

We  have  been  tauglit  for  so  long  to  lielleve  that  the 
United  Staten  Ih  a  country  devoted  entirely  and  exclu- 
sively to  busiaeHH  lite,  and  that  the  Americans  think  ot 
nothing  elstf  but  making  dollars.  But  It  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  deny  that  the  Americana  have  an  ideal  now 
that  lie  who  in  at  the  head  of  American  democracy, 
the  successor  of  Wasliiuglon,  Monroe,  Lincoln,  Grant, 
Cleveland,  and  McKlnley,  Is  actually  trying  to  give 
this  Ideal  a  concrete  form.  ...  So  we  perceive  that  the 
"American  Ideal."  as  preseiitud  by  the  mo^t  noted  ot 
Americans  scarcely  differs  from  the  ideal  which  the 
(ireeks  and  Romans  represented  as  citizens  ot  the  an- 
cient world.  To  deteud  the  blessed  soil  of  one's  nncea- 
tors  against  all  attacks:  to  lie  capable  of  any  public 
service ;  to  prepare  youths  to  fulfill  all  duties  toward 
the  state;  to  equip  every  citizen  with  those  virtues 
which  form  themselves  Into ..  ^rmonyof  civlcstrength 
and  militant  courage, — such  are  the  principles  of  Prest- 
•  dent  Roosevelt,  and  such  were  those  to  which  Thucydi- 
des  and  many  others  of  the  ancient  worthies  subscribed. 

Belgian  opinion  is  rather  adversely  critical,— 
that  ia,  aa  it  is  found  reflected  in  the  news- 
papera.  That  conservative  world  journal,  the 
Inthpendanrr  lielif  (Hrussols),  is.  on  the  whole,  an 
'  admirer  ot  President  Itoosevelt.  but  it  beltevea 
hiin  to  be  '■dangerous,  because  the  whole  policy 
of  imperialism  ia  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the 
country."  The  Metrnjinle  (Antwerp),  in  discuss- 
ing the  Presidential  campaign,  believes  that  the 
President  will  be  reelected,  but  rather  inclines 
to  the  opinion  that  ■■  it  is  time  for  another  spirit 
to  manifest  itself  in  pulilic  affairs."  One  re- 
memljera,  it  says,  that  "it  was  Cleveland  who 
prevented  the  Spanish-American  war,  and  that 
it  was  only  upon  the  accession  of  President  Mc- 
Kinley  that  the  present  imperialistic  policy  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt  was  inaugurated."  Europe, 
it  concludes,  won'''  be  happy  over  the  reelection 
of  Cleveland, 

The  Spanisii  press  nas  a  good  word  to  say  for 
the  present  .\nierican  Cliief  Magistrate.  The 
leading  Spaniah  daily,  Kpom  (Madrid),  was  re- 
lieved at  Mr.  RooMi'velts  accession.  It  said  : 
"Now  there  will  be  no  uncertainty.  You  could 
never  be  quite  sure  ot  McKinley,  but  you  can 
put  your  finger  on   Theodore   Roosevelt  every 
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Paris  has  taken  the  flat,  for  iu  typical 
ID  in  that  the  Paris  apartment  has  pre- 
lecauee  it  was  preferred,  whereae  tho 
rk  flat  has  prevailed  because  it  could 
lelped.  The  whole  transroniiation  has 
» to  the  gradual  iucrt-aee  in  the  price  of 
e  land  in  Manhattan,  until  at  the  present 
irner  frontage  of  twenty-flve  feet  in  a 
t-house  difitrict  of  Manhattan  will  Bell 
)  than  a  site  on  a  fashionable  avenue  in 
four  hundred  thousand  inhabitants. 
lUt)  however,  going  into  the  history  of 
le  values  in  the  residential  neighbor- 
Manhattan,  the  transformation,  will  be 
Xj  described  by  showing  the  alteration 
u  taken  place  in  the  character  of  the 
ol  building, — by  showing,  that  is,  how 
ling  of  t«nenient  and  apartment  houses 
eased,  and  how  they  have  gradually  ha- 
;her  and  higher,  and  deeper  and  deeper, 
showing,  also,  how  the  building  of  pri- 
idences  has  diminished,  and  how  those 
ave  been  built  have  become  narrower, 
and  deeper.  The  year  1869  is  a  con- 
late  of  departure  for  this  story,  because 
■  about  that  year  when  the  need  for  rapid 
v&B  beginning  to  be  acutely  felt,  and 
le  first  modem  apartment- ho  use  was 
(ot,  of  course,  that  before  that  date  the 
of  overcrowding  was  not  visible.     Tene- 


Mildlog  «(  its  trpe  ti 


mentswere  already  being  erected,  and  New  York 
had  been  the  possessor  of  a  "tenement-house 
problem  "  for  twenty  years.  Furthermore,  the 
three-story  brick  residence  measuring  twenty- 
five  by  forty  feet,  which  was  the  original  type  of 
speculative  private  dwelling  erected  in  New 
York,  Lad  already  been  generally  superseded  by 
the  twenty,  or  even  the  fifteen -by -fifty,  brown- 
stone  dwelling,  which  was  frequently  four  stories 
high,  and  which  was  one  of  tlie  worst  types  of 
residence  ever  erected  in  large  numbers  in  this 
country.  Nevertheless,  well-to-do  people  had 
not  as  yet  begun  to  feel  to  any  considerable  ex- 
tent the  pinch  of  costly  land,  and  the  building 
of  that  date  indicates  very  well  the  manner  in 
which  the  New  Yorker  could  then  afford  to  live. 
In  1870,  plans  were  filed  at  the  Building  De- 
partment for  1,016  private  dwellings  and  for 
SI  7  tenements.  About  one-third  of  these  dwell- 
ings were  four  stories  high,  and  very  few  were 
over  twenty  feet  wide.  Of  the  tenements,  450 
were  four  stories  high  or  under,  while  367  were 
five  stories  high.  There  were  no  buildings  given 
up  to  residential  purposes  more  than  flve^toriee 
high,  except  an  hotel  or  two.  The  elevator 
apartment-house  was  unknown.  It  was  only 
poor  people  who  occupied  anything  but  private 
dwellings, — barring,  of  course,  the  large  board- 
ing population,  which  has  always  existed  in  New 
York.  The  figures  respecting  the  cost  of  these 
dwellings  are  not  available  ;  but  the  average 
residence  required  about  ten  thousand  dollars  to 
erect,  and  sold  for  prices  that  varied  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  thousand  dollars.  At  this  date,  the 
bulk  of  the  building  waa  bein^  cwTKfti  o^\T\>\\ti 
"forties,"  " fillies "  and  " a\x.\,\fea,"  a.-ai'CaftT«-«e.T* 
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wav  ■lusfp."  Tiicy  w.-ri-. 
if  nnylhiuc.  iiiu-k«l  lighter 
llisn  till'  clcvaleil  care  ari' 
at  the  im*nt  tiiiii'.  "  liap- 
id  traiiMt"  was  as  oagrrlj- 
diih'ussc'l  iln-ri  iis  now  :  Inn 
tli*'   •■Illy   tnini-it    impn'vi- 

AvJini.-  Kl.-vat.-i!  K.iilioail. 
whk-b  for  many  yejirs 
avtiile*]  liuK'. 

Tun  yi'ars  IhUt.  in  ISTH 
ami  1.-.M'.  i-oii.liiiuns  liaii 
rhanp.'J.  nut  railicHlly,  Iml 
at  least  si^iiilifantly.  Tin- 
nunilter  cE  ihwllings  to  In- 
em.-t.Ml  in  Manhattan  lor 
wlii.h  i-lans  wen-  fil.'.l  was 
1.017  ill  IsT'J  and  l.n;;:!  in 
IM.sii.  ufraiiist  l.'M'Wu  l^TH. 

In  view    uf    tlio   fail    ihal  ■nin  vjaihit  i.vbh  manhattin  vm.lkv 

pypulatiiiii    liaii     iiicri-nsi-il       „    , 

*^   '  .I'll,,;.,    .1  irrnln- luiv..  III.'  .iiUw«>-ni  On.' llumln'il  uii.lTHi.iiiy.aw«n.l  Sirfi-uind  »r.m<l»ny. 

(IV  ei     ..111-  111  LIU    iiiliiiiJI    ni.  mill  run  ..n  nil  .-l,-VHt.'.lM(rii.iiiP.:t.iOrivHnmi™il  1111.1  TLirly-fuunh  Strtrl.  whir* 

decRiio.  iiiid  tliiit  wciiltji  hill!  ilwy  iiuiiln  i-iii.t  ih.-  ^^b^^■H>-.) 

(irowL  in  cvpn  hirfjiT  yv- 

portinii.    iln;    flirt   tlijil   ihi-  I'liiMiii^r  "f   iiriviiti-      uf  a  host.     Tlii-y  eoiislituti- tlio  l)i'ji;iiinii(n  o(  llir 

dwi.'llin;rs  ri'iniiiiu'd  sliitiMti:iry  I'lainly  iiuiiiialeil      iiio'icfn    i-li'vut.ir   jijiarttiient  -  lioiiso,   I'rcot.Hl  io 

that  n  hirirer  jHTci'ntasri'  of  tin-  wi'lltn-ihi  iinpii-      MiinliatUiii  as  a.  rfgular  Kjx-ciilativi!  Imiliiiiifi  en- 

latiiiii  wi-ri-  s.-.-kiii>;  Hr<>.iklyri  ..r  llii-  siilmrl.a.  or      t.-rpris,'.     Ten  y.-ars  before,   no  Hat  for  wliidi 

else  wi'i-.:  si-ciirinfT  i^'inn'  otl'uT  kiiiil  "'i  ri'siik'iicc      jilatid  hiul  l.i'on  lileil  was  iiioi-e  tiian  live  storiw 

in  MariliattHTi.     What  tliis  kind  "1'  refiidrnci?  waa      high.      It,  is  trim  that  the  total  numlier  of  teiie- 

iB  unKf-'f-sti'.!  Iiv  ill.'  fan  tlmf  .liiriii:.'  issii  fi^rht      nieutH  for  which  plans  were  IHeii  in  is.sd.—vii. 

apart  mi 'lit  h.iiir..s  wi'i-'-  i-fi-i'i.-.l,  from  six  to  .■i;;lit      Tim. — was,  owing  to  j;eneral  conditions,  eome- 

Ptories  ill  lii'i<;lji.  all  of  whi.'li  (.-oiilaiii.-.i  I'li-va       what  smaller  than  the  total  numVKtr  for  wliicli 

toi'..^.     'rh.'tiiiiijl'.'risji"t  ]>arliiiilarly  iiiipr.-ssivi' :       plans  were   filled   in    1S70.— viz..  «17  ;   and   it  IB 

l.iii   ih.'se  -ifiht   liiiildiii^'s  wi'v.-  ihe  f.n-i'iiiiiii.'rs      irne  nls,.  that  in  lS«fl  the  multiptft  dwellingwas 

still  inti'nili'd  chieliy  Cor  iKior  people,  four  aoil 

live  st-iiry  tfiiL'nients  heinj:  the  prevailing  typw- 

N.'verllii'h'S:^,  a  Kifrnificant  Iieginning  had  been 

itiadi'  ill  the  transformation  of  Manhattan  from 

a  .'iry  ill  whi<'h  the  middle  elaos  lived  in  prirate 

h'.nseH  im.-.  ;i  city  in  which  they  lived  inoatly  in 

I'linnjr  the  ne.xt  decaile,  Iwtwoen   1880  and 
l.'^iHi,  ihi>  iransforiTiation  made  rapid   Btridn. 

'I'll.- iiii'uiuiii  was  Hoinewhat  retanlcd  by  the 

I'levat."!    I'.iiiils.  which  came  into  fnll  oi>entioB 
hile  in  til.-  s.'veiitii's  ;  hut  th«  delay  was  not  very 

s.'rioiH.  1 ansi'  thi^  elevated  Btnictiirea,  not  bv- 

injr  pri.vi.li'il  with  room  for  any  sufficient  «|. 
pii'ss  .-I'rvii-i'.  did  not  do  more  than  i-otieve  ei- 
i^iiing  I'l'nfri'sti.in.  <  if  course,  the  elevated  tran$>it 
■  ■ii.'rtooiisly  stimulated  liuildiug  to  thv  east  ami 
west  .'f  I  'I'Htral  I'ark  ;  but  it  no  sooner  encour 
■iMi.  .iTV  1IAI.I.  sT.iri,i.\.  ijNiKLM.  M.aiii.  ap'd   people  to  setth'  hetwi-en   Fifty-ninth  and 
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Mil,.  HumlnJ 'iiiul  Twenty -fittli  slri'cts  tlmii  ii 
I'voved  totally  iii:i<lfiiiiHtc  t"  fiiniij<li  tlii'iii  willi 
tiil'-ral'le  travvljiifi  (Hfoiniinnlatioiii*.  Tin-  roti- 
Mijiiciic?e  WHS  that  almoBt  contemiior«iii'Musj  wiili 
whot  is  kiiuwii  iiH  tliL'  -  West  Siiic  innvoiiieiit, " 
Thicli  cH-t  in  with  &  rush  alwnt  l^s.'i.  Imp- 
iiartiiient-li  louses  intumloii  for  com]>aiiitivi'ly 
rich  ix.Hij.'lc,  euch  ah  the  Nuvarro  Klaiw  and  lh(^ 
UBbomp,  wpnj  projected  into  tlii.'  iircliitectunil 
UmlBcapf  iiiinipdiaK'ly  anuth  of  ihi;  ]>tirk.  i.ht 
die  whole,  however,  this  West  Siili;  niovt^nieiil 
gtvfl  for  a  few  yiuirs  a.  new  life  l^i  (lie  MniiiH 
prirMe  dwellings  in  Manhnttan.  and  from  IS-s.'i 
on  »  great  many  boUMea  ctmtinp;  their  uwiieris. 
vitfa  t£e  Ud(],  fnmi  fiTteen  thcmsund  dollarii  t>< 
thirty  thousand  doUara  were  cnc^lvd.  In  ISNii. 
for  imtance,  plans  were  filed  fur  l.NI'f  iirivatr 
dvellinga,  vhicb  ia  a  larger  nunilfr  than  t'ur 
my  yoar  which  has  yet  lieen  (■(.■nsidei-od.  The 
namber  of  flats  and  tenements  pi-ojeited  during 
tke  same  year  was  alsu  lieavy.  amountinj:  in 
1,131.  the  great  majority  being  live  stories  hijfh. 
Tlieold  four-story  tenement,  so  jxipular  during 
the  prccei.litig  detrade.  almost  disappi-artnl  uis  a 
tyi>e.  while  tlie  modern  type  of  wix  story  lenu- 
im-nt  without  an  «levator  began  to  Iw  en-cted 
on  the  lower  Kast  .Siile. 

The  year  IK«li,  however,  was  an  excepti'mal 
year;  and  thereafter  the  number  of  private 
ijwellings  erected  in  Manhattan  decreased  Rtiiid- 
ily.  The  value  of  vacant  land  on  the  "W'eKl  Side 
Boon   approximated  to  the  value  of  land  in  eor- 


THB  TwiK-rcan  for  thk  ruNKEi 
The  tDtira  tn  futensd  tosether 


HROWNIlTONi:    PIIIVATB  HES1DENCE8, 

■ins  further  siiuth.  ;ind  the  con- 
f  the  elevtited  roads  prevented 
piinHiiiii.      netw<'<'n    18H9  and 
of  dwellings  for  which  plans 
I'd  Ketwi'en  live  hundred  and 
■  iivi'riim'  cost  iMT  dwelling  be- 
■■■n   ihoUKaiid  doUarK,  and  the 
i-x]«.'n!<e    to  the    purchaser 
I'lirc'ly  less  than  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars,  ami  gen- 
erally more.     Such  prices 
as  tbewt  severely  restricted 
till'  market  for  pj-ivate  resi- 
dences, and  corresponding- 
ly ineivascd  the  demand  for 
apartments,  as  may  be  in- 
feirt-d   fi-om   the  fact  that 
whih'  only  ei^lit  hundred 
iind     ihirly-five    dwellings 
were    projected,  in    18!i0, 
|>liins  were  liled  for  twelve 
iiumlred  and  nine  tenement 
and    apartment    bouses,    a 
eonLpiiratively  large  propor- 
tion •  '(  tliem  bi'ing  elevator 
ImilJh.B.. 

It  was  late  in  the  nine- 
lies.  Iiow.'ver.  that  the  pi-oc- 
ess  wbicb  1  have  b. 
si-riliing  culminatec 
Ihiring  this  wbob'  decad- 
iiolhiiiff  was  dun,,  to  in 
[■nivc'thetninsit  Iiiacbiiier 


de- 
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of  Manhattan  except  the  substitution  of  electrical 
for  hoFBo  power  on  tin'  surface  roa<lB  ;  ami  this 
improveiueiil  did  not  vitally  affect  the  traffic  for 
long  diatances.  The  pc-iiple  who  preferred  the 
inconvenienceB  of  city  to  the  inconveniences  of 
Buhurbao  life  were  forced  to  crowd  in  ever 
larger  nuniberB  into  practically  the  same  area. 
Prom  IKti.j  to  18!)9,  an  average  of  about  three 


hatlan  could  afford  to  build  or  appropriate  in 
one  year  diminished  from  over  l,:i(MI  to  about 
411.  and  during  the  same  period  the  character 
ofllioae  buildings  radically  altered.  They  lie- 
camc  often  as  ninch  as  eighty  feet  de<-p.  aod 
generally  at  least  five  Btarics  high.  C  >ne  of 
them  is  actually  seven  stories  high,  and  almoBi 
all  of  them  ciintain  elevators. 

Id  the  meantime,  apartinentdiouscs  werebeitif; 
built  to  accjinniiulate  peo|>le  who  under  earlier 
conditions  woidd  have  occupiwl  private  dwell- 
ings. Throughout  the  whole  of  the  nineties,  an 
average  of  about  thirty  nullion  dollars  a  year 
was  invested  in  large  flats  and  tenements  ;  and 
toward  the  end  of  this  decade,  when  the  decrease 
in  the  building  of  residences  became  bo  extremely 
marked,  fully  half  of  this  sum  was  annually  in- 
vested in  elevator  apartment  houses  built  for 
people  who  paid  eight  hundred  dollars  a  year 
rent  and  over.  The  building  uf  such  houses, 
seven  stories  high,  received  an  immense  inipetui 
in  18i(7,  when  the  cost  of  the  elevator  service 
was  reduced,  because  of  the  opjH>rtunity  which 
had  been  afforded  to  obtain  electric  power  from 


hundred  and  fifty  private  dwellings  were  erected 
eftch  year  ;  but  the  .cost  uf  land  was  constantly 
increasing,  ami  was  making  more  expensive  the 
grade  of  residence  which  must  be  erected  in 
order  to  make  profitable  a  speculative  building 
enterprise  in  that  class  of  property.  In  I8<J9, 
for  instance,  the  cost  of  building  the  average 
dwelling  en;ct(Hl  in  Manhattan  had  reached 
(24,11011.  Then  came  the  surpriaing  disclosure. 
In  I!iUO,  this  average  cost  suddenly  jumped  to 
$:J5,000  :  in  ]Wn.  it  became  |i.'>0,80U,  and  in 
Iftllli.  »<;L'.HiO.  In  l!l(i;i,  the  figure  dropped 
back  to  t.'il.40U,  but  this  di^crease  is  not  siguifi- 
cant  for  our  present  purpose.  The  important 
fact  was  established  in  these  years  that  the  only 
land  on  wliich  it  |iaid  to  put  up  new  private 
dwellings  was  the  extremelv  expensive  land 
along  tlie  line  of  Kiflh  Avenue,  which  none  but 
rieh  njeu  could  afford  ;  and,  of  course,  along 
with  this  limitation  came  an  equally  emphatic 
diminution  in  the  number  of  new  dwellings 
(•fw-t'-'l.  In  iSltfi,  this  number  was  XiS  ;  in 
JWi,  ..nty  llli;  in  IDIH,  just  11)0;  in  1!I02, 
IVi  in  I'j'i:!.  uB  few  as  .'ilj  ;  and  in  the  first 
t.i  ».'>rithH  of  1<JI)4,  no  more  than  80,  with  the 
|>/'.fA'>ihty  of  an  increase  to  40  by  the  end  of 
|f,<-  y-hr  In  eighteen  years,  the  number  of 
tmw  titivnU-  houM<;s  which  the  resideuta  of  Mau- 
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reet  conduits,  the  consequence  being  that 
•ee  years  nearly  fifty  million  dollars  was 
upon  these  seven-story  buildings  alone. 
g  the  same  period,  the  old  five-story  tene- 
very  generally  gave  place  to  a  type  of  six - 
building,  which  since  the  new  tenement- 
law  was  passed  has  averaged  about  forty 
I  width  and  has  been  a  great  improvement 
the  old  twenty-five-foot  house. 
ing  the  first  three  years  of  the  new  cen- 
Lhe  great  mass  of  the  new  building  has 
irected  for  business  and  miscellaneous  pur- 
Dwellings  of  all  kinds  have  been,  com- 
vely  speaking,  neglected,  because  there  was 
^rproduction  of  flats  and  tenements  in  the 
immediately  preceding,  and  because  the 
movement  issued  from  the  growth  of  New 
as  a  financial  and  commercial  center.  Yet, 
igh  there  was  an  underproduction  of  house- 
throughout  these  years,  this  period  of  big 
ng  projects  and  advancing  real-estate  val- 
itnessed  an  enormous  increase  in  the  pop- 
jT  of  one  particularly  metropolitan  class  of 
ince, — viz.,  the  apartment,  or  family,  hotel. 
8  of  this  type,  which  may  be  described 
sort  of  twentieth-century  boarding-house, 
)ng  been  built  at  the  rate,  perhaps,  of  two 
"ee  a  year  ;  but  all  of  a  sudden  they  jumped 
Cavor,  and  in  three  years  plans  were  filed 
hundred  of  them,  to  cost  in  the  neighbor- 
of  seventy-five  million  dollars.  This  sud 
Dpularity  was  brought  about  by  the  great  in- 
\  in  demand  for  house-room  in  a  convenient 
>n,  and  intended  for  the  accommodation 
)ple  who  wanted  to  live  in  every  way  with 
le  bother  as  possible.  It  was  probably  the 
oating  result  of  the  gradual  demoralization 
nestic  life  among  well-to-do  people  in  New 
which  has  been  caused  partly  by  the  dif- 
'  of  finding  economical,  pleasant,  and  con- 
it  habitations.  Apartment  hotels  have  suc- 
i  becauae  they  enabled  a  childless  family 
t  np  a  good  appearance  in  two  rooms  and 
They  are  the  final  word  which  the  ingen- 
uilder  can  apeak  in  thd  way  of  selling  the 
at  amonnt  of  living-space  at  the  highest 
le  pricey  while  at  the  same  time  sweetening 
MMypaihic  dose  of  room  with  a  coating  of 
l|U^¥acy,  flunkeys,  "chefs,"  and  similar 
ive  TMiitiea. 

r  existing  situation,  then,  in  regard  to 
•  aooommodations  in  Manhattan  may  be 
iiiied  as  follows  :  New  private  residences 


are  being  erected  only  for  rich  people.  A  great 
many  families  with  fair  incomes  continue  to  live 
in  them  ;  but  this  number  is  actually,  as  well  as 
relatively,  decreasing,  because  of  the  constant 
displacement  of  the  existing  stock  of  residences 
by  apartment-houses  and  business  buildings. 
Had  no  relief  been  afforded,  the  result  would 
undoubtedly  be  the  complete  destruction  of 
private  residences  in  Manhattan,  except  for 
very  rich  people,  and  the  substitution  in  their 
place  of  huge  apartment-houses  and  family  ho- 
tels. 

The  subway,  which  is  now  being  opened,  will, 
however,  afford  some  relief,  because  its  express 
tracks  will  make  an  unoccupied  area  like  Wash- 
ington Heights  almost  as  accessible  from  the 
financial  district  as  the  lower  West  Side  now  is. 
Under  the  impulse  afforded  by  these  better  ac- 
commodations, there  will  be  a  revival  of  the 
building  of  small  residences  on  Manhattan  Isl- 
and, and  during  the  next  five  years  Washington 
Heights  will  be  the  scene  of  a  speculative  build- 
ing movement  of  a  greater  volume  and  momen- 
tum than  that  which  took  place  on  the  West  Side 
in  the  middle  years  of  the  eighties.  There  is  no 
doubt,  however,  that  the  existing  subway  will, 
like  the  elevated  roads,  create  more  traffic  than 
it  can  satisfactorily  accomniodate,  and  unless 
supplementary  tunnels  are  added,  there  will  be  a 
renewal,  in  a  few  years,  of  the  congestion  from 
which  the  city  is  now  suffering.  Within  an- 
other six  years,  however,  other  subways  will 
surely  be  opened  ;  and  they,  together  with  the 
new  bridges  and  the  tunnels  under  the  £Iast 
and  North  rivers,  will  permit  New  York  to  ex- 
pand more  freely  than  it  has  done  for  a  genera- 
tion— with  the  result,  undoubtedly,  of  increas- 
ing both  its  industrial  efficiency  and  its  general 
wholesomeness  of  life.  They  will  restore  cheap 
land  to  a  large  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
city,  reduce  the  cost  of  living,  and  encourage  on 
the  one  hand  the  distribution  of  population,  and 
on  the  other  the  concentration  of  business.  But 
just  because  this  immense  invigoration  of  the 
city's  power  of  circulation  will  centralize  busi- 
ness as  well  as  distribute  population,  it  will 
merely  postpone  the  day  when  those  only  will 
occupy  a  private  residence  in  Manhattan  who 
are  rich  enough  to  afford  a  large  price,  and  any 
man  who  lives  anywhere  or  anyhow  in  Man- 
hattan will  have  to  pay  in  one  way  or  another, 
— if  not  in  money,  then  in  space,  light,  air,  and 
comfort. 
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BY  A.    J.   WELLS. 


tells  II 


IN  geologic  ages, 
Gate  v&a  a  "fissure  'in  the  coast  range 
of  inountaine,  and  through  it  the  interior  waters 
of  the  great  inland  sea.  now  tlie  valley  of  cen- 
tral Califoroia,  were  drained  off,  leaving  the  bay 
of  San  Francisco  as  a  reminder  of  what  was. 
The  great  central  valley  is  about  3511  miles  long 
by  from  40  to  60  miles  wide,  and  is  formed  by 
the  Sierra  Nevada  and  the  coast  ranges.  Doubt- 
leas,  it  was  once  a  vast  inland  sea. 

The  waters  of  Han  l-Vancisco  Bay  extend 
north  and  south  of  the  city  about  forty  miles 
each  way,  the  upper  extremity  narrowing  at  the 
Straits  of  Carquinez,  then  widening  into  Suimm 
Bay,  and  reaching  well  into  the  valley.  Here 
the  great  valley,  level  as  a  floor  throughout,  sags 
a  little,  and  in  this  slight  depression  the  bay 
meets  the  rivers  which  drain  the  valley. 

The  Sacramento  flows  from  the  north,  and 
jnst  before  it  merges  in  the  head  of  the  bay  it 
receives  the  waters  of  the  San  Joaquin,  flowing 
from  the  south.  One  in  topography  and  climate, 
the  valley-is  called  by  two  names,  after  its  prin- 
cipal rivers,  and  these  rivers,  with  their  tribu- 
taries, drain  a  watershed  that 
approximates  sixty  thousand 
square  miles. 

The  low,  Bwampy  region 
of  the  delta  was  long  looked 
upon  as  waste  lands.  En- 
gineers classed  much  of  what 
'  is  now  among  the  most  fer- 
tile lands  in  the  world  as 
"  swamps  of  low  outfall,"  the 
elevation  being  from  five  to 
eighteen  feet  above  low  tide 
in  the  bay. 

Locally,  the  fresh -water 
Bwanip  lands  of  t'alifnrnin 
arc  known  as  the  ■■Tulea,'" 
or  the  -Tule  Lands."  Tule 
is  th«  Indian  naiiieof  a  cer- 
tain Bag.  or  reed,  and  bore 
refers  ti>  the  round  tule  {.Sr/V- 
jiunhi'-Hfiiis).  which  grows  in 
d'.-nsU!  rank.s  in  places  con 
staiilly  or  intermittently  cov- 
ered witii  water.  It  is  es- 
sentially   an    aquatic    plant, 

forming  a   thick    mat   of  thk  niteouK,  "at 

routs,  and  not  eawilv  killed. 


It  dies  down  every  year  and  springs  up  agtin 
fi-oni  its  own  roots,  and  this  process  of  growth 
and  decay,  going  on  for  unreckoned  geoen- 
tiona.  has  built  up  a  vast  network  of  roots,  iDd 
overlaid  them  with  dead  stalks,  while  the  winKr 
flooils  spread  over  all  the  alluvium  carried  sM' 
ward  by  the  streams.  The  swollen  rivers,  Wen 
with  vegetable  matter  from  tlie  Sierras,  met  lie 
tides  from  tlie  sea,  and  under  the  conteniiing 
waters,  and  among  the  fibrous  roots  and  green 
ranks  of  tulea  and  water  grass,  built  up  a  soil 
of  unfatbomed  depth. 

\t  first  the  work  of  reclaiming  these  Isodi 
was  discouraging.  The  steam  dredger  liad  noi 
been  invented,  and  work  with  the  "tule  knife." 
the  spade,  and  the  wheelbarrow  was  slow  aad 
expensive.  Everything  had  to  be  learned,  »wl 
mistakes  are  often  costly.  Walls  of  p<'at  »e« 
built  up  on  the  edge  of  the  channel,  wiib  t 
narrow  base  and  an  almost  vertical  (ace.  ind 
the  wash  of  the  waves  made  them  insecure. 
The  peaty  soil,  too,  sank  somewhat  under  tbe 
weight  of  the  levee,  the  material  l>eing  tsbca 
from  tbe  inside,  which  made  the  levee  itself  u 
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iter  on  bntli 

Qvention  of 
vm  dredger 
1  the  nieth- 

levee  con- 
iioii.      The 

use  here  is 
n  &a  the 
hell,"    and 

o  the  peat 
1;  difficulty, 
ton  of  muck 
id  from  the 
the  stream, 
took  years 
erience  to 
ow  to  build 
tecting  wall 
om  the  edge 
lannel.  The 
tea  are  now 
from  40  to 
;  from  the 
ne,  and  run 


.re.  T  li  e 
varies  from 
20  feet,  the 
ng  to  build 

1  feet  above  i*\r  or  th 

;hest  water. 

■ees  of  the  Middle  Hiver  Navigation  Coni- 
ive  a  baee  175  feet  wide,  with  a  crown  of 
aud  a  alo[)e  of  about  5  to  1 .  TJiese  levees 
back  '200  feet  from  the  river  !>ank,  and  all 
nit  off,  BO  that,  when  completed,  the  near- 
roach  of  the  levee  to  the  river  is  about 
t.  It  requires  two  or  three  years  to  settle 
np»ct  the  levee  and  compress  the  soil  be- 
9ew  levees  will  settle  and  shrink  about 
0Nlt.,  and  it  is  necessaiy  to  go  over  old 
Wnrj  three  or  four  years,  leveling  up 
iSM  and  making  such  additions  or  re- 
■  aeem  necessary.  The  cost  of  levee- 
aneqnal,  but  runs  from   $15  to  |20  [ler 

oaation  districts  are  organized. and  boards 
MCOrding  to  law,  all  costs  of  reclamation 
MtMed  pro  rata.  Powerful  pumps  free 
loeed  land  from  water  where  necessary. 
iter  drainage  they  are  always  neuessary. 
water  Is  high  and  the  prensure  ie  heavy 
tome  seepage  through  the  lev<;e.  altliough 
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the  wide  levees  now  being  built  reduce  the 
amount  of  seepage. 

The  land  is  prepared  for  cultivation  by  burn- 
ing off  the  tules.  or,  if  the  acreage  be  large,  by 
rolling  them  flat.  If  burned,  it  must  be  done 
with  some  care,  so  as  not  to  "burn  the  ground." 
The  early  practice  was  to  burn  out  the  roots,  and 
in  the  seventies  the  smoke  of  burning  tules  was 
often  in  the  air  for  months. 

Tbe  ash  heap  was  then  seeded,  and  sheep 
driven  over  it.  This  was  called  "sheeping  in." 
This  deep-burning  has  long  been  abandoned  as 
wasteful,  however,  and  the  surface  is  now  fired 
and  the  roots  plowed  under,  the  stubble  being 
sometimes  rolled  first.  Ilreaking  is  done  with  a 
single  plow  drawn  by  from  four  to  eight  horees. 
This  plow  (known  as  a  "tule  plow")  has  a 
twenty-inch  share,  and  a  narrow  moldboard, 
fully  five  feet  long,  curved  to  turn  the  tough 
sod  completely  over. 

The  virgin  soil  presents  a  mass  of  fibrous 
roots,  and  looks  rough  and  unpromising  the  first 
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year.  But  tbe  expoaii  roots  rajiidly  (k-coiiipoBe, 
ftnd  after  tLe  flrst  plowing  tlie  land  rapidly  im- 
proves ID  the  ease  with  wliii-h  it  is  tilled,  the 
firat  crop  lieiiig  usually  harli-y.  The  cost  of 
rolliiig  and  plowing  is  from  five  dollars  to  six 
dollars  an  aere. 

Later  on,  over  large  tracts,  the  traction  engine 
does  the  work  of  many  horses,  drawing  gang- 
plows  and  harrowing  and  seeding  at  the  same 
time.  These  reclaimed  lands  are  always  moist 
a  little  way  down,  but,  for  the  growth  of  vegeta- 
tion during  the  summer,  the  surface  must  be 
'  kept  moist.  The  methods  of  irrigation  are  very 
simple.  Most  of  the  surface  is  below  the  tide. 
On  some  of  the  islands  it  ia  behiw  low  tide  ;  oii 
others,  lower  than  the  rise  of  high  tidi'.  .-\  gate 
is  set  in  the  dike  at  the  upjior  or  highest  point  on 


the  island,  or  a  pipe  is  solidly  built  into  the  dike. 
The  opening  of  the  gate,  or  tbe  pi])e,  floods  the 
main  ditch  inside,  and  is  then  distributed 
through  slight  furrows  and  allowed  to  percolate. 
On  small  tracts  a  siphon  is  thrown  over  the  dike, 
the  air  withdrawn  by  mechanical  means,  and 
water  is  lifted  over  by  simple  pressure.  Tbe 
use  of  this  device,  however,  ia  limited.  Winter 
drainage  is  provided  for  by  means  of  pumping 
machinery.  For  other  seasons,  if  water  ia  in 
excess,  it  is  let  out  at  the  lowest  point  through 
a  pipe.  A  pipe  at  high  tide  irrigates,  a  pipe  at 
low  tide  drains.  The  charge  for  both,  and  the 
care  of  the  levee  besides,  is  from  fifty  .cents  to 
seventy -five  cents  per  acre. 

These  lands  produce  all  kinds  of  grain  and 
vegetables,  and  a  great  variety  of  fruit.     Corn, 
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&  prominent  cmp  in  California,  and  con- 
D  localities. — luxunateB  in  tlie  rich  soil,  the 
inl  moisture,  and  thu  lon^  summer  of  this 
.  Certain  special  crops  are  here  produced 
than  on  any  other  soil.  Among  theee, 
■a,  asparagus  is  chief.  It  is  increasing  in 
e.  The  demand  for  the  canned  product 
•  great,  and  it  is  marketed  quite  largely 
ope.  Celery  is  also  entirely  at  home  on 
Lt  lAnde.  In  southern  California,  where 
been  grown  for  some  years,  the  peat  lands 
good  percentage  on  a  valuation  of  six 
jd  dollars  an  acre, 

(ton  produce  enormously,  and  are  of  fine 
'.  The  returns  last  year  from  a  single 
t  SOO  acres,  averaging  160  sacks  to  the 
letted  the  fortunate  investor  nearly  150.- 
)ii  one  ranch,  at  onetime,  1,10U  men  were 
ting  the  potato  crop.  On  the  same  corn- 
land  the  cannery  took  care  of  80  acres  of 
les.  The  largest  onion  fields  in  the  State 
re  in  the  delta,  as  are  also  fields  of  chicory, 
irms  and  bean  farms,  with  much  wheat, 
ad  barley,  and.  where  the  water  table  is  far 
1  below  the  surface,  considerable  alfalfa, 
ftasture  and  meadow  land,  it  excels.  The 
s  an  ideal  dairy  region.  Blue  grass  grows 
uriantlj  here  as  in  Kentucky,  and  it  is 
[)ed  as  "loving  rich  lands,  and  apt  to  find 
here  they  lie,"  Mixed  with  a  little  rye 
alsike,  and  red  and  white  clover,  it  makes 
lire  for  the  herd  quite  unexcelled.  The 
baa  seen  it  green  and  sncculent  in  mid- 


January,  and  fine  Ilolateins  cropping  the  thick 
mat  in  great  content.  .A  twenty-acre  field  had 
sufficed  for  thirty-four  cows  for  four  months, 
and  the  grazing  was  still  ample.  The  mixture 
employed  here  makes  an  admirable  pasture,  and 
the  variety  of  food  it  furnishes  is  a  factor  in 
dairying. 

The  success  of  the  Holstein-Friesian  dairy 
herd  on  one  of  these  islands  has  been  quite  re- 
markable, the  cows  finding  an  environment  like 
that  under  which   they  have   be         '       '        " 
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(One  of  thu  Importniit,  lyplcal  dlk«».l 


HOW  THE   DUTCH   HAVE  TAKEN    HOLLA 


BY    FRANK.    D.    HILL. 
lAnieriutii  cuiisul  nl  Ainst*rdnm.) 


LET  the  reailor  turn  to  the  map  (ami,  willMHi! 
a  ina|>  Bpreiid  before  liiiii.  let  no  one  ever 
study  the  Netherlands,  else  lie  will  mias  tin-  en- 
tire siiuriiificanii-  of  deecriptiiin  re8]>ectinn  tliinKs 
DiilcDand.bcijiiiniu^  at  I>rii  llcldur,  the  north- 
loet  tip  nf  thf'  ]iniv 


of  North  Holla 

trac-  iIjo  l>onndarie»  o( 
ntnthi'EinaKiver.tlK;nce 
r>re8<.f  ihi'Ziiyd.'rZwas 
o  toCiorkuiii,  where  the 
111-  MaiiH  meet  to  (low  to 
tht;  ^ea.  I'xteiid  the  lino  b.>  as  tu  fmbnu-i-  Zea- 
laml,  half  i<ea  and  half  wuter,  and  the  clii^trict  so 
circiimserihed.  tnjretlu'r  with  the  coast  lin^  of 
the  North  Sea,  forma  a  part,  of  tho  Netherlands 
quite  distinct  fmiM  tlie  remaining  [Hirtion  nf  the 
country  i^'iug  to  the  north  and  east.     This  part 


draw  : 

Krieslami  undCI 
niarkiiifT  the  eastern  shor 
far  as  Nnarilen  :  from  the 
waters  uf  the  Waa!  and  1 


is  below  Amsterdamsche  Peil, — A.  ! 
marked  on  the  boards  that  one  seea  or 
waterways,  and  whiili  means  the  avei 
level  iif  the  Y  at  Amsterdam.  It  i 
■•  tourist"  aivft  and  the  Netherlands  w 
history  is  most  concerned,  since  Ai 
The  Hamio.  Haarlem,  Lcyden.  Ulrecl 
dam,  and  Doniruclit  are  included  in  its 
remainder  of  tlie  country  is  above  A. 
tinental.  not  maritime,  and  need  not  c> 
This  western  half  of  Queen  Wilhelin 
dorn  owes  its  esUteuce  to  alluvial 
washed  di'wn  liy  the  Rhine,  the  M&a 
Scheldt,  the  sediment  bein^r  formed  hy 
of  wind  and  wave  int«  sand  lianks.  sand 
finally,  sand  hills  along  the  coast.  ' 
of  sand  hills,  or  dunes. — in  width  from 
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to  3  miles,  and  from  60  to  200  feet  alx>vc  eea 
level, — ■tretches  along  the  Nortli  8ca  for  a  die- 
tanoe  of  200  miles.  Of  the  entire  area  of  the 
NetherlandB.  RR  per  cent,  is  boiow  A.  P.  and  fi'i 
per  cent  above  tliat  water  level. 

^ut  off  partially  fruni  the  sea  hy  the  dnnes, 
heavy  depoaita  of  clay  gathered  in  ita  ipiit't  wa- 
ten,  and  later,  as  the  '■  liaff  "  grew  more  shalliiw 
and  aqnatic  vegetation  became  luxiirioue.  exten- 
sive marshes  came  into  existence,  and  the  great 
peat  beds  which  cover  so  large  a  part  of  tho 
area  of  Hollaad  at  the  present  day  were  funned. 
The  struggle  of  the  blind  forces  uf  nalurt;  went 
on  continually,  the  sea  breaking  through  and 
occaalonally  destroying  what  the  rivers  were  al- 
ways building  up.  "A  country  whirh  ilraws 
fifty  feet  of  water,  in  which  man  lives  as  in  the 
hold  of  nature,"  arose  on  the  boi-ders  of  the  sea. 
Ludor  et  emergo  is  very  proi>erly  the  motto  of 
the  Netiierlands. 

When  Cnsar's  conquering  legions  reached 
these  cmter  marches  of  the  world,  and  Holland 
fint  appears  in  history,  it  is  a  low  land,  a  nether 
land,  a  hollow  land,  a  marshy,  Bt>ongy.  heavily 
timbered  r^ion  of  morasses  and  lagoons  threat- 
ened oonstantly  by  overflow  from  the  great  con 
tinental  rivers  that  embouch  here,  and  by  in- 
nndations  from  the  sea.  The  waters  bad  then. 
Qeverthelees,  under  normal  conditions,  found 
th«ir  vay  to  the  sea,  leaving,  as  is  shown  in  all 
early  maps,  a  single  body  of  water  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  country,  called  ]iy  the  liomans  Lake 
Flevo,  and  answering  roughly  to  the  Haarh'm- 
mer  MeiT  of  recent  days. 

It  has  lieen  estimated  that  the  dunes  liave 
Wn  driven  landward  from  two  to  seven  niiles 
during  the  (.'bristian  era.  but  this  recesHiun  lina 
Iwn  arrested  finally  by  planting  on  the  side  of 
the  dunes,  giving  to  the  ocean  a  kind  of  grass 
c»lle.i  locally  "helm."  Hesides  the  gradual  shift- 
ing of  the  dunes,  startling  changes  have  been 
xude  in  the  land  itself  by  great  storms  in  the 

jeirs  i;'j:i.  7X2,  H;t!i,  1170,  i2:to,  vr.iT,  120O. 

l-!<7.  and  I'l'J'i.  In  this  last-named  year,  an 
»r»iif  about  fifteen  hundred  square  miles  was 
•ubmerged,  and  the  ZuyderZee  formed  in  nearly 
it<  prew-'Ut  sha]>e  by  the  l»eginning  of  the  lif- 
l«Mitli  century. 

Tlie  drainage  of  the  country  has  always  lu'en 

'«nrk  partly  of  land  reclamation  and  partly  uf 

'irfenBc  against  the  hereditary,  inexorulde  ene- 

iT.tW  ever-thrfatening ocean,  constantly  iHiund- 

ij!  igainst  the   natural  and  artilieial    biirriei-s 

vied  to  stop  its  progress.     Diking  and   land 

cUiuation,   going  hand  m  hand,   liegan  to  hi' 

feliijied  on  a  huge  scale  from  the  beginning 

the  seventeenth  century.     The  metliod  em- 

Ted  is  as  follows ; 


An  encircling  dike,  cutting  off  the  land  to  be 
drained,  is  built,  then  windmills,  now  steam  en- 
gin>-s,  itre  set  to  work  to  pump  u|i  the  water  so 
shiil  off,  which  is  thvn  expelled  into  a  sysK^m  of 
arteriew  connected  the  one  with  the  other,  and 
constituting  collectively  wlint  is  known  as  a 
-i)"som.'    whi.-h    diseburges    the    accumulated 

Sand,  gnivel,  and  clay  are  thi!  malerials  need 
in  the  construction  of  dikes  as  a  rule,  although 
the  great  sea  wiill  at  Il.-lder  is  l.uttressed  with 
Norwegiiin  grmiite.  the  Netlu-rlands  possessing 
neither  building  stone  nor  tinjlier.  A  technical 
wriu-r  has  said  that.  com]»ired  with  isimilar 
structures  elsewliere,  the  Dutch  dikes  aiv  note- 
wortliy  for  their  great  width,  the  river  dikes  l>e- 
ing  built  with  a  crown  usually  fn.m  fifteen  to 
twenty  feet  widi'.  whih-  the  ordinary  type  of 
MissiBsip[ii  levee  ban  a  crown  width  of  only  eight 
feet,  the  height  Ijeing  about  the  same.  The 
slopes  have  a  grade  of  threi'  and  one-half  to  one 
on  the  wati-r  shle  and  two  to  one  on  the  land 
side.  A  characteristic  feature  is  the  -hamiuette," 
or  enlargem.'ut,  of  the  ilike,  from  teu  to  thirty 
feet  at  its  l*»i',  when-  th<'  pressure  is  most  felt. 

The  greatest  dikes  are  those  at  llelder  and 
Westcnpelle.  on  the  west  coast  of  the  island  of 
Wahheren.  The  llehier  dike  is  live  miles  in 
length,  twelve  feet  in  width,  an.!  sIoir's  down- 
ward  to  the  sea,  at  an  angle  of  Ki'',  a  distance 
ot  two  huntin'd  feet.  Of  tin-  rc'venues  of  the 
Waterstjutt.  about  li.diKi.ooo  florins  <*-.',4l2,rnii)) 
is  expeudeil  yearly  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
dikes. 

Leaving  now  llie  outer  water:*,  let  us  turn  to 
tbi-  inner  waters,  whicli  must  be  expelled,  or  else. 
sitn-e  part  of  the  i-ountiy  we  are  considering  is 
below  sea  level,  these  danime-l-up  waters  would. 


leritble   c, 
rtLS   like  . 


hi.'h  cut  up  dif- 
s  in  the  United 
8  for  transo.."- 
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tion  and  lines  of  demarcation,  bnt  primariiy  as 
drains,  the  waters  so  collected  and  restrained  in 
fixed  courses,  as  well  as  that  of  tlic  rivers,  being 
pamped  up  and  tlirown  out,  through  the  elabo- 
rate meclianiBm  under  the  control  of  the  minis- 
try of  waterways,  into  the  ocean.  In  1879,  there 
were  about  three  tbouaand  miles  of  navigable 
water  and  about  two  tliousand  miles  of  canals 
in  the  Netherlands. 

The  ordinary  Dutch  canals  are  (iO  feet  in  width 
and  6  feet  in  depth,  though  the  depth  Taries  from 
;t  feet  to  33  feet,  and  the  bed  is  frequently  above 
the  level  of  the  countryside,  as  all  tourists  know. 
The  rivers  are  canalized,  are  in  most  cases  above 
the  level  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  have 
no  flow  or  current.  Protected  on  the  sea  aide 
by  the  dunes  and  dikes,  and  partitioned  off  in 
the  inti'rior  by  an  endless  array  of  dikes  which 
skirt  the  water  courses  and  canals,  surround  pol- 
ders, and  also  serve  as  embankments  to  railroads 
and  highways,  Holland  partakes  much  of  the 
nature  of  a  huge  ship  with  water-tight  compart- 

The  plan  of  building  a  canal  to  reach  the 
North  Sea  dates  from  the  seventeenth  century, 
but  it  was  not  finally  undertaken  until  1818,  and 
was  finished  five  years  later,  at  a  cost  of  about 
tH,000,OUU.  This  canal,  called  the  Noord  Hol- 
landsche  Canal,  united  Amsterdam  and  Nieuwe- 
diep  near  Helder,  at  the  northern  extremity  of 
North  Holland. 

Besides  the  natural  difficulties  encountered, 
twenty-four  hours  were  consumed  in  bringing 
ships  through  the  canal  to  .Vmaterdam.     Ships 
had  frequently  to  lie  towed  at  an  expense  of  50(1 
florins  ($'201 ).  and    ice    broken    in  the  winter, 
sometimes  at  an  expense  of 
(6,UO0.  BO  that,  in  spite  of 
the  canal,  dnring  the  greater 
part  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury   Amatci'dam    remained 
imperfectly  maritime.    In  the 
meantime  the  transition  from 
sail  to  steam  had  taken  place, 
and  Iho  position  of   Ilekler 
as    an     international    trade 
route  had  become  hopelessly 
eccentric. 

Tlie  North  Hca  Canal  is  a 
direct  route  from  Amster- 
dam to  the  North  Hilea,  the 
distance  from  Amsterdam  to 
Yrouiden  being  fifteen  miles. 
The  V  in  front  of  Amsterdan) 
VMpftitir  dredged  uid  filled 
IfeJMid  tbe  wurow  neok  of 
HEiMHlHhfMfF  from  the  Y 

ithefle)<'  nwBAi 


village  of  Vmuiden  has  since  sprung  up  wf 
The  eastern  end  of  the  canal  had  to  be 
against  the  I'ampus.  the  marshy  part  of  tbi 
der  Zee  at  its  southwestern  extremity,  th 
of  Amsterdam  improved  so  as  to  receive  thi 
est  ocean-going  steamships,  and  direct 
communication  with  the  Rhine — the  Rhim 
wede  Canal — built. 

The  Amsterdam  Canal  Company  wae  < 
ized  in  1863,  and  work  on  the  canal  bef 
March,  1  S6.i.  The  canal  was  opened  to  th 
lie  by  King  William  111.,  November  1, 
The  canal  company  was  liquidated  June  1, 
and  tlie  state  took  over  the  administrat 
that  date.  The  canal  has  cost  in  round  nu 
|il6,.'ill0,000.  The  5,500  hectares  (13.200 
of  reclaiiried  land  is  a  very  fertile  diatrii 
crops  produced  thereon  selling  for  about  I 
flOO  guilders  ($402,000)  annually. 

The  ministry  of  the  Waterslaat,  whic 
consolidated  with  trade  and  industry  and 
into  a  new  department  in  1877,  had  allot 
it  last  year  over  thirteen  million  dollars 
a  total  governmental  expenditure  for  th 
port  of  the  countiy  of  sixty  six  million  d 
This  was  the  largest  item  in  the  budget 
testifies  to  the  importance  of  waterways  : 
Netherlamls. 

The  engineering  problem  'here  ia  to  kei 
the  outer  waters, — that  is,  those  of  the  ocei 
the  rivers, — and  expel,  the  inner  waters  c 
by  overflow  or  rainfall,  and  which  have  i 
in  the  morasses,  marshy  jiools,  and  soft 
Half  of  Ildlland  is  tjelow  the  level  of  the 
waters,  from  which  it  is  guarded  by  the 
and  dikes,  and  it  is  through  these  prot 
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walls  that  the  inner  wftten, 
ilwr  being  raised  by  panip- 
inj!.  mu8t  be  carried  out. 

The    principal    poldera 
VK  the  Zype,  the  Beemstar. 

the  Purmer,  the  lleer  Hugo- 

ffiinj — all   drained    in   the 

siiti«Qtli     and    seven  tee  nth 

centuries— trie    Schermer, 

the  Ilaarlciri.  and  the  iveent- 

lyreplaimed  V.  the  area  re- 

rliimett  from    1440  t-o  tHSfi 

in  tiie  [irovincea    oE    North 

ud  South  Holland,  amount- 

init to  HI7,000  hectares  Ciri'j,- 

m  acres).      A   writer    lias 

ttid  that  a    polder    is    uny 

buin   made   dry,    and   tbi< 

Kmlpst  polder  of  all  is  the 

ihnlit  lowland  of  Holland. 
Beaidee  the  land  reclaimed 

itt  the  interior  of  the  coun- 

ttj.  land  reclamation  goes  on 

inatinuallv  on  the  coasts  of 

l'>.\m\.   Fries!  nnd.  and 

lironiofren    by   impoldering 

(rom  the  ocean  itself.     The 
■slikkrn,"   (ir  sea  clay,  lie- 

t'firieB  overed  with  sea  coral 

and  Sea   grasses,    bucoming 

"tweldera,"  which  are  sur- 

f"UDiIed  by  sea    dikes,  and      „;^p  sbowinii  the  i^i 

"ihkIh  Und  "  results.     It  is 

'orthy    iif     note    that    the 

»f|^a,  which   was   B.TtiS   square  niiloa    in    !s:!:i, 

1*1  become,  by  systematic  reclamation  from  sea 

)Dii  river,  1'J,t:J1  square  miles  in  1S7T,  and  tliis 

pruceM   of    accretion    on    the   ocean    side    and 

p<>lder-making  within  goes  on  continually,  38 
(■lura  mileB  having  been  added  since  1877. 

The  moat  extAnaive  single  reclamation  of  land 
that  fau  ever  been  made  in  the  Netherlands  was 
the  dniosge,  in  the  years  1848-.^2,  of  the 
Haariemmer  Meer,  or  Haarlem  Lake,  by  which 
42.000  KTM  were  added  to  the  area  of  the 
eoimtrf.  In  1531,  the  lake  covered  G,340  acres, 
■liili  the  Layden  Lake,  Spiering  Meer,  and  tlie 
Old  I«ka  adjacent  covered  an  additional  7,000 
Kna.  mm  1643,  plana  to  curb  the  ravagt's 
ot  the  eoivtantly  encroaching  monster,  which 
W  by  1830  become  three  times  its  original 
ue,  it  above,  and  then  threatened  the  safety  of 
ll>a  vhole  country,  had  been  discussed. 

A  canal  forty  miles  in  length  was  thrown 
■nosd  the  lake,  the  soil  thna  free<l  btdng  used 
tor  the  stUToanding  dike  on  the  inner  eiilo, 
cud  and  dike  coating  about  (800,000.  thn>;  in 
eloiiiig  an  area  of  over  aeventy  square  nnh'M. 


Three  KngliAlthnill  cngiiiep.  costing  (I, OOi 
on<^  <.f  th.-m  cH|>Hl.li'  of  disicharRing  1,00 
tons  tit  water  i^very  iweuty-four  hours,  wei 
at  the  task  of  raising  and  throwing  ou 
1,000  tons  of  iini-risoned  water.  Work  w 
ffun  in  May,  l«4«,  and  cumjileted  in  July, 
To  ki^p  the  land  tree,  the  enuini«  must 
raise  r>4,000,0(l(i  tons  of  water  10  feet  ann 
The  two  largest  traverse  canals  are  each  8 
wide,  the  poliler  is  cntssed  by  Ktli  mi 
roads,  and  the  canals  have  from  liO  I 
bridges,  Meldrunrs  ■' Holland  and  the 
landers  "  is  authority  for  the  statt^ment  th 
work  cost  a>)ont4i4,000,OilO.  and  that  it  hai 
fully  repaid.  The  price  realized  fnim  tb 
of  the  reclaimed  land  was  *PJll  per  acre. 

The  project  of  draininij  the  Zuyilcr  Zei 
reclaiminft  a  portion  nf  the  htiid  submerg 
(he  inundations  that  took  plai'e  at  intcrvi 
to  the  filteentli  century  (one  Hood  alone  h 
drowned  40.000  a.-res  and  destroyed  .I.Ofl 
lages).  has  enj^agod  the  lhou>!ht  of  varioi; 
tirnistic  ]>eo|ile  of  long  views  liere  for  an  os 
ed  perirjil,  atiil  the  tiiailer  has  of  lal.o  years 
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agitated  systematically  through  tlio  work  of  tlie 
Zuyder  Zee  Vereeniging,  or  Union,  which  was 
formed  in  1886.  Upon  the  submission  by  this 
organization  of  a  report  on  the  financial,  social, 
and  economic  featur<?s  of  tlie  scheme  to  the  gov- 
ernment in  181i2,  the  Queen  Regent,  in  Septem- 
ber. 181)2,  named  a  state  commission  to  inves- 
tigate the  subject.  That  commission  consisted 
of  tlie  minister  of  waterways,  trade,  and  indus- 
try as  chairman,  and  twenty-nine  members,  rep- 
resenting waterways,  finance,  agriculture,  hygi- 
ene, trade,  fisheries,  economics,  defense,  and 
administration,  with  two  secretaries,  one  to  in- 
vestigate the  technical  features  involved,  the 
other  charged  to  weigli  the  economic  considera- 
tions. The  ref>ort,  made  on  April  14,  1894, 
was  almost  unanimously  in  favor  of  the  State 
undertaking  the  work. 

An  authoritative  work  on  the  project  was  pub- 
lished by  the  secretaries,  II.  C.  van  der  Houven 
van  Oordt  and  Mr.  G.  Vissering,  in  1901.  Ac- 
cording to  these  writers'  elaborate  calculations 
(for  which  there  is  no  space  here),  there  would 
thus  be  added  to  the  superficies  of  the  Nether- 
lands a  twelfth  province,  to  be  called  Wilhelmina, 
eleven  times  the  size  of  Ilaarlemmer  Meer, 
larger  than  either  Drenthe,  Utrecht,  or  Zealand, 
of  seven  hundred  and  eighty  -  seven  English 
square  miles,  or  more  than  one-sixteenth  of  the 
present  area  of  the  kingdom.  The  value — not 
the  selling  price,  for  the  state  proposes  to  sell  it 
at  cost — of  the  land  of  the  added  domain  to  the 
kingdom  has  been  put  down  as  15500,000,000. 
The  estimated  cost  of  the  entire  work  is  189,- 
000,000  florins  (*7«,000,000),  of  which  |;l 6,000,- 
000  is  for  the  dike  and  $60,000,000  for  all  the 
i>ther  work,  while  the  net  number  of  hectares  of 
reclaimed  arable  land  will  be  194,410  hectares 
(4  79,687  acres),  and  the  work  will  occupy  thirty- 
three  years. 

The  defense  of  the  country  through  its  water 
system  is  a  point  constantly  borne  in  mind.  The 
piercing  of  the  dikes  at  Capelle  and  the  opening 
of  the  sluice  gaU»s  at  Schiedam  and  Rotterdam 
by  William  of  Orange  in  157  J,  in  order,  as  a 
military  measure,  to  expel  the  Spaniard,  and  the 
Hooding  again  by  the  «lescendants  of  these  peo- 
ple, a  century  later,  to  drive  the  Frenchman  out, 
form  .stirritig  passages  in  the  little  country's 
bible  of  h(»roism. 

Out  of  the  194,410  hectares  (466.584  acres) 
to  be  reclaimed  there  will  remain  for  sale,  after 
deducting  ground  for  the  public  l)uildings  of 
the  communes. — schoolhouses,  churches,  etc., — 
192,500  hectares  (462,000  acres).  The  com- 
mission   figures   that  the   state   must  advance 


$130.65  per  hectare,  or  $25,150,125,- 
spread  over  a  period  of  thirty  -  three 
making  $762,125.67, — of  annual  state  ff 
Deducting  the  receipts  of  the  state  fn 
product  of  the  sales  of  lands  from  the 
teenth  to  the  thirty  sixth  year  from  the  \ 
which  the  state  will  have  received  at  t 
of  the  thirty-six  years,  or  three  yciars  al 
completion  of  the  project, — say,  $47,2 
from  $148,867,032,— and  $101,622,464  r 
to  be  covered.  Reckoning  interest  at  ti 
of  3  per  cent.,  the  land  must  therefore,  t 
the  state  whole,  be  sold  at  $381.90  per  I 
and  that  is  the  price  fixed.  The  reclaime 
at  the  rate  of  10,000  hectares  (24,000  acr 
year,  at  $381.90  per  hectare,  would  yi€ 
state  annually  after  the  seveii teenth  ye 
819,000  ;  this,  multiplied  by  nineteen 
covering  the  cost  of  the  enterprise.  Tl 
figure  $381.90  per  hectare,  at  which 
claimed  land  must  be  sold  to  indemni 
state,  is  not  placed  too  high,  is  proves! 
present  price  level  of  agricultural  lands, 
are:  in  Friesland  $531.84,  Zealand  $i 
and  North  Holland  $745.71  per  hectan 
acres). 

With  respect  to  inhabitants,  the  d 
Haarlemmer  Meer  now  supports  I6,5i 
about  40,800  acres.  Reckoning  upon  tl 
sis,  the  commission  concludes  that  the 
cut  up  into  farms  of  from  40  to  5 
tares  (96-120  acres),  will  support  2 
dwellers,  of  whom  one-fifth,  or  40,000, ' 
agriculturists  from  twenty  to  sixty  years  < 
These  people  are  to  be  divided  into  eigli 
munes  and  forty  villages,  and  are  to  occupy 
farms.  The  additional  cost  to  the  state 
ministration  of  the  new  province  is  estimi 
$322,404,  while  the  increase  in  the  revei 
stated  at  $459,486,  leaving  a  surplus  an 
of  $137,393.95.  Paying  for  the  land,  tht 
mer  would  become  the  owner  in  forty -five 

The  project  of  draining  the  Zuyder  Z< 
present  in  abeyance  and  forms  no  part 
presc^nt  government's  programme?.  For  i 
years,  the  Dutch  budget  has  shown  stead 
cits,  rendering  it  impracticable  to  undei 
more  or  less  speculative  venture  not  impe: 
demanded,  which  would,  as  favorably 
preted  by  a  majority  of  the  commission, 
the  state  to  an  expenditure  probably  amo 
to  $2,500,000  a  year  for  a  period  of  sixteei 
l)efore  returns,  even  as  estimateel  bv  fi 
arithmeticians,  could  bring  a  dollar  to  the 
side  of  the  ledger.  And  yet  who  can  8< 
the  Zuyder  Zee  will  not  one  day  be  drain 


pTofasBor  Hugo  MQnstertMrg. 


Professor  Albion  W.  Small. 


EDUCATIONAL   WORTH    OF   THE   ST.  LOUIS 

EXPOSITION. 


BY  NICHOLAS  MURRAY   BUTLER 


(President  of  Culumbia  Unlvemity  and  a  n 


•  txHird  of  tli«  International  Congress 


1'*T{AT  great  internatioDal  expoeitians  are  ton 
numerous  itnd  too  frequt;nt  is  a  complaint 
oCten  heard.     Much  may  reasonably  lie  urged 
in  favor  of  eiich  a  view.      The  enormous  cost  of 
these  undertakinffs,  the    tendency   to   iiiultiply 
tliem  for  purely  local  purpOBes.  the  difficulty  of 
securing    ti-aiii<Hl    exposition   administrators    ti) 
manage  their  details,  and  t!ie  heavy  liurden  of 
tift- recurring  participation  by  the  same  nations. 
Klates.  corporations,  and  individuals,  all  make  it 
liesirable  that  international  expositions  on  a  grrat 
Ha1«  be  not  organized  oftener  than  onc<:  in  a 
dvtade  or  two.     On  the  other  hand,  it  must  lie 
Wrnc  in  mind  that  a  very  small  number  of  per- 
Mos  ever  see  two  of  these  exjmsitions.     Each 
vni:  lias  an  attendance  thai  is  largely  its  own, 
»U'I  PBch  one,  therefore,  is  a  broadening  and 
*>luc(ting  influence  for  hundreds  of  thousauda, 
^'n  millions,  of  men,  women,  and  (-hildren  who 
tsTp  never  seen  its  like  and   who  never  will 
•pin. 

'^n  iaiernational  exposition  on  a  hirge  scale 
■•W  educational  influence  of  great  value.  Not 
ODlyisthe  imagination  stirred  and  the  taste  re 
fiiiL-d  by  iu  architecture,  its  aculiiture.  and  lis 
IttilBcape-gardening,  but  living  knowledge  is 
""I»rted  by  its  closely  classiGed  and  carefully 
•fringed  exhibits  of  industry  and  commerce, 
^  »nd  education.  The  newest  discoveries  in 
Kieaceand  the  latest  and  most  skilHul  and  Rtrik- 


ing  applications  of  science  in  art  are  shown  com- 
prehensively and  effectively.  In  recent  years, 
moreover,  education  itself. — its  organiz.ation,  its 
procj'ssea,  its  methods,  and  its  results, — has  be- 
come an  exhibition  subject,  and  at  St.  Louis  it 
not  only  heads  the  classification  adojiteil,  but,  for 
thu  first  time,  has  a  building  of  its  own,  instead 
of  lieing  tucked  away  in  the  gallery  ot  a  biiilding 
devoted  chiefly  to  other  tilings. 

The  Louisiana  Purchase  Exjiositii'n,  at  St. 
Tjouis;  has  good  reason  for  existence.  To  be- 
gin with,  it  commemorates  the  lirst  great  step 
iu  that  expansion  of  tlie  American  spirit  and 
its  governmental  forms  which,  great  as  it  is, 
has  but  just  IwRun.  While  there  are  those  who 
would  have  it  otherwise,  and  those  who.  in  Kip- 
lings  striking  pliran... 


it  is  beyond  dispute  that  the  great  maws  of  the 
.Viiierican  (leople  believe  so  lirmly  in  the  secu- 
rity of  the  foundriliona  on  which  their  institu- 
tions rest  that  they  welcome  every  extension  of 
their  influence,  and  hold  us  fortunate  iiuiwi  peo- 
ples and  nations  who  are.  or  yet  may  be,  put  to 
eiviliit.ition's  school  under  American  auspices. 
All  this  is  at  once  suggested  by  the  existence  of 
an  mtiTnational  exposition  tii  mark  the  cente- 
nary (if  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  out  of  which 
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fourteen  great  States  have  since  been  carved. 
It  IB  fortunate  that  tliis  exposition  loiiuss  soon 


enouf;)i    after  the  liberation 

of  Cuba,    tlie    se- 

quisition   of    I'orto     Hico    ai 

nd    the   I'hiJiiipino 

Islands,  and  tin?  annexation 

of  Hawaii  t..  put 

those  uiKnifi<-aiit  events  in  tlit 

jir  proiMT  n-lalion 

to   the    Loi.isinnu   rurcli.w. 

This    is    iiolitieal 

education  on  the  large  pcii1<-  w 

-bieli  liistury  habit- 

nally  uses. 

It  iw  a  ('.■ninioiiiiliLce  i>[  j-li 

ilnsoi.hy  mid  eoni- 

mon  senxi'  nl!ke.  that  it-  is  the 

ivlaiionsnt  tljinps 

whirh  make  lliinps  sinnitii-ani 

t.    It  i«  vital,  there- 

fore,  that  an  <>xi»iKilii.ii  thwt  i; 

s  to  be  ill  llie  liigh- 

est  senHe  i-dueutiuniil  sliould  \h'.  ecieutineally 
claatified  iind  ai-ran|j:ed  and  dominuted  by  the 
concept  of  unity  fi>r  an  idi-al.  as  well  as  for  a 
practical,  iiurpuse.  That  tliia  hus  been  accuni- 
phshed  at  St..  Louis  is  due  to  the  linowled^e 
gainc'l  l>y  studying  thi-  e.xpositiona  at  Cbirago 
in  ISO:<  and  at  Vnris  in  I!)IMI.  and  to  the  insight 
and  genius  of  the  dire.inr  of  exhibits  at  Ht. 
Louis.  Mr.  K.  .1.,  V,  Skiff.  MU|i|M>rted  l>y  the 
broad-minded  and  vijiorous  expusilii.n  adminis- 
tration. Mr.  SkilT's  trreut  natural  ability,  liis 
practical  wisdom,  and  his  lon^  experience  in 
dealing  with  men  and  thingM  make  him  the  best 
possible    incunilicnt   of    llie  iinporliint    jingt  lit 


holds.  Not  only  is  edi: 
classification,  but  the 
entire  classirii'tition  is 
itaetr  carefully  work- 
ed out  and  corntlated. 
Many  visitors .  at  St. 
Louis  will  learn  for 
tlie  first  time,  by  the 
order  and  arrange- 
ment of  exhibit*",  how 
things  with  w  h  Lc  h 
they  havi'  been  famil- 
iar all  their  livi«  are 
relnleil  to  one  another. 


II  at  the  head  of  the 


Thi. 


icativ 


in 


the  highest  ilegree. 

Hut  the   eX|Hiwitlon 
managemi'nt  ha»j;one 


in  Ibc  Int 

Congress 


t,i     Arts   1 


id 


1  unpiv 


stration  of  the  high  educational  purpisi-  of 
the  exposition  as  can  well  1)C  imagined.  This 
congress  is  not  such  a  scries  of  gatheringH  as 
took  place  at  Chicago  and  at  I'aris.  but  is 
rather  a  carefully  elaborated  plan  to  edui:ato 
public  opinion,  and  the  world  of  scholarship 
itself,  to  an  appreciation  of  the  underlying 
unity  of  knowledge  and  the  nsceaaary  inter- 
I  of  tb*  '4  that  have 


sprung  up  during  the  past  centttry.     The  special- 
ization   of    knowledge,    and    of    interests  based 
on    knowle<lge.   has    been    carried    so    far  that 
the  phrase  '-a  liberal  education  "  has  now  hardly 
any  meaning.      Highly  specialized  knowledge  is 
begetting  on  every  side  ititolerance  and  narrow- 
ness of  vision  and  of  spirit.    We  an^  to-day  sur- 
rounded  by  hosts  of 
uneducated    scholars. 
They    are    men    who 
know  almost  every- 
thing   aWut    some- 
thing,   but     little    or 
nothing  aliout  the  real 
signineuut^e  of    that 
something    and     its 
placo  in    Ih-    seh.-nje 
Of   things.      To   get  a 
broader  foundation 
under      the      modern 
scholar,    and    to  give 
him  that  catholic  in- 
t*tllectuai  sym  patliy 
rv.       that  111!  now  su  largelv 
>i»i-     lacks,  will    not    b.-   s 


ana  Purchaw  Kx|H»i(lcin.) 


lH.sk. 


To  its    acciuriplishmi-nt    .'very   inflm 
touches  public  iipini'in  shonld  bend  itaeJt. 

This  higli  conception  of  the  iiiHtience  and  op- 
portunity of  iln>  Loiiisiaua  Purchase  Exposition 
is  held  by  ita  administrative  officers,  and  from  it 
the  International  Congri'ss  of  Arts  and  .'^ciencis 
has  sprung,  T'or  | participation  in  this  con^rei<s 
thcri!  will  a»S<!mlile  a  largi;  bijy  of  the  world's 
greatest  scholars.  Tliey  will  come  from  all  iiarts 
of  the  world  to  contribnte  surveys  of  their  sev- 
eral de[>artuK>ntB  of  knowledge,  planning  thosi< 
surveys  so  as  lo  eniphasi/e  the  mutual  ivlaiioiis 
of  all  the  se])ariit«  artd  and  scienci*. 

The  plan  adopted  for  the  congross  is  the  ivsult 
of  much  stndy  and  discussion,  ll  is  very  sim- 
ple, and,  like  tlie  elHSsitication  o[  tht-  exposition 
exhibits,  it  tells  its  storv  and  exercises  its  in- 
fluence by  its  form  as  well  as  by  its  content.  It 
is  coidideiilly  expected  that  the  published  vol- 
nnies  containing  ilie  proceedings  of  the  congress 
will  be  an  invaluable  work  of  reference  and  « 
striking  monument  to  the  exposition  and  itsedu- 
catii,inal  influence. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  congress,  the  fu'ld  uf 
knowleilge  has  been  marked  off  into  seven 
diviBions,  which  in  turn  are  suMivided  into 
twenty-lour  depai-tments.  The  dejiartinents  are 
again  subdiviiled  into  sections, — one  hundred 
and  thirty  in  all.  The  seven  divisions  are: 
Normative  Science,  including  philosophy  and 
mathematics  ;  Historical  Science  ;  I'liVBical  Sri- 
ence  ;    Mental    Science  ;    Utilitarian    Scienri  ^  : 
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Sof-i.ti  It  eg  u  I  at  ion  ;  and  Hoi-ial  Culture,  iiicluilinp 
eilii-'aiii)n  and  ri-li>ri'>ii.  Jn  cacli  divisiuu  on<!  ad- 
ilr<:n»  will  l>e  delivered  l>y  an  American  aclmlar, 
ileal intc  with  the  iinilieation  of  the  several 
hrant-lies  uf  knowledge  iuclude<l  in  the  divieion. 
Tin-  divisional  speakers  chosen  are  I'rot. 
Jci^iah  Koyce,  of  Harvard  I'niversity,  for  Nor- 
mative f!<ience ;  President  Woodrow  ^\'ilBon, 
"f  Princeton  I'mvereity,  for  IliBtorical  Science  ; 
I'rof.  Kol>ert  S.  Woodward,  of  (.'olumbia  TJni- 
Vf  rsity.  for  Physical  Science ;  President  G. 
Siitnley  Hall,  of  Clark  University,  for  Mental 
Stii'iice  ;  President  David  Starr  Jordan,  of 
Stanford  University,  for  the  Utilitarian  Kci- 
eDi:es;  Prof.  A.  Lawrence  Lowell,  of  Harvard 
University,  for  Social  Regulation  ;  and  Dr. 
William  T.  Harris,  United  States  commissioner 
of  I'llucation,  for  Social  Culture. 

(''ullowin^  the  divisional  addresses  will  come 
t»'>  addresses  on  each  of  the  twenty-four  di- 
I'lnirjenia  of  knowledge.  Ono  of  these  ad- 
tlrtHH-K  will  set  forth  the  fundamimtid  coiicep- 
lions  and  mi-tliods  of  the  Bciences  included  in 
'lif  ilepartmeiit.  and  tln>  other  will  outline  tho 
I'ru^rn^Bs  mado  in  them  during  the  jiast  liundivd 
y^'i.  All  of  these  deiiartinental  addresst-o. 
"'•^  tW  divisional  ones,  will  be  didiverod  liy 
-^'""Hcjins.  For  example,  PoliticJil  and  Kco- 
f^niii:  History  will  be  treated  by  Professurs 
'■""'anc  and  Kobinson,  of  Columbia  Univeraiiv, 
""'iL-r  II,,.  cbftirmanship  of  tlio  Hon.  Andrew  I'l. 
'^liilL'.  Tlie  History  of  Literature  will  be 
'J'-stH  by  Professor  Gildersleevc.  of  Jnhus 
''''jiliins  L'niversity,  and  Profpsaor  Harrison, 
w  till- I'niversity  of  Virginia,  un.ler  the  chair- 
""whip  „f  Mr.  Hamilton  W.  .\Iabie  :  the  S.'i- 
'"Wiof  the  Earth,  by  Profeswir  Davis., it  Ihir- 
'•'d  Cniversity.  and  Professor  I'liniiilierlin, 
Jf  ihf  University  of  Chicago  :  So.-iol'<f:y,  Uy 
ProtesBor  Vincent,  of    the  Univr-i-siiv   •<('  Chi- 


cag..,  and  I'rofcHsor  tliddin^'s,  of  (■-.liimbia  Uni- 
versitv  ;  Education,  by  llisliop  Spalding,  of 
Peona,  and  President  lladley.  of  Yale  Univer- 
sity ;  and  so  on  tlirougb  the  long  list. 

in  the  Bi'Ctiiiwal  nieetings,  the  visiting  schol- 
ars from  abroad  will  take  a  large  part.  About 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  of  the  leading 
scholare  of  England,  France,  Germany,  Holland, 
Scandinavia,  Austria,  Italy,  and  Japan  have  ac- 
cepti-d  invitations  to  come  to  St.  Louis,  as  the 
guests  of  the  exposition,  in  order  to  take  jwirt 
in  tho  congress.  Tho  great  university  centers 
of  the  old  world  will  all  be  well  represented. 
Oxford  sends  Morfdl,  Macdcmnell.  and  Turner; 
Cambridge  sends  Sorley,  ituiy,  IIa<ldon,  Ward, 
and  Allbutt ;  Dublin  sends  Mahaffy;  >Minburgli 
Bi'nds  Nicholson  and  Sir  John  Murray;  Paris 
sends  Picard,  Darboux,  I'oincari%  Cordier,  Uam. 
baud.  Levi,  Meyer,  Hover.  IJrunotitire,  Enlart, 
Michel,  Moisnan."  li.Wille'  (iiard.  Pelage.  Manou- 
vriiT,  Pierre  Janet.  Tarde.  Hichelot..  Uvy.  and 
liaron  d'Kstournidlesdi'  Constant.  From  Herliu 
i-omo  PHeiderer.  Dessoir,  Kohlcr,  I)elitKsch.  Har 
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nack,  van  t'Hoff,  Hertwig,  WaUleyer,  Seler,  \^a 
den  Steinen.  Ortli,  Liehreicli,  and  Ziciien  ;  from 
Loipsic,  Ostwald,  Laniprecht,  Brugmann,  Sie- 
vers,  Zirkel,  Marcband,  Wacli.  and  Binding  : 
from  Copenhagon,  Jespprsen,  HofFding,  and 
Woslergaard  ;  from  Amsterdam,  de  Vries  :  from 
Budapest.  VamWry  and  OoldKiliftr  ;  from  Tokio. 
Kozumi  and  Kitasuto  ;  and  many  more  almost 
equally  well  known  and  dintinguisbed. 

It  iR  entirely  pruKalile  tliat  m-ver  liefore  lias 
BO  largo  and  bu  repretsutitative  a  body  of  scholars 
been  brought  together  :  it  is  (juite  certain  that 
never  liofoi-e  lias  suuli  a  body  of  scholars  assem- 
bled for  so  specilic  ami  so  Infty  a  purpose. 

The  ri'sponsibility  for  this  congress  was  in- 
tnisU-d  to  an  administrative  )ioar<)  of  ai'ven  inen, 
one  of  wlmm — Kivderiirk  W.  HoIIh.  of  Sew  York 
— died  shortly  after  thit  work  began.  The  ad- 
ministrative board  early  designated  an  organ- 
izing comniitt-ee  of  three  to  manage  the  details 
of  the  work,  and  to  visit  Europe  in  order  to 
familiarize  foreign  Bcholars  with  the  plan  and 
Bco[ie  of  the  undertaking.  This  organizing  com- 
mittee has  iH-en  diligently  at  work  for  nearly 
two  years  past-.  Its  memlKTS  are  I'rof.  Simon 
Newwmili,  of  Waehingtim,  who  is  to  preside 
over  the  congn'ss.  and  I'mf.  Hugo  Mfinsti'rberg, 
of  Harvard  rniversity,  and  I'rof.  Alliion  \V. 
Small,  of  the  l.'niversity  of  Chicago,  who  are  to 
be  the  vice-presidents. 

It  is  fair  to  presume  that  the  fyes  of  the  world 
of  science  and  letters  will  be  upon  .St.  Louisdur- 
ing  the  thinl  week  of  f^cptember,  and  that  the 
add  resses  then  delivered  there  will  he  the  snhject 
of  close  study  and  discussion  for  some  time  to 
come.  The  sessionB  will  be  open,  and  it  is  cer- 
tain   that    very    manv    American   teachers  and 


scholars  will  avail  themselves  of  this  unexai 
opportunity  to  bear  and  to  meet  the  leadi 
the  world's  learning. 

Apart  from  the  general  educational  s 
cance  of  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  and  the 
national  Congress  of  Arts  and  r^ciences.  thi 
cificeilucationalexhiliitsareof  great  value.  ! 
before,  to  my  knowledge,  has  education  U 
well  exhibited.  The  German  contrihutioi 
/■(C(/e;)ii'nff/wat  St.  I-ouis,  and  will  well  reju 
closest  study.  Among  the  most  interestii 
velopments  shown  there  is  that  of  the  i 
plan  for  secondary  education  in  (Jermany, 
of  the  facts  concerning  which  are  still  quii 
familiar  in  this  country,  llie  major  porti 
the  lierman  e<lucational  exhibit  is  devot 
the  applications  of  8<.-ience  in  one  or  an 
form.  Medical  and  technological  instructii 
beautifully  illustrated. 

The  larger  jiortion  of  the  educational  e: 
is  American,  and  the  tens  «f  thousands  ol 
sons  who  visit  it  daily  prove  its  attractiv 
and  its  value.  The  growing  effii'iency  o 
Ann'rican  elemi'ntary  and  secondary  sch- 
amply  demcmsti-ated,  and  there  is  on  every 
conclusive  refutation  of  the  chargi-.  not 
quently  made,  that  the  schools  of  to-da 
neglecting  the  fundamentals  of  educati<m  f< 
fads  and  the  frills.  Nothing  could  lie  ft 
from  the  truth,  and  the  school  work  gatlie 
St.  Louis  from  every  quarter  of  tlie  co 
shows  that  the  contrary  is  the  case.  The 
known  universities,  the  school  systems  ol 
thirds  of  the  States  and  those  of  four  ae 
citien, — New  York,  Chicago.  St.  Louis,  and  ( 
land. — have  extensive  exhibits  that  are  ins 
ive  in  high  degree. 


A   UNIQUK   INVESTIGATION. 

METHODS  OF  TIIK  (lEXICHAL  KDrTCATION    BOAKD. 
BY  \V.    H.    HECK. 


tto&rd,  enipliaeia  aliould  be  placed 
ii|ioii  the  attitude  of  the  citizen,  ae  tHBtingiiialjed 
friim  tbat  <if  the  technical  BpeuialiBt,  in  inattiTB 
"f  cilmation.  This  board  was  organized  iii  Kcb- 
nury,  1902.  and  chartered  by  Cungreas  in  Jan- 
my.  1903.  Its  purpose  was  '■  to  act  as  a  clear- 
iD>t-liouBc  for  educational  Btatislica  and  data," 
•nil  to  coiipi-rato  financially  in  the  developiuent 
"f»>.'hoiilB  8o  far  aB  its  reBoiirces  allow<'d.  The 
Wroi.'  pffrjrts  being  made  by  the  Southern  Slates 
l'>  improve  their  achools  led  the  hoard  to  make 
tlieS(iuth  itB  firet  field  for  Study  and  coo]>era- 
ii"n.  An  office  was  opened  in  New  York  ;  and 
'lie  I'xei'utive  secretary,  with  technical  and  oler- 
'''aUBsistancc,  immediately  put  himself  in  touch 
K'i'b  tnlucational  leaders  in  the  South,  eei>eciHlly 
*illi  iboae  interested  in  the  Southern  Education 
'Wrd  and  the  Annual  Conference  for  Kducatiun 
it!  tlip  .South. 

Inflated  newspaper  accounts  of  the  board's 
U'<ilth  and  plans  brought  to  the  office,  hy  letter 
<*r  Ky  visit  a  Iwwildehng  number  of  apiilica- 
liuiis  tcir  aid.  These  appHcationa  gave  an  op- 
I>ortuDiiy  to  collect  firat-hand  information  ru- 
nrihuK  Bcboola  of  all  types  in  the  different  States. 
IV  secretary  spent  most  of  bis  time  in  the 
^"uili.  visiting  sc^'h'Xils  and  consulting  men  and 
•'■iiipn  of  influence  ;  an  experienced  teacher 
^U  employed  to  make  thorough  studies  of  spe- 
''ill  Bobools  ;  and  the  office  force  was  engaged 
iui-'JIiTtinK  &»''  filing  official  reports,  catalogues, 
Statistics,  etc.  The  kindness  of  Southern  teach- 
''iinil  officials  in  fumisbing  information  con- 
■filinti-d  largely  to  the  board's  succeaa. 

T'uiiferencefl  of  county  superintendents  wen- 
'"'I'l  in  seven  .States,  where  informal  disiussionK 
'' Miool  ueeds  not  only  added  enthuBiiisin  to 
''■*  nlQGAtionml  movement,  but  also  guve  the 
''^^7wntativcfl  of  the    board  an    aciiuuiiiliitice 

»iib  local  ofBci*lfl  and  with  public  opinion,  wiih-      crn  m1 l-  iliati  cuM  be  f.,nnd  els.'\vlien-.  and 

■'i"»-liich  its  investigation  would  have  bi-en  itn-  hud  ii].].r..i.ri!.l.'d  two  hiiiidr.-d  jind  liftv  ihou- 
ir^iUe.     Stenographical  reports  of  thesis  dis-      sxiid  <|ollai'.-«  !<>  k<-)i<><>]s  of  b.^tli  niees.  :i  c.'>]isider- 

'UHioQihavebceneditedand  tiled  in  the  b.»n-d's      iil<1y  lai'<.'<-r  comliij.oial  sum  Imviti);  1 u  r:iis.>d 

"IBct-.  Each  superintendent  waa  furnished  with  by  Ioi'hI  liixalioii  or  KiilisiTi|ilion.  Tlii>  jrifts 
*IJiiik.  asking  a  number  of  questionH  iilioiil  the  v:>-v<-  in  n':iliiy  e\].i-niiierit;.l  fe.itun'W  of  the 
'''liMiDgs  and  grounds,  teachers,  pupils,  ]))ilrons,      .•^iiidy.     Aiii  wus  ^'iven  rt>  siunmer  si-hools.  n^ir- 

'"Krintendence.  and  finances  of  the  si'IiooIh  in      niiil  .<t'h<">l^.  modi'l  (-t>uiilv  sel Is.  and  iudusirial 

W  county.     This  bUnlt  waa  filled  out  M    \h-      Hii<Moiii.-.>^ii'' s.-i..ji.-..  .h'lilirt i,\^.    In  nvo  N..rth 
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>».•::•'«  1  iiA-?-  I  :•:  "i:*-  'i.'iu:!'—?!'.  x*~a:r  a  ^"LIl'*;!: 
ot  Tii:sk.-fi.:i:j»?»  iis  *.:•:  .'•  m^*r:iCTr  ?CArisc:«rr&  ii-i 

anv4  L»rivate  «cvu»i:i.'y  si: -it  •?i2*.  -^.L.•?1C^  f ■  r  2i-r!L 
th*^  hi^hor  Lsi'icac:'  n  •- :  vvmriL  aa-i  aormA..  e--- 

t»rv  *y»t**"i  i*  liisou;?***^:  ?*?^*ra:cLy  and  s4.nL-r- 
whiit  Ml  1:10  sanK'  •.  r'l'rr.  "n:«*ti  :oII'>w 'M-n'ri^i- 
siioiiii  inui  *Ui:^c^»t:ous.  TLi*  oacliae  will  r*? 
U5k\l  ill  :»U*r  n-^vrts.  aI:hoaij:!:  th#?  Soritn^rm 
Statv»  vliffer  *».^  w:..U'!y  one  from  aaoch«^r  that 

Tho  svv^jH"  and  tl:  'rv»i;4:hries*  ret^aire*!  in  tLis 
wvM'k  iirr  ill  S'ti'.o  ways  '.:ni'.;ue.  and  the  r->»rii 
hns  Ihvh  i:iia'»'A*  ro  ^"^'ly  wh. 'liy  ui»«'n  meili-.iis '.-i 
mv\'8li^»t:v»u  usft'vl  fls*wi.or».v  Tlu*  Ot.»lleoiion  «»f 
f»»»  miu'h  vlotail  matt'i'al  rctjuiiv*  exai'liit*ss  in 
lihn^  «nvl  iHtiilo^ruinir.  t'SjHvially  as  all  available 
ml'v»rmHtK»u  alM»ut  any  solrov»l  may  It?  ne<?«.ie«l  at 
.1  MuMiuMit's  iu>tivv.  Tito  i'ffiw  nieth'Mls  are  now 
HI.  well  oi>CHHi/.eil  tiiai  iMiIy  two  men  are  re- 
iHmrd  lo  kerp  tlie  material  in  pro{H-r  comlition. 
ImiI  rtu^^estions  are  ev»nstantly  Kung  made  by 
..llirr.M  til  the  kA\\k\\  This  material  can  be  di- 
\  iiird  into  iwo  main  divisions  : 

I  \  small  lil>rary  on  ireneral  education  :  and 
,r|.i.il.-..  books,  |»am*|)l»l»*l'^.  «"^^  clippin^rs  in  re- 
>.iiitl  to  tl»t»  Southern  States.  indivi»hially  or  col- 
Ir.livfOy,  with  sperial  reference  t<»  e<lucation. 
'riiif.  lilinuv  ri»ntain.s  about  three  thousand  books 
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:-    «■    i    J  II.  T   ".    ^  .  :1-  jTai'.i'Ie 

i-"^  r^.i:r»ri  "-.     i..^::  ::  :r»:.m  the  sL< 

-Kz .'.  .-^T  :-.i':ir*^  :  :Le  w-rk  i»  i*:e  n 
5.:L  •  .  r:a  *.  T:.r  T'niTed  States  P« 
11^;.-  A7*r  "vTer^ri  Tith  i-asters.  represei 
!■  ou:;  z_  'M--  r.  irrid-r.  *-:c..  of  the  sehoo! 
S'-i^r:  a*'.-  ve  ::.e  rlt-meniarv  gv&ieni. 
■  ::■:::: r»r  -if  :L-  schix»Is  is  valuable  in 
:i--  i:*:rlb-::-n  i>f  educational  opporti 
a  Sca:e.  In  the  same  connection,  ana 
'^:n^  iLade  •:•:  the  residence  of  studen 
I*f'^*rs.  54^  as  to  show  the  sections  least 
bv  higher  ^rducation. 

There  are  also  on  file  comparative 
of  State  scliO'jl  laws  and  of  college  cur 
addition  to  two  hundred  or  more  re 
special  schools  by  representatives  of  tl 
In  thf  near  future  we  will  purchase  8€ 
mentary  text-lx)oks  in  so  far  as  they 
scribed  in  st^veral  Southern  States  by 
textb«.>ok  laws.  A  negro  educator,  wh 
the  study  of  negro  scliools,  is  planning 
tigation  of  the  varir>us  attempts  to  tea 
history  and  inculcate  racial  j)ride.  He 
study  at  first  hand  tlie  negro  rural 
throughout  typical  counties  in  different 

Tlie  results  of  the  investigation  as  ex 
by  the  board  are  not  only  for  its  own 
are  at  the  servieo  of  all  desiring  infc 
It  is  the  ideal  of  the  board  to  get  at  th€ 
the  situation,  national  as  w-ell  as  sec 
tlieir  sii^nificance,  and  l>v  these  facts  tc 
opj)ort unity  for  mutual  understanding 
operation  to  all  interested. 
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EXPOSITION  year  sonds  to  An 
Frcnclimeii  whose  ciiiiiiecli"ii 
rill  mural  dcvelojiini'iit 
iiiiato  and  important.  Thcac  an- 
fharles  Wagner,  author  of  -The  Simple  I,ife." 
whose  books  are  immensely  popular  with  Ameri- 
cans, and  who  liaa  hoen  invited  hy  I'naidcnt 
Hdosevelt  to  make  a  leeture  t(mr  of  the  States, 
aiid  I'aul  Adam,  coiiimiasiimed  hy  the  Frendi 
Government  to  prejiaro  a  report  on  "tho  a?s 
thetic  evolution  of  the  present  time"  as  illus- 
truted  by  the  St.  Louis  Exposition. 

Cliarles  "Wajiner  is  a  leader  of  the  Freiich 
'■liberal  Protestant "'  movement  which  is  one  of 
the  many  phases  of  tlie  present  remarkable  re 
vival  of  religious  interest  in  France.  This  lib 
eral  Protestantism  is  nothing  more  or  less  than 
American  "new  theology"  in  a  Freneli  setting. 
It  discards  all  the  principal  dogmas  of  histori 
cal  Christianity  in  claiming  to  retain  the  essence 
of  Christianity,  M.  Wagner,  for  instance,  char 
■cterizes  himself  as  a  "  piously  heretical  spirit.' 
■nd  deploys  a  vast  amount  uf  ingenuity  in  try 
ing  to  differentiate  liberal  Protestantism  from 
(reetbinking.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  tliis 
hybrid  system  of  thought  is  destineil  to  a  bril- 
liant future  iu  France,  because  of  the  unrnm- 
promising  logic  of  the  French  iK;ople,  who  are 
temperamentally  incapable  of  comprehending 
tnd  sympathizing  with  attempts  to  put  ni'W 
«in.-  into  old  bottles.  While  this  is  the  rSIr  in 
vhich  M.  Wagner  takes  himself  most  s<!rioiisly. 
it  i»  by  no  means  the  rS/e  in  which  he  appears 
at  Lis  best.  It  is  not  to  him,  but  to  more 
thoroughgoing  and  logical  thinkers  in  the 
rKiupe  of  out-and-out  religion  and  out-aii<l-c>ut 
wreligian  that  the  serious-minded  youth  of 
^'fna'  are  likely  to  turn  for  intellectual  guid- 
•icft  111  their  moments  of  spiritual  stress. 

'n  iho  r-ilc  of  an  advocate  of  simple  living. 
M.  Wagner  counts  for  very  much  less  in  staid. 
•^■"iKFiiiical  Franco  than  in  nervous,  extravagant 
■America,  jmibubly  because  the  need  of  this  mes- 
*«K«  tliere  is  less  crying.  Ilia  '■  Vie  Simple  "  i;* 
"'Istiiely  little  read  in  his  own  country,  find  bas 
'■'■^M,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  appi-eciable  rnrri'nr 
"'tnysort. 

. ''  is  in  hia  third  rdh,  aa  an  apostle  of  iiggres 
""'H  optimism,  that  he  has  his  strungftji   ImM 
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mecable  magazine  aii'l  review  articlc^s  and  rhvi- 
nvfuts  l»T  the  daily  pross.  This  (i-ciiiiiiity,  fur- 
thftmiurc,  ie  not  accompanied  by  flabliini-ss  or 
futility,  as  is  too  often  tlie  case.  Kvery  mn'.  of 
tlie  novels  has  its  s|>eciai  note  of  interest :  his 
Iiiatorics.  essays,  dramas,  and  shurt  stories  are 
of  a  high  order  of  nient,  ami  his  magazine  and 
newspagier  artieles.  thougli  mostly  uncollected, 
have  &  Solidity  of  matter  and  charm  of  manner 
that  entitle  them  to  a  permanent  furiii.  He  is 
master  of  a  pure  Krench  style  at  once  fiexilite 
and  robust ;  indeed,  in  the  making  of  beautiful 
phrases  and  the  rounding  out  of  sutimoiis  )ie- 
riods,  he  lias  few  BiijiiTiors.  With  his  style, 
which  calls  for  an  article  by  itself.  I  can  liave 
nothing  to  do  hero  Curtiior  than  t'>  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  distinguished.— a  ciri-uiU' 
stance  of  vital  moment  to  hie  iiiliuenco,  since  it 
insures  him  a  far  moi'e  general  hearing  than  he 
could  otherwise  obtain,  such  is  the  cult  »f  form  in 
FraDC<'.  Thousands  of  cultivati-d  Frenchmen 
road  I'aul  Adam  f<ir  his  style  who  would  pay  no 
attention  whatever  to  hie  lucul.ii'ations  were  they 
presented  in  an  uncouth  or  conimimplace  fashion. 

Paul  Adam  is  the  most  suggestive  ot  contem- 
porary French  writers.  Asastirror  of  thought 
he  is  absolutely  peerless  among  the  clironi'/ueurn 
of  the  Parie  press,  and  he  has  few  eijuals  in  this 
respect  among  his  feUow -essayists  and  novel- 
iets.  He  is  an  inipreiiarui  o/  idean,  BO  to  apeak. 
Hie  forte  is  the  evocation  and  the  exhibition  of 
nnhackneyc'd  ideas,  and  his  efliciency  in  this 
function  liorUers  on  the  BU|ierIiuman.  "He 
works  like  X,JKbple  hiyrt'-V.yayi  M.  Kemy  de 
Gourmont,  ■■sM  at  the  slight'oet  touch  of  sun- 
shine his  ideas  buzz  forth  like  !>ees  and  disperst? 
themselves  over  the  mendows  of  life.  I'aul 
Adam  is  a  iriagnific<-nt  s|jei:tftcle," 

Jlis  ideae  come  so  fust  at  times  that  they  tum- 
ble over  one  ani)thi'r  as  do  the  particolored 
leaves  <if  aiiluuin  s|>eeding  before  the  wind.  He 
tiandies  a  duiteu  subjects,  raises  u  dozen  i\xvs- 
tions.  and  ntHU-s  a  dozen  problems  in  the  spaci^ 
of  a  single  three-column  i-.l.r-ni.jn':  and  that  in 
ench  a  mariterful  wiiy  as  to  n-veal  their  respee.- 
tive  relations  t-  the  int4'rpIayof  the  world-forces 
of  his  lime  and  of  all  times.  (Ine  of  his  r/>ov 
ni-jH-"  cmitainH  ideas  emmgh  for  a  volume,  and 
one  nf  his  volumes  ideas  i-nough  for  n  librarv. 
Ind.-.'-l.  in  universality  of  iiitelleet.  (I  shnuhl  not 
think    fur  a  mumi'nt  of  forcing  thi'  comparison 
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It  even  happens  sometimes 

iWlio  iH  vLxIIins  tliKAt.  LoulH  ExpuAltlon.) 

that  the  foreign  substances  in  tlie  torrent  of 
his  thought  art;  so  numerous  as  to  dam  it.  make 
it  overflow  its  banks,  aud  comi>el  it  to  seek 
a  n(;w  channel.  The  defect  is,  at  least,  not 
of  the  fietty  sort.  Hie  opinions  (whi<'h  are  in 
reality  more  moods  than  opinions,  so  pn-doni- 
inant  is  the  artistic  faculty  in  him)  are  often 
disjointed  and  contradictory.  It  docs  not  nut- 
ter. Ho  is  too  big  to  be  disconcerted  thereby, 
and  it  di>es  not  trouble  you.  He  makes  you 
feel  as  you  feel  with  Browning,  that  it  is  be- 
causi-  life  itself  is  dis<'niered  and  con  I  radii' ton-. 
He  does  not  presume  t()  reduce  life  to  a  syV 
tem.  He  bi'l.mgs  to  no  recognized  school  of 
pliiliisopliicHl  thought.  He  is  neither  radical  in 
temiency  nor  eonservative  :  he  defies  classifica- 
tion. Now  he  e.\a!t8  traditiim  with  a  Itourgi't 
or  a  llrunetiere.  ami  now  ho  ridicules  it  with  an 
Anatole  Krance  or  a  Mirabeau.  lie  resemblcft 
no  otie,  V-mX  of  all  himself,  lie  may  flout  to- 
day what  111-  will  commend  to-morrow,  and  r/.v 
vrrs.1.  He  chan.ges  Color  with  the  facility  of  the 
chamehiin  and   form  with  the  rapiility'of  Pro- 

In  cnntradistinction  to  M.  Wagner,  who  seci 
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with  which  he  is  not  immediately  sur- 
Lfrom  the  angle  and  through  the  eyes 
:M>antry  preacher  (for  this  burly,  unim- 
re  Alsatian  has  never  become  truly  so- 
iled), M.  Adam  sees  the  particular  facts 
latter  what  sphere  of  activity  in  their  re- 

0  the  whole  of  life.  Both  pride  them- 
>ii  being  thoroughly  modern  ;  M.  Adam 
<  really  bo,  M.  Wagner's  modernism  being 
Alj  limited  to  the  single  department  of 

ADAM    A    STIBRER    OF    IDEAS. 

e  special  field  of  ethics,  as  in  the  general 
ml  Adam  is  rather  a  stirrer  of  ideas  than 
cment  of  a  system.  He  is  indefatigable 
ig  the  terms  of  moral  problems,  but  he 
ii  efaum  to  have  discovered  a  coherent 

ings  dutifully  to  all  the  religi- 
*  forsaking  the  religion)  of  the 
j^. stakes  for  granted  the  traditional 
and  tlie  institutions  of  society 
m  are  sacred  to  him — barring  an 
"'Wiimportant  detail.  Ilis  writings  are 
^nal  and  colorless  in  this  particular 
dp  not  ran  the  slightest  risk  of  trou- 
la innocence  of  the  proverbial  young  girl, 
f  the  lalwrer,  or  impairing  the  appetite  or 
m  of  the  capitalist. 

Adam's  moral  code,  if  he  has  any,  lias 
>een  formulated  in  his  writings.  In  his 
he  is  well-nigh  as  un-moral  as  De  Maupas- 
He  narrates  the  acts  and  expounds  the 

1  of  the  criminal  and  the  courtosan  with 
le  frankness  and  impartiality  as  those  of 
Bt  reputable  characters,  and  he  treats  as 
:>le  questions  (without  pronouncing  him- 
ally  thereon)  all  the  articles  of  tluj  current 
:  morality  and  the  principles  of  tlie  exist- 
ial  system.  In  comparison  with  this  com- 
sive  libertv  of  discussion,  the  restricted 

M.  Wagner  allows  himself  s<ieni8  of  the 
l-tucker  order. 

Adam  has  saved  many  young  men  from 
ism  or  doubt  For  all  his  air  of  complete 
went  from  dogma,  he  has  his  hobby  as 
I  another,  his  idol  even.    Like  tho  Car- 

'■  Heroes  and  Hero -Worship."  lie  lias 
;le8s  veneration  for  force  ;  for  force  in 
i  physical  and  intellectual  nianifesta- 
ifhatever  its  source  and  whatever  its  re- 

aentiinent  informs  all  his  work.  It  un- 
and  colors  his  appreciations  of  men  ami 
of  art  and  letters.  It  accounts  for  a  lovi^ 
o-date  machinery  amounting  almost  to  a 
that  enables  him  to  lavish  lyricism  on  an 


automobile  as  another  would  on  a  sunset.  It 
appears  in  all  his  fiction,  and  is  the  avowed  in- 
spiration of  his  two  cyclic  works, — the  trilogy 
of  "  Les  Volontes  Merveilleuses  "  (The  Marvel- 
ous Wills)  (1888-90)  and  the  tetralogy,  *»  Le 
Tem.ps  et  la  Vie"  (The  Times  and  Life)  (1899- 
1903),  which  he  has  called  also  ''L'Epop<^e  de  la 
Force  "  (The  Epic  of  Force). 

In  his  chrouiques,  this  adoration  of  force  (less 
reasoned  than  temperamental  with  him)  takes 
the  form  of  a  veritable  missionary  message,  of 
a  direct  fervent  appeal  to  action,  to  strenuous 
living.  And  it  is  thus  that  Paul  Adam,  the 
amateur  of  ideas,  takes  his  place  definitely  among 
the  "Professors  of  Energy,"  so  called,  who,  by 
their  |>ersi8tent  efforts,  are  gradually  remolding 
French  character  and  transforming  French  civ- 
ilization. With  Edrnond  Demolins,  with  (the 
late)  Pere  Didon,  with  Pierre  Baudin,  Gabriel 
Bouvalot,  Max  Leclerc,  Hughes  Leroux,  Julea 
LemaStre,  and  a  score  of  otlier  enliglitened  spir- 
its, Paul  Adam  has  long  been  repeating  to  the 
rising  generation  this  virile  exhortation  : 

Quit  your  desks  and  your  Ixxiks  !  Cease  aspirini^ 
for  profesKorsliips,  snug  clerkships,  and  goveriiinent. 
Ijertba  !  A  flg  for  your  grades,  your  diplomas,  your 
promotions  I  Stop  whining  over  the  scarcity  of  pul>- 
lic  employment  and  the  overcrowded  condition  of  the 
learned  profes.sions !  Above  all,  go  t^  the  colonies ; 
become  explorers,  pioneers,  and  start  life  anew  !  Do  as 
the  young  Americans  do  !  Make  your  fortunes,  carve 
out  for  yourselves  careers  !  Throw  yourselves  body  and 
soul  into  the  industrial  and  commercial  conflict  of  the 
hour.  Become  captains  of  industry,  Napoleons  of 
Ananoe,  builders  of  nations  ! 

KIXDRKD    IXFLVKNCES    OF    ADAM    AND    WAGXKR. 

Thus,  Charles  Wagner  and  Paul  Adam  come 
by  very  different  routes  to  the  same  goal, — ta 
the  conclusion,  namely,  that  the  thing  to  do  in 
this  world  is  to  front  life  with  courage,  because 
life  is  an  end  in  itself.  The  simple  pastor 
and  the  complex  citizen  of  the  world  are  at  one 
as  regards  this  matter.  In  their  respective  fash- 
ions, with  very  diff«'rent  words  and  for  very 
different  rea.sons,  they  are  both  preaching  cour- 
age, are  both  administering  tonics,  so  to  speak, 
to  the  young  men  of  a  disillusionized,  disheart- 
ened, somewhat  anemic  generation.  Paul  Adam, 
as  the  possessor  of  the  more  extt»nde«l  exp(»ri- 
ence,  the  broader  culture,  the  sun?r  intuition, 
the  more  activ(;  imagination,  the  superior  liter- 
ary art,  and  the  more  intense  modernism,  has. 
the  larger  and  tbcj  more  brilliant  aiidience.  But 
the  less  obtrusive  janlicnce  of  Charles  Wagner 
is  })y  no  means  to  be  ignored.  In  spitt'  of  dis- 
siniilaritit's  of  outlouk  and  method,  these  tw<v 
mr*n  are  exert  in  «jj  a  similar  bracing  influence  oii 
the  life  of  tlieir  nation. 


\ 


HOIV  THE  JAPANESE  COMMUNICATE  IN  BATTLE. 


>r  and  hnvery 
«d  as  tnach  aa 
Japanese  mili- 
it  is  t)ieir  Btrat- 
whom  ihey 
id  in  both  of- 
lefensive  oper- 
ktegy,  which  to 
Dt  consists  in 
'  disconcertinfc 
the  keynote  of 

(^rations  of 

I  anay,  and  is 

dersd  to  be  of      C'vift\'\,tv>M  >■'"<"•  i<" 

•flective   forco         *  Japanese  tei.rphon 

jnical  courage 

,  readiness  of  the  Jajiancsc  soldiers. 

Jties  incident  to  nmiiitainiiig  omn* 

an  the  battlefield  toduy  are  many 

In  eetabliahinj;  tflfplioni'  lines  the 
»f  the  country  has  to  be  considered, 
we  of  the  Japanese  advance  tliniuffh 
ulties  of  great  magnitude  liad  to  be 
Yet,  with  it  all,  tlie  telephone  de- 
eqnently  completed  its  line  in  ad- 

tnjops,  even  uniior  forced  march- 
ler  to  accfunplish  such  results  men 
le  skill  are  reqnirod.  and  they  must 
ly  trained  to  be  ready  for  any  enier- 
inay    arise.      In    fact,    tliey  are   so 

profession.  The  entire  Japanese 
«  is  composed  of  men  whose  civil 

along  the  lines  required  by  their 
rvice.  Electrical  engineers,  tele- 
elegraph  opt^ratore  and  linemen, — 
jabiy  not  a  man  in  the  entire  organi- 
snot  well  schooled  in  at  least  the 
f  electrical  science. 
the  chief  reason   for  the  wonderful 

the  Mikado's  army  is  the  remark- 
which  the  Japanese  possess  for  copy- 
apting.  They  have  (carefully  and 
lUidied  the  military  tt^xtliookK  of 
Q.  and  have  accepted  and  incorpo- 
,t  is  best  from  each  one.  When  the 
their  memorable  march  to  Peking, 

preparedness  and  efficiency  of  the 
source  of  wonder  and  astonishment 
nations,  (n  bis"  1900  report  to  the 
f  War.  General  Greely,  chief  signal 
i  United  States  army,  pays  the  Ja]i- 
ghest  encomiums  upon  the  efficiency 
lal  si-rvice. 

.e  Mikado's  soldiers  effected  tbeir 
ibe  Yalu,  early  in  May. — in  the  face 


of  what  had  lieen  pronounced  liv  niiliturv  exiii-rta 

insurmountable  obstacles,— all'  the  wo'rld  won- 
dered. Itiit  the  Japanese  did  not.  They  had 
not  recklessly  attempted  a  feat  seemingly  impos- 
sible to  accoTiiplish.  Kacli  foot  of  grnund  had 
been  carefully  gone  ovi-r.  and  whi^n  their  left 
fiank  WHS  advancing  on  the  Itussian  right,  it  was 
apparently  marching  into  the  fire  of  its  own  bat- 
teries. Rut  this  was  not  the  case,  for,  through 
its  signal  corps,  the  Japanese  artillery  was  a' 
ways  in  [verfect  touch  with  the  movements  of  the 
infantry,  and,  when  the  infantry  advam-e  was 
made,  the  artillery  fin'  was  instantaneously 
ehiftfMi  BO  as  not  to  conflict  with  the  maneuver. 

It  was  in  this  engagement  that  the  unique 
spectacle  of  infantry  capturing  a  light  battery 
was  witneBsed,  and  it  was  owing  to  the  splendid 
line  of  conwnnnication  established  by  the  Jap- 
anese that  this  was  possible.  Again,  at  the 
heights  of  Nanshan,  which  has  been  one  of  the 
most  spectacular  o[>erations  on  land  to  date,  the 
unmasking  of  the  Itussian  position  was  absolutely 
imperative  to  Japanese  success.'  This  could  -only 
be  accomplished  through  simultaneous  skirmish 
attacks.  Owing  to  the  fact'that  the  Japanese 
skirmishei-a  wore  constantly  in  touch  with  the 
main  body  in  the  rear  and  at  all  points  of  at- 
tack, the  exact  position  of  the  llussians  was  well 
known,  and  it  was  in  large  measure  due  to 
this  thnt  the  final  Japanese  charge  proved  such 
a  splewdiii  success. 

In  even  a  greater  degree  does  the  ezcellent 
Japanese  signal  service  contribute  to  the  success 
of  their  arlillery  action.  One  of  the  great  ail- 
vantages  of  the  method  of  their  artillery  control 
is  tliat  the  distance  of  the  batteries  from  the  sta- 


tioi 


whe 


the  effect  of  tlm 


1   oft-.T 


dency  to  increase  the  accuracy  anil  spei'd 
with    which    information  may  be    transnntt^d. 


fROKI,  LEADER  OF  THE  JAPANESE  ADVANCE. 


BV   HI  RATA    lATSL'O. 


the  break  of  day  of  tlic  firet  of  May, 
IftOl.  tin-  entire  battery  of  ihe  Tliinl  IJi- 
1  of  tbe  first  JapHiicsc  Hmiy  upcneii  fire 
thp  Kussiaiis  aiT(.>88  the  Valu  liiver. 
a  liilltoii  (.11  tbe  Koreun  side  yoii  ruulil  see 
.  Upon  bis  lii-ad  wati  tbe  snow  uf  Kixly  win- 
By  tbe  way  tlie  rield-Klasseg  in  liis'baiid 
directed,  bis  inter<'Ht  8t,vnie<!  tn  lie  bs  wide 
e  lialtlefield  Ix'fon-  Iiiiii.  lie  li«d  seen 
wars.  Many  tinier  bis  country  liad  called 
II.  Hince  liis  eigbteentli  year  elm  Ims  iievi-r 
.  biiii  wanting.  Always  iiliovc  Lis  lieud 
1  tbe  iiiiiH-rial  flag  of  Ni|i{ion.  Hi;  whs 
iier  cradle  in  the  stormy  days  of  tin;  Res- 
UD.  when  the  New  Ni[>pun  was  liorn.  In 
ar  of  the  Satsuma  ndiellion.  at  the  cajiture 
cihaiwei,  he  held  liis  place  ;  and  again,  in 
ituiun  of  bis  life,  came  tbe  call  to  the  flag, 
again  the  men  of  the  First  Army  Corps 
happy  to  see  at  tbeir  head  the  ever-yuung. 
y  comj[iandt>r  <<f  many  other  heroic  days. 
[y  the  gods  couM  t«ll  you  wbat  were  Uen- 
^uroki's  emotions  as  he  louked  over  tlie 
field  of  the  Yftlu.  That  was  tlie  first  battle 
ich  the  fate  of  the  Nippon  army  depended, 
n  ilriental  race  stand  against  a  wliite  one? 
also  was  tbe  question  which  this  battle 
)  decide,  once  for  all.  That  was  the  first 
,M  well,  in  which  this  veteran  comriiander 
iked  to  strike  one  great  blow  fur  the  very 
:  his  beloved  Nippon.  Who  shall  say  that 
»>■  no  prayer  within  tlie  lieart  of  (Jeneral 
d?  He  must  have  ]irayed  to  the  gods  that 
ligbt  be  the  Jast  battle  in  which  he  would 
BpelleJ  to  witness  the  sacrifice  of  so  many 
uula  of  Nippon's  brave  sons  for  the  dcfensi^ 
Ir  country.  He  had  shared  with  hissoldifr 
lia  hftrdabipa  of  camp.  Side  by  side  with 
htB  had  fought  for  his  country.  He  )iad 
W  nee  of  life,  always  for  the  defcnsf  ami 
■of  his  country.  He  must  havi-  thi-n  felt 
M  was  in  the  last  arena  of  his  lift',  and 
|lj  the  old  commander  might  be  ]x'rmitte<l 
nrto  the  gods  that,  after  this  last  h>-i-oic 


winter  and  tbe  Korean 
t  he  might  have  glory, 


B  behalf  of  hia  country', 
1  to  go  back  to  his  simple  lioi 
■tare  of  hia  country  might  l>c  t 
night  cease.  Tlie  men  who  i 
er  on  that  morning  were  nio 
«11  us. 

■at  profits  it  for  a  man  of  n[ 
.lions  of  a  private,  of  coarsi'  ri 


ight  b. 

i.r-life  :   that 
rri'H>th  :  that 


lish.  to  bravi-  tlie 

that  he  miKiit  have  wealth  V 

"The  military."  says  Tolstoy,  "trained  for 
murder,  having  paKStnl  years  in  a  school  of  inhu- 
manity. coarBttnesB.  and  idleness,  n-joice — poor 
men — becuuee,  besides  an  increase  of  their  salary, 


Kienernl  Kumki  U  ut  imn  Sniiiunil  bluHl.  uf  mi  iilil  .la|i. 
ttiiese  lamily.  aad  nnl  iit  lialf  Hulinli  urliclTi,  an  )ibh  Iwfii 
repurlFil  iti  tlic  newspapers.) 

the  slaughter  of  superiors  opens  vacancies  for 
th.-ir  promotion."     Here  is  one  of  tliom  : 

In  the  fiifit  year  of  Kuka.— that  is  to  say. 
Il<tl. — in  th.'  city  i.f  Kogoshima.  in  a  (|uiet 
Ktrc-t.  was  >M.rn  a  "'■hdd  to  whom  the  elders  gave 
the  naiiii-  of  Shii-hizaemon.  This  citv  was  a 
fairj..iis  si-.t.  Th.-rewere  horn  Fi.Od 'Marshal 
Maniuis  (tyama.  Aifmiral  To^o.  ami  the  great- 
i-st  of  all  XipiMinesi-  military  leailers.  Saigo  Nan- 


Young  Shichi 


in  the  vigor  of  1 
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youth  when  tho  New  Nippon  was  entangling 
herself  in  her  baby  speeches  and  gestures.  Tlic 
civil  war, — the  Ojishin,  or  great  earth -shakings, 
as  we  called  it. — which  brought  about  the  res- 
toration of  actual  powers  of  government  into 
the  hands  of  his  majesty  the  Emperor,  and 
translated  the  power  and  ])restige  of  the  Shogun 
government  into  gentle  furniture  in  the  hall  of 
history,  was  led  principally  by  the  two  most 
powerful  elans  of  the  time,  Satsunui  and  ('hoshu. 
Prince  Shimazu  was  the  lord  of  Satsuma  clan.  At 
the  head  of  the  Satsuma  samurai.  Saigo  Nanshu 
led  the  brocade  banner  of  his  majesty  all  victori- 
ous over  the  Shogun's  forces.  And  under  this 
famous  commander  you  could  see  our  young 
man,  rather  silent,  and  always  calm,  v/ho  setaned 
to  take  life  seriously,  and  who  was  known  among 
bis  comrades  as  Kuroki  Tamesada  (for  as  he 
grew  in  years  Kuroki  changed  the  name  of  his  , 
youth  to  Tamesada).  Excellent  conduct  secured 
young  Kuroki  promotion  to  be  the  chief  of  a  sub- 
company.  At  the  heail  of  this  unpretentious 
band  of  Satsuma  samurai  he  saw  the  famous 
battles  of  Fushima  and  of  »Yodo  ;  and  he  was 
also  at  the  memorable  death  struggles  of  the 
Sbogun's  forces  at  Aizu  and  at  Yakamatsu. 

It  was  in  the  second  nn^on  of  the  following 
year  that  he  was  promoted  to  the  command  of 
a  sub-company  of  the  first  con»pany.  Promo 
tions  then  came  rapidly  to  him,  and  in  the 
seventh  moon  of  tlie  fourth  year  oF  Meiji,  we 
find  him  a  captain,  and  at  the  head  of.  a- sub- 
company  of  the  bodyguard  of  the  Emperor. 
Later,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major, 
and  then  he  was  made  lieutenant-colonel. 

Then  came  the  tenth  year  of  Meiji.  In  that 
year  the  samurai  ideals  of  the  Elder  Nippon 
met  in  battle  the  dreams  and  aspirations  of  the 
New.  In  this  Waterloo  of  the  OM  Ni{)pon  the 
best  fighting  blood  of  the  naticm  was  shed, — 
Satsuma  men  against  Satsuma,  and  Choshu 
against  Choshu  ;  the  superior  resourc<»s  of  tlie 
imperial  army  against  the  genius  of  Saigo  and 
his  fellow-captains  !  Such  was  the  stage  which 
calleil  upon  the  then  Lieutenant-Colonel  Kuroki 
and  bade  him  show  to  tin*  world  what  make  of 
man  lie  was.  For  one  liundnMl  and  eighty  days 
on  a  stretch.  Kuroki  was  in  the  thick  of  thc^  fight. 

Then  came  the  historic  v<?ar  of  ISIM.  In  th»^ 
opening  days  of  the  year,  he  was  ordered  to  tak(» 
a  trip  of  investigation  through  the  forts  at  Fu- 
kuoka,  Kokura,  Akamagaseki,  Tsushima,  and 
Okinawa.  Now  these  are  the  principal  ])oints 
of  defense  in  southern  Nippon.  Alreatly  the 
more  than  first  signs  of  the  gathering  storm  of 
war  were  above  the  far- Eastern  horizon.  The 
poet  of  the  time  has  said  that  ••  the  peace  of  the 
far  East  was  as  secure  as  an  egg  at  the  end  of  a 


cobweb  thread."  On  the  twenty-fifth  day  of 
July,  1894,  was  issued  the  order  for  mobilization, 
(ieneral  Kuroki  looked  after  the  concentration 
of  reserves  Ht  different  points  of  embarkatiun. 
Referring  to  this  period  of  the  rhino-Nipj)on 
war,  he  simply  remarked  that  in  com]>aris<»n  the 
days  he  spent  in  China  commanding  his  division 
were  an  agreeaMtJ  stretch  of  va(^ation.  Thr  only 
time  he  worked  at  all  was  in  the  opening  days 
of  the  war,  when  the  rapid  concentration  of  the 
reserves  taxed  his  wits. 

It  was  dose  to  midnight  of  January  '1\), 
189.'). — to  be  precise,  11..").')  p.m.  1'(»  (Ient»ral 
Kuroki,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Sixtli  Divi- 
sion, came  a  messenger  from  Field  Marshal 
Ovama.  The  Sixth  Division  was  back  of  the 
hill  ranges  of  Weihaiwei.  The  messaj^e  which 
came  to  General  Kuroki  was  simple.  It  said  to 
attack  and  take  Wcdhaiwei  —  that  was  all. 
Facing  him,  and  screening  the  bay  of  Weihai- 
wei, were  twelve  massive  forts  that  had  sixtv- 
four  Kruppand  Armstrong  guns  of  twenty-four- 
centimeter  caliber.  These  forts  d(»f ended  a 
stretch  of  six  hundred  and  fiftv  meters.  Behind 
this  screen,  on  the  peaceful  bay  of  Weihaiwei. 
was  the  remnant  of  the  Feiyang  squadron. 
From  where  he  stood  in  the  early  light  ('f  .Ian- 
uary  .'{(),  hs^fi,  (ieneral  Kuroki,  througli  his  field- 
glasses,  could  see  his  men  climbing  over  the 
frozen  rocks  and  over  snow  to  the  attack  of  the 
forts.  The  combined  fire  of  the  twelv«j  forts 
and  of  the  Chinese  vessels  in  the  bay  enveloped 
his  men  in  a  mantle  of  fire  and  smoke.  At  eleven 
in  the  morning,  when  the  fury  of  the  battle 
clearetl  awav  somewhat,  the  Sun  fia«r  was  seen 
floating  from  eleven  out  of  the  tw(?lve  of  the 
forts.  (General  Kuroki  had  just  seen  a  8U|)er- 
human  feat  of  human  courage.  Tlie  scene, 
however,  did  not  seem  to  move  him  in  the  h^asl. 
Watching  him,  one  would  have  suj)p<^sed  that  he 
was  looking  upon  a  bit  of  every-day  a<-tivity. — 
tilling  a  field,  for  example.  The  taking  of  the 
last  fort  of  the  twelve  was  more  furious  than 
any  incident  in  connection  with  the  caj>ture  of 
Weihaiwei.  The  Nippon  soldiers,  with  their 
stubborn  and  almost  mechanical  steadiness,  ina<le 
for  it.  Now,  all  tlui  guns  of  the  Chinese  vessels 
had  no  other  object  at  this  time  than  to  push 
back  this  final  attack  of  th<»  Nippon  soldiers  on 
the  last  f«»rt.  They  concentrated  tlieir  fire, 
therefore,  against  this  reckless  advance.  The 
ground  was  j)lowed,  and  the  cloud  of  dust  hung 
thick  around  the  men  who  marched  over  the 
blood  and  bodies  of  their  comrades.  Still  the 
commander  of  th<;  Sixth  Division  looked  un- 
touched uj)on  the  gallantry  of  his  men.  At  last 
the  last  fort  was  rusheU.  and  the  Chinese  weie 
scattered  *lown  the  frozen  j»recipices  !    Tbo  Sun 
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flag  floated  from  the  last  of  the  land  defenses 
of  Weihaiwei.     General   Kuroki   looked   upon 
the  scene  as  if  he  had  expected  to  see  noth- 
ing less.     As   soon   as   the   forts  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  Nippon  soldiers,  they  turned  the 
captured  guns  upon  the  Chinese  vessels  which 
had  been  bombarding  them.      Suddenly  there 
came  a  messenger  to  General  Kuroki.    He  said, 
"Major-General  Odera  was  struck  by  a  shell, 
which  caused  his  instant  death."     General  Ku- 
roki turned  around  and  looked  at  the  messenger, 
and  said,  "  What  did  you  say  ?  " 

In  the  eyes  of  the  messenger,  and  also  in  his 
voice,  which  repeated  the  black  news,  there 
were  tears.  Major-General  Odera  had  held  the 
proud  record  of  being  the  bravest  man  in  the  en- 
tire Nippon  army.  That  meant  something.  The 
general  was  silent.  What  he  said  at  last  was  : 
•Odera  dead  ?     He  died  well." 


Surely  that  was  simple.  What  impressed  the 
men  about  General  Kuroki  was  the  tone  of  his 
voice,  the  attitude  of  the  general.  General 
Kuroki,  who  could  look  upon  thousands  of  his 
brave  soldiers  placed  upon  the  altar  of  his  coun- 
try's honor  and  watch  them  baptize  with  their 
blood  the  frozen  precipices,  down  Motien  forts, 
in  perfect  peace,  was  stirred  almost  to  a  stormy 
point  of  emotional  excitement  at  the  news  of 
the  death  of  his  comrade,  Major  General  Odera. 
The  men  who  happened  to  be  present  at  this 
scene  declare  that  they  had  never  seen  the  gen- 
eral, or  any  man  for  that  matter,  so  affected  in 
all  their  lives. 

General  Kuroki  has  the  reputation  of  being 
cold  by  nature.  It  is  wrong  to  pronounce  the 
Mississippi  shallow  because  it  does  not  make  as 
much  noise  as  a  mountain  rill  every  moment  of 
its  life. 


A  CHINAMAN  ON  THE  "YELLOW  PERIL/' 


BY  CHANG  YOW  TONG. 

[Mr.  Chang  (formerly  secretary  of  the  Chinese  World^n  Fair  Commission)  is  a  young  Chinaman  of  means, 
^boisdeyotinghimselfto  the  self-imposed  task  of  making  China  understood  by  the  Western  world.  He  comes 
^^  a  high-class  family,  was  educated  in  this  country  (although  he  has  not  become  Americanized),  and  has 
traveled  extensively.  He  has  just  published  a  small  volume  of  poems  descriptive  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
SxpofdtioiL,  which  is  really  a  fine  tribute  to  American  influence  on  China.] 


THE  phrase,  the  "Yellow  Peril,"  which 
originally  meant  danger  from  the  Chinese 
race,  was  coined  by  the  European  newspapers 
in  the  far  East  during  the  Boxer  uprising  of 
1900  in  northern  China. 

When  Germany  demanded  Kiao-Chau  Bay  ; 
France,  Kwong-Chau  Bay ;  and  Russia,  Port 
Arthur ;  while  innumerable  concessions  and 
privileges  were  demanded  in  quick  succession 
by  three  or  four  other  nations  in  1897  and  1898, 
it  seemed  even  to  the  drowsy  Chinese  that  the 
partition  of  China  had  at  last  arrived.  This  idea 
was  strengthened  by  the  tone  of  the  local  foreign 
press,  which  openly  discussed  the  subject  while 
the  foreign  powers  were  at  the  same  time  mark- 
ing out  their  particular  spheres  of  influence. 
It  was  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  Chinese 
thought  the  European  nations  had  decided  to 
carry  out  the  nefarious  plan.  To  counteract 
such  a  scheme,  the  Boxers  resolved  to  drive  out 
of  China  all  foreigners,  and  even  native  sympa- 
thizers with  foreigners. 

It  was  thought  at  the  time  by  Europeans  that 
this  Boxer  movement  would  spread  all  over 
China,  and  thej  predicted  that  there  would  be 


much  future  trouble.  Strongly  convinced  that 
the  whole  of  China  would  rise. in  arms  against 
all  aliens,  the  foreign  cry  was  "  Yellow  Peril," 
and  yellow  journalism  was  widely  circulated, 
cursing  the  Chinese  for  defending  their  own 
country,  which  Russia,  Germany,  and  France 
were  eager  to  seize.  And  seize  it  they  did.  I 
expressly  single  out  these  because  they  are  the 
ones  who  contemplate  territorial  aggrandize- 
ment. They  had  already  hatched  their  plan  of 
spoliation  and  robbery  when  they  coerced  Japan 
into  the  retrocession  of  the  Liao-tung  Peninsula 
in  1895,  in  order  to  reserve  the  Asiatic  mainland 
for  themselves. 

AN    ABSURDITY,    AN    IMPOSSIBILITY. 

Peril  and  danger  from  the  Chinese  !  What 
absurdity  !  What  danger  could  there  be  from 
a  nation  whose  policy  is  peace  at  any  price,  and 
who  went  to  war  only  when  forced  to  do  so  ? 
What  could  an  agricultural  and  trading  people 
do  to  endanger  the  safety  of  nations  which  are 
armed  to  the  teeth,  whose  glory  is  militarism, 
whose  pride  is  arms,  and  whose  thirst  is  terri- 
tory ? 
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Who  does  not  know  the  march  of  Russia 
across  the  Asiatic  continent  ?  "Who  can  be 
blind  to  the  aspirations  of  France,  which,  after 
the  defeat  of  1870,  turned  her  attention  to  colo- 
nial expansion  (or  land-stealing)  in  Asia,  Africa, 
and  other  parts  of  the  world  ?  What  person 
can  be  so  ignorant  as  not  to  see  that  Germany 
has  appropriated  vast  regions  in  Africa,  snatched 
seaports  in  Asia,  islands  in  the  Pacific,  and  at- 
tempted to  gain  a  foothold  in  South  America  ? 
When  the  rightful  owner  of  the  land  makes 
some  resistance,  they  instantly  cry  out  **  peril." 
Surely  it  has  been  peril  to  those  who  resisted, 
not  peril  to  those  who  robbed  It  is  the  high- 
wayman's cry.  The  "  Yellow  Peril "  should  be 
interpreted :  peril  to  and  not  from  the  yellow  race. 

The  Germans  are  doing  all  they  can  to  blind 
the  world  and  make  Europe  and  America  be- 
lieve that  there  actually  is  a  **  Yellow  Peril." 
They  are  trying  to  rouse  the  Occidental  nations 
to  an  imaginary  danger  and  to  goad  the  Cau- 
casian race  on  to  the  subjugation  of  Asia.  They 
are  doing  their  utmost  to  create  a  racial  preju- 
dice to  further  their  own  ends.  They  like  to 
see  Russia,  backed  up  by  the  great  Western 
powers,  win  over  Japan,  and  thereby  gain  some- 
thing for  themselves.  With  Russia's  victory 
they  expect  the  speedy  partition  of  China,  a 
large  slice  of  which  will  surely  come  to  Ger- 
many, Russia's  friend,  sympathizer,  and  partner. 
For  was  it  not  for  Asiatic  land -robbing  that 
Germany  joined  Russia  and  France  in  the  co- 
ercion of  Japan  in  1895?  Russia's  victory  in 
the  present  war  would  mean  that  the  Musco- 
vites' policy  would  be  concentrated  in  the  de- 
velopment of  her  far- Eastern  possessions,  which 
would  so  absorb  her  attention  and  strain  her  re- 
sources that  Germany  would  be  able  to  sleep 
quietly  for  years  with  no  concern  as  to  her 
frontiers  contiguous  to  the  Bear.  If  Russia 
loses,  then  Germany  must  be  forever  apprehen- 
sive of  her  possession  of  Kiao-Chau  Bay.  It 
will  be  within  striking  distance  of  Japan,  the 
conqueror  of  Russia.  Russia  will  no  more 
stand  between  her  and  Japan  to  divert  Japanese 
attention  to  Manchuria  and  leave  Kiao-Chau  to 
be  strengthened  and  developed  at  leisure.  With 
Russia  defeated,  Germany  must  stand  alone  in 
northern  China. 

Why  is  France  crying  "  Yellow  Peril  ?  "  Be- 
cause Russia  is  her  ally,  and  she  has  loaned  her 
vast  sums.  Because  Russian  defeat  means  the 
delaying  of  the  partition  of  China.  Because 
Russia's  failure  to  expand  in  the  East  means 
that  Russia  must  expand  in  Europe,  in  which 
case  she  will  crowd  Germany,  and  Germany  may 
crowd  France.     Such  an  event  may  not  seem 


poBsible,  but  it  is  the  logical  outcome  of  the 
<< Yellow  Peril"  theory.  France  has.  chaipd 
the  Japanese  with  the  breaking  of  intomalioul 
law  in  the  first  naval  attack  on  Port  Artbar. 
I  wish  to  remind  France  that  she  attacked  the 
Chinese  fleet  at  Foo-Chow  in  1884  with  the  Hme 
'<  treachery  "  before  war  was  officially  dedand. 
France  taught  this  lesson  to  Japan. 

Russia  is  reaping  the  **  Yellow  Peril  "  becaue 
she  has  had  the  "yellow  fever," — ^the  fererof 
conquering  and  ruling  the  yellow  race. 

NO   PERIL   TO    ENGLANn   AND    AMXRICA. 

Why  is  it  that  England  and  America  do  not 
see  the  "  Yellow  Peril  ?  "     Because  they  know 
that  the  invasion  of  Europe  and  America  will 
never  come.     Because   England    and   Amenea 
have  so  shaped  their  courses  in  their  Anilie 
possessions  that  the  natives  cannot  and  wiO  Mt 
be  driven  to  think  of  revolt,  much  less  inTiMHL 
The  liberty,  freedom,  fair  play,  and  priTikgH 
granted   by    England    and    America   to  tWr 
colonies  insure  contentment  and  stability 
the  natives.     Any  one  who  compares  the 
dition  of  the  Straits  Settlements  and 
will  be  immediately  convinced  of  their 
tive  conditions  and  corresponding   proqNOl^. 
The  troubles  in  German  Africa  are  the  oatooiw 
of   cruelty  ;    the   flourishing  condition  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands  is  the   fruit  of  impartiality. 
The  "  Yellow  Peril  "  of  the  Mongols  under  Gen- 
ghis Khan  is  a  thing  of  the  past, — dead  six  cen- 
turies ago.     Asia  then  suffered  far  more  than 
Europe,  only  the  eastern  border  of  which  wis 
visited  by  the  Tartars.     Nearly  every  nation  on 
the  Asiatic  mainland  was  conquered,   and  the 
Chinese  suffered  most  terribly  from  their  in- 
vasion. 

The  *<  Yellow  Peril "  will  never  come  again. 
If  it  comes  at  all,  it  will  be  at  the  time  when 
European  civilization  has  retrograded  and 
Europeans  return  to  a  condition  of  savagery  fir 
below  that  of  their  ancestors  before  the  days  of 
CaBsar.  The  "Yellow  Peril"  is  only  possible 
when  the  Asiatics  are  superior  to  the  Europeam 
in  culture,  science,  art,  and  general  civilization, 
just  as  the  Europeans,  superior  to  the  Asiatics 
in  these  respects,  now  dominate  Asia.  It  will 
come  when  Europe  and  America,  weakened  by 
incessant  wars,  are  so  helpless  that  not  only  the 
Asiatics,  but  even  the  Eskimos  and  Laplander 
will  be  able  to  dictate  terms.  When  the  Aii- 
atics  are  able  to  overrun  Europe  and  Americt 
it  will  not  be  the  day  of  a  "  Yellow  Peril,"  but 
the  day  of  a  <<  golden  era."  If  that  day  ever 
comes,  it  will  mean  that  the  Asiatics  are  so  sa- 
porior  that  they  deserve  the  conquest  of  the  worid. 
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!t&lianB,  while  one  of  tlie  oldeet  racee, 
m  one  of  the  neweat  u&tionB  on  the  con- 
Europe.  Their  periodical  press  is  per 
ironngest,  and  Italy  has  do  such  modern 
.  literature  as  we  find  in  other  countries, 
thirty-four  years  since  what  is  now  the 
at  Italy  numbered  many  different  small 
i  goTerniDenta,  and  in  most  of  these 
liberty  was  very  much  reatricted  by 
n.  Political  discuseioQ  especially  was 
B,  and  in  Lombardy.  which  was  then 
istrian  rule,  even  historical  writing  was 
L  The  writing  of  philosophical  works 
lately  prohibited  under  the  Papal  gov- 
iip  to  1871.  Gradually,  periodicals  be- 
ppear,  and  to-day,  while  there  is  a  free 
is  young  and  comparatively  limited 
r.  Besides  these  conditions,  the  Ital- 
naturally  to  take  more  to  books  than 
icals.  The  educated  people  read  liter- 
book  form  rather  than  articles  in  re- 
d  the  masses  are  not  at  all  concerned 
itions  of  politics.     The  higher  classes 


read  French  books,  and  the  common  people  read 
scarcely  anything.  The  periodical  literary  press 
is  not  what  might  be  called  popular,  and  it  is 
patronized  almost  exclusively  by  the  cultivated 
classes.  It  publishes  literature  and  controversial 
matter  of  a  scientific  nature,  which  can  interest 
only  serious  and  studious  people.  By  reason  of 
this  very  seriouanesa  oC  character,  the  Italian 
magazines  are  seldom  illustrated. 

The  leader  of  the  Italian  reviews,  the  beet 
known  and  most  ably  conducted,  is  the  Nuova 
Antologia  (New  Anthology),  of  Rome,  which  is 
a  high-class  monthly  review,  publishing  articles 
of  a  literary,  scientific,  and  philosophic  charao- 
ler,  contributed  chiefly  by  university  professors. 
The  Nuova  Antologia  is  about  thirty  years  old, 
and  ia  edited  by  Maggiorino  Ferraris,  an  ex- 
member  of  the  Italian  cabinet.  The  Rataegna 
NazionaU  (National  Review),  published  in  Flor- 
ence, is  of  the  same  general  character  as  the 
Nuova  Antologia,  but  often  more  aerioQS.  It  is 
similar  in  form,  and  has  high  standing.  The 
Rioista  Modema  (Modem  Review)  and  the  JlaHa 
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Modtma  (Ilodem  Italy),  of  Rome,  «re  new  maga- 
rinea,  slightly  more  popular  in  tone  than   the 
two  already  mentioned  ;  and  the  Revue  (Tltalie 
(Italian  Review)  is  published  in  French  for  the 
benefit  of  foreigners.     The  Radicals  have  two 
monthlies :    the    Rivista    Ilaliana    tii   Sociohgia 
(Italian    Sociological    Review),    of    Rome  ;  and 
the  Riforma  Soeiale  (Social  Review),  of  Turin, 
both  of  which  are  Republican  and  Socialietic  in 
their  syiopathiea.     The  Riforma  is  six  or  seven 
yean  old.     It  is  an  important  review,  being  an 
authority  on  politics  and  social  economics,  and 
is  edited    by   Signor    Colaianni,  a    Republican 
leader,  a  professor  in  the  University  of  Naples, 
and  one  of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Dep- 
uties.    MinfTva,  of  Rome,  is  a  sort  of  weekly 
Review  of  Reviews.    Some  of  these  reviews, — such 
a8.^a(t»ro<rfj4r(e{Natureand  Art),  of  Milan  ;  the 
Seeolo  XX.  (Twentieth  Century),  of  Milan  ;  the 
Sn;wrtum{Emporium),ot  Bergamo,— havea  wide 
lange,  are  very  well  illustrated,  and  somewhat 
similar  in  style  to  the  American  reviews.     The 
CxviltA  Caltoliea  (Catholic  Civilization),  of  Rome, 
ia  a  monthly  review 
published  by  one  of 
the   daily  newspa- 
pers, and  is  devoted 
to  the  interests  of 
the    Church,     par- 
ticularly   of    the 
priests. 

There  are  in 
Italy  several  re- 
views of  an  exclu- 
sively technical  na- 
ture, such  as  the 
Crottache  dclla  Ci- 
villi  fillenn-Lalina 
(Chronicles  of  the 
Oreco- Latin  Civili- 
zation), edited  by 
Professor  de  Gu- 
bernatis.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  journal 
is  to  study  tlio  de- 
velopment of  all  the 

French,    Italian, 
and  Spanish.    The 
BolleUino    delle    Fi- 
nalize   Ferrovie    e     Lavnri    Puhhlici    (Bulletin    of 
Finances,  Railroads,  and   Public  Works),   is  a 
government  publication ;  the  Rc/lellino  della  •'^n- 
eitta  Qeografiea  Ttaliana  (Bulletin   of    the    Ital- 
taa    OMwraphical   Society)  is  devoted    to  geo- 
B^Mlikw  ■todiea  in  general ;  the  Monitore  Tve- 
lOieal  Monitor),  for  engineers  and  archi- 
>AiHa  CtXonialt  (Colonial  Italy),  for  the 


Eaejio-Lalinn.  one  of  ttia  ablMt 
■nd  best  knowD  of  lUKnti  edl- 
tor».  Hb  wm  formerly  director 
of  the  Mintrva,  the  '■   "        — 


n  o/  I 


s  still 


prDfeiwor  of  ItnllBii  llteratn 
In  the  Unlvemlly  of  Rome,  and 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Dep- 
ntte*.  In  the  ettrlrpart  of  the 
present  year,  he  made  a  lecture 
tour  nf  the  United  States.) 


development  of  the  Italian  colonies  ;  the  Rivista 
del  Touring  ( Review  of  Touring),  of  a  sporty  char- 
acter. There  is  also  a  military  review,  the  Rivitta 
di  Arliglieria  e  ^'eniVi  (Review  of  Artillery  and 
Engineering),  published  in  Rome  ;  and,  finally,  a 
review  for  the  great  events  of  the  ilite, — of  coun- 
try life,  society,  etc., — the  i  'erde  e  Aiiurru  (Green 
and  Blue). 

During  the  last  few  years,  Italian  weeklies 
have  begun  to  cover  a  wide  range.  They  are 
more  popular  in  tone  than  the  monthlies.  In 
Milan,  there  is  a  popular  weekly  illustrated  re 
view  of  the  news,  the  Itluxtrazione  Ilaliana  (Il- 
lustrated Italian),  a  popular  progressive  journal 
of  sixteen  pages,  noted  for  its  illustrations.  The 
Tribune  Rlustrata  (Illustrated  Tribune)  is  pub 
lished  in  Rome.  The  Manocco,  of  Florence,  is  t 
very  high-class  publication.  It  takes  its  tilk 
from  the  name  of  a  celebrated  statue  of  a  lion, 
a  copy  of  which  is  on  the  steps  of  the  Palaaa 
della  Signoria,  in  Florence,  and  which  is  an  em- 
blem of  Florence  itself.  There  is  also  the  Lu- 
narda  da  Vinci,  an  organ  of  new  artistic  and 
literary  ideas.  In  Milan,  there  is  the  Corrim 
Rlustrata  (Illustrated  Courier),  published  by  tb« 
Corriere  de/la  .5sr«,  a  weekly  review  illustrated  in 
color.  Milan  has  also  the  Leltura  (Letter),  i 
popular  illustrated  weekly,  five  or  six  years  old, 
Liberal,  and  containing  good  stories,  novela  >od 
romances.  In  Florence,  also,  is  published  ihe 
popular  and  famous  .Pa/iajn/fo  (Paroquet),  a  jonr- 
nsl  of  political  cartoons,  which  is  circulated  ill 
over  the  world.  The  double-page  cartoon  esdi 
week  in  the  Pa/iagallo  has  a  caption  in  Italiu, 
French,  and  English.  The  other  two  famooi 
cartoon  papers  of  Italy  are  the  Past/uinoiTtt 
quino  was  the  name  given  by  the  Roman  com- 
mon people  to  an  ancient  deformed  statue  itiO 
standing  near  the  Palazzo  Drasdi,  on  the  pedei- 
tal  of  which  they  wrote  jokes,  epigrams,  satim), 
published  in  Turin,  famous  for  its  wit  ;  and  tbe 
Fisehietio  (Little  Whistle),  also  of  Turin,  whict 
is  perhaps  the  beet  Italinn  cartoon  journal-  Be- 
sides these,  there  are  in  Italy  many  weekly  {•■ 
pers  of  satirical  humor,  which  could  be  c»lW 
political,  humorous  papers,  and  are  weekly  pai* 
dies  of  public  life,  such  as  the  Rruxclo  (Bother), 
of  Florence;  the  7'rnvaM  dclU  7'/e«  (Journey  of 
an  Idea),  of  Rome  ;  Guerrin  Mearhinn  (a  romantic 
hero  of  the  Middle  Ages),  of  Milan;  and  J/a>- 

signoT  Pftrr/li,  of  Naplcs.    ■ 

The  Italian  dailies  are  generally  not  largW 
tlian  four  pages.  The  contents  of  the  Itali*' 
daily  papers  are  the  work  of  literarv  wriW* 
rather  than  of  mere  reporters,  and  the  greater 
part  of  them  is  written  by  well-known  aothoA 
llie  space  for  advertisements  is  generally  verf 
much  restricted,  and  the  first  article,  knowiM 
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ondo  ("  Leading  Article"),  on  the 
be  paper,  makes  it  look  somewhat 
al  page  of  the  American  papers. 
3  "  generally  come  from  the  best 
1  pens.  Altogether,  the  Italian 
8  very  serious.  The  daily  press 
three  camps,  in  accordance  with 

political  parties  ;  and  there  are 
^dical  (subdivided  into  Republi- 

etc.),  and  Clerical  papers,  known 
the  White,  Red,  and  Black  press, 
journalism  has  made  considerable 
I  the  past  few  years.  Rome,  nat- 
e  largest  number  of  high-class 
irgest,  best  known,  and  most  ably 
e  Italian  dailies  is,  no  doubt,  the 
me),  of  Rome.  It  is  an  evening 
political  news  is  accurate.  It  is 
le  kingdom.  The  IVibuna  is  seri- 
official  organ  of  the  government, 
it  Italian  daily.  During  the  last 
years,  it  has  had  a  rival  in  the 
a  (Journal  of  Italy),  also  of  the 
is  a  progressive  sheet,  and  semi- 
•ed.  This  newspaper  has  been 
ellent  news  of  the  Russo-Japanese 
^ases  securing  information  ahead 
ean  journals.  The  Popolo  Romano 
3)  is  another  governmental  daily, 
n  tone.  Then  there  is  the  Patrta, 
le  Freemasons. 

3es  between  Church  and  State  nat- 
naterial  for  much  rivalry.  The  Tri- 
•ioniale  d' Italia  are  the  (Champions 
1,  but  the  Vatican  also  has  its  or- 
ef  among  these  is  the  Osservatore 
,n  Observer),  a  well-edited  daily 

to  the  government.  It  is  pub- 
ted  by  churchmen,  and  takes  a 
on  all  questions  of  religion  and 
Voce  del! a  V^erifd  (Voice  of  Truth) 
the  organs  of  the  Church.  The 
5  a  daily,  UAvanti  (Forward),  a 
,  of  Rome,  which  is  read  all  over 
;]ier  dailies  of  the  capital  should 
led  :  tlie  Asino  (Donkey),  a  comic 
my  of  the  priests  ;  and  the  Mes- 
snger),  a  sensational  non-political 
3rvant8,  poorer  government  em- 
le  lower  classes  generally, 
lome,  there  are  a  numljor  of  im- 
i  in  Naples,  Milan,  and  Florence. 


The  Mattino  (Morning),  of  Naples,  is  one  of  the 
ablest  dailies  in  all  Italy.  Signor  Eduard^ 
Scarfoglio  formerly  edited,  in  collaboration  w 
his  wife,  Signoria  Matilde  Serao,  the  Corriere  u. 
Napoli  (The  Courier  of  Naples).  Signor  Scar- 
foglio, now  a  wealthy  man,  was  a  penniless  boy 
at  the  beginning  of  his  career,  and  Matilde  Serao, 
now  one  of  the  best  Italian  woman  writers,  was  a 
telegraph  operator.  The  Corriere  di  Napoli  went 
into  bankruptcy,  and  Scarfoglio  and  Serao  pub- 
lished the  Mattino  (Morning),  of  Naples,  a  very 
much -read  paper.  Later  they  separated,  and 
Matilde  Serao  published,  and  still  publishes,  the 
Giorno  (Day),  and  a  weekly  paper,  the  Seftiinana 
(Week).  The  evening  paper  of  Naples  is  the 
Pungolo  (Spur).  Both  of  these  journals  sup- 
port the  government,  and  are  widely  read 
throughout  all  southern  Italy.  There  is  also  the 
lloma  (Rome),  Republican,  and  a  very  popular 
newspaper.  In  Sicily,  the  best  known  daily  is 
the  Ora  (Hour),  of  Palermo.  Florence  has 
the  Nazione  (Nation),  and  Ettore  Fieramosca  (the 
name  of  a  famous  Italian  duelist).  The  Perse- 
veranza  (Perseverance),  of  Milan,  is  a  very  well- 
known  government  organ.  Another  paper  of 
the  same  kind  is  the  Corriere  della  Sera  (Evening 
Courier).  The  leader,  and  most  important  of 
all  the  Republican  newspapers  in  Italy,  is  pub- 
lished in  Milan,  and  is  the  Secolo  (Century);  of 
the  same  stripe,  but  less  important,  is  the  Tempo 
(Times). 

In  Bologna,  the  Resio  del  Carlino  is  a  morn- 
ing newspaper — a  Conservative  organ.  ( Carlino 
is  the  name  of  a  Papal  piece  of  money.)  The 
Radical  newspaper  of  Bologna  is  the  Avvenire 
(Future).  There  is  in  Venice  the  Gazzeita  di 
Venezia  (Venice  Gazette),  the  manager  and 
owner  of  which  was  Ferruccio  Macola,  a  repre- 
sentative in  the  Italian  Parliament,  who  killed 
in  a  duel  the  famous  leader  of  the  Italian  Re- 
publican party,  Signor  Felice  Cavallotti.  Other 
papers  of  Venice  are  the  Gazzettino  (Little  Jour- 
nal) and  the  Adriatico  (Adriatic).  These  three 
papers  are  Conservative. 

In  Turin,  there  are  the  Stampa  (Press)  and  the 
Gazzetta  del  Popolo  (People's  Journal),  the  two 
oldest  Italian  newspapers.  Piedmont,  under  the 
rule  of  the  Savoy  family,  and  now  the  ruling 
dynasty  oi  Italy,  was  the  only  part  of  Italy 
where,  before  1870,  the  press  had  suflBcient  free 
dom.  In  Genoa,  there  are  the  Caffaro  and  the 
Secolo  XIX,  (Nineteenth  Century). 
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npuiy  with  music,  and  sometimes  the 
id  Czarina  play  duets  on  tlie  piaso  to- 
On  retiring,  the  Czarina  often  reads 
■>  the  Czar,  aometimea  from  the  Ttmts,  or 
8t  Kngliah  novel  or  review.  The  Czar 
t  practice  of  retiring  to  rest  by  1 1  o'clock, 
iter  describes  Low  the  action  of  the  Czar 
«d  by   the  action   of   the  bureaucracy. 


■■  The  Czar  is  never  a  leader,  like  the  Oerman 
Bmperor,  but  he  is  continually  being  led  by 
Bome  influential  man  or  group  of  men."  The 
rescript  on  disarmament  is  thus  ascribed  to  the 
temporary  ascendency  of  M.  Bloch.  The  pre- 
cautions taken  against  assassination  chill  his 
heart,  and  explain  the  gloom  expressed  in  the 
lines  recorded  above. 


RUSSIAN  ICONS  AND  ICONOLATRY. 

[^TIANITY  in  Russia  has  perhaps  been  characteristic  features  of  worship  in  the  Bub- 
H  modified  hy  modern  ideas  than  any-  sian  Orthodox  Church.  The  editor  of  the  Open 
fas  in  the  world,  the  Armenian  Court,   Dr.  Paul  Cams,  has  a  study  of 


I.  Ale»nd«rNevskl. 
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TietoriiMU  war  iritb  Sweden  wtd  gidned  «  dedslTe  Ioodb  are  ver;  utonsiTely  used  In  RoaaiMi  w 

victory  on  tbe  banks   of  tha  river  Neva  In   IMI^  ao  much  bo  that  every  Russian  regimsnt  has  Ita 

hence  the  people  called  him  the  hero  of  Neva,  or,  In  aolni,  whose  Icon  Is  kept  in  the  church  of  the  gi 

Rusfllan,   Sevghi,  under  which  name  he  became  en-  which  in  war-time  may  be  a  tent,  after  the  (asl 

deared  to  Russian  patrlota,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  Jewish  TabernBcle,  and  is  in  charge  of  a 

tbe  most  popular  saint  in  the  Czar's  domain.    On  the  mnu,  a  deacon,  and  other  functionaries,  who  at 

left-hand  wing  of  the  St.  PeUsrsbilrg  folding  Icon  we  the  usual  religious  duties.    Tbe  day  of  the  regl 

see  St.  Alexis,  who  happens  to  be  the  special  patron  saint  is  celebrated  b;  the  regimeot,  and  clergym 

saint  of  Kuropatkin,  whose  Christina  name  is  Alexis,  rying  a  crucl&x  are  sometimes  present  lu  battli 

On  the  right-hand  wing  we  see  another  famous  Rns-  courage  tbe  wavering  and  to  comfort  the  wound 

sian  saint,  who  holds  the  first  place  after  St.  Alexander  dying.    All  people  who  have  a  desire  to  be  ort 

Nevbki  in  the  hearts  of  good  Russian  Christians,  St.  especially  tbe  people  of  the  peasantry,  carry  on 

Nicholas  tbe  Miracle-Worker,  or,  as  he  is  more  com-  chain  or  string  srouad  their  necks,  undemeatl 

monly  called  in  Greek,  "the  thanmaturgist."    Above  clothea,  a  small  cross  or  aome  sacred  Image  glvei 

the  centerpiece  appear  the   three  busts  of  tbe  Holy  on  the  day  of  baptium.    The  icon  of  a  saint  la 

Family, — Christ,  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  St.  Joseph.    A  assumedtoassure  the  presence  of  the  saint  himsa 

RusHian  cross   surmounts  the  whole,   and  inddently  BO,slncethesaiQtiBbelievedtobeamlracle-worke 

we  call  attention  to  the  (act  that  the  Russian  croea  of  the  icons  are  credited  with  miraculone  powen 

possesses  a  slanting  beam,  which  represents  the  seating  logic  of  the  argument  is  primitive,  but  on  itsowi 

plug  OD  which   crucified  persons  used   to  be   placed,  ises  qaite  consistent,  and  tbe  truth  is  that  an  un 

a   feature   which,    for   eestbetical   reasons,   has-been  faitb  in   miracles   sometimes,  nuder    certain   i 

omitted  intbeWeetem  Cbnrcli  or  Is  supplanted  by  a  stances,  renderedpossiblethemostextraordinary 

fnotreet.  Much  can  be  said  for  as  well  as  against  icons. 

Speaking   of  the  wide,  almost   univeraal,  em-  tantismand,  more  so,  Puritanism,  rejectthem  as 

„!.__   _.   ^*    ; :_     D ;._    i.!_     ri-  while  both  the  Greek  and  Ronian  Catholic  cb 

ployment   of    icon,   in    Ru«i«n   »or.hip.   Dr.  j.„  „„„|„rf  ,m„„. 

Caru9  says : 


KUROPATKIN  FROM  A  SWEDISH  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

IN  commenting  on  tlie  reported  differences  leave,  all  the  silly  talk  about  the  "yellow 
between  General  Kuropatkin  and  Admiral  '^^^  •"*"*  »""*  •"o"  '"*"*■ 
Alezieff,  the  Swedish  popular  illustrated  maga- 
EiDS  Varia  (Stockholm)  declares  that  it  will  be 
very  difficult  for  the  Russian  commander-in- 
chief  to  retrieve  the  losses  his  armies  and  gen- 
erals have  already  anffered  in  their  defensive 
campaign. 

Napoleon  once  wrote  to  tbe  Directory  In  Paris,  when 
tbe;  wanted  to  impose  upon  him  an  associate  command- 
er in  Italy,  "A  bad  commander-in-chief  is  better  than 
two  equally  good  ones."  Admlttlngthis  etatementtobe 
true,  what  shall  we  think  of  two  bod  or,  at  least,  medi- 
ocre, coSrdluate  commanders,  since  It  has  been  fully  evi- 
dent that  neither  Alexleff  nor  Kuropatkin  baa  any  mil- 
itary talent.  For  Kuropatkin,  it  is  indeed  hard  luck 
that,  in  the  press,  he  has  been  described  as  a  matoblesa 
chief  and  organiser.  As  a  former  minister  of  war,  be 
should  have  knovk-n  the  condition  of  the  Russian  troops 
in  Asia,  and  whether  the  Russian  army  organisation, 
whose  principal  creator  he  is,  would  really  stand  the 
test  of  war.  He  Bcetiis  not  to  have  had  the  slightest 
knowledge  uf  either,  la  just  as  surprised  as  others  at 
the  facts  in  a  conflict  which  the  Russian  policy  has  pro- 
vokeil.  KiiropatkIn,togetherwUh  [the  late]  von  Plehve, 
and  the  lieail  of  the  Holy  Synod,  Pobiedonostseff,  is  at 
the  head  of  the  present  Russian  Bystem,and  he,  conse- 
quently, bears  the  greatest  responsibility  for  the  mis- 
takes and  curruptlon  which  thi:  Russian  army  organi- 
sation has  demonstrated.  Compared  with  the  great 
barbarity  which  he  has  shown  in  shooting  captured 
Japanese  oiTlcers  as  spies,  whUe  his  troops  bum  and 
devastate  the  territory  which  they  are  compelled  to 
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THE  LATE  MINISTER  VON  PLEHVE,  A  TYPICAL  BUREAUCRAT. 


WHILE  not  nnanimous,  judgment  on  the 
late  Russian  minister,  Katcheslav  Con- 
stantinovitch  von  Plehve,  has  been  that  he  was 
the  apostle  of  reactionism,  and  represented  all 
the  backward,  un progressive,  and  detesta])lc 
characteristics  of  the  Russian  autocracy.  His 
activities  had  an  astonishingly  wide  range.  The 
special  correspondent  of  the  London  Daihj 
Chronichj  who  was  recently  sent  to  Russia  to 
report  on  the  internal  unrest  in  the  movements 
of  the  industrial  classes  in  that  country,  says  of 
the  late  minister : 


He  wan  only  fifty-six  years  of  age,  yet,— as  public 
prosecutor,  bead  of  the  police,  Becretary  of  the  council 
of  tbe  empire,  and  minister  of  the  interior  successively, 
—he  made  '* order  reign  in  Warsaw;"  dispersed  tlie 
revolutionists  of  the  late  seventies  and  early  eighties 
among  tbe  prisons  of  European  and  Asiatic  Russia ; 
"  Russified  "  the  Baltic  provinces ;  spread  terror  and 
ruin  among  Jews  and  other  heretics ;   crippled   the 
zemstvos;    provoked    labor   disturbances,    in    which 
many  lives  were  lost,  in  Odessa,  Baku,  Kiev,  and  other 
towns  ;  flouted  M.  Witte  and  his  allies  and  entered  into 
the  fruit  of  their  labors,  such  as  it  was ;  put  the  uni- 
versities under  a  humiliating  military  tutelage ;  almost 
openly  provoked  the  Jewish  massacres  inKishineff  and 
Honiel ;  suppressed  the  jacqiierie  in  the  provinces  of 
Poltava  and  Kharkov;  and  finally  robbed  the  Arme- 
nian Charch  of  property  of  an  estimated  value  of  eleven 
Tuilllons  sterling.    Throughout  this  unparalleled  career 
he  Diaintained  his  influence  with  the  throne  and  defied 
all  opposition.  Tbe  fate  of  Bogloliepoff,  Sipyaghln,  Bog- 
danoTitch,  Bobrikoif,  and  the  vice-governor  of  Eliza- 
bethpol,  the  attempts  on  his  own  life  and  on'Pobiedo- 
nostseff,  Obolensky,  General  Trepoff,  (General  Wahl, 
Baron  Korff,  Prince  Galltzln,  and  a  score  of  lesser  offi- 
cials»  left  him  nnafraid  and  relentless. 

The  main  hope  for  his  country,  concludes 
this  writer,  lies  in  the  fact  that  there  is  no  man, 
so  far  as  is  known,  of  the  same  ability,  will- 
power, and  single-minded ness  left  to  continue 
his  policy.  In  a  trenchant  article  in  the  Quar- 
terly Renew  (London),  the  character  of  Minister 
von  Plehve  is  painted  as  detestable.  lie  was, 
says  the  writer,  who  does  not  sign  his  nam(^  a 
glorified  chief  of  police. 

He  was  tdersbly  instructed,  possessed  an  intricate 
nrqneinl'S'M— '  with  the  seamy  side  of  human  nature, 
knew  how  to  touch  deftly  the  right  cords  of  sentiment, 
prcjndlfley  or  psnnlon.  and  could  keep  his  head  in  the 
roost  alamitng  crisis.  When  state  dignitaries  and  offi- 
cials lost  their  nmrr^  on  the  tragic  death  of  Alexander 
n.,  M.  de  Plehve,  then  public  prosecutor,  was  cool,  self- 
posMSsed,  resonroefnL  These  qualifications  were  duly 
noted,  end  his  promotion  was  rapid ;  be  became  succes- 
siTely  dlractor  of  the  police  department  and  secretary 
of  the  oonndl  of  the  empire,  where  he  helped  to  ruin 
the  Finnish  nation  before  the  destinies  of  one  hundred 
ftod  fifty  million  Russians  were  finally  placed  in  his 


Von  Plehve  oould  not  be  classified  by  nation- 
ality, genealogy,  church,  or  party,  he  continues  : 

Of  obscure  parentage,  of  Gremian  blood  with  a  Jewish 
strain,  of  uncertain  religious  denomination,  his  ethical 
worth  was  gauged  aright  years  ago  by  his  colleagues  in 
the  ministry  of  justice,  and  recently  again  in  the  council 
of  ministers.  Aware  of  their  hostile  judgment,  his  first 
acts  were  calculated  to  modify  it.  He  set  out  for  the 
sacred  shrine  near  Moscow,  the  Troitsko-SerghiefPsky 
monastery,  where  he  devoutly  received  holy  communion 
at  the  hands  of  an  Orthodox  priest.  While  he  was  thus 
displaying  his  piety  in  view  of  his  subordinates,  the 
peasants  in  Kharkov  and  Poltava  were  being  cruelly 
flogged  by  his  orders  for  showing  signs  of  disaffection. 
Visiting  the  provinces  in  person,  M.  de  Plehve  promptly 
rewarded  the  governor  of  Kharkov  for  flogging  the 
malcontcnt-s  at  once,  and  punished  the  governor  of  Pol- 
tava for  flogging  them  only  as  an  afterthought. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  he  was  the  third 
secretary  of  the  intcirior  to  meet  death  by  the 
assassin's  hand,  Bogloliepoff  and  Sipyaghin  hav- 
ing died  in  this  office  before  him.  A  i^ersonal 
sketch  of  von  PhOive,  by  Arnold  White,  who 
knew  him  intimately  for  fifteen  years,  appears 
in  the  Daily  JJi'spafcJi  (Mancliester).  Mr.  White 
calls  the  dead  official  a  modern  Torquemada. 
lie  was,  saya  this  writer,  Pobiedonostseff's  in- 
strument, and  the  persecution  of  the  Jews  under 
him  surpasst'd  the  acliievementsof  the  old  Span- 
ish inquisitor.     Says  Mr.  White  : 

I  remember  on  one  occasion  attempting  to  procure 
some  amelioration  of  tlie  hideous  cruelty  inflicted  on  the 
Jews  of  Moscow  by  relating  lK)th  to  Pobiedonostseff  and 
to  Plehve  an  incident  which  had  come  under  my  own 
eyes.  The  manner  in  which  the  two  men  displayed  their 
true  nature  is  interesting  to  recall.  The  Holy  Sjmod, 
which  was  responsible  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Jewish 
inhabitants  of  a  certain  district  in  Moscow,  was  indif- 
ferent to  the  question  of  the  season.  It  was  the  coldest 
time  of  the  year — the  middle  of  January — in  an  extraor- 
dinarily bitter  winter.  In  one  instance  a  young  Jew- 
ish mother,  with  the  baby  still  at  her  breast,  was  turned 
out  into  the  bitter  cold,  and  the  milk  on  the  mother^s 
breast  froze  to  an  icicle.  Wlien  I  told  Pobiedonostseff 
of  this  fact,  and  asked  him  how  he  could  justify  such 
incidents,  he  treate<l  the  matter  as  one  that  did  not  con- 
cern him.  He  was  reH|>onsil)le  for  the  policy  ;  with  the 
manner  in  which  the  policy  was  carried  out  he  had 
nothing  to  do.  When  I  told  Plehve  of  the  incident  his 
concern  was  genuine,  and  I  was  given  to  understand 
that  orders  were  issued  that  the  "game,"  which  is  the 
slang  term  in  Russia  for  Jewish  refugees,  were  not  to  be 
expelled  at  night  during  the  cold  season. 

A  number  of  public  men  in  England,  includ- 
ing Mr.  W.  T.  Stead,  editor  of  the  Review  oj 
Hericn's,  regard  Minister  von  Plehve  as  having 
been,  with  all  his  faults,  an  honest  man,  brave 
and  determined,  though  mistaken.  Mr.  Stead 
does  not  believe  that  tlie  assassination  indicates 
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the  nearneu  of  a  revolution  in  Ruaeia.  Am&b- 
einatioDB,  he  says,  in  an  interview  with  the  Daily 
Ntws  (London),  do  not  mean  revolutions. 

They  mean  tbatpeoplaaretoo  weak  torevolt.  When 
you  have  a  party  at  your  back,  you  don't  asaaseinate. 
As  tor  the  killing  of  Bobrlkoff  and  Plebve,  I  put  them 
both  down  to  frreaponRible  despair.  A  man  needs  two 
meals  a  day,  and  when  he  doenn't  get  them  he  begins  to 
thinkaboutcDttingsomebody'sthroat.  I'm  afraldthere 
are  a  good  many  people  in  Russia  who  don't  get  two 
meaU  a  day. 

In  a  Htudy  of  von  Plehve,  in  the  Morniny 
Leader  (London),  Mr.  Ptoad  saya  further  about 
revolution  in  Ruasia  : 

Russians  are  inured  to  BssaBsi nation.  The  old  apho- 
rism about  the  despotism  tampered  by  assassination  still 
holds  true.  At  the  same  time,  it  Is  absurd,  in  view  at 
the  fact  that  three  American  PresldeuU  have  been  as- 
sassinated in  our  time,  to  regard  the  assassination  oC 
H.  Plehve  as  proof  positive  of  his  oppression.  When 
the  mob  of  Stamboul  gels  Impatient  it  sets  flie  to  a  fen 
houses ;  when  tbe  Russian's  patience  gives  out  he  kills 
a  minister,  a  governor,  and  twenty  years  ago  be  killed 
an  emperor.  But  twenty  assassin ations  do  not  make  a 
revolution  ;  and  if  alt  the  heads  of  the  Russian  govern- 
ment rolled  in  the  dust  it  would  not  stop  the  war.  M. 
Plehve  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  war ;  but  even  1(  he 
had  been  its  author,  his  taking  off  would  not  seem  to 
an7  Russian  any  argument  lu  favor  of  peace.  Itdmply 
would  not  occur  to  them  that  the  death  of  a  minister, 
□o  matter  bow  highly  placed,  oould  possibly  make  any 


difference  in  tbe  duty  of  the  nation  to  continue  A 
until  they  have  defeated  their  enemlea  For  all 
the  Russians  have  the  worst  of  it  just  now,  the 
aud  its  government  no  more  dream  of  ultimate 
than  we  dreamed  of  being  beaten  by  tbe  Boers. 

Von  Plehve  "  talked  smoothly "  abou 
beneficent  meaeures  he  was  about  to  intn 
continues  Mr.  Stead,  in  the  article  last  q 
from: 

He  was  going  to  found  Jewish  colonies,  for  ini 
in  Silieria  aud  Msnchuriiv,  and  he  JHSued  a  decrei 
isiug  the  previously  illegnl  settlements  of  Jews  t 
tbe  allotted  area.  He  talked  mucli  about  decenl 
tion.  But  in  pracLice  he  reaented  any  attempt 
part  of  the  zem.stvus  to  discuss  problems  of  ad 
tratiou.  His  intentions  may  have  been  the  beet 
world,  but  tbe  result  in  practice  was,  to  say  tht 
unfortunate.  The  situation,  it  must  be  admltte 
serious.  In  a  report  which  H.  Plehve  presented 
Ciar  in  1903  he  demanded  the  suspenstou  of  the 
tion  of  agricultural  statistics  in  a  large  area  of  t! 
pire,  because  the  statisticiaos  employed  by  the  zei 
used  their  position  tor  inciting  tbe  peasants  toaii 
outbreaks,  like  those  which  occurred  in  the  f 
meuts  of  Kharkov  and  Poltava.  He  was  proti 
impressed  by  the  dangers  which  threatened  soi 
der.  He  triumphed  over  Witte,  but  tbe  evil 
which  he  bad  to  cope  were  too  deeply  seated  to  b 
with  by  the  rough-and-ready  measures  of  rigor 
pression  which  usually  commend  themselves  to  i 
authority  as  the  sole  panacea  lor  discontent. 


RUSSIAN  WEAKNESS— B.Y  RUSSIANS. 


AN  open  letter,  signed  by  a  prominent  Rus- 
■    sian    staff   oEGcer   at    tbe    front,  and  ad- 
dressed to  a  St.  Petersburg  journalist  who  has 
been  distinguishing  himself  by  his  Chauvinistic 
articles,  appears  in  the  Osvobozhdenie,  the  organ  of 
the  Liberal  Opposition,  pub- 
lished in  Stuttgart.     Speak- 
ing of  the  false  reports    of 
Russian  victories  circulated 
by  the  newspapers,  the  offi- 
cer says  : 

If  our  official  sources  of  in- 
formation are  occasionally  com- 
pelled, for  political  reasons,  to 
observe  silence,  we  can  all  under- 
stand the  reason.  We  can  all 
understaDd  why  silence  was 
maintained  as  to  the  loss  of  near- 
ly eight  thousand  men  at  Wafang 
(Telissu),  and  also  as  to  the  loss 
Iqr  one  regiment  of  its  colors,  that 
sacred  object  of  military  honor. 
Weean  all  understand  why  noth- 
ing was  said  as  to  our  hasty  re- 
treat  before  au  enemy  only  equal 
In  number*.    Bnt  what  we  can- 


not understand  is  theeOort  madebyjonmaliatat 
the  public  In  au  optimistic  frame  of  mind,  to  < 
facto  as  much  as  possible,  aud  to  write  of  tl 
which  they  know  nothing.  It  you  will  read 
lively  the  official  report,  you  will  see  that,  on  Ji 
tbe  enemy  had  only  two  incomplete  divisions, 
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ire  btul  two  Hid  a  halt.  MoreoTer,  with  ns  a  regl- 
menC  consistti  at  four  battalioDS.  save  in  the  East 
Siberian  units,  which  have  three.  We  had  also 
tiro  brigades  of  artillery,— that  )h,  nliiet]''Slx 
guDH, — besides  a  Cossack  borse  batt«r;  with  cine 
guns  (»fc),  the  Primorskj  Dragoons  and  two  regi- 
meots  ot  CosaockH.  Our  force,  as  you  see,  was 
not  a  small  one.  To  the  assiEtance  of  the  Japan- 
ese came  a  division — the  staff  report  says  a  bri- 
gade— of  infantry,  with  two  or  three  batteries, 
vhile  three  regiments  were  sent  to  us  by  rail.  But 
fou  talk  ot  this  as  our  heroic  battle  with  an  an- 
tagonist three  times  our  strength  !  We  have  al- 
ways known  how  to  die  (with  Rome  eiceptions), 
bnt  this  does  not  mean  that  an  enemy  so  rare, 
from  a  military  point  of  view,  as  the  Japanese  la 
[iot  to  be  (eared  or  deserves  the  contempt  which 
oar  custom  Is  to  sliower  upon  this  civilized  na- 
tion. I  have  a  right  to  speak,  for  I  have  spent  a 
conriderabie  time  in  Japan,  and  I  tell  yon  frankly 
that  I  often  bl  ushed  for  my  country  when  I  com- 
pared  many  things  there  and  here. 

Russia,  continues  tlie  letter,  has  never 
met  an  enemy  bo  tiangeroue  as  Japan, 
whether  "  as  regards  persistence,  readiness 
for  war,  or  moral  strength." 

Japan  is  a  dangerous  enemy  tor  this  reason  : 
our  soldier,  unfortunately,  deeplM  valor  and  resig- 
uatlon,  is  Inferior  to  the  Japanese  soldier  In  discl- 
pline,  and — what  Is  still    more  important — fights 
"With   indifference,   under  compulsion.      For   the       ti 
■Japanese,  this  Is  a  war  for  au  idea,  which  pene- 
trates all,  without  exception,  from  the  minister  to 
the  husbandman.    Here  yon  have  the  reason  for 
Huch  incidents  as   occurred    at    Chong-chu — you    are 
probably  unaware  ot   thist— where    the   Cossacks   re- 
fused to  charge,  and  as  a  result  we  lost  three  officem. 

The  Russian  oEEcers,  it  continues,  are,  as  a 
whole,  undoubtedly  inferior  to  the  Japanese  in 
the  matttr  ot  professional  training. 

The  majority,  it  Is  needless  to  say,  go  under  Are,  not 
for  the  sake  at  an  Idea  (the  only  idea  that  could  have 
any  force  with  us  would  be  i>elMnt«r«!it),  but  for  the 
sake  of  tradiUon  or  for  distinction.  Bnt  they  do  not 
nmacioiulrdie  tor  their  country's  sake,  tor  Its  good, 
bMMiaa  It  is  evident,  upon  anything  like  an  attentive 
ocmldanttlan  of  the  matter,  that  we  are  In  the  wrong. 
Ujonanlj  knew  what  we  did  during  the  Chinese  cnm- 
p^BB  I  Ontfe  heart  bleeds.  It  is  not  without  reason 
w  stand  openly  on  the  side  ot  the  Japa- 


"Bnndft  considers  herself  a  great  nation," 
the  officer  concludes.  "  Every  great  nation,  in 
tbe  penon  of  its  representatives,  the  organs  of 
the  preM,  should  comport  itself  with  dignity, 
sboald  feel  respect  for  a  worthy  foe,  should  not 
concetti  its  own  mistakes,  and  should  not  in- 
dulge in  barefaced  self -laudation." 

Conditions  In  the  Navy. 
Id  naval  circles  there  is  the  same  realization 
of  weakness  and  demoralization,  if  we  can  be- 
lieve the  writer  of  a  letter,  from  a  Russian  naval 


officer,  which  appeared  recently  in  the  Kovoj/e 
Vremya  (St.  Petersburg).  A  ■'  strange  illusion  " 
seems  to  posuese  tlie  minds  of  the  sailors  in  tbe 
Baltic,  according  to  this  writer. 

The  instruction  given  by  the  Russian  marine  school 
is  altogether  insufficient.  The  technical  problems  of 
tbe  navy  go  beyond  the  course  of  ioBtruction.  The 
study  ot  sails,  masts,  rigging,  etc.,  done  by  beginners 
on  old  warships,  dating  from  the  sixties  of  tbe  last  cen- 
tury, has  now  become  obsolete,  as  the  modem  warship 
is  constructed  in  an  entirely  different  fashion.  We 
must  reconcile  ourselves  to  the  Idea  that  nautical  sci- 
ence took  a  new  turn  with  the  development  o(  engi- 
neering, and  should  instruct  our  sailors  accordingly 
Elementary  studies  too,  snch  as  grammar,  arithmetic, 
the  catechism,  etc.,  must  be  abolished  during  the  term 
of  naval  service.  All  this  must  b«  taught  previously, 
and  the  four  and,  with  the  academic  term,  six  years  of 
service  should  be  devoted  entirely  to  the  exoeedlnglj 
difficult  study  ot  nautical  science. 

One  of  the  chief  defects  in  the  Russian  navy, 
says  this  writer,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  only  the 
sons  of  sailors  and  of  the  nobility  are  received 
by  tbe  marine  school. 

At  MakarofTs  death,  it  came  out  that  he  was  the  son 
ot  a  common  boatswain.  In  olden  times  such  a  thing 
was  not  a  rare  exception;  but  now  the  marine  school 
is  an  Institution  imbued  with  a  strong  class  spirit. 
Hen  ot  experience  do  not  see  any  advantage  In  this. 
Talent  for  any  vocation  is  not  always  banded  down 
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trom  fftther  to  son.  The  son  of  a  sailor  may  frequently 
make  a  better  farmer  or  scholar  than  an  officer  in  the 
navy,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  son  of  a  boatswain  or 
a  trader,  bom  with  a  longing  for  the  sea,  is  compelled 
to  become  a  clerk.  It  will  be  said  that  the  government 
cannot  provide  for  talent  as  a  profession  does;  and 
therefore  it  must  leave  the  service  in  the  army  and  the 
navy  to  those  families  to  which  the  military  or  naval 
life  offers  an  attraction,  not  only  on  its  own  account, 
but  also  for  the  sake  of  the  honor  connected  with  it. 
In  answer  to  this,  let  me  remark,  that  the  honor  is  not 
attractive  to  only  one  particular  class  of  people,  but  to 
alL  And,  as  for  the  men  connected  with  the  navy, 
they  are  not  all  poorly  provided  for.  Rear-admirals,  in 
times  of  peace,  receive  over  23,000  rubles  a  year ;  a  com- 
mander receives  about  1,000  rubles  a  month ;  a  first 
lieutenant,  about  475  a  month ;  and  the  midshipman, 


often  a  young  fellow  of  nineteen  or  twenty,  960  rubles. 
The  maintenance  of  one  big  armored  ship  thus  amount 
ing  to  800,000  rubles  a  year ;  and  of  the  whole  fleet, 
118,000,000. 

The  present  war,  in  the  opinion  of  this  writer, 
should  prove  of  great  benefit  to  the  Russian 
navy.  The  <<  left  arm  of  the  empire  "  has  long 
existed  in  a  semi-paralyzed  state,  and  it  is  now 
decidedly  imperative  to  raise  it  again  to  its 
proper  high  rank.  Russia  will  hardly  ever  pos- 
sess such  formidable  navies  as  those  of  the  great 
sea  powers.  Yet  the  growing  prominence  of 
such  new  naval  powers  as  the  United  States  and 
Japan,  compel  her  to  increase  and  strengthen 
her  fleet. 


INDUSTRIAL  COMBINATIONS  IN  RUSSIA. 


THE  industrial  conditions  of  the  Russian 
Empire  at  present  offer  an  excellent  field 
for  the  formation  of  syndicates.  Industry  in 
the  empire  is  protected  by  a  high  tariff,  which 
shuts  out  foreign  competition  almost  entirely, 
and  brings  about,  at  the  same  time,  very  sharp 
competition  within  the  country,  this  leading,  in 
general,  to  overproduction  and  industrial  cri- 
ses. The  whole  subject  of  Russian  industrial 
syndicates  is  treated,  in  an  article  by  A.  Rafalo- 
vitch,  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Narodnoye 
Khozaistvo  (St.  Petersburg).     Says  this  writer  : 

The  larger  industries  of  Russia  are  concentrated  in 
the  hands  of  a  few,  and  are  confined  to  certain  regions. 
It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  there  is  an  unmistaka- 
ble tendency  on  the  part  of  Russian  manufacturers  to 
form  syndicates  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  produo- 
tion  and  of  establishing  uniform  prices  for  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  combination. 

Russian  syndicates  have  increased  rapidly  of 
recent  years,  owing  to  a  number  of  causes,  prin- 
cipally industrial  crises  and  the  higher  rates  of 
interest  in  the  world's  money  markets. 

The  number  of  syndicates  is  greatest  in  the  steel 
and  iron  industry.  For  example,  the  capacity  for  the 
production  of  rails  and  girders  in  1903  was  60,000,000 
poods  (the  pood  weighs  40  Russian,  or  86  English, 
pounds),  while  the  consumption  in  that  year  was  only 
27,600,000  poods.  The  capacity  for  the  production  of 
heavy  sheet  iron  was  28,000,000  poods,  while  the  con- 
sumption did  not  exceed  18,000,000  poods. 

The  most  prominent  of  the  syndicates  thus 
recently  formed  is  the  first  stock  company  for 
marketing  the  products  of  the  Russian  metal- 
lurgical plants,  with  a  capitalization  of  900,000,- 
000  rubles  ($450,000,000).  Then  there  is  the 
Kharkov  Machine  Shops  Company.  There  is  a 
syndicate  for  marketing  cast-iron  pipes  and  the 
coQQtructioii  of  waterworks  and   sewers,   with 


headquarters  at  St.  Petersburg,  but  with  the 
central  management  at  Berlin.  Several  Ameri- 
can firms  are  connected  with  the  last  named. 

At  the  end  of  1008,  a  syndicate  of  nail  InanufactQ^ 
ers  was  established  in  Warsaw.    Besides  these,  there 
is  also  a  combine  in  the  coal- mining  industry  and  in 
the  spinning  industry.    Other  syndicates  have  been  es- 
tablished in  the  manufacture  of  hemp  products,  c^ 
ment,  mirrors,  china,  paper,  matches,  starch,  and  in 
the  production  of  iron  pyrites.    To  these  should  be 
added  the  Anglo-Russian  combine  for  the  mann^ 
ture  of  cotton  thread,  organized  as  J.  &  P.  Coates, 
Limited,  and  operating  in  Russia  under  the  firm  of 
**  Nevskaya  Manufactura ; "  and  the  syndicate  of  the 
St.  Petersburg  electrical  companies  in  a  oombine  with 
the  German  electrical  syndicates. 
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The  different  combines  number  about  thirty 
in  all,  and  include  several  large  syndicates  that 
scarcely  differ  in  their  essential  characteristics 
from  the  corresponding  organizations  of  western 
Europe.  As  to  legal  restrictions  on  these  com- 
binations,  this  writer  says  : 

Russian  legislation  does  not  recognize  the  binding 
effect  of  such  agreements,  and  members  of  the  syndi- 
cates who  have  failed  to  carry  out  their  obligations  to 
the  pool  cannot  be  punished  for  it  by  the  courts.    The 
lack  of  proper  legislation  In  this  respect  may  retard  the 
further  development  of  syndicates  in  Russia.   Apropos 
of  the  legal  status  of  the  syndicates  in  Russia,  it  shoaU 
be  pointed  out  here  that  the  law  provides  punlshmenti 
for  such  promoters  who  by  agreement  may  cause  injniy 
to  the  government  or  to  consumers,  while  there  is  no 
provision  in  the  law  concerning  agreements  among 
promoters  as  to  the  engaging  of  laborers.  The  latter  are, 
however,  subject  to  severe  punishment,  not  only  for 
forming  any  combine  whose  purpose  may  be  the  calling 
of  strikes,  but  for  mere  agreement  in  applying  f6r 
higher  wages  or  modifications  in  the  contncta  with 
their  employers. 
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WHAT  JAPAN  SHOULD  DO  FOR  KOREA. 


ALL  the  powers  of  the  world  are  at  present 
driftiDg  toward  imperialism.  It  is  a  great 
tide  that  no  power  is  able  to  stem.  When  Japan 
declared  war  against  China  in  1894,  she  spared 
no  pains  to  make  the  world  believe  that  she  was 
forced  to  fight  siinply  because  her  chivalrous 
aentimonta  and  her  sense  of  justice  commanded 
her  to  take  arma  to  emancipate  Korea  from  the 
oppressive  rule  of  tlie  Chinese  Government.  But 
such  an  apology  is  not  justifiable.  The  Japan- 
China  war  of  1894-95  was  at  bottom  nothing 
but  the  disclosure  ol  imperialistic  inclination  on 
the  part  of  the  two  nations.  The  imperialism 
of  Japan  collided  with  the  imperialism  of  China 
in  the  peninsula  of  Korea,  where  the  two  bel- 
ligerents were  bent  upon  protecting  their  eco- 
nomic as  well  as  their  political  interest.  The 
present  conflict  between  Russia  and  Japan  is 
another  manifestation  of  imperialism.  It  is  not 
a  question  of  justice  or  injustice  that  caused  the 
pending  war. 

Such  is  the  opinion  of  the  Hon.  K.  Shigeoka, 
»  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
Japan,  as  he  gives  it  in  the  earlier  paragraphs 
of  his  article,  "What  Japan  Should  Do  for 
Korea, "  which  appears  in  the  Stiyu,  organ  of 
the  Seiyu-kwai,  and  which,  until  a  few  months 
ago.  was  under  the  leadership  of  the  Marquis  Ito. 

JAPAN  S   ECONOHIC    IKTERBST   IN   KOBIA. 

To  what  extent  lias  the  economic  interest  of 
Japan  l>een  promoted  in  Korea  after  the  war 
with  China?  asks  the  author.  The  protection 
and  the  promotion  of  her  industrial  and  com- 
mercial interests  in  Korea  was  the  real  motive 
which  moved  Japan  to  fight  against  China.  But, 
following  the  war,  Mr.  Shigeoka  believes  Japan's 
gain  in  political  and  economical  influence  in  the 
Korean  peninsula  has  been  simply  nominal.  "  I 
have  reason  to  believe,"  he  says,  "  that  our  gov- 
ernment, even  while  Japan  was  at  war  with 
China,  formed  no  definite  opinion  as  to  what 
policy  it  should  take  in  dealing  with  Korea." 
Hon.  Otori,  Japanese  minister  to  Korea  at  the 
time  of  the  war,  frequently  inquired  of  the  gov- 
ernment at  Tokio  what  course  he  shonld  pursue 
with  regard  to  the  status  of  Korea  during  and 
after  the  war.  He  strongly  nrged  the  foreign 
minister  of  Japan  to  form  a  definite  policy  with 
which  to  determine  the  destiny  of  Korea.  Some 
were  of  the  opinion  that  Korea  should  be  made 
a  protectorate  of  Japan.  But  the  opinions  of  the 
cabinet  members  did  not  agree,  and  Japan's 
policy  toward  Korea  still  remains  undetermined. 
That  the  govemnient  has  no  determined  policy 
with  whicb  to  deal  with  Korea  ean  be  inferred 


from  the  fact  that  Japan's  proposal  to  Russia  in 
reference  to  the  status  of  the  peninsular  king- 
dom underwent  considerable  alterations  from 
time  to  time  until  the  rupture  of  diplomatic  re- 
lations between  the  two  nations  now  at  war. 

SHOULn    KOREA   BE    HADE    A    PROTECTORATE   OT 
JAPAN  7 

Japan  placed  herself  in  an  extremely  delicate 
position  when  she  declared  to  the  world  that  she 
stands  for  the  independence  and  integrity  of 
Korea,  which  she  means  to  defend  even  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet,  because  she  was  fully  con- 
scious that  the  Korean  people  do  not  possess 
the  quality  and  character  for  an  independent 
nation.  Yet  she  was  obliged  to  make  such  an 
illogical  declaration  in  order  to  justify  herfaose 
in  the  eyes  of  the  leading  powers.  The  only 
course  open  to  Japan  at  present  and  afterward, 
according  to  Mr.  Shigeoka,  is  to  preserve  the 
appearance  and  all  the  formalities  of  an  inde- 
pendent Btate,  reserving  at  the  same  time  the 
reality  of  sovereign  power  in  the  hands  of  the  . 
Japanese  government.  "Japan  cannot  affotA 
to  leave  the  Korean  government  alone,"  saya 
writer,  "  because  she  has  assumed,  by  virti 
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a  Japanese-Korean  covenant,  the  grave  respon- 
sibility of  maintaining  peace  and  order  in  the 
peninsular  monarchy  and  of  protecting  the  safety 
of  the  Korean  court  and  Emperor.  In  order  to 
conform  to  this  agreement,  it  is  of  the  greatest 
necessity  to  station  a  certain  number  of  Jap- 
anese soldiers  in  certain  places  of  the  kingdom, 
even  when  peaceful  conditions  are  apparently 
prevailing.'* 

THE   INTERNAL    BBFOBMATION    OF    KOREA. 

Strange  though  it  may  sound  to  say  that 
Korea  has  no  government  at  present,  yet  such 
is  really  the  case  in  that  country,  this  writer 
declares. 

The  King  is  the  most  arbitrary  of  monarcbs.  The 
people  are  the  most  slavish  and  degraded.  The  Privy 
Ck>nncil,  or  the  minister,  though  pompous  and  magnifi- 
cent in  name,  enjoy  no  real  authority.  Ministers  of 
state  are  no  more  powerful  than  the  pages  of  the  King. 
.  .  .  The  whole  country  of  Korea  is  divided  into  dis- 
tricts called  counties,  each  of  which  is  governed  by  a 
head  known  as  county-master.  Now,  the  county-master 
is  an  official  of  the  most  atrocious  sort  imaginable. 
The  position  of  county-master  has  long  been  made  an 
object  of  sale,  as  a  means  of  raising  an  income  for  the 
central  treasury,  which  has  been  in  a  most  deplorable 
condition.  The  county-officer,  who  buys  his  position 
for  no  small  price,  is  naturally  eager  to  exact  bribery 


in  every  imaginable  form  and  to  impose  the  hi^^MSt 
possible  taxes  upon  the  people.  By  far  the  greatest 
portion  of  revenue  thus  raised  goes  into  his  own  pocket, 
and  the  central  government  is  always  in  a  state  of  bank- 
ruptcy. It  is,  therefore,  of  the  greatest  necessity  to 
substitute  such  arbitrary  native  officials  for  Japanese 
officials  who  possess  thorough  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence in  local  administration. 

THE  OPEN  DOOR  THE  POLIOT  OF  JAPAN. 

Mr.  Shigeoka  deems  it  necessary  to  secure  for 
the  Japanese  people  the  right  of  land  ownership 
in  Korea.  The  Korean  soil  is  of  the  richest 
To  cultivate  it  with  the  skill  and  the  experience  of 
the  Japanese  farmer  is  of  the  utmost  importance. 
Among  other  important  rights  that  Japan  should 
secure  in  order  to  promote  her  economic  interest 
in  Korea  is  that  of  fishing  along  and  off  the 
shores  of  the  peninsula,  and  various  rights  per- 
taining to  such  industries  as  mining  and  for- 
estry. However  active  Japan  should  be  in  ex- 
ploiting and  developing  the  natural  resources  of 
Korea,  Mr.  Shigeoka  insists  most  emphatically 
that  the  open  door  should  be  the  policy  of  Japan 
in  dealing  with  that  kingdom.  Whatever  eco- 
nomic convenience  and  facility  Japanese  pro- 
tection may  develop  in  Korea  should  be  en- 
joyed equally  by  other  countries  as  well  as  by 
Japan. 


A  JAPANESE  ON  THE  YELLOW  PERIL. 


IN  significant  confirmation  of  what  Mr.  Chang 
Yow  Tong  has  to  say  in  this  number  of 
the  Review  on  the  '*  yellow  peril "  from  a 
Chinese  standpoint,  is  the  opinion  of  a  Japanese, 
Masuda  Yasu,  in  the  Far  East,  the  Japanese  mag- 
azine, published  (in  English)  in  New  York.  The 
whole  "bogy,"  of  a  yellow  peril,  says  this  writer, 
is  the  creation  of  Russian  diplomacy  for  pur- 
poses of  its  own.  The  organization  of  China's 
immense  resources  by  Japan  for  the  conquest 
of  the  world,  he  declares,  is  an  absolute  impossi- 
bility from  any  point  of  view.  In  the  first 
place  : 

Western  believers  in  this  latest  phase  of  the  yellow 
peril  do  Nippon  too  much  honor  on  the  one  hand,  and 
credit  her  with  too  little  common  sense  on  the  other. 
If  the  Western  world  is  not  willing  to  credit  Nippon 
with  straightness  of  purpose,  it  would  seem  that  her 
history  entitles  her  at  least  to  the  acknowledgment  from 
other  nations  that  she  has  sense  enough  to  know  what 
is  safe  and  comfortable  for  herself,  and  also  for  recog- 
nising the  impossible  when  she  sees  it.  Whatever  the 
crookedness  and  inscrutability  of  our  national  char- 
acter, it  must  be  admitted  that  we  have  proved  that  we 
have  the  saving  grace  of  knowing  when  to  walk  a  chalk- 
line.  Sven  if  Nippon  should,  by  any  chance,  produce 
tbeiBeeded  Napoleon  or  Peter  the  Oreat,  who  would 


mold  the  raw  material  to  be  found  in  China  Into  tlw 
foremost  military  and  naval  power  of  the  world,  the 
question  would  naturally  present  itself  to  a  Nipponese: 
What  would  Europe  be  doing  all  that  time  ?  An  Asistie 
Peter  the  Great,  given  even  the  towering  genius  of  the 
** never-to-be-forgotten  father*'  of  Russia,  would  sleo 
need  the  initial  weapon  of  that  great  sovereign,— name- 
ly, the  unit  of  fighting  force  strong  enough  to  OTomwe 
and  subdue  the  remainder  of  the  nation,  and  so  make  H 
possible  to  weld  together  a  great  army  from  most  in- 
harmonious materials,— and,  incidentally,  to  cope  sno- 
cessfully  at  the  same  time  with  the  combined  power  of  the 
entire  body  of  European  nations,  in  which  body  Nippon 
might  very  probably  request  the  honor  of  being  included 
at  such  a  crisis.  Any  Asiatic  who  knows  the  conditions 
existing  in  the  far  East  knows  that  the  formation  of 
such  a  imit  is  impossible,  and  also  knows  that  any 
dream  of  centralizing  all  Asia  under  the  leadership  of 
Nippon  would  have  its  rise  in  |;he  wildest  imaginings 
of  ignorance  or  the  still  more  dangerous  half -knowledge 
which  sees  only  one  side  of  the  medal.  While  the  mdsl 
characteristics  remain  as  they  are,  it  is  an  absolute  im- 
possibility from  any  point  of  view,  political,  ethicslt 
military,  or  commercial. 

china's  weakness  anb  oorritption. 

China's  vast  possibilities  are  not  so  potentisl 
as  Russia  fears.  The  ancient  empire  is  lotlen  to 
the  Qore^  and  her  poanbiUties  are  made  of  no 
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mine  bec&uae  of  the  illimitable  corruption  in  her 
offici&I  circles,  and  because  of  tbe  traditional  an- 
tagonism. biBtorical,  racial,  and  religious,  that 
eiists  between  different  provinces,  and  especially 
between  the  Chinese  themselves  and  the  ruling 
Uinchu  dynasty. 

The  great  Tal-Piag  rebellion  was  a  gallant  but  ao- 
iDcosafuI  effort  of  ChiDeae  patriots  to  overthrow  the 
pnaeat  govemmeat  and  make  poselble  once  more  a 
diinMe  nation,  but  ft  went  out  In  blood  and  smoke, 
qiKKhcd  by  the  aame  Inexorable  conditions  Chat  woald 
onboDt  the  retonners  of  to-day  or  to-morrow,  be  they 
o(  China  or  of  Nippon. 

NO  COMMON    LANOUAaE  ;    MO    FATRIOTIBH. 

Farther,  the  marked  racial  differences  and  the 
reaaltiug  antagonism  between  the  various  sec- 
tioDB  of  the  Chinese  Empire  are  rendered  prac- 
tiftUy  insunnountable  by  the  total  lack  of  a  com- 
mon language. 

Ibe  dialects  vaty  w  widely  in  their  esaentlal  ele- 


roenta  that  they  are  really  different  languagea,  and  the 
tongue  of  one  proTince  Is  ae  Incomprefaensible  to  a  man 
of  another  province  as  the  language  of  Nippon  would 
be  to  both.  Any  prophet  or  leader  who  wished  to  nnlte 
China  would  have  to  command  several  hnndicd  dia- 
lects in  order  to  make  bU  arguments  undaiBtOOd, 
nnleei',  of  course,  he  spoke  In  tbe  universal  langnage 
ot  shot  and  shell.  Another  bar  to  anything  like  tree- 
dom  ol  interconrse  is  the  lack  of  theanlfylnglnflnenaes 
of  transportation  facilities.  The  whole  area  ot  China 
would  have  to  be  covered  with  a  network  of  rail*  aod 
telegraph  wires  before  her  people  would  ever  oome  Into 
common  knowledge  of  one  another,  and  the  whole 
dead-weight  of  conservative  Chine  le  tbrown  against 
the  introdactlon  of  any  such  Western  innovations. 

Naturally,  all  these  things  work  together  to 
produce  the  condition  that  is  "like  a  gangrene 
at  the  heart  of  the  empire,  the  absolute  lack  of 
any  common  national  ideal,  without  which  aelf- 
sacrifice  in  any  large  sense  is  impossible,  and 
patriotism,  except  in  a  local  and  restricted 
sense,  is  but  an  empty  word." 


THE  MONROE  DOCTRINE  AND  WORLD  PEACE. 


tolerable  or 
intolerable  to  the  other  nations,  war  or  peace  will  be 


VICE-ADMIRAL  VALOIS,  discussing  in  the      And,  according  to  its  molding  of  this  opinion  to 
OeuUcht  Revue  (Stuttgart)  the  Monroe  Doc-      P^  «»  Monroe  Doctrine  so  as  to  be  either  tolera 
trine  u  interpreted  by  the  United  States  in  the     j,^)^^' 
put,  lias  some  apprebeneions  that  it  may  become 
"diBtorbing  factor  in  the  peace  of  the  world  if 
'e  continue  to  interpret  it  in  our  favor. 

We,u  well  aa  the  other  nations,  desire  to  live  in 
PNM  ud  friendship  with  North  America,  and  rej<dce 
■uwDTioosly  In  its  progress,  which  may  serve  as  an  ex- 
*»ple  to  us,  knowing  that  in  many  reapecta  we  have 
*"rt  ind  still  may  serve  as  a  pattern  to  the  new  world. 
^t,  in  political  and  national  affairs,  full  equality  mnst 
Ixintintalned.  If  our  relations  are  not  to  be  disturbed. 
"^  Uoarae  Doctrine  has  neither  legal  nor  political 
'^idlty.  Yet  it  undertakes  to  confine  the  natural 
■^elitaof  other  peoples  to  the  protection  of  their  Inter- 
•«*  br  determining  the  limits  beyond  which  they  may 
"Vgo.  Tn  tblsclanite  lies  a  great  danger  to  peace,  for 
■Xhtr  Dstions  will  not  always  snbmit  to  such  dictation, 
^■m  willing  to  explain  and  Justify  tbeir  actions,  Bsk- 
■Oft  In  s  way,  permission  of  the  United  States. 

nvLnEKci  or  tbk  ahbbicah  press. 

Since  the  United  States  has  declared  that 
P°'<If  American  questions  shall  not  be  brought 
wlora  tbe  Hague  tribunal,  "  the  prospect  of  an 
'^  of  peace  in  the  new  century  has  been  materi- 
^v  diminished,"  continues  Admiral  Valois. 

"nldents  have  carried  the  nation  away  with  them 
'CI«t(1m,  j  in  the  VenetneU  afUr  in  1806-06),  or  again 
r^**  bten  driven  by  the  nation  to  decisive  steps  Qicr 
>^>q  to  tbe  war  with  Spain).  Tbe  press  is  the  chief 
■■ttwhitonillnc  pnUio  aplni<m  In  the  United  StatM. 
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Sauna  became  the  greatest  raiser  of 
funds  that  the  country  had  ever 
o  such  fund  will  be  raised  in  the 
apaign  by  either  party,  nor  ia  there 
;b  extraordinary  expenditures.  But 
tliance  on  the  moneyed  interests  and 
itiona  is  concerned,  there  is  tittle  to 
feen  the  two  parties.  The  managers 
3es  are  going  to  the  tariff- protected 
»nd  one  party  is  as  eager  as  the  other 
n  with"  the  protected  interests.  Mr. 
redicts  that  the  Democrats  this  year 
larger  campaign  fund  than  the  Re- 


publicans. The  methods  of  Mr.  Bryan  have 
been  discarded  for  those  of  Samuel  J.  Tilden. 

As  Mr.  Wellman  puts  it,  "it  is  the  Hudson 
River  school  of  politics  that  now  controls  the 
Democracy  rather  timn  the  school  of  the  River 
Flatte.  This  means  that  the  Democratic  man- 
agers of  this  year  intend  to  engage  the  enemy 
with  their  own  weapons  ;  to  light  fire  with  fire  : 
to  have  thorough  organization  and  rigid  dis- 
cipline ;  to  go  in  for  '  practical  politics '  instead 
of  trusting  to  sentiment,  high-sounding  rhetoric, 
and  eloquent  speeches."  This  seems  to  be  the 
commonly  accepted  view  of  the  situation. 


lUGUST  BELMONT,  FINANCIER  AND  POLITICIAN. 


the  pron 
•A  distini 


itient  figui 
mpaign  is 


1  this  year's  heir  to  his  father's  business  interests  ;  as  the 
tn  ivho  long  champion  polo-player  of  the  United  States  ;  as 
eSort  that  a  leader  in  American  sports  and  in  "society;" 
as  one  of  the  most  aggressive  of  Wall  Street's 
financiers  ;  as  the  builder  of  the  New  York  sub- 
way, and,  finally,  as  one  of  the  quartet  of  poli- 
ticians to  whom  is  accredited  the  nomination  of 
Judge  Parker  tor  the  Presidency. 

In  a  two-page  sketch  of  this  interesting  per- 
sonality, contributed  to  the  September  number 
of  Leslie's  Monthly,  Mr.  Frederick  T.  Birchall  re- 
minds us  that  tlie  house  of  Belmont  is  by  no 
means  new  in  our  national  politics.  It  is  re^ 
called  that  August  Belmont,  Sr..  founder  of  the 
famous  banking-house  which,  for  many  years, 
has  represented  the  Rothschild  interests  in  this 
country,  was  a  friend  of  Samuel  J.  Tilden.  and 
chairman  of  the  National  Democratic  Committee, 
as  well  as  minister  to  The  Hague.  His  second 
eon,  and  namesake,  aspires  to  the  character  of 
builder  and  organizer  rather  than  to  that  of  finan- 
cial manipulator.  It  was  to  him  that  Mr.  John 
B.  McDonald,  having  secured  the  contract  to 
build  Xew  York's  underground  railroad,  went 
for  capital  when  one  financier  after  another  had 
refused  his  request.  Within  forty-eight  hours 
after  hearing  Mr.  McDonald's  plans,  Mr.  Belmont. 
had  signed  the  papers  pledging  his  firm  to  an 
undertaking  involving  t35, 000,000,  from  whicli 
every  one  believes  that  there  will  he  realized  a 
profit  of  at  least  11,000,000  a  year.  Mr.  Bel- 
mont is  now  a  competitor  for  the  second  subway 
system,  plans  for  which  are  not  yet  completed, 
and  in  the  meantime  he  has  secured  control  of 
the  elevated  railroad  system,  and  has  begun  the 
building  of  the  subway  extension  to  Brooklyn. 
Thus,  the  transportation  facilities  of  New  York 
City  are  now  practically  in  Mr.  Belmont's  hands. 
Mr.  Belmont  is  described  in  this  article  as  "a 
slight,  Berroiu,  dark-eyed  man  in  a  bnrry.'' 
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If  jaa  MS  blm  In  it  cab— be  in  a  good  customer  of  the 
cabman— the  cwb  In  iDvariably  making  good  time.  It 
be  UiafnM,  be  in  moving  qnicklj  and  deciHivflj^,  hi* 
miud  Intent  only  nn  the  goal  at  that  moment  in  view. 
Cnrioiueym  tullow  him,  nod  tbe  man  who  known  the 
penple  iif  the  Str««t  sayn,  with  a  Hidewise  jerk  o(  tbe 
head  Ui  hJH  companion  Dot  no  well  up  in  llnaaclal  per- 
KmalltlKH.  "ThafK  Belmont  f"  There  are  other  Bel- 
montx,  but  to  Wall  Street  there  Ik  only  nne.  and 
whether  It  loveii  him  or  Ioveh  him  not,  the  Street 
watchBH  hlni  with  interent,  knowing  that  he  is  a  man 
to  be  reckoned  with, 

Thfi  Rrrmp  ot  mnn  commonly  to  be  found 
waiting  for  Mr  Belmont  in  his  outer  office  in- 
cludes    sportsmen,    brukere,    politicia 


paper  men.  civil  engineers,  s&d  contnctora, — all 
BortB  of  men  from  many  walks  of  life-  TbU  ii 
an  indicatiou  o(  Mr.  Beliuont's  varied  interests. 
A  most  elusive  man  they  find  him,  now  at 
Esopus  consulting  with  his  friend  Judge  Parker. 
now  on  a  tour  of  inspection  of  his  new  subway. 
and  again  in  the  stewards'  stand  at  the  races; 
but  wherever  he  may  be,  busy,  the  very  embodi- 
ment of  nervous  energy,  knowing  what  he  want* 
and  making  other  men  know  it.  and  bending 
them  to  his  will.  A  democratic  citizen,  courte- 
ous to  all  men.  but  working  hard  himself,  and 
appreciating  only  work  and  achievements  in  hii 
colleagues  and  subordinates. 


"GOLDEN  RULE"  JONES,  OF  TOLEDO. 


TRB  LATB  MATOR,  SAMDBL  M.  JOQn,  OF  TOUBDO. 

THE  late  Mayor  Jones,  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  was  a 
unique  figure  in  American  political  life.  His 
victories  in  politics  were  won  despite  the  bitter 
opposition  of  the  politicians.  Last  year,  when  he 
was  elected  mayor  for  the  fourth  time,  it  was 
after  all  the  party  organizations  in  Toledo,  in- 
cluding the  Socialists,  had  made  nominations 
for  the  office,  and  after  a  campaign  during  which 
the  newspapers  of  the  city  had.  by  formal  agree- 
ment, refrained  from  mentioning  liis  name  or 
reporting  his  meetings.  Althougli  every  effort 
WH  made  to  ansy  against  Mm  all  the  wealth 
uid  Kieial  inflnenoa  of  the  city,  inclading  even 


the  churches,  Mayor  Jones  received  in  this  last 
election  a  plurality  of  about  three  thousand  votes. 
The  secret  of  such  a  popularity  as  this  record  in- 
dicates is  well  worth  knowing,  and  even  the 
politicians  may  derive  benedt  from  a  study  ot 
tbe  man's  career,  as  narrated  in  the  September 
number  of  the  WtirliTi  Work  by  Brand  Whilloclt. 

From  the  time  that  Mayor  Jones  posted  in 
his  Toledo  factory,  as  the  rules  for  the  shop, 
these  words  :  "  Therefore,  whatsoever  things 
that  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye 
even  so  to  them,"  this  altruistic  employer  was 
more  or  less  of  an  enigma  to  the  people  of  To- 
ledo. Nominated  as  a  sort  of  political  accident 
by  a  Republican  city  convention  for  the  office 
of  mayor,  he  was  dubbed  ''  Golden  Rule  "  Jones. 
He  was  supported  by  the  politicians  because  ha 
was  popular  among  the  workingmen,  and  was 
elected  by  a  small  plurality.  Nobody  believed 
that  he  would  take  the  '■  golden  nde  "  into  poli- 
tics with  him,  but  that  was  precisely  what  he 
did,  and  by  this  and  other  eccentricities  in  office 
lie  offended  the  politicians,  who,  by  trickery,  de- 
feated him  for  renomination.  Then  he  ran  u 
an  independent,  and  received  more  than  twice  u 
many  votes  as  the  Republican  and  Democrstic 
nominees  combined,  although  his  opponents  bad 
resorted  to  every  form  of  personal  abuse  and 
vilification  in  order  to  defeat  his  reelection.  T«o 
years  later,  he  again  ran  as  a  non-partisan,  and 
was  elected  by  a  large  plurality.  His  fourth 
campaign  resulted  as  we  have  already  stated. 

Considering  the  fact  that,  during  all  his  seven 
years  in  office,  hia  opponents  controlled  the  city 
council,  and  gradually  absorbed  all  the  important 
city  offices,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  msy- 
oralty,  the  record  of  Mayor  Jones'  achievements 
in  office  was  indeed  remarkable.  This  is  tbe  stoiy 
as  ontlined  by  Ur.  Whitlock : 
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took  the  dabfl  away  from  the  policemen, 
I  that  their  new  minBioa  was  to  help  and  not 
e  was  largely  lustrumentBl  in  introduciDg 
IMTtena  in  tbe  public  Bcboolti ;  he  established 
(Tonnda  for  the  children  ;  he  instituted  free 
ihe  parks ;  he  secured  for  the  citf  employees 
or  da; ;  and  not  a  contract  wiui  let  that 
Iff  a  maximum  eight-honr  day  and  a  mlnt- 
at  n.SO  tot  common  labor.    In  the  winter, 

park  te«uiis  to  give  the  school  children 
;  he  devised  a  system  ot  lodging-houses  for 
blic  golf-links  were  laid  out  in  the  parks ; 
d  a  polloemaD's  band.  And  he  did  many 
g.  Others  helped,  of  course,  but  all  the 
ts  were  the  result  of  hia  spirit.  Besides,  In 
miarkable  messages  to  the  council,  he  odvo- 
mle,  the  merit  system,  a  municipal  direct- 
tht-scboola,   public  baths,  the  abolition  of 

Iftbor  sjatem,  municipal  ownership  of  all 
tilltles,  and  refomis  in  the  prison  and  po- 
sterns. The  same  spirit  was  at  work  in  the 
,  that  inspired  the  cooperative  efforts  in  his 
his  gift  of  Oolden  Rule  Park,  where  nota- 
■  were  held  every  Sunday  afternoon. 

le  Legislature  attempted  to  take  from 
es  the  control  of  the  Toledo  police  by 


an  act  that  vested  the  appointment  of  the  police 
board  in  the  governor,  the  mayor  resisted,  and 
he  was  finally  sustained  in  his  position  by  th« 
State  Supreme  Court. 

Mayor  Jooes  had  his  own  methods  of  cam- 
paigniDg.  He  was  a  natural  orator,  and  his 
meetings  frequeutly  took  on  a  religions  char- 
acter. One  of  the  characteristics  of  this  re' 
markable  campaigner  was  his  inability  to  separate 
his  religion  from  his  politics.  As  Mr.  Whitlock 
puts  it,  he  took  the  sayings  of  Jesus  literally, 
just  as  he  took  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
literally.  In  his  campaign  speeches  he  would 
cite  poetry,  frequently  quoting  Tennyson,  Burns, 
Lowell,  occasionally  lirowning,  and  always  Walt 
Whitman.  In  his  meetings,  Jones  always  offered 
to  divide  hia  time  with  his  opponents.  It  is  re- 
lated that  he  even  pleaded  with  bis  followers  to 
listen  to  speakers  who  abused  him.  He  gave 
the  men  in  liis  shop  an  hour,  with  full  pay.  to 
listen  to  campaign  speeches  from  the  candidates 
who  were  running  against  him.  All  he  asked 
was  fair  play  for  friend  and  foe  alike. 


THE  NEW  SECRETARY  OF  THE  NAVY. 


pointment  of  Mr.  Paul  Morton  as  head 
be  United  States  Navy  Department 
out  much  favorable  comment  from 
tenting  all  shades  of  political  opinion. 
I  most  enthusiastic  encomiams  of  Mr. 
pMUV  in  Munsey's  for  September,  from 
[  Alfred  Henry  Lewis.  This  writer 
lat  "if  Mr.  Rocnevelt  were  called  upon 
le  purity  of  the  Presidential  motive, 
ot  have  to  go  beyond  this  one  appoiot- 

ion  ia  f  eon  of  the  late  J.  Sterling 
Msretary  of  Agriculture  in  Mr.  Cleve- 
nd  cabinet,  and  for  thirty  years  has 
xrtical  business  as  a  railroad  man.  He 
1  a  clerkship  in  the  land  department 
lington  road.  When  he  left  ratlroad- 
»me  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  he  was 
B-president  of  the  great  Santa  F^  sys- 
gave  up  his  salary  of  (25,000  a  year 
a  annual  stipend  of  (8,000  aaa  cabinet 
f  the  elder  Morton,  Mr.  Lewis  says 
;y  was  a  kind  of  genius  ;  "  it  was  mili- 
ive,  and  wore  a  sword.  The  younger 
the  vigorous  replica  of  his  father  in 
es  of  steam,  courage,  and  intelligence, 
a  honesty  that  is  neither  to  be  bullied 
I." 

na  avfB  that  the  navy,  more  than  any 
the  nine  ezecntiTe  departmeuta    at 


Washington,  needs  a  business  man  at  its  bead. 
Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  nevertheless  ■  a 
fact  that  a  sailor  might  be  a  bad  selection  as 
head  of  the  department.  "  The  prime  demand 
is  for  him  who  knows  dollars  and  cents,  and  in 
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pntiag  with  them  will  get  their  eqnivKleiit."  There  hu  not  been  %  cabinet  sfqwintioeiit  *o 

ut  tlua  reapect,   the   Navy  Depftrtmeiit  diSere  free  from  the  taint  of  politics  since  Wftshiugtoii 

tnm  the  War  Department.     The  latter,  in  its  named  Jefferson  as  Secretary  of  State  in  1789." 

M^aoditnres,  deals  oftener  vitb  men  and  tbeir  The   new   Secretary's   political  record   is  thni 

flBploTinents,  devoting  to  that  purpose  75  per  summarized  by  Mr.  Lewis : 

caaL  of  the  war  money,  while  in  the  case  of  the  Until    the   campaign    of   1896,    Mr.    Morton. 

■avy  the  expenditures  are  largely  made  up  of  whose  political  assertions  had  been  limited  to 

hag  contracts  for  battleships,  cruisers,  and  naval  the  casting  of  his  ballot,  was  a  Democrat.     In 

wwtttrialB      The  Secretary  who  makes  these  con-  that  year  he  voted  for  General  Palmer,  and  foar 

tneta,  and  who  must  see  to  their  carrying  out,  years  later  for  Mr.  McKinley.     Several  months 

■bonid  be,  as  Mr.  Lewis  says,   "  a  man  trained  ago,  he  declared  his  intention  of  voting  next 

ia  business  to  a  feather-edge."  November  for  Mr.  Roosevelt.  On  that  record 
of  politics  the  President  appointed  him.  reaping 
as  the  harvest  thereof  much  acrid  criticism  from 


L    NEW    nOUBE   IN    PDBLIC    LIFE. 


Hr.  Lewis  exults  in  the  fact  that  the  new  politicians.     The  people — that  is  to  say,  the  pri- 

Seoretary  comes  to  his  office  "  hand-free  and  debt-  vates  in  the  army  of  party — have  found  no  fanlt 

Ion.     He  did  not  seek  the  place,  no  politician  with  Mr.  Roosevelt ;  indeed,  many  of  them,  to 

•zerted  voice  or  influence  in  his  favor ;  he  as-  paraphrase  an  eminent  utterance,  are  beginning 

Mines  his  office  gnit  and  clear  of  obligations,  to  love  him  for  the  critics  he  has  made. 


THE  CRISIS  IN  TRADE-UNION  MORALS. 

ONE  of  the  shrewdest  and  best-informed  ob- 
servers of  the  labor  movement  in  this 
eoantry,  as  is  known  to  all  students  of  American 
locial  problems,  is  Miss  Jane  Addams,  of  Hull 
House,  Chicago.  The  paper  by  Miss  Addams  in 
the  North  Ameriean  Review  for  Angust,  entitled 
"Tb«  Fresent  Crisis  in  Trade-Union  Morals," 
baa  attracted  wide  attention,  because  of  the  evi- 
Jn^HiimTTT-  of  its  tone  and  the  novelty  of  some 
of  its  positions. 

The  paper  begins  with  an  admission  of  the 
fact  that  within  the  past  two  years  there  has  been 
brought  about  a  violent  reaction  against  the 
cause  of  organized  labor.  Evidence  of  this  re- 
action is  to  be  found  in  the  increasing  number 
of  employers'  associations,  some  of  which  are 
making  war  on  the  very  existence  of  the  unions  ; 
in  the  axasperation  exhibited  by  many  of  the 
fnMittoetarart  who  were  previously  neutral ;  in 
tiM  lift  rspaatnil  aaaertion  that  it  is  impossible  to 
•flaiMl  bnaitiMt  operations  in  the  present  Btat« 
nt  th*  labor  mariwt ;  in  the  recognition  of  the 
Wtft-ttnUm  man  aa  the  "modem  hero,"  and  in 

VhM  MM*  Addana  regards  as  a  confusion  in  mkb  jahv  uidaid. 

nlM  M  (b*  piui  ot  the*  public  which  tends  to 

■--  *<iai«  niiiAM  dfnctlj  responsible  for  many     their  aid  the  older  unions  against   th< 
'-*>«*«nt  in  the  tuctorj  system     judgment  and  counsel  of  experienced  lea 
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contracts,  because,  throughout  his  life,  he  has 
had  nothing  to  do  with  them.  He  rents  his 
tenement  by  the  week  or  month  and  does  not 
sign  a  lease  ;  he  has  been  hired  habitually  by 
the  day  or  week,  with  no  contract  to  assure  his 
continuance  at  work  ;  if  he  offended  the  fore- 
man, he  might  be  dismissed,  with  or  without 
good  cause,  any  day  in  the  week  or  any  hour  of 
the  day.  The  old-time  workman  may  have  had 
theoretical  freedom  of  contract,  but  he  has  had 
no  actual  contract.  When  the  employer  says, 
*»I  will  bargain  with  my  own  men  one  at  a 
time,"  he  practically  means  that  he  will  make  no 
bargain,  that  he  will  merely  enter  into  a  rela- 
tion of  good  will  and  good  faith.  None  of  the 
workman's  relations  in  life,  although  they  are 
often  continuous  and  stable,  depend  for  their 
continuity  and  stability  upon  contracts  between 
himself  and  other  people.  His  marriage  con- 
tract is,  perhaps,  the  one  exception  to  this  ;  but 
it  is  fortunately,  to  him,  not  a  contract,  but  a 
sacrament. 

In  regard  to  charges  of  corruption  against  the 
unions.  Miss  Addams  finds  undoubted  evidence 
that  many  American  unions  are  suffering  from 
the  present  low  standard  of  morality  in  our 
business  life  and  share  **  the  more  brutal  doc- 
trines of  commercialism,  which  make  a  man 
declare  his  resolve  to  get  there,  despite  obstacles 
from  without  or  scruples  from  within."  Ad- 
mitting that  capitalistic  organizations  frequently 
employ  methodis  quite  as  objectionable  as  those 
of  the  labor  organizations,  Miss  Addams  re- 
gards it  as  a  much  more  serious  concern  to  the 
community  when  a  trade  union  employs  such 
methods  than  when  a  business  concern  does, 
because   it  affects  a   larger  proportion  of  the 


population,  and  in  that  respect  is  much  more 
nearly  analogous  to  political  corruption.  As  to 
the  relation  of  political  corruption  to  the  cor- 
ruption of  labor  unions,  Miss  Addams  contrib- 
utes several  instances  from  the  recent  history 
of  certain  Chicago  wards. 

THE    RATIONALITY    OF    THE    TRADE    AGREEMENT. 

In  the  matter  of  collective  bargaining,  Ameri- 
can business  men,  who,  in  a  single  generation 
have  seen  the  administration  of  property  changed 
largely  from  individual  management  to  cor- 
porate management,  still  resent  the  attempt  to 
extend  this  method  of  bargaining,  this  modifica- 
tion of  individual  ownership,  to  workingmen. 
The  workmen  who  insist  that  they  do  not  get 
their  fair  advantage  from  the  invention  of  ma- 
chinery, that  the  partition  of  the  results  of  labor 
achieved  by  both  proprietor  and  workman  is  not 
effected  in  just  proportion,  who  seek  to  modify 
and  correct  the  conditions  and  hours  under 
which  they  labor,  are  really  advocating  a  gradual 
change  in  the  present  constitution  of  property, 
and  are  pursuing  the  conservative  method  when 
they  advocate  those  changes  by  means  of  collect- 
ive bargaining  and  trade  contracts.  This  is 
true  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  these  demands  are 
often  excessive  and,  from  the  business  point  of 
view,  "•  impossible  ;  "  that  they  are  many  times 
accompanied  by  irrational  use  of  newly  acquired 
power ;  that  their  representatives  are  often 
corrupt  and  self-seeking,  and  that  the  entire 
movement  exhibits  the  disorder  which  has 
accompanied  both  political  and  ecclesiastical 
movements  whenever  they  have  tried  to  change 
the  administration  of  power  from  the  aristocratic 
to  the  democratic  form. 


THE  PLANTATION  AS  A  CIVILIZING  FACTOR. 


DISCERNING  students  of  economic  and  so- 
cial conditions  in  the  South  have  noted 
the  beginnings  of  a  movement  to  reestablish 
plantations  in  place  of  the  small  farms  which, 
since  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  have  been  de- 
voted to  the  production  of  staple  crops.  Impar- 
tial observers  seem  to  agree  that,  from  every 
point  of  view,  the  plantation  system  offers  the 
prospect  of  a  more  efficient  employment  of  negro 
labor.  In  the  current  number  of  the  Sewanee 
Review,  Mr.  Ulrich  B.  Phillips  discusses  the  ef- 
fect of  the  proposed  system  upon  the  mental, 
moral,  and  industrial  development  of  the  negro. 
After  reviewing  the  history  of  slavery,  the 
growth  of  the  old  plantation  system  before  the 
war,  the  breaking  up  of  the  plantations  into 


small  farms  after  the  war,  and  the  system  of 
tenant  cropping  that  has  prevailed  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  South  since  the  era  of  recon- 
struction, Mr.  Phillips  shows  that  the  great 
necessity  of  the  present  social  situation  in  the 
South  is  the  development  of  a  more  sympathetic 
relationship  between  the  races.  In  his  opinion, 
no  system  for  tliis  purpose  has  yet  been  de- 
veloped which  compares  in  good  results  with 
that  of  the  old  patriarchal  plantation.  The 
patriarchal  feature,  he  says,  is  necessary. 

The  average  negro  has  many  of  the  characteristics  of 
a  child,  and  mast  be  guided  and  governed,  and  often 
guarded  against  himself,  by  a  sympathetic  hand.    Non- 
resident ownership  and  control  of  plantations  will  ^ 
do.    The  absentee  system  has  no  redeeming  virl 
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film  ^nwwir  ikf.  luwMf .  Wf itb  hf rwl,  volunUry  Ubor  In- 
0f0im^M^fH$Mtf\  \M900f,  \i I* Umi  VfrtflfilAplAniatloii Myiitain 
AM  A<vft  KIUM.  f^  f.^*A  WmI.  f  f»4lMt  wtiliih  In  iimNUwl.  The 
MMN«MA^#  r,M  if\M9^Mf  M%t\  hU  wlffi  mill  chlldroii  and 
M«  A4i1i|^Mi¥«  U  9M^H\tM\  tar  iY«iiiii|iln  hikI  precept 
ihtt  MRi^#y<«(«  yimUtrf  riiH  IkmIm  aikI  purtily  buNl- 
^M«^k/^4  o^Ml  ffi/f.  MtrvH,  thn  tto  of  |Nir*Miiial  Hym- 
^Mi^^  Mi4  iUlMMiiu  I A  itixmnliiil  Mi  ttin  HtiiMu*MMful  work- 
flA^  i4  MWk  «y«i«f«*  'I  tMf  MVfiratfii  ii^Kro  Ioiikm  for  thlM 
f0(fAf^^\  f^  U*'-«\if't'i,  aftiKitloii,  Hiid  oUHlionce  for 
^^i^m  'Wh^4hM9h  iHiti  «;fM  oiirntfii  lifH  mliiilrntlon  are  Hecond 
$m$ff^H  »)iL9f  l<Mf»  'I  Ii4t  fiiitfriNiH  iini  dlH|MiMtHl  t4>  do  their 
f0tf  f^  Mif.unui4  fJtfc  MniiHinl  wnlfarti  when  the  proper 
fff/f^f^Httil^f  U  tfUfffi  riMtiii.  What  they  numt  nee<l  is 
WlcH^\jt  nuyUittM  and  r^iiitnil  for  theniM(«lveH,  and  peace 
4ft4  I^Mff^Mlr  f*t*  (hit  HiiiMh  iMt  a  whole;  iHMMiomlc  de- 
^ftm^rtt  M>lH  ali^airN  work  Mi  Ihnlr  dlwiouraK^^mentand 
livlf^f  |r,  a/#/l  Mu:i.|oiial  and  raitlal  IrrlUitUm  niUNt  In  every 

Mfri  r/iily   in  tlm  rnnoniitriitioii  of  nogroos  iu 


cities  detrimental  to  their  moral  and  indnstria] 
progress,  but  hardly  less  detrimental  is  their 
isolation  from  white  neighbors  in  a  black  belt 
on  the  seacoast.  In  Mr.  Phillips*  view,  their 
general  aloofness  upon  the  small  farms  insulates 
them,  in  large  measure,  from  the  best  influences 
for  progress  in  the  modem  South.  In  a  system 
of  plantations  of  moderate  size,  the  negro  might 
take  his  place  in  the  modern  world  of  special 
and  organized  industry,  and  yet  through  the 
patriarchal  character  of  the  system,  he  would 
be  protc^cted  from  the  harsher  features  of  the 
competitive  life  of  our  time. 

The  present  prosperity  of  the  South  should 
soon  produce  a  fund  from  which  capital  may  be 
drawn  to  be  invested  in  land,  houses,  stock, 
machinery,  and  the  other  supplies  necessary  to 
the  erection  of  plantations  of  this  character. 


rilh:  UNITKI)  STATKS  IN  THE  MEDITERRANEAN. 


Aii'TMH  iIIhouhhImm  tho  roloaso  of  IVniicaria 
uimI  Varlny  through  Amorioan  intor(K>si- 
MmiIi  and  "  tho  doMln^  of  tlto  Tnittnl  States  to  ob* 
|#ill  at  roiiHtHiitiiioido  thoaanio  privilegt'sasara 
llfiiiiinliHl  tooortaiu  kun»|u^n  iH^wora,"  an  auony- 
IMMMN  writor  in  tho  .Vmoi'«i  .(w/t^iN|i(i  (liome) 
HtyN  i  '*  It  liioortaiu  tliat  tho  iH^riiH)  of  Amorioan 
(mllHttnuioo  ttt  «|uoiitioiia  non- Amorioan  is  closed. 
/  iltll  titat  tiu^ir  |HdioY  in  ouo  of  o.\|Hiusion,  moral 
ur  luatoi'ial«  and  baa  alrt^dy  Uvonu^  iHvupied 
with  tiio  Kaatorn  t^hu^lioii/*  AUusiou  is  made 
i\\  tho  o\uulit\on  of  .Vmorioan  missiouaritMi  in 
'luvko.v,  aiul  to  tho  Anuoiuaii  mattsaort^a.  Tho 
WVitor  o\mt\iuu^  :  **  It  cannot  Ih^  douiiHl  thai  Ku« 
ni)Hi  hns  noYor  mot  au  ailvorsarv  »i>  formidablo, 
Tho  hlavk  raiv  has  8h\>wu.  at  U^^t  at  our  ox- 
|i«aisi\  that  it  can  ri;M\  s\>  as  to  Unxnno  au  activo 
^lomout  iu  iutornativmal  \vuditious  uiuior  which 
U  Kuig  roiuauus)  i>a»sn*o.  Tho  yoUow  racv  at 
unttamt  u  surpr\«Uug  and  at  tho  sauio  timo  terri^ 
(yiug  tho  whito  ravVx  as  ap^>oars  l\v  nwut  niani* 
(^Utioutft  oi  Jat>au«H^'  |x^wor  :  but  thostnvggloa 
boiv^'oou  I  la  A  ;ind  VCrioa  fonmM  on'.\  anoin^jknio 
ixC  ri^.aUNv'U  *^iua'l  im^vrumv.  '  Ho  shy*  that 
^\\vu  ii  ^la^vau  cou\^uot^  Ku^^^a.  ii  >i^*r.  l^:"  a  loutr 
iUuo  hoioiv  ihoav'tivoxXMo^vtituMX  v*f  tho  fonwor 
ia  tvU  in  tho  M^\iuorraitt>aAx  i  tvr  Ja'^viii  will  xv 
^'H|u^i  f^^r  iKvuio  luuo  xu  l^lilin^  wiih  ih^  in- 
Xipivo  iuUuc4&vHM  vx(  iho  whiiif  moo  m  h«r  own 
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arbiter,  and  whenever  there  is  danger  that  rights  kmg 
ooaceded  or  original  precedents  should  permit  the  in- 
trusion of  a  European  power  in  American  affairs,  the 
government  at  Washington  knows  how  to  manage 
things  so  that  such  rights  and  precedents  vanish  in  thin 
alr«  or  are  set  aside  by  the  action  of  the  United 
StaUHC  A  case  in  point  is  the  canal  and  the  creation 
of  the  new  republic  of  Panama.  Added  to  this  aspira- 
tion after  an  imperiaUstic  policy  is  a  commercial  power 
which  in  the  United  States  is  beyond  all  the  records 
of  history ;  the  former  is.  perhapa^  the  direct  and  in- 
evitable consequence  of  the  latter,  and  both  are  ac- 
companied by  a  proud  conscioosnees  of  superiority 
which  ur|pn»  the  whole  population  along  the  path  of 
gfeat  enterprisesL  .  .  .  What  citiaen  of  the  United 
Slates  would  be  willing  to  revive  ttwdomestio  simpli- 
city and  general  manner  of  life  which  obtained  in  the 
lime  of  Washington  ? 

Kvvn  RiHwevelU  who  has  shown  himself  a  man  of 
gf«<ai  moral  «uperkMricy,  and  who  labors  to  hold  up  to  his 
country  and  his  compalriois  a  lofty  ideal  of  pnldic  and  of 
mtoial  lifvw  w\Hild  certainly  not  be  inclined  to  surrender 
Ihe  i^twer  %>t  whic^  the  enormous  prosperity  of  his 
c«.muir\  is  a  guaraauee  in  all  the  world.  It  is  quite 
poM^bl^  he  might  wish  that  such  prosperity  should  be 
attribut^l  to  the  HKults  of  persooal  and  commerrial 
W^uee^y.  \\f  internal iooal  equity,  but  be  certainly  is  not 
a  man  who  wxhiKI  wosider  the  advanlagwr  or  diaadvaa- 
lai?f««>  which  utight  accrue  to  any  European  cabinel 
^^>m  th^'  iater«vQtkvi  of  l^  UaiMd  States  in  any 
quit^iCu^  which  intenrattdi  that  D.ation 

I;  is  alnsv^  uasMonetary  to  say  thaK  under  bis 
de«Ky.— it  might  ai»M!t  h^  added,  under  his 
tiHf^'ittMbutty.  -  Ai 


cflKRmmrr.  uoc  ou}y  ta  Soutb 
IW  #4Lii«cR«e  Kh$i.  but  a^  ia  AJia  Xlw 
IW  M<d£tecta'%fafc— <bai  ttfosa;.  in  fiarope 

At^  the  KUrofiMtt  fovvranwaas  ali^nr  n» 
iH^vtawir  «»f  th»  teea.  to  ibe  gravity  «f 
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THE  SIXTH  CENTENARY  OF  PETRARCH. 


IN  July,  France,  Italy,  and  Spain  celebrated 
the  BiX'hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  the  great  Italian  pout,  Petrarch.  There  were 
celebrations  at  Arezzo.  where  he  was  born  ;  in 
Avignon,  where  he  lived  ;  in  Paris,  in  Florence, 
and  in  almost  all  of  the  other  Italian  citios. 
The  celebration  at  Avignon  was  strictly  literary 
in  character  ;  those  at  Arezzo  and  Florence, 
patriotic  and  national.  At  Arezzo,  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  time  were  faithfully  repro- 
duced, and  Italy  jjonored  her  greatest  of  iyric 
poets.  He  was  at  the  same  time  a  prophet  of 
her  unity,  he  who,  the  first  of  her  great  men, 
was  an  Italian  in  the  beat  sense  of  the  word. 

The  Figaro  contains  a  study  of  Petrarch  as  a 
prophetic  patriot,  by  Pierre  de  Nolliak.  The 
great  poet's  words  on  leaving  France,  and  view- 
ing from  the  lieights  of  the  Alps  his  native  land, 
are  recalled  : 

I  salute  Chee,  Micrcd  ground,  blessed  by  God,  bind  to 
good  men,  and  a  terror  to  evil-doers ;  thou  art  the  most 
beautital  land,  tbe  most  fmlttul  and  exalted  ;  girdled 
by  tby  two  seas,  guarded  by  thy  funious  mountains, 
the  home  of  heroism  and  law,  temple  of  the  muses,  art 
audoatDre  have  made  thee  manter  of  the  world.  Weary 
with  life  and  longlpg  for  repose,  that  I  may  have  thee 
■atheplaceofniy  tomb  I  PRim  the  heights  of  the  Alps, 
coveted  with  forests,  I  have  the  joy  ol  seeing  thee 
■t[ain,  Oh,  my  Italy  I  Behind  me  the  clouds  have  fled, 
the  heavens  are  serene,  and  only  a  passing  breeze  fans 
my  brow.  It  is  tbe  air  of  Italy  which  U  caresHlng  me. 
I  recognlie  my  fatherland.  Oh,  great  mother,  glory  of 
tbe  world,  I  aalute  thee  t 

This,  Bays  M.  de  Nolhak,  is  a  portion  of 
Petrarch's  best  verse.  It  is  a  part  of  the  famous 
"Italiamia,"  which  bewails  the  misfortunes  of 
Italy  and  tbe  divisions  of  the  Italian  people, 
calhng  them  to  union,  to  glory,  and  to  independ- 
ence. Its  note  is  distinctly  modem  ;  it  is  really 
the  Marseillaise  of  Italy. 

In  stirring  times  and  days  of  sorrow,  while  bent  be- 
mtb  the  yoke  of  Aostris,  the  Italian  spirits  prepared 
for  liberty,  recited  this  poem,  or  sang  It ;  and  it  was  the 
old  Petrarch,  through  his  poem  written  for  their  ances- 
loTs.  who  inspired  and  flamed  the  seal  of  the  young 
Woes  who  brought  nulled  Italy. 

The  Moat  Modarn  of  M«dl*val  Italians. 

The  Devitehe  Rundschau  publishea  an  article 
on  the  Italian  poet  by  Heinrich  Morf.  The 
*riter  points  out  that  Dante  stands  at  the  close 
of  the  Middle  Ages  and  Petrarch  on  the  thresh- 
old of  the  new  age.  Yet  the  two  lived  only  a 
generation  apart,  Dante  having  been  born  in 
1^65  asd  Petrarch  in  1304.  Dante  is  a  medieval 
uachroDum.  He  stands  alone,  a  party  by  him- 
Klf.  To  Daote,  Rome  is  the  City  of  Ood,  the 
Holy  Cit;.     Petrarch  is  a  hnmanist.     He  de- 


plores the  fact  that  the  modern  Christian  Rome 
has  not  preserved  its  ancient  buildings,  and 
mourns  over  the  destruction  of  the  city.  Pe- 
trarch traveled  much,  but  his  interest  in  Bomau 
history  and  Roman  civilization  never  deserted 
him.  Most  of  his  writings  are  in  Latin  ;  he 
only  used  his  mother-tonguo  for  his  poems  and 
in  rivalry  with  Dante's  "  Divine  Comedy."  The 
two  Florentines  never  met.  Petrarch  was  at 
school  in  the  South  of  France  and  was  seventeen 
years  old  wlien  Dante  died  at  Ravenna,  in  1321. 
Petrarch  seeins  not  to  have  sympathized  with 
Dante,  yet  in  his  love  poems  on  his  Laura  be 
betrays  the  influence  of  Dante,  and  the  idea  of 
arranging  them  in  a  book  in  a  certain  biograph- 
ical form  was  undoubtedly  taken  from  Dante's 
"  Vita  Nuova,"  while  his  ■•  Triumphs  "  were  in- 
spired by  the  "  Divine  Comedy."  The  collected 
"  Laura  "  sonnets  and  songs  number  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty-six,  and  they  are  divided  into 
two  genera]  groups — those  addressed  to  the  1' 
ing  Laura  and  those  written  aftuv  li^t  &«A!iXv. 
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is  as  the  author  of  these  poems  that  Petrarch's 
name  lives  to-day.  The  three  great  Florentines 
— Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Boccaccio — represent  a 
century  of  Italian  intellectual  life.  Of  the  three, 
Petrarch  was  the  most  progressive,  the  most 
modern.  It  was  also  he  who  exercised  the  great- 
est influence  on  the  century  which  followed. 

One  of  the  Founders  of  Modern  Italy. 

In  the  Open  Court^  Dr.  Paul  Cams,  the  editor, 
has  a  timely  article  on  Petrarch.  He  thus  sums 
up  the  character  and  inconsistencies  of  the  poet : 

Though  Petrarch  had  taken  an  active  part  in 
the  political  history  of  his  time,  he  was  a  poet 
and  rhetorician,  not  a  hero  and  a  character. 
His  scholarship,  the  elegance  of  his  verses,  and 
his  amiable  personality  endeared  him  to  both 
the  aristocratic  men  of  his  time  and  the  common 
people  of  Italy.  Medieval  in  thought  and  prin- 
ciple, he  was  modern  in  sentiment.  Though  an 
enthusiastic  champion  of  the  cause  of  liberty, 
he  was  an  intimate  friend  of  almost  all  the 
tyrants  of  his  time,  and  was  instrumental  in  their 
retaining  tlieir  power  and  usurped  privileges. 
Though  indebted  to  the  Colonnas  for  many  per- 
sonal favors,  he  became  an  abettor  of  the  Roman 
mob  who  massacred  seven  members  of  that  noble 
family  of  Rome.  His  very  shortcomings  seem 
to  have  added  to  the  charm  of  his  personality, 
and  made  it  possible  that  while  he  was  still  a 
child  of  the  Middle  Ages  he  became  one  of  the 
founders  of  modern  Italy. 

Student.  Scholar,  Author,  Poet. 
Petrarch  has  been  characterized  by  a  certain 


critic,  says  Alcibiade  Yecoli,  writing  in  the 
Rassegna  Xazianale  (Florence),  as  the  <' first 
modern  man." 

The  description  is  just,  but  not  complete,  for  it  takes 
no  accoant  of  Petrarch  as  a  student,  a  scholar,  a  writer, 
a  poet^  In  order,  therefore,  to  make  this  characteriift- 
tion  complete,  we  must  add  that  in  Petrarch  the  true 
type  of  the  Italian  man  of  letters  began  to  be  developed. 
To  one  who  has  any  knowledge  of  the  historic  and  liter- 
ary phases  through  which  Italian  life  has  passed,  from 
the  twilight  of  the  Middle  Ages,  in  which  the  austere  and 
haughty  figure  of  Dante  Alighieri  passes  oat  of  view ; 
when  in  the  sky  of  humanism  stars  of  learning  likePog- 
gio  and  Filelfo  begin  to  sparkle ;  np  to  the  time  when 
neo-classicism  was  declining  and  poets  like  Monti  were 
eclipsed  in  the  dawn  of  romanticism,  as  the  serene  and 
splendid  figure  of  Alessandro  Manzoni  rose  to  Tiew— it 
is  very  evident  what  elements  good  and  bad,  what  faults 
and  what  excellencies,  due  in  part  to  the  writers  them- 
selves, in  part  to  the  times  in  which  they  lived,  united 
to  form  the  Italian  literature  of  the  day.  Such  con- 
siderations as  these  make  plain  what  I  mean  by  saying 
that  in  Petrarch  the  true  type  of  the  Italian  man  of 
letters  began  to  be  developed. 

In  speaking  of  the  coronation  of  Petrarch  at 
Rome,  this  writer  asks  the  question,  Was  the 
glory  and  renown  of  the  poet  genuine  and  per- 
manent ?     He  answers  it  in  the  affirmative  : 

We,  his  posterity,  after  an  interval  of  seven  longcen- 
tnries,  find  it  our  bounden  duty  as  well  as  oar  privilege 
to  commemorate,  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  Italy,  the  sixth  centenary  of  the  poet's  birth;  to  pub- 
lish new  editions  of  his  works,  to  erect  to  him  a  natiooil 
monument.  All  this  is  a  clear  proof,  an  eloquent  testi- 
mony, that  his  glory  is  genuine,  and  not  only  genainfl^ 
but  unstained. 


WHY    ITALIANS    DISLIKE    D'ANNUNZIO. 


NO  one  is  a  prophet  in  his  own  country,  they 
say,  and  this  saying  never  fitted  any  man 
better  than  (Jabrielle  d'Annunzio,  whose  books 
and  tragedies  are  known  all  over  the  world.  "  I 
am  quite  positive,  though,  that  there  is  no  man 
in  any  country  who  is  more  despised  and  hated 
than  d'Annunzio  in  his  own  country,"  says  Carlo 
de  Fornaro,  writing  in  the  August  Critic.  Many 
will  not  even  admit  his  genius,  his  literary  tal- 
ent ;  they  believe  that  he  is  a  passing  fad,  not 
to  be  compared  with  the  pagan  poet,  Carducci, 
or  the  idealistic  novelist,  Fogazzaro.  His  poetry 
is  too  pompous,  too  erudite,  too  affected,  they  say. 
A  very  cultured  Florentine  patrician  voiced  the 
feeling  of  many  when  he  said  to  me  :  <*  My  dear 
friend,  only  d'Annunzio  can  understand  d*An- 
nanzio's  poetry."  Outside  of  a  little  clique  of 
friends  and  admirers,  there  is  nobody  who  has 
'  word  lor  bim,  and  the  choicest,  the  most 


expressive,  and  likewise  the  most  insulting, 
epithets  are  used  in  describing  the  man  in  pri- 
vate and  public  life. 

One  of  the  ablest  critics  in  Italy  has  called 
him  a  parvenu  and  a  poseur:  *<A  parvenu  in 
private  life  and  a  poseur  in  literature.*'  His 
extravagantly  extensive  wardrobe  is  a  proof 
of  this  assertion,  •'  very  much  like  the  foppery 
and  ostentatious  sartorial  caricature  of  Mas* 
cagni  in  the  early  days  of  his  financial  suc- 
cess, with  the  actor's  inborn  love  for  display 
and  love  of  admiration.'*  Mr.  de  Fomaro 
believes,  moreover,  that  Italians  are  bitter 
toward  d'Annunzio  because  the  rest  of  the 
world  takes  him  as  the  standard  of  Italian 
morality,  ^as  the  world  takes  Zola  for  that  of 
France. 

Italians  are,  as  a  rule,  not  prudish  or  Paritani- 
cal,  but  they  are  not  as  licentious  as  the  French; 
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tey  «re  Bimpler  and  very  democr&tic.     They 
ve  charitable,  uid  not  at  all  cruel  and  vindic- 


tive, as  foreigners  would  pretend.  The  beat 
proof  of  tliis  aBBeriion  is  that  Italy,  excepting 
Switzerland  aiid  a  few  States  in  North  America, 
is  tile  only  country  without  a  death  penalty. 
The  average  Italian  is  charitable  toward  the 
criminal,  and  if  he  can  Gnd  an  excuse  to  palliate 
his  ains  he  will  readily  do  it.  It  seems,  thongfa, 
that  d'Annunzio  has  been  too  much  even  for 
their  indulgence  ;  and  one  reason  for  this  bit- 
terness toward  him  is  that  they  believe  that, 
owing  to  his  popularity  abroad,  foreigners  take 
him  as  a  standard  of  Italian  morality  or  immo- 
rality. This  fei.'ling  of  antagonism  is  so  strong 
that  at  the  Grst  nights  of  his  plays  there  is  al- 
ways a  gi'eat  deal  of  hissing,  shouting,  and  bois 
terous  cat-calls,  often  resulting  in  the  ringing 
down  of  the  curtain   before  the  second  act  ia 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact,  says  this  writer,  that 
d'Annunzio's  fame  as  a  novelist  is  greater  in 
France,  Germany,  England,  and  even  the  United 
States,  than  in  Italy.  The  translations  of  his 
books  in  those  countries  are  a  source  of  income 
never  attained  in  Italy  even  by  the  most  pop- 
ular novelist  there.  Yet  be  is  not  a  patriot  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word. 


PROSTRATION  OF  EDUCATION  AND  LITERATURE  IN  SPAIN. 


JT  is  now  nearly  half  a  century  since  the 
Spanish  publicist,  Larra,  declared  that  no 
one  read  in  Spain  because  no  one  wrote,  and 
that  no  one  wrote  because  no  one  read.  Matters 
do  not  seem  to  have  changed  very  much  for  the 
better  since  then  ;  for  the  Spanish  aristocracy, 
bourgeoisie,  and  almost  all  of  the  Spanish  people 
"  live  to-day  in  a  state  of  astounding  ignorance." 
With  these  words,  M.  G.  Desdevises  da  Desert 
begins  one  of  the  periodical  reviews  of  European 
literature  which  appear  from  time  to  time  in  the 
Hevue  Uniumelle  (Paris). 

The  lack  in  Spanish- American  literature  to- 
day, this  writer  ^inks,  is  due  primarily  to  the 
woeful  state  of  education  in  Spain.  The  school 
system,  he  declares,  la  deplorably  inadequate. 
The  provincial  boards  of  education  are  badly 
managed  and  ill-provided  for — they  are  always 
last  on  the  budget — and  many  a  schoolmaster  is 
reduced  to  the  neceesity  of  begging  because  his 
■alary  has  not  been  paid.  Some  provinces  are 
■aid  to  owe  more  than  a  million  pesetas  ($200,- 
000)  to  their  teachers  of  primary  grades.  The 
secondary  education  i>  "but  a  veneer."  The 
provincial  colleges,  or  inatifutos,  are  insufficiently 
equipped  with  books  and  isatmments,  and  gen- 
erally difltue  a  very  mperutanatAd  and  super- 


ficial sort  of  education.  The  free  institutions 
are  wort  li  even  less.  In  all  tliese  schools,  "with 
the  exception  of  a  few  large  colleges  conducted 
by  Jesuits,  the  examinations  are  mere  parades 
arranged  for  tjio  gratification  of  the  vanity  of 
parents."  The  students,  therefore,  leave  the 
imtitutoa  with  a  "  hasty,  incomplete  culture,  ac- 
customed to  draw  on  their  imagination,  to  speak 
without  thinking,  and  to  decide  questions  with- 
out understanding,"  totally  unprepared  and  unfit 
for  the  universities,  which  contain  many  men  of 
breadth  and  talent.  This  is  the  reason  that 
Spain  has  so  many  special  student  licentiates 
and  doctors,  but  so  few  men  well  grounded  and 
thoroughly  educated,  "capable  of  thinking  with 
strength  and  of  writing  with  simplicity  and 
clearness."  The  Spaniards  thetaselves  have 
been  tfae  first  to  recognize  and  deplore  this  state 
of  things.  The  famous  Dr.  Eloy  Luis  Andr^ 
has  said  that,  in  Spain,  "  books,  review^  and 
newspapers  all  show  an  equal  lack  of  invention, 
originality,  solidity,  and  depth,"  while  Dr.  F. 
Navarro  y  Ledesma  is  even  more  pessimistic. 
In  the  magasine.  La  Lectura,  he  said  recently  : 

We  have  come  to  the  ex  treme  limit  of  onrlntallectnal, 
political,  social,  and  literary  poverty.  There  1*  nothing 
to  equal  It  aoywhere.    Our  men,  great  and  nnBU,  gr 
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and  bad,  are  dying,  and  there  is  no  one  to  replace  them, 
no  one  to  continue  their  work.  Spain  reminds  one  of 
the  wardrobe  of  a  cleric  on  half-pay,  who,  when  his  coat 
\%  worn  out,  is  compelled  to  take,  to  replace  it,  an  old 
rag  that  has  been  moldering  for  a  century  in  some  dark 
closet. 

All  this  is  true,  says  M.  G.  Desdevisos  du 
D^zert,  as  applied  to  the  old  national  scliool, 
which  lives  only  in  the  (contemplation  of  tlie 
past,  and  for  whom  Catholic  and  military  Spain 
is  the  only  possible  form  of  the  pair  id.  But 
"  this  Spain  will  no  more  profit  by  the  lessons 
of  experience  than  it  has  hearkened  to  the 
counsels  of  science  and  reason/' 

Beside  this  old  stubborn  S|)ain  risen  a  new  generation 
which  ia  deeply  grieved  to  see  its  fatherland  outstripped 
almost  everywhere,  and  which  passionately  desires  to 
awake  the  land  out  of  its  somnolence  and  drag  it  out  of 
its  isolation,  even  at  the  cost  of  revolution,  to  bring  it 
back  to  work,  to  knowledge,  and  to  life. 

FRENCH    INFLUENCE. 

"With  this  end  in  view,  young  Spain  has  turned 
for  its  education  to  other  countries,  France  prin- 
cipally. The  influence  of  France  makes  itself 
felt  in  the  works  of  modern  Spanish  writers. 
Victor  Hugo  and  Daudet  have  been  powerful, 
and  Zola  has  been  the  legitimate  fatlier  of  Span- 
ish naturalism.  Young  Spain  also  holds  French 
philosophy  in  great  esteem.  Renan,  Taine.  and 
Fouiiyt  count  many  admirers  among  the  Span- 
iards. ^^  But  all  that  is  most  subtle,  most  deli- 
cate, most  French,  escapes  these  disciples,  who 
were  but  yesterday  freed  from  scholastic  pris- 
ons." Young  Spain  has  also  been  influenced  by 
the  works  of  Poe,  Schopenhauer,  Nietszche,  Hoff- 
man, Sudermann,  Maeterlinck,  Tolstoy,  and  Ib- 
^"^n  but  they  have  not  always  shown  much  judg- 
— -'TTiination  in  their  study  of  foreign 

'♦'^n  been  *'  more  deeply 

♦^an  they 


and  impressive.  Joan  AleoTer  Is  also  a  psBb.^. 
wrote  '*The  Meteors,"  and  other  poems  and  stories, 
among  which  that  of  **Tbe  Courtesan  Lalaga**  is  a 
beautiful  page  of  passion.  Peres  de  Alaya,  Gonsales 
Blanco,  Manuel  Machado,  and  a  few  others  are  endflav- 
oring  to  transplant  to  Spain  the  complex  symbolism  of 
the  French  writers. 

The  long  novel  does  not  find  much  favor  in 
Spain  to-day,  according  to  M.  Navarro  y  De- 
desma.  The  short  story  is  preferred  to  day. 
Spain  is  admittedly  provincial,  and  loves  the 
taste  of  the  soil. 

SPANISH- AMERICAN    CULTUBB. 

This  French  writer,  speaking  of  the  culture  of 
the  Spanish*  Americans,  says  that  in  all  the  coun- 
tries where  the  white  race  is  in  a  majority,  such 
as  Chile,  Uruguay,  and  the  Argentine  Republic, 
intellectual  culture  is  making  rapid  strides.  In 
the  life  of  the  new  world,  "free  from  the  influ- 
ences of  the  past,  the  people  are  often  more  at- 
tentive to  learning  and  science  than  they  are  on 
the  peninsula.*' 

There,  activity  is  awakening,  wealth  is  growing,  the 
people  feel  young  and  have  faith  in  the  future.    Al- 
ready their  literature  forms  an  interesting  branch  oi 
the  Castilian  literature,  which  it  may  soon  surpass  ii 
originality  and  vigor.   These  qualities  are  more  lackin 
in  the  Spanish- American  race,  and  this  immaturi 
prompts  them  to  turn  now  and  then  to  Spain,  but  moi 
often  to  France,  for  inspiration.    And  yet  the  A 
tine  Republic   is  even  now  collecting  its  traditi 
("  Tradiciones  Argentinas :  *"  P.  Obligado),  and  a  *'  T 
ury  of  the  American  Parnassus"  has  been  recently  pui 
lished  in  Barcelona,  and  D.  Juan  Velera  has  cot 
dained  to  review,  with  great  indulgence,  the  liteiav^ 
works  of  the  Spanish-Americana    M.  Degetau  y  Govt- 
sales,  once  deputy  from  Porto  Rico  to  the  Span!  nil 
Cortes,  has  written  a  series  of  touching  novelettes. 

LITERATURE    IN    CENTRAL   AND   SOUTH    AMERICA. 

Mexico,  the  American  country,  in  which  the 
purest  Castilian  is  spoken,  is  entirely  absorhed 
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Frandsco  Grandmontagne  going  so  far  as  to 
viah  that  '<  God  might  set  fire  to  the  capital  for 
the  salvation  of  the  Republic.''   Other  Argentine 
vritera  are  D.  Leopold  Diaz,  who  writes  sonnets 
after  the  manner  of  Heredia  ;  Rafael  Troyo,  who 
writes  stories  and  sketches  redolent  of  the  Pa- 
risian boulevards  ;  and  D.  Miguel  Carr^,  the  dean 
of  the  faculty  of  letters  in  Buenos  Ayres,  who 
writes  like  a  Parisian.     A  professor  of  Monte- 
video, D  .Enrique  Rodo,  has  earned  a  great  repu- 
tation as  a  critic,  and  in  his  charming  book, 
**  Ariel,"  one  seems  to  have  rediscovered  the  se- 
cret  of  Plato's  grace.     The  Spanish- American 
literature,  concludes  M.  G.  Desde vises  du  Dezert, 
is  but  just  budding,  and  yet  the  first  flowers  of 
its  first  spring  are  not  without  color  and  per- 
fume. 

The  Problem  of  Education  In  Spain. 

Alluding  to  the  recent  experience  of  Spain 
in  her  conflict  with  the  United  States,  Antonio 
^orillo,  in  La  Revista  Sociale  (Madrid),  declares  : 

It  would  argue  a  complete  ignorance  of  natural  law 
in  society  to  deny  that  our  reverses  have  had  their 
origin  in  the  deficiencies  of  our  lecture-halls  and 
schools.  ...  Is  it  not  time  that  we  should  throw  aside 
-romanticism  and  barren  Chauvinism  and  devote  our- 
selves assiduously  to  "cultivate  our  ^rden,''  and  set 
out  in  our  national  soil  the  good  seed  of  a  productive 
educational  and  instructional  system  f 

He  finds  two  faults  in  the  public  instruction 
which  is  given  to  the  young  in  Spain, — pedantic 
and  half-Oriental  literalism,  and  mere  loading 
of  the  memory,  accompanied  with  a  neglect  of 
character-building.  He  makes  a  distinction, 
which  is  by  no  means  new,  between  the  giving 
of  information  to  and  the  education  of  the 
young.     We  have  altogether  forgotten,  he  says. 


<<  the  difference  between  the  education  and  the 
instruction  of  the  young."  He  criticises  very 
severely  the  utter  inadequacy  of  preparatory 
education  in  Spain.  Young  men  go  to  college 
ill  prepared.  <'The  deficient  preparation  of  the 
school  renders  the  youth  quite  unfit  to  pursue 
the  studies  of  the  baccalaureate  course.  In  the 
primary  schools,  he  has  been  taught  by  rote. 
What  right  have  people  to  expect  that  he  should 
at  once  be  fitted  to  enter  upon  those  disciplines 
which  the  Greeks  styUnl  the  encyclopedia  of 
learning  ?  How  can  he  be  expected  to  apply 
himself  to  the  study  of  Latin,  French,  literature, 
philosophy,  history,  mathematics,  and  the  sci- 
ences ;  of  physics,  chemistry,  and  natural  his- 
tory ?  "  "  Most  of  the  time  at  college,**  he  says, 
"  is  spent  in  merely  preparatory  work  and  the 
making  up  of  the  neglected  opportunities  of  the 
lower  schools."  He  particularly  finds  fault  with 
the  pedantry  and  formalism  of  professors  in 
Spanish  universities.  "  The  greater  number  of 
them,"  he  says,  **  do  not  deserve  the  name  of 
masters,  for  even  if  they  have  acquired  much 
knowledge  themselves,  they  are  totally  incapable 
of  communicating  it  to  their  pupils." 

What  a  difference  between  our  universities  and  those 
of  Grermaiiy  1  It  is  only  necesvary  to  read  the  Grerman 
reminiscences  of  Perez  Triana  to  be  convinced  that  Ger- 
man patriotism  and  the  greatness  of  that  mighty  em- 
pire are  especially  fostered  by  the  university  system  in 
Grermany.  There,  the  university  fulfills  a  mission  whose 
effects  are  apparent  in  the  whole  national  life.  .  ^  .  The 
common  people  in  our  country  generally  deceive  them- 
selves  by  confounding  that  romantic  patriotism  which 
expresses  itself  in  a  barren  admiration  for  the  army 
with  that  true  love  of  nationality  which  is  the  only 
genuine  patriotism  possible,  a  patriotism  which  is  based 
on  the  teachings  of  a  sane  educational  system,  primary 
and  advanced. 


THE  BEAUTIES  OF  THE  ARAB  CIVILIZATION. 


TO  understand  completely  the  civilization  of 
the  Arabs  to-day — the  spirit  of  the  Arab 
in  North  Africa — ^we  must  examine  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  Ommiades  of  Spain  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  Thus  the  French  writer,  Marius  Ary 
Leblond,  begins  a  study  of  the  beauty  of  Arab 
civilisation  (in  the  Bevue  Ekue).  France,  he  de- 
clares, could,  to  great  advantage,  study  Moorish 
civilization  of  the  Middle  Ages,  in  order  to 
understand  and  protect  the  Arab  civilization 
which  still  exists  in  her  new  sphere  of  influence 
— Morocco.  He  quotes  Renan's  statement  that 
it  was  not  the  Arab  character,  but  the  Moham- 
medan religion,  "  the  most  fanatic  of  religions, 
opposed  to  the  scientific  spirit,'*  which  brought 


about  the  fall  of  the  Moors.  It  was  a  great  in- 
spiration in  the  early  centuries,  but  is  certainly 
not  consistent  with  methods  of  modern  progress. 
M.  Leblond  describes  the  surpassing  beauty  of 
some  of  the  early  cities  under  the  rule  of  the 
Moors  in  Spain,  notably  Cordova,  and  then  as- 
serts it  was  principally  owing  to  a  lack  of  the 
materialistic  temperament  which  has  made  Arab 
civilization  unequal  to  the  demands  of  modem 
life.  Speaking  of  the  intellectual  tolerance  of 
the  Moors  in  Spain,  he  compares  them  to  the 
English  in  India.  The  latter,  says  this  French 
writer,  have,  indeed,  permitted  the  native  life 
to  survive,  and  have  guarded  it  faithfully,  "  but 
strictly,  sharply,  too  much  like  Christians,  with 
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through  the  streets  ot  Tangier,  looking  In  at  tin 
oiotnient  booths  or  carpet  shops,  be  sees,  in  fi 
every  Arab,  as  he  toils,  or  dreamn,  witb  his  head 
kiites,  a  Rower,  simpi;  but  tast«tully  placed  in 
vAse,— this  is  the  Arab  cult.  The  flower  ia  1 
Arab  a  being,  living  and  immortal.  Tlie  Arabs 
diiccd  the  jasmine  and  the  canielia  into  Spain, 
was  they  who  orlginat^Kl  the  yellow  or  tea  rose. 

Given  this  love  of  water,  flowore,  and  ga: 
with  the  mysterious  seclusion  of  his  womei 
a  wonder  tliat  the  Arab  had  a  beautiful,  r 
tic  civilization  V 

Much  of  the  intellectual  and  religious  Bti 
of  the  Arab  race  still  Burvives.  tliis  writ" 
lieves,  somewliat  raodihed  and  det«ri< 
through  the  influence  of  African  ignoraot 
fetichisin.  The  renaissance  of  Islainism, 
ever,  ho  believes,  ia  poBsiblo,  liecause  the  p 
state  is  not  (Jecadence.  only  disorder.  Th 
an  Arab  ideal,  and  tlie  French  genius,  w 
suppleness,  is  much  better  adapU'd  to  cont 
to  that  renaissance  than  the  Ant^lo-.Saxon 
tauism.  France,  he  says  in  conclusion,  mu 
will  respect  tliose  qualities  of  the  Arab, 
will  assure  a  revival  of  the  beautiful  civili 


a  certain  inability  to  look  at  the  native  civiliza- 
tion in  an  unprejudiced  way  and  see  its  beauty." 
The  Arabs,  on  the  otlier  hand,  wherever  they 
went,  admired  the  countries  in  which  they  stayetl, 
and  made  the  very  best  of  the  native  chamia. 
Arab  art  and  asstlietics  was  especially  pliable  in 
that  it  made  so  much  of  the  ever-present  element, 
water. 

Whether  baU-nrban  or  half  nomad,  tlie  Arab  loves 
water — the  water  which  flows  and  the  water  which 
fertllizaH.  He  is  a  great  poet  and  a  great  employer  of 
Irrigation,  which  really  brought  about  the  wealth  of 
Spain  and  assares  that  of  Morocco.  Water  plays  a 
fundamental  rOle  in  the  Arab  civilization.  It  is  the 
life-giving  current  of  his  warm,  voluptuous  organism. 
It  ie  his  religion,  which,  prescribing  frequent  ablutions, 
baa  made  of  water  a  divine  necessity  In  the  Mussul- 
man's life. 

The  Bound  of  water  flowing  iu  the  moaque  ia 
to  the  Arab  the  sound  of 
relijjrious  presence  and  an 
invi'ution  to  spiritual  rest. 
This  element  is  liound  up 
closely  with  all  religious  cere- 
monies, and  its  use  is  one  of 
the  greatest,  if  not  the  great- 
est, facts  of  the  Arab's  life. 
It  was  this  life  of  waters,  says 
this  French  writer,  which 
made  Arab  public  buildings, 
such  as  mos<[Ufs,  baths,  and 
halls  of  learning.BO  beautiful. 

But,  besides  being  poets 
of  water,  the  Arabs  were  also 
the  most  artistic  makers  of 
gardens. 

There  has,  perhaps,  never  been 
a  race  which  has  loved  flowers 
more  ardently  than  the  Arab,  or 
felt  more  keenly  the  richness  of 
psrtnmes.   Whenever  one  walka  "on 


1  the  n 


r  Moi 


Ilojits  Selecltts.  a  Spanish  illustrated  inaj 
(Barcelona),  has  a  descriptive  article,  bj 
rigo  Amador  do  Los  Kios,  on  "The  Ba 
the  Moslems  in  Spain."  The  splendid 
tecture  and  decorations  of  these  baths,  &&] 
writer,  form  one  of  the  glories  of  Si>ain. 
of  the  ruins  in  Cordova,  Granada,  Bar< 
and  Toledo  still  attest  to  the  luxurious 
acter  of  the  Moorish  life  when  the  Mohamti 
were  in  power  in  the  kingdom.  There  we 
and  cold  and  vapor  baths. 
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THE  ORIGINAL  INHABITANTS  OF  SIBERIA. 


THE  ethnognpby  of  Siberia  preBents  an  ez- 
trftordiuAiy  variety,  unequaled.  perhaps, 
UTwbere  else  in  the  world,  if  we  can  believe  the 
Norwegian  Bcientific  writer,  Birger  Jakobsen. 
who  contributes  to  the  Kringsjan  (the  illustrated 
review  of  Chriatiania)  a  study  of  the  aborigines 
of  Siberia.  Since  Siberia  covers  an  area  of  one- 
thirteenth  of  all  the  land  of  the  globe,  it  is  nat- 
ural this  writer  says,  that  it  should  present  snch 
variety.  All  its  native  tribes  should  doubtless 
be  regarded  as  remnants  of  the  peoples  that,  at 
different  epochs,  have  pressed  westward.  £tli- 
Dological  investigations  into  the  history  of  the 
Hnnngraves  (Eurganes)  have  proved  that  there 
"  must  have  existed  a  steady  movement  of  his- 
torical races  along  the  great  Siberian  rivers,  the 
natnral  wandering  belts  of  the  first  Asiatic  in- 
habitants ;  and  the  history  of  the  difFerent  tribes 
in  this  region  still  constitutes  an  unwritten  page 
in  tbe  great  book  of  mankind's  progress." 
Throogh  several  difFerent  sources,  pariily  Rus- 
sian, this  writer  is  able  to  make  an  intelligent 
survey  of  the  different  Siberian  tribes,  their 
habitats,  manners,  and  cnstoms.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  immigrants  and  exiles  from  Europe, 
the  population  of  Siberia  is  divided,  according 
to  origin,  into  three  main  groups  :  first,  the 
Turkish  ;  second,  the  Finnish  ;  third,  the  Mon- 
golian. The  Turkish  group  embraces  the  Kir- 
ghiz, the  Tartars,  tbe  Bokbaias,  and  the  Jak- 
bntes. 

Tb»  gligtil*  are  Uie  remnant  of  tbs  TorklBh-MoD- 
goliaa  honlw  which  npsatedly  aaMiled  the  cultured 
ud  andant  lands  of  Enropa.  They  spoke  a  Turkish 
dialect,  and  pnrfwwej  Uohammedanlsm,  minted,  bow- 
•rer,  with  ctMds  and  Idcaaof  SJanuuiian  deity  cnltnre. 
Thcj  followed  a  pnralT  nomadic  Ufa  on  the  open  steppra. 
Tb^  Uad  la  divided  Intoavnlas,  or  parlshea.  All  laud 
Ml  tba  ateppes  la  state  property,  bnt  Its  hee  use  ia  per- 

'l    The  boandariei between  the 

am  'w*'-fc*H  only  by  tndlUon. 
tfe  aoattand  throughout  nearly 
Iha  wltaU  of  BlbMla.    Ihej  are  settled,  are  given  to 
,  fltUnf,  and  eommeroe,  and  pro- 

w-aUnned  raesi  and  nnmber  from 
ad  to  two  hnodiad  and  fifty  thou- 
HH  aad  eattnly  Bn^fled.  They 
mbar,  being  driven  to  the  poorer 
Inmlgrants.  The  Jakhntea  move 
•  part  of  the  goremment  of  Jak- 
iper«olned,  wltb  Uaek  h^r,  and 
Hotth  American  Indiana.    Bth- 


Hhj  live  by  eattle-lweeding ;  bnt 

■looaof  tbefarMorth,  tbe  dog  la 

ffrttr  imHj  *-'—*'  iriiola  need  for  transportation  and 

faad,MidUB*lD  taOMd  lorohKUas.    The  Jakbnte 


langnage  clowely  resembles  Turkish,  and  travelers 
amoDf(  these  tribes  affirm  that  a  savage  conid  be  uuder- 
stood  in  Constantinople.  Most  of  the  two  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand  Jskhutes  profess  Christianity. 

The  two  Finnish  peoples  of  Siberia  are  the 
Vogules  and  the  Oatjaks,  the  V'ogules  belong- 
ing to  the  very  ancient  Ugro-Finnish  stock. 

They  are  the  other  branch  of  the  Ugros  from 
which  tbe  Huns,  or  Hungarians,  parted  when 
they  came  to  Europe.  They  inhabited  the  north- 
em  part  of  the  government  of  Tobolsk  ;  are  es- 
timated at  eight  thousanci,  and  hunt  the  bear, 
wolf,  and  fox  for  a  living.  Tbey  stand  very  low 
in  point  of  civilization,  although  since  1 722  they 
are  said  to  have  been  ChristiauB.  The  Ostjaks 
are  scattered  through  the  whole  of  northern  Eu- 
rope. Their  origin  ia  not  very  definitely  known. 
They  poBsess  a  rich,  heroic  poetry,  which  is  said 
to  be  more  highly  developed  in  the  Scandinavian 
sagas.  The  Ostjaks  number  about  thirty  thou- 
sand, and  live  in  the  forest  regions  by  hunting 
and  fishing.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  Ural 
Mountains,  they  are  in  close  contact  with  the 
Russian  population,  and  have  become  Christian 
and  RuBsiGed. 

The  principal  Mongolian  aborigines  of  Siberia 
are  the  Teleutes,  Borjats.  Samojeds,  Mandjares. 
and  Oilyaks.  The  Teleutes  occupy  the  Altai 
Mountain  region.  There  are  about  forty  thou- 
sand of  these  pure  nomads,  of  an  entirely  Mon- 
golian type  and  Buddhistic  religion.  The  Bar- 
jats  are  in  trans- Baikal i a,  are  pure  Mongolian, 
and  mostly  Lamaites  in  religion.  Their  religious 
head,  the  Chamba  Lama,  resides  in  a  dasan,  or 
monastery,  on  the  Entesea,  tbe  sea  of  the  priests. 
This  convent  is  a  three-story  temple,  built  in 
Chinese  style,  and  around  it  seventeen  smaller 
prayer-houses  are  crowded.  The  Lamaa  dwell  in 
cottages  near  by.  At  the  monastery  they  study, 
during  a  ten-years'  course  of  religions  ceremo-. 
nies,  Tibetan  theology,  Mongolian  and  Tibetan 
literature,  medicine,  astronomy,  and  Buddhistic 
philosophy.  The  Oilyaks  live  around  tbe  lower 
portion  of  the  Amur  River  and  the  land  of  the 
Sagalien,  where  they  touch  the  original  Japa- 
nese inhabitants,  the  Ainos.  The  Qilyaka  are 
small  in  stature,  have  almond  eyee,  and  the  same 
complexion  as  the  Chinese.  The  hair  is  black 
and  thin,  and  is  carried  in  a  single  tress.  They 
pay  but  little  attention  to  agriculture,  living  al- 
most entirely  on  fish.  They  often  dress  in  fish- 
skin,  nsing  tbe  skin  of  the  tront,  prepared  by  spe- 
cial treatment.  The  Oilyaks  are  polygamista,  and 
worship  Sjamanian  deities.  They  number  about 
fifteen  thousand,  and  are  rapidly  decreasing. 
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SAYINGS  OF  JESUS  NOT  IN  THE  BIBLE. 

THE  new  sayings  of  Jesua  form  the  subject  Ot  recogojUoii  or  good,  whera  others  would  sm  only 

of  a  paper  in  the  Church  Quarltrly  Review.  evil  ;    "Jeans  one  day  walked  with  the  apostle*,  and 

A    few   of    these  sayings  noted   there  may  be  they  passed  the  carcass  of  »  dog.    The  apostles  said: 

given  here.     From  long-known  Church  fathers:  ]  How  (nulix  the  smell  of  this  dog  !'    But  Jesus  «id: 

*  ^  'How  whitearoitsteethl'" 

"Show  yourselves  tried  money-changers  ;"  "He  that 
wonders  shall  reign,  and  he  that  reigns  shall  rest;"  From  the  papyri  Just  discovered  in  Egypt  : 

"In  whatsoever  I  shall  find  you,  in  that  I  shall  also  j^^^,  ^^^^^^  wherever  there  are  two.  they  an  not 

judge  you  ; "     He  who  is  near  me  is  near  the  Are  ;  he  without  God,  and  wherever  there  is  one  alone,  say  that 

who  >s  far  from  me  Is  far  from  the  Kingdom  ;"  "Never  j  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^     ^^^  ,^^  ^j^„^  „^^  ^^^^  ^l^^^  ^l,^^ 

be  joyful  except  when  ye  shall  look  on  your  brother  In  g^^  ^^  ,  ^i^„^  ^,,^  ^^  ^^  j  ^^^^  ^^,  I 
"***■  Jesus  saith  |Ye  ask  who  are  tho-w,]  who  draw  na  (to 

Prom    sayings     more     recently   compiled    by  the  Kingdom,  it]   this  Kingdom   in  in   heaven  f    The 

Resch,    of    which  he    regards    seventy-four   as  (owls  of  the  air  and  all  beauts  that  ure  uader  the  tsrth 

authentic  ■  f"'  "P""  ^^^  earth  and]  the  fishes  of  the  sea,  these  are 
they  which  draw  you,  and  the  Kingdom  [of  Heaven]  it 

Theweakshjill  besaved^bythestron^g;-'  "y^ere  „[thin  you,  and  [whoever)   shall  know  himself  shall 
flud  it,     (Strive,  therefore]  to  know  yourselves  and  ye 


D  i^  there,  too.  am  I;"  "Thou  hast  si 


brother,  thou  hast  seen  thy  Lord  ; "  ■'  Whatsoever  thou  gj,all  be  aware  that  ye  are  the  tons  ot  the  [Almighty] 

wonldest  not  have  done  to  thyself,  do  thou  not  to  an-  Psitlier 
other;"  "  There  shall  be  schisms  aud  hercBies." 

From  Moh.«,medan  source.  :  ,.  The  reviewer  end,  by  .ugge.ting  the  .Iten,.. 
tives  these  Ei^ptian  papyri  represent,  either  & 

Jesnfc  asked  whereby  they  might  enter  Paradise,  collection  made  in  the  lifetime  of  the  ApoaUe. 

d:  "Sneak  not  at  all."    Thev  said  :  "We  cannot  do  ...  ..  ,    "^ 


"Speak  not  at  all."    Theysaid:  "Wecannotdo 
He  said  ;  "Then  only  say  what  is  good."    Of 

y:  "If  a  man  send  away  a  beggar  from  his  bonse, 

tlie  angels  will  not  visit  hla  house  for  seven  nights."      other  sources. 


this."    nrsaid :  "Then  only  Uy  what  is  good."    Of      — »  gospel  in  the  making  ;  or  a  second-century 
charity:  "If  a  man  send  away  a  beggar  from  hUbonse,      collection,  freely  expanded  and  augmented  from 


THE  CONFLICT  OF  RELIGION  AND  SCIENCE. 

THOSE  who  have  been  accustomed  to  assume  agreed  well  enough  with  the  simpler  facts  aa 
that  religion  has  come  out  worsted  from  they  were  known  in  the  early  centuries  of  our 
a  long  conflict  with  science  will  find  a  novel 
point  of  view  of  this  subject  presented  by  a 
scientific  man  in  the  August  number  of  the 
Popular  Science  Monthly.  The  writer,  Dr.  Ed- 
ward S.  Holden,  of  "West  Point,  summariEes  the 
attitude  of  many  books  on  the  warfare  of  science 
and  religion  in  these  terse  phrases  :  "  Science 
always  right ;  theology  always  interfering  ;  glory 
to  us  who  have  done  away  with  superstition." 
Dr.  Holden,  however,  takes  the  ground  that  the 
real  conflict  of  the  ages  has  been  between  en- 
lightenment and  ignorance. 

Sometimes  the  battle  has  been  in  the  field  of  theology ; 
sometimes  ft  has  been  in  the  Held  of  science.  The  war- 
tore  had  nearly  always  been  between  heresy  and  religion ; 
or  between  science  and  peeudo-sclence ;  occasionally, 
bat  not  very  often,  between  religion  and  paendo  (or  it 
may  sometimes  be  true)  science.  Usnally,  however, 
the  fields  are  plainly  marked  off.  The  theologtaas  ot 
any  one  epoch  treated  theological  questions,  and  only 
tbone.  They  were  not  even  Interested  tn  sclentiflc  qnea- 
tloni,  aa  suoh.  Men  of  science,  before  the  time  of 
G>lilao  and  Bruno,  did  not  meddle  with  religion.  Each 
olaM  kept  in  its  own  sphere. 

Tak«  the  questioD  of  the  shape  of  the  earth. 
The  theory  of  a  flat  earth,  says  Professor  Holden.  pnor^soa  aDWAaii  •.  bou»h. 
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^n.  il though  it  cannot  stan-i  a  ::. : ::. 

fwe  of  the  facts  as  thev  are.      '."i.>^= 

claim  for  ourselves  a  peculiar  n:*.-  :  : 

li*ppen  to  have  been  born  &:-->?  : ' . : 

gelling  voyage  of  circumnavisa::  r. 

pleied,  we  cannot  blame  the  m-:  r.ks  ■: :  • 

Ag^  for  adhering  to  the  theorem  ::.a:  - 

with  the  facts  as  they  under*-.-.-.-:  : 

llolden  would  not  blame  the  ::.»-r.  ■:  f  : 

limes  for  lack  of  open-minde^ir.*  *?  : 

truths.    Open-niiudrdness.  he  ?ay^.  ::. 

experience;  it  is  a  product  -.-:   pas: 

lentil  the  centuries  are,  in  fa«:t.  r  as:.  : 

cannot  be  evolved,  nor  can  iti  oi  p-jei 

•trophied  except  by  time. 
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A  PROPOSKD  NEW  RUSSIAN   LOAN. 


A  FTEH  a  few  weeks  of  war.  Russia  f-Tind 
*^  herself  obliged  to  increase  Lor  :.a:-^r 
niomy  in  circulation  from  0.30.0»ni.fH.»M  t  >  7'h».- 

'""lOon  rul.les  (|:U5, 000.000  to  *:{.>0.i ,'»i.in». 

Tliis  incr**aae,  however,  was  to  Ix^  oxp^.-rtrd.  sav-s 
J^p  Russian    financier,  Pruf.  P.  Migulin,   writ- 
^H  in   the   Xaroilnoye   Khozaistio  (St.    Peters- 
burg}.    -Great  wars  in  modern  times  involve 
^'normous  expenditures,  and  their  successful  ter- 
''Jination    without   recourse    to    extraordinary 
'Pleasures  is  altogether  out  of  the  question."    In- 
^JUiries  were  made,   at   the  same  time,   by  the 
5^inister  of  finance  as  to  the  condition  for  a  new 
fon.*ign  loan.    -An  internal  loan  was  considercfd 
^^nprarticable  because  of  our  extremely  limit<-d 
^lonetary  resources  and  the  panic  on  our  stock 
^xchanges  following  immediately  after  the  d»-c- 
Uration  of  war." 

The    history  of   the  recent   foreign  loans  of 
I^ussia  is  thus  summarized  by  Professor  Migulin  : 

In  1901, 150,000,000  rubles,  at  96^,  which  realized  151,- 
«4«.255  rubles ;  in  1902,  138,900,000  rubles,  at  94K,  which 
rfallzed  131,781,325  rubles ;  in  1908,  64,875,000  rubles,  at 
^  which  realized  82,280,000  rubles.  In  all,  there  8huuld 
have  been  realized  in  these  three  years  345,700,000 
rubles.  According  to  the  minister  of  finance,  our  gold 
nfterve  increased  in  that  time  by  800,000,000  rubles,  and 
for  this  reason  even  the  fayorable^rade  balances  of  1903- 
1903  (due  to  the  splendid  harvests  of  two  seasons)  could 
Dot  fully  cover  our  foreign  expenditures  (most  promi- 
nent among  them  being  the  payments  on  old  foreign 
loans  and  the  expenditures  of  tourists),  since  48,000,000 
rubles  of  the  new  loans  remained  abroad,  as  well  as  the 
entire  gold  output  of  our  mines  (not  less  than  100,000,000 
rubles,  exclusive  of  the  portion  consumed  in  the  arts). 
The  entire  cash  balance  of  the  imperial  treasury  adver- 
tised by  the  newspapers  as  due  to  our  skillful  manage- 
ment was  merely  the  outcome  of  loans  contracted  on 
terms  decidedly  unfavorable.  The  proceeds  of  them 
loans  retained  in  the  oonntry  (thanks  to  the  good  har- 


vests eriaMt-*!  ii-s  f-ir  .i  fvw  !:'..v.:V>»  :o  o^rry  o:*.  the  waf 

B<»IiK"'.v:Ni,     AT     II     MY     AS?     A;:;:     aV 

T'r:r..  ix.'i'.iir    war     1  -ai.s.    :"..:>    wr.:*^:*     assorts. 

shou!«i  1:m*  S'/.ioitr-i   tt.T  T»r.-.iuo:ivo  !.  .;!-.>  on". v. 

Such  productive  l«iaiis  have  N>en  nuuio  fv^r  tho  i^»n- 
st ruction  of  railroads.  The  ieuiix>rary  sU'iiH'nsiou  of 
railroad  construct  inn  work  on  aoe.'Utit  o(  tho  war  is 
really  in^igniticant  in  extent  .4T.J^>«liM^  ruMe>  out  of 
143. OiO.iini I  rubles-.  >*>  that  we  couhl  lK»rr\nv  ux\»^^\iH» 
rubles  purely  f«»r  the  exten«»ion  i»f  our  railrwui  liness 
and  the  sums  n-^^^itrneil  for  tliis  puriK»s«*  fnun  the  oiksh 
balance  coulrl  Ih*  utilizinl  for  war  pur|H»M»s.  i>n  the 
whole,  however,  railnvid  h»ans  are  ^rowiukj  nion*  un- 
popular on  account  nf  the  dei*rea.sin>:  earnin>;>of  *»ur 
railroads.  It  is  within  the  jxiwer  of  the  minister  of 
finance  to  seek  out,  skillfully,  a  new  application  for  tho 
capital  borrowed  abn)ad. 

A  number  of  such  applications  aiv  thou  con- 
sidered. 

A  special  commission  nppointo*!  to  invest  i^tato  our 
agricultural  industries  has  ])ut  n»cently  |Munt«Hl  out 
the  extreme  necessity  of  improving  our  agricultural 
conditions,  against  the  encroachment  of  the  quicksands 
which  already  cover  a  great  area  in  Kun»iM'an  Kussiii, 
and  are  constantly  extending,  threatening  the  gradual 
transformation  of  fruitful  regions  into  a  des4»rt.  It  htts 
been  estimated  that  the  planting  of  forests  on  theM« 
sands  would  cost  eighty  million  rubles,  when'by  tho 
government  would  not  tinly  save  fmm  de^t ruction  tho 
entire  black  evil  region,  but  would  in  time  Ih«  enriched 
by  an  immense  quantity  t)ftimlH»r.  Or.  to  take  another 
instance,  all  EuroiK?  is  at  present  confronted  by  tho  an- 
noying  .situation  in  the  cotton  market.  America  pro- 
pases  to  prohibit  the  oxiKirting  of  raw  cotton,  and  to 
compel  Europe  to  buy  only  man u fact uhmI  products. 
Other  countries  are  trying  to  raise  cot  ton  in  their  colonial 
possessions  so  as  to  liecumc  indeiH;ndent  of  .Xnterica. 
Russia  purcha.scs  annually  more  than  eleven  mi U Ion 
pounds  of  foreign  cotton,  valued  at  mon*  than  one  Uu'..- 
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dred  million  rubles,  tribute  paid  by  us  to  America, 
Egypt,  and  India— countries  to  which  we  do  not  export 
any  of  our  products.  The  government  should  bend  its 
energies  in  this  direction. 

He  then  comes  to  the  heart  of  his  subject,  a 
contemplated  new  loan.     He  says  : 

As  a  beginning,  we  could  make  a  foreign  loan  of  450,- 
000,000  rubles  for  productive  purposes.  Of  these,  100,- 
000,000  could  be  expended  on  railroads,  100,000,000  on 
the  Imperial  Bank,  100,000,000  on  small  loans  for  the 
promotion  of  trade,  150,000,000  on  the  planting  of  foiv 
ests  and  irrigation.  A  4  per  cent,  loan,  with  a  discount 
of  even  10  per  cent.,  would  involve  a  loan  issue  of  500,- 
000,000  rubles,— that  is,  1,080.000,000  marks,  or  1,338,- 
400,000  francs,  a  sum  which  the  French  and  German 
financial  markets  could  advance  to  us  without  any 
difficulty.  The  vast  influx  into  the  country  of  foreign 
capital  would  unavoidably  lead  to  a  rapid  accumula- 
tion of  savings  and  an  enormous  increase  in  the  govern- 
ment revenues.  The  withdrawal  of  deposits  from  the 
savings  institutions,  and  more  so  the  export  of  gold 
from  Russia,  would  be  entirely  improbable.  To  be  sure, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  float  also  a  domestic  loan  for 
at  least  500,000,000  rubles,  and  this  could  be  realized 
from  the  high  interest  (5  per  cent). 

RUSSIAN    COMPARED    WITH    JAPANESE    FINANCES. 

Professor  Migulin  refers  to  the  congratulatory 
remarks  in  tlie  Russian  press  concerning  the 
more  advantageous  terms  secured  by  Russia  in 
her  recent  loan,  as  compared  with  those  secured 
by  Japan,  and  adds  : 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  Japan  has  staked 
everything  on  the  issue  of  this  war.  That  the  very  guar- 
antee of  her  loan  by  customs  duties  may  prove  of  no 


value  should  Russia  by  trimnphing  in  this  war  oompd 
her  to  pay  the  war  indemnity  from  these  very  cnstoiw 
duties,  not  admitting  the  right  of  priority  to  the  hold* 
ers  of  the  bonds  of  the  Japanese  war  loan.  To  be  mn, 
the  English  and  American  capitalists  who  made  tin 
loan  to  Japan  do  not  figure  on  Russian  sacoees,  bntthif 
may  be  mistaken.  Recent  intelligence  oonoeming  the 
loss  of  Japanese  battleships  has  already  depressed  tbe 
price  of  the  bonds.  The  credit  of  Japan  is  not  in  an  en- 
viable condition,  although  it  does  not  follow  from  tUs 
that  we  have  reason  to  rejoice  over  the  conditions  of  oar 
loan. 

The  learned  professor  seems  to  be  somewhat 
affected    by  the   spirit  of   jingoism    prevailing 
among  most  of  the  Russian  officials  and  semi- 
officials.     Should  Russia  come  out  victorious  in 
the  war  with  Japan,  which  is   very  doubtful, 
she,  even  if  she  could,  would   hardly  deprive 
the  international  holders  of  the  Japanese  bonds 
of  their  securities.     It  would  be  a  very  short- 
sighted policy  ;  but,  as  it  looks  now,  Russia  will 
be  compelled  to  conclude   "  peace  with  honor," 
and     the   bondholders  will   certainly   be  safe. 
Professor    Migulin   concludes   that    the    loanB 
already  floated  may  not  prove  sufficient  for  the 
completion  of  the  war.     It  will  be  necessarj  in 
that  case  to  resort  to  new  loans.     In  that  event, 
he  suggests  that  the  ministry  of  finance  float  a 
domestic   loan,  which  would  prove  decidedly 
more  profitable.     It  would  be  nnrmmry,  how- 
ever, to  float  special  productive  loans  for  nuin* 
taining  the  course  of  exchange.     Sooh  lotoi 
could  be  issued  for  long  termsy  with  die  i^0l^^^ 

subsequent  conversion.  ,    _. 

«      '''•■• 

'  rr. 


THE  ECONOMIC  LIFE  OF  THE  ITALIAN  POPULATION.: 


IN  the  Rifonna  Sociale  (Rome),  'Prof.  G.  Fer- 
roglio  summarizes  the  economic  condition 
of  the  Italian  people.  lie  draws  his  informa- 
tion from  the  census  of  1901,  by  which  the  pop- 
ulation of  Italy  is  estimated  at  32,000,000.  Of 
these,  16,883,881  exercise  a  profession,  9,666,467 
are  occupied  in  agriculture  and  the  varied  in- 
dustries, 3,989,810  are  engaged  as  artisans, 
while  3,227,598  cannot  be  included  in  the  agri- 
cultural and  kindred  classes  and  the  varied  in- 
dustries. In  these  3,227,598  must  be  compre- 
hended the  commercial  classes,  various  employees 
in  banks,  insurance  companies,  hotel -keepers, 
dealers  in  real  estate,  who  make  up  a  total  of 
1,196,744  persons,  of  whom  1,025,839  are  men 
and  170,905  women.  This  leaves  2,030,854,  to 
whom  belong  the  classes  devoted  to  intellectual 
and  literary  pursuits  as  well  as  those  engaged 
in  domestic  and  other  service.  Besides  these 
Are  people  of  capital  and  independent  means, 


who  are  estimated  in  the  census  as  51 1,^179,  of 
which  272,720  are  women  and  239,359  uemttt 

THK   PROFESSIONS. 

Of  the  people  who  engage  in  an  occupation  not 
included  in  the  preceding  classes  must  be  reck- 
oned the  army  and  navy,  which  absorb  204,012 
persons.  To  the  same  class  belong  those  occu- 
pied in  the  service  of  religion,  who  number 
89,329  men  and  40,564  women,  giving  a  toUl 
of  139,893.  The  religious  orders  haveprobtbtj 
increased  their  number  since  the  census  by  the 
arrival  from  France  of  many  refugees  from  sup 
pressed  houses.  After  these  classes  comes  ibe 
teaching  population.  In  the  profession  of  tesch- 
ing,  62,873  are  women  and  39,559  are  mtt- 
The  majority  of  these  women  are  employed  in 
the  elementary  schools,  a  woman  being  raidy 
^Qg&g^  ^  the  institutions  of  higher  edncatioa. 
In  the  medical  profession,  in  the  widest  seaie 
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il  tta  tenn,  including  nurses  and  midwivea, 
lk«*are  69,913  employed,  of  which  49,030  are 
■n  maA  20,883  women,  13.000  of  the  latter 
k^g  midwives.  The  legal  profession  absorbs 
3.1,746  persons.  Engiaeerg.  land-surveyors,  and 
ucoantftDts  make  up  &  total  of  22,TT5.  The 
utiatic  classes  number  only  39,8TT  persons,  of 
vbich  33,587  are  men  and  7,370  are  women. 
In  the  profession  of  painting  and  sculpture,  art- 
itts  and  their  models  number  13,857  persons, 


of  which  only  790  are  women.  Belonging  to 
the  musical  and  dramatic  stage,  including  circus 
performers,  etc.,  there  are  26,020  persons,  20,- 
420  being  men  and  0,600  women. 

These  figures  furnish  valuable  information, 
and  are  remarkable  as  showing  that  the  Italian 
woman  has  not  taken  her  place  in  the  profes- 
sional world.  They  also  are  significant  in  exhib- 
iting the  fact  that  tiie  army  and  navy  of  Italy 
are  among  the  smallest  in  Europe. 


'SALT  TEARS"  UNDER  THE  MICROSCOPE. 


POETS  have   raved   about  tears.      Mr.  James  Bmudge,  will  really  be  a  "(rosUd"  patch,  and  when 
Scott,  in   the   Young  Man   for  August,  has  magnified  usually  rewembles  No.  1,  myriads  o(  the  in- 
photographed  them.      His  article,  '■Keveh   '            ""' """'"  '""            ""  '          '           """"' 

of  the  Human  Body,"  is  very 


Every  one  is  aware  that  t«ars  are  salllKh,  yet  few 
would  be  able  to  guesit  the  cause  Tor  thia  curious  result- 
ttts  due  to  the  impreguation  of  the  liquid  with  com- 
mon aalt,  pfaoBphale  of  sodium,  and  other  minor  salts. 


ble  crystals  colleccing  to  form  strange  devices  ri 
xembling  ferns,  and  numerous  otbem  congregating  to 
form  ft  mn.ss  ot  iuWrspersed  croHses.  The  actual  diam- 
eter of  the  circle  depicted  in  No.  I  may  be  regarded  as 
approximately  one-tenth  of  an  inch.  If  some  ol  the 
crosses  be  subjected  to  a  still  more  powerful  magnlQ- 
catioD,  the  wonderful  crystals  are  disclosed  aa  being 


No-L 
1  Terr  Bmall  portion  ot  a  dried  tear.  cryBlAlllzed  Into  qneer- 
ihaprd  fern  fronds  and  crosseB.  8omo  of  the  latter  aro 
Blveo  Blill  mora  magnlQed  tn  No.  E.  The  actaal  Blze  of 
the  above  circle,  prior  to  magaiacallon.  was  one-ttoth  of 
■D  Inch.  Tb«  crrntalB  are  formed  of  common  salt,  phos- 
phate of  sodiom,  and  other  Ingredients, 

Followiog  my  practice  of  always  trying  to  obtain 
curious  results  from  research,  I  have  frequently  experi- 
mented with  tean  coaxed  from  my  eyes  In  response  to 
the  effects  of  cold  weather ;  and  In  Nos.  1  and  S  (draw- 
ings which  I  believe  I  may  claim  to  be  unique)  I  repre- 
sent the  magnified  appearance  of  portloiis  o/  dried 
Uan.  Hy  plan  Is  to  convey  the  apparently  trivial 
drop  of  moisture  on  to  a  glass  slide,  and  allow  tbe 
water  to  evaporate.  After  the  course  ot  a  few  hours 
the  reeidUB,  which  appears  to  the  naked  eye  as  a  mere 


No.  8. 
The  above  depicts  a  circle  one-twen 
eter.  mttgnined.  containing  cros 
dried  cear.  and  »i 


nailer 


»le. 


:th  of  an  inch  Indlam- 
s  of  cFfBtal  fonad  la  a 
tny  contained  In  No. ) 


shaped  according  to  No.  2,  the  real  size  of  the  disc  ob- 
served being  one-twentieth  of  an  Inch.  A  few  hours 
later,  however,  unleim  tbe  precaution  be  taken  to  use  a 
preservative  medium  for  the  crystals,  they  will  slowly 
melt,  as  It  were,  until  they  entirely  disappear  and  leave 
a  mere  blotch  behind. 

It  would  be  interesting  if  Mr.  Scott  would 
photograph  the  contents  of  tears  shed  under 
different  em otiona,— tears  of  grief,  tears  of  pain, 
tears  of  joy,  and  so  forth. 
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THE  SLEEPING  SICKNESS:    WHAT  IT  IS  AND  HOW  IT  KILLS. 


THE  *' sleeping  sickness/'  so  called,  has  ex- 
isted for  some  time  past  in  the  Congo,  but 
tEe  natives  there  seem  to  be  comparatively  im- 
mune. It  was  only  when  the  disease  was  brought 
into  Uganda  that  it  became  a  deadly  plague. 
In  the  last  few  years,  more  than  one  hundred 
thousand  persons  died  in  Uganda  from  sleeping 
dckness.  No  curative  treatment  has  as  yet  been 
discovered,  nor  is  there  any  authentic  instance 
of  recovery.  Prof.  E.  Ray  Lankester  contributes 
to  the  Quarterly  for  July  an  interesting  illus- 
trated article  which  summarizes  all  that  is  known 
about  this  strange  malady. 


bf  the 


ngns  that  a  patient  has  contracted  the  disease 

obrious  at  an  early  stage.    They  are  recognized 

black  people,  and  the  certainly  fatal  issue  ac- 

wHh  calm  acquiescence.    The  usually  intelligent 

of  the  healthy  negro  is  replaced  by  a  dull, 

appearance ;  and  there  is  a  varying  amount 

fever  and  headache.    This  may  last  for  some  weeks, 

ill  followed  more  or  less  rapidly  by  a  difficulty  in 

and  speech,  a  trembling  of  the  tongue  and 

There  is  increased  fever  and  constant  drowsi- 

from  which  the  patient  is  roused  only  to  take 

At  hut^-usnally  after  some  three  or  four  months 

illiMi    complete  somnolence  sets  in :  no  food  is 

the  hodj  becomes  emaciated  and  ulcerated,  and 

vSctlin  dies  in  a  state  of  coma.    The  course  of  the 

from  the  time  when  the  apathetic  stage  is  first 

may  last  from  two  to  twelve  months. 

A    PARASITIC    DISEASE. 

Tbe  origin  of  the  disease  has  been  discovered 
bjr  Colonel  Bruce,  of  the  British  Army  Medical 
Diepartment.  It  is  produced  by  an  animal  para- 
site called  Trypanosoma,  which  is  carried  from 


man  to  man  by  a  special  kind  of  tsetze  fly.  The 
natives  are  quite  indifferent  to  fly  bites,  and 
when  once  Trypanosoma  is  introduced  into  the 
districts  where  these  flies  abound  they  die  like 
rotten  sheep.  Europeans  brush  off  the  flies,  and 
hence  seldom  fall  a  prey  to  the  sleeping  sickness. 
The  tsetze  fly  is  a  little  bigger  than  the  ordinary 
house  fly.  Its  ravages  have  long  been  familiar 
to  all  who  have  to  do  with  what  is  called  the 
Tsetze  Belt  in  South  Africa,  a  region  in  which 
no  horses  or  cattle  can  live. 

The   parasite   called    TVypanosoma  hrucei  has 
become  acclimatized  in  the  wild  game  of  the 
district,  who  seem  to  suffer  nothing  from  its 
presence  in  their  veins.     But  the  tsetze,  which 
sucks   the   blood   of   the   antelope,  carries  the 
parasite  to  the  horses  or  cattle  which  it  next 
visits  and  inoculates  them  with  the  deadly  dis- 
ease, from  which  they  perish.     In  like  manner, 
the  Congo  natives  appear  to  be  largely  proof 
against  the  sleeping-sickness  parasite,  which  is 
another  kind  of   Trypanosoma^   but    when  it  is 
conveyed  from  them  to  the  Uganda  natives  it 
has  a  very  deadly  result.     Professor  Lankester 
thinks  that  some  similar  parasite  destroyed  til 
the  horses  that  existed  in  the  American  con* 
tinent,  where,  just  before  or  coincidently  with 
the  advent  of   man,  horses  of  all   kinds  had 
existed  in  greater  variety  than   in  any  other 
part  of  the  world.     Professor  Lankester  usee 
the  story  of  the  sleeping  sickness  as  a  powerful 
argument  in  favor  of  the  granting  of  adequate 
sums  for  the  scientific  investigation  of  the  laws 
governing  parasitic  disease. 


CHANGES  IN  THE  BLOOD  AT  HIGH  ALTITUDES. 


THE  laat  number  of  the  ZentralhJatt  fur 
PhyftohtgU  (Leipeic)  contains  an  account 
of  an  unusual  series  of  experiments  made  by 
Ut,  K-  Burker,  of  the  Physiological  Institute 
of  TubiDg'rn.  by  means  of  which  some  remark- 
M0i  iMCtM  were  discovered  concerning  the  direct 
^tUicXa  of  hiprh  altitudes  upon  physiological  ac- 
ttriti^. 

T}j  rough  the  kindness  of  the  medical  staff, 
b«  van  enabled  to  carry  on  the  investigations  at 
thih  Scbatzalp  sanatorium,  located  at  an  altitude 
of  0. 11 9  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Ob- 
•errations  were  made  both  on  patients  and  on 
healthy  persons  who  were  attending  the  au- 
toiDDal  carnival  there,  and  it  was  found,  almost 
without  exception,  that  the  change  from  a  lower 
to  a  higher  altitude  affected  the  rate  of  circula- 


tion of  the  blood,  causing  it  to  flow  faster  at 
first,  and  later  on  more  slowly.  This  change 
was  independent  of  any  variation  in  the  tern* 
perature. 

Chemical  experiments  to  determine  the  amount 
of  iron  in  the  blood,  the  liver,  and  the  spleen 
were  conducted  with  especial  care.  It  was  an- 
ticipated that  when  the  amount  of  hemoglobin 
in  the  blood  underwent  any  variation,  there 
would  be  a  corresponding  difference  in  the 
changes  undergone  by  the  iron  in  the  blood,  and 
in  the  blood-forming  organs. 

To  determine  this,  experiments  were  made 
upon  a  number  of  young  rabbits,  all  of  which 
were  kept  under  the  same  conditions  as  nearly 
as  possible.  The  rabbits  were  brought  from 
Tubingen  to  Schatzalp,  where  they  were  kepi 
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for  different  lengths  of  time  before  any  tests 
were  made.  Then  blood  was  taken  from  the 
carotid  artery  to  test  for  iron,  and  after  killing 
the  rabbits  pieces  of  the  liver  and  spleen  were 
carefully  washed  and  tested. 

The  result  showed  an  increase  of  about  25  per 
cent,  in  the  amount  of  iron  in  the  blood  as  com- 
pared with  iron  in  the  blood  of  rabbits  kept  at 
the  lower  level  of  Tubingen. 

The  liver  also  showed  a  perfectly  regular  series 
of  changes  in  the  quantity  of  iron  contained.  In 
the  first  rabbit,  examined  the  third  day  after  it 
had  been  brought  to  the  higher  level,  there  was 
a  great  increase  of  iron  in  the  liver,  but  those 
examined  after  being  kept  for  a  longer  time  at 
this  altitude  showed  less  iron,  and  those  kept 
still  longer  seemed  to  have  even  less  iron  in  the 
liver  than  those  that  were  kept  below  at  Tiibingen. 

Changes  taking  place  in  the  spleen  were  ir- 
regular. In  the  blood,  the  iron  content  increased, 
then  decreased,  and  then  increased  a  second 
time  similar  to  the  way  in  which  the  amount  of 
hemoglobin  in  the  blood  changes  under  the  in- 
fluence of  high  altitudes. 

These  investigations  were  carried  on  in  ex- 
tension of  a  unique  series  of  experiments  re- 
cently made  by  Dr.  Gaule,  who  took  two  trips  in 
a  balloon  with  several  friends  who  were  willing 
to  allow  him  to  make  observations  upon  them, 
with  the  intention  of  studying  the  conditions  of 
80-called  mountain  sickness,  which  he  thought 
could  be  induced  in  this  way  as  well  as  by  as- 


cending a  mountain,  while  at  the  same  time  other 
conditions,  such  as  fatigue,  etc.,  not  directly  con- 
nected with  the  malady,  could  be  eliminated. 

Of  course,  it  is  impossible  to  count  the  red 
corpuscles  in  the  body,  but  the  number  may  be 
estimated  by  counting  those  in  a  small  volume 
of  blood  and  multiplying  the  result  by  the  num- 
ber of  such  volumes  of  blood  in  the  body. 

The  effect  of  the  balloon  trips  was  to  increase 
the  number  of  red  corpuscles  of  each  of  the 
four  persons  examined,  the  increase  being  esti- 
mated as  one  million  more  than  the  number 
found,  according  to  estimates  made  from  the 
blood  of  the  same  people  before  the  trip.  In 
addition  to  this  increase  in  number,  the  red  cor- 
puscles were  found  to  have  nuclei,  like  the  cor- 
puscles found  during  embryonic  life,  and  as  they 
are  sometimes  found  in  the  blood  of  invalids. 
These  data  form  a  valuable  addition  to  the  many 
curious  facts  already  established  concerning  the 
development  of  organisms  and  their  adaptation 
to  their  environment.  Deep-sea  fishes,  adapted 
to  the  great  pressure  of  the  water  at  the  bottom 
of  the  ocean,  explode  when  brought  to  the  sur- 
face ;  aquatic  organisms  may  change  their  form 
or  their  mode  of  development  if  the  density  or 
the  chemical  composition  of  the  water  in  which 
they  are  kept  is  changed.  There  seems  to  be 
a  delicate  adjustment  between  organic  life  and 
the  external  forces  acting  upon  it,  and  slight 
changes  will  often  produce  most  unexpected 
results. 


THE  EFFECTS  OF  BORAX  UPON  HEALTH. 


THE  results  of  the  borax  experiments  con- 
ducted last  year  by  Dr.  H.  W.  Wiley, 
chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining the  relation  of  borax,  as  a  food  preserva- 
tive, to  digestion  and  health,  are  summed  up  in 
a  circular  just  sent  out  by  the  Bureau  of  Chem- 
istry.   These   experiments  were  made  upon  a 
selected  volunteer  band  of  twelve  young  men, 
^08t  of  them  connected  with  the  Department  of 
-■Agriculture,  who  were  under  observation  at  the 
hygienic  table  prepared  under  Dr.  Wiley's  direc- 
^^on,  for  periods  of  from  thirty  to  seventy  days. 
T^hey  continued  their  usual  vocations^  and  regu- 
^*r  tenor  of  life  daring  these  periods,  but  signed 
J       *  pledge  agreeing  to  follow  implicitly  the  rules 
\      ^Qd  regulations  governing  the  table,  and  to  use 
I      1^0  other  food  and  drink  than  that  provided  at 
tile  table,  with  the  exception  of  water.   A  varied 
bill  of  fare  of  carefully  selected  food  was  set  be- 
fore them,  inchidiiig  fresih  meat,  eggs,  dairy 


products,  vegetables,  and  fruit  of  th&  season. 
Where  preserved  food  was  used,  it  had  either 
been  kept  in  cold  storage,  as  the  meat  and  poul- 
try, or  had  been  subjected  to  sterilization,  thus 
assuring  food  free  from  chemical  preservatives. 

The  experimental  preservative  was  used  both 
in  the  form  of  borax  and  boric  acid,  which  was 
at  first  mixed  with  the  butter,  and  later  given 
in  capsules.  Beginning  with  small  quantities, 
about  as  much  as  would  be  consumed  in  foods 
preserved  with  borax,  such  as  butter  and  meat, 
the  quantities  were  progressively  increased  for 
the  purpose  of  reaching,  if  possible,  the  limit  of 
toleration  of  the  preservative  by  each  individual. 

The  rations  of  each  member  of  the  table  were 
carefully  weighed  or  measured  and  analyzed, 
and  the  excreta  were  collected  and  analyzed. 
The  young  men  were  periodically  examined  by 
a  physician  detailed  for  thai  ^wr^o^^,  «Ai^  \Xv^\x 
pulse  and  temperature  lakeii  \>eiox^  voA  ^Wfcx 
dinner  each  day. 
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The  tabulating,  classifying,  and  interpreting 
of  all  the  data  so  collected  involved,  of  course, 
an  immense  amount  of  work.  The  thoroughness 
with  which  this  work  was  undertaken  appears 
in  the  summary  of  results,  and  included  the 
study  of  the  ratio  of  food  consumed  to  the  body 
weight,  the  influence  of  the  preservative  upon 
the  weight  of  the  body,  upon  the  metabolism  of 
nitrogen,  upon  the  oxidation  of  the  combustible 
matter  in  the  food,  upon  tlie  kidneys,  and  other 
topics  appealing  chiefly  to  the  specialist.  Of 
great  interest  to  the  lay  reader,  however,  are  Dr. 
Wiley's  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  effect  of 
boric  acid  and  borax  upon  general  health  : 

The  most  interesting  of  the  observations  which  were 
made  daring  the  progress  of  the  experiments  was  in  the 
study  of  the  direct  effect  of  boric  acid  and  borax,  when 
administered  in  food,  upon  the  health  and  digestion. 
When  boric  acid,  or  its  equivalent  in  borax,  is  taken 
into  the  food  in  small  quantities,  not  exceeding  half  a 
gram  (7>^  grains)  a  day,  no  notable  effects  are  imme- 
diately produced.  The  medical  symptoms  of  the  cases 
in  long-continued  exhibitions  of  small  doses,  or  in  large 
doses  extending  over  shorter  periods,  show,  in  many  in- 
stances, a  manifest  tendency  to  diminish  the  appetite 
and  produce  a  feeling  of  fullness  and  uneasiness  in  the 
stomach,  which,  in  some  cases,  results  in  nausea,  with 
a  very  general  tendency  to  produce  a  sense  of  fullness 


in  the  head,  which  is  often  manifested  as  a  dull  and 
persistent  headache.  In  addition  .  .  .  there  appear  in 
some  instances  sharp  and  well-located  pains,  which, 
however,  are  not  persistent.  The  administration  of 
boric  add  to  the  amount  of  four  or  five  grams  per  dmj, 
or  borax  equivalent  thereto,  continued  for  some  time, 
results  in  most  cases  in  loss  of  appetite  and  inability  to 
perform  work  of  any  kind.  In  many  cases  the  person 
becomes  ill  and  unfit  for  duty.  Fonr  grams  per  day 
may  be  regarded,  then,  as  the  limit  of  exhibition  beyond 
which  the  normal  man  may  not  ga 

Dr.  Wiley  has  these  words  of  summary  and 
warning  to  say : 

The  logical  conclusion  which  seems  to  follow  from 
the  data  at  our  disposal  is  that  boric  acid  and  eqaiT»> 
lent  amounts  of  borax  in  certain  quantities  should  be 
restricted  to  those  cases  where  the  necessity  therefor 
is  clearly  manifest,  and  where  it  is  demonstrable  tint 
other  methods  of  food  preservation  are  not  applicabki, 
and  that  without  the  use  of  such  a  preservative  the 
deleterious  effects  produced  by  the  foods  themsel?eB, 
by  reason  of  decomposition,  would  be  far  greater  thin 
could  possibly  come  from  the  use  of  the  preservative  in 
minimum  quantities.  In  these  cases  it  would  also  fol- 
low, apparently,  as  a  matter  of  public  information,  and 
especially  for  the  protection  of  the  young,  the  sick,  and 
the  debilitated,  that  each  article  of  food  should  be 
plainly  labeled  and  branded  in  regard  to  the  character 
and  quantity  of  the  preservative  employed. 


MEXICAN    RAILROADS. 


IT  is  a  fact  generally  recognized  that  the  rapid 
building  of  railroads,  so  efficiently  promoted 
by  President  Diaz,  has  contributed  more  tlian 
any  other  one  cause  to  the  remarkable  economic 
advance  made  by  Mexico  during  recent  years. 
In  the  course  of  an  article  on  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  Mexico,  contributed  to  the  Inter- 
national Quarterly  (New  York),  Mr.  H.  L.  Vegus 
gives  some  interesting  information  on  Mexican 
railroad  systems.  This  writer  has  taken  extended 
and  regular  trips  into  the  interior  of  Mexico,  and 
has  been  afforded  special  facilities  for  observa- 
tion by  the  Mexican  Government.  He  states 
that  the  mileage  of  Mexican  roads  now  amounts 
to  17,756  kilometers.  The  government  has  con- 
trol of  but  three  railroad  systems, — the  Tehuan- 
tepee,  the  National,  and  the  Inter-Oceanic  Rail- 
road companies.  All  other  roads  are  privately 
owned, — ^very  largely  by  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  There  are  at  present  fifty -eight  different 
companies,  most  of  which  are  only  of  local  im- 
portance. Four,  however,  are  of  international 
importance, — ^the  Mexican  Central,  the  Inter- 
Oceanic,  the  Mexican,  and  the  National. 

The  Mexican  Central  has  been  operating  for 
twenty  yeATB,  hs8  been  the  main  artery  of  com- 


munication with  the  TTnited  States,  and  until  t 
very  recent  date  it  was  the  only  standard-gauge 
line  in  Mexico.  The  Central  will  soon  reach  the 
Pacific  Ocean  at  two  points,  Manzanillo  and  Acs- 
pulco.  It  has  also  attracted  to  itself  the  entire 
traffic  of  North  Mexico  by  the  building  of  ft 
branch  line  to  Tampico,  and  by  the  purchase  of 
the  Monterey  Railway,  which  has  its  terminus  in 
Tampico.  The  harbor  of  Tampico  is  an  important 
one,  and  it  is  predicted  that  this  place  will  soon 
outstrip  Vera  Cruz.  The  Central  has  established 
the  same  rates  between  Tampico  and  the  city  of 
Mexico  as  the  other  roads  ask  for  the  shorter 
journey  from  Vera  Cruz  to  Mexico.  The  direct 
line  of  the  Central  from  Tampico  to  the  city  of 
Mexico,  which  is  now  in  process  of  constme- 
tion,  and  which  will  probably  be  completed  by 
January,  1905,  will  in  all  likelihood  produce  a 
great  revolution  in  the  commerce  of  Mexico, 
since  it  will  be  shorter  than  any  other  connection 
between  Mexico  and  Vera  Cruz. 

The  National  Railroad  Company  of  Mexico^ 
the  majority  of  the  stock  of  which  is  held  by 
the  Mexican  Government,  is  now  changing  the 
narrow  gange  of  its  road  into  the  standard 
g^uge,  and  will  at  once  be  opened  to  trftffie  fron 
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Laredo  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  thus  securing  that  the  result  of  this  competition  will  be  a 
about  sixteen  houTB*  closer  connection  with  the  pooling  of  the  traffic  of  the  two  companier 
United  States  than  the  GentraL     It  is  believed     Other  United  States  connectionB  are  projected 
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THE  EVOLUTION  OF  A  NEW  GOSPEL. 


RUSSIA,  according  to  many,  is  the  Nazareth 
of  the  nations  from  which  cometh  no 
good  thing.  But,  as  the  ancient  Nazareth  pro- 
duced the  Carpenter,  the  modern  Nazareth  has 
produced  two  men — one  Christian,  the  other 
free-thinker — who  agree  in  proclaiming,  in  ac- 
cents heard  throughout  the  world,  the  supreme 
importance  of  a  renewed  and  revivified  faith. 
Count  Tolstoy  is  the  great  Christian  moralist  of 
our  time,  and  now  we  have  Prince  Kropotkin 
beginning  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  the  publica- 
tion of  his  new  gospel  of  ethics,  under  the  title 
" The  Ethical  Noed  of  the  Prestmt  Day."  And, 
at  the  same  time,  another  Russian  subject,  the 
Finn  Professor  Westermarck,  is  laboriously 
elaborating  his  magnum  opusy  <<The  Evolution  of 
the  Moral  Idea." 

The  Posltlvlst  Ideal. 

In  the  Positivist  Revieio,  in  an  appreciative 
notice  of  Sister  Nivedita's  »*  Web  of  Indian 
Life,"  Mr.  S.  H.  Swiney  asks,  ♦♦  Is  the  morality 
of  the  future  to  be  human  or  divine  ?  Is  hu- 
manity to  be  the  center  of  love  and  reverence, 
or  must  we  look  beyond  ?  "  He  maintains  that 
science  must  not  be  studied  for  its  own  sake. 
**  It  must  be  sanctified  by  a  holy  purpose — the 
material,  the  intellectual,  and,  above  all,  the 
moral  improvement  of  humanity.  Science  will 
never  be  sacred  to  those  to  whom  humanity  is 
not  sacred." 

Another  writer  in  the  same  review,  Mr.  F. 
S.  Marvin,  discussing  the  idea  of  evolution  in 
education,  declares  that  the  educator  of  the  fu- 
ture will  lay  the  foundation  of  all  the  best  in 
man's  previous  achievements  in  knowledge  and 
in  art. 

Then  he  will  set  before  him  the  ideal  of  a  new,  a 
wiser,  and  a  stronger  man,  with  an  equal  equipment 
with  those  who  have  gone  before,  but  a  wider  visiou 
and  stronger  powers, — a  man  ready  and  able  to  extend 
man*s  dominion  on  the  earth,  becoming  firmer  in  his 
grasp  of  nature,  deeper  and  more  constant  in  his  in- 
sight of  the  future,  and  a  more  loyal  colleague  of  his 
fellow-men.  ESducation  will  have  this  type  before  it  in 
the  future ;  we  may  see  it  dimly  outlined  even  now, 
and  it  is  a  type  sketched  for  us  by  the  doctrine  of  evo- 
lution. 

Kropotkln's  Basis:  Mutual  Aid. 

In  the  first  chapter  of  his  new  work,  «'  The 
Ethical  Need  of  the  Present  Day,"  which  appears 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century  for  August,  Prince 
Kropotkin  opens  his  subject  by  discussing  some 
of  the  main  currents  of  thought  on  ethics  dis- 
cernible in  the  present  confusion.     He  says  : 

All  of  them  converge  toward  one  leading  idea. 
WhMt  U  wBDted  now  is  a  new  comprehension  of  moral- 


ity :  in  its  fundamental  principle,  which  most  be  broad 
enough  to  infuse  new  life  in  our  civilization,  and  in  its 
methods,  which  must  be  freed  from  both  the  transcen- 
dental survivals  and  the  narrow  conceptions  of  philis- 
tine  utilitarianism.  The  elements  for  such  a  com- 
prehension are  already  at  hand.  The  importance  of 
mutual  aid  in  the  evolution  of  the  animal  world  and 
human  history  may  be  taken,  I  l^jBlieve,  as  a  poeitiTely 
established  scientific  truth,  free  of  any  hypothetical 
admission. 

FROM    ICUTUAL    AID    TO    JUSTICE. 

We  may  also  take  next,  as  granted,  that  in  proportion 
as  mutual  aid  becomes  more  habitual  in  a  human  cchd- 
munity,  and  so  to  say  instinctive,  this  very  fact  leads  to 
a  parallel  development  of  the  sense  of  justice,  with  its 
necessary  accompaniment  of  equity  and  eqoalitarian 
self-restraim^. 

FROM    JUSTICE    TO    MORALITY. 

But  in  proportion  as  relations  of  equalitarian  Justice 
are  solidly  established  in  the  human  community,  tbs 
ground  is  prepared  for  the  fmrther  and  the  moregenenl 
development  of  those  more  refined  relations,  nnder 
which  man  so  well  understands  and  feels  the  feelings  of 
other  men  affected  by  his  actions  that  he  refrains  from 
oifending  them,  even  though  he  may  have  to  foraakeoB 
that  account  the  satisfaction  of  some  of  his  own  desires, 
and  when  he  so  fully  identifies  his  feelings  with  those 
of  the  others  that  he  is  ready  to  sacrifice  his  forces  for 
their  benefit  without  expecting  anything  in  retom. 
These  are  the  feelings  and  the  habits  which  alone  demve 
the  name  of  morality,  properly  speaking,  althoagb 
most  ethical  writers  confound  them,  under  the  nameof 
altruism,  with  the  mere  sense  of  justice. 

Mutual  aid,  justice,  morality,  are  thus  the  consecu- 
tive steps  of  an  ascending  series,  revealed  to  us  by  tlw 
study  of  the  animal  world  and  man.  It  is  not  something 
imposed  from  the  outside ;  it  is  an  organic  necessity 
which  carries  in  itself  its  own  justification,  confirmed 
and  illustrated  by  the  whole  of  the  evolution  of  the  ani- 
mal kingdom,  beginning  with  its  earliest  colony-stagoi, 
and  gradually  rising  to  our  civilized  human  oommniii- 
ties.    It  is  a  general  law  of  organic  evolution. 

**This,"  says  Prince  Kropotkin,  "is  the  solid 
foundation  which  science  gives  us  for  the  elal>- 
o ration  of  a  new  system  of  ethics  and  its  justifi- 
cation.'' But  has  Prince  Kropotkin  really  struck 
bed  rock  ?  Before  the  first  of  his  three  steps 
stands  sex,  the  original  source  of  all  altruism, 
the  Sinai  of  all  religions,  the  fons  et  origo  of  all 
morality.  For  from  sex  springs  the  family,  an<) 
in  parental  love  we  have  the  beginning  of  the 
upward  trend.  Hence  the  Madonna  and  the 
Child  rightly  occupy  the  place  of  honor  in  Chris- 
tian art  and  the  Christian  Church,  save  where, 
by  a  natural  reaction,  Protestant  zeal  has  deemed 
it  necessary  to  efface  the  hallmark  of  the origii 
of  the  Christian  and  of  all  religions  that  wen^ 
are,  or  ever  will  be. 


THOMAS  E.  WA  TSON. 


V  :  was  ailmittcd  to  tlie  l>ar  iit  uinotccn  : 
1  1 8"tJ.  when  twenty  years  oM.  mturned  to 
1  houie.  the  village  of  Thomaiin.  atiil  liimi; 
s  sign.  Mr,  Watson  once  tonfesseil  to  me 
t  that  time  he  had  scarcely  a  ilecent  cliaiige 
■tiling.  He  had  heen  workiiijj  as  a  fanii- 
— torture  for  one  nf  such  slijrhl  iiliysique. 
wetjn  school  tentis.  .\t  this  junemre  came 
from  a  frieiid — ■■  the  kindness  which  I'oallv 
tne  a  chance  for  life."  as  Mr.  Watson  says, 
yt  bis  former  schooltwiciiers.  {{nhcrt  II. 
e.  agreed  to  trust  him  for  a  year's  hoard 
the  stripling  lawyer  was  ■gi-tiiri;:  on  his 


iiehow  or  i.ther,  he  obtidiied  I>iisiness. 
rst  tweiitv  dollai-she  earned  liee.\chauired 
gold  piece  and  sent  it  to  his  m..lh.T.  The 
ear.  liiw  earnings  were  fJlL'  «'■'»*=*■  and  he 
his  board  bill  om  of  thm.  The  sccoiicl 
he  did  hi'tter.  and  bou^du  biick.  hii>;elv  on 
.  om-  of  the  old  homes  <•!  his  fumily'iind 
led  theri'in  hia  father  and  miithei'  and 
Cer  sisters  and  hroihei-K.  The  yonnjr  hiw- 
ved  with  them  :  ami  every  nioruing  h.- 
lis  dinner  in  a  bucket  ami  wallicl  threi' 
t..   Ilia   law  office,  and  walked    back   again 

was  ^174.  The  third  year,  he  anain  dnn- 
lis  ineoiiie.  and  from  now  o]i  his  busiiiess 
lacd.  till  he  was  soon  earning  «|-J.mi(i  :, 
and  was  able  to  buy  back  several  thoii. 
wres  of  th.r  lands  which  had  formerly  b,.- 
J  to  Ids  fanuly.  Is  tiot  this  a  swi>et  story 
!  story  of  slrugfrle.  sacrifli-e,  and  smr-rsf 

l-OLITles — FBOK    nEMoeKACV    To    l-nlTl-ISM. 

lS>iU,  there  was  a  hot  fight  in  a  Democra 
convention  in  (ieorgiii.  At  the  cliniiix 
jialc'faced,  reddiaired  chap  ma<le  a  spei' 
le     losin;;    side. 

the      audience 


«'Siile  :  then  it 
«-ihl  with  delight 
helittief.'lipw's 
and  elo<)uence. 
■    one    asked. 


ahi- 


"Ton. 


of  MacDuffie 
y,"  was  the  an- 

Such  was  the 
on  the  political 

of    this    poet, 
r,  orator,  histo- 
novelist,    nomi- 
jr  President.        kb,  j,  dchh 
lo  that  ft  Gefjr-  iMr.  Wm 
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gift  country  lawyer 
ahimld  send  to  the 
press  a  history  of 
Krancc  and  a  life 
of  Napoleon  that 
astonished  and  cap- 
tivated the  worhl. 
Hut  if  it's   in  the 


ndv 


can  tell  what  sort 
of  man  the  divine 
fire  burns  within. 
Wallai-e  I'utnani 
Reed  knew  Watson 
in     those     .tavs,— 


had  I 


I  to 


>-  the  rntui 
hiatorisn's  poems 
on  -Josephine" 
and  -Niit'oleon," 
— and  has  written 
of  him;  -Twenty- 
(ive  years  ;iiiO.  the 
|>oet's8liglit  figure, 
(lashing  eyi^s.  and 
feverish  enthnsi- 
asm  suggested  -a 
soul  of  aam<-  in  a 
liody  of  gauze.'  He 
looked  like  a  man 
who  would  ■live  in 
a  blaze  and  in  a 
bhi;' 


ifU    ha 


-Id     tha 


after   he 


there. 

We  nceti  not  dwell  long  on  Mr.  Watson's  po. 
litical  career.  In  IHs:;,  a  Ueni.icratic  member 
<.f  the  Legislature  ;  in  bsss,  a  Cleveland  elector 
and  a  (.■leveland  stumper  :  in  IS.Sli.  leader  of  a 
fight  against  the  jute  bagffing  trust,  which  bo 
pleased  the  farmers  that  they  insisted,  the  next 
year,  on  electing  him  to  (^onui-ess.  and  after  elec- 
tion es|H)UMing  the  ])rincipleB  ado|)ted  bv  the 
l-'arnierH'  .Mliance  >iC  Indianapolis,  gi-eatly  to  the 
disgust  "f  his  Democratic  friends  ;  defeateil, — 
"counted  cuit  by  the  Hemocrals."  lie  claimed, — 
for  i-ecleciioii  in  I  sifi  and  iX'.H.  and  denied  his 
seat  by  tlie  House-  on  contest  ;  in  l«!)ii,  reluc- 
tantly accepiiiifT  the  Vice-Presiilential  nomina- 
tion on  the  lliyan  ticket,  and  afterwani  claim- 
ing that  the  heuiocratic  managers  did  not  deal 
fairly  with  their  I'opulist  allies;  and  in  11»04, 
accepting  an  unsought  nomination  as  the  Popu- 
list candidate  for  President,  reluctantly  yielding, 
he  says,  liecause  the  Democracy  had  completely 
turned  its  bac-k  upon  its  former  friendi'  ami  sur 
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mencement  of  1901.  In  the  closing  paragraph  of  this 
address,  Jndge  Parker  makes  known  his  views  regard- 
ing the  feasibility  of  non-partisan  movements  in  local 
politics.  He  lays  down  the  general  rule  that  measures 
for  the  improvement  of  local  government  can  be  more 
promptly  and  effectively  put  in  operation  within  party 
lines  than  without,  but  he  admits  that  there  are  excep- 
tions to  the  rule,  notably  iu  our  great  cities,  and  that 
situations  may  arise  where  independent  movements  af- 
ford the  only  method  of  accomplishing  reforms.  "The 
Cost  of  Presidential  Klections"  is  discussed  in  this 
number  of  SuccchSj  by  Mr.  Walter  Wellman,  and  we 
have  quoted  from  his  article  in  our  department  of 
*' Leading  Articles  of  the  Month." — Among  the  August 
magazines,  the  Arena  has  "An  Open  I^etter  t-o  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,"  by  Prof.  Frank  Parsons,  and  Ountoti's 
declares  editorially  for  Roosevelt  as  against  Parker. 

The  Control  of  Immigration.— Mr.  James  D. 
Whelpley  has  been  making  .some  original  studies  of 
the  immigration  problem  from  the  Euroi)ean  side.  In 
the  September  number  of  the  WnrlcVs  Worthy  he  presents 
a  strong  argument  for  a  system  of  international  control 
in  which  the  United  States  and  the  European  countries, 
from  which  most  of  our  immigrants  come,  shall  par- 
ticipate. Mr.  Whelpley  has  uncovered  some  startling 
facts  in  regard  to  the  organized  movement  of  undesir^ 
able  populations  from  Euro^ie  to  America.  In  the 
present  article  he  points  out,  with  great  clearness,  the 
physical  and  economic  dangers  to  this  country. — In  the 
August  numl)er  of  the  North  Ainerlcan  Rcv^lcWy  Mr. 
Robert  DeC.  Ward  had  presented  an  argument  for  the 
restriction  of  immigration,  somewhat  similar  to  Mr. 
Wnelpley's.  Mr.  Ward,  however,  advocates  no  very 
drastic  legislation,  but  suggest-s  that  a  law  be  passed 
limiting  the  number  of  immigrants  from  different 
countries,  as  has  been  suggested  by  Congressman  Rob- 
ert Adams,  Jr.,  of  Penn.sylvanla,  or  else  that  an  illiter- 
acy test  be  applied  in  accordance  with  the  recommenda- 
tion of  President  Roosevelt  and  the  Commissioner  of 
Immigration.  In  concluding  his  article,  Mr.  Ward 
directs  our  attention  to  a  question  which  has  received 
scant  attention  in  most  discus.sions  of  the  immigration 
problem, — namely,  the  question  of  the  effect  of  immi- 
gration upon  our  native  stock.  It  has  been  held  by 
students  of  economics  for  some  years  that  the  decreas- 
ing birth-rate  of  our  native  population  has  been,  in 
large  part,  duo  to  the  effect  of  foreign  immigration  ;  in 
other  words,  that  the  industrial  competition  of  the 
lower  classes  of  immigrants  and  the  resulting  lower- 
ing of  our  standard  of  living  have  produced  a  voluntary 
check  to  the  native  population.  American  fathers  are 
unwilling  to  subject  their  children  to  this  competition, 
and,  hence,  children  are  not  born.  In  the  same  number 
of  the  North  American  there  is  an  article  on  "The 
Folly  of  Chinese  Exclusion,"  by  H.  H.  Bancroft.  The 
fact  that  the  Chinese  are  not  patriotic,  and  have  only 
limited  personal  ambition,  which  is  frequently  urged 
against  them  in  discussions  of  the  exclusion  question, 
is  cited  by  Mr.  Bancroft  as  one  of  the  best  reasons  for 
their  admission,  since  they  have  no  disposition  to  en- 
gage in  politics,  mob-law,  Btrikea,  or  other  forms  of 
TiciouB  unrest.  Mr.  Bancroft  ezamineB  the  Tarious 
charges  brought  agadDst  tlie  fihhiwift  in  this  country, 
and  makn  out  a  rvf  good  ean  Cor  Us  clients.  Mr. 
Braoraft,  It  shoald  teJNdd|.}p  aa  oU  nstdmitof  the 


Dr.  Charles  Frederick  Holder,  who  contributes  to  the 
August  number  of  the  Arena  an  account  of  the  work- 
ings of  the  famous  Chine.se  Six  Companies  in  America, 
concluding  with  a  strong  demand  for  the  reSnactment 
of  the  exclusion  legislation,  which  will  expire  in  De- 
cember next.  California  asks  for  citizens  that  will 
grow  up  with  the  country,  rear  their  children  here,  and 
invest  their  savings  in  American  products.  The  mil- 
lions of  Chinese,  mostly  laborers,  who  live  upon  six 
cents  a  day,  are,  iu  Dr.  Holder's  opinion,  a  menace  to 
the  civilized  world,  and  should  be  restricted  to  China. 

Industrial  Topics.— The  remarkable  development 
of  the  Mesabi  iron  mines,  in  northern  Minnesota,  isde- 
scrilx^d  iu  the  September  number  of  the  WitrldCs  Worky 
by  Mr.   Francis  X.  Stacy.      Tliese  mines,   discovered 
twelve  years  ago,  are  situated  sixty  miles  from  the  north- 
ern shore  of  I^ake  Superior,  and  their  flrst  shipment  to 
Lake  Erie  port^  consisted  of  4,345  tons  of  soft  red  ore. 
To-day,  the  ore  shipment  of  the  Mesabi  range,  during 
the  navigation  season  of  seven  months,  reaches  18,000,- 
000  tons,  enough,  Mr.  Stacy  says,  to  load  a  modem  fleet 
of  steel  freighters  that  would  stretch  200  miles.    One 
sixth  of  the  annual  ore  product  of  the  world,  and  more 
than  one-third  of  the  yearly  production  of  America, 
comes  from  this  iron  range.    The  Mesabi  range,  says 
Mr.  Stacy,  ha.s  producetl  almost  as  much  ore  in  twelve 
years  as  the  Marquette  range  on  Lake  Superior  produced 
in  fifty. — The  September  installment  of  Miss  Tarbell's 
"History  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,''  in  McClure's, 
is  devoted  to  the  price  of  oil.    Her  conclusion  is  that, 
when  the  freights  and  handling  are  taken  into  consid- 
eration, there  is  nothing  like  a  settled  pric6  or  profit  for 
illuminating  oil  in  the  United  States.    She  finds  that, 
from  the  l>eginning  of  its  power  over  the  market,  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  has  sold  domestic  oil  at  priott 
varying  from  less  than  the  cast  of  the  crude  oil  it  took 
to  make  it  up  to  a  profit  of  100  per  cent,  or  more.    Com- 
petition has  invariably  operated  to  reduce  prices. 

Recollections  of  Two  Wars.— The  September 
number  of  McClurc's  opens  with  some  entertaioing 
"Memories  of  the  Beginning  and  End  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy,"  by  lx>uise  Wigfall  Wright,  daughter  of 
Louis  T.  Wigfall,  who  was  a  United  States  Senator 
from  Texas  before  the  Civil  War,  and  a  member  of  the 
Confederate  States  Senate  during  the  war,  and  who  was 
also  on  the  staff  of  President  Davis,  with  the  rank  of 
brigadier -general.  His  daughter's  recollections  begin 
with  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter,  in  1861.  The  second  and 
concluding  portion  of  the  "memories"  relates  to  the 
fall  of  the  Confederate  Government  and  the  disbanding 
of  the  Southern  armies  after  the  surrender  at  Appo- 
mattox.— The  "  Recollections  of  a  Mosby  Guerrilla**  in 
contributed  to  Munscy's  for  September  by  John  W. 
Munsou.  In  this  installment,  the  writer  describes  some 
of  the  principal  fights,  raids,  and  expeditions  of  this 
famous  Confederate  conmiand. — The  almost-forgotten 
suffering  of  the  American  prisoners  of  war,  in  the  War 
of  1812,  at  Dartmoor,  in  England,  are  recalled  in  an  in* 
teresting  paper  contributed  to  the  September  Hnrpcr'n, 
by  John  Greenville  McXeel.  Pictures  of  the  gateway 
of  the  old  war  prison,  the  site  of  which  is  now  occupied 
by  a  British  convict  prison  ;  the  church  at  Prince  Town, 
which  was  built  by  French  and  American  prisoners  id 
war;  and  the  monument  to  American  prisoners  who 
died  at  Dartmoor,  accompany  Mr.  McNeeVs  paper.  The 
numomenti  which  was  erected  by  Captain  ShortIaiid» 
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s  gOTomor  of  Dartmoor  in  1866,  is  the  only  stone 
rks  the  resting-place  of  long  lines  of  American 
the  Prince  Town  cemetery.— Captain  Mahan^s 
if  1812,"^  is  continued  in  Scribner^Sj  the  eighth 
ifiDt  appearing  in  the  September  number. 

Mi  in  the  Russo-Japanese  War. — Most  of 
lers  have  remarked  the  paucity  of  flrst-hand 
ions  of  deeds  and  exploits  in  the  far  Eastern  war 
tared  with  the  flood  of  such  descriptions  which 
UB  immediately  after  the  flrst  stages  of  the 
u*,  four  years  ago.  Deeds  of  daring  have  cer- 
ot  been  lacking  in  the  present  combat^  but  it 
1  more  difficult  than  ever  before  for  writers  to 
r  the  scenes  of  the  real  fighting.  One  corre- 
it,  whose  signature  is  the  mystic  letter  *'  O,"  has 
some  exceedingly  vivid  descriptions  of  such  in- 
as  the  blocking  of  Port  Arthur,  in  putting  of 
on  to  flight,  a  fight  between  junks  on  the  Yalu, 
sideuts  in  camp  before  Ping- Yang ;  and  his 
irenow  appearing  simultaneously  in  the  World's 
nd  Blackwood's  Magazine.  For  the  sake  of  the 
that  they  give  into  Japanese  character,  and  the 
ons  that  they  make  of  certain  novel  forms  of 


military  achievements,  these  papers  are  well   worth 
reading. 

Natural  Science.— Popular  expositions  of  scientific 
subjects  are  not  wanting  in  the  September  magazines. 
The  paper  by  Prof.  G.  W.  Ritchey  on  *' Photographing 
the  Star-Clusters,"  which  appears  in  Harper's,  will  in- 
terest everybody  who  has  made  a  practice  of  star-gaz- 
ing, whether  with  or  without  a  telescope.  Professor 
Ritchey*s  explanation  of  the  technique  of  this  form  of 
photography  will  be  found  intelligible  even  by  the  ama- 
teur.— The  Century  has  captured  a  paper,  by  Prof. 
Henry  Fairfield  Osborn,  entitled  "  Fossil  Wonders  of 
the  West,"  which  g^ives  the  first  description  of  the 
dinosaurs  of  the  bone-cabin  quarry,  in  central  Wyo- 
ming, said  to  be  the  greatest  '*find"  of  extinct  animals 
ever  made.  Professor  Osbom's  article  is  fully  illus- 
trated. In  the  September  Outingy  Mr.  John  Burroughs 
continues  his  interesting  disquisitions  on  natural  his- 
tory. Mr.  Mark  F.  Wilcox  gives,  in  the  Century,  an 
entertaining  account  of  the  "Locusts  of  Natal." — Dr. 
H.  C.  McCook's  study  of  *'The  Daintiness  of  Ants,"  in 
Harj^er^Sj  is  as  fascinating  in  its  way  as  any  descriptive 
article  that  has  appeared  in  a  long  time. 
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•h  Politics.— In  the  Contemporary  Review 
(ust  there  are  three  articles  on  English  home 
**  A  Liberal  Leaguer,"  who  avows  the  supreme 
.he  league  to  be  the  maintenance  of  the  unity  of 
;y,  forecasts  the  personnel  of  **  the  next  govern- 
as  follows :  prime  minister,  Lord  Spencer ; 
secretary.  Sir  Edward  Grey  ;  foreign  secretary, 
oeebery.  He  also  hopes  that  the  cabinet  will 
three  "new  men," — Mr.  Emmott,  Mr.  Lloyd 
Mr.  Winston  Churchill.  He  evidently  wants 
rs  to  be  predominant.  The  reform  of  poor  law 
itration,  pressed  for  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Burrow,  is  the 
mation  under  one  authority  of  the  staffs  of  the 
w  and  the  school  boards  as  regards  overseers 
jtors,  and  that  children  should  be  more  con- 
than  adults.  Prof.  John  Massie  denounces  the 
"concessions "'and  compromises  proffered  by 
ins  to  Nonconformists  over  the  education  difii- 
Mr.  Iwan  MUller  writes,  in  the  Fortnirjhtly  for 
,  on  "  Mr.  Balfour's  Leadership  of  the  House  of 
ns."  He  declares  that  as  the  House  of  Com- 
18  ceased  to  have  any  recognized  code  of  chivalry 
behavior,  it  is  impossible  to  compare  Mr.  Bal- 
eadership  with  that  of  any  of  his  predecessors, 
sted  by  modem  conditions,  Mr.  Balfour  has 
himself  *^a  ruler  of  men  and  an  inevitable 
linister."— The  Edinburgh  Review  for  the  cur- 
uter  has  an  article  on  "  The  Liquor  Laws  and 
msing  Bill." 

1  To-day  and  To-morro'w. — Tarrida  del  Mar- 
es in  the  Independent  Revi4iw  (London)  a  very 
I  acooant  of  the  revival  of  the  Spanish  nation. 
I  a  real  craving  for  education  among  the  lower 
Secondary  education  is  also  in  progress.    The 
Ic  condition   of  the   country  improves  daily, 
rapid  industrial  improvement  are  visible  every- 
The  Spanish  workingman  is  quite  the  equal  of 
kingman  of  France,  Belgium,  or  England  in  in- 


telligence and  activity,  while  he  is  considerably  more 
sober  and  temperate  than  they.  In  a  few  years,  Span- 
ish commerce  and  industry  have  been  able  to  compen- 
sate for  the  loss  of  Cuba  and  the  Philippine  Islands  by 
creating  openings  elsewhere,  chiefly  in  South  America. 
The  writer,  however,  warns  the  rulers  of  Spain  that^ 
unless  they  wake  up  to  the  meaning  of  the  ferment 
around  them,  the  new  life  of  the  Spanish  people  will 
begin  in  a  revolution  like  that  which  convulsed 
France  in  1789. 

Do  We  Need  More  Gold  Mines?— Mr.  Leonard 
Courtney,  in  an  article  entitled  **  What  Is  the  Use  of 
Grold  Discoveries?"  which  he  contributes  to  the  ^ine- 
teenth  Century  for  August,  says  that  Lord  Bramwell 
and  he  agreed  that  the  utility  of  gold  discoveries  was  of 
such  a  mixed  and  doubtful  character  as  to  justify  some 
feeling  of  regret  that  they  should  ever  be  made.  **  Gold," 
says  Mr.  Courtney,  **  pleases  the  eye,  satisfies  the  sense 
of  possession,  tickles  the  greed  of  man,  but  is  of  the 
smallest  possible  use  in  facilitating  any  reproductive 
work,  in  altering  to  the  advantage  of  man  the  relation 
between  human  toil  and  the  results  of  toil  required  for 
human  sustenance."  It  costs  as  much  gold  to  win  it  as 
it  is  worth,  and  probably,  *^  after  all,  the  one  advantage 
indirectly  accruing  from  gold  discoveries,  though  this 
cannot  be  insisted  upon  with  absolute  certainty,  is  that 
they  bustle  people  about  the  world  and  cause  regions  to 
be  settled  earlier  than  they  would  otherwise  be  filled 
up." 

A  French  Denunciation  of  the  Russian  Au- 
tocracy.—Reviewing  the  progress  of  the  Russo-Japa- 
nese war  (in  the  Revue  BlcvAi),  M.  F.  Dubief,  the 
French  statesman,  from  whose  opinions  we  quoted 
last  month,  sees  nothing  but  losses  and  reverses  for 
Russia  if  she  persists  in  the  coofiict.  *' Already,  at  St. 
Petersburg,  they  begin  to  realize  that  it  will  not  be 
easy  to  overcome  such  an  antagonist.    Moreover,  it  if 
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reported  that  the  *  guerre  d  outrance '  party,  among 
whom  is  the  empress-mother,  and  which  sustained 
Alexieff,  demands  the  resignation  of  I^msdorff,  and 
even  of  Kiiropatkin,  while  the  Czarina  untiringly 
seeks  to  influence  the  Cwir  for  peace.  During  all  this, 
too,  the  revolutionary  movement  is  becoming  accentu- 
ated, and  the  conquered  iuliabitants  of  Poland,  Ar- 
menia, Lithuania,  Georgia,  and  Finland  arc  biding  the 
ripe  moment  for  open  revolt.  In  view  of  so  many  diffi- 
culties and  menacing  eventualities  at  home,  the  per- 
sistent rumors  that  mwliation  would  be  welcome  are 
not  to  be  lightly  regarded.  Already  Japan  has  made 
known  under  what  conditions  she  would  consent  to  end 
hostilities.  Manchuria  must  be  returned  to  China, 
Port  Arthur  dismantled,  and  Korea  left  to  itself,  which, 
of  course,  means  that  in  due  time  the  '  Hermit  King- 
dom' is  bound  to  Iwcome  an  appanage  of  Japan.  The 
question  aris<*s  :  Will  Russia  have  the  courage  to  sub- 
mit to  this  humiliation,  or,  with  the  party  of  the  em- 
press-mother, will  she  elect  to  prosecute  to  the  bitter 
end  her  struggle  ^pour  Dicu,  jmur  le  Czar^  et  pour  la 
patric/*  amid  the  accumulation  of  disasters,  of  heca- 
tombs, and  of  ruins?'' 

The  Status  of  American  Labor.— An  exhaustive 
paper  on  the  status  of  American  labor  is  contributed 
to  the  PrcuHHitschc  JahrhlXcher  (Berlin),  by  Dr.  Albert 
Haas.  There  is  no  parallel  in  the  United  States,  the 
writer  says,  to  the  labor  i>arty,  hostile  to  the  national 
and  economic  traditions  of  its  country,  which  arose  in 
the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  the  conti- 
nental countries  of  Europe,  and  also  in  a  less  pro- 
nonnced  form  in  England,  having  for  its  purpose  to 
gain  political  ascendency,  by  means  of  which  it  hopes 
eventually  to  realize  its  more  or  less  socialistic  ideals. 
For  in  our  democratic  country  there  are  not  the  sharply 
defined  class  distinctions  found  in  Europe.  Here  an 
able  and  ambitious  workingman  may  rise  above  the 
level  to  which  he  was  horn.  **  Thereby  the  whole  labor 
movement  is  deprived  of  some  of  its  most  valuable  ele- 
ments. An  educated  proletariat  can  hanlly  be  said  to 
exist ;  nor  is  there  any  discont^ented  portion  of  the  in- 
telligent white  voting  population  shut  out  from  public 
life  for  religious  or  other  rea.sons.  As  there  are  no 
leaders  available  for  a  .systematically  discontented  party, 
HO  the  tendency  to  complaint  is  hardly  found  among 
the  American  workingmen.  Political  discontent  is  no 
factor  of  public  life  in  the  United  States."  With  our 
democratic  institutions,  the  labor  question  in  this  coun- 
tr>',  i.H,  therefore,  not  a  political  one,  as  in  Europe,  but 
a  purely  ecMjnomic  one.  After  thus  deflning  the  funda- 
mental difference  between  the  a-spirations  of  European 
and  American  labor,  Dr.  Haas  presents  to  his  Grerman 
readers  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  conditions  of  labor 
in  this  country,  discu.ssing  labor  unions,  laljor  laws, 
strikes,  arbitration,  etc.  He  concludes  by  saying  that 
**the  attitude  of  the  workingmen  and  work-givers  de- 
pends especially  upon  the  question  of  immigration. 
This  question  is  again  closely  connected  with  the  polit- 
ical and  economic  development  of  America,  Europe, 
eastern  and  western  Asia,  Australia, — ^in  short,  with 
that  of  the  entire  world." 

Japan^s  Daty,  by  a  Japanece.— One  of  the  pcom- 

inent  Japanese  periodicals,  the  KirUitokyo  Sehal(TokloX 
contains  an  urgent  plea  that  Japan  shall  ouny  mi  Hii^ 
present  war  in  every  way,  even  to  the 
becomes  a  dignified  and  civiliied  naftla" 


merely  to  conquer,"  says  this  review,  "but  to  conquer 
worthily."  No  matter  what  Russia  may  assert  as  to  the 
war  being  a  contest  between  Christians  and  pagans,  **  it 
is  for  us  [the  Japanese]  to  prove  that  the  Russians, 
Christians  in  name,  are  not  such  in  reality,  while  we,  re- 
puted pagan.s,  must  act  as  would  become  Christians. 
Japan  must  never  forget  that  she  is  waging  a  war  for  the 
triumph  of  justice  and  in  the  interests  of  humanity."  In 
another  article  in  the  same  periodical  a  plea  is  made  for 
better  education  of  Christian  missionaries,  "if  they  are 
to  be  exalted  in  the  estimation  of  the  Japanese  public 
as  well  as  in  that  of  the  Buddhist  and  Shinto  priests." 

Politics  by  Machinery. — What  a  paradox,  cries  M. 
Benoi.st,  writing  in  the  Revue  dc^  Deux  MondeHy  that 
the  liberties  of  any  democracy,  won,  it  may  be,  with 
much  blood  and  tears,  should  be  centered,  even  tempo- 
rarily, in  the  hands  of  a  single  autocrat,  the  "boss"  of 
the  ix)Iitical  machine,  the  real  monarch  of  the  state! 
The  effect  of  the  machine  in  diminishing  the  dignity 
and  authority  of  the  legislature,  and  reducing  it  to  a 
simple  apparatus  for  registering  the  decrees  of  the  cau- 
cus, is  clearly  brought  out,  and  also  its  effect  in  pro- 
ducing a  new  type  of  legislator, — the  man,  in  fact,  who 
is  content  to  do  as  he  is  told  blindly.    The  story  of  the 
candidate  who  cheerfully  promi.sed  to  vote  for  the  abo- 
lition of  the  April  moon  is  probably  apocryphal,  but  M. 
Benoist's  story  of  the  candidate  who  consented  with 
alacrity  to  vote  for  the  repeal  of  the  Ten  Command- 
ments is  absolutely  historical.    The  candidate  had  not. 
it  is  true,  heard  the  question  very  clearly,  but  he  was 
quite  ready  to  vote  for  the  abolition  of  anything  that 
might  be  suggested.    Another  effect  of  the  machine 
is,  of  course,  to  falsify  public  opinion,  and  this  brings 
us    to   the    professional  ])olitician,  whose  history  in 
America  M.    Beiioist    sketches    in    merciless    detail 
We   are  taken  over  the  old  ground  of  Tweed  Ring. 
Tammany  Hall,  and  so  on,  until  M.  Benoist  comes 
to    the    general   question,   will   the   political   life  of 
democracy  remain    a    series   of   spasmodic  electoral 
movements,  mechanically  provoked  and  propagated,  or 
will  it  develop  one  day  into  an  organized  whole,  as  the 
Americans  themselves  wish?    M.  Benoist*s  remedy  ia 
apparently  that  the  democracy  should  organize  itself  in 
each  country,  and  should  not  suffer  itself  to  be  organ- 
ized from  the  top  by  some  audacious  Napoleon  of  po- 
litical management. 

How  the  Common  Soldier  Has  ImproTed.— A 

rather  significant  characterization  bf  the  modem  soldier 
is  quoted,  in  the  Pall  Mall  Magaziney  from  an  \nttt- 
view  with  Lord  Roberts,  the  veteran  British  com- 
mander. Of  the  private  soldier  to-day,  Lord  Roberts 
said  :  ''The  period  of  the  drunken,  dissolute,  and  im- 
provident soldier  is  past ;  it  can  never  come  back.  The 
modern  soldier  is  steady,  self-respecting,  painstakingi 
and  clean-minded.  He  takes  trouble  with  himself.  Be 
is  anxious  to  get  on.  He  is  provident  and  ambitiona 
The  change  i  n  the  private  soldier  of  late  yearn  ia  extnor 
dinary ;  and,  mark  yon,  far  from  having  lost  any  of 
the  dash  and  spirit  of  his  more  dissolnta  predepewnrti 
he  Isa  keener  and  moxe  efficient  lighting  man,  and  JMil 
Of  brave." 


ia  Jmpaa.— A  Fienoh  wxitar,  IL 
IHJ&A  JBiviM^  itftniMftW  JfuriHiiTTft  tnrilaHw  f* 
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BRIEFER  NOTES  ON  TOPICS  IN  THE  PERIODICALS. 
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ople  Tunslly  described  by  the  European  writer 

Mikado's  Hubjects.  .Iftpanene  manufactures 
own,  but  socialism  ha.i  grown  with  them. — no- 
\aA  suffering  fortheKreatmasH  of  the  Jiipanme. 
almost  every  one  being  poor  and  uooneiniser- 
ftpaa  haH  become  a  country  where  most  of  the 
lit  is  at  present  reduced  to  a  xtate  of  distress 

compares  very  well  with  the  Ijut  of  the  iuhab- 
'  the  gloomiest  hovels  of  the  East  Knd  of  Ijoudou, 
io«t  wretched  quarters  of  Knuljulx  or  Glasgow, 
York,  ChicHKO,  or  PitUbnrg."  Salaries  are 
le.  According  to  theP<'()}>lc's  Jtitirnifl  (Toklo), 
nary  last  tbey  averaKe<l  Inim  T5  centimes,  of 
J.,  tor  an  eleven-liour  day  (cotton-weavirs),  to  43 
a  (glasH-inakem)  for  a  t«u-h<>ur  day.  lliere  ore 
men's  coinpenMntion  or  protecting  act ^<,  nut  even 
8,  nor  any  regulations  agaiunt  excessive  liouri) 
lenand  children,  or  the  eiiiiiluyinent  lit  children 
>  certain  age.  Duriug  a  utriku,  last  year,  of 
i^bouiiand  workers,  martial  law  was  proclaimed. 
Tokio  arsenal,  thirteen  thousand  n-urkers,  in- 

two  thousanil  women,  are  einployeil,  in  <lcploi^ 
litary  coilditiona,  working  from  twelve  to  six' 
ma  day.  Since  l)4t<3,  an  increasing  amount  of 
ic  agitation  has  lieen  goliigon  In  Japan.  Henry 
4  "  P^^gre^>Ha^d  Poverty"  woh  brought  to  Ja|>au 
nslated  into  the  vernacular.  The  lirst  work  al 
alintswas  toorgnnise  the  different  trader  Into 
I  coDStitut«d  unions.  Since  IHJH,  there  has  lieen 
-  socialist  ii:  Japani-hC  journal,  foniiileil  by  Kata- 
ortly  published  in  Kiiglaud  (or  greater  freedom 
n«ion.  In  1901  was  founded  the  Social  Demo- 
larty,  which  issued  a  ninnifiHlo  as  to  its  prin- 
tbolition  of  land  and  sea  force,  equitable  distri' 
tf  wealth,  equal  political  right.-*,  etc.  The  result 
bt  the  prime  ministtrr,  Katsura,  deci<led  to  sup- 
le  Social  Democratic  party  and  confiscate  the 

of  the  SooIallHtorgnu  containing  ita  programme 
Ml  of  five  other  daily  papers  which  had  pub- 
t>  Open-air  meetings  were  forbidden,  and  the 
t  propaganda  hindered  tn  every  pos.sible  way. 
leless,  the  Socialists  continued  their  agitation, 
1y  that  in  favor  of  universal  BuRrage. 

I  France  Will  Do  in  Morocco.— The  prob- 
licy  of  France  in  Morocco  is  outlined,  In  the 
li  Revieic  (Ijondonj,  by  Eugene  Ktienue,  vlc«- 
itof  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  andpresi- 

Ibe  Foreign  Affairs  and  Colonial  Groap.    M. 

declares  that  French  inlluence  has  already  be- 
ihow  iUtelf  actively  in  Morocco,  and  he  believes 
!re  in  no  danger  whatever  that,  seconded  as  she 
ogland,  France's  policy  runs  any  risk  of  l)cing 
d  by  the  other  powers.  Keferrtng  to  the  pro- 
1  the  Anglo-French  agreement  that  tlie  republic 
lometoanunderstanilingwith  Spain,  M.  Etienne 
I  that,  whatever  may  be  the  result  of  the  agree- 
lierB  will  be  no  dismemberment  of  Morocco  or 
ialon  of  political  iaBueace  therein.   France's  in- 

he  declares,  Is  "to  make  her  mission  a  reality 
Icaier»lKdTMicement  of  civilisation  and  the  ma- 
iTwiUige  ol  every  country  with  conimercinl  in- 
In  Horoooa"  He  fully  ailniitit  the  Spanish  in- 
^■iCiealai'lr  wlUi  regard  to  immigration,  and 
I  UiMtTnuice  will  fnlly  protect  and  encourage 
■■un  Intwta  la  Morocco,  he  declares,  quoting 
gn  BUow^  apeech  in  the  Reichstag,  are  purely 
Ik    Ttaa  Unit  itep  toward  the  financial  control 


of  the  country  has  already  been  taken  by  placing  M. 
Regnault,  a  French  cunsul^eneral.  with  two  other 
niembemof  the  consular  wrviceand  twocommiasIonerH 
of  the  Tunisian  service,  at  the  ilispoHal  of  the  syndicate 
of  French  holders  of  the  Moroccan  debt.  This  commis- 
sion will  control  the  customs  which  have  been  assigned 
as  securil}'  for  the  debt.  Internal  improvements  will 
he  pushed,  and  the  Algerian  railroad  will  be  connected 
by  a  line  across  Morocco  to  the  Atlantic  Assistance 
will  be  recidcred  by  the  BaMettn  de  VAfrfqiw.  Frnn- 
i^iiUc,  the  organ  of  French  rule  in  Africa,  and  this  will 
be  supptementetl  by  the  Archival  Miniicalnex.  Thle 
writer  strongly  urges  an  early  reorganisation  of  the 
Moroccau  army  tinder  French  superintendence,  and  he 
also  pleads  for  a  free  medical  service  at  the  disposal  of 
the  natives,  and  the  erection  of  a  sulllcieut  number  of 
hospitals. 

Hospital  Service  In  th(<  Gormnn  Navy.-Dr.  P. 

Misxner,  of  llerlin,  has  an  illustratml  article  in  Die 
n'lK'ln:  describing  the  way  sick  an<l  wounded  are  care<l 
(or  in  the  German  navy.    All  the  most  improved  scieu- 


tiflcap|iarat(isand  appliances  for  the  relief  atid  com- 
fort  of  the  sick  ore  in  use.  In  times  of  peace  he  points 
out,  the  chance  to  put  patients  on  deck,  where  tliey  cao 
receive  the  fresh  air  and  light,  simplifies  the  problem 
considerably.  During  action,  however,  this  cannot  be 
done,  but  there  are  a  numlier  of  appliances,  including 
the  Mwinging.chair  shown  in  the  illustration,  which, 
with  air  from  the  ventilators,  do  much  to  alleviate  the 
sufferings  of  the  patients,  and  make  their  lot  more  en- 
durable even  in  time  of  Imttle. 
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Reireneratton  of  the  Iiatins. — The  French  artis- 
tic review,  Europe  Artiste  (Paris),  in  an  article  by  the 
late  Gabriel  Tarde,  expresses  confidence  in  the  regenera- 
tion and  revival  of  the  Latin  race.  It  refuses  to  admit 
the  alleged  moral  superiority  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and 
Teutonic  peoples  over  the  southern  races. 

Tokio  in  War  Time. — One  of  the  correspondents  of 
the  Hevne  de  Paris,  M.  Charles  Laurent,  was  in  Tokio 
daring  the  first  month  of  the  Russo-Japanese  war,  and 
he  has  contributed  to  that  magazine  a  picturesque  ac- 
count of  the  way  the  war  news  was  received  at  the 
Japanese  capital.  It  is  true,  he  declares,  that  there 
were  special  war  editions  of  the  newspai)ers  issued  on 
the  6th  of  February,  announcing  that  the  ambassador 
had  been  ordered  to  quit  St.  Petersburg ;  but  there  was 
no  excitement  on  the  streets,  no  agitation,  and  only  at 
the  railroad  stations,  when  the  soldiers  departed,  were 
Uiere  any  cheers.  "I  went  out  into  the  park  of  Asa- 
knsa.  Mingling  with  the  crowd,  I  lost  my  anxiety  as 
to  the  national  temi)erament.  It  was  the  same  crowd 
as  usual ;  just  as  gay  as  ever  ;  just  as  active ;  just  as 
polite ;  no  insult  to  strangers,  and  no  less  phlegm." 
This  writer  came  upon  one  romance  of  the  war,  involv- 
ing both  sides.  The  heroine  is  a  little  Japanese  girl,  of 
Nagasaki.  At  Harbin,  she  became  the  mistress  of  a 
Russian  officer.  Every  day  she  noticed  this  officer 
spending  long  hours  studying  a  map.  She  discovered 
that  this  was  a  detailed  map  of  Manchuria,  with  all  the 
Russian  plans  of  fortification.  This  little  patriot  stole 
the  document  and  fled  to  Peking,  where  she  took 
refuge  in  the  Japanese  legation.  She  sent  the  map  to 
the  ministry,  and  it  has  proved  one  of  the  most  precious 
possessions  of  the  Japanese  General  Staff.  M.  Laurent 
also  notes  the  fact  that  Greneral  Kuropatkin  is  familiarly 
known  in  Japan  as  *' Kuropatukinu,"  which  literally 
means  in  Japanese  'Hhe  black  pigeon.'' 

Enffllsh  Imperialism  ftrom  a  French  Stand- 
point.— A  study  of  **The  Doctrine  of  English  Imperial 
Expansion  "  appears  in  the  Remie  BJetic.  The  writer, 
Jacques  Bardoux,  traces  the  history  of  English  expan- 
sion since  1856,  giving  a  list  of  the  wars  which  the  em- 
pire has  waged  since  that  year.  Every  year  since  1856, 
he  says,  England  has  had  troops  engaged  in  some  prov- 
ince of  her  colonial  empire.  Here  is  the  list :  1856-^7, 
expedition  to  the  Persian  frontier;  1856-60,  the  third 
Chinese  war ;  1857-50,  Indian  mutiny  ;  1858,  expedition 
to  the  northwest  frontier  of  India ;  1860-61,  second  war 
in  New  Zealand  ;  1861,  the  Sikkhim  expedition ;  1863, 
expedition  to  the  northwestern  frontier  of  India ;  1863- 
65,  third  war  in  New  Zealand ;  1864-65,  Bhotan  expedi- 
tion ;  1865,  insurrection  in  Jamaica ;  1867,  war  with  Abys- 
sinia ;  1868,  expedition  to  the  northwestern  frontier  of 
India ;  1870,  expedition  to  the  Red  River ;  1871-?2,  ex- 
pedition to  the  northwestern  frontier  of  India ;  1873,  war 
with  the  Ashantis ;  1875,  exi)edition  to  Pirak  ;  1877-78, 
Jowakhi  campaign  ;  1877-78,  fourth  war  with  the  Kaf- 
firs ;  1878-79,  war  with  the  Zulus ;  1878-79,  war  with  the 
Basutos  ;  1878-80,  second  war  with  Afghanistan ;  1880, 
expedition  against  the  Basutos  ;  1881,  Transvaal  insur- 
rection ;  1882,  Egyptian  expedition ;  1885-89,  expedition 
to  Burmah  ;  1885-90,  first  campaign  in  the  Sudan  ;  1888 
-03,  expedition  to  the  northwestern  frontier  of  India ; 


1894,  expedition  to  Central  Africa ;  1805,  Chitral  expedi- 
tion ;  1896,  war  in  Matabeleland ;  1897,  second  war  with 
the  Ashantis ;  1897-99,  expedition  to  the  northwestern 
frontier  of  India ;  1899-1900,  second  expedition  to  Sudan. 
And  so,  sums  up  M.  Bardoux,  in  forty-five  years,  Eng- 
land has  waged  thirty-four  different  wars,  of  which 
seven  lasted  more  than  one  year  and  eight  more  than 
two  years.  From  1884  to  1900,  the  acquisitions  to  the 
empire  aggregated  in  round  numbers  3,700,000  square 
miles,  with  a  population  of  57,000,000.  England  has  had 
to  expand,  says  this  French  writer,  and  he  lays  down 
three  causes  for  the  expansion  :  the  actual  value  of 
tropical  possessions ;  the  vast  surplus  of  English  capital, 
and  the  crisis  in  metal  industries.  These  causes,  he  de- 
clares, will  continue  to  operate  for  some  time  to  come. 

George  Sand  and  Socialism. — Apropos  of  the 
centenary  of  the  birth  of  George  Sand,  an  article  ap- 
pears in  the  Revue  Soclalistc  (Paris),  by  Marius-Ary 
Lebland,  on  the  great  novelist  as  a  Socialist.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  her  early  life,  he  declares,  made  George 
Sand  a  Socialist.  Her  unhappy  marriage  gave  her  an 
insight  into  the  economic  dependence  of  woman,  and  in 
most  of  her  works  one  can  find  the  infiueuce  of  her  So- 
cialistic thought.  This  is  particularly  so  iu  *' Indiana" 
and  in  **■  I^lia."  George  Sand  also  did  some  political 
pamphleteering  during  her  friendship  with  Michel  de 
Borges.  In  addition  to  the  articles  of  political  propa- 
ganda, Madame  Sand  wrote  the  following,  which  may 
be  called  really  Socialistic  novels:  "Horace,"  **Con- 
suelo,"  "The  Countess  of  Rudolstadt,"  "The  Miller 
of  Angibault,"  and  "  The  Fault  of  Monsieur  Antoine.*' 
Madame  Sand  was  also  stirred  by  the  great  revolution 
of  1848.  Indeed,  from  an  examination  of  her  correspond- 
ence,  this  writer  says  that  the  February  of  that  year 
was  the  beginning  of  her  second  youth. 

Has  England  Cheated  France  ? — An  anonymous 
writer  in  La  Prance  de  Demain  (France  of  To-morrow), 
who  signs  himself  Commandant  Z.,  analyzes  the  recent 
Anglo-French  agreement  from  a  military  point  of  view. 
His  general  opinion  is  that  France  has  yielded  much 
more  than  she  has  gained  ;  that  England  has  given  up 
comparatively  nothing  of  military  value.  He  feels 
especially  bad  over  the  provision  that  France  shall  not 
fortify  the  Moroccan  coast  opposite  Gibraltar,  while 
England  is  permitted  to  retain  her  armaments  and 
strongholds  ou  the  great  rock.  [She  has  held  Gibraltar 
just  two  hundred  years  last  month.]  The  famous  agree- 
ment calls  for  a  free  passage  of  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar. 
If,  says  this  writer,  the  diplomats  really  wanted  a  free 
passage  through  the  strait,  the  prohibition  against 
fortifying  its  shores  should  apply  to  both  of  the  con- 
tracting parties.  "  England  and  Spain  preserve,  on  both 
sides  of  the  strait,  their  strongholds  and  their  naval 
bases,  and,  therefore,  it  results  that  the  free  -paasage  is 
aasured  to  the  British  fieet  only."  He  believes  that 
England  threatens  France  under  the  mask  of  Spain.  The 
latter  country,  he  says,  is  incapable  of  the  necessary 
military  and  financial  efforts  for  developing  Morocco. 
France  alone  has  the  stability  and  resources  to  accom- 
plish this.  But  the  Spanish  nation,  he  insists,  will  be 
the  first  to  profit  by  French  work  and  sacrifices.  It  will 
be  the  Spanish  peasant  who  will  colonize  Morocco. 
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NOTES  ON  RECENT  AMERICAN  PUBLICATIONS. 


t,ETTERS  AND  MEMOIRS. 
E  pnbllcatioD  o(  Lord  Acton's  LetMrs  to  Mary 
GUdatone  (Macniillan)  B^IdH  oiie  mora  to  the  liHt 
u  l&tely  publisbed  on  Eaglish  politico  and  lll«r- 
>f  the  laxt  Stty  years,  but  difTers  from  the  others 
ig  a  distinct  ad- 
to  the  contem- 
■y  InfonnatioQ 
««  BobJectH. 
ttters  were  ad- 
1  to  Mr.  Glatl- 
.  clerer  dangh- 

8   stay  OD  the 

dl8B^  and  with 
Mptlon  of  a  few 

pentonal  pns- 
are  printed  in 
entirety.  Cov- 
a  marvelouBly 
range    of   siib- 

.hs  letters  prove  lord  actoh. 

ActOD   to  hHve 

prodigy  of  learDing.  His  chief  iuterent  in  life  was 
llsm,  not  only  in  politics,  but  in  religion  an  well, 
ia  letters  reveal  a  remarkable  accumalation  of 
sdge  of  economics,  politicn,  aDd  literature  from 
A&dpolnt.  The  letters  contain  frequent  mention 
-man.  Manning,  and  other  celebrated  churchmen  ; 
en,  Lecky,  and  Gardiner  among  the  historians ; 
101^  Eliot'H  name  can  be  found  on  forty  different 

An  appreciation  of  Lord  Acton,  by  Mr.  Hertiert 
ivbo  edil«  the  letterx,  prefaces  the  text, 
publication  of  tlie  "  New  Letters  of  Thomas  Car- 
Lane)  will  be  of  Interest  to  those  people  only 
re  either  close 

;  the  great  es- 
The  selection 

namber  of  ]el> 
ddr 


led  in 
>   bis 


r,  brother, 

from  leae  on. 

contain  almost 

g  ol  interest  to 

Hide  the  family 

as  they  chipfiy 

int  only  his 

I,  trepidations, 

Inenses.    Those  trohas  carlvli. 

•ed  to  Dr.  John 

Ig,  Edward  Fitzgerald  and  atewothers  are  not 

Ktnal  In  tone,  but  give  ho  few  opioions  on  sub- 

if  general  interest  as  to  make  tbem  hardly  worth 

itletoremL    The  "New  Letters"  will  beof  value, 

er,  to  cloae  students  of  Carlyle's  style  and  to 

>fffcl"g  Intimate  details  of  his  life. 


HIBTORICAI.  V 
A  monumental  history  of  the  world,  in  twenty-flve 
volumes,  as  told  by  the  greatest  historians,  has  been 
complied  and  edited  by  Dr.  Henry  Smith  Williams, 
and  issued  by  the  Outlook  Company.  It  is  entitled 
"The  HiatoriaoH'  History  of  the  World:  A  compre- 
hensive narrative  of  the  rise  and  development  of  nations 
as  recorded  by  over  two  thousand  of  the  great  writer* 
of  all  ages."  The  volumes  are  handsomely  bound  and 
Illustrated,  and  appear  to  be  exhauHtive  iu  every  par- 
ticular. The  flrst  volume  comprises  the  Prolegomena 
and  the  histories  of  Egypt  and  Mesopotamia.  The  bulk 
of  the  work  seems  to  be  made  up  of  direct  quotations 
from  anthorities,  which,  the  editors  assure  us,  are  cited 
with  scrupulous  exactness.  These  are  handled,  how- 
ever. In  such  a  clever  and  novel  method  that  the  casual 
reader  would  scarcely  know  that  the  wliole  was  not  tbe 
work  of  a  single  writer.  An  illustration  of  the  scope 
and  authenticity  of  the  work  may  be  gained  from  tha 
title-page  of  the  history  of  Egypt,  which  shows  that  It 
Is  based  on  such  autboritiea  as  Brugsch,  Budge,  Bun- 
sen,  Chabas,  Lepsius,  Mariette,  Maapero,  Meyer,  and 
Flinders  Petrie.  The  characterization  of  "  Egypt  as  a 
World  Influence  "  is  by  Adolph  Erman,  and  additional 
citations  are  made  from  the  old  Homan  Aelianus,  the 
Bible,  Blot,  ChampoUion,  Georg  Fibers,  Amelia  Ed- 
wards, Herodotus,  Josephus,  Mahaffy,  Manetho.  Maun- 
deville,  Pliny,  Plutarch,  Savnry,  IStmbo,  and  many 
ancient  papyrus  records.  The  siibjeets  of  the  first  four 
volumes  which  have  come  to  our  notice  are:  Volume  L, 
Egypt  and  Mesopotamia ;  Volume  II.,  Israel,  India, 
Persia,  Phoenicia,  Minor  Nations  of  Western  Asia ; 
Volume  III,,  Greece  to  the  Peloponneslan  War;  Volume 
IV.,  Greece  to  the  Koman  Conquest. 

The  eighth  volume  of  "The  Cambridge  Modem  His- 
tory" (Macmillan)  treats  of  the  French  Revolntion. 
We  have  already  several  tlraes  called  attention  to  the 
excellent,  comprehensive,  and  scholarly  character  of 
these  modem  histories,  which  were  originally  planned 
by  the  late  Lord  Acton.  This  volume  is  a  library  In  it- 
self on  that  tremendously  significant  period  In  human 
history.  The  editors  have  digested  and  marshaled  In 
logical  sequence  the  vast  area  of  facts  which  one  must 
know  in  their  proper  relations  to  understand  the  great 
upheaval.  The  style,  while  not  brilliant.  Is  smooth  and 
clear.  This  volume  contains  eight  hundred  and 
seventy-five  pages,  and  is  provided  with  an  excellent 
index,  bibliographical  lists,  and  other  useful  supple- 
mental features. 

A  STUDY  OP  THE  BRITISH  CHARACTER. 
The  work  of  £mile  Bontmy  on  "  Tbe  English  People : 
A  Study  of  Their  Psychology"  has  just  appeared  in 
translation.  M.  Boutmy  was  a  close  friend  and  fellow- 
worker  of  Taine.  His  method  of  study  is  the  same  as 
that  of  his  master.  He  traces,  with  patient  French 
thorougbnesa  and  logic,  the  relation  between  British 
political  history  and  the  British  national  psychology, 
seeing  behind  a  political  system,  as  Taine  did  behind  a 
lit«rature,  the  workings  of  climate,  geography,  man- 
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iienEuidcustcniB,re1igiotiaiidnatioDAU<leaIa,all  (orm- 
Ing  and  informing  the  EQglish  people.   M.  Boutmy  is  a 
member  ol  the  French  Inntitute.  and  has  already  wril^ 
t«n  several  works  on  this  same  subject :  "The  EnKlish 
Constitution,"  "StudiesinConstitutionalljtw— France, 
England,  and  the  Unit«d  Stat«s."    It  is  fitting  that  the 
introduction  to  this 
translation  should  have 
been    written   by   John 
Edward  Boiiley,  a  corre- 
sponding member  of  the 
French  Institute,  and 
author  of  a  very  schol- 
arly work  entitled 
"  France."     Mr.   Bodley 
expresses  admiration  for 
the   thoroughness   and 
fairness  of  the  volume : 
but,   he  says,   "while  it 
dealH  with  British  insti- 
tutions in  their  relation 
with    British    character 
and  British    life,   every 
iMiu  BOUTMY.  page  HhowH  It  to  be  the 

work  of  an  alien  band." 
The  point  ot  view,  he  says,  is  the  one  from  which  a 
Franchmnn  inevitably  regards  social  and  political  phe- 
nomena. Mr.  Bodley  further  believes  that  while  M. 
Boutmy'a  work  is  primarily  a  psycholt^ical  analysis  of 
the  British  people,  its  most  probable  result  will  be  to 
"lead  Its  English  readers  to  an  understanding  of  certain 
potntsofFrench  character  which  will  never  have  struck 
tbem  during  their  passage  over  French  territory." 

THE  SLAV  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD. 
Dr.  Wolf  von  Schierbrand's. "Russia"  (PutnamB)iH 
characterized.  In  the  subhead,  "a  study  of  the  present 
conditions  of  tbe  Russian  Empire,  with  an  analysis  of 
its  resourceH  and  a  forecast  of  its  future."  It  is  really, 
however,  a  keen  dissection  of  the  weaknesses  of  Russia 
oud  the  Russian  people.  Dr.  von  Schierbrand  has 
Ktndied  the  subject  from  first-hand  information,  and  it 
U  not  a  cheerful  future  he  prophesies  for  the  empire. 
The  last  sentence  in  the  book  is  a  recapitulation  of  the 
whole,  "Glory of  foreign  conquest  is  but ahollow  thing 
when  it  means  continued  misery  at  home,  when  succees 
abroad  would  be  equivalent  to  neglect  tit  urgent  do- 
mestic needs."  "Some  of  the  chief  reforms  needed" 
can  be  brought  about  in  either  of  two  wavs,^by  con- 
ceaelons  made  from  above  or  by  a  revolution.  First  of 
mU,  the  bureaucracy  must  be  abolished,  but  the  present 
Csar  has  not  the  courage  to  take  this  step.  As  for  the 
second  alternative,  while  Russia's  vastiiess  will  enable 
her  to  present  an  illusion  of  strength  for  some  time  to 
oome,  every  Japanese  victory  is  bringing  the  revolution 

Quite  a  mine  of  information  about  Russia  is  pre- 
sented In  the  liook  "KnsDia,"  as  seen  and  described  by 
famous  writers  (Dodd,  Mead),  edited  and  translated  by 
Edith  Singleton.  This  is  a  companion  volume  to  the 
one  on  Japan  noticed  In  these  pages  last  month.  It 
consists  of  a  series  of  descriptions  under  the  general 
heads  "Country  and  Race,"  "History  and  Religion," 
"Descriptions,"  "Manners  aad  Customs,"  "Art  and 
Literature,"  "Statistics,"  The  following  well-knovm 
writers  are  represented :  Prlnoe  Kropotkln,  fiUsee 
ReclUB,  W.  n  WtmitW  Harry  De  Wlndt,  Thfophlle 
Gantier,  >  td  Bdwudo. 


Dr.  Frank  Julian  Wame,  ot  the  University  of  Pnm- 
sylvanla,  regards  the  problem  ot  Slar  competition  In  the 
anthracite-cual  mines  of  Pennsylvania  as  but  part  ot 
the  general  problem  ot  industrial  war  now  going  on  all 
over  the  United  Slates  between  native  and  immigranL 
He  sets  forth  his  first-hand  investigations  and  concln- 
sions  in  a  small  volume  entitled  "The  Slav  Invasion 
and  the  Mine  Workers"  (Llppincott).  He  doubts  the 
capacity  of  tbe  American  communities  in  the  cool 
counties  to  assimilate  the  enormous  inDuxof  Slavs  and 
Italians.  The  one  bright  ray  of  hope  lighting  up  the 
uncertain  future,  he  says,  Is  shed  from  the  activity,  in 
these  coal  fields,  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 

A  third  edition  of  William  Dudley  Foulke's  "Slav  or 
Saxon  "has  been  published  as  one  of  the  "Questions  ot 
the  Day"  series  {Futnams).  Mr.  Foulke's  book  Is  a 
study  of  the  growth  and  tendencies  ot  Russian  civili- 
zation based  on  "  the  certainty  of  the  coming  conflict 
between  the  Slav  and  tbe  Saxon."  The  present  edition 
bringsthesubject  down  to  the  outbreak  of  tbe  war  with 

THE  DISCUSSION  OF  ART. 
A  most  sumptuous  collection  ot  Whistleriana,  under 
the  title  of  "Whistler  as  I  Knew  Him"  (Mocmillanh 
has  been  prepared  by  Mortimer  Menpes.  The  volunw 
is  richly  illustrated  In- 
color,  with  reproduc- 
tions of  the  work  of 
both  Whistler  and 
MeupBS,  and  the  front- 
ispiece is  a  portrait  ot 
the  master  by  Menpes. 
There  are  one  hundred 
and  thirty-four  fine  11- 
Inatrations  In  the  vol- 
ume, which  is  really  an 
appreciation  of  Whist- 
ler, the  artist,  by  Men- 
pes, his  artist  friend. 
The  text  Is  racy  with 
anecdote  and  wit. 

MOItTIHBR  HENPBB.  At  last  We  haVB  Tot 

atoy's  theory  of  art  bb- 
marred  by  the  hands  of  the  Russian  oSicial  censor,  and 
excellently  translated  by  Aylnier  Maude,  under  the  ti- 
tle, "  What  Is  Art  ? "  (Fuult  &  Wagnalls),  Tolstoy's  en- 
tire theory  is  presented,  and  supplemented  by  varlons 
special  opinions  ot  the  author  on  particular  torus  nf 
art  and  on  individual  artists, 

ESSAYS  AND  BELLES-LETTRES. 
The  Chautauqua  reading  cours«  for  1904-1006  com- 
prises the  following  four  books :  "  The  French  Revolu- 
tion," by  Shailer  Mathews,  of  the  Univeraity  ot  Chicago ; 
"Ten  Frenchmen  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  by  Dr. 
F.  M.  Warren,  ot  Yale ;  "  The  States-General "  (part  of 
"The  Story  of  a  Peasant"),  by  Erckmann-Chatrian, 
translated  by  Louis  E.  Van  Norman  ;  and  "Studies  in 
German  Literature,"  by  Dr.  Richard  Hochdoerfer,  ol 
Wittenberg  College,  It  has  been  one  of  the  boastsot 
the  publishers  ot  Chautauqua  literature  -that  their 
books  have  been  Interesting  and  valuable  to  the  genersl 
reader  quit«  outside  of  the  Chautauqua  educational 
scheme.  This  claim  can  l>e  justly  made  for  the  booki 
Jtist  issned,  Prot.  Shailer  Mathews'  "  French  Revo- 
lution "  was  written  four  years  ago.  It  received  much 
praise  (or  Its  lucid  style  and  comprehenalTQ,  compact 
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at.    Tbe  translation  from  Erckinuin-ChatriaD's 

it  a  Feasant"  throws  sidelii^hts  oa  the  first' 
look.  It  is  the  story  of  the  events  which  led  up 
reat  revolatioD,  told  by  a  peasant,  iu  a  peasant's 
The  transUtor  has  preserved  the  flavor  of  the 
Dr.  Warren  names  as  the  ten  representative 
nen  of  tbe  nineteenth  century :  Louis  Pasteur, 
}  Gnillaume  Guizot,  Frangois  Marie  Fournier, 
.dolphe  Thiers,  Leoo  Gambetta,  Victor  Hugo, 
de  Bslzai^  £niile  Zola,  Ernest  Renan.  and  Fer- 
le  Lesaepe.  These  have  all  contributed  ta  malce 
I  Bnpremacy  secure,  a  supremacy  which  "does 
on  the  might  o(  armies,  but  on  tlie  charm  of 
.**  Dr.  Hochdoerfer  has  aimed  to  awnlieD  au 
in  German  literature  by  presenting  an  analy- 
nne  German  literary  masterpieces,  with  some 
comments  and  a  short  sketch  of  tbe  respec- 
thors.  His  style  is  lucid  and  suggestive, 
r  books  are  tastefully  bound.  They  l>ear  the 
of  the  Chaatauqoa  Pi'ess,  at  Chautauqua,  New 

jectives  of  English  Speech"  (Funk  &  Wag- 
y  James  C.  Fernald,  of  the  staff  of  itie Literary 
In  a  scholarly  and  serviceable  book  on  a  sub- 
chlBoftenvexIngeven  toeducat«d  people.  The 
ana  and  usages  of  all  connectives  commonly 
'd,  together  with  a  complete  index,  make  the 
.Cable  for  reference  work. 

Bw  collections  ot  essays  by  lau  Maclareo,  "  Our 
tn  "  (Dodd,  Mead),  contains  some  readable  and 
[  papers.  Scotch  wit,  however,  is  not  so  taking 
a«  in  story  form,  and  the  general  consensus  of 

will  be  that  Mr.  Maclaren's  forte  lies  In  his 
ather  than  elsewhere. 

tonic  Legends  in  the  Nibelungen  Lied  and  the 
gen  Ring"  (Llppincott)  is  a  translation  of  Dr. 
1  Wttgner's  version  of  tbe  Ued  by  Prof.  W.  C. 

Ph.D.,  supplemented  by  an  introductory  essay 
e  Legendary  in  German  Literature,"  by  Prof. 
lue,  Ph.D.  It  is  unfortunate  that  Dr.  Schult^e 
'inpt«d  BO  large  a  subject  in  such  small  space. 
»k  is  of  interest,  however,  and  can  be  recom- 

to  the  young  in  particular,  to  help  them  to  on 
ktlon  of  Richard  Wagner's  musical  dramas, 
ery  useful  books  are  "Lectures  Commercibles" 
Butscbes  Kaufmftnnlscbes  Leeebnch  "  (Commer- 
dersin  French  and  German),  published  by  tbe 
itman  Company.  They  are  little  volumes, 
:abularies  attached.  They  are  printed  entirely 
Lnguage  they  wish  to  teach.  Tbe  German  text- 
ntatns  a  connected  narrative  dealing  with  the 
cial  history  ot  tbe  country,  its  chapters  inter- 
>y  brief  articles  on  prominent  men  or  business 
vho  have  been  of  importance  to  German  com- 
»y  selections  from  consular  reports,  commereial 
ttock  exchange  or  bank  statements,  and  by  a 
abbreviations  and  of  commercial  phrases  the 
T  most  learn.  There  are  also  given  facsimiles 
:  forms  tor  many  kinds  of  business  activities,— 
,  bonks,  freight,  telegraph,  etc.,  maps  of  vari- 
ds.  and  other  useful  knowledge.  The  French 
lows  the  same  plan,  only  It  takes  the  student 

a  bank  and  a  department  store  in  place  ot  the 

little  collection  of  lyrics  entitled  "  In  Merry 
"  (Life  Publishing  Company),  Tom  Mossou 
D  OB  some  of  his  best  humorous  and  satirical 
rbej  an  all  clever,  and  some  of  them  go  much 


"  Wall  Street  and  the  Country  "  is  the  title  given  to 
a  little  volume  of  essays  on  recent  financial  tendencies 
by  Charles  A.  Conaut,  of  New  York  (Putnams).    One 
of  these  essays,  that  on  "Tbe  Growth  of  Trust  Com- 
panies," appeared  in  tbe  pages  of  the  Review  of  Re- 
views, and  our  readers 
are  familiar  with  Mr. 
Conant's  treatment  of 

through  various  arti- 
cles from  bis  pen  that 
have  appeared  in  this 
Review  in  years  past. 
Thepurpos*of  hiswrit- 
ing  here  and  elsewhere 
is  chiefly  to  remove 
misapprehensions  con- 
cerning the  modern  ten- 
dency to  capitalization. 
He  discu.'ises  "  The  Fu- 
ture of  Undigested 


riti 


"The 


ONANT.  Trusts   and    tbe  Pub- 

lic," "The  Function  of 
tbe  Stock  and  Produce  Exchanges,"  and  "The  Eco- 
nomic Progress  of  the  Nineteenth  Century."  The  paper 
on  "China  and  the  Gold  Standard"  is  an  outgrowth 
of  Mr.  Conant's  work  on  the  Commission  on  Interna- 
tional Exchange.  Like  all  of  Mr.  Conant's  wrltiugs, 
these  essays  are  careful  and  conservative  in  their  state- 
ments of  fact,  cogent  in  their  reasonings,  and  convinc- 
ing in  tbe  conclusions  reached. 

An  excellent  popular  pre!>entatlon  ot  tbe  trust  ques- 
tion is  contained  in  Prot.  John  Bates  Clark's  Cooper 
Union  lectures,  published  under  the  title  "The  Problem 
ot  Monopoly  "  (Macmlllan).    Admitting  that  the  indus- 
trial system,  having  de- 
veloped under  a  Tigime 
at  freedom  and  compe- 
tition, has  become  per- 
verted by  the  presence 
of  monopoly.  Professor 
Clark  takes  the  ground 
that  the  best  thing  to 
do  is  not  to  revolution- 
ize the  system  by  the 
method  of  state  social- 
ism, nor  yet  to  follow 
the  method  of   crude 
ant  i-trust   legislation 
and  resolve  the  great 
corporations  into  their 
constituent    elements, 
but  rather  to  retain  the 
PRonssoB  JOHN  BATES  CLARK.     corporatloDS  for  their 
efficiency,  while  taking 
from  them  their  power  of  oppression. 

A  work  entitled  "  Trusts  versux  the  Public  Welfare." 
by  H.  C.  Ritchie  (Fenno),  contains  a  large  amount  ot 
material  likely  to  be  found  useful  in  the  present  cam- 
paign by  speakers  and  writers  engaged  in  a  discussion 
of  corporation  evils. 

A  new  and  condensed  edition  of  Adam  Smith's 
"Wealth  of  Nations"  has  been  prepared  by  Hector 
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SEVERAL.  NEW  NOVELS. 

At  this  time,  when  the  city  of  St.  Louis  Is  brotight  oo 
promioently  before  the  public,  a  novel  of  old  St.  E<oiiis 
at  the  time  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  as  a  baclcKrcnind 
is  not  untimely.  "The  Kotw  of  Old  St.  Louis  "(Cen- 
tury), by  Mary  Dillon,  Is  a  love-story  from  cover  to 
cover;  moreover,  It  brings  in  the  peraonagen  InTolved 
Id  the  T.oulHlaiia  Purchawe  neKOtiations  in  such  s  way 
as  to  make  the  story  of  real  hlBtorlc  valne. 

A  new  set  of  stories  entitled  "The  Givers" (Harpers), 
which  Mary  E.  Wilkinx  Freenino  has  just  given  the 
public  dues  not  iKime  np  to  the  high  standard  which 
Mrs.  Freeman  set  for  herneif  some  years  ago.  There  is  an 
exaggeration  of  New  England  peculiarities  iti  many  of 
the  characterH  which  we  do  not  recall  in  her  earlier 

L'!<e<l  as  we  have  been  to  the  mining  story  with  it* 
stereotyjH'd  liackgrouiid  of  dice,  playing  cards,  and 
whiskey,  the  new  novel  by  EllEabelh  Robins,  "The 
Magnetic  North  "  (Stokes),  comes  as  a  distinct  innova- 
tion and  delight.  There  Is  another  side  of  mining  life 
other  than  the  brothel.  There  are  miners  in  whose 
mental  processes,  as  veil  at  in  whose  adventures,  wc 
can  find  intercut,  and  Miss  Robins' experience  in  Alaska 
has  fitted  her  to  tell  us  this  in  a  forceful  niaoner. 

A  new  bonk  which  has  inui^h  of  the  charm  of  "  Eliia- 
beth  and  Her  German  Garden,"  but  with  considerably 
mure  story,  appears  anonymously  under  the  title  of 
"The  Woman  Ermnt"  (Maemlllan).  Those  who  have 
read  "The  Garden  of  a  Commuter's  Wife"  and  tie 
"People  of  the  Whirlpool,"  by  the  same  author,  will 
greet  the  new  book  heartily.  It  U  not  only  well  writ- 
ten, but  it  is  wholesome  and  womanly,  combining  a 
good  (leal  of  plain  philosophy  with  a  flrst-rate  story. 

A  story  of  great  depths  of  pathos,  of  the  beautiful, 
simple  flsherfolk  and  their  life  on  the  coast  of  Labr*- 
dor,  Ik  Norman  Duncan's  "Doctor  Luke,  of  the  Labra- 
dor" (Revell).  It  is  real  literature.  Mr.  Duncan,  who 
Is  professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Kiigllsh  at  the  Washington 
and  JefTersoa  University,  has  taken  the  Newfoundland 
and  Labrador  coasts  tor  his  literary  Held.  He  knows 
the  hearts  and  lives  of  the  flHherfolIc  as  an  open  book. 
Moreover,  he  knows  the  fiea  and  Us  relations  to  Dun. 
The  Htory  Is  announced  for  the  early  fall. 

A  pleasant  afternoon  can  Iw  spent  with  "The  Little 
Vanities  of  Mrs.  Whiltaker"  iFunk  &  WagDalla),  by 
John  Strange  Winter.  This  is  a  story  of  a  proaperoui 
English  upper  middle-cloHH  family,  andof  Itsatiibitioas 
head  and  mother ;  a  coniedy  from  cover  to  cover. 

Anyserious  programme  tor  tlieelevatlonofthe  Amer- 
ican stage  deserves  attention  in  these  degenerate  days. 
Hr.  Hamlin  Garland  has  such  a  programme,  and  he  has 
chosen  to  employ  a  novel,  "The  IJght  of  the  Star" 
(Harpers),  as  his  medium  tor  propa)ninda.  Even  if  the 
book  should  not  succeed  In  its  chief  mission,  it  may  at 
least  serve  to  dislllUBlonize  some  of  those  iDterestlng 
yonug  persons  who  need  only  to  lie  introduced  to  the 
■t«m  realities  behind  the  scenes  of  the  modem  theat«r. 

A  bixik  of  genuine  Western  yams  is  "  t'ncle  Mac's 
Kobrasky,"  !>>•  Wllllain  R.  Ligliton  (Holtl.  "Uncle 
Mac  "  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Ttfi,  Indian  fights  and 
other  lively  frontier  experiences  form  the  burden  of  his 
narrations,  hut  the  attmction  of  the  book  lies  in  the 
hom«ly  Bhrawdnen  aod  humor  of  the  Btory-teller  hli»- 
eelt 
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THE   PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


Tlie  chief  autumnal  fvont  in  Aiiieri 
ttitPiMie  can  life  is  the  opening  of  the  jiulilir 
Sctattt.  BchoolB.  ,  This  autumn,  ihey  havi' 
opened  more  auspicioUBly  than  i-vi>r  )j«fore. 
Never  before  has  there  been  so  prevalent  tlie 
feeling  that  upon  the  eucct-ssful  work  of  the 
sehuole  (leponda  the  future  character  and  well- 
being  (if  the  nation.  The  ]>aBt  summer  hue  wil- 
n<«st.-d  a  vast  and  polyglot  immigration  into  this 
country.  The  taak  of  asainiilating  the  new 
[uipuiation  would  be  alinoet  hopeless  without 
thf  pubtic  schools.  The  recent  growth  of  New 
Vi>rk  City  has  been  at  an  astounding  paci',  and 
many  great  metropolitan  prohltims  have  liad  to 
l>e  faced.  Of  all  New  York's  public  laaks,  that 
of  th'--  supply  of  school  facilities  in  sufficient 
quantity  and  of  the  riglit  sort  has  l>een  the  fure- 
most  and  the  moat  urgent.  The  new  enroll- 
luent  of  children  in  New  York  schools  is  about 
OliO,OtlO.  The  additional  sittings  provided  in 
new  Imildinga  to  be  ojiened  during  the  yeav 
l!iOi  will  have  amounted  to  fiO.ODO  ;  and  as  the 
schoolliouses  are  not  sufficient  to  acconimoilati! 
tilt'  enrolled  pupils  by  80,000.  it  follows  that 
one  in  seven  of  the  cliiMren  will  have  to  attend 
on  the  balf-day  liasis.  Hajtpily,  everybody  fully 
agrees  that,  regardless  of  cost,  the  city  must  bend 
All  its  energies  toward  providing  good  schools 
for  all  the  children,  and  this  same  spirit  is  now 
prevailing  throughout  the  entire  country.  In 
England,  bv  way  '•t  contrast,  the  school  situa- 
tion continues  to  be  distracted  by  the  bitter 
fight  Against  the  recent  Act  of  Parliament 
which  largely  increases  tlie  authority  of  the 
Established  Church  over  the  schools  of  the 
]-e(iple.  Many  adherents  of  other  churchi-s  are 
oiTi'ring  resistance  by  refusing  to  i)ay  their 
srliiiol  taxes.  In  Prance,  furthermore,  the  school 
situation  is  complicated  gravely  by  the  unre- 
lenting attitude  of  the  government  toward  the 
schools  that  have  in  former  years  been  carried 
im  by  the  varioas  religious  orders  under  direc- 
tion of  the  authorities  of  the  Catliolic  Church. 


II  large  a  ]>nrt  of  the  i 
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<b  that  it  will  un- 
iloubteilly  require  siime  years  to  provide  ail- 
e<|U8Cely  for  a  supply  of  elementary  schools 
uniler  \iie    full    ilirection    ami    control    of    the 
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in  an  article  written  for  tliis  number  of  the 
Review  by  Mr.  Victor  S.  Yarros,  of  Chicago. 
A  stubborn  disagreement,  whicb  tlireateneil  ee- 
rions  etrikee  that  would  have  tied  u|)  t)ii>  local 
transit  syatenis  of  Xuw  York  (.'ity,  wan  fortunate- 
ly ainnotbed  ovor  last  month  liy  mutual  (■onueB- 
sions  that  were  aoeiimplislieil  through  tlio  apency 
of  several  skillful  Ubiir  li'jidiirs,  on  the  iini'  aidt>, 
and  some  greut  cajiilalisU.  led  by  Mr.  August 
Belmont,  on  thft  other.  Mr.  Itebnont  is  at  the 
head  of  the  company  whieh  is  just  now  opening 
the  undergnmnd  rnilroad  system  of  New  York, 
and  which  also  ojiei-atufi  the  elevated  lines.  As 
one  of  the  fhief  managers  of  the  niitional  Demo- 
cratie  campaign,  it  wunld  have  been  embarrass- 
ing for  bitii  to  have  a  givat  strike  on  his  hands. 
I'erhaps  the  labor  lenders  felt  justified  in  taking 
some  adviintag*;  of  this  Hitimtinn.  It  will  be  re- 
mem  ben  ^d  that  under  somewhat  parallel  circum- 
stances Mr.  Mit<^liell  and  the  leaders  r.f  the  or- 
ganized coal  miner*,  fnur  years  ago,  thnrngli 
('liairman  Mark  Ilunnn,  pueceedi'd  in  making  fa- 
vorable terms  with  the  gentlemen  who  controlled 
the  anthracite  railroads  in  Tennsylvdnia. 

^sembled  in  Xew  York,  last 

he  vGiiriy  convention  of  the 

""""*       Aiiierican  Bankers"  Association.     A 

great  nUTiitier  ol'  men  connected  with  national 

banks,  savinga-hanks.  and  trust  compftniw  c&iue 

from  every  |iart  of  the  country.     It  wu  of  the 


i>  Bright 


Utmost  significance  to  find  them  almost  with  on< 
accord  bringing  from  their  respoctive  Ktateaam 
communities  iho  news  <ji  excellent  business  con 
ditions,  and  of  a  promising  outlook  for  the  im 
mediate  future.  The  optimistic  tone  of  thesi 
gentlemen  made  a  distinct  impr-^ssion  upon  tli< 
metropolitan  bTisinewi  community.  Mr,  Holes,  i 
prominent  New  York  linunctal  writer  and  editor 
contriliuti'8  to  this  number  of  the  Rbview  Boro< 
valuable  oliservations  upon  this  bankers'  con 
vention.  ITis  article,  together  with  that  of  Mr 
Yarriis. — both  of  them  showing  improvement  ii 
the  tinancial  and  industrial  outlook, — are  im 
portant  as  throwing  light  upon  thuso  nnderlyinv 
condiliouK  that  must  always  affect  the  outconu 
of  a  Presidential  contest.  Other  things  being 
er|UHl.  the  tilings  (hnt  allay  disc<mteut  are  natu 
rally  favorable  to  the  party  in  power. 

Politics Swni-^'-  ''"i*  *""l'l"ni ''sppened  in  proviuui 
unat miipsfd  I'ri'sidential  election  seasons  that  ac 
tgScirncii.  ,|,j|,|y  iitii^r  strong  currents  of  stvcial 
life  have  Hucccssfnlly  comiwted  with  t^olitics  in 
ilaitnmg  pul'lic'  mtenlion.  A  very  dominani 
public  iiin>r.-si.  naturally,  this  autumn,  is  the  St. 
LoniH  Kxpo«itii>n,  As  was  to  be  ex|>oct«J,  iU 
drawing  power  lias  steaddy  increaseil,  and  (k 
tober  and  November  an-  exiwctetl  to  be  the  great 
months  in  point  of  attendance  and  attractions. 
One  thing  that  has  diverted  the  public  attention 
somewhat  from  jxilitics  has  been  the  great  nnin- 
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ing  tho  wci'k  whii-Ii  li.'friiiB  M.ujiiHv.  Ootolier  ."!. 
Thfi  f[»tiirriiijr  will  l.i-  liiryt-.  hikI  will  iiu-liido 
an  iiii)<r('<-<'<li>iit<'<i  luiniWr  of  (iiRtinpiiisheii 
Kiiro|H'aii  ii'lv<<niti-s  r>f  Hrliitniliniiaiiil  oT  social 
))ri>t;i-i'SH  iinii  n'fonri.  Sccri'lBi-y  Hny  will  ri'prf- 
wilt  llii'  I'liiTiHl  Sliili-H  liovi-riiiiioiil  in  welcoming 
tliP  fiWf.t».  'rii<<  i>i>i;;ninul>-  >-i  tlio  war  in  tli<- 
far  Vjh»\.  ami  tlic  ■li-cjiiirul  ciilBinilifs  thai  it  cii- 
tuilM,  HKsnri'illy  >civi'  n'Mr^im  U-v  takiiin  witli  tin- 
«tiiuifi(ni>rifiiisnt'ss!<m-l]  n  nnilnTiii>rustliitl  wliii-li 
phtliilitlirii|)i(-    ttiii'tiin   is  Hlniiit   lo   wi'Ii-oim-. 


<-<->siciiis.  jciiit  ■Ii-Ipmii's.  iitid  i-xti-i'iiit'  ]>ariy  sent 
itifiji  riimiin<j  riiV,  Tliis  year,  Ijy  way  nf  contrjisi 

nil  pivvioni*  .-xtHpn.-ii.-.-.  I'lvsiilent  U-osevcll 
whi.iBHlwHvs  iirMiii[>t  ineviTvihiiiK  tlial  lu-iiiM^ 
■■-.uM  have  'is!s.i.-,i  liis  l.-tt.-i-  <>i  m-<v|.tan.-.-  at  ai.; 

Iiosi'B.  l<iit.  nltlinu)tli  ir  WHS  i'.'H.lv  si'v.-riil"  wwk. 
Ixrltjr.'  it  n].[«-aiT<i.  it  wan  li<-l.l  liju'k  uniil  M.ni 
(lay.  S.'|.I<-nili..r  12.  n.-aily  liir.-c  iii..nllis  aft.-r  1>< 
WH8  mmiiniiti'il.  Kadi  jiarly  relics  n|i<.ii  itx  olli 
ciiillv  ci'miiili'il  I'auiiMiiKii  texlli.x.k  as  tlie  jiriiiei 
pal  a"i'iniii-iit  t..  1.1'  |.laiT.l  in  tin-  limulB  df  in 
Wiirkers  nml  N|ifaki'i-8.  Tlic  licpuMicaii  texl 
lKti)k  was  iti'istly  written  ami  jmt  in  type  hi-'tn- 
the  CliiciiK"  ''"iiventii.il.  it  was  not  iliHiril.iittil. 
however,  until  al.ont  llm  Ist.tf  ^(iptenil.or.  Tlit 
Dcnicicratri  liiive  I.eeii  even  slower  than  the  Et^ 
piililic'ims.  ami  their  cam|.iiign  test-lwiok  was  ii'i! 
especteit  t"  In-  reaily  until  the  very  c-nil  of  Sfji- 
teniher  or  tlie  tiritt  week  in  Octol.er.  the  Hon. 

Josiah  Qnim-y.   "1'    itnstoii,  heiiiff  ll iitor-in- 

chief.  Aw  ft-r-lmlKe  Tarkcrs  letter  of  acci^ptanw. 
which  WHS  loiike  1  forward  to  aa  his  one  fire«t 
and  final  .ifrancc  npon  pnlilii:  alTaire  and  the 
iBHiies  of  the  ['ontest.  the  date  for  its  appearsnif 
was  set  as  late  as  Septeiiilier  2«. 

judatfarker  '"'""  "■'""l"''lf"  '''""  Tiir  liuB  remained 
ns(ftfCoi.'itr»  total iy  devoid  of  any  sipiarely  jouKil 
StiiHim.  |,yi,]i,.  jpsiiee.  Nothing  as  yet  hu 
irly  diselowil  .Indye  Parkers  personality  td 
-Viiieriian  imhlic,  and  hiis  selertion  of  topin 

I    le   of  presentation    have  not    mvoaled 

cry  masterful  gnisp  of  national  aiTain,  oi 
'  delaih-ti  acipiaint^nce  with  thtiiu.     Bat  tfail 


Wlie 


Clticajro 
Otiibtr      Conventions  were  held,  it  was  afji^Htd 

miniinnni  of  politieiil  activiiv  dnrin>;  the  nii.iitlin 
of  Jnly  and  An^'itsl.  and  llnit  the  <-anipai};n  airi 
intinilion  should  lii-e.\|iendeii  vcrvsiiririn^lv  until 
the  l-eniiininn  of  Svpteinl.cr,  Later. m.  tlie  .late 
fur  oiK-niiiK  hostilities  in  earnest  was  po.-iii»)ned 
until  Hei'teiiiU'r  1,1.  Finally,  in  the  lii-st  week 
of  S'l'teniU'r.  the  H'.'puhlican  managers  agreed 
njioii  a  fnrlher  po8t|Kjnenient.  and  tiet'.I.er  I 
was  fixeil  as  the  date  for  the  l>exinnin^  of  a 
period  of  active  cain)wigning  wliicli  should  Im' 
restricted)  pratrtically  to  a  aiagle  muaih.  In  doiiim 
former  campaigns,  we  have  liad  long  and  alMorli- 
ii^  atoalhs  of  nlM■-m■■^•l9^   torcldigbt  pi-o- 


e.l. 


I.een   hi-MUKlit 


Nothing  has   hameHil, 
ta,  that  ii 


the  facr  that 

rh. 

to  niiitli'^s  . 

.f  1 

road^  and    ii 

iidi: 

state  liLisines 

national  elan 

i.lp. 

of  fetlentl  Ml 

pponenta, 

iiwuy  from  the  pi^vftiliag 
Fiirker  as  an  admirable  gSO' 
itdl  pi.ise  and  politick  Hga- 
l^'ri-Ms  of  the  campaign  aMSOP 
.ndnent  the  fai't  of  faia  lack 
•^cL-utivu  work,  and  eepcciallj 
I'lise  of  a  liackgronnd  of  ex- 
liarity  iti  public  mattera  oa 
IV  Thus,  in  disciisaing  ^ 
in  his  s)H^.>c)i  uf  acceptHBDa 

sal  I  that  Lis  studies  of  |k« 

late  remedies.  SubsequHlly, 
party  calM  his  atteation  to 
nimon  law  has  no  application 
onal  eoncerii.  and  that  rail' 
iid  corporations  doing  inter 
1  only  lie  dealt  with  from  the 
I  )iy  virtue  of  the  enactmsnL 
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^^    When  tlita  was  iiointed  "iit  to  Juil^e 

waion  Parker,   he    rocugiiized    hiH   niistaki- 

ivadily  enoupli.  and    it    was  uink'r- 

tbat  he  would  correct  it  in  liis  letttir  of 
auce,  Tht!  niRtor  Ijait  iniportaiice  only  as 
itiu){  a  certain  Inck  of  convictions  fornit^d 
Bunauce  with  the  lonj:  history,  at  \Vas!i- 
, — BO  familiar  t-o  constitutional  lawyiirc 
ave  diailt  witli  federal  rather  than  merely 
concerns, — of  the  strngfili:  To  hrin;;  rail- 
undi-r  pulilic  control  and  to  lin.l  luethods 
«  |>rotection  i>f  the  rountry  iis  a  whole 
t  the  larger  forms  of  imliisfriiil  monopoly. 
ore  than  thirty  years  tlieKe  i|tie^iioiia  have 
wry  jirominent  oneB,  and  [heir  consiiiera- 
y  able  legal  mimls  in  botli  hoiD^es  of  Ton- 
and  in  practice  before  the  federal  courts 
rmed  a  large  partof  the  political  iind  con- 
3nal  history  of  the  United  States.  .ludKe 
r'a  experiences,  having  been  confined  to  a 
?am'r  on  the  Slate  bench  of  New  York, 
e<i  shapisl  his  thinking;  tliat  the  national 

of  (juestious  like  those  of  the  trusita  hap- 
O  he   unfamiliar.      No  one.   however,  will 

liis  ability  to  adjust  himsidf  retidily  l<< 
tional  viewpoint. 


■■sir  a        Another  ilhistration  is  to  bo  found 
rrrmenfar  ui  Judge  Parker's  somewhat  vague 
Suvrrtigntt?  ^\\^^^^^^{t,^^  (,f  ti,,.  I'lijiippine  quifltioD 
in  bis  acceptance  apcccli.     lie  cominittwi  himself 
in  that   document    to   the   i^iea   of    '-iself-govern- 
ment"  for  the   t'ilioiuos.  iukI   his  most  promi- 
nent supporters  amonfi  the  leading  new8]>aiier8 
were  .livided  in  ojiinion  iis  to  whether  by  self- 
government  ho  did  or  did  not  mean  political  in- 
■  le(K;n<leuce  in  the  sovoreijrn  sense.     In  order  to 
clear  up  tiiis  point, 
he  a.hlressed   a   let- 
ter !■>  the  Hon.  John 
(i.  .\l il burn,  for  pub- 
licathin.  in  which  he 
<le,-lared  himself  for 
full  independence. 
^not    now,    but   at 


ropr 


ate 
This 

b«.s  n..t  diir.M-,  for 
my  working  pur- 
Kises,  from  tiie  [jo- 
litiiin  that  is  taken 
iv  Pri'sident  Uoose- 
:l-lr,.JudgeTaft.Mr. 
':iilLU  Root,  and  tlio 
tepublicnn  lenders, 
ludge 


[be 


adopted 
!  id  those 
I  that  while 
pi  ne  inde- 

'  iM  a  future 


'l-his 

attenuated 


are  doing  things  and  i 


distinction 
peal    to    the 
splitting  mi. 
■few  gentle 
academic    il 

bntiM-.'plew 


n  concrete  touch  with 
le  real  pbases  of  suck  proMonisaB  wiihuve  on  onr 
Hiids  in  ihe  manaKp-nient  of  the  Philippine  Isl- 
mU  know  perfwtiy  well  that  there  is  no  ix'ul 

ue^ti'•n  involved  in  this  theort-tical  discussi'm. 
he  Miitui^  of  the  Philippine  lshtn<ls  has  already 
een  li.\eii  liy  the  decisions  «t  the  courts.  Tlie 
Lieiitioiis  of  the  American  jM-ople  as  to  holding 


i|>p]i 


L^  full 


y.xpiv 


ed  in  then 


I  ago,  when  the  subject  was  be- 
.  Judge  Parker's  discussion  of 
im<-nd.-d  in  the  Milburn  letter, 
t  of  the  attempt  to  do  what  Mr. 
■■  improvising  convictions." 
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»*.   o       i.    Again  J  ml  ire  I'arkcM*  liad   fuuiul  an 

The  Speech         ^       .         .  ,     i         , 

on  "Ex-      opportunity  to  liclp  sluipc  campaign 

travagance.      jgy^(Jg  ^^-Jicn.  «»n  SeptciiiblM*  S,  he  was 

visitod  at  Esopus  by  a  st(*ainlK)atl<»a(l  of  Demo- 
cratic cxlitors  from  «litT(M"ent  parts  of  the  coun- 
try who  liad  l»een  ln-out^lit  to^i'tlicr  at  New 
York  in  order  to  c<»nsid(M'  h<nv  ]»est  to  ]>rom<»te 
the  int(?re8ts  of  tlie  party  in  this  campaign. 
Judge  Parker  had  carefully  prepanMl  a  written 
address  to  tin*  editors.  His  principal  theme 
was  the  extravagance  of  tin*  Hei)ubli«-an  govern- 
ment in  national  (»xpenditures.  He  mentioned 
no  specilic  instanc(»s  <.»f  improj)er  appro])riation 
of  public  m(>ney,  but  men-ly  compared  the  size 
of  the  budget  during  the  past  tJiree  years  with 
its  average;  size  in  Mr.  (levflaud's  first  tr*rm. 
Judge  Parker's  advice  to  the  Democratic  editors 
was  tliat  tliey  take  this  theme  nntl  ring  the 
changes  \i\mh\  it  througli  tlie  campaign.  .\s 
party  fighting  generally  goes,  this  is  as  legiti- 
mate as  anything  else.  pri»vicled  the  facts  arc 
stated  fairly  and  not  disingenuously,  .hidge 
Parker's  ])resentation  seems  to  come  a  little 
sliort  of  frankness,  although  noonew^ill  say  that 
there  was  any  intention  to  create  a  false  impres- 
sion. Tlius,  he  cites  the  great  expenditure  of 
last  year,  wlii<h  he  gives  as  |{r>s*J,()()O,O0(l.  and 
then  savs  :  ••  Tliere  is  an  inevitable  result  to 
such  extravagance.'"  This  result,  as  he  proceeds 
to  declan*  in  the  next  sentence.  '•  is  now  a 
deficit  of  forty-two  million  dollars,  instead  of  a 
surplus  in  tlie  annual  receipts  of  about  eighty 
million  dollars.  whi<-h  the  present  Executive 
found  on  assuming  control." 

A    fuller  statement   <»f   our  financial 

Pacts  aa  to  ...  ,  111 

National      couditKMi.    Iiowevcr.    w<»uld    Jiave    to 
Expenditure.    ,.^.,.(,^Ilj/^^»  (J^.  i^^i  ,,f  eliormous  reduc 

tions  of  revenue  caused  by  abolishing  the  taxes 
impos<;d  at  the  brginning  of  the  Spanish    War. 
Furthermore,  th<M'Xci'])tional  oiitlav  «»f  last  year 
was  swelled  by  the  iin-lusion  <)(  :{;.")(», OdO.oni)  paid 
to  the   KreiK'h  eompany  and   to  Panama  for  tin- 
canal   right  of  way.      This   is  to  be  rrgardtvl  as 
an  investment  rather  than  an  itt'm  of  current  ex- 
penditup'.      The  usual  m«'tho'i  would   have  lu'cii 
to  issue  brmds  for  su<'h  a  i)U:]M)St?.      Our  govern 
ment,  ln»wt'vri'.  was  so  w<'ll  provid<Ml  with  money 
that  it  could   make  this  valuable  aequisition  oi' 
property,  —which  mchub's  the  Panama  liailrr)ad. 
a  largr  amount  of  canal  excavation,  and   many 
otlierass»-ts.—(»ut  of  current  cash  on  hand.     This 
ap])n'i)riatiou  of  m«»ney  was  made  with  the  ap- 
proval <»f  the  country  at  large,  and  was  supported 
i)y  tlic  Democratic  leaders  <»f  most  of  the  States 
lliat  will   cast    their  electoral   vt>te8   for  Judg^ 
Parker  tliis  year.     'J'here  has,  indeed,  since  the 
first    administration    of   <x rover   (/Leveland, — ^ 


period  of  sonn^  twenty  years, — been  a  very  large 
growth  in  the  national  expenditure,  but  Judge 
Parker  will  have  to  go  into  much  detail  befon* 
he  can  convinct*  the  American  jn'ople  that  this 
general  growth  of  the  l)udget  is  the  mere  result 
of  extravagance,  and  that  the  Democratic  party 
would  take  us  back  to  budgets  substantially  like 
those  of  ISSG.  for  example. 


On 


Mr.  Parker  himself  particularly  in- 
Comparative  vit(*s  comparison  of  the  total  yearly 
aiatisiics.  ox|)(Mi<liture  of  Roosevelt's  adminis- 
tration with  tliat  of  ('lev(^lan<rs  first  term.  A 
more  useful  sort  of  comparison  is  o\w.  which 
would  also  include  Mr.  (Mevelaml's  second  ad- 
ministration. Speaking  in  round  figures,  tlu?  total 
ordinary  (\\penditun»  of  the  (Jovernment  in  Mr. 
< 'levelainl's  first  administration  increased  fmin 
:>2:>(>,n()(i.(Hin  a  year  to  V'><Ml,()i)(),O0().  Now.  it 
happens  that  th(^  average  ordinary  expenditure 
during  Mr.  Cleveland's  second  administration 
was  x:u;o. ()()(). (H)(),  Every  one  familiar  with  the 
history  of  our  finances  is  aware  that  expemlituros 
wouhl'  have  averaged  fully  «;40(»,(MMI,()0()  in  that 
period  but  for  the  fearful  deficits  in  revenue 
causevl  by  the  failure  of  the  Wilson  tariff  bill  te 
produce  anything  lik(»  ri»venue  enough  to  ])ay 
the  m()s^  necessary  public  bills.  The  (lovern- 
ment  was  obliged  to  e(?ll  bonds  at  disadvanta- 
geous terms,  and,  in  a  time  of  ])rofound  peace,  to 
borrow  enornums  (juantities  f»f  money  in  order 
to  meet  running  expenses,  ['nder  these  circum- 
stances, it  seems  rather  absurd  for  Judge  Par|fcr 
to  invite  <*omparisons  in  the  matter  of  the  luan- 
ageiiKMit  of  public  finances.  The  last  four  years  of 
Democratic  administration,  which  Judge  Parker 
lironounces  so  siqxM'ior  in  fiscal  management, 
exhibited  deficits  exc(;eding  ^itl  r)0,000,06(), — an 
average  yearly  deficit  of  about  $40,000,000. 

.,     ,.  If.    then,   as    Judge    J*arker    plainly 

Hout  Figures  .  ^  t»  •     / 

May  Prove     holds,    •  I'eckless  extra vagaucc     la  to 
Too  Much.     ,^^^  iiiftM-red  from  a  total  growth  of 

th«»  bmlget,  how  shall  we  characterize  the  waste- 
fulness of  the  last  CMeveland  administration, 
when  we  n»member  that  it  used,  in  the  ordi- 
nary expenses  of  administration,  $300,000,000  a 
year,  and  by  so  doing  ran  in  debt  $40,000,000 
a' year,  whereas  the  last  Republican  adminifllim* 
tion  ]>receiling  the  first  Cleveland  term, — XkWHt- 
ly,  the.(iarfieid-Arthur  ])eriod, — had  carried  OB 
the  (fovernnient  very  comfortably  at  the  rate  of 
about  $255,000,000  a  year,  and,  at  the  mmt 
time,  had  piled  up  splendid  surpluaos  of  income 
amounting  to  much  more  than  $100,000,000  a 
year,  with  which  it  paid  off  a  large  part  of  the 
coontry*B  interest-bearing  public  debt  ?  Or,  if 
'  <^  mere  gprowth  of  the  budget  is  to  be  pre- 
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re^rded  aa  due  .to  culjiable  cxtrav- 
U  shall  we  say  wlien  we  compare  tlie 
rolanU  adiniuiBtration  with  the  first 
ge  Parker  impreasively  iDroniis  ua 
ng  Mr.  C'levelnnd'a  first  Uirtn  the 
Dual  expenditure  was  about  t'-^GO,- 
Why  docs  lie  omit  to  tell  us  that  the 
nuai  expenditure  during  Mr.  Cleve- 
id  term  was  $305,000,000  ?  SothinK 
led  to  make  any  radical  change  in 
"s  scale  of  living  in  the  brief  porioil 
e  two  Democratic  administrations, 
lich  Judge  PHrfcer  praisi-s  for  their 
anagement  of  Treasury  affairs  and 
im  fi'om  "reckless  extravagani-e  ami 
e  people's  money."  Yet  the  eec'unil 
id  mini  at  rati  on  was  spendinj;  tlie  |)f»- 
'  at  the  rate  of  #100,(100,000  a  year 
the  first  Cleveland  administration. 
or  to  liave  the  money  to  spend,  was 
n  great  deal  at  high  rates  of  interest. 
ecisely  as  much  justice  and  value  in 
comparative  financial  statistics  as  in 
at  Judge  Parker  presents  in  his  ad- 
!  Democratic  eilitors. 


The  general  situation  may  be  easily 
stated  in  a  few  bold  figures.  Itut  for 
the  failure  of  the  income  tax  and  the 
(ig  results  of  the  "WilsonGorman 
ould  undoubteiily  have  seen  in  the  last 
idministration  a  fairly  well-balanced 
ib.iut  HOO. 000,000,— that  ia  to  say. 
ome  on  the  one  hand,  and  expenditure 
er  hand,  would  have  reached  almnaC 
The  growth  of  the  country  since 
.nd  the  expimsion  of  certain  public 
ve  now  increased  Uncle  Sam's  liouse- 
1  to  h  yearly  average  of  abimt  $.100,- 


000,000.  He  spent  that  much  last  year,  and  also 
purchased  some  valuable  property  witli  additional 
money  that  he  had  saved  out  of  his  recent  income. 
Judge  Parker  does  not  in  the  least  clarify  the 
subject  by  trying  to  make  it  apiiear.  when  he 
mentions  (582.000,000  aa  last  year's  expenditure. 
that  the  mere  figures  themselves  are  evidence  of 
extravagant  living.  .As  respects  the  general  in- 
cri'Sse  of  Uncle  Sam's  housekeeping  bills,  it  will 
not  do  te  say  that  this  last  advance  from  the 
$400,000,000  scale  to  the  1500,000,000  scale  is 
any  more  due  to  "  reckless  extravagance  "  than 
was  the  increaae  from  the  $:i 00. 000.000  scale  at 
the  end  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  first  administration 
to  the  $400,000,000  scale  at  the  end  of  his 
second  administration.  I>oul>tleBs,  a  small  ]>art 
(■f  every  year's  expenditure  is  due  to  log-rolling 
methods  in  Congress,  and  repi-eseuts  siime  degree 
of  extravagance.  But  it  ia  well  known  that 
measures  of  that  kind  are  not  partisan  in  their 
origin  or  their  support.  Nearly  all  of  the  recent 
increaae  in  government  expenditure  ia  to  be  ac- 
counted ft)r,  not  by  aimless  or  rockh'ss  action, 
but  by  the  deliberate  and  careful  adoption  of 
certain  lines  of  public  policy. 

Maoai       "^^^  naval  bill  alone  accounta  for  more 
Siptnim      tlianone-half  of  the  average  annual  iu- 

"""""'"'"  crease  of  ordinary  expenditure.  The 
growth  of  naval  expenses  is  not  due  to  reckless- 
ness  in  the  use  of  the  money.  It  ia  due  simply 
to  the  increase  in  the  size  of  the  navy.  If  Judge 
Parker  is  willing  to  coine  out  and  say  that  he 
would  not  only  stop  the  increase  of  the  navy. 
but  would  reduce  the  naval  catablishmont  to  ita 
size  and  strength  in  the  |ieriod  previous  to  the 
Spanish-American  War,  his  argument  will  be 
heard  with  great  interest.  Jlut  certainly  he  would 
find,  if  he  were  at  Waahington,  that  if  he  were 
maintaining  our  naval  {loUcy  he  would  have  to 
foot  the  bills.  Up  to  the  present  moment,  this 
policy  has  l>een  a  national  one.  and  in  no  sense 
a  thing  of  party  controversy.  The  platform  that 
was  carefully  prepared  on  behalf  of  Judge  Parker 
by  his  closest  friends  for  adoption  at  St.  Louis 
contained  a  plank  just  aa  unequivocal  in  its  ad- 
vocacy of  the  p-ilicy  of  naval  gi-owth  as  the  plank 
in  the  Republican  platform.  This  indorsement 
of  the  navy  was  in  the  platform  as  sent  out  to 
the  country  from  St.  Louis.  Subsequently,  in 
till!  compromist's  and  revisions  of  the  last  liours  of 
the  convention,  this  plank  was  somehow  dropped 
out.  Nothing  to  the  contrary  was  adopted,  how- 
ever, and  there  is  ample  reason  for  telling  any 
intelligent  foreigner  who  might  ask  questions  on 
the  subject  that  the  racent  policy  ot  developing 
a  strong  navy  in  this  country  has  had  the  ap- 
Iir..vHl  of  thoughtful  public  men  in  both  parties. 
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«,  which  was  dated  Uyster  IJay,  Septciiibor 
e  documont  is  not  a  short  one.  tor  it  coii- 
,boQt  twelve  tliousand  words ;  but  tliit 
who  goes  through  it  carefully  will  find  it 
nd  condensed  rather  than  diffuse.  It  is 
Mjauee  it  deals  with  many  topics,  and  be- 
temlwdics  a  vast  amount  of  concrete*  in-  _ 
ion.  <)q  this  matter  of  pulilic  exjienditiirt^, 
■osevelt,  having  first  sliown  the  error  of 
itement  that  there  was  a  deficit  last  year, 
la.  in  a  very  spirited  and  suggestive  enu 
on  of  useful  public  services,  to  show  the 
nee  between  a  true  and  a  false  economy. 
Mwevelt's  mature  an<l  statesman-like  grasp 
national  situation  lias  never  been  shown 
«r  advantage  in  any  utterance  of  his  than 
I  comprehensive  argument  in  ilefense  of 
lifan  methods  and  policies.  .Above  all.  it 
Kshing  in  its  directness,  its  freedom  from 
platitude,  and  its  avoidance  of  vaifue  an<] 
nous  phrasing.  Mr.  Kooeevelt.  of  course. 
WDtinK  a  party  <locument  for  campaign 
id  is  dwelling  upon  the  virtues  and  good 
cments  of  the  )>ariy  and  passing  over  its 
and  clefects.  Nothing  else  was  to  have 
ipected.  Taking  up  the  Panama  matter, 
xiis  the  policy  that  baa  l>efln  adopted  and 
IB  pasMHl  into  history,  and  dei'lai-e.s  that 
ponenta  can  only  criticise  what  has  been 
ij  first  misstating  the  facts.  He  pri'sents 
ne  cumulative  effect  the  record  of  acbieve- 
n  foreign  policy. 

The  stage  has  been  i-eached  in  the 
■  (**  campaign  where  the  country  would 
*  like  ilirect  statements  on  llie  part  of 
illemen  who  are  asking  it  to  repudiate  Mr, 
■elt  in  order  to  put  the  reinsoC  authority 
eir  hands.  M  r.  Roosevelt,  at  least,  appears 
I  the  c^>untry  entirely  into  bis  confidence, 
lis  what  lie  I>elieve8  and  intends.  The 
J  would  now  like  to  know  what  the  gen- 
1  ol  the  opposition  believe  and  intend. 
mu«t  be  flome  chance,  in  other  words,  to 


cross-exam ini'  tlm  plaintiff.  Would  they  sell  the 
ships  and  discharge  the  enlisted  men  of  the 
navy,  and  close  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapo- 
lis '!  Would  they  change  tiie  present  law  which 
Kxes  the  niiuimuiu  of  the  army,  and  reduce  the 
force  to  the  status  that  pn-ceded  the  year  ISOSr 
If  go.  they  would  have  to  a)>andon  the  fortifica- 
tion and  coast-defense  policy  which  was  the  one 
great  hobby  of  tin-ir  former  mentor.  Samuel  .1. 
Tilden.  Theyan^  trying  to  make  scandal  out  of 
tlie  acquisition  of  the  Panama  Canal  property 
and  to  put  the  I'residcnt  in  the  position  of  a 
violator  of  law  and  of  international  good  faith 
in  tliat  business.  (Ibviously.  the  President  was 
carrying  out  the  instnictions  of  law  as  embodied 
in  the  statute  authoriKiug  him  to  si'cure  a  Pana- 
ma right  of  way  if  possible. 

faonniaa  ''''"'  ^'*"*""'  ''»ial  solution  lias  lieen 
Man-faHitaB  accepted  by  the  country,  and  bv  ail 
'■•''*''''■  the  nations  of  the  world,  including 
Colombia  itself,  as  a  fact  of  liistory  as  little  rev- 
ocalile  as  the  Louisiana  Purchase.  What  prac- 
tical iibjert  has  the  ■' Cimstitution  Club"  in 
mind  in  slurring  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  casting  reHeetions  upon  our  State 
Department  and  our  government  in  the  matter 
of  this  Panama  solution  '/  It  was,  in  fact,  a 
non-partisan,  patriotic,  solution. — one  which 
either  party  would  have  given  almost  anything 
lo  have  been  able  to  claim  for  itself  as  a  party 
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Mr.  Fran>';s  W^ivlantl  Higgins.  &  Eucc(«i^fui  n 

■  ■'■-.an'     :'  ' 'it«n.  in   Cattaranjtus  Cnunty.  ? 
V  ■rk,  »>:•■  s.-.-T-,r...i  th.'  iK-tiiinatKiD. 

Carttr  *'^  Iligjiiiis  'iffioial  can-er  iu  > 
o/*r  York  i...ii[!i-s  U'gan  with  liis  elcci 
"■■»»"       as  a    r'tati-  Senator  in    ISUS  (roi 

■  i:,sr!";i't  if.a.'tf  lu  ..f  tin-  tlir.-i-  .-.imuics  lyiuf 
ih:-  t-sir-.-Ui-  WHSt  t-ixi  i.f  thf  scuthi-ni  t 
:-r'i-n!i|i  '■u  ['eiiii^vlvania.  tlii-s.'  l«iiiK 
■v'jQt:--*  ■>;  'riautaii-iiia.  rattaranjj;iis.  and 
l-jrany.  Iin.-;<l'-mally.  mid  for  ilii-  iH^u.-fit 
y.'Unir  stU'lriitir  ''f  fri-i.granliy  whu  aro  just 
su:ii:n!i  iL-  yi^nrs  sclnxil  work,  it  is  to  U' 
!L:;»rk.''i  [but  ilipw  tuuntics  of  llii;  Statti  at  N 
Y.rk  ln-I.^nn  lo  tlit>  Mississiiipi  \'ailev.  Tl 
ail-  ■iraiut-.i  i-y  the  Allcgli.-iiy  Hiv.-r  nn.'l  its  ti 
ittaHe»  iuio  tlit-  <>liio.  ami  iso  into  tin-  Katie 
Wati-rs.  Ml-.  Ili^rpins  reiiiaiii.tl  in  the  Sr 
Sfnatf.  iH-'i'viiiff  fnur  siiccesBivo  tirnis,  until,  1 
years  ago.  in-  doierminod  to  retire  from  i>olit 
He  was.  however,  noiiiinatod  for  lieuteoi 
jrorenii-r  on  the  ticket  with  Govoruor  Odcll,  i 
was  eieeiiHi  in  November,  I9()2,  to  the  <i| 
which  he  now  hulds.  Mr.  lliggina  ia  ailml 
l.y  everyltxly  to  l»e  a  man  of  excellcDl  1 
I'harai'tiT  and  iinlarniahed  public  repuU 
rei'i'id  in  the  State  Senate  waa  era*" 
t!ie  highest  degree.  He  belongs  to  I 
eiiisa  of  intfllipont  htieinesa  men  fitta 

....    ,,.,.„   , .,,.,■....  .r^- ^^  direi-tion  of  affairs. 

nil..  liH-  Uin  nomi-  Ulm         '*  ''*''   '""'"  *^^ded  that  tui 

1,  ,,i,  I,...,.  .....ii.i.i^^M^^  ^^.^^^^^.^^^^.^^^^  si'Wf       lican  (■(Hivention  at  SArfttoBi 

*'"""""'  this  year  be  an  open  one  ;  t 

, I  III.   |.»i'i    [hat   lii>  >'oiild  not  and  say.  the  convention  itRi-lfsliould  select  t 

,1  I  ,, {'I  :,  1 miili.-n       l-emUng  Hem-  rather  tliaii  merely  ratify  a  tiekut  arru 

,  ,,     I.  ,  I    i.iitxi  U  .'\]iit'->»i'd  I  hi'  o|<iiii>>ii  that  it  by  the  inanagei-sof  tlie  machine.      Itii 

,1.    vi,     i;  .  .1   ,.i    III.-  Iii'iid  i-r  rhe   I!e[iuli]ieaTi  nhnxst    iiii[«i8Bibh!.    however,  without  i 

I..  I    il.     li,>|.nlili.;ni-.  w.nitd  carry  New  tiun  in  mcthnds.  to  have  a  really  fres  ■ 

,.■!,,  ,1,1    ,    .l..iil<i    «hdi'  «iih  almost  any  conveiUion  of  either  ]iarty  in  the  SUtta 

.,,1,1. Ill'   U-v  !,'.'ViTuiir  it  Would  York.      Wlicro  there  is  npt>arent  ctaaU 

•..    I,  I.I  I  .>>  II  line  , 'I  lid  \-r\  iijr.-iiiisi  I'lait-  between  rival  iTLanagej-s.  and  the  ineinb 

.i  ' 1,1   ilm,-  II.  iiuikc  the  Stal.!  couvenTi.m  ii|ijioseoneunother  only  in  t] 

,    ..  ,    i> 1  III,        \li-     li,"'l    vms  di'claii'ii  city  as  iiiiluTenls  of  one  manager  or  I 

i,  , I     I.,    I,.-  iIk'  Mill-   Ni'w  Yuik  liLilieSaratofTiiRonvenlioii,  this  year,  tU 

,■      .,    ,    .,,    ., |,u-:,i,i;,.-,  iiilhi.'ii.v,  :iiia  .-m.  villi  candidacy  wart  backed  by  Senatorl 

,,,.|,, 1.1,1    vv,,nlil   n.ii   liHvc  bcc'ii  ihc  UiKKi"" '■""'li'lacv  by  Governor  Of 

■|    I    .     I,.    I  ,  ,,M  iiilli»-iiics.',\c.'iii  ]iis..wii  irt  nl^o  cliairn.an  of  thV  SUt«  Republk 

II,      .,l.-cii..n  W"nhi  have  been  mitti-c  and    llie  now  iimjiiestioned   lead 

nliclming    imhlio    oiiinion  party    organijialion.      .Mr.    Woodruff  v_ 

,,  ,    II,. „.,   |„.|,hcat   ii,aiiap-r  or  maiia-  bcb-rc  a  ballot  cnld   be  taken,  and  oB-i 

II,     „  nil  ii,in.il  .'I  Mr.  UloIh  name  from  lion    Mr,  IliKiri'is  vi-as  nominated   iml 

,\^,    I,  ,     ...  I,,  ii.l,. ,  1.1,1  ii.  lUc  rii|ii.i  diiii  illation  ami    l>y  aclaniiitioii.      In  a  negative  a_ 

,.l  ^11  „. ^.1  i-i  («.•      nnc  w'"'  that  of  Mr.  Iliypinn'   .-andidncy    is    well    regarded.     H 

lV"'hv   !■    \\ '"'"    "'i"  ■'■'"''■'■  "f  ''"'  '^rm'k-  niaina  to  be  m-ch  how  much  positive  strcn(.nli 

'ill  Uvi'iibbiriiit  'i'"'  'or  Ihrce  Icriiis  lieutenant-  can  confribuli' thif  year  to  the  Ropnblican  can 

^nVv*   "'  1'"'  ■■^"''''      ''■'""■""■'■'*"'"'  ''"'"^  '•'  =""'    '■"•■''"•'■  '■    remaing  u>  lie  seen  wliether 
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imputation  th&t  Mr  Higgiiis  is  Governor 
personal  eelection  can  be  made  to  count 
ig  against  him  with  the  voters.  There 
tvery  retison  tor  the  opinion  that,  it  elected 
or,  Mr.  Higgina  would  sbow  decisive 
'S.  He  18  popular  and  esteemed  in  the 
1  enil  of  the  State,  and  his  chief  deficiency, 
le  party  standpoint,  would  seem  to  l>e  the 
(Xtent  to  which  he  ia  Icnown  to  the  voters 
■  York  City. 

For  lieuteaant-govemor,  the  conven- 
Mu  tion  nominated  Mr.  M.  Linn  Uruce. 
'"■  a  New  York  lawyer,  forty-four  years 
•.  HiKgins  being  forty-eight.  Mr.  Bruce 
t  held  office,  but  has  been  active  as  a 
.1  speaker,  and  served  as  chairman  of  the 
Scan  County  Committee  of  New  York 
ir  when  Mr.  Seth  Low  was  running  for 
When  Judge  Parker,  on  acci'plinff  the 
tion  for  the  Presidency,  resigned  his 
chief  judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
or    Odell    appointed   Judge   Edgar   M. 


CuUen  to  that  office.  Judge  Cullen  is  a  Demo- 
crat, and  has  Wen  on  the  State  )>ench  since 
1880.  He  was  designated  by  Governor  Roose- 
velt, in  180!),  for  the  Court  of  Ajipeals.  The 
Bepublican  convention  at  Saratoga  confirmed 
Governor  Odeli's  temporary  designation  by 
nominating  Judge  Cullen  for  Judge  Parker's 
post  as  chief  judge,  this  being  an  elective  office. 
It  was  thought  that  the  Democrats  could  bai-dly 
do  otherwise  tlian  ratify  this  nomination  of  a 
good  judge,  well  known  to  belong  to  their  own 
party,  although  it  wiis  reported  that  (Jovernor 
(kiell  had  thereby  emliarrassi'd  ex-SeuHtor 
David  li.  Hill,  the  "Democrtitic  chief,  who  bad 
previously  mapped  out  a  different  |iri>grammc. 
'I'lie  rh'mocrats,  in  tbfir  convention  at  Saratoga, 
on  September  20,  conc'urr.-d  in  the  choice  of 
Judge  Cullen.  who  will  tbei-efori'  succepil  Judge 
Parker  as  chief  judge  of  tiie  <  'onrt  of  Appeals 
without  njiiM'sition.  Fur  anothi-r  vacancy  in  Ihi- 
Court  uf  .\ppeals,  the  Republicans  nominated 
Judge  "William  K.  Werner,  who  has  l.een  long 
on  the  Sbite  l^nt-h.  Other  nnnips  on  the  full 
State  ticket  are  principally  those  of  the  present 
holders  of  the  offices.  The  platform  is  orthodox 
in    its    party    doctrini'S   and    prriises    President 


H'» 


•vplt. 
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ins.  'I'lic  groat  B|)«'oh  of  llio  Kcpublican 
::iir  liiul  been  made  by  tliB  Hon.  J.  Slc4! 
ill  liis  ffiiafity  as  tciniiorary  chairman 
r;-. >i.(.mling  oratorical  effort  at  tin;  Deia 
Ci'iivetitioii  was  assigned  to  Judge  Wil- 
V    HiTiililowiT.   an  eminent    lawyer  aoil 


.-Bv  ^  laniliilate  for  governor  was  agreol 
"f'-.v.y  ii]>im  Hilly  after  protracted  cqnfer 
"■'"'"'  eiicfs.  At  one  time  it  seemed  prob- 
!.■  Ibai  r..T[i|itn)ller  (Jrout,  New  York  Citj't 
I'f  linam-iul  uflticfr.  wimld  be  cboaen,  but  lie 
s  i.i.i.,.M'd  l>y  Tammany.  The  choice  finalk 
I  u!".ii  .ludgo  I).  C'ady  Herrick.  of  Albanj. 

some  years  iiaetaSuprcmerourt  ju8tice,aiid 
ii;.iiilu-r  uf  wlial  iu  known  aA  the  Appelbw 
Listi.n  of  till?  New  York  fJtate  Supreme beuch. 
r.-re  K.iin;r  on  ibe  ben.'li,  Jiulgo   Herrick  *U 

iKtiv.'  lawyer  nii.i  n  conspicuous  Deniocritii' 
tii.-i:.ii  i.f  tlio  city  and  county  of  All«By, 
er.'  for  many  yearH  lie  was  the  iuvflteraU 
■imi'tit  wiiliin  the  jwrty  of  the  Icadanliip  of 
vi.l  li.  IliH.  I.at«ty,  In-wevor.  tlicre  Hemt 
i:ivr  been  full  reconciliation.     Jmlgo  Herrict 

■  l''iiK  1 n   upon   i>articularly  cordiol  term* 

1i  TiLiutiiany  Hull,  and  the  final  agrveitient 
•II  hill)  on  Sei>timljer  21  was  said  to  ))c  dw 
I.e  l.eli,.f  ..f  Judge  I'arki.T  and  the  campatfca 

iiiigers  tlifit  the  candidate  must  lie  a  man  in 
fiilli-fil  soiiw  iigi-eeable  to  that  organ i /at ii in. 

■  lieuieiianigovLTn.T,  the  man  st-k-cleil  v*i 
rriincip  liurton  Harrison,   now  a  TainniaiiV 
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aent&tive  in  CoDg»SB,  a  bod  of  tbe  late 
lurtou  IlarriBon,  and  of  a  motbor  who  ib 
'  our  best  writers  of  fiction. 

The  Democrats  are  counting  New 
JJJ^     York  with  their  reliable  assets.     The 

Republicans  havt'  the  State  in  thdr 
till  column.  The  Democrats  can  figure  no 
J  elect  JuOgu  I'arker  without  Now  York. 
as  the  Republicana  fi'd  fairly  i-onfijfnt  of 
ng  enough  other  Statca  to  elect  lioosi'vclt 
if  the  Empire  State  shuuld  return  to  its 
il  Democratic  allegiance.  Hitherto,  the 
Any  cohorts  have  not  been  zealous  for 
r,  nor  have  they  been  la<:tfully  treati-d  by 
UUtgen.  T.'Bualty.  liowevir,  before  flection 
Tammany  ia  i)aciiie(l  by  soim-  surt  of 
CftI  eon  Bide  rat  ion.  and  so  it  \#  likely  to  be 
■ear.  More  tlangi'rouB  than  the  [lossible 
lany  diasatis faction  is  the  si'an'ely  veiled 
goeaa  of  the  Bryan-Hearst  elements  to  see 
!  Parker  lose  New  York  and  the  country. 
these  leaders  projjose  to  uiaintiiiii  their 
regularity  and  to  give  oBtenBil>le  su[j]H)rl 

■  ticket  L  but  the  Hearst  news]i!ipers  have 
soniewbut  less  than  convinciuK  and  irn" 
e  in  their  work   for  Parker.     They  have. 

■  othi-r  hand,  treated  the  l'o])uliKt  candidate. 
houiHs  K.  WatBon,  with  much  consideration. 


i-*miir  of  the  smte  uf  Nuw  York.) 


Watten  ''"'  ""'^'  "i<'"'"l'olil»n  newspaper 
a^Hia  that  printed  Wiitson's  great  speech 
c„mp«itn.  ,,(  acccplHuee  in  full  was  the  New 
York  Kri-iiiri'/  J;iir—i/.  l.ct  im  here  cull  atten- 
tion t.i  Mr.  Walter  Wellinau's  remarkable  trib- 
ute to  Mr.  Wntson  in  this  number  of  the  Revikw 
OK  Hevikwh.  In  our  ,luly  number  appeared  an 
article  on  the  Hepublican  ean.Hdatc  by  a  friend 
and  supporter  eminently  ■|unlilied  to  present  Mr. 
Hoosevelts  character  and  hi.«  public  and  private 
ijualities  to  the  eoiiiitry.  In  our  isBue  for  Au- 
gust, the  iM-rsiiiiHlity  and  litm-ss  of  Judge  Par- 


M-X  forth  bv  Mr. 


tion  to  Judge  Parker  h 
him  better  iinHlifieniions 
Instead  of  stdectiiig  us  tl 
the  Populist  ciindidiite  o 


■id  man. 


vhose 


vla- 


jk. 


L-ba 


died  i 


8  i-andidaey  gave 
any  otln-r  writer, 
ter  of  a  sketch  of 
his  piditical  sup- 
rvicH  the  j)eu  of  a 
political  writer, 
high  estimate  of 
the  iiioiv  significant. 


1  but  independei 
Mr.  Walter  Welhnau.  who« 
Mr.  Watson  is.  tli 
It  is  not  podsilile  lo  make 
ot  the  streujrtb  iit  llie  jxills  that  the  Populist 
licki-t  will  secun-.  but  there  is  a,  fair  chance  that 
-Mr.  WatMin  uiiiy  win  the  votes  of  a  consider- 
:ii'!e  ]iereenrHge  of  ihe  men  who  hsve  hitherto 
f.dloweil  Mr.  Bryan  devotedly,  and  of  those  who 
hoped  U.  nominate  Mr.  Hearst  at  Si.  L-mia. 
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ri*.i  . 

perf^c-.ion  of  svBti;iti 
lUl  ::;*>■  w.-ll  'liave 
arouse  I  ili*:  euvv  of 
ttie  <.pj-jii:tion.  Tlift 
iMo'^rau  havft  not 
be*n  ^■^  U-nnniili-  in 
■ecuriny  yjerfe<'t  sya- 
tem 


PresiJent  Roosevelt  returned  loWasli- 
x^-'n  from  his  sojourn  at  OystiTUa^ 
vn  TLureday,  iSeptember  22.  He  lias 
<_''.  with  tlie  campaign  situation,  but 
rfere-l  in  any  way  with  tlio  full  author- 
'"'urtelyou  as  chainnau.  Tlie  opera- 
■  Rt'putilican  oampui);nhavel)eeQcar- 
ier  Mr.  Cortolyous  ilirwtion.  with  a 
and   a   lack   of   friction 


the 


ul   ^ 


rk.    Mr. 


enior  of  MtuaacliuBe 


TaiE^rt.  the  chair- 
man, has  l>een  under 
r  o  n  e  t  a  n  t  critioism, 
and  laijt  nmuth  lie  was 
sail  Ki  have  been 
practirally  supersed- 
ed at  the  Xew  York 
faea<]']uartcrs,  Sena- 
tor (joniiun,  of  Mary' 
land.  Iieint;  broUKht 
in  as  the  real  mana- 
ger,— Judjfi;  I'arker  himsi'lf  ojicniiif;  beaihpiar- 
ler»  at  the  new  Hotel  AsUir,  in  nrdfr  to  spend 
a  numlx'r  ot  days  each  week  in  clnse  tnui-li  with 
his  ninna^t-rs.  It  was  uudi-rst«od  last  month 
llist  the  Ih-morrats  wnuld  try  to  broaden  their 
eflorls  an'i  make  them  more  aggressive. 

Thus,  besides  their  fight  in  the  group 
Eat'tn  "f  ^rtati.'s  nominally  admitted  to  be 
"•'"■  doubtful,  thi'V  were  planning  to  push 
lb"  war  n-Holutflv  intontlior  States,  in  Massa- 
diU'^-'f'.  tlii-y  K'-inn-d  for  their  candidate  for 
K'^vrti'jr  a  very  jHtpular  business  man,  Mr. 
Wi;;iarii  I,  I>ouK!aH.  of  Urockton,  tlieshoemanu- 
fariuf-r  wh"si-  fac^'f  is  familiar  to  all  newspaper 
r*a«i.--  'V.:-.  '■otinerti.ut  iJemocrats,  who  will 
irjai;!-  a  rinrii^i'-UH  i.ffort  t"  <-arry  their  State,  have 
fj  ■'.  i.aT'-d  Jud;."-  .\,  Ileaton  Kobertson,  of  New 
Mh-.-ii  'or  ifov'-rtior.  The  liepublican  conven- 
■  >r,  .■■,■■*  a  -A-T'-k  lateral  Hartford,  in  the  middle 
o'  —;■•:■. r-T  and  nominated  Lieut. -(iov.  Henry 
)i<-  ■•■•'.•  ',:  ■'.«:  i-JTv.  fnr  the  governorship.  The 
i;-..,;.  ::.-;:  »■<■  said  to  be  not  well  pleasL'd  with 
I-.'-  '  ■;..'.':■ ';'Ni  I)i!moi.'ralic  ticket.  Like  New 
Ji-iwy  ;;>.-.M-vfci-.  1,'onnerticut  must  Im  included 
in  ih.-  for<-i-astfl  of  a  Parker  victory.  The  Re- 
puldir'anii  in  Ni'w  Jersey  have  nominated  for  the 
govenior»)i)p  a  wf  11  known  i^tate  leader,  ex- 
Senanir    Kdw.-,r.i    fn^j^r    f^tok.-s.     The   Tloirm- 


craiic  convention  bad  already  nominated  Hr. 
Charles  C.  Black,  of  Jersey  C'ity.  In  Delaware, 
the  Democrats  are  running  Hon.  Caleb  S.  Pen- 
newell,  of  Dover,  for  governor,  and  there  are  two 
Hppubli<-an  tickets,  with  compromise  probaUe. 

(11  staitt     "'*'  prospects  in  Indiana  and  Illisoi! 

Farthrr  did  not  scem  bright,  but  Mr.  Taggart 
"""■  maintained  his  air  of  cheerfolnesi 
and  confidence  witii  n-speet  to  his  own  portion 
of  the  country.  Ijreat  hopes  were  placed  bythe 
Democrats,  furthermore,  npon  the  aitoatioB  in 
Wisconsin.  They  have  put  m  noRiinatioo  for 
governor  lion.  George  W.  Peck,  tlia  jonnalist 
and  humorous  writer,  of  Milwaukee,  who  ■erred 
as  governor  from  1K91  to  1893,  and  wko  hu 
many  elem(mts  of  popularity.  The  breuh  be- 
tween the  rival  factions  of  the  Repablieaaa  had 
not  been  lessened  last  month  at  the  tinie  of 
our  going  to  press.  There  liad  been  no  doeiaioB 
rendci'ed  by  the  State  Supreme  Conit  aa  to  the 
question  what  faction  had  the  right  to  lae  the 
Republican  name  and  emblem  on  the  official  Tot- 
ing paper.  Govei'uor  La  Follette's  campaign  if 
said  to  have  stt^adily  develojied  strength  and  tu 
have  won  adherents  especially  from  the  Popo- 
lisls  and  Bryan  Democrats.  It  is  claimed,  on 
the  other  hand,  that,  in  order  to  defeat  La  Fol- 
lette,  many  of  the  "Stalwart,"  or  conservative, 
Hepublicana  will  vote  for  Peck  on  tlie  Dcino- 
oratic  State  ticket,  while  marking  their  balhits 
for  Uepublican  Presidential  electors.  The  Stat* 
is  strongly  claimed  for  Mr,  Roosevelt. 


a  roRTT-roran 


THOMAS  E.  WA  TSON. 


r  :  was  Ailmittcd  tn  tlie  hsw  iit  iiiiieti'CTi  : 
I  187t).  wlien  twenty  years  oUI.  retarned  to 
d  Lome,  tlie  village  of  Tli<j|iis<>n,  ami  liunn 
is  sign.  Mr.  Wutsim  oni-c  oimfessed  to  me 
t  that  time  he  liaJ  scari.'i>ly  ii  ili-cent  cliaiine 
'tiling.  He  hail  lieou  wdi'kiufr  as  a  fariti- 
— torture  for  one  cif  win-h  sliirlit  [iliysiijue. 
wc-tn  sdiool  tt'riiis.  At  tliis  jiiiKjtiiri;  came 
friiin  a  friend — ■■  tlie  kindnfjiw  wliicli  really 
me  a  eliance  for  life,"  us  -Mr.  Wiitson  says. 
af  Ilia  former  sdioulteacluTM,  liol.iert  II. 
e.  agreed  to  trust  biiii  for  a  year's  ljoar<l 
the  stripling  lawyer  was  ■■nettin>r  <>n  his 


TSt  tweuty  dullarslie  earned  lie  i-xi-han|{ed 
gold  [liet-e  and  !-ent  it  to  his  mothe 


■.  hi 


inga  V 


ml  he 


Ilia  I>oar<l  bill  otit  of  that.  '  The  ».eu..u 
he  did  better,  and  bought  back.  larnely  .m 
..  om'  of  the  old  homes  of  )>\>i  fanuly  au.l 
le<l  therein  his  lather  an.l  mother  and 
(^^r  sisters  and  liiiithers.  Tlii'  young  law- 
ivfd  with  them  ;  anil  every  irmrning  he 
lis  dinin-r  in  a  bui-ket  and  walked  tlin-.^ 
I.,  his  law  ..lllee.  and  walked  bark  again 
'  farm  in  the  evening.  'I'lus  year,  his  in- 
■was  *17-1.  The  third  year.  ln>'  again  d..ii- 
lis  inco]iii>.  and  from  now  mi  his  hueinesH 
laol.  till  ho  was  soon  earning  ^rj.lMlii  a 
and  was  able  to  buv  hack  seviTnl  tlnm- 
aer.-s  of  the  lands  wh'ii'h  had  formerly  be- 
J  lo  liis   family.      Is  not  tiiis  a  sweet  Ktory 


18Sn.  there  wasa  hot  light  in  a  Deinocratii- 
convention  in  Georgia.  At  the  climax,  a 
I>ale-faced,  reddiaired  chap  maile  a  spiH>rh 
[ie     losing    side. 

the  andh'nec 
losTile  ;  then  it 
A-ihlwiih  delight 
;he  little  fellow's 
and  elo<iuence. 
-  one  asked. 
oiaheV"  "Tom 
.in.  of  MacDufRe 
:y."  was  the  an- 

Such  was  the 
on  the  political 

of  this  poirt, 
r,  orator,  liisto- 
novelist.    nomi- 

or   President.  mk.  j.  bikhau  «-atwjn. 

ice    that  A   Oeur-  iMr.  Wat^nnVsnii.i 
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gia  country  lawyer 
should  send  to  the 
press  a  history  of 
France  and  a  life 
of  Napoleon  that 
astonished  and  cap- 
tivated the  world. 
Hut  if  i 


nil  < 


nd  V. 


I   tell 


of  n 


what  sort 
he  divine 
fire  bums  within. 
Wallaee  I'utnam 
Reed  knew  Watson 
in  those  clays,^ 
had  l>een  drawn  to 
him  by  the  fulure 
historian's  poetne 
on  '-Josephine" 
and  -Napoleon." 
— and  has  written 


of  hii 


•  'I'wet 


live  years  ago.  the 
poet's  slight  figure, 
flashing  eyi^s,  and 


fe' 


rial)  < 


athn 


r.  WntH,.Trsrt.umlm' 


Hut   it   is  easy  to   see  ger 
himself    has   convinced 


asm  suggested  '  a 
soul  of  flame  in  a 
body  of  gauze.'  lie 
looke<l  like  a  man 
who  would  'live  in 
a  blar.e  and  in  a 
bla.e  expire.-" 
i  in  a  man  afti'r  lie 
:    world    that    it    is 


the 

We  neeil  m.t  dwell  long  on  Mr.  Watson's  po- 
litical  career.  In  Is.s'J,  a  I'emocratie  member 
of  the  Legislature  :  in  l.s.sx,  a  I'leveland  elector 
and  a  Cb^velantl  ntumper  ;  in  ISS'J.  leader  of  a 
fight  against  the  jute  bagging  trust,  which  so 
pk-aatHi  the  fainiers  that  tln-y  insieteil.  the  next 
year,  on  electing  fiim  to  Congress,  and  after  elec-  ■ 
tion  eN]iousin^  the  principles  adopted  by  the 
Farmers'  .\llianco  at  Indianapolis,  gi-oatly  to  the 
disgust  of  his  Democratic  friends  ;  defeateil, — 
■■counted  out  by  the  Democrala."  he  claimed, — 
for  ii'idection  in  ]H'X1  and  \»'.>\.  and  denied  his 
Heat  by  tbe  House  on  Contest  ;  in  lf*!l'i,  l-eluc- 
tanlly  aeceptintr  the  X'ici-Pii-sidential  nomina- 
tioiL...n  till'  llrvan  ticket,  and  afterward  claim- 
ing that  till'  lleiLLocratic  managers  did  not  deal 
fairly  with  thi'ir  I'opiilist  allies;  and  in  1!I04. 
accepting  an  unsought  nomitiation  as  the  Popu- 
list  candidate  for  President,  reluctantly  yielding, 
he  says,  because  the  Democracy  had  completely 
turned  its  back  upon  its  former  frienilsand  sui 


Davii.  R  Hii.i,:  "Tliislsiny1««t  furrow!" 


From  tbeHnof 
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knots,  which  would  permit  her  to  overhaul  any  : 
vessels  of  the  Japanese  line  or  of  the  American 
and  British  Pacific  Mail  lines.  She  is  known  as 
a  transport,  but  carries  twenty-three  guns.  Her 
captain  had  announced  that  her  engines  and 
boilers  were  in  need  of  repairs,  and  asked  per- 
mission to  dock  at  San  Francisco.  Admiral 
(xoodrich,  of  the  Pacific  squadron,  had  at  once 
notified  Washington,  and  by  order  of  the  Presi-  • 
dent  a  thorough  examination  was  made  of  th(^ 
Russian  vessel,  which  showed  lier  to  be  unsea- 
worthy.  At  the  request  of  and  by  agreement 
with  her  captain,  she  had  been  taken  into  cus- 
tody by  the  naval  authorities  at  the  Mare  Island 
Navy  Yard.  There,  by  order  of  the  President, 
she  was  completely  disarmed,  and  her  captain 
gave  a  written  guarantee  that  she  would  not 
attempt  to  leave  San  Francisco  until  peace  had 
been  concluded.  The  oflBcers  and  crew  will 
probably  remain  in  San  Francisco  until  some. 
understanding  has  been  reached  as  to  their 
disposal  between  the  United  States  Government 
and  both  belligerents.  Thus  was  our  complete 
and  impartial  neutrality  demonstrated. 

...  -,  The  defense,  as  well  as  the  siege,  pf 
of  Port  Port  Arthur  will  doubtless  pass  into 
Arthur,  history  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
of  modem  times.  For  five  months,  up  to  the  ' 
middle  of  September,  General  Stoessel,  tlie  Rus-  ' 
sian  commander,  had  maintained  himself  with  a 
dwindling  force, — originally  some  40,000,  and 
now,  according  to  the  best  reports,  less  than 
12,000, — a^inst  f rom  80,000  to  100,000  Japa- 
nese, under  one  of  the  Mikado's  greatest  com- 
manders^ General  Nogi^  a  sketch  of  whose  gallant 
career  appears  in  this  number  of  the  Review. 
Up  to  September  20,  all  reports  which  reached 
the  outside  world  told  of  the  suffering  and  des- 
titution of  the  garrison,  r  It  was  said  that  while 
there  were  provisions  f6r  a  month  or  more, 
these  were  of  the  ♦*  half -ration  "  order.  More 
serious  was  the  shortage  of  ammunition,  reports 
agreeing  that  the  Russian  fire  had  not  been  as 
vigorous  as  formerly,  and  that  the  powder  was 
of  an  inferior  quality^  as  the  shots  did  not 
carry  so  well.  On  August  27,  during  a  violent 
t]iund(ifstorm,  the  Japanese  made  a  fierce  attack 
on  several  flank  positions,  but  were  repulsed. 
<  )n  September  1 ,  they  attacked  again,  and  were 
likewise  repulsed,  but  on  September  12  one  of 
the  most  important  forts  on  the  slope  of  Golden 
Hill  was  captured.  On  September  16,  General 
Stoessel  declares,  be  {epulsed  another  Japanese 
att-ack.  The  city  could  now  be  reached  from  al- 
most every  direction  by  the  Japanese  guns. 
Fires  have  been  frequent,  and  many  buildings 
have  bf«&^  destroyed.     People  lived  chiefly  in 


bomb-proof  houses.  Several  Russian  officials 
and  a  number  of  Chinese  had  been  saying  that 
early  in  September,  when  they  escaped  from 
the  fortress,  the  Russians  were  prepared  to  blow 
up  the  ships  and  the  town  in  case  of  a  success- 
ful Japanese  assault :  also,  that  the  besieging 
army  was  tunneling  under  the  Russian  forts, 
with  the  intention  of  blowing  them  up.  Th«» 
ferocity  of  the  warfare  at  Port  Arthur  is  de- 
scribetl  by  Prince  Radziwill,  who  recently  suc- 
ceeded in  escaping,  as  almost  beyond  imagina- 
tion, lie  declares  that  the  white  flag  was 
spurned  by  both  sides  ;  that  the  wounded  were 
abandoned,  and  that  the  dead  of  both  sides  lay 
unburied  in  the  streets  and  trenches  for  weeks. 

The  Japanese  general  staff  has  not 
Long  Defense  concealed  its  belief  that  the  fall  of 

tent  dependent  upon  the  departure  of  the  Rus- 
sian Baltic  fleet  for  the  far  East.  The  menace 
from  this  now  appears  to  be  a  negligible  quan- 
tity, and,  while  the  Japanese  have  not  renounced 
the  hope  of  carrying  the  fortress  by  direct  as- 
sault, its  capitulation  will  probably  be  brought 
about  by  starving  out  the  garrison.  Has  the 
long  defense  of  Port  Arthur  been  justified  ? 
Captain  Mahan,  as  quoted  in  one  of  our  **  Lead- 
ing Articles  "  this  month,  believes  that  it  has. 
It  was  a  grave  error,  he  holds,  for  Russia  not  to 
send  the  Baltic  fleet  to  the  far  East  some  months 
ago,  but  that  error  has  to  a  large  extent  been 
atoned  for  by  Stoessel's  stubborn  defense  of 
Port  Arthur. 

After  the  crushing  defeat  sustained 
Fleet  starts  by  the  Russiau  Port  Arthur  fleet 
and  stops.  ^^  August  10,  and  the  Vladivostok 
squadron  four  days  later,  the  naval  situation  in 
the  far  East  had  remaine<l  uneventful  until  the 
actual  departure  of  the  much  talked  of  Baltic 
fleet  from  Cronstadt.  On  September  11,  the 
seven  battleships  and  five  cruisers  of  this  ar- 
mada, under  command  of  Vice-Admiral  Rojest- 
vensky,  began  their  long  voyage  with  much 
pomp  and  ceremony.  After  a  few  hours'  sail, 
however,  orders  were  received  to  put  into  Reval, 
and  at  this  writing  (September  20)  the  fleet  re- 
mains in  this  Baltic  port.  The  ships  of  the 
Baltic  fleet  aw  mostly  modern  in  type,  the 
Knlaz  Snr(int(f\  the  A/r.rdndcr  flL,  and  the  Orel 
being  each  of  more  than  thirteen  thousand  tons, 
with  heavy  armament.  The  long  delay  in  the 
departun^  of  this  fleet,  and  its  return  to  port  after 
sailings,  have  lent  color  to  the  suspicion  that  it  is 
not  as  formidable  as  the  R\\s>%\^w  ^v\vcv\t^\?5  ^<sn:^^ 
have  us  believe.  B\xvpo«>m\r,  \X  Vc^  T^"8k^\>3  ^^"^  ^^^ 
the   Pacific,  at  Aeaat  two  mowxXi^.,  «.^^  ^xo\iTiiXA-3 
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iliaiiiatii:  otiiliiig  to  the  rruiiso  ol 
the  RiiBeian  Red  Sea  raiilcrH,  the 
.v,.K./.  in'k  amt  tlie  /'fh-rsl.ii,-.,.  hail 
added  to  the  intpi-esiof  the  naval 


TlR-      K<,V 


i  at 


St.   I'etersliitrg.   rt'plving  to  tlip 
x>r-yU-f.i   of    till-  Uritikli 


iii(I  (>ven  aftiT  tin'  aKii-i- 


three,  would  bo  conBitinod  in  roarliiug  the  aceue 
of  the  war,  ami  tliere  can  Int  littlo  dotilit  of 
Admiral  Tofjiu'a  ai>ility  to  defeat,  if  not  destroy. 
it  in  tlie  cvi-nt  of  il»  reaching  the  virinity  of 
Fort  Arthur.  The  Hriiish  (Joveninient.  nieau- 
while,  bad  directed  its  ontposta.  colonios,  or  jiro- 
tectorates  on  tho  road  to  refutii^  any  iii4Bitttauci> 
whatever  to  lielli)jeri'nt  8hi|)B  on  (heir  way  to 
Kiigiijire  an  enemy  ;  and.  in  reply  to  a  charpo 
tfaat  till-  KuBBian  ndiniral  intended  to  cual  and 
remain  at  Cornnna.  Spiiin.  for  a  longer  period 
than  is  permitted  liy  intcriiali(tnal  law,  the  .-^pan- 
ieh  (loverninent  had  deulaivd  ihut  it  u'i>ulii  n'>t 
I>eriiiit  a  lii- 1  liferent  aet  by  eitlier  power  within 
its  jurisdiction. 

.\fter  much  parleying,  the  Chinese 
"mVim  authorities  had  efTect.'d  the  diiwrina 
B""-'""'  „„.nt  of  the  .UM.I  and  the  i;r..~..,r..;, 
the  two  RuBBiaii  ships  wbidi  t(«>k  refuge  in  the 
harl)or  of  Sliangbai  aft^T  the  i'ort  Aribur  battle 
of  August  1  (I.  and  it  was  reporU-d  tlial  the  Ihtnii: 
which  took  refuge  after  this  battle  iu  the  harbor 
of  Saigon,  Kreuch  Indo-Cliina,  liad  Iwen  ordered 
by  the  Ctar  to  disarm.  The  cruiser  Movik,  whicli 
escaped  from  Tsingtau  on  August  12  or  13.  was 
intercepted  by  .^dinirftl  Kamimura  am)  sunk  off 
the  coast  of  Sakliklin.     An  effective  and  rather 
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llie    IfuRsiHi)    ('OV 

ernment    that 
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to    loeate    them. 

The     Hritieh 
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fiftered  U>  find 
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of   the  Uuesian 

(iiivernnient. 

.■Several  fast  British  cruiHers  were 
then  supplied  with  I'ipber  mes 
Hjigi'B  from  the  Itussian  udmiralty 
to  the  commamlers  of  the  S..,..- 
/iji.v/.-.and  the  Prlrrnhimi  orderiug 
iheui  to  desist  from  further  cap- 
tuivs.  and  these  BritiRh  vessels, 
(ifter  a  week  or  more  of  nnsut- 
eettsful  search,  linnlly  hicatiil 
tin:  Itussian  volunteer  raiders 
olf  Zanzibar,  Southeast  Africa. 
.    to  them  the   orders  from  their 


Rutaia  '"  '■''^  niatter  of  the  w^izure  of  ves- 
and  sels  declared  to  carry  contral)sii<l  of 
contraitKH.  ^.^^  ^ii^  int^tresting  development  had 
been  the  protest  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment to  Russia  in  the  case  of  the  steamer  f'"'- 
i-hnn.  cajitiired  by  the  Vladivostok  s<)uudroR  ef 
runt'-  from  I'ugct  Sound  to  Japan,  already  noti'd 
in  these  pages.  .\u  appeal  from  the  judgment 
of  the  \'kdivo8tok  prize  court  had  been  t«keii 
to  the  imperial  court  at  St.  I'et'-rslmrg.  The 
llritish  and  .\niericau  contention  is  that  freight 
seized  cannot  be  deemed  contraband  from  the 
mure  fact  that  it  was  l>ound  for  the  jHirts  of  a 
iielligcreiit  power,  hut  that  it  is  necessary  to 
prove  it  to  have  been  destineil  for  the  use  of 
the  army  or  navy  of  one  of  the  belligerents. 
The  Ktissian  chdm  had  been  that  '-foodstuffs 
eonsignt^d  to  an  enemy's  port  in  suflieieut  quan- 
tity [u  creut.e  the  presumption  that  it  is  intended 
for  the  u^  of  tlie  government's  military  or 
naval  fori-cs  is  ;"/i((ii  yin-i'r  contraliand  and  suCE- 
cient  to  warrant  holding  it  for  the  decision  of  • 
prize  court,"  The  Kussian  Government,  how- 
ever, on  September  16,  replieil  to  the  Brilisli 
note,  agreeing  to  view  foodstuffs  and  fuel  as  of 


THOMAS  E.  iVATSON. 


•r  :  was  ailmittcd  to  llie  hnr  nl  iiiiictH^n  ; 
II  ISTti.  wlien  twimty  yearn  oUI.  returned  to 
id  honif.  the  village  of  Tlioiiisi>n.  ami  liunn 
is  aigu.  Mr.  Watson  oiu-c  confessed  tome 
\t  that  time  he  Lad  soan-i'ly  a  ilcceni  cliaiigc 
otiiiiig.  He  bad  lieeii  working;  as  a  fanri- 
, — torture  for  one  of  surli  slijjlit  [ilivsiquc. 
^w<-eii  school  tonus.  At  tliis  juiiL'turu  came 
from  It  friend — ■■  the  kindni'S.-^  wliich  veallv 
me  a  t-hancn  for  life."  as  Mr.  Wittson  savs. 
of  Lie  former  schoolteiicli.TS.  liohert  'jl. 
;e.  agreei]  to  trust  biin  for  a  year's  honni 
■  the  stripling  lawyer  was    ■gettiiii,'  on  jjis 


irst  twenty  liolhn-s  he  earm^d  lii'e.vchiinKed 
gold  [liece  and  sent  it  to  his  mother.  The 
year,  hi.-i  earnings  were  fflX'l  gross,  and  lie 
his  lioard  bill  out  of  that.  The  secon-i 
he  did  hetu-r.  and  l.oiiKht  l>",-k.  largely  on 
t.  one  of  the  oht  li.imes  of  his  fanuly  and 
lied  therein  his  fatln'i'  and  mother  and 
ger  sisters  and  Krothers.  Thi>  young  hiw- 
iv^*d  with  th.-ni  :  and  everv  n'loriiing  he 
bis  dinner  in  a  hueket  and  walked  tlire,- 
to  Ids  law  offief.  and  walked  hack  again 
!•  farm  \\\  the  evening.  This  yeiir.  bin  iii- 
was  #174.  The  third  year,  be  again  dou- 
bis  income,  and  from  now  on  his  husine.-M 
asi'd.  till  he  was  soon  earning  ^I'J.OIJn  a 
and  was  ahle  to  huv  back  severa!  tlmu- 
aeri-6  <.f  tbit  lands  which  had  formerly  he- 
■d  til  his  family.  Is  not  this  a  sweet  Mtory 
s  story  of  siruggh'.  sacrifice,  and  success  y 


IsHii,  there  was  a  !iot  fight  in  a  I)i-nioeratic 
eoni-ention  in  (ieorgiu.  At  the  climax,  a 
pale-faced,  reddiaired  chap  made  a  speech 

he    losing    side, 
the     audience 

hostile  ;    then    it 

wibl  with  delight 

the  liltk-  f.-llows 

'  and  eloi|uence. 

V    one    asked. 

10  is  he  y    -'Tom 

^>n.  of  MacDufSe 

ty."  was  the 


I  the 


L  tbe  political 
of  this  pout, 
tr,  orator,  bisto- 
noveliet,  nomi- 
'or  President.  >*«■  ■» 
ge  tbat  ft  Gcor-  (M 
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gia  country  lawyer 
should  send  to  the 
press  a  history  of 
Franco  and  a  life 
of  Xapoli-on  tbat 
astonished  and  eap- 
tivate<i  the  world. 
Hut  if  its  in  tbe 
man,  it  will  come 
out :  anil  you  never 
can  t<'ll  what  sort 
of  man  the  divino 
fire  burns  within. 
Wallace  rntnani 
Reed  knew  Watson 
in  those  ihnsi, — 
bad  Keen  drawn  to 
him  hy  the  future 
historian's     poems 

— and  has  written 
of  bim:  -Twenty- 
iivo  yeai-8  iigo.  tbo 
|H)Gt's  slight  figure, 
dashing  eyes,  and 
feverish  eiitlinsi- 
asni  suggested  a 
soul  of  flame  in  a 
hodyofgauze.'  He 
looked  like  a  man 
who  would  'live  in 
a  blaze  and  in  a 
\i\i\7.i;     ex  pire.'" 


elf    ba 


need     the 


that    it    i 


We  need  not  dwell  long  on  Mr.  Watson's  po- 
litical career.  In  l^i-s-J.  a  ]iemi)cratic  niomher 
lit  the  Legislature  ;  in  l».'<S.  a  I'leveland  elector 
and  a  (,'l<:veland  stumper  ;  in  IMf*',).  leader  of  a 
fight  against  the  jute  hag^ng  trust,  wbicb  so 
ph'aaed  tl»^  fanners  tliat  tbey  insisted,  tbe  next 
year,  on  electing  him  to  Congress,  and  after  ele<:-. 
tion  .ispoiiMing  tbe  princi|iles  adotHeii  by  tbe 
Farmers'  Alliance  at  Indianapolis,  gi-eatly  to  the 
disgust  iif  his  llemocratic  friends  ;  defi'atod, — 
"counted  out  hv  the  Itemocraia,"  he  claimed,- — 
for  reidection  in  1H!CJ  and  !«!»+.  and  denieil  hia 
seat  liv  the  Ilonsc  on  contest;  in  l«!iil,  i-eluc- 
tantly  "accepting  the  \ic.-TVesidentifll  nomina- 
tjon.i.n  tbe  llryan  ticket,  and  afterward  claim- 
ing that  the  jii.iiiiicriuic  managers  did  not  deal 
fairly  with  their  I'opulist  allies  ;  and  in  1!IU4. 
accepting  an  unsought  nomination  as  the  Popu- 
list candidate  for  President,  reluctantly  yielding, 
he  says.  Iiecausc  the  riemocra<'y  bail  completely 
iiirned  its  l>ack  npou  its  former  friends  and  snr- 
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On  tho  last  <lay  of  Awgiist,  Kiiroki'B 
fiTSTm  miBsing  right  Hank  efiectcil  a  cross- 
*'""**■  iDg  by  pontoim  bridges  over  the  Tai- 
tw  River,  at  Sakankankwantun,  ami  liogan  to 
tnro  the  ItuBB^ftn  flank.  It  was  tho  favorite  Jap- 
ftDe§e  plan, — poWd  your  enemy  in  front,  and 
while  he  is  engaged  there,  creep  around  to  tlie 
rear  and  cut  his  coianuinications.  It  became 
necessary  for  Kuropatkio  to  iiinet  tliis  movement 
of  Kuroki.  uliile  at  tlio  Batne  time  his  center  and 
right  \rings  w«re  still  being  engaged  by  Xodzu 
and  Oku.  "With  part  of  his  forces  to  the  north 
of  the  river,  Kuropatkin  attacked  Knroki  with 
desperation,  I'nileavuring  to  cut  i/Si  that  part  of 
the  Japanese  flank  which  was  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Tiii-tsc  and  snnihilktQ  it  before  the  other 
pHt.ion  could  join  it,  But  by  desperate  flght- 
ipK^nring  which  Kuroki's  fate  wsb  in  the  bal- 
4|||L  for  three  Hj*,  the  Japanese  )^erai  suc- 
omIM  In  (cettlBC  his  entire  force  acroae  the 
liVM^  Md  -GenerM  Kuropatkin,  instead  of  IM- 
Jggiktg  Hk  his  Napoleonic  feat  of  crushing  w^ 
"T^iliiiii  ttny  in  d<'UiI.  was  forced  to  be^n  • 
gHMalTon^t  to  the  north.  On  Sunday,  Septem- 
bar  4,  tha  Japanese  armies  entered  Lioo-Yang. 


j,„f^^     After  several  enveloping  inoTemeats 
s^Hm     on  &  largo  scale,  in  which  the  Riu-  ■ 
"  flian  rear  guard,  under  General  Stak- 

elberg,  narrowly  escaped  capture  by  the  Japa- 
nese (General  Orloff's  detachment  being  nearly 
annihilated),  the  Russian  forces,  by  September  8, 
Iiod  reached  the  Yon-Tai  coal  mines  (one  of  Rni 
sin's  only  throe  sources  of  supply  in  ^lanchuria), 
on  a  bran<:h  of  the  Trans -Siberian,  south  of 
Mnkden.  Here  they  were  again  attacked  by 
Knroki  and  forced  to  retire  still  farther  north. 
After  an  engagement  at  the  mines,  the  flghtinjt 
ceased,  and  the  exhausted  soldiers  on  both  sides 
rested.  In  the  tim  days'  fighting,  ending  Sep- 
tember '.i,  the  Hussian  losses  were  'i  generals, 
22,000  men.  n;!  guns,  and  fortifications  costiDjt 
t30,000.0UO.  According  to  General  Kuropst- 
kin's  official  repurt  of  tho  fighting  with  Kuroki 
4,500  men  were  killed  and  17,000  wounded. 
Marshal  Oyania  reported  a  loss  of  17,000  in  killed 
and  wounded.  But  these  figures  evidentlv  do 
not  apply  to  all  the  ten  days  already  considered. 
the  losses  of  which  British  correspondents  put 
at  30,000.  General  Kuropatkin  declares  thatbe 
saved  his  baggage  and  hia  baggage  tnina, 


and     I 


SOME  CARTOONS  OF  THE  CAMPAIGN. 
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li'il  liiiti:  rlii-ii  liiirsi  lilMulBlity  I 
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Japauese  armies  can  fi)rtify  these  strong  posts 
and  annihilate  Kuropatkin's  army,  they  will 
simply  sit  down  and  wait,  meeting  and  destroy- 
ing whatever  armies  may  come  over  the  Trans- 
Siberian  as  they  appear.  Meanwhile,  the  Japanese 
Government  is  likely  to  say  to  China  :  That  is 
your  property.  Take  it ;  fortify  it  ;  keep  out 
the  Russians.  If  the  (Miinese  plead  inability  or 
lack  of  experience,  Japan  will  say  :  Well,  this 
is  for  you  ;  we  will  do  it  if  you  will  foot  the  bill. 
Under  your  direction  and  authority,  our  engi- 
neers will  build  fortifications,  and  our  generals 
will  hold  these  positions.  This  wouM  be  in  line 
with  Japan's  un¥ftrying  recognition  of  China's 
authority  in  those  portions  of  Manchuria  which 
have  now  come  umler  Japanese  control.  As 
at  Newchwang,  every  city  the  Japanese  forces 
take  is  turned  over  to  C'hinc^se  administration, 
subject  to  only  a  minimum  of  military  control. 

It  is  pretty  generally  admitted,  even 

There  Be     in   Kussia,   that  the   Japanese   have 

Intervention?  ^^^^   ^j^^   present  campaign,  and  as 

all  the  world, — with  the  possible  exceptions  of 
the  belligerents  themselves, — assumt^s  that  both 
armies  will  very  shortly  go  into  winter  quarters, 
talk  of  peace  is  rife.  Each  government  had  an- 
nounced that  overtures  must  come  from  the 
other  side — that  each  expects  a  long  war  and  will 
fight  to  the  bitter  end.  The  Inter- Parliamentary 
Union,  recently  in  session  at  St.  Louis,  was 
planning  to  request  President  Roos(^velt  to  pro- 
pose that  the  neutral  powers  which  were  repre- 
sented at  the  Hague  Peace  Conference  attempt, 
by  joint  intervention,  to  put  an  end  to  the  war. 
Simultaneously,  there  had  been  a  revival  of  the 
reijort  that  the  (xerman  Emperor  was  planning 
to  bring  about  a  concert(*d  interposition  by  neu- 
trals. It  may  be  confidently  asserted  that  no 
offer  of  mediati<m  or  intervention  will  be  made 
by  the  Ignited  States  Covernment  under  any 
circumstances  at  pres(»nt,  nor  at  all,  unless  there 
should  be  some  reasonable  expectaticm  that  such 
offer  would  be  acceptable  to  both  nations  in- 
volved.  .\s  for  European  interventi(m,  it  would 
seem  to  ])e  an  impossibility.  France  and  Eng- 
land are  both  disqualified  for  taking  the  lead 
in  such  a  movement  bv  reason  of  their  alliances 
with  the  contending  powers.  Germany  is  looked 
upon  by  Japan  with  strong  suspicion  as  being 
pro- Russian,  and  the  United  States  is  very  gen- 
erally regardeil  in  Russia  as  having  interests  in 
the  far  East  which  are  substantially  identical 
with  those  of  Japan.  Indeed,  the  Russian  news- 
papers contain  more  articles  directed  against 
England  and  America  than  against  the  Japanese. 


According  to  all  the  testimony  that  reaches  us 
from  the  interior  of  Russia  (as  is  strongly  borne 
out  by  Dr.  Dillon's  thought-provoking  article  in 
this  number  of  the  Review),  the  war  is  regarded 
by  th(*  Russian  people  as  undesirable  and  disas- 
trous. The  general  view,  according  to  trustworthy 
correspondents,  is  that  the  war  was  desirable  for 
Japan,  but  not  so  for  Russia.  Japan  is  calmlj 
facing  the  possibility  of  a  long  war,  and,  aa 
Baron  Kaneko  points  out  in  his  thoughtful 
cle  on  another  page  of  this  issue,  she  may 
prise  us  by  her  ability.  This  feeling  is  ahovil 
in  the  remarkable  article  in  a  recent  number 41 
the  Xovot/r  Vre}„yn^  of  St.  Petersburg,  whidlM 
reproduce  in  another  department.  There 
to  be,  however,  no  feeling  in  favor  of 
terms  until  Russia  is  victorious. 


"•St 


British.  ^^^^  British  '*  mission  "  to  Tibet  lih 
Tibetan  accomplished  its  labors,  and  by  Hft 
Treaty.      ^^^\^x\,.   ^f   September  it   had    beee 

announced  that  the  troops  had  l>egun  the  retarn 
march  to  India.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in 
March  last  the  British  Indian  government  sent 
an  expedition  under  Colonel  Younghusband  to 
compel  the  Tibetan  authorities  to  carry  out  cor 
tain  trade  agreements  made  with  British  com- 
missioners, and  to  ratify  a  definite  treaty  that 
would  open  up  their  country  to  Europeans.  It 
was  generally  believed, — indeed.  Viceroy  Cur- 
z(»n  had  intimated  it  in  a  recent  article  in  a  Brit- 
ish review, — that  Russian  influences  had  been 
blocking  negotiations  for  years,  with  a  view  to 
establishing  Russian  ascendency  at  Lassa.  After 
an  arduous  march  from  the  Indian  frontier, 
with  some  fierce  fighting  by  the  way,  on  August 
7  Colonel  Younghusband  finally  reached  the 
sacred  mysterious  ca])ital,  Lassa.  Tubdan,  the 
Dalai  Lama,  the  spiritual  head  of  the  Tibetan 
Buddhists,  fled  to  Mongolia.  A  fU^r  a  month's 
negotiations,  during  which  the  British  succeeded 
in  appointing  a  new  head  Lama  friendly  to 
(ireat  Britain  and  in  restoring  much  of  the 
power  of  the  Amban  (the  representative  of  Chi- 
nese suzerainty),  a  treaty  was  signed  binding  the 
Tibetans  to  grant  trading  facilities,  to  demolish 
all  th(^  forts  between  the  Indian  frontier  and  the 
town  of  Gyangtse,  to  repair  all  dangerous  passes 
on  rout(?s  of  travel,  and  to  pay  an  indemnity  of 
|(2,40(),0()0.  In  addition,  the  Tibetans  agree  not 
to  dispose  of  any  Tibetan  territory  without 
Great  Britain's  consent,  nor  to  permit  any  for- 
eign power  to  be  concerned  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  government.  A  force  of  British 
troops  is  to  remain  on  Tibetan  soil  until  the 
agreements  are  carried  out. 
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August  22.— The  Pbillppme  bond  issue  is  oTerxul)- 
ncribed  nine  timeH  i  the  accepted  bid  is  (101.410. 

August  33.— Delaware  Republicans  (Addicks)  niiiiii- 

nate  Henrj  C.  Connwl  Tor  governor Texas  Kepiibli- 

ouiH  nominate  J.  C.  Iiowden  (or  governor, 

Anguiit  25.— UtAh  Republicans  nominate  John  C.  Cul- 
ler (or  governor. 

August  30. — The  South  Carolina  Democratic  prima- 
ries result  in  the  renomination  of  Gov.  D.  C.  Heywanl 

Minnesota  Democrals  nominate  John  A.  .lohnwtn 

(or  governor, 

September  1.— Winconsin   DemocrsCs   nominate  ex- 

Gov.  George  W.  Peck  (or  governor Governor  Odell 

appoints  Justice  Edgar  M.  Cullen  chie(  judge  o(  the 
New  York  Court  o(  Appeals,  to  succeed  Judge  Parlter, 
resigned. 

September  3.— Connecticut  Populists  nominate  Judge 
Joseph  Sheldon  (or  governor. 

September  5. — Hawai  ian  Republ  icans  nomlualeJotinii 

E.  Kalanianaole  for  Delegate  to  Congrens JefTerson 

Davis  (Dem.)  in  reelected  governor  of  ArkannAs. 

September  6. — Republicana  carry  the  Vermont  elec- 
tion b;  a  plurality  of  81,000 Delaware  DemucrntH 

nomiuAle  Caleb  S.  Penuewell  for  govenior. 

Septemtier  7. — Connecticut  Democrats  nominate  A. 

HcatoD    Kobertwin   for   governor New   Hampshire 

Onnocmta  uomltuite  Heury  F.  Hollls  (or  governor. 

September  8.— Wyoming  Democrats  nominate  ex- 
I  ftov.  John  B.  OaboriM  for  gOTemor — Mnntann  Re[mlv 


licAiis  iiiHiiiimieWilliniTi  ],iiir]snv  for govpmor. ,  ..Utah 
Democrm^  iiomiimre  JlllMe^  H.  Sfojle  (or  governor. 

Septeiiil»T  1-J.  — Mniiie  Hi'jiiiblii-iins  carry  the  State 
mid  C.mnn's.siijrml  .-Iri-lii.ii..  liv  pliirnlitie^.  nf  over  30,000 
....  President 
Rouse velt's  letter 
of  accept  a  [ice  o( 
tlieKepubllcan 
nomination  Is 
made  public. 

September  14. — 
Connecticut  Re- 
publicAua  nomi- 
nnte  Henry  Kob- 

Colorado    Re- 

iiiite  Gov.   James 
H.  Pealn>dy. 

September  15. — 
MonlHiia  Denio- 

G,)v.  Joseph  K. 
Toole.,..  Xew 
I'Ki.vrK  .r<ni\  ciuc.i.E.NSKY.  .Tersey  Deniocrats 

IGenernI  BubrlkulTo  xucresHor  ns         niiiniiiale  Charles 
BoveriK.rcif  Flnlanil.i  C.  Black  for  gov- 

ernor ....  New 
York   Republican"   nominate   Frank   W.   Higgins  (or 
governor. 
September  30.— New  Hampshire   Republicans  novDc- 
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iuate.Iohn  Mtl 
licHD!'  Ti(>miiint< 
N>w  York  Di-ni 


r  Kdwimi  (',  Sloke*  for  » 


-  lit  Su 


rICS  AND  COVtKNMUNT    FOREIGN. 

AuKivit  £1.  — A  itiiiiiiffstu  <>(  llie  Kussiun  Kiiiyfriir 
Krauts  nipattiin's  i>f  rvlii-f  to  tlu-  iM'tiple  uf  Fiiilitiid  hiiiI 
ncccinli)  funnivly  fur  all  pulilicnl  oiri-nsc"  rxi-i-pl  tluiM' 
in  wbiirlinmr(1(>rlin-<lHvnLtiiiiiiiitU-<l....  Till' Xi'w  Small 
Wh1i>7<  Parliiiiiii-tit  iii»'iis  —  'I'lic  iii'w  prfinirr  of  West 
eni  Aiwtrftlin  iiiiiliiif*  liit  iH.licy.  Sir  W.  Wliiti-wny 
auuoHllces  liis  reliini  to  ptililii!  lifpiri  N'Knf.iiiuillanil. 

Sept«'ml»tr:!.-Tlii'  wnr  ininiMi.-r  .if  rriiuiuiy  ii-i".r(» 
adenUlVf  virtory  liy  llii- 

tfOIVniTIK'Ilt    tr.KllW  IIVIT 

General  Snraivii. 

Sept«iuber  7.— It  is  iiii- 
nouncefl  that  Priiifc  Svi- 
fttopulk-MirKky  liHx  lxi!U 
.telectt^l  ti)  siicfPdl  tlii- 
lat*  M.  Piehvo  ><.■<  Kils 
xiaa  miiiiHttr  <if  ilie  <ii 

tvriur P»riimiuyaii 

rehflK  i»|Kiire  Villa  Ku- 
cnmacton. 

Septfnihpr  11.— Many 
IienviiiH  arc  injiiivU  ami 
liuiuNW  ami  sli()[)i  pll- 
laicod  ill   KilssiHii   liiiti- 

.iKwlHh  riots A  dtfc at 

oftheKOVfriiiiH'iil  trimiis  cKNKim   imtuN  siktkk- 

is   rpjiortwl    froTii    I'm-  uunh-c 

If'iny.  „.,^^j^ 

tfvlitonilier    13.— Presi-  ,j^„ 

dciil  I'aliiia  wis  Oi-tiiliei'  uiwi'il  Hftvr  I.lni'hVniiic.i 

1   (ur  tLv  IwtcliiliiiiK  of 

the  iMtyniPtit  of  ■mt>-imif  of  the  HainiH  of  tlit>  ('iiIhiii 
revnlutiunary  forft*. 

StirttmU-r  U.— Tiirki-li  niilltlii  luiuilioiis  are  called 

uut  U>  HLi|i]in'Ss  aiioIliiT  Alliauian  luilhriMk Viiarcli- 

l«t  plots  are  .liwivemi  in  Uim«-l..Tm  ami  Ma.lriil.  Siiaiii. 

SfiitenilierlT,- Pn-iiiii'ifniiil*s.]|iiiosfsapn>posili.iii 
tu  Hiilmiit  till'  iiiicHtiiiii  of  si'piiruticin  of  ('hiireli  anil 
Statf  iu  t'niiiiip  to  |nipiilar  viitf. 

INTERNATIONAL  ri:lations, 

Aiinnsfj;.— Till- still  US  of  Aiiirriian  Ji-ws  in  Hiir.»ra 
iBnet  forth  ill  tlu' stalniirnls  iniiili.-  [mlilif  ct  Swri'tary 
Hay's  lust  met  ions  to  Anil>a>-Ji.ior  Mi'L'onnick. 

AuKiisI  :=!.-Tln-  TiU'tans  n'l.-ii-c  two  Sikkinifse 
Hrillsli  suli.ii-i.-t«  iiiipiis-iNfi  as  s]ii«-s....Sir  Kraiieis 
BiinxH-.  »riti-I.  .inilm>siiilor  at  Itonn-,  i«  iiii|H,inIi'il  to 
HUCdiil  Sir  K<l>niiii<l  .Moiimhi  as  aiiilias.-utilorlo  FnUKi'. 

AuKiisl  ■.«.— Till-  IIiTiiiiia  froiKiiT  iiolici'  arrest  niiiiiy 


K  till'  Kir.-i  Ilus- 


AlK>- 


liilippii 


■.'iiiti'd  Stalt^  MinJHtvr  llarn-lt  ivjiorta 
111  Ills  ifovi'i'iiiiiriil  ilir  ]iros|H'i-t  of  an  early  si-tlloment 
of  rliirLT.-1111's  Willi  i1h-  ri'pulilir  of  Panama. 

Si'[>[i-ni1i<-r  1i).~Hussia  fcralits  tlic  contentions  of  the 
I'nittil  Stall's  aiii|  (fn-at  llritain  reifanlinfc  the  cou- 
ilitional  cuiit.ralNin'i  I'liaractvr  of  fiKMlitiifrH  anil  fuel. 

Scjiti'iiilHT  1!>.— All  thi'  imwiTs  t'xifiit  It uwila Instmot 
their  itiinisii-r<  a<  IV'Ikiriuli- 1<>  iitti-uil  the  comnatlon  of 
Kinir  lVt.-r- 


S,-pteii 


"  AiiKlo-TilH-tii 


oiim-rtl.    ]irOtr>i' 


THE  RUSSO-JAPANESb  WAR. 

,Vin:iisI  -JJ.- -Tbi'coiisnlsal  ShaiiKhni  ilt-ciili-  tu  refn 
1  ill'  I'lLsi'  of  till'  RiissiHii  rniisers  to  tlie  Pfkiii>;  gftten- 
niMit-.-.Tlii'  HiitisL  stiaiiier  roiiicifinn  is  xtnppcd 
citchty  niili>s  fnmi  Kasi  I^milon.  Soiith  Afrii-iv.  V  tbf 
Kiissian  cniiHt-r  .SiiihIi'MhA-.  mill  utter  (•xhiii  i  nation  of  hrr 
liaiitrs  is  hIIiiwiiI  to  pnK**il. 

AiifiiM  Sl.-Tln-  Taoial  ruint^iB  the  British  ii>n*ul 
ueuiTul  lo  iiHiiiiif  tlif  Sliank^hai  Dock  CoitipHnytncMit 
work  oil  till'  AkU.iIiI:  Sir  IMhttin  Wnrron  nutlHtitdK 
Kiissiiiii  t'oniiil  iltat  lie  nlliclally  drmandu  the  iH*- 
arniami'iit  of  IhhIi  tin-  .1hI.-oIiI  ami  Uroznpra....thi 
liiuliiiK  of  tlx-  naval  conrt  on  Ibc  sinkisK  ot  tli«  Hlp^ 
>"nii|iKili'livi?ri-[l :  iti'onHlili'rsthatthecHptninactcdna' 
rfctly.  and  thai  liis  ship  wbn  sunk  without  JiuttouMor 

reason Thf  .)a|>anesen-arships  .ViMf-hfti  and  Koawg" 

•^tcani  into  Purl  Arlhnr  anil  silence  the  Lno-lntchvi 

AllKiist  34.— The  Tzar  imlijrs  the  (liHarinnoMDtof  tht 
Itiissiaii  narslii|is  at  Slianiehni :  Ihv  lluKHof  botbTW 
wis  are  aniinliiiKly  loivereil, 

AiiniiiKt  ^k— Two  Itiissian  ilcstruyora  come  on  taiv* 

attliecutniiiiTeiir  I'ort  Arthur:  oneof  theralHmnk.-. 

The  Iliicr.lKJif.  iK.micI  for  Caluiitla.  report*  belnf  d>- 

taiiiM  fur  l wn  hours  Iiy  the  KtiHsliiii  ntMinier  VrtA  (i> 

<.'ape  St.  Vincent  anil  her  iiapers  anil  cnrKO  examlonl 

AiiKUst  a4-f<i'i)teiiilHT  a.— The   great   Iwttle  of  Lb* 

Yaiiit  is  fon«lit  Iwlwern  the  Kussian  army  nnderGn- 

enil  Kim>[>ittkin  iiihI  the  throe  Japaiicsv  nrmieH  llHilrr 

the  niipreiue  ctininMul 

of  Fielil  Marshfll  Oi> 

ma:  the  Uittle  Iirin3> 

with   utliu-ks   on   lb" 

eml  X oil XII.  ami  H 
Anpinu  1iy  Knroki. 
(ieiierai  l>kii  in  li' 
meantime  Httwkiv 
the  It  11 


si:tlKiin 


inateil  ihnt   in  tlir  im    \ 
(lays'   lluhl  ini!  mon 
than  3U(l.lirK)    Huxsiao* 
anil   -iW.OlM)    Japanr* 
are  enKHRc*!. 

Seplemtier  4.  —  Ti« 

Jai>ane>«  iimiics  taVt 

liiao- YanK.   tti«   Kb^ 

BialT.i  Hiaiis  retreat  fDR  t( 

Mukden. 

Sept«n)ber  8.— General   Kuropatkin  reports  the  w 

rival  ut  blii  entire  army  at  Mnkdon  without  the  kM»  ' 

A  gnu. 

September  11. —Rnw«U'a  Baltic  fleet  mIIh  rn>inCn» 

Btadt  for  the  far  East The  Rnwtinn  emlHer  Lmfl  ■^ 

li<rM  M  Bmi  Franciwo  tor  repaint. 
""tin bar iL— The  jApkiMM  Imne  a  proclamallaa I 
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September  8.— The  Xatioual  Executive  Bonrd  of  tlie 
Amalgamateil  Meat  Cutten  hdiI  Butcher  Workmen 
orders  ao  end  ot  the  great  beef  strike  at  Chicago. 

September  H— The  American  Baakera'  AsBociation 
nieeta  in  New  Vorlc  City  (see  page  427). 

OBITUARY. 


iiwlHn  troops  at  Port  Arthur  denianding  th«ir 
der- ...  The  Japanese  proclaim  a  pn>l«ctorat«  over 

latka. The  Japanese  begin  a  iievt-re  bonibard- 

if  Port  Arthur. 

»THER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

out  34.— The  meetingof  the  BHtiHh  Awociatiou  al 

Idge  onieM  to  »u  end The  dure witcli  iHchriHt- 

1  the  ciiurch  of  the  Peterhof  Palace. 
ust  25.— Wrlta  are  iaHued  (or  the  arrest  of  twenty- 
ititennofCripple  Creek,  Colo.,  (or  their  particlpa- 
tfae  deporting  of  union  men  and  sympathizers. 
nst   2T.  —  The  United  Stated  bHttleship  LouM- 
Inunched  at  the  Newport  News  shipyard, 
list  29.— Fire  destroys  the  dty  of  Biuaiig.  iii  the 
pines,  caiixing  the  Iohh  of  one  hundred  liveH. 
utSO.— The  nettlement  of  the  ocean  rate  war  ih 

unberS.— The  striking  butchers  in  ami  around 
ork  City  apply  to  be  taken  bock  at  the  packliig- 
on  the  open-shop  plan. 

nnber  0.— The  threatened  strike  on  tlie  Xew 
lerated  isllway  llnea  is  averted  by  an  agreemeiii 
ch  the  HUhway 


aatar  T.— iDMmMlofial  (Migraphlc  CougresM  is 

■t  WHUngbm  (im  page  MSt) The  mlUtarv 

■,  Virgin^ 


T5. 

August 22— John  Ix)wber  Welsh,  of  Philadelphia,  82 
—  N.  N.  Whitney,  founder  of  the  Paciflc  Commi-rclnl 
AilvertlHfr,  Honolulu,  fiO. ...Miss  Kate  Chopin,  writer 
of  Creole  stories. 

August  33.— l)r.  -Vnton  Dras«die,  of  the  Austrian 
Sanitary  Council,  77. 

August  34.— Sir  Henry  Stephenson,  a  well-known 
pbllanthnipiHt  of  SlieflSeld,  Kngland,  77. 

August  3S.— Ur.  William  Kice  Prj-or,  a  wetl-knowu 
New  York  surgeon  and  gynecologist,  40. ...William 
Weightman,  the  wealthiest  resident  of  Philadelphia,  91. 

August  3«,  — Pn)t.  Charlm  Woodruff  Shields,  o( 
Princeton  I'nivprsity,  711 — Robert  Parrott,  discoverer 
of  the  famous  eiipi«r  mine  which  bears  hia  name  at 
Bntl«v  Mont.,  n. 

August  »7.— The  Verj-  Hev.  S.  Reynolds  Hole,  l>ean  of 
KochesHsr,  SB. 

August  asi  — Vite-Adniiral  W.  R.  Rolland.  R.N.  (re- 
tfnti).  87 — Amurath  V.,  former  Sultan  of  Tnrkey  (de- 
posed in  18TU). 

Angust  ai.— Charles  B.  Spahr,  a  wi-ll. known  New 
York  journalist  (disappeared  from  a  Channel  steamer 

oir  the  coast  of  England),  44 Of  u.  Milo  S.  Hascall,  a 

veteran  of  the  Civil  War Maurice  Phillijis,  for  many 

years   connected    with   the    New  York    Ilnint  Jmir- 

AugustSI.— Dr.  Thomas  Herran,  former  Colombian 
minister  to  the  ['Dited  States,  fit. 

.September  S.— Charles  Finney  Clark,  presidentof  the 
Bradstreet  Company,  6R — Clark  Caryl  Hatikinii,  elec- 
trical inventor  aiid  writer,  77. 

September  4.— Daniel  Magone.  formerly  collector  of 
the  port  of  New  York,  75 — Col.  William  Augustine, 
yMiA  to  have  been  the  oldest  surviving  graduate  of 
West  Point,  and  veteran  of  three  wars,  89. 

September  S. — -Tames  Archer,  a  well-known  British 
l>ortrait  painter,  m. 

September  8.— Rev,  George  C.  Lorlmer,  D,U.,  of  New 
York  City,  fl«, 

September  9.— .ludge  Kirk  llawen,  of  Chicago,  IV>. 

Septemiier  II. — Ijeo  St-ern,  the  violincellist James 

T^owther,  M.P.,  (H.  ...Francis  White,  for  many  years 
Ideiitltled  with  the  Ouancial,  educational,  and  philan- 
ihropical  institutions  of  Haltimore.  AO. 

Septenilwr  18.- Prince  HerbtTt  BiHniarck,6S Prof. 

IJsliiel  Wilhiiii  Fiske.  formerly  of  Cornell  t'nlvcraity, 

73 Emil  Thomas,  formerly  one  of  the  best-known 

lomediniison  t he Uerinan ntage.  (B — Uen.  Russell  Has- 
tings,  00. 

Seprenjber'Jn.—Bx- Just  lee  William  1..  learned,  of  iIk- 
Sew  York  Supreme  Court.  «i. 


BARON    KENTARO    KANEKO. 


■^HLS 


the  I'liitol  Sui 
in&king  a  tour  ff  ihi- 
economic  ctiniiitii'iLS.  w; 
Atneric'&ii  [iro)(ri-st(  utt 
Exp<isitiiin.  is  n  Stiuiiir 
memi>er<>rtlii^.lii;>iiii<'»- 
Kaii<-k..<  )iHS  l).'.'ti  iiitni 
witli  H  vt't'v  iriMiorlHtit  u 


IIi.i 


-'d  I 


■"f  !■.■ 


•  liF:tiiiKi)islii'<l 


H«rui 


j;ov.' 


ii.>iit 


n.  iiiiikiti^'  hi 
tuttlly  a  spi'cial  ntiibassudor  to  tin'  Atiii-ricaii 
^H.■l.l|li.^  llit^  i^lrt.iiK  aii.i  i(if..i-miti(,'  artii'lu  on 
Japan's  Miiility  tu  limtm-o  a  Ivin;  wiir.  wLich  we 
publish  ihisijioiLth  (on  \mfp^  4r>ll.  in  tlifautbori- 
tativf  «-(u-d  on  the  subject. 

Baron  Kiineku  grnduatod  from  tlie  HitrTaril 
Ij«w  Schofjl  in  l«i«,  and  latiT  became  profoasor 
of  law  in  till?  Imperial  rniveriiity.  at  Tokio.    H« 


nuaid  i 


tlii^  hiirui 
l.rLch.-U.r. 
lm[KTiftl 

h.-mis|>h.-i 
Bast  |.>  si 
liKiini.  (.Jr 


red  till'  I'orci^D  department  of  tbe 
It.  Hiid  iMM-  tij  the  position  of  minister 
1'  ;i^t'i<'uUunj  iiud  commerce.  He  hu 
■hi>-f  >i>cTctnry  of  the  House  of  Peers, 
IT  of  jiiscicc."  Tn  .luiie.  189S).  he  wm 
ii»  i-iJUTiiry,  and  ihen  received  the  de- 
l-.l).  frmii  Uarvan!  University.  In 
111.'  di'.L'ivc.  Pre^idrnt  Eliot  addressed 
iliiis  :  ■■  Kcntaro  Kaiieku.  Harvard 
f  hiws,  funiK'rly  chief  secretary  of  the 
liiiisc  lif  P.-i-rs  in  Japan,  minister  of 
-  una  r'niiittiorcc  life  member  of  the 
'ci'i's.  ih.'  ry]ie  of  those  scholars  of  two 
.'P  tliiousih  wlioni  \V  est  would  welcome 
in-  In  die  inln'ritanco  of  Hebrew  re- 
■>'k   an.  lioiiiiin  law.  and   nineteenth- 
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Imitloil  tr>  lliP  liiir  iit  iiiiiflci-n  : 
iMi  twenty  years  (li. I.  ivtiirncd  tiJ 
lie  villa^  of  Tlii>]iisi>ti.  ami  hun^ 
Mr.  WEitsiin  otii'i'  cinfesaeii  to  iiu' 
e  he  liad  si'arccly  ii  decent  clmnjre 
le  liad  lioeii  wurkinif  Jis  a  tanii- 


foro 


nf   s. 


phv 


ol  terms.  A  t  tl,is  junc- 
end—"  the  kindness  wl, 
ce  for  life.-  as-  Mr,  \Va 


.■  dollaiuhe  earned  lieeschiinsiwl 
<  and  sviit  it  to  V\»  motlier.  'J'lie 
iruinga  were  %'1\1  jjiioss.  and  he 
bill  nut  of  tljiit.  Tlie  second 
;ter,  an.l  Loiifilit  Imck.  laijielv  on 
leold  liome^  „i  ],\A  fHiidlv'and 
in    bis    fHtlier  and    moijx't'  nnd 


:  \■.,^ 


TUe  tlii. 
■.  »nd  fron 

aMe   to   1.1 

i-d  year, 
iiy  lihek 

he' 
1   h 

fiKBin  don 
is  bttsinesij 
*irj.iilin  a 
i-end   tln.n- 

M.mily.      Is 

not  thi» 

I«"^^i 

t.  itorv 

dtnijctrle.  li 

:a.Tinee. 

an. 

!  «m 

■■■eSH  i 

FKOM    W.». 

..■KA.V     J 

•MI'VI 

.ISH. 

n  WHS  a  lj..t  liglit  in 
n  in  'ieorgia.      At 
1,  red-haired  fh«i,  i 

th< 

Hem. 
■  clii 
h?  a  , 

speech 

dience 

lelifjlit 
■llt.\vs 

uenc'e. 
,ked. 

:)litical 
pot't, 
hieto- 
nomi- 

dent. 
Oeor- 


gift  coniitry  lawyer 
should  sond  to  the 
press  a  history  of 
Krance  and  a  life 
of  N  a  poll-on  that 
H8tonislie<]and(?a])< 
tivated  the  worhi. 
Hut  if  it's  in  the 
man.  it  will  (■•une 
out;  and  you  never 
i;an  tell  what  sort 
oC  man  the;  divine 
fire  burns  within. 
Wallaee  Tut  nan. 
Reed  knew  Walson 
in  those  days. — 
liad  iKien  di-awu  to 
him  hy  the  future 
historian's  i>ot'nis 
on  "Josephine" 
and  '■  Xypoloon." 
— and  has  written 
of  him:  -Twenty- 
five  yeai's  ajto.  the 
[loet's  slight  fi;u:ure. 
flashing;  evi-s,  and 
foveriah'enthnsi- 
HBin  sugfrested  '  a 
■  ot   flai 


liodyof  gauze.' 
looked  like  a  i 
who  would  'liv. 


L-ir    has 


Kred    the 


that  it  i 


hii 

there. 

We  need  nut  dwell  long  on  Mr.  Watson's  po- 
litical career.  In  ]»s2.  a  IVniocratic  niemlier 
ii(  the  [legislature  :  in  !.'(«■'*.  a  f'tPveland  elector 
ami  a  (.'leveland  Btiimper  ;  in  I8«!l,  leader  ot  a 
tight  against  the  jum  bagging  trust,  which  so 
pleasetl  the  farmers  that  they  insisted,  the  next 
year,  on  eli-rting  1dm  to  (""ongi-esa,  and  after  elec- 
tion esfMinsing  the  jirinciplcB  aclopted  by  the 
Funnel's'  Alliance  at  Indianapolis,  greatly  to  the 
disgust  >d  his  I'em.icralic  frienda  :  defeated, — 
"counted  out  by  t!ie  I >eniocralB.  '  he  claimed,— 
for  reCdecTiou  in  ix'^l  and  l>*!)t.  and  denied  his 
feat  liy  tlie  House  on  cont.>st  ;  in  IS'Hi.  reluc- 
tantly accepting  the  \i Presidential  nomina- 
tion,'iii  the  llrvan  ricket,  and  afterward  claim- 
ing (hat  the  I>emo<*riitic  managers  did  not  deal 
faii'ly  with  their  I'opulJBt  allies  ;  and  in  1!III4. 
acc<'|ili]]g  an  unsought  ncuninatiou  aa  the  Popu- 
list candidate  for  President,  reluctantly  yielding, 
he  says.  [■(■.■aU8i>  the  TIemocracy  had  completely 
turned  ils  biiek  nr<im  ils  former  friend*  ».wi\  *v«' 
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'I'liM  WATSi'N  is  a 
1  srvi'st,  man.  Jhr 
I'lipiilist  party  is  not 

l.iiN     l-n-si.l^nt     of    th- 

rilil...l    SiHl.'S,    but    h.'    IP 

1 ji'  ilif  jjri'an-st  Auicr- 

i.-iiiiii  of  )ii.s  'lav.  just  till- 
Muu:  lI.>i:=.i<.tnK''-»I 
niiiti  Kccimsi'  llic  r.i|>ii- 
IJHis  ))iiv>-  noiuiiiati'il  liini 
for  rrirsideut,  H.'  w  ji 
irrejtt    man 
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inl.t  ail 

\s.  ju»t  as  Till! 


M  iH'fon*  thi-  Hi'i.iih- 
III  I'Eirtv  aiitl  fate  |>iu 
I  ill  tW\V]iilelI<m.->.'. 

Kit  IK i 


■  KH-nt 


litlTir. 
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lilt 


•-■•iiH- from  without :  if  it 
i-  iiiivwhi'n-.  it  is  in  tin- 
u::.iL'l.iinscIf.— in  )ii^ 
•X  rk^.  Ilia  Ki'iiius.  Ills 
r..'!.i.'V.'Lti.'nts. 

Anil  T<.m  Watson  is 
sut'i'lv  a  ^ri'iiiuif.  Hn  lias 
.■,-i[;iuily  a.hicv.-il.  !!.■ 
i~  .-II  tmifli  of  a  i^niuH. 

ainDiaSftdli-VtHl  t»»U<'ll 

^ i    i-m-jiiisi?.    tliiit    III," 

hun..-an.tram>>aiv  known 
■.!«  iH'^'"  "f  "lie  wc.rlil 
w;,i-r.'  till- ropulist  jjai'ty 


nl     of. 


ilitl^lr: 


,..n;j    hi, 
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<'onI'-!<  tn  I  h«  in  list  ntir- 
n.A-  iiM-jn-iiwafrHiuwi  tin; 
l'i-i>ii]irit  loirty  anil  tli>- nio^t  elahoi-jit'- 
ll^  t>'  wiiat  the  i'opnlitit  party  ri-ally  is  i 
ii.li'.  1  have  no  prcjuilioo  against  llic 
as  a  iiiiii'i>artiiian  ni.'WH))api,-r  writer, 
MtTxni  the  luxury  of  prcjudiros  ajraii 
:iiii:al  jKirty.  To  my  mind,  thu  I'o| 
aiiniiraMf  in  their  fanH>»tnesB  atid 
w)ia[>-v<;r  may  he  saiil  about  thrir  pi 
I!m  ;nst  now  thi;v  an-  c-hic;flv  admiral 
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1(1  :i.  --  jiv-  !:.-.-.-  Tia  a  jTrTiient  ini[>re«- 
K..JJ    t;.i,T   Mr.'Wt:,-.:.   "-r:  r.L.-ei  !■■  tiie   -iKxir 

-lic.tiriu  '  ra<k'r  — a^  i:s!-rresi-'ii  wliicli  tlic 
Souil.irrij  iM-.-'Tiiis-A-.—  ;:■■:  .::Lwii::Q);ios|>n-ad 
«ft<-r  \^'at^■n  '.-i:  ::.-:r  !*rTy.  In..-:  den  tally,  this 
U'lii'f  lipuL"';.'  '11  ii  i!.i  -:  ::.:<-r<-si:n(r  di^ougitiAi] 
i...lw....„  T::-.Hi..:i-  i:.  ••>-ve'.i  an.i  Mr.  "Wjitwrn. 
In  an  an,.-!-  ..ji  i!..-  V:o-rr.-s:.iPncy  iml.lii.W.1 
in  ilif  Amkkh  AN  M.iMHi.v  IIevikw  cif  Reviews 
in  S-i.t.-in1.(-r.  I-;-;.  Mr.  H.-osevli  si«-.k(.-  of  Mr. 
Watson  ai>  •■m?  ■■«';...■#.■  eii>-mies  call  him  n 
(ii'LT^ia  ''i-flrk-r."  an>i  ciiarai-UTizi-ii  lihii  as  a 
Iy|>ifM]  r..i.iiii-i  y(ll,e  i-rio.!. 

.\h  II  nsiilt  i.f  tij>-  i-uUication  of  this  artii'lo. 
tlj.;  (i.-.ii-;:ian  aiidross.'.!  a  I.Tttr  t..  Mr,  Hoow- 
vi;lt  whii-li  (111-  laiKT  print.-il  in  th.-  Review  ut  ' 
Hkvikwk  .,f  the  fnlifwing  Jimuarv.  and  charac- 
I.-Hz.-.i  il  as- -a  very  manly  and  vi-ry  courteous 
li'tttT."  Siinio  iif  Mr.  Watscns  jiarajtrapliB  an- 
wiirtliV  of  'lunlation  luTe. 

Villi  iiivrvly  oWy  a  law  at  your  natun^  wliicli  |iUtB 
yiiii  into  mortal  iiimlnl  with  wbHt  you  tliink  itiwniiiK. 
You  llulit  tiiHjau!*  yiiiir  owa  attit-e  of  wlf-iVHpvrl  aud 
wlfloyiilty  iiimiieinyou  til  flglil.  In  not  tliin  »o?  ir  in 
(riiirifi'i  "ml  thniuKliout  t lie  South  we  lin\-e  cnndltino* 
an  hitolcrHlilc  »»  thiue  wlilrli  tturroniid  you  in  New 
York,  rail    yon    not   itqilize  why  I    make  war  uinui 

II If  .  .  . 

If  yiiii  I'onhl  Hix'iiil  an  evenhiK  wi'li  me  among  my 
lKK)kH  Hiiil  Ainlrl  my  family.  I 
tHfl  (|uite  Hure  you  would  not 
iiKtiin  class  me  with  tfaoHe  wliu 
make  ivur  upon  the  "ileceDcin 
and  elcvmnciex  nf  civilized  lite.' 
And  if  yuu  ronld  allt^ud  one  of 
my  great  political  meetlap'  in 
(iitortcla,  and  Hee  tlie  gciod  mtii 
aiidguod  women  wliolielieveio 
PopultHm.  yim  wouhl  not  con- 
tinue In  vlaHa  tlivm  with  thiiw 
who  vole  tor  eandiilates  upie 
th>-  '*  no  nndemliirt "  platromi. 
Thi- '-Cracker'  otilii!  South 
\*  siniidy  the  man  who  did  not 
liny  HUveH  to  du  IiIh  work.  lie 
did  it  all  hi»n«lr-like  a  man. 
Some  of  our  lant  geiieralh  in 
war.  and  magintraln-  in  prace. 
have  <i>nie  from  the  -Cracker* 
cIhsh.  Aha  matter  of  fact,  how- 
ever, my  own  jienple.  from  luf 
father  back  to  KevolutionaTy 
tinifH.  were  ulave-owaers  and 
laitdowuem. 

Mr.  RnoB«>velt  di8clBiiiie<I 
any  intention  to  ohar»otiT- 
izo  Mr.  WatiMm  oflciisivelT. 
and  nddiM  : 
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a  in  Washington  when  Mr.  Watson  was  in  Con- 
.nd  I  know  how  highly  he  was  esteemed  person- 
his  colleagues.  Moreover,  I  sympathize  as  little 
Watson  with  denunciation  of  the  "Cracker," 
lay  mention  that  one  of  my  forefathers  was  the 
evolutionary  governor  of  Georgia  at  the  time 
r.  Watson's  ancestors  sat  in  tlie  first  Revolutiou- 
islature  of  the  State.  Mr.  Watson  himself  em- 
not  a  few  of  the  very  attributes  the  lack  of 
we  feel  so  keenly  in  many  of  our  public  men. 
onest,  he  is  earnest,  he  is  brave,  he  is  disinter- 
For  many  of  the  wrongs  which  he  wishes  to 
',  I,  too,  believe  that  a  remedy  can  Ixj  found,  and 
I  purpose  I  would  gladly  strike  hands  with  him. 
3  makes  it  a  matter  of  the  keenest  regret  that  he 
advocate  certain  remedies  that  we  deem  even 
ban  the  wrongs  complained  of. 

Bly  this  is  a  most  interesting  correspond- 
between  two  literary  politicians  who  are 
3nfronting  each  other  as  rival  candidates 
3  Presidency. 

MB.    WATSON    AS    AX    HISTORIAN. 

BT  the  campaign  of  189(5,  Mr.  Watson 
3ned  politics  and  turned  his  attention  to 
rk  of  his  life,  to  the  dream  of  hisyoutli, — 
•iting  of  history.  His  '^  Story  of  France  "' 
shed  the  world.  Foreign  critics  praised 
;  marveled  that  such  a  work  could  come- 
tbe  brain  of  a  backwoods  lawyer  in  an 
can  State  of  which  few  of   them  had  ever 

But  Watson  has  a  genius  for  history  ; 
jnius  will  have  its  way.  Ilis  college  pro- 
says  that  he  was  '*a  history  hog,"  liter- 
3VOuring  every  book  in  the  library,  read- 
ight  and  day.  Mr.  Watson  himself  says 
lis  ''  Story  of  Franco  "  grew  out  of  some 
les  which  he  wrote  for  his  newspaper,  the 
Be  being  to  show  how  class  legislation,  or 
eed  of  the  few,  had  wrecked  the  French 
^hy  and  caused  the  revolution,  '•  just  as  1 
e  they  w^ill  wreck  our  own  republic  unless 
^d  by  measures  of  peaceful  reform.'*  For- 
ritics  found  Watson's  stvle  '*  not  the  most 
nt  or  polished,"  but  they  gladly  recognized 
wer,  his  vividness.  He  is  ever  the  chani- 
of  the  under-dog  ;  he  sees  through  the 
,iid   feels  through  the  heart  of  the  prole- 

To  write  history,  he  does  not  go  into 
alace  ami  the  castle  and  chronicle  the 
tic  and  military  changes  of  those  who 
pawns  and  victims  of  the  people  in  the 
8  round  about.  Instead,  he  goes  down 
X  the  tillers  of  the  soil,  and,  standing  be- 
tiem,  looks  up  at  the  palace  and  castle,  and 
lingly  inquires  what  have  they  in  the  seats 
B  mighly  done  for  humanity.  To  him, 
is  the  Grand,"  with  his  fifteen  thousand 
med    idlers,  eating   up   one-tenth    of   the 


national  revenues,  laying  all  tlie  burden  upon 
the  bent  back  of  the  peasant,  was  the  precursor 
of  the  revolution.  Napoleon  was  incomparable 
and  irresistible  as  long  as  he  battled  for  democ- 
racy, for  the  modern  idea  of  the  people  against 
feudalism  (Napoleon  himself  said,  at  St.  Helena, 
in  his  melancholy  retrospection  and  self -justifi- 
cation, "  P^iends  and  foes  must  confcjss  that  of 
these  principles  T  am  the  chief  soldier,  the 
grand  representative"),  but  (lef<»at  and  ruin 
came  when  he  attempted  to  found  a  dynasty 
l(?agaed  with  European  monarchies  and  aristocra- 
cies. According  to  Mr.  Watson,  had  Bonaparte 
remained  true  to  the  Populist  faith,  there  would 
have  been  no  St.  Helena. 

Mr.  Watson  never  lifts  his  feet  from  his  rock 
of  principle,  in  "The  Life  and  Times  of  Thom- 
as Jefferson."  his  underlying  text  is  a  desire  to 
slio\y  how  a  government  of  the  whole  people, 
instead  of  a  gov<*rnment  of  the  privileged  few, 
must  be  formed.  Tie  does  more  in  his  "Jeffer- 
son,"— he  ))ring8  out  vividly  that  the  American 
Revolution  was  of  the  South  as  well  as  of  the 
North,  that  it  was  not  simply  a  New  England 
affair.  lie  does  this  justly  to  both  sections. 
And,  speakin<^  of  North  and  Soutli.  it  may  be 
news  to  the  readers  of  the  Kkview  of  Hkvikws 
that  the  poet,  the  orator,  the  lawyer,  the  politi- 
cian, the  hicturer,  the  historian,  the  PresijJential 
candidate,  has  now  turned  novelist.  Just  com- 
ing from  the  jiress  is  his  '•  Bethany  :  A  Story  of 
the  Old  South."  It  is  a  storv  of  the  Civil  War, 
and  it  will  be  found  most  fascinating.  Many  of 
its  incidents  and  tales  are  from  real  life,  for  the 
author's  people  w(*re  in  the  war,  and  were  by 
th<'  war  ruined.  Here  again  is  an  underlying 
jKiri)ose.  —  justice  to  both  North  and  South, 
abatenuMit  of  sectionalism. 

A    PEN    I'lCTrUE    OF    THE    POPULIST    LEADER. 

Tom  Watson  is  physically  a  mere  mite  of  a 
man.  He  is  small  of  frame,  and  the  flesh  upon 
him  is  meager.  He  is  painfully  lean  and  hungry- 
looking,  with  a  cadaverous,  raw-boned  face,  and 
eyes  which  shine  at  you.  His  hair  is  long, 
straight,  a  yellovyish  red.  He  has  a  strong  jaw, — 
the  jaw  of  a  fighter.  He  has  little  sense  of  humor, 
— he  is  all  earnestness,  all  sincerity.  His  voice 
rasps,  but  the  fires  of  fervency  and  purposeful- 
ness.  and  his  command  of  language,  make  him 
a  debater  and  speaker  of  power  and  charm.  He 
loves  music,  plays  the  fiddle  (he  would  scorn  to 
call  it  a  violin),  and  plays  it  well.  He  is  shy  of 
men,  prefers  books  to  bipeds,  has  little  social  tact, 
yet  is  beloved  by  all  who  really  get  to  know  him. 
He  has  a  family,  a  fortune,  owns  half  of  the  coun- 
ty he  lives  in,  and  works,  works,  works. 
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THK  ?.,.-i.-iv  .,:  '■v,.,„i,.-.:   |,„iiiMvv.  v.;tli  jr> 
h'.m-  :ij    Kiit'iHij.l.    i,..-i  iK)>  >-ar  :i>  li,- 


jilltti-1,.-  Ill  IS.'i  Jiii.  .-;.«-  lit  t.'  jilao-  ill.'  <-au$es  V-: 
'iiTiiiiiiiys  .ijiiiiinriia!  pn-si-.Tiiy  in  tlie  or-Lr 
United  .-^lati-^.  lui'!-!-  tl..'  [.i-r>iii.-iii-_v  t.f  Sir  Wil-      (;iven. 

likin  Haiii^ay.  ivl...  i>  ^im.wii  [ur  liis  iTiiiintit  n-  Ti-n  years  auo.   itie  ne-'il    fur  sucli  a  society 

H-an-lii-;^  ill  ih-'  liii'i  ■■:  iiun:  cliciiiiMry.  Tin-  wns  ;i-ii  liy  j.jii;;n'ssiv.'  spirits  in  New  York 
liit^lal  >•(  tl.is  s-"-i-Iv.  >.'iv.-ii  i-vf-rv  I«-.  v.-ars  I'.r 
ili-ii.i-«  val'ii.!,;.-  .■..liiHI.iiii-.i,  I.'.  i.i.i.liV-.l.-lM-iii- 
ictrv,  wa»  ]in'iii'iiti''i  III  11  ili>niiifuii'l;>-il  Aim-ri- 
caii't-B-rli-r.  I'r...si.i..|it  l!..iii»-ri.  ..{  J..),ii>  IL.]. 
kiii^  I'tiivi'i'Kity.  wti'i  Im?  im  ilirvL-t  ai'Six'iiiiinii 
witli  til"  iiiMtisirial  ai<]ilii'ati<>iis  of  rh<-iiii»irv. 
All  AiuerirHii  iii;.iitifm"-liirfi-  \v:,>  s'-].ft.M  us  tl'i.- 
iirw  iin-.-i'liiii;  uffii-i-r. 

Tiii.--  iliiusiiiil  Mat.-  .,r  ullaiis  i-lI.Ts  an  iiil.-n-sl- 
in*:  <X|.lal.ali..li, 

(jeriiiaiiv-  an  iiiiaii<i  i.inf.-il.ratinii.  tli.^  mar 
v.l.iUH  i-.:hi)i  '.f  Iti:<iMai'.-k'M  rar  s.-(-iii):  jiolLy 
— within  twi-myliv.-  yinrr-  rivali-.l  KiiglHiKls 
hitliiTt.^  iiiia].|.>r"a.-li<-.|  '■..iniinTcial  su|in-inacy. 
Englainlfii-iiin-frii  WHrj:>ii..wuljvtlii-ti-riiinT.irtln' 
liaily  i.r.-ss  m..]  tl,.-  t.-.'lii.i-'al  j.'.uriml^.  Tkis  *.- 
ci.-ly  wa«BtartfcUiniiI»rf.  tli-  V.-n:iii  T)«-mi-fh.-r 
(.'liviiiilcLT.     Coiitiiiti.'.!   .'iToris    nn  tin-    pai't    <,i 

Miciitilii;  iiicii  ill  ]iii)>lii-,  an.l  lli.t  u liti^s  .if  tlin 

VKiHmiij  gijcii-ti.-!^.  ar'>iis.'rl  Cri-ut  Iti-iiaiii  frxm  i[s 
«T<'Iie  i«;punty  ill  tin- crriitr-..!  i.f  tlic  wr.rMV  .'■■iii- 
nn-rct,  A  r.^val  f.iijjiiiiMii..ii  was  j.ii]'oiiit(ii.  iiii>i 
itri  r.-i.<.rt  Hij..\v.'.l  tliat  tli.-iv  was  ii.>T  ..niv  irxi.'l. 
t.j  f-iir.  I'Ut  iiiuri'  tn  l.'ai'ii. 

C.-nriaiiy'K  iiiarv.-l..iis  ■■oiiiw.en-ijil  ;ir..wili  fiir- 
iiii'li.'s  its  KWti  cx]iluiinti<>ii.  A  w.'ll-i.'titii'.l  [•<■!- 
icy  was  ..iillin.'.i  iii..i  r..l!..w,..|  <.,.„si:ft.-ijilv.  -llMr 
«ri.|  8in..-.l  at  was  hinl,.— tl,.-  i.iuh.'st  rank  in  ih- 
c..inii..-rcH  „i  til.-  wi.rl.l.— tl,.'  in.-iins.  t..  l.-ain 
tliir   l,.-^t  an-i   Triuk.-   it,    l..   inv.-nl   ili.-   n.-w   un.i 

fctimnlat.-r.  .-all  f..r   it.       -It   is   .-vi.l.-nl   .-n.-iifrli  ^,,   ^.   ,,   ^„,,„.,^  ^ ,.ui»idir<t  .>r  th«  soniirT 

tliul  ii-.H.r..rMi.-n.-.-vi,ril..-ktiinvuiiiitil  l.-i.ni.-.l.  ..r  ."i.f.mk-amm.iWhv. 

awi  I"  Wrn  .-[   r,.|.i.ilv  i.n.l  i -..nuiilv.  ..i,.-       „ 

tniwt  1»-  taujflit.-     TIm-  Mai-  i.r..vi.|.-.i  th.-  I.-.li-        .'I 

ni.-a;  s.-lj'.<.ls  an.j  tl..-  h'-st  iiis[rii.>ii..n.     'I'Ik-  nii.i>. 

wfa.-tiinTsah|.i-.-i-iat.-iI   tl,.- vulu.-  <■{  sii.'h   s.'i.-ii- 

tilii-ally  iruiiiu.l  iii.livi.UiiLls  aii.i  .■nij.lovi-d  tlii'in.      I'itv.     Ti.i-  Ani.-ii.-ati  Clipmioal  Society,  wliicli 

it  isti.'it  t<.i<in'|i.<iiit  ixJiK'Usstli.'.'cuiiunii.'con'      <'.<iti>s|>.>ii.Is    i.>    iIl-    )..>iiil.>n  I'lit-ini.'al  Socu-IT 

•  lili'.ntf  un.i  m,-ll|.>.l^  .,1'  .-iliL-aiinu.  i>r.j.ln.'ii..[i.      and  tli.- D ^.-ln>  i 'h.-inis(-h.-at».'llsfhart.  slioiiM 

aii.l  .)islril.uti..ii  as  t.illuw.-.I  l.y  tin-  (i.<Mn;iii  .l.-iil  iii<.r.>  with  tli.-  stridlr  Bcifiitilir  side.  In 
ticivci-niiLciit  .liiriiifi  tliifi  int.-i-val.  imr  hm-  w.-  sL-m!  (■(  lirjriitii/iiii.' !i  ii.-w  society,  a  climrter  for 
willing  to  ullirtii  tliat  siicIl  are  now  ..r  liav.>  ever  the  New  V.irk  s.-i-[ii.ii  of  the  ktifilish  nociwy 
lieen  Hiiital.le  fur  tin-  I'liii.-.l  Status.  SiiHic-  it  was  s.'mnliT  :iiiil  v.-adilv  graiito<).  Now  tW 
t<.  sBv  tliHt  Mr.  iiastivll.  llic  llritish  ...iiiineivial      iiieinli,rslii|.  ..r  x\>M  s.rli.'ni.  wbieh  iwcln.Uf  tW 
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;f  the  Ignited  States,  constitutes  oue-fourth 
B  eutire  society.  Sections  have  been  es- 
lied  in  Australia  and  Canada,  and  during 
?cent  meeting  tlieiv  was  some  talk  of  tlie 
ktion  of  a  Herlin  secticm.  The  societv  is 
'ore  })ecoming  international  in  character, 
rhy  should  it  not  ? 

ence  speaks  a  universal  language  and 
9  no  geographical,  political,  or  social  Vjoun- 
i,  otherwise  Humphry  Davy  would  never 
been  so  cordially  entertained  by  his  French 
gues  when  the  shores  of  England  and 
16  bristled  with  bayonets  in  bloo<ly  antag- 
.  Sir  William  liamsay  gracefully  [)h rased 
nglish- American  relationship  in  response 
oast  at  a  dinner  given  him  at  the  Century 
by  President  Finley,  of  the  College  of  the 
>f  New  York,  as  follows  :  ''  Intimate  chem- 
sombination  or  union  results  from  two 
I,  explosion  and  fusion.  AVe  liad  the  ex- 
B  a  century  ago  :  we  shall  enjoy  the  fu- 

be  sure,  there  is  a  reverse  side  of  the 
„  One  of  the  characters  to  be  observed 
HI  18  tlie  reluctance  of  the  manufacturers  of 
ation  to  allow  proprietors  or  employees  of 
buits  of  a  competing  people  to  inspect  their 
I.  It  may  be  mentioned  in  this  connection 
it  IS  a  point  of  honor  among  the  nnnnbers 
\  Society  of  Chemical  Industry  not  to  visit 
Bfks  of  another  in  the  same  line  of  produc- 

"The  writer  is  unable  to  say  what  would  b<' 
ll^ome  of  a  breach  of  this  high  standard  of 
^,4Nlt  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine. 
I  jiBCOnd  apparent  incompatibility  (^f  this 
itfiii  particular  was  the  character  of  the 
n(r  officer.  He  is  an  investigator  in  the 
^  Strictly  pure  science  ;  he  deals  with 
Em^  the  most  advanced  ;  he  is  a  teacher  of 
Mutest  Buc<*.ess. 

Itr  the  discoverer  of  five  unique  chemical 
MtSy  of  absolutely  no  practical  or  commercial 
,  SB  far  as  we  know,  should  be  elevate<l  to 
ighest  position  of  honor  among  industrial 
ists  may  at  first  glance  seem  odd,  but,  in 
:]iere  was  nothing  inappropriate  in  it  at  all. 
e  first  place,  we  do  not  know  when  sonn^ 
lay  apply  these  lazy  elements  of  Ramsay's 
iportant   commercial,  medicinal,  or   other 

Thorium  oxide  was  known  half  a  ceiiturv 
»  it  was  utilized  as  the  basis  of  the 
bach  mantles,  used  now  by  the  million  as 
ans  for  attaining  the  softest  and  most 
mical  gaslight.  In  the  second  place,  it 
mpbasized  the  axiomatic  truth  so  forcibly 
nstrated  by  the  recent  history  of  ( Jermany. — 
ly,  the  interdependence  of  pure  and  applied 
?e. 


During  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
c^entury  there  has  grown  up  an  arbitrary  di- 
vision of  chemistry,  called  physical.  By  many, 
even  college  })residents,  it  has  been  looked  upon 
as  dealing  larg(»ly  with  abstract  questions  and 
one  merely  played  in  the  laboratory.  By  the 
application  of  only  a  portion  of  the  results  ob- 
tained in  this  amusement,  the  United  States  now 
markets  annuallv  over  one  hundred  millions  of 
dollars  of  products  in  the  form  of  aluminum, 
carborundum,  so<liuni,  bleaching  powder,  etc. 

The  converse  is  equally  true.  Demands  on 
the  part  of  manufacturers  for  improved  proc- 
esses or  products,  utilization  of  waste,  etc.,  have 
stimulated  and  facilitated  pure  investigation. 
Only  two  instances  need  be  cited,  although  ex- 
amples might  easily  be  multiplied.  The  drug 
trade  demanded  a  quinine  devoid  of  the  bitter 
taste  but  retaining  its  anti-malarial  properties, 
and  it  was  made  tasteless.  The  waste  material 
from  pitchblende  was  thrown  away  after  the  re- 
moval of  most  of  the  uranium  until  the  Curies 
extracted  radium  from  it.  The  radium  business 
is  rather  profitabh^  at  the  present  time,  whether 
it  eventually  ])rove  to  possess  its  heralded  medic- 
inal value  or  not. 

Sir  William  Kamsay,  in  his  retiring  address, 
spoke  on  chemical  pedagogy,  most  appropriately 
and  clearlv,  from  thirtv  vears'  experience.  The 
future  of  anv  nation  s  industries  must  be  looked 
after  )>y  those  who  h-arn  to-day.  Practically  all 
forms  of  i>roductive  activity,  from  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  ^oil  for  th(^  growth  of  cotton  to  tlie 
finishe*!  tinted  fabric,  from  the  digging  of  the 
ore  to  the  engines  which  distribute  our  com- 
merce in  its  most  varied  ramifications,  rest 
upon  chemical  phenomena.  The  manner  and 
method  of  training  of  the  men  who  will  apply 
these  |)henomena  are  matters  which  have  to  do, 
not  only  with  the  future  of  the  chemical  indus- 
tries concerned,  but  with  the  very  vitality  of  na- 
tions. 

The  limits  of  this  article  and  the  patience  of 
the  reader,  who  may  have  followed  us  thus  far. 
will  not  admit  of  a  full  exposition  of  the  wisdom 
(►f  ex[)en(litures  for  research.  To  some,  it  is 
apparent  ;  to  (others,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
framing  and  execution  of  our  pure- food  laws 
is  mainly  the  outgrowth  of  the  researches  of  Dr. 
Wil(»y  and  his  colaborers  in  Washington.  But 
a  few  days  a^o  a  manufacturer  showed  the 
writer  a  part  of  his  plant  where  he  carried  out 
on  a  commercial  scale  one  research  he  had  pur- 
sued in  his  private  laboratory.  He  knew  little 
of  the  materials  when  he  began  work  on  this 
particular  problem,  but  he  had  the  attitude  of 
mind  from  his  training.  He  produced  a  prr  ^ 
uct  better  suited   to  the  purpose  U\«i\\  vccv-^ 
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niailo,  ami  altljm^'li  it  Im^i  If'm-h  im  tii>-  iiini'kct  It  whs  .(iiiti-  li[[iii;z.  Ilicn-iori'.  tliat  a  srx'ifty 
hut  a  i-\iiiT\.  tiiii'-.  ln'  n-wivf-  uti  iinniiiii  iin-.'iin-  frivi-ii  in  tin-  jirm-lii-al  ajipliratiMiis  slioulil  rvnog- 
of  lift.-ii  tii.iusa.j.i  '\'A\:vv>  Jn.„,  ji.  niz.-  Kim  who  lias  1.;..!  t-.  .i-  ..„]v  with  tea.-hing 

Tw.-jiivfn-.^   \'-.vrt^   -.v^',.  VvA.  I  r.i    i:.-i„s.-ii.  of      an.l  i(ivestic;iti..i,,  ,-s]H-riullv  when  on.-   of    the 
Johr..^  rr.|.kiN>  rtiiv.,T^iiy.  Hs  !l,i.-    r.-^u:(    of  a      results  of    his    iiiv.-sti.;i,li..ii  liii.l    iubw.j,i,.ntly 

heen  siici'essfiilly  exploited 
■  111    ii    i.Miiiii[nTcial    scalp  bj" 

■r<iui-liiuir  Aiufrican  n-n- 
liitii'ii-'.  it  may  lie  remarkeil 
ihut  j;n.-at  iVirwanl  strides 
liavi-lH-oiiinatlontHlup-  iiink- 
iiifT   iiI''Mti     thi-    liin's    tiion- 

th-  nviilv-lifili  aiiniversarv 
..lth.-loLimiiii(rMft!i.'Ai.i.'ri- 
.■:ni  ri„.ii,i,.„rsi,,i,.ty.  a  iv- 

luillff  Wii.s  siil.iuitieJ.  Til.. 
«-iit,-H,a,l  the  Ifuorof  l.*- 
\n)i  cliHiriiifiii  (if  tbai  coin- 
iiLitf"',  and  tbi-  atiia);]Si'd  .laia 
jiatwil  tlii-ounh  bin  bamk 
A  ciiUi-prvniivi'  Btat^moiil, 
iivfitij^int,'  all.  is  that  thv  ai:- 
n.iiiLtrio.huiuiiB  fi.i-  Miuli'Uts. 
t.'»,-b.Ts.  ami  d,.-nii^i>  ia 
AiiKTici.  havi'  iii.-n'awd  in 
tho  i.n.[H.rtion  cf  ..w  f,. 
Tw.'iilvlivi.. 

It  is  n  faor.  ('stiililis)i.-.n>y 
it'liabh' KtiitiBtit-s.  ihnt  iliose 
Mi-i'tiiiiifi  "f  II  ur  I'l.iiniry 
wliicb  bn\x-  Ih.'pji  iiu.si  |iru- 
;iri'iwivi'.  or  bavi-  g!-<  ■«■  it  most 
rapidlv.  utilize  inosi  I'MPii- 
siv.-lv'th..' servic-s  of  cIh-ih. 
ists.     This   in    lart,M-lv   an 

.-, lie  problfiii,  f..r  iw.'n- 

tyliv.-y.'arsatr-i  proliis  wrre 

ii..«'.  will,  (■"iiii..-tiri..ii,  kiciii 
aii.l     f..yi^'ii.    th.-    v:.lu.'    -f 


r,.iii|.,.uii.|     kiuuii     r.'i-lirii.'ally    as    K.-nz.-i.- st:!-  iir>.s  ihc  >.xrvac'n,.n  -I   oil  fr.nii  cotton  seed  in 

|.|iiiiii.i.>,  or  s.i.-i-h.'ii-Jii..    (.oss-.-iTi-;  111.'  iir.ijH'rly  ih.'  S..ii[li.'rii  Stair<.  wh,.]-..  the  luvs^-.l  cake  is 

.■f  sM.viii.--  ii.  ui-i.'  I I  .■«:. Iiri<i.|.>;:ivi>.     Ii-  iis.^.i   for  i;iiT;i>  1..0.I  anil  fortiiizer  jnirposes. 

is  wi-ll  kii.'Mi  iliMi    ]„■   ,„-v.-i-  ivr..!v,'>l  ,.„.■  .viit  'rill-  i.i»ini(ii,'  ..lli.vr  i.i:  the  Ho.-ictv  cf  I'hi'm- 

for  Ihis  .iiM-ov.Tv.  whi.li   has  |.ro\,.,i  a  ), ,  t..  itMl   luiiisin  is  now  the  n..ist  siiccessfiil  Ainer- 

^llir.Ters  wh..  iii.isl  avoj.l  sUKarasa  f,...,l.  i.^ai,    Ji.atiuia.-Iinvr    of    Hii'micals.     Mr.    'W.    il. 

ll  lias  ha|.|"> i  Ihi.t  ^.■.iiiU  V.,\-  l.o..n  .iiiv.^n  Ni.hois.  j.r.si,i..nt  ..t  lli.>  li.'iieraU'b.'niical  I'om- 

by    punOy   M'i.-nrili.'   I.o.lirs   [..    (.i.>n  wh..    hnv  i.;.iiy.      IIm  ititerweav.'s  priHluction  witb  iiivesti- 

disrovfreti    .■oruni.'r.'ially    sUi'.-.-ssfnl    iir,..-.-:.ws,  ^ralioti  :  emi'loys  the  best,  protluces  tbe  best. 


■y  of  the  America 


1  President    Am' 


E   BANKERS'   CONVENTION    AT   NEW   YORK. 

BY  WILLIAM  JUSTUS  BOIES. 


ihirtieth  annual  conventiim  oi  the  Anier- 
in  Bankers'  Association,  lield  in  New 
,tv.  September  14,  1j,  and  lt>,  attracted 
•st  asgemblage  ever  gatheri>d  at  a  bank* 
lireDce  in  this  country.     The  thirty-two 

<lelcgateB  and  their  friends  represented 
.riety  of  iinancial  institution,  from  the 
'Sa-roads  concern  that  is  glad  to  acunm- 
the  owner  of  a  donkey  with  a  twenty- 
Bu  to  the  heavily  capitalized  Wall  Street 
at  thinks  nothing  of  underwriting  a 
million  ■  dollar  venture.  Never  in  the 
>f  American  banking  has  a  more  curious, 
,  anil  unicpie  attendance  been  secured  at 
ig  function  than  that  which  brought  to- 
le  custodians  of  more  than  eleven  liillion 
■>t  capital,  surplus,  and  dejiosits.  More 
;  niuJlimillioQaire  bank  president,  whose 
UKisphere  is  usually  near  zero,  received 
ripression  of  country  deposits  from  shak- 
Is  with  the  backwoods  contingent.  ■■  You 
d  a  rural  banker.  '■  the  big  bugs  are  not 
'  factor  in  American  banking  after  all. 
mventions  demonstrate  that.  We  coun- 
W8  carry  pretty  heavy  balances  in  New 
ad  in  more  than  one  way  exert  consid- 
n&uence  in  the  financial  aSairs  of  the 
Wall  Street  covers  only  half  a  mile 
listance  between  the  .Vtlantic  and  the 
The  great  city  bankers  should  never 
that  Tliese  gatherings  arc  helpful  in 
on  ae  they  make  us  better  A  mttricans  by 

OS  leas  proTincisI.     While  we  country 


bankers  may  not  have  as  many  pearl  pins  and 
black  satin  cravats  as  our  city  friends  display, 
we  try  to  keep  in  close  enough  touch  with  what 
is  going  on  to  avoid  making  unsafe  loans.  And 
I  think,"  added  the  sjieaker.  with  a  reminiscent 
smile,  '■  tliat  in  the  long  run  we  succeed  quite  as 
well  as  our  city  friends  do." 

That  was  the  attitude  witli  which  the  corner- 
grocery  bankers  met  the  financiers  of  the  prinei- 
])al  cities,  and  it  is  difficult  to  tell  which  gained 
the  most  from  the  interview.  Roth  were  en- 
thusiastic about  the  success  of  tlie  convention, 
.which  did  a  great  deal  of  serious  work  besides 
enjoying  the  entertainments  provided  for  the 
afternoons  and  evenings. 

And  so,  in  this  spirit  of  good-fellowship  and 
frank  discussion,  the  city  did  lose  a  !itt!e  of  its 
provincialism,  as  James  Stillman,  president  of 
the  New  York  Clearing  House,  in  his  welcom- 
ing address,  expressed  the  hoj)e  that  it  would 
do.  And  the  country,  too,  went  home  better 
enlightened  about  the  status  of  Wall  Street  in 
Iinancial  affairs,  and  with  less  dread,  perhaps, 
of  the  city's  greedy  outreaching  for  interior 
business.  This,  in  fact, — the  convention's  human 
side. — ^with  the  spirit  of  cooperation  that  it  pro- 
moted, was  its  'distinct  contribution,  which  will 
be  remembered  longer  than  the  formal  proceed- 
ings. Hut  there  wss  serious  work  accomplished, 
and  for  the  first  time  in  banking  history  the 
tnist'company  movement  met  the  banks  in 
close-range  discussion  of  the  needs  for  a  cash 
reserve  and  the  enactment  of  pro|)er  legislation 


THIS   YEAR'S   STRIKES   AND  THE   PRESENT 

INDUSTRIAL  SITUATION. 


BY  VICTOR  S.   YARROS. 


STRIKES,  (ioadlocks.  lockouts,  and  tliroat 
died  conflicts  between  capital  and  labor — 
or,  to  be  more  exact,  between  employers  and 
employed — have  for  many  weeks  and  months 
filled  the  pages  of  the  daily  press.  While  at 
any  time  since  May  1  it  might  truly  have  been 
said.  "Sufficient  nnto  the  day  is  the  [industrial] 
evil  thereof.''  it  will  generally  be  admitted  that 
troubles  even  graver  than  those  actually  experi- 
enced have  been  apprehended  in  several  parts  of 
the  rountrv.  Men  of  affairs  seriouslv  and  anx- 
iously  spoke  of  a  '♦  crisis  ''  in  the  economic  life 
of  the  United  States  due  directlv  to  the  atti- 
tude  and  activities  of  the  labor  organizations. 
And  factsi  ami  figures  could  l)e  freely  cited  to 
sustain  this  pessimistic  view. 

Hut  there  has  been  a  di'cidi'd  change  in  the 
situation — a  gratifying  and  reassuring  change. 
The  inilustrial  skv  is  clearer,  and  tlu'  clouds  are 
disappi'aring.  Peace  does  not  reign  all  along 
tlie  line  :  there  are  st»Vi»ral  centers  of  storm  and 
disturbance  to  which  the  improvement  has  not 
extended,  and  even  where  fairlv  normal  condi- 
tions  prevail  once  more  the  equilibrium  is  per- 
haps unstable.  Still,  things  are  very  much  better 
than  they  were  during  the  summer,  and  there 
is  reasonable  hope  of  a  period  of  industrial  (juiet 
and  order  and  harmon  v.  ( )n  the  t've  of  a  national 
electii.»n.  and  in  view  of  the  readiness  of  CiM-tain 
classes  of  so-called  ]»racti<*al  politicians  to  "make 
capital"  out  of  any  in«lustrial  dislocation,  the 
chang*»  in  (juestion  is  doubly  welcome.  The 
strike*  for  political  effect  is,  happily,  rare. 

It  is.  of  cnursi*.  virtually  imp<»ssil>h^  to  ascer- 
tain the  actual  number  of  striki-s  and  strikers 
(n^garding  the  lockout  as  the  employers'  strikiO 
in  a  country  so  vast  as  tlie  l'nii«.*d  Stat«*s.  IJr- 
cent  estimates  for  which  absoluli*  j^n-cisinn  can- 
not be  claimed  have  placed  the  nuiiil)er  of  work- 
ing nu-n  and  working  womm  iilh*  (^ii  account. 
not  of  ri\<trictt'd  pruducti«:»n  tim-  t«>  busiri«*ss 
causrs,  but  «»f  dis]mtes  and  c«»ntlicts  bptwt'en  rm- 
ployiM'sand  I'mplovod.  at  about  on*.*  hundred  and 
liftv  thuusand.  Evt*n  this  numlvr  wuuld  bo  an 
insiirnifuaiit  prrcrntage  of  the  groat  army  of 
Amorican  wage-workers,  but  sincr  th«'se  esti- 
matos  wi-re  put  forth,  one  great  strike  and  sev- 
eral minor  contests  have  been  ••  mended  or  end  e«l," 
and  a  new  ••  census*  would  probablv  vield  a 
total  not  exceeding  seventy -live  thousand  men 
aud  women. 


CUICAGO.     *'THE    CITY    OF    STRIKES.'' 

To  take  Chicago  first,  as  the  city  which  I 
long  had  a  bad  eminence  in  the  matter  of  lal 
difficulties,  a  few  weeks  ago  no  fewer  tl 
eighty-nine  strikes  were  in  progress,  involvin 
daily  loss  in  wages  alone  of  nearly  sixty -sei 
thousand  dollars.  The  **  distribution  "  of  th 
troubles  was  shown  in  the  following  table,  wh 
app(?ared  on  Labor  Day  in  the  Chicago  Trihu 

Nan 
onStx 

Packing  trafies.  fncliirlinK  batchers,  teamstem,  and 
twcnty-olnrht  alUed  trades 9f 

Garment  workers,  including  cotters,  bashelmen.  ex- 
aminers, and  trimmers 

Woodworkers,  including  men  employed  in  famltare 
factories J 

Machinists,  including  men  employed  in  machine  shop«, 
railroad  shops,  etc* 1 

Printing  trades,  including  Franklin  union,  and  other 
printers 

Bakers— strike  at  Coyne  and  Heusner  plants 

Boilermakers  at  Illinois  Steel  plant  and  railroad  shops. 

T^aundry  d  rivers 

Miscellaneous,  including  bric'klayers  and  other  trades 
(estimated ) 

Total 3S 

All  the  important  strikes  have  since  U 
brought  to  a  close.  The  packing  trades  surr 
dered  to  the  employers  after  obtaining  slight  c 
cessions  .and  a  promise  of  a  careful  study  of 
leged  grievances  and  the  elimination  of  whate' 
abuses  might  be  foun<l  to  exist.  Tliis  dispi 
was  essentially  "sympathetic''  on  the  part 
the  skilhd  men.  They  walked  out  to  seci 
recognition  for  their  unskilled  brethren  and  i 
restoration  of  a  wage-rate  which  the  pai'kf 
in  the  present  state  of  the  labor  market,  deen 
excessive.  Uncertaintv  as  to  collateral  and  si 
setjueiit  issu«'s  rentiers  it  difficult  even  now 
]>«iint  any  definite,  plain  moral  for  the  hem 
of  either  j»arty. 

The  packers  were  charged  with  attempting 
destrov  unionism  in  the  vanls,  with  deliber 
violation  of  the  terms  of  a  settlement  based 
tlie  principle  of  **no  discrimination**  agai 
unionists  or  symj-^thetic  strikers  as  such,  b 
with  taking  advantage  of  a  temjvi^rary  depi 
sion  tt»  force  wages  down  below  the  level  of  « 
sistence  according  to  American  standards. 
the  other  hand,  the  strikers  were  accnaed 
(Quixotic  sentiuientalism  in  so  completely  a 
recklessly  sulK>rdinating  their  own  welfare,  a 
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STRIKES,  deadlocks.  lockouts.  an<l  threat 
ened  conflicts  l>etween  capital  and  labor — 
or,  to  l»e  more  exact.  l>etween  employers  and 
employed — have  for  many  weeks  and  months 
filled  the  pages  of  the  daily  press.  While  at 
any  time  since  May  I  it  might  truly  have  been 
said,  "Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  [industrial] 
evil  thereof."  it  will  generally  be  admitted  that 
troubles  even  graver  than  those  actually  experi- 
enced have  ]»o<*n  apprehended  in  several  parts  of 
the  c(^untry.  Men  of  affairs  seriously  and  anx- 
iously spoke  of  a  "crisis  "  in  the  economic  life 
of  the  I'nitrd  States  due  directly  to  the  atti- 
tude an<l  activities  of  the  labor  organizations. 
And  facts  and  figures  couM  be  freely  cited  to 
sustain  this  pessiiiiistic  view. 

Hut  there  has  bren  a  decided  change  in  the 
situation — a  gratifying  and  reassuring  change. 
The  industrial  skv  is  clearer,  and  the  clouds  are 
disappearing.  rea<'e  d«»es  not  reign  all  along 
the  line  ;  then^  an?  several  centers  of  storm  and 
disturl^ance  to  which  the  iiii{)rovement  has  not 
exten<led,  and  even  where  fairly  normal  condi- 
tions })revail  <.>nce  more  the  equilibrium  is  per- 
haps unstal>le.  Still,  things  are  v<.*ry  much  better 
than  tliev  were  duriiiLr  rlie  summer,  and  there 
is  rea.«*onai)le  liope  nf  n  j.eriod  of  industrial  quiet 
an<l  order  and  liarniony.  ( )n  the  eve  of  a  national 
el<M'tion.  and  in  view  (tf  tlu?  readiness  of  certain 
class«"S  of  so-<'alle«l  practical  })oIiticians  to  "make 
capital"  »»ut  <»f  any  iiidustrial  dislocation,  the 
chang«'  in  <jue>tinn  is  <loul»ly  welcome.  The 
strike  I'f^v  |.(.»!iti<'al  eiTect  is,  liai>pily,  ran*. 

It  i^.  of  cnuj'sc.  virtually  impossible  to  ascer- 
tain tin*  actual  nunibi'i"  of  sti'ikes  and  strikers 
(regardini^^  llie  lockout  as  the  employers'  striktO 
in  a  c«)nntry  so  v;jsr.  as  the  I'nited  States.  Re- 
cent ♦  '^tiiiiates  for  which  al<s<»lule  j»recisi<»n  can- 
not be  rlainied  liave  placeil  ilie  numbei' of  Work- 
ing men  and  working  women  idle  on  account, 
not  of  n'stricte<l  j)roduction  liue  to  busint»ss 
caus«-s.  but  of  dis])Utesand  conflicts  betwe(.«n  em- 
ployers an<l  eni])l(.)yed.  at  about  one  hundred  and 
iifiy  iln>Uhan<l.  Kveii  tjiis  number  would  be  an 
insignilicant  percentag<'  of  the  great  army  of 
,\nM'ricjin  wage-workers.  but  since*  these  esti- 
mates were  put  forth,  one  great  strike  and  sev- 
eral minor  contests  have  been  "mended  orended,'' 
and  a  new  "census"  would  probably  yield  a 
total  n<>t  exceeding  seventy  five  thousand  men 
/i/jt/  \\'(Hiu*n. 


CHICAGO,    *'THE    CITY    OF    8TRIKK8." 

To  take  Chicago  first,  as  the  city  which  hag 
long  had  a  bad  eminence  in  the  matter  of  labor 
difficulties,  a  few  weeks  ago  no  fewer  than 
eigiity-nine  strikes  were  in  progress,  involving  a 
daily  loss  in  wages  alone  of  nearly  sixty-seven 
thousand  dollars.  The  "  distribution  "  of  these 
troubles  was  shown  in  the  following  table,  which 
appeared  on  Labor  Day  in  the  Chicago  Trihunt:: 

Namber 
on  Strike. 
Packing:  trades.  incladinK  batchers,  teamsters,  and 

twenty-eight  aUied  trades a8i,<BD 

Garment  workers,  inclading  cattera,  bushelmen,  ex- 
aminers, and  trimmers nn 

Woodworkers,  including  men  employed  in  fiiniitiire 

factories 3;.nnrt 

3fachinists,  including  men  employed  in  machine  shojM, 

railroad  shops,  etc i^ 

Printing  trades,  including  Franklin  union,  and  other 

printers lOO 

Bakers— strike  at  Coyne  and  Heusner  plants 140 

Boilermakers  at  lUimiis  Steel  plant  and  railroad  shopfw    100 

Laundry  drivers M 

Miscellaneous,  including  bricklayers  and  other  trades 
(estimated ) $0 

Total 3S.li!« 

All  the  important  strikes  have  since  been 
brought  to  a  close.  The  packing  trades  surren- 
dered to  the  emph)yers  after  obtaining  slight  con- 
(ressions  and  a  promise  of  a  careful  study  of  al- 
leged gri(?vances  and  the  elimination  of  whatever 
abuses  might  be  found  to  exist.  This  dispute 
was  essentially  *' sympathetic "  on  the  part  of 
the  skilh'd  men.  They  walked  out  to  secure 
reoognitiuu  for  their  unskilled  brethren  and  the 
restoration  of  a  wage-rate  which  the  packers, 
in  tlu»  present  state  of  the  labor  market,  deeminl 
(».\ci'ssiv(\  Uncertainty  as  to  collateral  and  sul)- 
siMpient  issues  renders  it  difficult  even  now  to 
point  any  definite,  plain  moral  for  the  benefit 
of  either  party. 

The  ]>ackers  were  charged  with  attempting  to 
destroy  unionism  in  the  yards,  with  deliberate 
violation  of  the  terms  of  a  settlement  based  on 
the  principle  of  '*no  discrimination'*  against 
unionists  or  sympathetic  strikers  as  such,  and 
with  taking  advantage  of  a  temporary  depres- 
sion to  force  wages  down  below  the  level  of  fob- 
sistence  according  to  American  standards.  Ob 
the  other  hand,  the  strikers  were  accnaad  of 
Quixotic  sentimental  ism  in  so  completelj  and 
recklessly  sul>ordinating  their  own  welfare,  and 
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that  of  their  families,  to  the  interest  of  unskilled 
laborers  ;  of  breach  of  contract  in  failing  to 
abide  by  the  provisions  of  an  arbitration  agree- 
ment ;  of  a  willful  refusal  to  arbitrate  the  dif- 
ferences in  the  first  place  ;  of  laying  down  their 
tools  regardless  of  binding  contracts  expressly 
excluding  sympathetic  strikes,  and  of  all  manner 
of  unreason  and  unfairness  generally. 


FUNDAMENTAL    EKUOKS    OF    UNIONISM. 


M 


Now  that  the  struggle  is  over,  President  Don- 
nelly, of  the  butcher  workmen's  union,  frankly 
admits  that  "  many  fundamental  errors  of  union- 
ism ''  have  been  disclosed  in  tiie  process,  and 
that  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  chastened  and 
defeated  men  to  reorganize  on  '•  sounder  prin- 
ciples." A  bill  of  particulars  would  doubtless 
be  instructive  and  enlightening,  but  who  will 
demand  its  production  ?  As  for  the  packers,  an 
appeal  to  their  humanity  and  sense  of  fair  play 
(an  appeal  made  by  three  women  identified  with 
social  settlement  work)  induced  them  to  reenter 
into  negotiations  with  the  strike  leaders,  and 
tliev  know  full  well  that  conditions  in  the  stock 
yards  were  by  no  means  ideal.  But  exactly  what 
the  strike  has  taught  them  will  remain  their  own 
secret.  The  ♦*  third  party,"  the  great  public,  can 
only  cry,  '*  Peace,  conciliation,  mutual  conces- 
sions." and  hope  that  some  benefit  will  result 
from  the  confused  and  confusing  denouement. 

Ju  some  of  the  smaller  strikes  which  Chicago 
has  endured  or  is  still  enduring,  greater  and 
clearer  issues  have  been  presented.  Foremost 
among  them,  beyond  all  question,  is  the  open 
sliop  Kf.rsus  the  union,  or  closed,  shop.  Just  now, 
thanks  to  circumstances  which  cannot  bo  set  forth 
in  this  article,  the  question  seems  to  have  been 
postponed,  lliere  are  many  "closed  shops"  in 
Chicago  by  virtue  of  agreements  which  will  not 
exjiire  until  next  May.  But  the  powerful  and  se- 
cret Employers'  Association  of  this  city  (wliich 
association,  it  is  stated,  has  assistecl  in  the  organi- 
zation of  a  dozen  similar  bodies  in  the  surround- 
ing territory)  has  declared  war  on  the  closed  shop, 
and  within  the  past  several  months  notice  has 
been  served  on  certain  trade-unions  that  the 
closed -shop  feature  will  not  be  tolerated  as  part 
of  future  contracts.  Judging  the  future  by  the 
past,  this  decision  will  not  be  acquiesced  in  by 
the  stronger  unions  without  stubborn  resistance. 

Few  of  this  year's  strikes  in  Chicago  were  for 
increased  wages  or  a  shorter  workday.  Nearly 
all  the  grave  and  formidable  ones,  at  all  events, 
were  due  to  the  unwillingness  of  the  employers 
to  enter  into  closed-shop  contracts.  Most  of 
these  have  been  lost,  but  several  are  still  in 
progress,  and  they  include  the  locals  of  the  Na- 
tional Garment  Workers'  Union.     There  is  rea- 


son to  believe  or  fear  that  the  *^open  shop  "  issue 
will  in  the  near  future  constitute  the  paramount 
"labor"  question  in  the  Western  centers  of  in- 
dustry. The  head  of  one  of  the  largest  busi- ' 
nesses  in  Chicago  was  lately  quoted  as  saying  : 
"Some  day  the  unions  and  the  business  com- 
munity will  have  to  fight  it  out  to  see  who  owns 
Chicago." 

At  present,  however,  to  repeat,  a  state  of  calm 
and  quiet  characterizes  practically  every  leading 
industry  of  Chicago.  No  trade  has  suffered 
more  than  printing  ;  but  after  a  year  of  war,  of 
lawsuits,  injunctions,  small  riots,  and  assaults  on 
person  and  property  (at  least,  if  newspaper  re- 
ports are  to  be  relied  on),  there  is  a  fair  promise 
of  peace  for  the  next  sixt(*en  months,  agree- 
ments having  been  concluded  that  run  for  a 
year  from  next  January.  The  Chicago  courts 
have  less  '*  labor  "  business  than  at  any  time  in 
several  years,  an<l,  in  view  of  local  tendencies, 
this  is  a  telling  piece  of  evidence. 

LABOR    CONDITIONS    IN    NEW    YORK. 

In  New  York,  the  conditions,  at  this  writing, 
are  not  equally  satisfactory,  but  the  indications 
of  an  early  improvement  are  strong.  It  is  an 
interesting  fact,  by  the  way,  that  New  York 
takes  its  labor  troubles  with  a  lighter  heart  than 
does  Chicago.  Its  newspapers  do  not  dwell  on 
the  subject,  and  when  they  deal  with  it  they  dis- 
play a  more  philosophical  temper.  This  may  be 
an  effect  of  age  and  riper  experience, — Chicago 
would  probably  attribute  it  to  a  different  and 
less  credita]>lo  cause, — but  the  contrast  itself  is 
noteworthy. 

An  agreement  just  r(»ached  between  the  In- 
terbo rough  Rapid  Transit  Company  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  En- 
gine(?rs,  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Fire- 
men, and  the  Amalgamate* I  Association  of  Street 
and  Electric  Railway  Employees  on  the  other 
is  believed  to  insure  tranquillity  for  the  next 
three  years  on  both  the  subway  and  the  elevated 
roads. 

Minor  controversies  aside,  the  difficulty  which 
has  involved  serious  losses  and  permanent  injury 
to  unionism  is  that  which  has  partially  paralyzed 
the  building  industry.  L(»ss  than  a  year  ago, 
after  a  })rotract(^(l  and  wasteful  fight,  a  settle- 
ment was  effected  whereby  the  Employers'  As- 
sociati(m  achieved  a  notal^le  victory  at  the  ex- 
pense?, not  of  the  principle  of  labor  organization, 
nor  even  of  the  unions  then  in  existence,  but  of 
certain  practices  and  elements  of  the  building- 
trade  unions.  The  ''Sam  Parks"  affair  is  still 
within  the  general  recollection,  and  tb^  ^\^^<^^- 
ers'  Association  was  <fts\,a\A\^\^^  lo\  \>ci^  v^<y«»«^ 
purpose  oi  uprooliug,  ^*  ^atV^^mw''    '^V^  «« 
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ere  themselves,  it  will  not  have  been  forgotten, 
prepared  an  arbitration  agreement  which  not 
only  accorded  full  recognition  to  the  unions  but 
accepted  and  ]x^rp<»tuated  the  *' closed  shop" 
principle.  Sympathetic  strikes  were  barred. 
and  it  was  stipulated  that  the  re])rosentativos  of 
the  unions  shouM  not  serve  in  the  capacity  of 
business  agents. — an  anti-blackmail  provision. 

AUBITRATION    AND    THE    CLOSED    SHOP. 

This  rather  remarkable  arbitration  agreement 
never  whollv  commended  itself  to  the  unions, 
though  many  employers  in  other  cities  regarded 
it  as  excessively  gen(»rous,  if  not  improper  in 
principle.  A  few  months  ago,  certain  of  these 
organizations  declared  sympathi^tic  strik(»8,  in 
violation  of  the  agreement,  asserting  that  con- 
troversies had  arisen  wliicli  could  not  possi- 
bly be  arbitrated.  Uepeate«l  efforts  at  a  settle- 
ment failed,  and  early  in  August  a  general  lock- 
out was  declared  by  the  employers  in  th<»  build- 
ing trades. 

Even  then,  however,  the  arbitration  plan  was 
not  abandoned  by  the  employers,  and  hundnnls 
of  strikere  have  returneil  to  work  under  it,  sign- 
ing it  individually,  while  retaining  their  mem- 
bership in  the  unions.  The  strike  is  expected 
to  fail,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  advantage  will 
be  taken  of  the  probable  failure  to  repudiate  the 
closed  shop.  Without  prejudging  p<jnding  pro- 
ceedings, it  seems  that  blackmail  has  not  been 
eliminated  in  the  Iniilding  trades,  and  what  the 
new  act  (secured  by  District  Attorney  J«M'ome) 
will  accomplish  in  this  din^ction  remains  to 
be  seen.  This  legislation  renders  those  paying 
blackmail  e(iually  punishable  with  those  de- 
manding or  receiving  it. 

The  strike,  it  should  Ik?  added,  has  not  been 
attended  by  any  violence  or  disorder,  which  cir- 
cumstance possibly  aecounts  for  the  neglect  of  it 
by  the  editorial  writers  of  the  daily  newspapcn-s. 

THE    OAKMEXT    WORKERS. 

The  unsuccessful  strike  of  the  New  ^'ork 
garment  workers,  now  a  thing  of  the  past,  can- 
not be  passed  ov<'r  without  a  woid  or  twn.  It 
was  caused  by  what  ajipears  to  have  b«*«>n  a 
purely  Platonic  n»s(dutit»n  against  tlie  closed 
shop  adopted  l>y  the  National  Assorjjition  of 
Clothing  Manufacturers.  In  this  resnhiti<»n  the 
open  shop  was  ])roclaimed  t«>  1m'  the  logical  cor- 
ollary of  the  principle  of  e(|ual  liberty  and 
equal  opp«>rt unity.  At  the  same  time,  it  was 
explicitly  stated  in  less  formal  declarations  that 
no  practical  <-hange  in  the  conditions  j>revailing 
in  the  shops  was  intended  or  contemplated.  No 
union  men  were  to  be  discharged,  and  no  non- 
union men  engaged  in  vindication  of  the  new 


])olicy.  This  disclaimer  did  not  prevent  the 
organized  garm(?nt  workers  from  quitting  work 
as  a  protest  against  the  open-shop  principle,  con- 
trary to  the  earnest  advice  of  their  general 
secretary,  Mr.  lTi*nry  C.  White,  who  resigned 
his  position  in  consequence  of  this  action,  which 
he  deemed  unwise  and  unnecessarv. 

While  the  strike  has  not  been  called  off.  so 
many  of  the  men  have  returned  to  work  that 
the  employers  treat  it  as  a  negligible  affair.  New 
Vork  expects  to  be  as  free  from  industrial  dis- 
turbances in  a  week  or  two  as  Chicago  is  already. 

THE    OLD-FASHIONED    STRIKE    IX    KALL    RIVEK. 

From  the  view-prdnt  of  mere  numbers,  the 
Kail  Hiver  strike  of  the  cotton-mill  operatives  is 
the  great<»st  now  in  progress  in  the  Tnited  States. 
From  the  beginning,  it  j>romised  to  be  one  of 
the  most  determined  contests  that  the  Massachu- 
setts city  has  ever  seen.  This  dispute,  regret- 
table as  it  is.  presents  no  bewildering  complica- 
tions, it  is.  so  to  speak,  an  old-fash ioneil  sort 
of  contest  The  o[)eratives  refused  to  accept  a 
rji  per  cent,  wage- reduction  which  the  mill-own- 
ers asserted  was  dictat<:»d  by  the  inexorable  con- 
dition of  the  market  for  their  commodities  and 
the  market  for  their  raw  material.  The.  mill- 
owners  pointed  to  the  high  price  of  cotton.  c<ni- 
sequent  upon  the  Sully  speculation,  on  the  one 
hand,  anil  the  decreased  demand  for  their  proil- 
net  on  the  other.  Though  they  had  reducetl 
wages  I  (»  per  cent,  last  fall,  and  had  also  curtailed 
})roduction,  they  could  not  »'make  l)oth  ends 
meet,"  and  profits  were  out  of  the  question.  In 
spite  of  this  absence  of  any  return  on  the  capi- 
tal, thev  further  averred,  thev  did  not  wish  ti> 
suspend  work  altogether,  and  they  aski^d  the  op 
t»ratives  t<»  niake  some  sacrifice  in  their  turn.  Bui 
the  latter  pooh-poohed  the  representations  of  the 
mill-owners,  alleging  that  the  market  conditions 
had  merely  reduced  profits  instead  of  wiping 
them  out.  and  that  there  was  '-mtmey  enough  in 
the  l)U.siiiess  *'  to  ])ay  reasonable  dividends  as  well 
as  to  maintain  the  old  scale  of  wages. 

Here  was  an  issu<?  of  fact,  not  t)f  principle, 
and  it  is  impossible  for  a  fair-minded  outsider  to 
<lecide,  absolutclv,  whether  the  mill-owners  or 
the  thirty  thousand  operatives  who,  with  prac- 
tical unanimity,  voted  to  strike  were  right.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  low  wages  are  better 
than  no  wages  at  all,  and  that  a  few  weeks*  idle- 
ness will  re]>resent  a  heavy  loss  that  can  never 
he  recovereil  :  the  leaders  of  the  striking  unions 
meet  this  argument  by  saying  that  it  would  ap- 
ply to  any  and  all  reductions  of  wages,  no  matter 
how  gratuitous  and  m^eiUess  they  might  be,  and 
that  its  logical  conclusion  is  that  men  ought  to 
work  for  any  wages  employers  chooae  to  pay. 
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ic  leading  English  reviews.  Later,  he  be- 
<■  the  St.  Petersburg  coirespondent  of  the 
dou  Ihi-'lif  Tr/,;/r'i/i/i,  and  on  special  commis- 
s  for  that  newspaper  In-  achieved  noteworthy 

in  on  the  eve  of  the  .'^panif-h-, American  War, 
'rete.  in  l-'niiice  during  the  Dreyfiis  excit«- 
t,  and  in  China  after  the  Boxer  insurrec- 
Di'.  Dillon  is  the  author  of  many  books 
jiliilological  and  liicrHry  topics,  and  is  a 
l^(  marvelous  erudition  and  versatility, 
his  reputation  in  Englaml  and  America 
liiefly  based  on  his  intimate  knowledge  of 
iiiiii  ecoiioiuic.  social,  and  political  j^g^ 
I*. — a   knowledge    whicli    is    shared 
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GENERAL  WILLIAM  BOuTH,  command- 
er of  the  Salvation  Army,  made  a  mot«»r- 
car  tour  of  England,  I'ruui  [-.and's  En<l  to  John 
o'Groat's  llous*',  during  August  and  Septt?mher. 
The  spectacle  of  the;  aged  general — Creneral  Bootli 
was  seventy-five  last  birthday — reviving  ener- 
gies exhausted  hy  di^livering  nearly  sixty  si)eech- 
es  in  tlie  thnM»  weeks'  congress  of  the  army  hy 
motoring  through  Britain  on  a  kind  of  tw(»ntieth- 
century  episc«)pal  insp«'cti(.»n  of  his  diocese,  struck 
the  public  imagination.  Everywiiere  crowds 
turned  out  to  see  the  man  whom  the  English 
King  delighted  to  honor,  and  to  see  the  most 
remarkable  religious  leader  of  his  day  and  gen- 
eration. But  altiiough  the  multitudes  who  lined 
the  course  of  Gen«»ral  Booths  more  than  royal 
progress  nortliward  naturally  thought  of  the 
past  and  its  achievem(?nts,  the  old  man  ehxpient 
was  thinking  altogether  of  the  future  and  its 
possible  triumphs. 

The  general  has  inspected  the  planet.  He 
finds  it  empty  in  spots,  spai*sely  j>eopled  in  many 
places,  and  densely  overcrowded  in  others.  lie 
finds  many  men  working  for  starvation  wages 
in  one  place,  and  employment  offering  in  vain 
liuge  wages  in  another  place.  In  a  well-regu- 
lated planet  such  anomalies  would  not  exist. 
For  the  ideal  of  a  wellr(*gulat«'d  state  is  that 
every  citizen  should  know  how  to  make  the  best 
of  himself,  and  how  to  take  his  labor  to  the  best 
markr*t.  To  do  this  it  is  necessary  that  he  should 
know  where  that  market  is,  and  how  to  get  there. 
That  implit'S  an  up-to-date  lal.M»r  bureau  and  in- 
telligence de[»artment,  served  by  honest,  zealous 
agents  all  over  the  world. 

»•  It  is  not  en«»ugh.*'  said  (ieneral  i^ooth.  "tiiat 
the  indivitlual  should  be  told  that  somewhere  or 
other,  thousands  of  niiles  off.  somebody  wants 
to  liire  him.  It  is  n(f<e.*«sary  to  «i<.»  more  than 
that.  You  have  to  bridge  the  di.stance  between 
the  worktrr  and  his  w«»rk,  to  briuLr  him  t«»  his 
work,  anil  in  tlx^  ca.se  of  a  new  euuiitry,  t'.»  see 
to  it  that  the  newly  transplanted  worker  is  not 
fluu'T  "Ut  int«.»  the  wildiM'iiess  t<>  .'-tarve,  but  is 
careluKv  phiiit«-d  and  l»'iid«'d  and  supplied  with 
the  S"'ielv  and  s«M"ial  necessities  whieji  h.tVf 
Come  I"  be  to  Lim  in<liv'»p«MisHble.  1  •':••  not  mean 
that  you  niiKt  e..sset  and  jtanq-er  t}.«'  man.  ]^>ut 
you  must  ri-alize  what  kind  of  bring  ho  is.  wl^at 
he  reallv  needs.  Man  is  a  social  animal,  and  if 
you  plant  out  a  man  reared  in  this  crnwded  coun- 
try in  the  back  settlements,  with  n«»  neighbui- 
within  five  miles,  and  that  neighbor  a  man  who 


cannot  talk  English,  failure  is  the  inevitable  re- 
sult.'* 

^'  TVhere  do»'s  the  Salvation  Army  come  in  ?" 

"The  Salvation  Army  comes  in  right  here  : 
that  the  one  indispensable  thing  in  attempting 
any  of  this  lalMjrburt?au  work  is  the  character  of 
the  agency  which  seeks  to  bring  the  workless 
worker  into  fertilizing  contact  with  those  who 
want  his  labor.  Everything  de])eud8  upon  the 
character  of  the  agency.  It  must  he  honest.  It 
must  not  be  partisan.  It  must  side  neither  with 
trade-unionist  nor  capitalist,  but  it  must  lie 
trusted  by  both.  Then,  again,  it  must  not  be 
a  parochial  institution.  It  must  have  branches 
everywhere  ;  its  agents  should  permeate  the 
planet.  It  must  be  an  agency  with  a  heart  in 
it,  a  heart  to  love,  to  care  for,  and  to  under- 
stanij  the  needs  of  men." 

"In  other  words,  it  must  be  the  Salyation 
Army  ?  " 

"1  do  not  say  that,"  said  the  general.  "  But 
if  the  Salvation  Army  fills  the  bill,  woe  be  unto 
us  if  we  do  not  use  it  to  meet  this  great  oppress- 
ing need.  We  want  to  hi»lp  people.  We  are 
helping  peo]>le.  Hut  we  want  to  help  more  peo- 
ple. .\nil  this  is  one  of  the  ways  for  doing  it 
Why  do  not  those  colonies  which  want  immi- 
grants mak(^  us  their  immigration  agents?  We 
would  do  the  work  for  them  far  better  than  they 
can  do  it  for  themselves.  Hut  it  is  too  much  to 
expect  us  to  do  the  work  at  our  own  coat.  We 
woidd  not  <'harge  them  anything  for  oommis- 
sion — only  out-of-pocket  expenses — and  the  nec- 
essary advance  to  transfer  the  willing  worker 
from  the  place  where  no  one  wants  him  to  the 
pla«e  where  eviMybody  is  clamoring  for  him. 
They  would  get  it  all  back  over  and  over  again. 
They  might  even  get  it  back  in  direct  cash  re- 
payment. For  the  right  kind  of  man  pays  hack 
what  is  lent  him.  We  have  sent  out  hundreds 
and  huiidnMlis.  hii*!  we  find  they  expect  to  rapay 
it.  <  )rdy  w*-  caiinnt  alTord  to  stand  out  of  the 
money  that  ouglit  to  be  borne  by  those  who  want 
till'  men." 

••Then  di>  yuu  think  there  are  the  right  kind 
of  men  t«»  be  got  in  this  country?" 

••  Heaps  of  th<Mn.  Heaps.  ITiey  only  want  a 
••hanee.  The  men  who  won't  work  are  very  few. 
The  people  who  need  someone  to  give  them  a 
helping  hand  are  very  many.  They  are  very 
goo«l  fellows  :  only  they  need  leading — direct- 
ing.    They  aro  rfa«ly  enough  to  oboy.    But  they 


nil':  sri':i:iM:sr  railway  i\  the  world. 
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above  seu  levfl.  Tlii'  trolley 
line  rtins  first  i>n  open 
grDund.  grBdually  ai^ci'nding 
iin  tlie  elopes  uf  tlie  great 
SHOW  capped  Eigcr.  \Vlieii 
tlioiuountain-sidKUrcachitd. 
ilu'lineplungttBintJi  tiji- nick 
at  H  ^rade  of  'i.'i  [M^r  ci-ul. 
TliiiH  far.  only  four  miles  of 

i;omplt!ted,  tlio  U'nfjrtli  of  tli(< 
fiitire  road,  aB  proji'ou'd.  bn- 
iiig  eiglit  iiiilcB.  Till!  work 
of  tunneling  ia  very  kIow. 
owiofc  to  tlip  hmacii'iiD  i-liar- 
acler  of  the  pali-arenua  rofk. 
At  tlie  prPBent  rate  of  prog- 
runs — two  yards  a  ilay — it 
will  lie  sevenil  yeai-s  licl'i-ri' 
tlii^  n^niaindiT  of'tlie  task  will 
Ik'  auuornpliNhtvl.  Tlir>'i'  liiin- 
dreil  ItaliatiR  dclvo  in  the 
li»artB  of  these  luouiilaiiis  all 
the  year  round,  lieing  cut  off 
from  the  world  during  the 
winter  uiontha. — exiles  in 
Uie  8 now. 

At  Rothatock,  i\m  kitmikI 
station,  which  is  tw"  miles  tfik  kiukk  iii,A<:iEn. 

from   Scbeidegg  and  t!iri«- 

fnurths  of  a  mile  fnim  the  point  where  tin'  lim-  traiisvci-se  giillcries  ulnitiing  on  Inrge  openings 
i-iitors  the  uiounlain-siiie.  and  ai  tin-  Kigt-rwaml  fnnii  which  touriiits  eaii  n-liniro  the  magnificent 
station,   aa  Wfll  Bx  wt   the  terioinuej.   tlii^re  are      Alpine  scenery,  si-enn-  from    the  dreadful  ava- 
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rlit'  inosi  minute  attontioD.  At  the  end  of 
six  yunre*  studies,  lie  distinguished  himself 
iiiiirkalily  in  tlie  exaininalion  hail,  coining 
jit  the  lu-ad  of  bis  class,  with  unusually  b 
marks  all  arnund.  It  is  cnstnmary  to  giv 
!i[«Tiiil  ri'ward  to  the  licst  student  iri  each  yi 
In  tlif  cttwe  of  Kuro].atkin,  it  took  tho  fom 
■.\  Mjii'cinl  Iraveliiifi  grant,  to  enalile  him  to  c 
riiuie  IiiH  uiilitary  studies  abroad. 

ins  riviii-ATniES  WITH  rKANOR. 

The  syuijiiilhies  which  afterward  i-ii>ened  i 
the  France •liussiiin  alliance  were  <loul>tle8S 
ifady  at  wi.rk,  for  Kuroj>atkin,  inst4.'ad  of  go 
Liki>-  HE iiwjiAUTKHs  IT  i.iA,.-VAM.         '^"  ^'^'^wious  llerHu  to  study  von  Xloltke's  th 
i.:iwc.«u.mt>i.lv  w,-M  liiiti-.)  '''''"  *'"'  inetliods  at  the.  fountain-head,  sta; 

-k's   Hi'KN   A  KOI  lUKH  "idy  a  «hi.rt  time  at  the  I'mssian  capital,  i 

■'"•'■■  til,.,!  wi-hi  „ii  t.i    France.     Here  he  came  i 

close  relationn  with  two  verv  remarkable  men 
Marehal  MacMahon,  then  [.resident  of  the  Frei 
lii'ljul.lie.  tiiid  tlie  Manjuis  de  (iailiffct.  who  o 
tbrfe  years  a-r.i  resigned  from  Waldeck-Rc 
seau's  -Ministry  of  all  the  Talents."  to  give  pi 
to  General  Andre,  The  manjuie.  though  b 
to  royalist  traditions,  had  warmly  espoused 
cause  of  the  repuMie  ;  he  had  fought  valiat 
against  the  I'ms^ians.  and  had  gained  last 
fame  l>y  his  vigorous  military  measures  agai 
the  t'ommuiif.  which  saved'  France  from 
an'liy.  Kurogwtkin  was  associated  with  him  i 
in  drawing  «]!  plans  for  a  reconstruction  of 
Fn'nch  cavalry  arm  from  the  ■/(*/.,■.■*  of 
Franco  I'russiau  War.  and.  secondly,  in  p] 
ning  «  i-art  of  the  givat  maneuvers  held  in 
neigl,l.orlL..i.d  of  Meiz.  Though  h.>  was  o 
Iweuty-six  at  this  time.  Kuropaikin's  assist* 
was  ileenifd  si>  efficient  thai  tlie  French  tJovt 
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e  Kuropatlfiii  was  studyiag  at  St.  Petere- 
KDd  traveliag  in  France,  aootber  of  the 
raX  Asian  khanates  had  been  conquered, — 
a  bad  gone  the  way  of  Bokhara,  and  a  ter 
r  as  large  as  Texas,  made  up  from  the  two 
Ates,  was  gradually  becoming  Russianined 
r  General  Kaiiffmann.  A  third  khanate 
ioed,  that  of  Khokand.  strt'tching  to  thi' 
of  the  I'airiir  plateau,  and  touching  the 
Me  Empire  on  the  <'ast,  at  Jungavia.  Kuro- 
a  was  joined  with  Skobuleff  in  tho  coii- 
of  this  khanate,  and  thi>n  went  on  a  spe- 
lission.  occupying  a  year,  into  the  wilda  of 
,ry  and  western  China,  tho  regions  from 
1  had  emerged  Genghis  Klian.  anil  liis  two 
laons,  Kublai  and  liatu  Khan,  one  of  whom 
lered  ('hina,  while  the  other  invaded  and 
led  Russia.  In  tliis  wild  and  desolate  re- 
Kuropatkin  did  some  fighting, — being  once 
wounded, — and  more  exploring,  the  re- 
if  which,  in  another  Ixwk,  entitled  "  Kasli- 
,"  won  him  another  f;old  medal  from  the 
rial  Geographical  .Society  on  the  bank  oT 
feva  River.  Kuropatkin  had  now  reached 
wenty-ninth  year,  and  had  tliri'u  yeai-a  of 
ng,  two  years  of  ex])loration  in  eastern 
and  Africa,  and  six  years  of  study  to  his 
t.  He  had  written  two  books,  won  a  num- 
f  Russian  decoratioDs  ■' for,  valor,"  as  well 

0  degrees  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  had 
leA  many  wounds,  from  sword  and  bullet 

THE    RUSBO-TrBKIBH    WAB   OF    1877-78, 

we  imagine  the  Armenian  massacres  and 
jcent  Macfdonian  atrocities  multiplied  ten- 
we    have   the    conditions    in    the    Balkans 

1  led  Russia  to  declare  war  against  Turkey 
)ril,  l«77.  The  armies  of  tho  I'zar,  having 
set  to  guard   transports  which  might  take 

to  the  Rultan's  door,  were  forced  to  go 
■r  on  foot,  [Missing  through  the  dominions 
i  Prince  of  Roumania,  who  had  signed  an 
ce  with  Russia.  It  took  the  Russian  forces 
<f  two  months  of  hard  marcliing  ti<  reach 
>anul>e,  where  the  war  practically  began. 

had  three  obstacles  before  them  on  their 
1  to  Constantinople, — first,  the  wide  and 
Danube  ;  second,  the  plain  of  Servia,  with 
irkish  garrisons  :  third,  the  snowy  ridges 
e  Balkans.  SkobeleS  set  the  example  of 
iBS  daring  by  riding  on  his  whiter  horse 
he  Danube  and  swimming  across.  But  the 
t  Russian  army  could  hardly  follow  suit. 
)»nabe  was  patrolled  by  Turkish  gunboats. 
lads,  and  monitors,  commanded  by  a  rene- 
Englishman,  Hobart  Pasha,  who  had  many 
ah  and  Am«rican  officers  in  his  Heel.    1'wo 


men  gained  lasting  renown  by  their  torpedo  at- 
tacks on  the  Turkish  ironclads — Skrydlofl  and 
MakaroS — both  of  whom  have  since  sent  their 

names  ringing  round  the  world. 

T!ie  next  difficulty  was  the  Servian  plain. 
Osnmn  Pasha  had  seized  a  naturally  strong  posi- 
tion at  Plevna,  with  sixty  thoneand  veteran 
troops,  armed  with  American  Peabody- Martini 
rifles,  and  well  supplied  witli  ammunition.  He 
threatened  the  Butisian  line  of  communications, 
and  it  was  impossible  to  go  on  until  (Jsman  was 
put  out  of  the  way.  This  is  the  situation  which 
gave  rise  to  the  three  assaults  on  -  Plevna,  of 
which  General  Kuropatkin  has  written  admi- 
rably, though  very  technically,  in  his  book  on 
Skoheleff's  Divimon,  Kuropatkin  was  then  chief 
of  staff  to  Hkoiieleff,  and  he  took  part  in  one 
remarkable  exploit  which  does  not  receive  jus- 
tice in  his  own  liook.  It  was  during  the  third 
assault  on  Plevna,  when  Skol>eleff  was  attacking 
a  group  of  redoubts  on  the  extrenie  right  of  the 
Turkish  position,  along  the  famous  line  of  the 
Green  Hills,  Gen.  Francis  Vinton  Greene,  who 
was  present  at  tlie  battle,  thus  records  the  part 
played  by  Kuropatkin  in  one  striking  episode  : 

The  RuBsianN  hod  lost  three  thousand  men  in  the 
aiwault,  which  lasted  little  Ishs  than  nn  buur.  But  the 
fig\it  [till  Dot  la  the  least  abate.  The  middle  redonbt, 
which  the  Russians  had  laken.  as  well  as  the  eastern  one, 
which  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Tarks,  were,  prop- 
erly Hpeakiug,  not  re<l()UbtH  at  all,  siace  they  were  only 
built  u|ioii  three  sidcH;  tlie  front  side  of  each  wasslm- 
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ply  au  iuuriMMi)  liuiglil  tu  the  nti-uug  line  of  irencb 
connecting  Ibv  two  uai)  estendlog  to  the  wext  (left)  of 
Ibtt  middle  out' ;  the  other  two  sideitivere  properly  mere 
tmvurHea  to  Ibis  line  ;  and  the  fourth  Hide,  the  reur.  wuh 
wholly  open  tind  expowd  to  ilie  lire  fniiii  the  treueh  uf 
the  camp  ouly  nix  hundred  yurils  oil.  The  grouiiil  wuh 
hard  and  riieky,  iiiul  there  neie  no  xpadeH  iic  haiiil  for 
diggltig'  Wliile  the  Turks,  therefore,  kept  up  nil  intesi- 
MUit  tin-  fnito  this  cauip,  ami  from  the  eastern  rfiliiulii, 
whleh  WUM  Ktill  ill  their  iHtsnew^nii.  a  foree  ofuueor  inii 
battMllnii^soi'Tied  fmiti  (he  r<'di>iihl  on  the  left  of  the 
Kuwiiiiisittj.IadvitiKt'd  K.  th>- :<i[^i<'k  of  (he  left  Uniik. 
Seeinttltii-.  I'.il.mel  Kiir,.|i:Hkiii.  L'liief  of  ;.(«« to  tJk.i- 
beh'flf,  iiiid  fh..  ,)iily  OIK-  of  hi-  stiirr  mir  kilM  or 
wounded.  tiHjk  iiIhiui  three  hmidred  mi'n  anil  went 
(orwftnl  to  meet  these  Turks  in  the  olieii.  A  UeKperatt? 
flglilat  Hliort  raiip'  tiKik  place,  in  which  the  Kukj-Iuiik 
lout  the  greater  piirt  of  lliin  lillle  foree  hiil  drove  the 
TnrkH  l«ck  to  their  ]t'<louhl. 

Kuri<i>nikiii  s[H-ni  tlu'  next  tiioiiili  i 
at,  Uiifiiari'st,  l>ut  li<'  iviin  l.ui'k  with 
agniii    at    the   li.'ivi'   lifiht    of    Hlifitii-\ 


liospilnl 
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apiin  w.umle.l. 
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1-.     ami 

with  two  n.iiiv 

vol  U 11 
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re.lit. 

FHUM   OEKEKAI.   STA) 
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Willi  one  intcr\-al.  Kuroiiaikiii  sifiit  tlif  ntx 
twelvp  y.-am  at  St.  iVU'rulmi'n.  as  iimfcssior  •• 
military  slatistit-a  at  tlu>  Aca.iiMny  of  ili.'  (h'H 
i-rat  Stall,  It  was.  pi'riiaptf,  at  thif  tiuu-  tlia 
lie    ilr-'w    up  n   plan   f..r  an  inv^isioi,  ..f  Iii.lia 


acai 


;  1.111 


Ih.' 


to    1.K*    that     Kun.[i;llki' 

II    was 

pr.fo«ii,lly 

vinccil  that  a  sui-.-.'ssn 

il  iiivas 

ion   of   Iii.li. 

Itiis^ia  Hiuier  o.xisieiit 

i-imilitio 

lis  was  quit. 

p.  gillie. 

1  prosfntlv  to  g.H'  some  haul  flRhtintr 
not  far  from  iho 'iruiitin-  of  In-iia.  Ik.wov.t. 
The  Turcomans,  inhal.iiiiiK  a  tra.-t  ai^  larc'  as 
The  Anslriiiii  Knq.i;-,',  lu.vii.l  th.-  Caspian' S.'a. 
haii  Ni'ti  fTiiiUv  oi  ,.ti.|f,.ss  ai'ts  of  lniuan.h.i:.' 
an.!    pitla-o,  im'.l  a   s.Ti.'s  of   ;il.....-::v>-  'liii^siaii 

.■..t,.n'TiMii',.',";ina'v!;y"     T.,  Sk..l-.-V:T  an.l    Kur,'- 

i;u^V:iL-i|.a;^!rw::h\;;;.  i-aiik  •■:  :i:a;.^-.-ieral 
iiii'';  :■,.  .■:■  fs  ■■■;  St.  vJeoriri'.  ior  vaioy.  An  ad- 
KiiT^il^r  :\.:--  v.v.i  of  t::is  Turt'onian  i-ampai^'n  had 
i'l-eii  writti'ii  by  the  brother  of  tin,-  late  Vasjiii 
Veres  tell  agin,  the  painter,  who  wont  ilown  with 
MAlcaroff  in  the  PetTopavhvik.  This  youniior 
Vereitchagiii  wm  k1«o  on  Skobol^fi's  siafi  at 
Plerna,  »ad  Iw  t^  with  fealing.  how  .■^k.'b.'loff 


.■L'ause  he  '-  squealed  "  vhen  \te 


.  wli.i  had  gone  back  to 
lilitary  statistics,  was  ap- 
'  j:rcat  Trans-Caapian  re- 
ti  loll  sand  miles  in  extent. 
Ill  th-  rank  of  lieut«naiit- 
ipia,  tli-neral  Kuropatkin 
it')i  lias  brought  fame  to 
.■v..-(  .l..iiblp  that  ofTrans- 
tii  si-:/t'.l  the  idea  that  a 
I'lni'iit  \^  to  husband  anJ 
;■.  ff,,urivs  of  the  eouatry 
:  as  a  wis*-  busiu^ss  man 
;;:■:! irisi'.  and  looking  for 
i  1.'  n.!  t.'roiiier  is  Beven 
irkiii,  and  began  his  work 
lit'  t.  rritoHi-  he  adminii- 
as  larpe.  but  otherwise 
isii.  between  the  metbodi 
:l.e  resu'ts  they  attained. 
i:e!:i!  Kuropatlcin  Went  to 
't<"si",:rk;.  first  as  acting^ 
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tlieu  aH  ttctual,  minister  of  war,  and  tliie  post 
he  held  until  liia  departure  for  the  far  East, 
last  spring. 


While  TDiiiifiter  <■£  war.  General  Kuropatkiii 
made  a  prolonged  visit  to  tlic  far  East,  goinfi 
Urstto  Jujian  and  afterward  to  Fort  Arthur  and 
Manchuria.  He  was  preceded  by  Minister  dn 
Witte.  who  has  written  at  length  and  admirably 
of  Manchuria,  but  it  is  not  c«rtaiti  that  tJii; 
memoira  of  Kuropatkin  have  seen  tlio  light.  He 
was  in  Japan  in  the  spring  of  lt<ii:!.  and  was 
filed  And  dined  by  the  court,  the  ministers,  and 
the  genernts.  He  visited  the  Japanese  garrisons. 
Bsw  the  recruits  at  drill,  and,  we  may  well  l>c- 
tieve,  gained  some  insigiit  into  the  inethoils  mid 
efficiency  of  the  Tokio  general  staff. 

It  la  difficult  to  speak  with  certainty  on  u 
enbject  about  which  General  Kuropatkin  was 
mUnnlly  very  reticent ;  but  many  indications 
point  to  the  tact  that  he  was  from  the  i>utst>t 
Btrongly  against  the  present  war.  He  was  at  no 
time  on  cordial  terms  with  Admiral  Alo.tieff, 
and  when  Kuro|>atkiD  visited  Port  Arthur  the 
relations  between  him  and  the  viceroy  weri' 
strained  and  format.    Alcxieif  held  the  extreme 


naval  view,  that  the  Korean  Peninsula,  aa  it  cut 
the  Russian  Siberian  fleet  in  two,  must  inevi- 
tably become  Russian  territory,  in  order  to  give 
the  Russian  fleet  a  free  passage  through  the 
Korean  Strait.  Alexieff  made  no  secret  of  his 
views,  and  we  cunnot  doubt  that  this  extreme 
naval  ambition  arouwd  the  antagonism  of  Japan. 
The  Japani'si.'  had.  liowever,  decided  that  war 
with  Russia  must  conn-,  as  early  as  IfiSli,  when 
l{ussia  drove  tliem  out  of  Manchuria  ;  and  as 
eariy  as  the  wpring  of  1 001),  Japanese  statesmen 
had  made  (juite  Hpecific  prophecies  as  to  the 
conduct  of  tiie  war,  which  have  since  been  re- 
markably verifie.i.  It  was,  from  the  first,  a 
ijuestinn  of  inconipatiblo  ambitions,  only  to  T>e 
decided  by  arnnnl  force. 

Ueneral  Kuropatkin's  task  has  been  immensely 
more  difficult  than  his  critics  at  first  understood. 
The  troo|>s  in  the  field  were  largely  Siberian 
regiments,  containing  many  Asiatics,  and  more 
invalidH,  who  were  victims  of  various  Asian 
maladies.  The  first  rt'enforccments  were  green 
troops,  who,  like  General  Orlofl's  division  at 
Ventai.  could  not  be  trusted  to  stand  lire.  From 
these  yielding  materials,  and  with  a  very  inferior 
commissariat,  Kuropatkin  had  t<j  form  an  amiy 
to  meet  Japan's  war  vetitrans,  splendidly  led. 
and  with  better  rides  and  greatly  sujierior  artil- 
lery. Kuropatkin's  task  was  to  hold  them  back 
indefinitely  until  ho  could  get  hia  army  ham- 
menid  into  shape,  adding  such  reCnforcementa 
as  could  gradually  be  brought  in  from  Russia 
over  the  tbousands  of  miles  of  the  Siberian 
Railroad,  Hut  we  may  gain  some  idea  of  his 
achievement  aa  Iiiao-Yang  if  we  remember  that 
in  one  hour,  during  the  assault  at  Plevna  al- 
ritudy  ilescribed,  the  Russians  lost  three  thou- 
sand men.  the  greatiT  part  of  whom  were  killed 
outright.  .\t  Plevna,  the  Turks  had  sixty  thou- 
Hand  men.  At  Liao-Vaug,  the  Japanese  had 
pruljalily  three  times  aa  many,  and  the  fighting 
was  distributed  over  an  immensely  longer  front. 
That  Kuroi)atkin's  losses  should  have  been  so 
slight  is  in  itself  the  best  praise  that  this  great 
general  could  receive.  Seven  days' hard  fighting 
advanceil  the  Jai>anese  army  only  some  twenty 
mih'S  on  their  road  to  Harbin,  though  they 
excelled  the  Russians  in  numiiers.  equipment, 
rifles,  and  artillei-y.  The  same  Kabian  policy 
is  likely  to  he  continued. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  Japanese  will  soon  go 
into  winter  quarters  and  postpone  further  fight- 
ing until  spring,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  they  fought  all  through  the  winter  of 
I8!l4-!>j  in  their  campaign  against  the  ('hinese. 
It  is  far  uioi-c  likely  that  they  will  push  the 
campaign  a«  vigorously  through  the  winter  as 
tliey  did  in  spring  and  summer. 
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:»]  No);i  caiim  the  report  that 
lit.  Nofii  r^hotcn.  had  fulfilled 
4  of  tlii^  KoMipr  of  NiiipoD  in 
Ills  lii'ixiir  lueinoiy  tMigraved 
lusliiiii  Iini.  Thu  goneni  iv- 
ci'iv.'il  tilt.-  iiicetjag<\  uDdeaid. 
sitii]ily  :  -'  1  am  glad  he  ilied 
st>  splfiiidiiUy.  It  waa  the 
graoKist  Imuoi'  he  could  have. 
As  for  tln>  funeral  riteaovur 
his  luiiiiory,  they  might  u 
wtill  hi'  ]>. >Btp.>ne.l  forawhile. 
A  littli>  InU-r  on,  tlioy  may 
hi-iH-rfoniied  in  (■onjuttctkin 
witli  thone  to  the  luemoryol 
tiiy  si'ond  son,  Iloten,  and 
of  myw-lf." 

I'o  lie  the  commander  ol 
Nilili.m's  forces  at  Port  A r 
tliiir  is  th.' en-ntetit  honor  i.j 
wliidith(!tln;uins..faH.>Kli"r 
of  tlic  Kniperor  can  asjiire. 
Till'  fortress  is  full  of  e.^nti 
tii.riittil  iiiten<8t  tu  all  ik' 
Niiipou  raci*. 

r.>v!  Artliur  atuniln  m  ilii' 
('.\tii-iiiity  of  tin-  l.iiiii-Tun^ 
IVniiisula  :  liki'  the  ]H>iut  ■>! 
II  .liifcgi'r.  it  ihruntsitD-lf  ou: 
til  M'fl  and  (livid.'s  tho  V.-IIot 
S.a  from  tli.-(iuU  of  IV.I.i 
li.  Acr..8s  theiniiuih  of  ihU 
L^ulfr.itlio  south  ami  fa.-:ii^' 
it  i:^  Ihi-  harhor  of  Woi-Hai 
Wy'y.  Not  m  ruyyi-il  a.*  'ii- 
l.iultar,  to  whii-li  it  haP  h.'.-ii 
likened  iivi-r  ati<l  ov.'r  ajtaiii- 
rli..  hills  nhi'-h  Ik'iu  in  tlk- 
liiivLor  of  I'ort  Aiihur  iir.^ 
|iiir.-.i^n>iiini;indiu>!  ns  ili.' 
;.iiIr.'Sf  1)11  till'  ,^  [  I'd  i  terra  lie- 
an.  'I'll.'  litrutegif  i'os:iil.iii 
li.-sor  I'ort  Arthur  are  «|iiitv 
vii..iiL.'Ii  t.>  Illlike  ii  miliian" 
iiniii-ijm  ilreniii  like  a  poet: 

■  (  iiiiii'si-  saw  it.  Hii.l,  with  tli.' 
mull   iiiilitarv  ennineerB.  thev 

■  h.'Nvily.     'nil-  toruvss  con!- 
:>v  (..  Tii'insin.  Takii.  t.n.t.  iiat- 

Tl..-  i.m*i.-rof  l'..rt  .\riliur. 
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pnM'iileil  always  liU  stn-iigtli  W  eqiml  Ht  hiu 
geographical  opportuuitiea.i-Hii  throttle  the  neck, 
so  to  speak,  of  which  Peking  in  tho  head  and 
lira  in. 

nf  all  the  fighting  men  of  NippiiM.  Gimeral 
Ni>Ki.  who  is  carrying  the  stumlaiit  of  Nippon 
against  I'ort  Artlmr,  enjoys  tho  reputation  td 
being  a  model  soliliur  according  to  tho  most 
rigorous  ami  ancient  stamlanl.  Hit  in  liravi'. 
lit'  is  iiomc times  xavago  when  o<.(:a8ion  di-mauds. 
Almve  all.  he  is  simple  to  the  point  of  ruggeil- 
ness.  and  loyal  an<l  almost  heartlcHS  in  niattiirs 
of  discipline.     Once  iipon  a  time,  he  said  ; 

A  w)Idler  Is  a  soldier,  after  all,  anil  aftrr  a  mnii  lie- 
conwsa  w>l<Iier  lie  must  l)e  perteutly  wiiliiiK  tu  leail  a 
lite  thai  U  Homewhab  different  fniiti  the  life  i>(  an  nrilt- 
iiftry  niHii  in  society.  It  is  inipuiwlhlu  fur  him  to  enjoy 
libertf  and  wealth  nucfa  as  ho  many  iil  his  tellow-nien 
KKm  tu  enjoy.  The  soldier  muHt  understand  this  Ironi 
thr  Rtart.  If  only  the  soldier  were  to  tiihu  tii  Iieurt  with 
xunrirntMriousnew  the  imperial  pncUmHlion  issued 
*>nthptnthotMetjlandact  It  out  In  his  daily  lite,  then> 
wnnlil  he  no  trouble  In  malcing  a  good  lighter.  To  him 
^'ii>  diies  not  forget  the  august  sentiment  of  the  impe- 
rial dictum,  tbe  performance  of  a  soldier's  duties  is  not 
•lincult.  Xowadayn,  the  Nippon  soldier,  «o  far  as  I  can 
***«.  Heems  to  observe  with  corameudable  serionsnens  and 


iiiaxtfr  :  liul  I  »iu  not  ijuitc  lU)  sure  tluit  tiie  Huldler  of 
nicslerti  liiiiis  puts  I'liHiiieut  einpliasis  on  bis  family 
duties  mill  n-iiitude  In  his  den,lin{!»  with  bl»  fellow- 
men.  I  refer  In  this  iHiinI  more  eKjiecially  because  of 
the  verj-  slliiple  fact.— namely,  that  tbe  soldier  wbn 
would  iMTfiirm  bU  dutirx  withcreilit  on  a  battleOeld 
innHt,  of  necesHlty,  have  trahiiil  llim^^elf  to  [lerform  all 
that,  isexpeeted  of  him  in  the  daysot  peiice.  There 
outtht  nut  to  )h'  any  neglect  or  any  iletect»  in  Ids  dally 
life.  The  coiic|iienir  of  hiitiHelt  in  the  time  of  peace 
must  be  a  man  it  he  would  aspire  to  the  honor,  with 
any  ri^ht,  of  lieint;  a  Hxhting  man  under  tbe  Sun-flag. 
The  brilliant  aiicl  faithful  iierformances  of  a  soldier 
on  the  liattlelleld  are  iiothiiiii;  hut  the  flowerings  and 
fruition  of  the  work  and  trainiuK  of  his  daily  lite  in  ths 
time  of  iieai-e.  .\  man  whor<c  life  U  in  disorder  Id  tbe 
time  of  pence  would  have  a  rslher  difHcult  task  If  be 
veiitnreil  t<)  perform  with  torn'i-tnes«  and  with  snocAM 
Ilie  duties  of  II  true  soldier  on  the  battteHeld. 

1  have  c|iiiiieii  This  saying  of  Cieneral  Xogi  at 
l>-ii<;th  liecHusr-  I  wish  you  to  sec  that  the  Nip- 
pon a>)l<li<'r  of  lO'duy  is  biiiU  on  these  lines.  The 
work  that  h<'  is  doing  in  tho  Mancliurian  cam- 
paign, aftrr  all.  tlien,  is  m.t  a  thing  of  surprise. 

a  a  luHii's  fni'>'  is  more  or  leas  an  open  book 
in  which  his  fiicuds  and  foes  alike  read  tho  se- 
cret of  his  character,  no  volume  is  quite  so  fr" 
of  sij^nificanci'  as  the  features  of  General  >'< 
iinther  slender,  he  i^  very  dark  of  c<rtw^\a-»; 
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witli  whiBkers  th&t  seciu  t^i  be  utterly  innocent 
of  the  arts  of  the  barber  or  of  the  gracious  office 
of  the  comb.  The  rugged  strength  and  simpli- 
city which  are  the  striking  qualities  of  tlie  gen- 
erftl'B  character  throw  about  liira  a  cahii  dignity. 

Of  the  many  servici.-s  tliat  General  Nogi  lias 
rendered  to  his  country,  his  work  as  governor- 
general  of  Formosa  is  most  significant.  The 
roountnin  tribes  in  Kcirmosa  had  nev(;i'  beiin 
tamed  by  ibe  (■'liinvse.  In  the  earlier  yejirs  of 
Meiji,  wo  bad  a  difficulty  with  the  natives  of  the 
island.  They  are  fiem-.  hikI  th.-y  are  ]>(;rfectly 
innocent  of  the  pnucijiJcM  nf  modern  society. 
The  position  nf  a  giiviTiinr-gencrjil,  therefore. 
»fter  the  oeeupiilion  of  tlie  island  l.y  Nippon, 
taxed  not  only  the  fighting  ijuality  of  a  general, — 
he  had  t<)  face,  every  hour  of  (he  day  and  iiigbt, 
the  irregular  and  annuying  savage  tribes  who 
c»rry  on  a  perjietual  guerrilla  Warfare.  Oii  the 
6th  of  June.  I!)U4.  on  tbo  same  day  on  which 
Togo,  Nislii,  Yamaniotii,  and  others  were  pro- 
motei'l  to  high  commands,  Nogi  was  given  the 
full  rank  of  general. 

The  wife  of  Oeneral  Nogi  is  the  daiighter  of 
a  Kagoshiriia  Samurai,  Yuji  Sadamoto,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  I'ei-rs.  So  genial  is  her  atti- 
tude, so  tburouglily  kimlly  her  lieart,  that  her 
friends  have  ^aidof  her  that  whenever  you  are 
in  her  company  you  dream  of  being  upou  the 
springtime  seas.  Withal,  there  is  the  dignity 
of  the  older-day  type  about  her  person  that  im- 
presses you  at  i>n<-<?  and  makes  you  think  of  the 
loftiness  of  an  autumn  peak.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  (Jeneral  Nogi  bad  two  Sons,  the  ehler 
Shoten  and  the  younger  Iloteu.  Sholen,  the 
elder,  was  twenty-six  yeai-s  ot  age  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  year.  lie  finished  bis  course  at  the 
Military  .\cadeiuy  in  December  of  linrj.  In 
June  of  last  year  he  joined  the  first  division, 
with  the  rank  of  second  lieutenant.  It  was  on  a 
certain  day  in  March.  HKI4.  General  Sogi  wan 
in  his  Mtudv,  wheu  his  elder  won  pres.-ntvd  him- 


self and  said  :  •'  I  have  the  lienor,  fatber,  to  bill 
you  good-bye.  I  aiu  about  to  leave  the  city  for 
Manchuria.  Now  that  1  am  starting  out  on  this 
expedition,  I  have  not  theelightpstideaof  csming 
back  to  you  alive.  I  shall  always  pray  tor  thi^ 
health  of  our  august  mother,  if  I  lose  my  hfe 
on  the  battlefield,  I  beg  you,  august  father,  to 
Imiior  me  with  a  word  or  two  of  commendation. 
Of  ■■(lurse,  you  must  also  be  on  your  way  to  thr 
battlefield.  Would  you  i>ermit  mo  to  suggest 
that,  although  our  battlefields  may  be  far  distani 
and  different,  we  two  should  run  a  race  for  th» 
distinction  of  arms  in  the  cause  of  our  country?" 
The  son  smiled  ;  so  did  the  father.  Just  at 
that  point  the  younger  sou,  Hoten,  entered  the 
room,  an<]  he  heard  the  last  suggestion  of  bi» 
bis  elder  brother  to  his  father.  Bowing  bi- 
fore  them,  tloten  said  :  '■  Krothcr.  would  you  not 
allow  me  also  to  enter  upon  the  race  that  you 
have  just  ]iroposed  ?  We  shall  see  who  will 
distingiush  himself  first,  atany  rate."  General 
Nogi  laughed  outright,  anil  salt!  :  "  All  right 
boys;  this  race  between  the  three  is  certainly 
interesting." 

It  has  Ijeen  said  that  General  Nogi  is  a  pecul- 
iar man.  This  is  not  meant  for  a  complimeni 
to  Iiim.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  meant  to  exprew 
the  general  opinion  that  General  Nogi  is  Toitl 
of  the  uRual  attainments  and  accomplisliinentd 
of  polite  soeiety  <if  to-day.  Xo  compliment,  how- 
ever, conld  be  more  eloquent  than  this.  As  % 
product  of  the  latter  end  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, he  is  surprisingly  devoid  of  the  clever 
aecompiisbments  of  those  overedticated  days  of 
ours.  The  simplicity  of  his  character  impresses 
one  as  if  he  had  never  known  anything  but  the 
art  of  war.  He  does  not  seem  to  Lave,  in  thi- 
sligliTest  degree,  the  cleverness  of  the  modem 
man  who  utilizes  every  turn  of  events  for  hii 
own  Kelfisli  intei'est.  He  always  ompliasizea  the 
im]>ortance  of  simplicity — the  importance  of 
abiding  with  (lie  simple  principles  of  ethics. 


RUSSIAN    POVERTY  AND    BUSINESS   DISTRESS 

AS   INTENSIFIED    BY   THE   WAR. 

BY  E.  J.   DILLON. 

[The  following  article  was  written  at  St.  Petersburg  in  August.  Dr.  Dillon^s  familiarity  with  Russian 
conditions,— acquired  by  long  residence  in  the  empire, — was  strikingly  shown  in  his  contribution  to  the  April 
number  of  the  Review  of  Reviews,  entitled,  '*Has  Russia  Any  Strong  Man  ?''] 


WHEN  the  present  war  broke  out,  Russia 
was  slowly  recovering  from  the  effects 
I  of  a  serious  industrial  and  agricultural  crisis 
and  entering  upon  a  social  and  political  struggle 
against  government  without  responsibility  and 
taxation  without  control.  The  ex-finance  min- 
ister, M.  Witte,  had  striven  hard,  and  not  un- 
successfully, to  create  a  national  industry,  which 
should  be  exploited  by  and  for  the  state,  and 
parallel  with  this  new  departure  the  treasury 
was  not  only  taxing  heavily  the  country  dis- 
tricts for  imperial  purposes,  but  was  diverting 
the  sources  whence  the  provincial  boards  had 
theretofore  drawn  their  funds  into  the  general 
reservoir  in  St.  Petersburg. 

One  of  the  salient  results  of  this  policy  was 
the  accumulated  wealth  of  the  government  as 
contrasted  with  the  chronic  poverty  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  another  was  the  lavish  expenditure  on 
strategic  railways  and  impregnable  fortresses  in 
the  farthest  extremities  of  the  empire,  as  com- 
pared with  the  cessation  of  productive  and  need- 
ful outlay  in  Russia.  The  state  was  boasting  of 
its  wealth  and  extending  its  credit,  while  the 
peasants,  who  had  mainly  contributed  to  create 
that  wealth,  were  almost  penniless  and  gener- 
ally underfed.  The  railways  and  the  principal 
industries  were  conducted  or  controlled  by  the 
government,  which  thus  became  the  chief  em- 
ployer of  labor,  while  the  workingmen  were  often 
not  only  not  earning  a  "living  wage,"  but  were 
eking  out  &n  existence  compared  with  which 
the  happy-go-lucky  lives  of  the  serfs  were  lux- 
urious. This  abnormal  state  of  things  caused 
an  outburst  of  opposition,  the  strength  and  ex- 
tent of  which  surprised  the  ruling  classes,  and 
the  late  minister  of  the  inteiior,  M.  von  Plehve, 
wae  girding  his  loins  for  a  struggle  to  the  death 
with  the  malcontents,  when  war  was  declared 
and  internal  quarrels  were  largely  absorbed  by 
the  duel  with  the  foreign  foe. 

TEX  PABALTSI8  OF  COHMEROE. 

Bnt  war  has  not  merely  brought  about  a  truce 
between  the  two  parties  in  the  state ;  it  has  also 
intensified  the  evils  which  gave  rise  to  the  strug- 


gle ;  and  by  the  time  it  has  come  to  an  end,  the 
combustible  materials,  to  which  the  match  is  sure 
to  be  applied,  will  have  increased  tenfold.  To 
take  its  most  obvious,  if  less  serious,  aspect  first. 
The  government  deemed  it  desirable  to  reduce 
expenditure  on  public  works  by  $68, 1 1 9, 6 1 5,  and 
to  devote  these  savings  to  the  war  fund.  But  as 
the  state  is  the  most  important  employer  of  labor, 
the  chief  purchaser  of  pig  iron,  rails,  coal,  etc., 
many  works  were  closed  in  consequence,  others 
were  reduced  to  short  hours,  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  hands  were  thrown  out  of  emplo3rment 
and  turned  adrift  to  make  a  living  by  begging  or 
stealing.  Thus,  a  blow  was  struck  at  all  trade 
and  commercial  industry  in  the  country.  And 
simultaneously  with  this  withdrawal  of  capital, 
another  factor  almost  equally  disastrous  made 
its  appearance  :  the  railways  which  connect  the 
Asiatic  with  the  European  half  of  Russia  were 
transformed  into  purely  strategic  lines,  along 
which  soldiers,  munitions  of  war,  surgical  appli- 
ances, food  and  forage,  sisters  of  mercy,  and 
ambulance  corps  were  conveyed,  ousting  almost 
all  private  merchandise  and  paralyzing  the  en- 
terprise of  private  firms.  Western  Russia  being 
thus  cut  off  from  the  eastern  provinces,  large 
stocks  were  left  on  the  hands  of  middlemen  or 
producers,  who  were  unpaid  for  past  sales,  de- 
prived of  further  orders,  and  confronted  with 
bankruptcy. 

MULTITUDES    STARVING    IN    RUSSIAN    POLAND. 

One  instance  will  show  how  this  severance  of 
communication  between  the  two  halves  of  the 
empire  has  been  felt.  Siberia  usually  purchases 
its  industrial  needs  in  the  flourishing  districts 
of  Lodz,  Warsaw,  and  Petrokoff.  in  Russian  Po- 
land, on  the  system  of  long-term  credit.  The 
outbreak  of  the  war  was  followed  by  the  sus- 
pension of  payments  for  goods  already  received 
and  the  withdrawal  of  further  orders.  Small 
factories  were  simply  wiped  out  in  consequence. 
The  larger  industrial  establishments  shortened 
their  hours  of  work  by  20,  40,  and  50  per  cent., 
and  dismissed  a  number  ot  Vi%rcL^^.  ^^'Cv  ^x\r.^^ 
of  food  rose  coxvw.deT^^A'^ , — ^rcv^^X,  Vcoxiv  ^o  \»  ^^ 
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per  oenL,  ud  other  kinds  of  proyisionB  much 
more.  Uisery  becune  more  widespread,  crimoB 
increased  perceptibly,  and  the  pawnbrokers 
atone  are  doing  a  brisk  trade.  In  Warsaw, 
■onp  kitchena  are  being  opened  by  the  Jewish 
community  for  needy  members  of  Uieir  faith. 

The  industrial  railway  line  of  Lodz  has  cut 
down  the  number  of  trains  running  daily,  which 
now  carry  only  50  per  cent,  of  their  usual 
freights,  and  in  that  district  alune  forty  thousand 
men  are  without  work.  Haggard,  emaciated, 
with  unsteady  steps,  these  first  indirect  victims 
of  the  war  shamble  through  the  thoroughfares, 
hungry  and  hopeless.  Some  drop  down  ex- 
hausted in  the  streets  and  are  taken  to  the  hos- 
|nt«l,  where  their  ailment  is  declared  to  be  ex- 
hanstion  by  hunger.  Others  break  into  prirate 
houses  in  the  light  of  day,  sure  of  getting  a 
mouthful  of  bread  whether  they  succeed  in  rob- 
bing their  neighbors  or  are  arrested  and  sent  to 
prison.  Nearer  to  the  center  the  distress  is  al- 
most equally  severe.  In  the  town  of  Bielovodsk, 
•bout  1,800  able-bodied  men  were  recently  with- 
out any  means  of  subsistence,  and  their  lat«  em- 
ployers, who  clubbed  together  to  relieve  their 
misery,  subscribe  about  tl,030  a  week,  which 
ia  wholly  inadequate,  and  the  number  of  the 
destitute  is  increasing.  In  Vitebsk,  3,600  arti- 
■ans  were  breadless  and  the  number  in  Riga, 
.  Libau,  and  other  towns  on  the  Baltic  coast  is 
proportionately  large. 

ALL  OLASSBS   OF   BUBSIANS  AITXOnn  BT  TBI  WAB. 

In  Russia  proper,  the  symptoms  of  the  crisis 
ue  many  and  alarming.  Even  in  the  two  capi- 
tftts,  St.  Fetersbnt^  and  Moscow,  scarcity  of 
money,  stagnation  of  trade,  bankruptcy,  and  a 
large  increase  of  the  contingent  of  able-bodied 
paupers,  beggars,  and  thieves  mark  some  of  th<! 
most  obvious  consequences  of  the  war,  and  as 
yet,  unhappily,  the  high-water  mark  of  destitu- 
tion has  not  by  any  means  been  reached.  From 
the  Volga  districts,  formal  petitions  have  been 
sent  to  the  government  for  immediate  relief. 
In  Pavlov,  a  center  of  the  steel  industry,  the 
principal  works  have  cut  down  their  output  by 
two-thirds,  while  others  have  besought  the  state 
to  cancel  their  arrears  of  debt.  And  from  al- 
most every  part  of  the  empire,  from  every  class 
of  the  population,  come  dismal  reports  of  the 
havoc  made  by  the  war.  True,  Russia  com- 
prises one-sixth  of  the  terrestrial  planet,  and 
therefore  admits  of  no  generalizations,  so  that 
the  harrowing  condition  of  one  village  or  ham- 
let cannot  be  predicated  of  every  other.  There 
are  donbtlees  large  diitricts,  some  firms,  indue- 
tries,  and  trades  which  actually  profit  by  the 
war.    But  it  remains  none  tbo  less  true  that  dis- 


tress is  widespread  and  intense.  For  to  : 
nothing  of  the  bulk  of  the  population,  unc 
whom  want  is  chronic,  the  wealthy  people,  n 
largely  subscribing  to  the  war  fund,  are  fon 
to  cut  down  their  ordinary  expenses,  the  str 
gling  tradesmen  and  ofBcials  are  hard  set 
keep  their  heads  above  water,  and  a  grow 
perceutsge  of  the  working  classes  have  b> 
thrust  out  of  the  ranks  of  self-supporting  me 

THE   UNENDURABLE    BL'RDEMS  OV    TBE    PKASAHT 

And  the  peasantry,  on  whose  Atlanteao  she 
ders  the  weight  of  the  empire  ultimately  rei 
are,  if  possible,  worse  off  still.  For  their  ha 
ships  are  older  than  the  war,  and  were  ami 
sally  admitted  to  be  unbearable  before  the  fl 
shot  was  fired.  In  another  year,  say  the 
ports  who  know  them  best,  they  will  be  face 
face  with  absolute  ruin.  The  additional  h 
which  they  must  then  carry  will  bresJc  tb 
backs.  On  the  one  hand,  the  strongest  and  li 
of  the  villagers  have  been  drafted  off  to  the 
Bast  as  food  for  Japanese  cannon, — not  ftlwi 
without  strong  manifestations  of  reluctance 
their  part  or  severe  measures  of  coercdon  on  i 
part  of  their  superiors.  And,  on  the  othor  hai 
the  wounded  and  the  crippled  are  gradoftlly  « 
iug  home  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  necesaito 
for  whom  the  community  is  obliged  by  law 
provide.  It  is  not  generally  known  that  ) 
state,  in  addition  to  other  forms  of  tftxatii 
compels  the  peasantry,  through  their  boudi, 
volosti,  to  maintain  barracks  for  the  traa|% 
bear  the  expenses  of  military  consoriptta) 
maintain  convict  prisons,  to  furnish  esuuti  I 
convicts,  to  support  soldiers  disabled  ia  Mitj 
service,  and  to  provide  for  their  widows  a 
children.  Private  families  are  virtually  oblig 
to  receive  a  certain  number  of  wounded  i 
diers  and  tend  them  during  their  convaleeceM 
the  hospitals  of  the  county  districts  mutt  p 
vide  a  number  of  beds  for  them  while  theyi 
under  medical  treatment,  and  over  and  ibe 
these  unexpected  claims  on  their  slender 
sources,  they  have  had  to  contribute  "  volnn 
rily "  to  the  Red  Cross  Society,  the  war  tat 
or  the  increase  of  the  navy. 

But  the  severest  strain  will  be  caused  by  psi 
graph  38  of  the  military  code,  which  lays 
down  that  the  indigent  families  of  private  s 
diers  in  active  service  must  be  provided  for  ■ 
the  lemshro.',  or  communities,  to  which  they  I 
longed.  Lodging  and  a  small  pension  auJBcii 
to  keep  body  and  soul  together  must  be  fou 
for  them,  and  paltry  though  this  contribution : 
it  will  tell  terribly  on  a  population  whose  mi 
bers  cannot  afford  to  buy  meat,  milk,  or  mi 
cabbage  for  their  principal  daily  repssL    31 
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incidence  of  this  taxation  will  be  all  the  more 
seriously  felt  that  no  provision  has  been  made 
in  the  past  for  executing  it.  Indeed,  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  any  could  have  been  made,  seeing  that 
the  sources  of  local  revenue  have  nearly  all  been 
tapped  by  the  imperial  treasury,  and  the  provin- 
cial boards  cannot  create  new  ones.  So  heavily 
burdened  are  the  tillers  of  the  soil  already  that 
their  arrears  of  debt  to  their  own  zemstvoa  went 
on  increasing  year  after  year  until,  last  May,  the 
government  resolved  to  take  them  over  and  to 
pay  them  to  the  zemstvos  within  the  next  five 
years.  This  measure,  for  which  the  finance  min- 
ister deserves  full  credit,  will  burden  the  treas- 
ury with  about  $1,287,000  yearly. 

A  THREATENED  SHORTAGE  OF  GRAIN. 

Further  legislation  on  analogous  lines  is  sorely 
needed  at  present,  inasmuch  as  in  certain  dis- 
tricts of  Russia  the  harvest  threatens  to  disap- 
point the  hopes  of  the  husbandmen.  Thus,  ac- 
cording to  the  official  forecast  recently  published, 
the  winter  crop  of  rye  will  be  positively  bad 
throughout  the  usually  fertile  districts  of  Bessa- 
rabia, and  unsatisfa(rtory  in  those  of  Poltava. 
The  oats,  too,  have  failed  in  Bessarabia,  while 
the  yield  in  Chernigov,  Vitebsk,  and  Warsaw 
will  be  much  below  the  average.  Barley  will 
produce  nothing  in  Bessarabia  ;  and  judging  by 
the  reports  received  by  the  ministry,  very  little 
in  the  vast  districts  of  Kherson,  Vitebsk,  Lom- 
za,  and  Petrokoff.  The  winter  crop  of  wheat 
is  practically  nil  in  Bessarabia  and  Elizabetii- 
grad,  and  unsatisfactory  in  Poltava  and  por- 
tions of  Kharkov,  Chernigov,  and  Vitebsk, 
while  spring  wheat  promises  no  return  in  Bessa- 
rabia and  not  much  in  Kherson.  It  would,  of 
course,  be  wrong  to  confound  even  that  large 
stretch  of  territory  with  the  empire  of  Russia, 
where  the  harvest,  if  not  abundant,  bids  fair  to 
prove,  at  least,  satisfactory.  Nor  should  it  be 
forgotten  that  partial  famines  are  invariably  al- 
lowed for  in  the  budget  estimates  of  every  Rus- 
sian finance  minister.  Still,  it  is  an  axiom  that 
every  little  tells  when  the  distress  is  general, 
and  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  affirm  that  it  was 
never  more  widespread  in  Russia  than  it  is  at 
tlie  present  time. 

A    CONDITION    OK    IMPOVERISHMENT. 

For  it  is  now  admitted  by  almost  all  whose 
opinion  carries  weight  in  that  empire  that  for 
the  past  fifteen  years  taxation,  which  has  far 
more  than  doubled,  has  increased  hand  in  hand, 
not  with  national  prosperity,  but  with  national 
impoverishment.  That  statement  involves  a 
most  serious  charge  against  the  government, 
and  it  would  be  unimrdonablc  in  a  foreigner  to 


accept  and  propagate  it,  were  it  not  put  forward 
calmly,  deliberately,  and  repeatedly  by  miniate- 
rial  commissions  and  fully  borne  out  by  private 
investigations  and  official  statistics.  To  quote 
one  of  these  investigators  : 

For  people  who  do  not  reside  in  the  country,  and  are 
unable  to  ascertain  the  facts  for  themselves,  a  sharply 
outlined  picture  of  the  general  destitution  is  drawn  by 
the  official  data  of  tlie  regular  growth  of  arrears,  of  the 
progressive  increase  of  homesteads  lacking  horses  and 
cows,  of  the  sums  spent  by  the  government  and  by  pri- 
vate individuals  for  the  relief  of  the  hunger-stricken, 
of  the  expeditions  of  the  Red  Cross  Society  to  cope  with 
scurvy  and  hunger-typhus,  and,  lastly,  by  the  sjrmp- 
toms  of  degeneration  which  lowered  the  standard  of 
chest  and  size  measurement  in  determining  the  fitness 
of  recruits  for  military  service.* 

The  principal  government  official- in  the  Men- 
selinsk  district  reported  to  his  superiors  that  the 
universal  pauperism  of  the  country  is  made  man- 
ifest to  all  by  the  whole  course  of  the  peasant's 
life.  *'  If  we  look  at  what  the  peasant  eats,  we 
are  struck  by  the  absence  of  meat,  of  milk,  and 
of  eggs.  He  supports  himself  solely  on  black 
bread  and  brick  tea,  and  has  not  always  even 
these  articles  of  food.  This  nourishment  is  par- 
ticularly harmful  to  the  children.  Yet  millions 
of  poodsf  of  corn  and  millions  of  eggs  are  ex- 
ported abroad.  ...  It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  the  peasantry  are  unaware  of  the  nutritious 
qualities  and  the  taste  of  meat,  milk,  eggs,  and 
other  articles  of  food.  The  truth  is,  that  these 
comestibles  are  beyond  their  reacii."J  Mense- 
linsk,  it  is  true,  is  but  one  district,  and  the  Rus- 
sian Empire  is  one-sixth  of  the  globe  :  but  I 
have  before  me  reports  from  twenty-nine  states, 
or  ''governments,"  which  agree  in  essentials 
with  this  description. 

FROM    ONE-SIXTH    TO    ONE-THIRD    OF    THE  PEASANT'S 
INCOME    TAKEN    BY    THE    STATE. 

Taxation  under  such  conditions  seems  to  bor- 
der upon  severity,  and  that  tlie  state  should 
spend  milliards  of  dollars  upon  political  and 
strategic  railways  and  hoard  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions, which  are  not  needed  either  for  the  ordi- 
nary or  the  extraordinary  expenditure,  while 
the  population  which  furnished  these  sums  is 
living  on  black  bread  and  brick  tea,  is  an  in- 
stance of  amazing  shortsightedness  with  which 
one  can  hardly  credit  the  Russian  Government. 
Yet  the  facts  are  established.  It  has  often 
been  affirmed  abroad  that  taxation  per  head  of 


*  Memoir  of  N.  N.  Kovaletfsky,  member  of  the  govern- 
ment committee  of  Kharkov. 

f  A  pood  is  about  thirty-elx  English  pounds. 

t  St.  Petertburgskam  Viedomotti^  November  18, 190e.~The 
name  of  the  offlciAl  ia  RraHsoffsky,  and  his  report  was  pub- 
li»1ic<1  In  1  be  journal  mentioned  alwve. 
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popalAtion  is  much  lighter  in  Russia  tfa&n 
loat  otber  countries,  and  the  conclusion  has 
I  drawn  that  the  subjects  of  the  Czar  are 
jr  ofi  than  those  of  his  brother  tnonarchs. 

the  comparison  is  misleading.     The  terms 

should  be  compared  are  not  the  amount 
head  paid  by  the  German  or  the  French- 

on  the  one  side  and  the  Russian  on  the 
r,  but  the  total  sum  paid  in  taxes  on  the 
!iand  and  the  yearly  income  of  the  taxpayer 
he  othi'r.  What  percentage  of  his  yearly 
me  is  taken  by  the  state  ?  Exhaustive  data 
forming    an    opinion  on   this   matter  have 

very  carefully  collected  by  nineteen  mem 

of  one  of  the  most  prosperous  districts  of 
empire,  the  government  o(  Moscow,  such 
I  items  as  half  a  cent  for  matches  being 
ided  in  their  account,  which  errs  somewhat 
le  side  of  moderation. 

]e  average  homestead,  then,  consisting  of 
i  male  members  and  several  women  and 
Iren,  has  t'.^ 01  yearly  income  and  tl99an- 

expenditure.  Over  one  fourth  of  the  ou^ 
S  spent  on  articles  which  aro  heavily  taxed 
tie  state,  and  the  amount  thus  contributed 
e  government  is  :  on  alcoliol  drunk,  1 10.82  ; 
la,  ^5.35  ;  on  sugar,  (3.58  ;  on  calico  prints, 
snts  ;  on  petroleum,  77  cents  ;  on  tobacco, 
cents  ;  and  on  matches.  10^  cents.  The 
nditurea  being  underestimated,  the  amount 

really  goes  in  this  indirect  taxation  is 
ter,  but  taking  it  as  stated,  it  runs  up  to  1*2 
cent,  of  the  entire  yearly  income  of  the 
knt  homestead.  If  we  now  add  to  that  the 
:t  taxes,  which  are  tll.58,  the  entire  sum 

by  the  peasant  to  the  state  is  about  (36.04 
of  an  income  of  (201.  And  of  this  only 
)  15  per  cent,  finds  its  way  back  again  in 
'orm  of  government  outlay  on  local  needs. 
Qotber  district  of  the  Moscow  government 
;  of  Klin),  the  mean  budget  of  the  home- 
I  is  »1 13.29,  out  of  which  »38..)7.  or  34  per 
,  goes  toward  helping  the  state  to  accumu- 

its  free  balance  of  several  hundred  mil- 
.*  "  Private  landowners,  on  the  whole,"  we 
,  "  make  a  certain  profit,  but  as  for  the 
ints.  the  budgets  of  the  great  bulk  of  tliem 
balanced  by  a  shortage  which  is  covered 
y  by  work  which  they  do  in  otber  districts 
partly  by  chronic  failure  to  pay  their  direct 

lose  are  concrete  examples  which  are  valn- 
becauw  typical.  They  are  rather  under- 
d  than  exm^eratad,  for  very  many  districts 
rone  off.  Tn  tb»  Bomnment  of  8«tntoT, 
MtMloti  then  It  a  latgB  dlitriet — ^thtt  of 


Balashev — the  inhabitants  of  which  deduc 
taxes  t31.14  per  homestead  out  of  an  avt 
income  of  $58.88,  so  that  their  imposts  swi 
more  than  half  of  the  yearly  earnings  avai 
for  expenditure.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
diBposahle  for  general  expenditure  is  leaa 
$29. TU  per  homestead,  and  less  than  $4.40 
head  of  the  population.  And  it  is  out  of 
miserable  pittance  that  the  peasant  has  to 
for  his  clothing  and  boots,  for  the  repairs  o 
hut  and  outhouses,  for  agricultural  implem< 
and  for  live  stock  ;  he  has,  further,  to  pai 
arrears  of  dolits  and  interest  on  them  ;  to 
something  aside  in  case  of  fire,  the  loa 
horses  or  horned  cattle,  and  other  accid 
And  that  represents  only  the  average.  Ii 
ality.  the  income  and  taxes  are  so  unevenlj 
tributed  that  the  peasants  are  in  eveo  « 
straits  than  those  Just  described.  At  laai 
per  cent,  of  the  peasant  population  of  the  I 
shev  district  liave  a  great  deal  less  than  $ 
per  head  free  remainder,  and  the  imlivi 
lives  in  a  state  of  chronic  hunger.*  "  The 
nomic  state  of  the  peasantry,"  writes  the 
District  Committee.  "  is  so  straitened 
further  taxation  is  impossible  without  fa 
the  risk  of  utterly  ruining  agriculture." 

WHAT   THE    WAR    IS   COSTIMO   THK   TAX P ATI! 

And  yet  the  government  can  hardly  mai 
without  further  taxes,  unless  the  expenaa 
army,  navy,  and  rail  way -building  are  corta 
— a  measure  which  involves  a  radical  chui| 
Russia's  foreign  policy,  and  therefore  the  go 
of  her  domestic  policy  as  well.  For  the  « 
a  terrible  drain  on  the  financial  resoarce 
the  empire.  The  savings  of  a  number  of  j 
are  being  lavished  in  the  span  of  a  few  moi 
after  the  lapse  of  which  a  check  has  to  be  dl 
upon  future  economy.  It  is  roughly  calcnl 
that  during  the  first  five  months  the  need 
the  campaign  have  swallowed  up  $431,014, 
In  ordor  to  realize  what  that  sum  meana, 
would  do  well  to  remember  that  it  ia  nc 
equal  to  all  the  receipts  taken  by  the  atate  1 
direct  and  indirect  taxation.  Itiaobviona,  t 
that  one  year  of  war  must  entail  the  expi 
turc  of  a  sum  equal  to  at  least  twice  the  ran 
obtained  by  the  treasury  from  all  aonrca 
taxation.  But  as  the  current  expenses  of 
administration  continue  and  have  also  to  ba  : 
it  follows  that  daring  one  year  of  war  tbft 
•rnment  must  spand  three  times  more  tlua  i 

•  Oflclal  loatiialot  the  dinrlet  ccmbbMm  of  tte. 
•hoT  Dtatrlet.  Bm  also  AoDenikr .  "Tba  Sanaral  M 
oteB  of  the  Flnuielal  Poller  of  tbe  Smpln  la  It*  BmiH 
the  Nmdii  of  the  Rnral  DliitrlFts."  pact  1^  This  wnrl 
not  jret  been  pnbllibcd.    I  am  qtintlng  tram  the  pnnM 
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cei  ves  from  the  population  during  that  time.  Such 
a  terrible  strain  as  this  must  give  a  severe  shock 
to  the  financial  system  even  of  a  wealthy  nation  ; 
to  a  people  already  taxed  to  the  utmost,  and  re- 
duced to  live  on  food  less  in  quantity  and  worse 
in  quality  than  is  commonly  held  to  be  required 
for  the  support  of  normal,  healthy  life,  the  re- 
sults must,  in  truth,  be  alarming. 

Still,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  forget  that  so 
long  as  the  war  is  being  paid  for  out  of  the  re- 
sources, present  or  future,  of  the  treasury,  the 
losses  to  the  population  are  not  acutely  and  im- 
mediately felt.  It  takes  a  certain  time  for  their 
efTects  to  reach  the  taxpayers.  But  when  one 
of  the  results  of  the  campaign  is  to  draw  the  in- 
dustry of  the  country  into  the  whirlpool,  then 
the  hardship  is  indeed  intense.  And  that,  as 
we  have  seen,  is  Russia's  case.  For  then,  over 
and  above  the  outlay  on  the  military  operations 
— which  is  provided  for  by  the  national  savings 
— one  must  reckon  the  falling  oJff  in  the  national 
income,  which  cannot,  unhappily,  be  spread  out 
over  a  number  of  years,  but  has  to  be  borne  at 
once.  The  treasury  may  issue  a  loan  in  order 
to  pay  off,  in  the  course  of  ten  or  twenty  years, 
tlie  expenses  incurred  through  the  war.  But 
tlie  population,  which  loses  a  large  percentage 
of  its  earnings  in  consequence  of  the  stagnation 
of  trade  and  industry,  possesses  no  such  means 
of  staving  off  the  day  of  reckoning.  When, 
therefore,  a  campaign  directly  cripples  indus- 
trial and  commercial  enterprise,  the  effects  are 
much  worse  than  those  which  the  war  itself 
brings  in  the  form  of  unproductive  outlay. 

RUSSIANS    FOREIGN    LOANS. 

Even  here,  however,  it  is  easy  to  fall  into  ex- 
aggeration and  paint  a  very  somber  picture  of 
the  ruin  that  awaits  commercial,  industrial,  and 
agricultural  Russia  at  the  close  of  the  war.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  reaction  invariably  follows  ac- 
tion, and  many  of  the  industries  which  are  now 
hampered  or  wholly  paralyzed  will  very  soon 
recover  their  buoyancy  once  the  campaign  is  at 
an  end.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  factories 
and  mills  of  Lodz,  Warsaw,  and  generally  of 
Russian  Poland,  where  a  great  revival  of  trade 
and  industry  may  be  reasonably  expected  as 
soon  as  communications  with  Siberia  have  been 
resumed.  Again,  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  bulk  of  the  money  which  the  war  is 
now  costing  is  being  spent  in  the  empire,  not 
outside,  and  that  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  stag- 
nation in  trade  and  commerce  is  the  absence  of 
credit.  And,  lastly,  in  spite  of  her  military  re- 
verses and  internal  impecuniosity.  Russia's  credit 
abroad  is  still  excellent,  and  the  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  a  new  loan  is  less  the  paucity  of  would- 


be  creditors  than  the  too-favorable  conditions  on 
which  the  minister  of  finance  insists  on  borrow- 
ing. But,  for  the  moment,  the  finance  minister 
is  said  to  be  contemplating  the  issue  of  treasury 
bonds  to  be  employed  as  fiduciary  currency,  and 
he  is  generally  believed  to  be  disposed  to  employ 
the  printing-press  to  the  fullest  extent  permissible. 

The  one  great  danger  in  this  connection  is 
the  likelihood  of  driving  gold  out  of  the  coun- 
try, and  with  it  the  present  metallic  standard. 
The  stability  of  the  latter  depends  upon  the 
quantity  of  credit  notes  issued  without  being 
covered  by  gold,  and  still  more  by  the  state  of 
the  balance  sheet.  At  present  the  notes  in  cir- 
culation are  thus  guaranteed  to  the  extent  of 
1*20  per  cent.,  although  a  considerable  portion 
of  this  metallic  stock  belongs,  not  to  the  bank, 
but  to  the  imperial  treasury.  But  ever  since 
1802,  the  balance  sheet  has  continued  to  be  so 
unfavorable  that  in  order  to  keep  the  gold  stand- 
ard unshaken  a  foreign  loan  has  had  to  be  floated 
every  year,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  budget 
showed  a  large  excess  of  revenue  over  expendi- 
ture. Thus,  in  1901  a  loan  of  $81,877,344  was 
concluded,  which  realized  $78,090,520  ;  in  1902, 
another  was  issued  in  Germany  of  $71,526,812, 
which  brought  in  $67,861,063  ;  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  a  railway  loan  of  $33,407,501  was 
floated  at  96,  which  yielded  $32,071,202.  The 
total  sum  borrowed  from  abroad  between  the 
years  1900  and  1903,  inclusive,  was,  therefore, 
about  $178,000,000. 

Now,  during  those  three  years  the  gold  re- 
serves increased  by  almost  the  same  sum, — name- 
ly, $154,500,000, — while  the  favorable  balance  of 
trade  in  1902-1903  proved  insufficient  to  fill  the 
shortage  caused  by  the  export  of  gold  abroad 
to  pay  the  service  of  former  loans  and  the  ex- 
penses of  Russian  tourists.  It  follows,  then, 
that  the  <'free  balance,"  of  which  so  much  has 
been  written  of  late,  is  made  up  mainly  of  the 
proceeds  of  foreign  loans.  And  if  borrowing 
was  thus  indispensable  to  the  stability  of  the 
gold  standard  before  the  war,  it  can  hardly  be 
discontinued  after  peace,  when  the  service  of 
the  foreign  debt  will  have  largely  increased, 
and  the  solvency  of  the  population  will  liave 
considerably  diminished. 

HOW   MUCH   LONGER  CAN  THE  PEASANT  PAY  TAXES? 

But  the  greatest  danger  to  Russian  finances 
lies  not  so  much  in  any  of  the  transitory 
difficulties  which  the  campaign  against  Japan 
has  created  as  in  the  chronic  poverty  of  the 
Russian  people,  who  can  no  longer  bear  the 
burden  of  taxation.  Forty  years  ago,  when 
serfdom  prevailed,  the  life  of  the  average  p**— 
ant  was  relatively  tolerable.     He  dwelt  in  \ 
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cannot,  in  my  opinion,  know  much  of  Japanese 
finance.  Let  us  glance  for  a  moment  over  the 
route  which  Japan  has  already  traveled.  From 
the  year  1870,  the  date  of  our  first  national 
loan,  to  the  date  of  the  loan  of  $150,000,000 
for  the  war  expenditure,  issued  the  present  year, 
the  gross  total  of  our  loans  lias  aggregated  the 
sum  of  $432,459,495.50  outstanding  in  foreign 
and  home  markets,  a  sum  which  in  amount  is 
about  three  times  the  national  revenue  of  Japan. 

A    COMPABISON    WITH    OTHER   COUNTBIBS. 

Now,  what  of  other  countries?  France,  for 
example,  has  a  national  loan  more  than  eight 
times  the  annual  revenue  of  that  country  ;  Italy 
has  a  national  loan  equivalent  to  seven  years  of 
its  revenue  ;  in  the  case  of  England,  the  na- 
tional loan  represents  about  five  years  of  the 
government's  income  ;  with  the  United  States, 
nearly  four  times  the  total  revenue  equals  the 
amount  of  the  national  loan.  The  loan  of  Ja- 
pan, reaching  only  three  times  the  national  in- 
come, being  only  $8.64  per  capita  of  its  popula- 
tion, is,  then,  not  a  large,  but  a  very  small, 
amount  when  considered  in  relation  to  the  pro- 
portions and  per  capitas  which  obtain  in  other 
countries.  It  can  therefore  be  safely  asserted 
that  the  Japanese  loan  does  not  constitute  for 
the  people  of  Japan  anything  like  the  heavy 
financial  burden  which  some  have  supposed  it 
to  be. 
,  A  word  more  on  this  aspect  of  the  subject. 
About  ten  years  ago,  when  we  carried  on  the 
war  against  China,  in  1894-95,  the  revenue  of 
the  Japanese  Government,  including  ordinary 
and  extraordinary  income,  was  $49,085,014. 
But  last  year,  1903-04,  our  national  revenue 
amounted  to  $125,840,980.50, — three  times,  that 
is  to  say,  what  our  revenue  was  ten  years  ago. 
This  increase  in  the  national  receipts  comes,  of 
course,  from  the  new  taxes  that  have  been  levied 
by  our  government  since  the  war  with  China. 
A  large  amount  of  it  must  be  traced  to  the 
growth  of  Japan's  industrial  productivity,  and 
to  the  increasing  income  of  our  people.  It  is 
well  to  bear  in  mind  here  the  great  development 
which  has  taken  place  in  our  agricultural  area, 
as  well  as  the  widened  territories  of  forest  land 
which  we  now  have  under  cultivation.  Consider 
also  the  immense  impetus  which  recent  years 
have  given  to  our  marine  industries,  and  the 
vast  development  which  has  occurred  in  Japa- 
nese mining  and  other  industrial  enterprises. 
All  of  which  goes  to  show  that  if  the  govern- 
ment imposes  new  taxes,  the  people  of  Japan  are 
not  only  ready,  but  will  find  it  easy,  to  bear  any 
burden  which  they  may  entail. 

A  few  further  figures  will  suffice  to  dispel  any 


doubt  that  may  yet  remain  as  to  the  prosperity 
of  Japan  and  the  ability  of  her  people  to  meet 
even  heavy  financial  expenditures.  In  1 894,  ths 
year  of  our  war  with  China,  our  foreign  trade, 
exports  and  imports,  was  of  the  value  of  $115,- 
364,020.50.  Last  year,  our  foreign  trade  hsd 
increased  to  $303,318,980.50,  an  increase  equil 
to  about  three  times  the  average  annual  value  of 
the  trade  for  ten  years  past.  Take,  also,  the  facts 
regarding  our  stock,  insurance,  and  banking 
companies,  all  showing  the  strides  we  have  taken 
in  commercial  and  business  development.  Ei^t 
years  ago,  in  1896,  our  stock  companies,  limited 
and  ordinary  partnerships,  including  agricultural, 
industrial,  and  commercial,  and  also  transports- 
tion  concerns,  numbered  4,595,  and  had  a  capitsl 
amounting  to  $309,611,974.50.  In  1902,  the 
number  had  increased  to  8,612,  and  the  capital 
to  $613,365,664.  Meanwhile,  there  has  been  a 
large  increase  in  the  number  and  capital  of  the 
insurance  companies,  doing  life,  fire,  marine,  and 
carriage  insurance  business.  The  past  ten  yean 
have  also  seen  a  considerable  development  of 
railway  companies  and  bourses,  as  well  as  of  the 
business  of  many  other  companies,  private  ai 
well  as  public,  including  that  of  steamship  com* 
panies,  with  an  accompanying  increase  in  the 
number  of  steam  and  sailing  vessels  flying  the 
Japanese  flag. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  JAPANESE  BANKING. 

I  now  come  to  the  banking  business  of  Japss. 
In  1894,  the  Japanese  banks  numbered  865,  i 
with  an  authorized  capital  amounting  to  $6$,- 
977,290.  In  1902,  the  number  had  increased  to  I 
2,324,  and  their  capital  to  $262,558,515.  The  ' 
total  amount  of  deposits  in  these  banks  increased 
from  $146,647,140  in  1894  to  $1,494,447,454.50 
in  1903.  These  figures  show  an  enormous  de- 
velopment of  the  banking  business  of  Japan. 
Related  to  this  are  the  figures  dealing  with  the 
monetary  situation.  In  1894,  the  total  amouat 
of  the  coin  of  Japan,  including  gold  coin,  silver 
yen,  and  the  subsidiary  silver,  nickel,  and  oop* 
per  pioces,  reached  the  value  of  $45,963,409.30. 
For  the  same  year,  the  convertible  bank-notes 
and  paper  money  amounted  to  $92,500,022.  The 
grand  total  for  1894  of  the  money  existing  in 
Japan  was  thus  $138,463,431.50.  In  the  year 
1903,  the  Japanese  coin,  including  gold  coin, 
silver  yen,  and  the  subsidiary  silver,  nickel,  and 
copper  pieces,  reached  the  total  of  $89,779,. 
715.50.  At  the  present  time,  we  have  no  paper 
money  in  Japan,  but  we  have  convertible  bank* 
notes  to  the  amount,  in  1903,  of  $206,239,997. 

Signs  of  the  incre^ising  prosperity  of  Japan 
are  idso  shown  by  the  large  amounts  which  have 
been  dealt  with  and  have  passed  through  the 
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own  integrity  and  independence  as  a  nation. 
And  these  veiy  ends,  world -regarding  as  well  as 
self-regrarding,  will  always  constitute  an  abun- 
dant as  well  as  a  glorious  justification  for  the 
action  she  took. 

Bravely,  then,  Japan  entered  upon  the  war  ; 
and  with  the  same  bravery  she  will  carry  it 
through  to  a  successful  termination.  In  saying 
this  1  do  not  speak  unadvisedly  or  without  ref- 
erence to  the  facts.  To  such  an  extent  have  the 
Japanese  distinguished  themselves  in  the  pres- 
ent war  that  we  have  never  yet  known  them  to 
bo  on  the  defensive.  Not  only  have  they  won 
victories  from  the  beginning, — they  have  every- 
where taken  the  offensive  against  the  Russian 
troops.  Not  once  have  they  retreated  ;  on  the 
contrary,  their  campaign  has  been  a  perpetual 
advance.  When  we  remember  where  the  Japa- 
nese forces  are  to-day,  we  cannot  help  recalling 
the  fact  that  throughout  the  war  Japan  has 
never  at  any  time  been  brought  into  contact 
with  an  antagonist  who  may  fairly  be  called  for- 
midable and  dangerous  to  her.  Meanwhile,  the 
tactics  pursued  by  our  armies  have  won  for 
Japan  the  admiration  of  expert  militacy^^^inion 
everywhere  ;  among  Western  critics  especially, 
the  quality  and  efficacy  of  Japanese strat^js^have 
become  axiomatic.  And  if  our  tactics  are  gen- 
erally regarded  as  models  of  what  the  conduct 
of  war  should  be,  no  less  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  brotherly  way  in  which  we  treat 
the  Russian  wounded  and  prisoners  who  fall 
into  our  hands. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  being  anxious  or  appre- 


hensive, we  are  happy  in  the  task  we  have 
undertaken.  But  one  of  our  critics  has  argued 
that  Japan  ought  to  give  the  world  the  spec- 
tacle of  ^  decisive  victory  over  the  Russians, 
holding  that  if  the  campaign  shall  continue  for 
two  or  three  years  the  present  physical  struggle 
between  the  two  nations  will  become  a  merely 
financial  competition,  resulting,  after  the  ex- 
haustion of  their  resources,  in  the  withdrawal 
of  our  armies  from  Manchuria  and  of  our  gar- 
risons from  Korea, — in  a  victory,  that  is  to  say, 
for  the  Russians.  Now,  I  am  thankful  to  have 
that  argument  advanced,  for  it  comes  from  one 
who  criticises  the  financial  condition  of  Japan 
with  all  fairness  and  sincerity.  And  in  making 
my  reply  to  it,  I  will  say  first  of  all  that  as  in 
the  present  war  the  Japanese  have  determined 
to  fight  to  the  last  man,  so  have  they  determined 
to  spend  their  last  penny  in  carrying  it  to  a 
successful  conclusion — that,  it  being  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Japanese  Government  to  vigorously 
prosecute  military  operations  against  Russia 
utterly  regardless  of  financial  considerations, 
that  government  will  trust  to  the  patriotism  of 
its  people  to  supply  the  resources  needed  for 
the  war,  and  that  it  has  no  apprehension  what' 
ever  as  to  the  financial  necessities  either  df 'the 
soldiers  and  sailors  now  fighting  in  Manchuria 
or  of  their  families  at  home. 

Now  as  to  the  finances  of  the  war.  A  budget 
dealing  with  this  subject  was  submitted  to  the 
Diet  of  the  Japanese  Government,  and  in  March 
of  the  present  year  the  Diet  granted  the  neces- 
sary supplies,  as  follows  : 


DaTAILB  OF  iiaCKIPTS  AKD  BXPENDITUIUBS  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THS  WAS. 

Receipts. 

ExpenditoreB. 

Public  Loans, 

Exchequer 

Bonds,  and 

Temporary 

Loans. 

Fnnds 
Borrowed 
from  the 

Special 
Accounts. 

Fonds  Transferred  from  the  General 
Account. 

Recetpto  from 
Increased  Taxa- 
tion and  Tobac- 
co Monopoly. 

Revenue 
Surplus. 

TotaL 

A.— Kspenditaree  for  which  the) 

Imperial  sanction    hM  al-V      178,000,000 
ready  been  obtained \ 

106,600,000 
140,000,000 

■  •  •  • 

112,600,000 
16,000,000 

•  •  •  ■ 

•  •  •  • 

$81,000,000 

•  •  •  • 

$4,000,000 
20,000,000 

•  •  •  « 

B.— Extraordinary  war   expendi-l       190,000,000 
C— BMerve  fund  for  emdarg^iicies. .       20,000,000 

$86,000,000 
20,000,000 

Total fe8&,000,000 

1206,500,000 

127,600,000 

$31,000,000 

$24,000,000 

$66,000,000 

As  war  finances  are  of  a  different  character 
from  those  dealt  with  by  the  ordinary  budget,  it 
may  be  well  to  describe  them  separately.  I 
think  it  is  better  to  copy  here  the  financial  state- 
ment of  our  government  in  connection  with  the 
war  expenditures  instead  of  giving  my  own  ex- 
jdanfttion. 


When  the  negotiations  between  Japan  and  Rossia 
took  such  a  turn  as  almost  to  cut  off  every  hope  of 
peace  being  maintained,  it  became  imperatively  neces- 
sary to  make  such  prompt  military  preparations  as 
would  put  Japan  in  a  state  of  readiness  for  all  even- 
tualities, as  well  as,  with  equal  expedition,  to  provide 
the  requisite  financial  means.  In  accordance,  there- 
fore, with  Article  LXX.  of  the  Japanese  Constitr 
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the  imperial  urgency  ordinance  was  promulgated  on 
December  28  of  last  year,  as  a  special  financial  measure 
whereby  authority  was  given  for  diverting  the  funds 
kept  under  special  account,  issuing  exchequer  bonds, 
and  making  temporary  loans  to  meet  expenditures  in- 
curred for  military  preparations.  The  total  amount  of 
«cpenditures  which  were  sanctioned,  in  accordance  with 
the  above-mentioned  imperial  ordinance,  was,  up  to  the 
end  of  March  last,  about  $78,000,000.  It  is  proposed  to 
raise  this  sum  by  issuing  exchequer  bonds  for  $50,000,- 
000,  diverting  $12,500,000  of  the  funds  kept  under  special 
account,  and  making  temporary  loans  for  the  balance. 
The  loan  of  $50,000,000  has  already  been  floated  with 
great  success,  the  total  amount  subscribed  by  our  pa- 
triotic people  reaching  four  and  one-half  times  the  sum 
called  for,— that  is  to  say,  $225,000,000.  As,  moreover, 
the  bonds  were  allotted  chiefly  among  the  lower  and 
middle  classes,  it  is  evident  that,  in  the  event  of  another 
loan  being  raised  at  home,  ample  money  will  be  forth- 
coming to  provide  for  it.  But  the  aforesaid  urgency 
measure  was  no  more  than  an  expedient  devised  to  meet 
an  emergency.  Peace  having  been  broken  last  Feb- 
ruary, the  Diet  was  convened  in  March,  and  gave  its 
cxmaent  to  the  urgency  financial  measure  of  December, 
190B.  It  approved  various  measures  relating  to  war 
flnsnce ;  it  passed  the  budget  for  extraordinary  war  ex- 
penditures, and  for  the  expenses  involved  in  diplomatic 
and  other  state  affairs  connected  with  the  present  war. 
These  expenses  are  to  be  met  by  the  imposition  of  ex- 
tnuxrdinary  special  taxes,  the  provision  including  in- 
CHWned  rates  of  stamp  duty,  the  replacing  of  the  leaf- 
tobaooo  monopoly  (which  was  previously  in  force)  by 
the  monopoly  on  tobacco  manufacture,  which  the  gov- 
.  crhment  has  long  had  in  contemplation ;  the  appro- 
'  priation  of  funds  under  special  accounts ;  public  loans, 
eacdiequer  bonds,  and  temporary  loans.  In  order,  at  the 
aame  time,  to  prevent  serious  economic  changes  arising 
from  the  inflation  of  the  currency  by  expediting  the  re- 
turn of  moneys  paid  di:Ui  for  war  purposes,  and  to  en- 
oourage  thrift  among  the  people,  regulations  were  made 
lor  the  issue  of  saving-loan-bonds  by  the  Hypothec 


8OUB0BS  OF  JAPANESE  REVENUE. 

In   the   above-mentioned   extraordinary  war 
budget,  both  revenue  and  expenditure  amount 


to  $190,000,000.     The  sources  of  revenue  are 
as  follows : 

1 .  Increased  receipts  expected  from  the  impo- 
sition of  extraordinary  special  taxes,  and  frooi 
the  establishment  of  the  tobacco  •  manufactui]e 
monopoly,  $31,000,000. 

2.  The  amount  set  apart  out  of  the  surplus 
of  $24,000,000  ;  obtained  by  further  retrench- 
ments of  the  budget  to  be  actually  carried  out 
in  the  present  fiscal  year  ;  also  through  some 
funds  having  become  unnecessary  for  ordinary 
naval  and  military  expenditure,  an  addition^ 
$4,000,000. 

3.  Loans  from  funds  under  special  accounts, 
$15,000,000. 

4.  Funds  to  be  obtained  by  means  of  public 
loans,  exchequer  bonds,  and  temporary  loanai 
$140,000,000. 

Besides  this,  there  are  the  expenditures  need- 
ed for  diplomatic  and  other  matters  connected 
with  national  affairs,  as  they  may  be  defrayed 
from  time  to  time  according  to  the  requirements 
of  the  developing  situation.  The  total  resenre 
fund  for  the  purpose  has  therefore  been  put  it 
$20,000,000,  to  which  it  has  been  decided  to 
set  apart  the  balance  of  the  surplus  of  $24,000,- 
000  remaining  after  deducting  the  $4,000,000 
which  is  to  be  appropriated  for  war  expenditures. 

In  regard  to  war  finance,  let  me  say  here  that 
the  aforesaid  special  war  expenses  are,  for  the 
purpose  of  adjustment,  being  put  under  the 
special  account. 

As  the  revenue  belongs  by  its  nature  to  the 
general  account,  the  supplementary  budget  for 
the  present  fiscal  year  has,  for  the  adjustment 
of  its  account,  been  adopted  simultaneously  with 
the  extraordinary  war  budget.  I  shall  here  give 
the  items  under  which,  by  the  supplementary 
budget,  the  government  will  obtain  special  rev- 
enues, as  follows  : 


Rbvbnub. 

Extraordinary  Special  Taxes. 

1.  Taxes |»^0S7,88Si» 

A.— Land  tax $11,968,108.60 

B.— Income  tax 2,848,867.fi0 

C— Business  tax 2,618,0I».«) 


D.— Tax  on  liqnora. 

K.— Soy  tax 

F.— Sugar  e  xcise 

O.— Mining  tax. 

H.— Tax  on  honraes. 

I.— Tax  on  MkA  exported  from  Okinawa  Prefecture. 

J.— Castoms  duties 1,165,818.50 

K.— CJonsnmptlon  tax  on  woolen  textUe 1,068,880.60 

L.--Gonsniilption  tax  on  kerosene  oil 619,888.60 

n.  Stomp  receipts:  A.— Stamp  reoelpts. 1,81Q.8B8UM) 

III.  Receipts  from  pnbUeoadertaklng:  A.— Tobaoco-aannfactnre  monopoly 4,£88.l«uso 


88,242.00 

568,476.00 

4,106,191.00 

88,557.60 

866.428.00 

2,688.00 


Ol^otol. 


$81,100,988,60 


A.— BztraordliMffr  Mril^mdltaiM  tnaitend  to  speolal  aoconnt...  86,000,000.00 
a-»inetg«n«y  iiiiewai  ftifidi.^w...^  ,. 20,000.000.00 

WtA  "  '  --^••-••••«  — 


$66uxKMnun 


ARE  THE  JAPANESE  ABLE  TO  FINANCE  A  LONG  IVAR? 
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5  to  the  receipts  from  the  imposition  of  in- 
led  taxes,  and  from  the  tobacco-manufacture 
>poly,  which  are  among  the  sources  of  rev- 
for  the  expenditures)  it  is  considered  advis- 
for  the  convenience  of  their  collection,  to 
hem  under  the  general  account. 

WHAT    WILL    THE    WAR    COST    JAPAN  ? 

J  to  the  total  amount  of  war  expenditure, 
obviously  depends  on  the  num})er  of  sol- 
i  and  sailors  engaged  ;  on  the  area  of  the 
of  operations,  as  well  as  on  its  nearness  or 
nee  from  the  home  country  ;  on  the  number 
kttles,  and  on  the  length  of  the  war  in  point 
Tie.  Keeping  in  mind  all  these  more  or  less 
inite  factors,  1  find  it  impossible  to  indicate 
tiing  like  the  exact  amount  which  Japan  will 

for  the  present  war.  Yet,  judging  from 
rience  since  the  Crimean  War,  in  the  Austro- 
tn  War,  the  war  in  which  Denmark  was 
ged,  the  Franco-German  War,  the  Russo- 
ish  War,  and  the  Transvaal  war,  an  ap- 
imate  estimate  may  be  given. 
le  average  monthly  expenditure  in  those 
,  for  an  army  of  100,000  men,  ranged  from  a 
mum  of  $12,000,000  to  a  maximum  of  $25,- 
)00,  excepting  that  of  the  Austro-Prussian 
expenses.  In  our  own  war  against  China,  in 
ears  1 894-95,  we  spent,  every  month,  on  the 
ige,  the  sum  of  $5,500,000.     Since  then,  the 

of  goods  has  risen  both  in  Japan  and  in 
:huria.  The  armies  we  employ  in  the  present 
)aign  are  much  larger  than  those  we  sent 
ist  the  Chinese.  What  is  more,  being  un- 
to utilize  for  the  present  war  the  organiza- 
and  plan  of  operations  which  suited  well 
gh  for  the  campaign  of  1894-95,  we  had  to 
3  completely  new  arrangements  for  the  opera- 
.  now  in  progress  against  the  Russians, 
ng,  then,  experience  in  Europe  since  the 
lean  War,  and  our  own  experience  in  the 
against  China,  it  may  be  said  that,  were  Ja- 
to  send  200,000  soldiers  to  Manchuria  at 
present  time,  their  support  for  each  month 
d  cost  $12,500,000.  We  must  also  keep  in 
I  the  naval  operations  of  the  war  ;  expendi- 
for  this  purpose  will  amount,  per  month,  to 
}0,000.     (In  the  years  1894-95,  we  spent, 

Y  month,  on  an  average,  the  sum  of  $1,500,- 

thus  appears  that  the  war  expenditure  for 
rear  beginning  last  April  and  ending  next 
:h  will  amount  to  $186,000,000  ;  and  as  the 
irnment's  estimate  of  the  war  expenditure 
he  fiscal  year  is  $190,000,000,  we  shall  have 

Y  own  estimate  being  correct — a  surplus  of 
00,000. 

t  Uie  beginning  of  hostilities,  the  Japanese 


Government  had  special  expenditures  which  are 
no  longer  necessary.  These  were  on  such  items 
as  mobilizing  of  soldiers  and  sailors,  the  pur- 
chase of  extra  horses,  K^ns,  ammunition,  provi- 
sions, and  other  material,  the  requisites  of  trans- 
port service,  etc.  Since  June  of  the  present 
year,  our  government  has  been,  and  will  be,  in 
receipt  of  revenue  from  the  following  sources 
and  to  the  following  amounts  : 


Bonds  and  Loans. 

Taxes  and 
Other  Acc^ts. 

Total. 

1904 

June..'. $18,600,000 

July 25,000,000 

August 15,000,000 

September 12,500,000 

October 9,000,000 

Kovember 6,000,000 

December 2,500,000 

1905. 

January 7,600,000 

February 7,500,000 

March 7,500,000 

$7,000,000 
7,000,000 
7,000,000 

7,ooaooo 

7,000,000 
7,(l(K^O0O 
7,000,000 

7,000,000 
7,000,000 
7,000,000 

$20,500,000 
32,000,000 
22,000,000 
19,500,000 
10,000,000 
12,000,000 
9,500,000 

14,500,000 
14,500,000 
14,500.000 

In  addition  to  th(»  revenue  here  indicated,  the 
government  of  Japan  has  authority,  as  previously 
stated,  to  raise  $40,000,000.  Now,  as  its  fixed 
monthly  revenue  ranges  all  the  way  from  $9,- 
500,000  to  $32,000,000,  and  as  our  war  expendi- 
ture for  this  present  fiscal  year  does  not  exceed 
$15,830,000  monthly,  it  is  obvious  that  Japan 
can  easily  support  the  financial  burden  of  the 
war,  and  will  be  able,  from  its  financial  resources, 
to  tide  the  country  over  any  difficulty  in  the  near 
future.  Should  hostilities  continue  into  the  next 
fiscal  year,  our  government  will  prepare  another 
war  budget,  and  the  Diet  will  grant  all  necessary 
supplies.  Even  before  the  war  began,  and  be- 
fore the  Diet  took  action,  the  people  of  Japan 
did  not  hesitate  to  contribute  everything  that 
was  needed. 

ARE  THE  JAPANESE  PEOPLE  ALREADY  OVERTAXED  ? 

But  it  is  said  that,  owing  to  the  government 
having  issued  a  large  amount  in  national  loans, 
the  people  of  Japan  are  now  under  heavy  finan- 
cial burdens.  It  is  argued  that  if,  during  the 
present  war,  the  Japanese  Government  continue 
to  create  national  debts,  either  in  the  home  or 
in  the  foreign  market,  she  will  ultimately  find 
herself  in  a  position  where  it  will  be  impossible 
for  her  to  pay  even  the  interest  on  the  amounts 
of  her  indebtedness.  With  no  other  resources 
at  her  disposal,  and  with  no  mortgages  to 
pledge  in  security  on  foreign  loans,  Japan,  it  is 
held,  will  in  a  very  short  time  find  her  credit 
gone,  not  only  in  the  foreign,  but  also  in  the 
home,  market. 

Now,  not  only  is  this  critic  of  Japanese  finan- 
cial conditions  over-severe  in  his  attitude.     He 
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cannot,  in  my  opinion,  know  much  of  Japanese 
finance.  Let  us  glance  for  a  moment  over  the 
route  which  Japan  has  already  traveled.  From 
the  year  1870,  the  date  of  our  first  national 
loan,  to  the  date  of  the  loan  of  $150,000,000 
for  the  war  expenditure,  issued  the  present  year, 
the  gross  total  of  our  loans  has  aggregated  the 
sum  of  $432,459,495.50  outstanding  in  foreign 
and  home  markets,  a  sum  which  in  amount  is 
about  three  times  the  national  revenue  of  Japan. 

A    COMPARISON    WITH    OTHER   COUNTRIES. 

Now,  what  of  Other  countries?  France,  for 
example,  has  a  national  loan  more  than  eight 
times  the  annual  revenue  of  that  country  ;  Italy 
has  a  national  loan  equivalent  to  seven  years  of 
ita  revenue  ;  in  the  case  of  England,  the  na- 
tional loan  represents  about  five  years  of  the 
government's  income  ;  with  the  United  States, 
nearly  four  times  the  total  revenue  equals  the 
amount  of  the  national  loan.  The  loan  of  Ja- 
pan, reaching  only  three  times  the  national  in- 
come, being  only  $8.64  per  capita  of  its  popula- 
tion, is,  then,  not  a  large,  but  a  very  small, 
amount  when  considered  in  relation  to  the  pro- 
portions and  per  capitas  which  obtain  in  other 
countries.  It  can  therefore  be  safely  asserted 
that  the  Japanese  loan  does  not  constitute  for 
the  people  of  Japan  anything  like  the  heavy 
financial  burden  which  some  have  supposed  it 
to  be. 
,  A  word  more  on  this  aspect  of  the  subject. 
About  ten  years  ago,  when  we  carried  on  the 
war  against  China,  in  1894-95,  the  revenue  of 
the  Japanese  Government,  including  ordinary 
and  extraordinary  income,  was  $49,085,014. 
Bat  last  year,  1903-04,  our  national  revenue 
amounted  to  $125,840,980.50, — three  times,  that 
ia  to  say,  what  our  revenue  was  ten  years  ago. 
This  increase  in  the  national  receipts  comes,  of 
course,  from  the  new  taxes  that  have  been  levied 
by  our  government  since  the  war  with  China. 
A  large  amount  of  it  must  be  traced  to  the 
growth  of  Japan's  industrial  productivity,  and 
to  the  increasing  income  of  our  people.  It  is 
well  to  bear  in  mind  here  the  great  development 
which  has  taken  place  in  our  agricultural  area, 
as  well  as  the  widened  territories  of  forest  land 
which  we  now  have  under  cultivation.  Consider 
also  the  immense  impetus  which  recent  years 
have  given  to  our  marine  industries,  and  the 
vast  development  which  has  occurred  in  Japa- 
nese mining  and  other  industrial  enterprises. 
All  of  which  goes  to  show  that  if  the  govern- 
ment imposes  new  taxes,  the  people  of  Japan  are 
not  only  ready,  but  will  find  it  easy,  to  bear  any 
bnrden  which  they  may  entail. 

A  few  further  figures  will  suffice  to  dispel  any 


doubt  that  may  yet  remain  as  to  the  prosperity 
of  Japan  and  the  ability  of  her  people  to  meet 
even  heavy  financial  expenditures.  In  1 894,  the 
year  of  our  war  with  Cliina,  our  foreign  trade, 
exports  and  imports,  was  of  the  value  of  $115,- 
364,020.50.  Last  year,  our  foreign  trade  had 
increased  to  $303,318,980.50,  an  increase  equal 
to  about  three  times  the  average  annual  value  of 
the  trade  for  ten  years  past.  Take,  also,  the  facts 
regarding  our  stock,  insurance,  and  banking 
companies,  all  showing  the  strides  we  have  taken 
in  commercial  and  business  development.  Eight 
years  ago,  in  1896,  our  stock  companies,  limited 
and  ordinary  partnerships,  including  agricultursl, 
industrial,  and  commercial,  and  also  transporta- 
tion concerns,  numbered  4,595,  and  had  a  capital 
amounting  to  $309,611,974.50.  In  1902,  the 
number  had  increased  to  8,612,  and  the  capital 
to  $613,365,664.  Meanwhile,  there  has  been  t 
large  increase  in  the  number  and  capital  of  the 
insurance  companies,  doing  life,  fire,  marine,  and 
carriage  insurance  business.  The  past  ten  yean 
have  also  seen  a  considerable  development  of 
railway  companies  and  bourses,  as  well  as  of  the 
business  of  many  other  companies,  private  is 
well  as  public,  including  that  of  steamship  com* 
panics,  with  an  accompanying  increase  in  the 
number  of  steam  and  sailing  vessels  flying  the 
Japanese  flag. 

DEVELOPMENT    OF   JAPANESE   BANKING. 

1  now  come  to  the  banking  business  of  Japan. 
In  1894,  the  Japanese  banks  numbered  865, 
with  an  authorized  capital  amounting  to  $€0,- 
977,290.  In  1902,  the  number  had  increased  to 
2,324,  and  their  capital  to  $262,558,515.  The 
total  amount  of  deposits  in  these  banks  increased 
from  $146,647,140  in  1894  to  $1,494,447,454.50 
in  1903.  These  figures  show  an  enormous  de- 
velopment of  the  banking  business  of  Japan. 
Related  to  this  are  the  figures  dealing  with  the 
monetary  situation.  In  1894,  the  total  amount 
of  the  coin  of  Japan,  including  gold  coin,  silver 
yen,  and  the  subsidiary  silver,  nickel,  and  cop' 
per  pieces,  reached  the  value  of  $45,963,409.30. 
For  the  same  year,  the  convertible  bank-notes 
and  paper  money  amounted  to  $92,500,022.  The 
grand  total  for  1894  of  the  money  existing  in 
Japan  was  thus  $138,463,431.50.  In  the  year 
1903,  the  Japanese  coin,  including  gold  coin, 
silver  yen,  and  the  subsidiary  silver,  nickel,  and 
copper  pieces,  reached  the  total  of  $89,779,. 
715.50.  At  the  present  time,  we  have  no  paper 
money  in  Japan,  but  we  have  convertible  bank- 
notes to  the  amount,  in  1903,  of  $206,239,997. 

Signs  of  the  increasing  prosperity  of  Japan 
are  idso  shown  by  the  large  amounts  which  have 
been  dealt  with  and  have  passed  through  the 
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clearing  houses  in  Tokio,  Osaka,  Kioto,  Yoko- 
hama, Kob^,  and  Nagasaki — constituted,  let  me 
explain,  not  of  all,  but  of  the  principal,  banking 
establishments  in  those  places.  The  amount  of 
the  bills  cleared  up  in  1894  was  $126,570,652, 
while  in  1903  this  total  had  increased  to  $1,7 93, - 
805,625.  The  remarkable  prosperity  of  Japa- 
nese business  concei*ns,  as  revealed  by  the  condi- 
tion of  the  money  market,  is  obvious. 
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And  now,  in  closing,  let  me  sum  up  this  re- 
view of  the  economic  and  financial  conditions 
of  Japan.  I  have  said  enough  to  show  that  in 
a  comparatively  brief  space  of  time  there  has 
been  an  enormous  increase  in  our  industrial 
and  commercial  prosperity  ;  that  the  national 
revenues  have  advanced  in  amount  literally  by 
leaps  and  bounds  ;  that  our  financial  condition 
and  prospects,  even  though  we  are  carrying  on 
a  costly  war,  were  never  so  good  as  at  present ; 
and  that,  firmly  guiding  her  ship  of  state 
through  the  problems  of  the  moment,  Japan 
has  every  reason  to  anticipate  a  smooth  and 
prosperous  voyage  for  the  future  of  her  national 
life.  Already  the  faith  of  the  Japanese  people 
in  that  future  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  when 
the  government  planned  to  issue  exchequer 
bonds  to  the  amount  of  $50,000,000  they  re- 
sponded with  the  offer  of  four  or  five  times  that 
amount,  and  in  place  of  the  minimum  rate  of 
application,  fixed  by  the  government  at  $47.50, 
showed  their  willingness  to  contribute  a  much 
larger  sum.  This  of  itself  shows  how  patriotic 
the  Japanese  really  are,  but  it  also  indicates 
something  more  ;  for  as  patriotic  feeling  can- 
not be  manifested  in  such  a  matter  Unless  there 
is  enough  money  forthcoming,  the  taking  up  of 
bonds  on  such  liberal  terms  reveals  the  exist- 
ence of  a  people  on  whose  thiift — a  priceless 
national  possession — the  government  of  Japan 
can  always  depend.  If  it  were  necessary  to  say 
anything  more  in  illustration  of  the  industrial 
energy  and  thrift  of  the  people  of  Japan,  I 
should  only  need  to  mention  the  fact  that  the 
issue  of  $50,000,000  exchequer  bonds  not  only 
did  not — as  the  government  thought  it  might — 


disturb  the  money  market,  but  simply  paved 
the  way,  after  the  bonds  had  been  eagerly  taken 
up,  for  a  second  issue  of  exchequer  bonds  by 
the  Japanese  Government  to  the  amount  of  an- 
other $50,000,000. 

POPULAR    SELF-SACRIFICING    PATRIOTISM. 

Observe,  meanwhile,  that  in  all  this  patriotism 
there  is  an  element  of  voluntary  retrenchment, 
not  to  say  self-sacrifice.  Not  only  have  our  peo- 
ple felt  encouraged  to  engage  more  extensively 
in  industrial  enterprises, — they  have  freely  given 
up  what  is  known  as  *'  luxurious  expenditure," 
and  have  resorted  to  not  a  few  of  the  practical 
economies  of  life  as  a  means  of  enabling  them  to 
contribute  all  the  more  to  the  expenses  of  the 
war.  It  is  therefore  in  the  self-confidence  born 
of  economic  strength  that  the  Japanese  people 
have  encouraged  their  government  to  prosecute 
this  war  to  its  conclusion  utterly  regardless  of 
financial  considerations  and  of  what  the  opera- 
tions, may  cost.  They  have  determined,  should  it 
become  necessary,  to  spend  the  whole  of  the  na- 
tional wealth  in  realizing  the  objects  for  which 
hostilities  were  begun.  They  have  self-reliance 
enough  to  feel  that  should  the  war  be  prolonged 
for  three,  or  even  five,  years  more,  Japan  will 
be  strong  enough  to  respond  to  its  most  exact- 
ing demands  upon  her  economic  and  financial 
resources. 

I  have  spoken  of  war  as  one  of  the  most  terri- 
ble scourges  of  human  society.  But  we  do  not 
"live  by  bread  alone."  We  do  not  exist  to 
hoard  up  money  ;  nor  do  we  pass  our  time  on 
this  planet  for  purposes  of  wasteful  idleness  or 
luxurious  self-indulgence.  We  are  in  the  world, 
if  for  anything,  to  exalt  justice,  to  secure  liber- 
ty, to  preserve  honor,  to  extend  and  enlarge 
self-respect ;  and  especially  to  pursue  all  these 
ends  in  upholding,  at  whatever  cost,  the  in4;eg- 
rity  and  independence  of  our  national  life.  And 
if  we  succeed  in  thus  exalting  justice,  securing 
liberty,  preserving  honor,  extending  and  enlarg- 
ing self-respect,  the  blessings  thus  bestowed  on 
the  world,  as  well  as  on  Japan,  will  abundantly 
recompense  us  for  our  sacrifices  of  human  life, 
of  treasure,  and  of  property  in  the  present  war. 
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is  being  pushed  so  rapidly  that  the  Britisli  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Science  has  been 
invited  to  meet,  in  1905,  at  Victoria  Falls. 
Within  a  few  years,  the  Englishman's  dream 
will  be  realized  in  a  railroad  from  Cairo  to  the 
Cape.  Already  the  distance  is  half  covered. 
Uganda  is  reached  by  rail,  and  sleeping  and 
dining  cars  safely  run  the  575  miles  from  Cairo 
to  Khartum,  where,  only  five  years  ago,  Kitchener 
fought  the  savage  hordes  of  the  Mahdi. 

THE    LOCOMOTIVE    IX    THE    PAR    EAST. 

Japan,  which,  fifty  years  ago,  did  not  own 
even  a  jinrikisha.  now  has  4,237  miles  of  well 
managed  railroad,  while  India  is  gridironed  by 
25,37,'>  miles  of  steel  rails,  which  carry  195,000,- 
000  passengers  annually.  Railways  are  parallel- 
ing the  Siamese  Menam  as  well  as  the  Nile  and 
the  Congo,  and  one  can  ride  on  them  from  Bang- 
kok northward  to  Koratand  westward  to  Petcha- 
buree.  In  Korea,  the  line  from  Chemulpho 
to  Seoul  is  connected  with  lines  under  construc- 
tion both  southward  and  northward,  so  that 
within  a  few  weeks  the  Japanese  can  transport 
men  and  munitions  of  war  by  rail  from  Fusan 
all  the  way  tu  Wiju.  As  the  former  is  but  ten 
hours  by  sea  from  Japan,  and  as  the  latter  is  to 
]>e  a  junction  with  the  Siberian  Railway,  a  land 
journey  in* a  sleeping  car  will  soon  be  practica- 
ble from  London  and  Paris  to  the  capitals  of 
China  and  Korea,  and,  save  for  the  ferry  across 
the  Korean  Strait,  to  any  part  of  the  Mikado's 
empire.  We  can  already  ride  on  a  train  along 
the  banks  of  the  Burmese  Irawadi  to  Bhamo 
and  Mandalay.  The  locomotive  runs  noisily  from 
Jaffa  to  JeiOLsalem,  and  from  Beirut  to  Damas- 
cus, the  oldest  city  in  the  world.  A  projected 
line  will  run  from  there  to  the  Mohammedan 
Mecca.  Most  unique  of  all  is  the  Anatolian 
Railway,  which  is  to  run  through  the  heart  of 
Asia  Minor,  traversing  the  Karamanian  plateau, 
the  Taurus  Mountains,  and  the  Cilician  valleys 
to  Haran,  where  Abraham  tarried,  and  Nineveh, 
where  Jonah  preached,  and  Babylon,  where  Ne- 
buchadnezzar made  an  image  of  gold,  and  Bag- 
dad, where  Harun-al-Rashid  ruled,  to  Koweit. 
on  the  Persian  Gulf. 

AMKKICAN    ENGINES    AND    BBIDGE8  EVERTWHEKR. 

The  alert  business  men  of  the  United  States 
are  aiding  this  development  and  seeking  their 
share  of  the  resultant  profit.  In  a  single  month, 
forty-five  American  engines  have  been  ordered 
for  India.  The  American  locomotive  is  to-day 
speeding  across  the  steppes  of  Siberia,  through 
the  valleys  of  Japan,  across  the  uplands  of  Burma. 
and  around  the  mountain  sides  of  South  Amer- 
ica.    "Yankee  bridge-builders  have  cast  up  a 


highway  on  the  desert  where  the  chariot  of  Cam- 
byses  was  swallowed  up  by  the  sands.  The  steel 
of  Pennsylvania  spans  the  Atbara,  makes  a  road 
to  Meroe,"  and  crosses  the  rivers  of  Peru.  Trains 
on  the  two  imperial  highways  of  Africa — ^the 
one  from  Cairo  to  the  Cape  and  the  other  from 
the  Upper  Nile  to  the  Red  Sea — are  to  be  hauled 
by  American  engines  over  American  bridges, 
while  the  "  forty  centuries,"  which.  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  said,  looked  down  from  the  pyramids, 
see  not  the  soldiers  of  France  but  the  manufac- 
turers of  America.  Whether  or  not  we  are  to 
have  a  political  imperialism,  we  already  have  an 
industrial  imperialism. 

According  to  Walter  J.  Ballard,  the  aggre- 
gate capital  invested  in  railways  at  the  end  of 
1902  was  186,850,000.000,  and  the  total  mileage 
was  532,500,  distributed  as  follows  : 

Miles. 

United  States S0e,471 

Eu  rope 100,706 

A8ia 41,814 

South  AmericA 88,664 

North  America  (except  United  States) 94,088 

Anstralia 16,640 

Africa 14,187 

to-day's  tour  abound  the  world. 

Jules  Verne's  story,  "  Around  the  World  in 
Eighty  Days/'  was  deemed  fantastic  in  1873. 
But  in  1903,  James  Willis  Sayre,  of  Seattle, 
Washington,  traveled  completely  around  the 
world  in  fifty -four  days  and  nine  hours,  while 
the  Russian  minister  of  railroads  issues  the  fol- 
lowing scIkhIuIc  of  possibilities  when  the  Trans- 
Siberian  Railroad  has  completed  its  plans,  and, 
he  might  have  added,  the  Japanese  have  given 
their  consent : 

Days. 

FromSt.  Petersbarg  to  Vladivoetok 10 

From  Vladivostok  to  New  York \^ 

From  New  York  to  Bremen 7 

From  Bremen  to  St.  Petersbarg 1^ 

ToUl iT 

As  for  the  risks  incident  to  such  a  tour,  it  is 
significant  that  for  my  own  journey  around  the 
world,  a  conservative  insurance  company,  for  a 
consideration  of  only  $50,  guaranteed  to  indem- 
nify me  against  injury  to  the  extent  of  (50  a 
week,  and  in  case  of  death  to  pay  my  heirs 
$10,000.  And  the  company  made  money  on  the 
policy,  for  in  a  journey  of  over  fifteen  months, 
in  which  I  used  not  only  the  railways  of  India 
and  Japan,  but  thq  ponies  and  chairs  of  Korea, 
the  carts  and  mule-litters  of  China,  the  river- 
boats  of  Slam,  the  elephants  of  Laos,  all  aorta 
and  conditions  of  ocean  and  coasting  vesaels, 
with  alleged  possibilities  of  almost  every  descrip- 
tion,— from  the  cholera  of  Bangkok  and 
plague  of  tlio  Punjab  to  the  Boxers  of  Chi-ii 
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robbers  of  the  Turkish  mountains,  the  tigers  and 
snakes  of  the  Indo-China  jungles,  and  the  scor- 
pions and  centipedes  of  Chiengmai, — I  mot  with 
neither  illness  nor  accident,  nor  mishap  of  any 
kind.  With  a  very  fow  unimportant  exceptions, 
there  are  now  no  hermit  nations,  for  the  re- 
motest lands  are  within  quick  and  easy  reach. 

THE  TELEGRAPH  GIRTS  THE  EARTH. 

And  now  electricity  has  ushered  in  an  era 
more  wondrous  still.  Trolley  cars  run  through 
the  streets  of  Seoul  and  Nagoya.  The  Empress- 
Dowager  of  China  wires  her  decrees  to  the  pro- 
vincial governors.  Telegraph  lines  belt  the  globe, 
enabling  even  the  provincial  journal  to  print 
the  news  of  the  entire  world  during  the  preced- 
ing twenty-four  hours.  We  know  to-day  what 
occurred  yesterday  in  Tokioand  Beirut,  Shanghai 
and  Batanga.  The  total  length  of  all  telegraph 
lines  in  the  world  is  4,908,921  miles,  the  nerves 
of  our  modern  civilization.  It  is  not  merely 
that  Europe  has  1,764,790  miles,  America  2,51f),- 
'i48  miles,  and  .\ustralia  277,479  miles,  but  that 
Africa  has  90,409  miles  and  Asia  310,085  miles. 

I  found  the  telegraph  in  Japan  and  Korea,  in 
China  and  the  Philippines,  in  Burma,  India, 
Arabia,  Egypt,  and  Palestine.  Camping  one 
night  in  far-northern  Laos,  Siani,  after  a  toil- 
some ride  on  elephants,  T  realized  that  I  was 
12,500  miles  from  home,  at  as  remote  a  point, 
almost,  as  it  would  be  possible  for  man  to  reach. 
All  about  was  the  wilderness,  relieved  only  by 
the  few  houses  of  a  small  hamlet.  But  walking 
into  that  tiny  village,  I  found,  at  the  pulice  sta- 
tion, a  tehjphone  connected  with  the  telegraph 
office  at  Chirngmai,  so  that,  though  1  was  on 
the  other  side  of  the  planet,  1  could  have  sent 
a  telegram  to  my  New  York  office  in  a  few  min- 
utes. Nor  was  this  an  exceptional  experience, 
for  the  telegraph  is  all  over  Siam,  as  indeed  it  is 
over  many  other  Asiatic  lands.  From  the  re- 
cesses of  Africa  conies  the  report  that  the  Congo 
telegraph  line,  which  will  ultimately  stretch 
across  the  entire  belt  of  Central  Africa,  already 
runs  800  miles  up  the  Congo  River,  from  the 
ocean  to  Kwamouth,  the  junction  of  the  Kassai 
and  Congo  rivers.  A  Belgian  paper  states  that 
**a  telegram  dispatched  from  Kwamouth  on 
January  l.>  was  delivered  at  Boma  half  an  hour 
later.  For  the  future,  the  Kassai  is  thus  placed 
in  direct  and  rapid  communication  with  the  seat 
of  government,  and  Europe  is  also  brought  close 
to  the  center  of  Africa.  Only  a  few  years  ago, 
news  took  at  least  two  months  to  reach  Boma 
from  the  Kassai,  and  the  reply  would  not  be  re- 
ceived under  two  months,  and  then  only  if  the 
parties  were  available  and  the  steamer  ready  to 
start." 


The  submarine  cables  aggregate  1,751  in  num- 
ber and  over  200,000  miles  in  length,  and  annu- 
ally transmit  more  than  6,000,000  messages,  an- 
nihilating the  time  and  distance  which  formerly 
separated  nations.  When  King  William  IV.  of 
England  died,  in  1837,  the  news  was  thirty -five 
days  in  reaching  America.  But  when  Queen 
Victoria  passed  away,  in  1901.  at  2:,'i0  p.m.,  the 
afternoon  papers  describing  the  event  were  be- 
ing sold  in  the  streets  of  New  York  at  3:30  p.m. 
of  the  same  day.  As  I  rose;  to  address  a  union 
meeting  of  the  English-speaking  residents  of 
Canton,  China,  on  that  fateful  September  day  of 
1901,  a  message  was  handed  me  which  read 
''President  McKinley  is  dead.'*  So  that,  by 
means  of  the  submarine  cable,  that  distant  com- 
pany of  Englishmen,  and  Americans  bowed  in 
grief  and  prayer  simultaneously  with  multitudes 
in  the  home  land.  Not  only  Europe  and  Ameri- 
ca, but  Siberia  and  Australia,  Xew  Zealand  and 
New  Caledonia,  Korea  and  the  Kameruns,  Burma 
and  Persia,  are  within  the  sweep  of  this  modem 
system  of  intercommunication.  President  Roose- 
velt gave  a  significant  illustration  of  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  system  when,  on  the  completion  of 
the  new  trans- Pacific  cable  between  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Manila,  .Fuly  4,  lOO.*^,  he  flashed  a  mes- 
sage around  the  earth  in  twelve  minutes,  while 
a  second  message,  sent  by  Clarence  H.  Mackav. 
president  of  the  Pacific  Cable  Company,  made 
the  circuit  of  the  earth  in  nine  minutes. 

THK    GABLE    AND    TUE   WIRELESS    TKLEORAPU    IK 

THE    PRESENT    WAR. 

The  war  between  Russia  and  Japan  teemr 
with  illustrations  of  the  possibilities  of  the  new 
era  that  has  been  inaugurated.  A  generation 
ago,  months  would  have  elapsed  before  tidings 
from  Manchuria  or  Korea  could  have  reached 
America.  But  to-day  the  problem  that  is  per- 
plexing the  rival  commandeers  is  not  how  to  send 
reports  abroad,  but  how  to  prevent  war  corre- 
spondents from  prematurely  publishing  them. 
It  requires  all  the  power  and  determination  of 
tlie  Russian  and  Japanese  censors  to  keep  the 
whole  world  from  instantly  knowing  every  de- 
tail of  the  military  and  naval  operations. 

More  significant  still  is  tho  wireless  telegraph 
— the  laU^st  and  most  n^markable  development 
of  electrical  communication.  Even  now  trans- 
atlantic steamers  and  warships  are  equippei! 
with  the  necessary  apparatus,  and  exchange 
greetings  and  information  as  to  movements  with 
one  another  and  with  friends  on  shoro.  Curi 
ously  enough,  an  Asiatic  nation  has  l>een  fint 
to  use  wireless  telegraphy  in  its  most  advmnoed 
scientific  form.  Japanese  torpedo  boats  lay  in 
the  offing  of  Port  Arthur,  and  by  wireless  mes- 
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formed  battleships  lying  six  miles  away, 

of  sight,  how  to  vary  their  aim  so  as  to 

beir   shells   more   destructive.     And,    a 

ter,  Admiral  Togo  trapped  the  Russian 

by  sending  a  few  unarmored  cruisers 

)   Port   Arthur,  calmly  waiting  twenty 

it  at  sea  until  they  sent  him  a  wireless 

)  that  they  had  decoyed  the  unsuspecting 

of  the  harbor,  and  then  racing  in  under 

3und  of  steam  to  force  Makaroff's  flag- 

a  mine  which  had  been  skillfully  laid 

the  night  before.     What  additional  pos- 

\  are  involved  in  the  wireless  system  of 

►hy  we  can  only  conjecture. 

OUR    INTERNATIONAL    COMMERCE. 

aerce  has  taken  swift  and  massive  ad  van- 
these  facilities  for  intercommunication. 
>8  whiten  every  sea.  The  products  of 
in  and  American  manufacture  are  flood- 
earth.  The  United  States  Treasury  Bu- 
Statistics  estimates  that  the  value  of  the 
;tured  articles  which  enter  into  the  inter- 
commerce  of  the  world  is  $4,000,000,- 
<1  that  of  this  vast  total  the  United 
umished  $400,000,000,  its  foreign  trade 
increased  over  100  per  cent,  since  1895. 
\n  goods  of  all  kinds  are  invading  Indian 
,  and  are  very  popular.  Our  rifles  are 
s  for  hunting  and  for  defense.  The 
in  sewing-machine  is  everywhere.  Amer- 
Is,  boots,  and  shoes  are  more  and  more 
ited.  A  well-boring  outfit  ordered  from 
)0,  Iowa,  is  arousing  great  interest  in  a 
hich  largely  depends  upon  irrigation, 
is  demanding  increasing  quantities  of 
&n  padlocks,  sewing-machines,  and  agri- 
implements.  German,  English,  and 
etn  firms  are  equipping  great  cotton  fac- 
1  Japan,  and  Russian  and  American  oil 
seen  in  the  remotest  villages  of  Korea. 

CAN    SEWING-MACHINES    AND    BICYCLES    IN 

SIAM. 

ling  along  the  river- bank,  one  evening, 
lampo,  Siam,  I  heard  a  familiar  whirring 
ind  entering,  found  a  Siamese  busily  at 
n  a  sewing-machine  of  American  make, 
five  hundred  of  them  are  sold  in  Siam 
ear,  while  a  single  American  factory  sent 
ousand  of  its  sewing-machines  to  Turkey 
r.  When  I  left  Lampoon,  Laos,  a  native 
1  me  several  miles  on  an  American  bicy- 
ere  are  thousands  of  them  in  Siam.  His 
•  himself  frequently  rides  one,  and  his 
Elighness  Prince  Damrong  Is  president 
.cycle  club  of  four  hundred  members, 
lonsand  dollars'  worth  of  American  lamps 


were  bought  by  the  Siamese  last  year,  and  I 
might  add  similar  illustrations  regarding  Ameri- 
can flour,  steam  and  electrical  machinery,  wire, 
cutlery,  and  drugs  and  chemicals. 

And  these  are  only  a  few  illustrations  of  the 
changes  that  are  taking  place  all  over  the  world. 
'<  The  swift  ships  of  commerce,''  says  Dr.  Josiah 
Strong,  <<  are  mighty  shuttles  which  are  weaving 
the  nations  together  into  one  great  web  of  life. 
True,  there  has  been  commerce  since  the  early 
ages,  but  caravans  could  afford  to  caiTy  only 
precious  goods,  like  fine '  fabrics,  spices,  and 
gems.  These  luxuries  did  not  reach  the  multi- 
tude, and  could  not  materially  change  environ- 
ment. But  modern  commerce  scatters  over  all 
the  world  the  products  of  every  climate  in  ever 
increasing  quantities." 


<^THE    OLD    ORDER    CHANQETH. 


»> 


It  is,  therefore,  too  late  to  discuss  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  character  of  Asiatic  nations  is 
to  be  changed.  The  natives  themselves  realize 
that  the  old  days  are  passing  forever.  India  is 
in  a  ferment.  Japan  has  already  leaped  to  world- 
prominence.  The  power  of  the  Mahdi  has  been 
broken  and  the  Sudan  has  been  opened  to  civili- 
zation. The  King  of  Siam  has  made  Sunday  a 
legal  holiday,  and  is  frightening  his  conservative 
subjects  by  his  revolutionary  changes.  China  is 
slowly  but  surely  undergoing  a  mighty  trans- 
formation, while  Korea  is  changing  with  kalei- 
doscopic rapidity. 

''  The  rudiments  of  empire  here 
Are  plastic  yet  and  warm; 
The  chaos  of  a  mighty  world 
Is  rounding  into  form.'^ 

Whereas  the  opening  years  of  the  sixteenth 
century  saw  the  struggle  for  civilization  ;  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  for  religious  liberty  ;  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  for  constitutional  govern- 
ment ;  of  the  nineteenth  century,  for  political 
freedom,  the  opening  years  of  the  twentieth 
century  are  witnessing  what  Lowell  would  have 
called 

*'  One  death-grapple  in  the  darlcness  Hwixt 
Old  systems  and  the  Word." 

The  tides  of  modern  life  are  surging  into  the 
most  distant  lands.  All  barriers  between  na- 
tions are  crumbling.  The  races  are  being  drawn 
together  by  the  mighty  cords  of  common  knowl- 
edge and  common  interest.  Each  nation  influ- 
ences to  a  greater  or  less  degree  all  the  others, 
and  18  in  turn  influenced  by  them.  No  man 
knoweth  what  the  final  outcome  will  be,  but  it 
is  clear  that  we  are  on  the  threshold  of  a  stu- 
pendous movement  which  may  affect  the  future  j 
of  the  whole  human  race. 


Uglit   literature.     Tbeir  rtays  are  mostly  spent       Yu,"   "  I.iaoC'hai,  "   •■  Yuet-Wei-Tso-Tong.' 
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VOft-Loa-Mnng "  were  the  productions  of 
SM  MholarB  And  eminent  statesmen,  who 
1^  AemaelTee  ou  their  works  of  imagina- 
L  ^nte  Chinese  will  read  anything  so  long 
Iw  rtyle  is  good  and  the  plot  well  sustained. 
lUuiese  novels  are  divided  into  (1)  political 
ibtorical  novels, — those  dealing  with  usurpa- 
i  And  court  intrigue  ;  (2)  novels  of  love  and 
luice ;  (3)  religious  novels, — those  dealing 
ii  gods,  goddesses,  and  superstition  ;  (4)  nov- 
ot  adventure  and  brigandage. 
tf  the  first  group,  "  San  Kwo  "  is  undoubted- 
Ite  fsTorite.     It  is  an  historical  novel  describ- 

the  war  of  "  Wei,  Shu,  and  Woo  "  (Three 
igdoms),  A.D.  220-263.  The  '■  Lieh-Kwo " 
uring  States),  b.o.  722-255,  deals  with  the 
jting  times  of  feudalism,  covering  the  period 
nen  the  eighth  century  and  the  consolida- 
l-ot  the  empire  under  the  first  eujperor,  who 
It  the  great  wall.     The  "Hsi  Han"  (West 

&«ji)  describes  the  accession  of  the  Han  dy- 
ty,  B.C.  aoe^A.D.  23.  The  "Tung  Han" 
•tern  Han),  a.d.  23-220,  deals  with  he  de- 
e  of  the  same.  The  "  Yo  Fei  Cliuan  "  treats 
he  lite  and  campaigns  of  Yo  Fei,  the  Chinese 
eral  who  opposed  the  Kin  Tartars,  who  were 
sequently  subdued  by  Genghis  Ehan.  These 
oncal  novels  are  read  far  more  extensively 
Ibe  masses  than  real  histories  which  treat  of 

same  period.  This  is  so  because  the  style 
be  novels  is  flowing  and  picturesque,  the  de- 
ptions  are  intensely  vivid,  and  every  page  is 
d  with  surprising  incidents. 
If  the  second  group,  or  novels  of  romance, 
best  known  are  the  "  Tieh  Chung  Yu  "  (Jadi» 

Iron),  depicting  the  love  of  two  young  peo- 

almost  platonic  in  its  purity;  the  "  Tsai 
ng  Yuan"  (Destined  to  Wed  Again),  a  met- 
1  romance  full  of  plot  and  fine  description  ; 

"Yu  Chiao  Li"  (Beautiful  Cousins),  two 
ng  ladies  whom  a  student  loved  and  mar- 
. ;  the  "  Erh  Tou  Mei "  (Twice-Floweriug 
m  Trees)  ;  '■  the  Ping,  Shan,  Long,  You," 
ch  are  the  names  of  four  young  people  who 
■d  and  married;  and  "Hung  Lnu  Meng" 
earns  of  the  Red  Chamber),  which  ia  cousid- 
1  a  work  as  touching  the  highest  point  of 
elopmont  reached  by  the  Chinese  novel. 
3  class  of  novels  forms  the  favorite  reading 
he  women  of  the  upper  classes. 
if  the  religious  novels, — those  dealing  with 
B,   goddesses,  and    superhuman    agencies, — 

"Hsi  Yu  Chi"  (Record  of  Travels  to  the 
at)  is  best  known.  It  is  based  upon  the 
■ney  of  Hsuan  Tsang,  of  the  Tang  dynasty. 
I  went  to  India  in  search  of  hooks,  images, 

relics  to  illustrate  the  Buddhist  religion. 
I  ■'  Shin  Shen  Chi  "  (Battle  <jf  the  (i-rls)  is  .a 


novel  extolling  the  wonderful  power  and  influ- 
ence of  the  Taoist  gods.     It  was  written  with 
the  avowed  purpose  of  rivaling  the  "  Hsi  Yn 
Chi "  (Converts  to  Christianity).     Catholics,  es- 
pecially, are  not  allowed  to  read  such  works, 
and  instead  read  "Pilgrim's  Progress,"  which 
has  been  well  translated  into  easy  Chinese. 
Next  in  bulk  to  the  novels  of  love  and  ro- 
mance are  the  nov- 
els   of    adventure. 
The  "Shui  Hu"  is 
a  work  on  the  brig- 
ands of  the  twelfth 
century.     Some  of 
the    situations  are 
very  laughable,  and 
the   work   is  valu- 
able for  the  insight 
given  of  the  man- 
ners  and    customs 
of  that  period  ;  the 
"ChingHwaYuan" 
—    —         '  deals  with  a  young 

MB.  uANo-oHi-cHAo.  grsduEto  wbo,   dis- 

(The  met  f.moas  living  Chln«B     «"f^   "^ '^\^     ^J"> 
•qtlior.ndedlWr.)  pohcy   of    the     ''- 


Wo 


Ho 


(a.d.  684-706),  went  on  a  voyage  of  exploration.' 
The  "Shan  Hai  Ching"  (Stories  of  Strange 
Lands)  is  on  the  order  of  "  Gulliver's  Travela." 

(Jf  the  "plays"  which  are  widely  read  may 
be  mentioned  the  "Pi  Pa  Chi"  (Story  of  the 
Guitar),  which  extols  the  virtues  of  filial  piety 
and  conjugal  fidelity,  and  "Hai  Chang  Chi" 
(Love-Making  at  the  West  Hall),  and  other 
novels  which  have  been  dramatized. 

The  collection  of  songs  called  '■  Yo  Fu,"  the 
"  Yuet  Nao"  (Popular  Love  Songs  of  Canton), 
the  "  San  Fu  Tan  Ching  "  (Three  Matrons'  C'om- 
plaint).  and  similar  works  help  to  cheer  the  mo- 
notonous lives  of  the  (.'hinese  women. 

Among  the  collection  of  short  stories,  the  best 
known  is  the  "Liao  Chai "  (Strange  Stories 
from  a  Studio),  written  between  a.d.  IC41— 1679 
by  Pu  Sung  Lingj  a  disappointed  scholar  of 
Shan-tung.  Foxes,  ghosts,  sprites,  elves,  and 
Hupernatural  beings  figure  largely  in  these  fasci- 
nating stories.  "  Tsz  I'u  Yu  "  (What  Confucius 
Never  Talked  About)  was  written  by  Yuan  Mei, 
a  learned  official,  poet,  and  essayist  of  the  eight- 
eenth century.  "  Yuet  Wei  Tso  Tong  "  (Pleas- 
jint  Stories  from  a  Private  Study)  was  the  work 
of  the  famous  grand  counselor,  Chi  Shiao  Lan. 
The  ^'Chin  Ku  Chi  Kwan  "  (Mar\-elous  Tales. 
Ancient  and  Modern)  is  a  collection  of  forty 
stories  by  the  members  of  a  literary  club.  Col^ 
lections  of  wit  and  humi>r  and  stones  of  *'^ 
"Jof   -Miller"  elans   are  extensively   read. 
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this  connection,  "  Yi  Cliien  H&  II&  Sbiao"  (Read 
uid  Laugh),  tbe  -'Yi  Chien  Yin  Jen  Shiao" 
(Be  Moved  to  Laughter),  tiie  Shiao  Cbek  To" 
(Side-Splitter),  and  "  San  Tan  Liao  Chai  "  (Spar- 
kling Wit  and  Humor)  may  be  citpd. 

Among  tranalflted  works  arc  -Keop's  Fables, 
"Vathck,"  "Night  and  Morning,"  and  other 
good  novels  from  the  Englisli,  French,  Gorman, 
ItuBsian,  and  Jaiianese.     An  immense  amount 


Tni  Cbihahak  (readlns) :  "  "Th^  Japanese  have  taken 
Oe  ROBBlan  potltkma.'  .  .  .  Woald  It  iiot  be  mnre  exact 
toikjrtbeCAfnfaeiKisltllHiB?"— Fmm  Piw^fiiii  (Tiirini. 

of  Christian  literature  in  tho  form  of  tracts  ami 
scientific  pamphlets  lias  1>ci.'n  pnblished  by  the 
different  missionary  societies  ami  widely  dis- 
tributed, forming  the  hulk  of  reading  !iiatt*f 
for  the  Christian  converts  and  the  more  ini|uiB)- 
tive  Chinese  population. 

Newsjiapers  and  illustrated  magaziuos  are 
Western  innovations  introdured  into  China 
Tithin  the  last  few  decades.  The  oldest  Chi- 
neseneweiMiptTcondurt^il  on  the  Bunijiean  mi-th- 
od  is  the  Jlica  'As  )'■''  f'"-  (Chinese  Mail),  of 
Hongkong.  There  are  printed  in  the  aaiiio  eol- 
onv  the  CLung  AV"' ■>*"•'  /'«"  (Dailv  Press)  :  the 
rh«»:i  AV-  P""  (China),  own.-d  and  conducted 
by  the  Chinese  n-fonu  i>artv  :  the  Sl.u,.  ll'i/n 
Yaf  P'f.  (IlailyXewsl.and  xh«  SI.,;.,./ /'.,  (Com- 
mercial Kecord).  In  Canton,  tli'-re  were  puli- 
iishi'd.  a  few  years  agii.  three  or  four  daiiies'. 
hut  ibeii'  t'lnc  wiis  tt-t>  liberal  and  caustic  t<i 
suit  Ihc  auihorities.  wl.i.  fruppresiied  all  nl  them 
excpl  ih.-    y'.t  J':-  (CantMti  News). 

The  ...Id-M  and  uioet  intlueulial  (l.ine^-c  pa|.er 
published  in  Shanghai  i£  the  ^7>ti<  >'(>./  lailianghai 


News),  owned  by  a  European.  It  ia  well  pat- 
ronized by  the  conservative  officials.  The  murr 
liberal  organs  are  the  Sl.in-Wen-Pan  (Shanghai 
Daily),  tbe  S„.,.Poo,  or  Soo-Chow (Daily),  the  lu*} 
W(»  Hu  Pao  (Far  East),  and  the  Chung  Wai 
/rt7''(o  (Universal  Gazette).  TheTI  «7i-6V«o-Pb* 
((?oniio  Daily)  and  lii-Sin-Pao  (Punch)  are  comic 
pH]>piH  in  the  .Shanghai  vernacular,  very  popular 
with  the  masses. 

In  Peking  are  published  the  I'u  C'Ao  TiA 
■  Tsun  (Peking  Cazette)  and  the  Km.  Chov:  TiA 
Pifu  (Court  Circular),  which  contain  the  daily 
i-ecord  of  imperial  edicts,  memorials,  and  official 
reports.  Their  purpose  is  similar  to  that  of  all 
government  gazettes.  All  officials  and  the  for- 
eign diplomatic  corps  take  these.  The  Peking 
ijazille  is.  perhaps,  tbe  oldest  pa[>er  of  ite  kind 
in  the  world,  having  been  founded  in  the  Tang 
dynasty  (a.ii.  f.l8-9l>5).  The  Shun  Tien  Shi  Pan 
(Peking  Times)  is  under  the  managennent  ofa 
Japanese  gentlenmn,  and.  is  devoted  to  the  pro- 
motion  of  friendly  feelings  between  Japan  and 
China. 

In  Tientsin  is  published  the  Chih  Pao  (Chili 
News),  which  is  decidedly  a  conservatire  organ. 
Xlxt,  Ji  Ji  Shiu  W'tH  (Daily  News)  is  uian^ 
by  a  Japanest;,  and  is  lil>eral  in  tone.  Tbe  T* 
fCvi.g  P.IU  (Impartial)  is  a  daily  under  the  ma- 
agement  of  a  Manchu,  who  is  a  Roman  Catholic 
convert.  It  ranks  among  the  moat  liberal  ol 
papers  in  China.  The  Tientsin  Young  Man  iti 
paper  printed  in  ChincBe  and  Eaglisb,  uadet 
missioiijiry  auspices. 

Among  the  most  influential  and  widely  read 
inagazineR  is  the  Han  Kvioh  Kung  Pao  (Reria* 
of  the  Times),  edited  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Young  J. 
.\llen,  an  AniericangcntlemanreeidiiiginSbaa|[- 
hai.  The  llir..  Pa.,  is  an  illustrated  maguiM 
which  publishes  short  stories.     These  are  imud 

The  .SA/  W.«i  Pao  (Kefomi)  and  tbe  CAi«j  Fi 
/'»•>  (Standard  Magazine)  are  publication*  de- 
voted to  reform  and  politics.  The  former  bu 
been  suppressed  by  the  government  and  the  bt- 
ter  is  now  published  in  Japan,  together  with  tk 
Sl.ii.  ir.ii  '/'>ii..7 /''t.',  which  is  another  namefot 
the  Si.;  ir...  /'".;.  These  are  much  read  by  tb* 
vouiiger  mneration,  who  are  liberals.  The  Sh 
'sh.  y--  S/,;,.  (Peking  Review),  the  Ching  Wh 
Pee  <  IVkii)}:  \'>'rnBcular  Magazine).  scmi-niODth- 
ly,  :i]i.i  '■;,,  l/„„,,  \vi.a  Pno  (Children's  lUm- 
trated  M:iga/.ine).  luonthly,  are  rerent  pnUio- 
tiuns  of  Peking. 

Chako  Vow  Tom. 


THE    WORLD'S   CONGRESS   OF   GEOGRAPHERS. 


BY  CYRUS  C.    ADAMS. 


THE  Eigliih  International  Geographical  Uon- 
gress,  which  cloBed  ite  sessions  in  America, 
un  September  14,  was  stiiallertlian  niost  of  these 
great  meetings  in  Europe.  This  was  to  lie  expnct- 
eti.  Never  before  have  the  leading  geographers 
of  the  wiTkl,  two-thirds  of  whom  are  Europeans, 
heen  coinpelled  to  travel  so  far  to  tlifse  cjiiad- 
rennial  assemblagea.  The  cost  of  participation 
was  therefore  unusually  larg<'  :  and  it  was  V(>ry 
gratifying  to  the  American  management  that 
the  foreign  attendance  numbered  about  seventy- 
five  persons,  and  among  them  tliose  who  are 
recognized  as  leaders  in  their  respective  geo- 
graphical specialties.  Their  presence  made  the 
congress  fully  representative  of  the  best  geo- 
graphical attainment  the  world  over  ;  and  there 
is  another  reason  why  tlie  congress  will  be 
classed  among  the  most  successful  ot  the  series. 
The  scientific  outcome  of  these  conpresscs  is 
presenteil  in  the  volumes  containing  Die  pajHTs 
and  transactions  of  the  meetings.  These  volumes 
are  highly  prized,  because  they  give  the  best 
fruitaof  the  latest  research  of  the  world's  sp(:cial- 
ists  in  geography.  The  professors  of  geography 
in  the  universities  of  Europe  regard  them  as 
among  the  best  works  of  reference,  and  contin- 
ually use  them  in  the  lecture- room.  Each  con- 
gress is  judged  by  the  qnality  of  its  outcome  ; 
and  it  is  not  surprising  to  those  who  know  the 
facts  that  the  programmes  carried  out  at  the 
"Washington,  New  York,  and  St.  Louis  meetings 
are  regarded  as  equaling  the  results  of  any  of  the 
preceding  congresses,  and  as  surpassing  them  in 

This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  .American  ..i-- 
ganizers  had  the  cooperation,  not  only  of  thi' 
fine  body  of  foreign  specialists  present,  but  also 
of  many  leaders  who  were  not  here.  The  papers 
sent  by  these  absentees  make  a  large  and  rich 
contribution  to  the  total  outcome.  They  include 
exhaustive  paiiers  by  such  men  an  Slai-tol.  the 
l>est  known  of  the  scientific  explorers  of  cavi-s  : 
Sapper,  the  authority  on  the  jihysical  geography 
of  Central  America  ;  Kan.  who  records  geo- 
graphical progress  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies  ;  Li- 
vasseur,  the  leading  writer  on  economic  ^i-ng 
ntphy  in  France  ;  Rabot,  Gautier.  LacoinK.'.  ami 
many  others,  some  of  whom  have  illustrated 
tlieir  papers  with  new  maps  in  colors,  all  reaily 
r<ir  publication,  while  others  surpriseil  the  .\meri 
i-«n  |>rograiniuo  committee  by  seudiiit;  rliiii'  \y.i 


iTliK  president  ut 


pi-rs  in  English,  so  that  they  may  have  a  larger 
TiUKiber  of  readers  in  this  countrj'.  If  the  con- 
jiress  dill  not  have  the  inspii-atiim  of  their  pres- 
ence,   it  hftd   some    uf  ihe  best   work  of  these 

Naturally,  tlh.w  who  came  were  welcomed 
with  o|X'n  arms,  lieiidt.'d.  as  they  were,  by  such 
luen  lis  Murray,  Mill,  and  Oldham,  of  Great 
Hritain  ;  Drude.  von  I'teil.  llaasert,  Marcuse. 
ami  Hchmidt.  otiJermany  :  I'enck.  Oberhummer, 
inid  Enidi.  of  .\us[nii-Il'ungiiry  ;  Thoulet,  de  la 
lilaclie,  '  'ordier.  and  Unnididier,  uf  France. 
and  other  men  uf  li-adership  or  prominence  in  the 
various  branches  of  geograjihy  :  and  to  this  body 
■  •{  experts  were  added  many  of  onr  own  leaders. 
iwh  as  Davis  and  Gilbert,  in  physiography  : 
Peary,  the  honored  president  of  the  congress,  in 
exploration  :  Harris.  Littleliales.  Bauer.  Gannett. 
and  many  others  who  are  ranked  no  higher  •'* 
liiiiiLi'   than  in  Eiircpv,  llioiigh  they  have  aw 
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JAPAN'S  PROBABLE  TERMS  OF  PEACE. 


BEFORE  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  the  far 
East,  seven  prominent  profeBBors  at  the 
Imperial  University  of  Tokio  strongly  urged 
the  Tdtio  government,  by  petition,  to  take  de- 
cisive action  to  protect  Japan's  interest  in  Ko- 
rea and    Manchuria  against  the  aggression  of 


(Prima  mlnlater  o(  J^pan.) 

the  Muscovite.  They  were  diatinguished  as  the 
"Seven  Belligerents."  The  ultra- belligerent  of 
these  seven  professors  is  without  doubt  Dr.  K. 
Tomiza,  professor  of  law  in  the  Tokio  Imperial 
University.  From  bis  pen  has  appeared  an  ar- 
ticle entitled  "Japan's  Post-Bellum  DeniandB," 
in  the  latest  issue  of  the  Tatyo. 

CESBION    or   THE   KABTXBN   CHINESE    BA1LWAT. 

According  to  Professor  Tomizu,  the  ceBsion 
of  the  Eastern  Chinese  R&itway  to  Japan  ia  of 
foremost  imporUnce.    "This  railrt 


belongs  to  a  private  corporation  of  Uuasia.  But 
under  thiti  thin  mask  it  is  not  difficult  to  recog- 
nize that  the  real  enireprenpur  is  the  Muscovite 
Government.  The  government  stations  soldiers 
to  guard  the  route,  and  appoints  important  offi- 
cials for  the  railroads.  Even  it  it  were  a  private 
enterprise,  it  behooves  the  Russian  Government 
to  buy  it  of  its  ownor  and  then  cede  it  to  Japan." 
The  professor  does  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that,  as  a  result  of  the  Hague  Peace  Conference, 
a  victor  in  war  is  obliged,  at  the  conclusion  of 
an  international  conflict,  to  return  the  railroad 
it  captured  to  the  hand  of  its  owner.  He  sug- 
gests, however,  that  sucli  a  provision  can  be 
easily  superseded  by  entering  into  a  special 
agreement  with  the  conquered  nation. 

THE    "OPEN    door"    in    MANCHURIA. 

Next  in  importance  is  the  establishment  of  the 
"open  door"  in  Manchuria.  TheadininiBtrative 
autliority  in  that  territory  must  be  restored  to 
the  Chinese  Government.,  inasmuch  as  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  integrity  of  the  Celestial  Em- 
pire was  the  main  issue  in  Japan's  contention 
against  Russia.  Japan  must,  however,  guarantee 
the  maintenance  of  peace  and  order  and  protect 
the  safety  of  life  and  property  in  Manchuria,  in 
order  to  draw  the  capital  of  the  world  to  that 
country,  where  natural  resources,  though  enor- 
mously rich,  still  remain  almost  untouched.  Al- 
though ProfesBor  Tomizu  seems  to  be  anxious  to 
retain  the  actual  as  well  as  the  formal  sovereignty 
in  Manchuria  in  the  hands  of  Japan,  he  does  not 
think  it  either  politic  or  necessary  to  do  so  against 
the  natural  course  of  events.  "To  enjoy  with 
alt  the  nations  on  earth  the  economic  advantages 
in  Manchuria,  is  the  ultimate  object  of  Japan, 
compared  with  which  the  question  of  formal  sov- 
ereignty in  that  district  is  insigniticant." 

rORT   ARTHUR,    DAI,NT,    AND    SAKHALIN. 

Another  condition  which  Japan  should  de- 
mand of  Russia  is  the  cession  of  the  lease  which 
the  latter  secured  of  Port  Arthur  and  Dalny. 
In  the  opinion  of  Professor  Tomizu,  from  the 
fact  that  that  lease  ia  not  a  right  in  personam, 
but  a  right  in  rem,  it  follows  that  RuBBia  does 
not  necesaarily  lose  that  right  although  the  fact 
that  her  final  defeat  in  the  pii-sent  war  would 
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render  lier  uiiablf  lu  tstrciBe  it.  ConBi-i]ueiilly. 
BuBBia  would  1)0  still  in  a  poeitiou  to  dieposc  of 
hv  lease  of  Port  Arthur  anil  Dalny  even  afti-r 
the  war  had  ended  in  lier  disaHtt-r.  Tlw  at<|iii- 
aition  of  these  two  jiorts  hy  Japan  ii^  (■f  vital 
significaQcc.  in  order  to  porft'ct  tin-  ndvantftge 
ol  the  EiiHtern  Cliineuo  Railway. 

No  less  important  for  Japan  tliim  tlii'Hi"  two 
ports  is  tlitt  islanii  of  Saklialin.  Surniimding 
tliat  extensive  island,  tln^  iiortlicin  wati^rs  fur- 
nish one  of  tlio  ricliosl  litihint!  gnmnds.  -Japan 
shoald  receive  it  lnn'k  from  Hnssia,  fur  the  ricli 
island  was  stolen  I'l-oiii  us,  as  il  wfrc.  liy  the 
clover  and  shrewd  -Muscovitu  diploinats  in  the 
roseate  name  of  a  mutual  i-xdiaufrt'.  at  tin;  time 
when  our  country  was  just  iuvakinn  frnm  itn 
long  slumlicr." 

Tnt:    c'KBSTON    OK    KAHTKltN    SIBEKtA. 

Professor  TomiKu  is,  indeed,  Ixild  enough  to 
assert  that  a  rust  section  of  Sil>i>ria  oat>t  of  Lak<' 
Baikal  slionhl  also  he  <vdt-d  1^  Japan.  M'ln- 
than  this,  the  prufi'ssor  believes  it  necessary  to 
temporarily  occupy  Bomi;  of  the  important  [Hiints 
in  the  region  west  of  the  lak*'.  This  is  ueces- 
■ary,  he  helieves,  ■■in  order  to  eliockniat«  Ihi' 
aggression  of  Busuia,  which  is  Ihe  constant  men- 
ace to  the  peace  of  the  far  East."  Again,  the 
acquisition  of  eastern  Silii-ria  is  indispensalile 
from  an  economic  as  well  as  from  a  strategic 
point  of  view.  The  fishin-!  interests  in  the 
waters  of  Sakhalin  cannot  U'  perfectly  promoted 
unless  tho  continental  territory  faciugtiiat  island 
be  placed  under  Japancs<.'  ad  mini  strati  on.  More- 
over, that   part  of    Siberia   between   the   Sea  of 


uC  .'"..tj','nw'.c-\  'wi''"/'')ipi''a».    1- 
<M=.*(o'^;  .lit  •■  Of^fiVytZ  f  1 .  I; 

-'iiCl''iI,i«'-  'k.'»u- .■.-.. -^i  ■^»IH.*''  • 

f^.'y'X,-  .-lol'e-,: 


Japan  and  Lake  Baikal  aliounda  in  rich  gold 
uuuM,  'I'lj  hold  that  country,  fully  developed 
and  utilized,  is  to  gain  the  ei^onomic  supremacy 
in  the  East.  ( 'onsidered  from  a  strategic  pointof 
view,  liaki'Haikal  is  the  most  advantageous  point 
at  which  to  stem  the  eastward  advance  of  Buaaia. 
The  minimum  amount  of  indemnity  which  Japan 
sliould  claim  of  liussja  the  professor  i  al iiaalw 
at  <uie  billion  rubles.  He  by  no  means  innltlfa 
to  the  opinion  of  those  who  would  make  HaUiin 
or  Harbin  the  lHt<t  ])oint  of  the  JapanSN  iMt 
viiTice,  l.>ut  asi^erts,  in  no  uncertAin  tena%  1^ 
the  Mikado's  army  should  not  paoM  wtl  fKf 
point  short  of  Lake  Baikal,  and,  if  nM^  Jtt, 
flhould  ftihance  even  beyond  the  lake. 


CAPTAIN   MAHAN  ON   FORT  ARTHUR'S  DEFENSI 


TREATING  of  the  larper  as|H-cls  of  the  siege 
of  Port  .\rthur.  Cai-r.  Alfred  T.  Muhan 
contributes  t<>  the  J\'n/i'"ii"/  l/ni-n-  an  elaboriiti' 
article  in  which  he  strongly  urges  that  Hnssiii 
did  well  not  lo  abnnd..n  lh.''f.irtress.  He  refei-s 
to  the  widespivjid  impression,  when  hostilities  be- 
gan, that  HusKin'x  di-termination  t"  hold  till' fort- 
resB  was  a  concession  to  nationid  pride  and  to 
political  considoralions.  but  in  deliauc<'  oi'  sound 
military  principle.  He  ccimpares  I'ort  .\rtliur 
with  Ladysmith  during  the  IJoer  war.  and  says  : 

I  ahonld  imagine  that  there  niUKt  uow  Ih-  miirli  1«hs 
doubt  0(  tbe  propriety  uf  the  KuMinu  resciliition  tlinii 
then  was  three  luontha  aico,  jnKt  aH  I  caunot  hut  think 
that  aa  time  leaves  turlher  la-liiml  llie  perioil  of  Ilie 
Boer  war  there  will  be  an  increasing  conviction  tliiii 
itlon  of  Lwlysmltli  was  neither  an  trrmr  iti 


the  beginning  nor  a  niisfortnne  to  tbe 
war.     Whyr    BecaUHe,  in  the  flrst  pUctt, : 
Ihirr  iuvafiiin  of  Xatal,  by  threatening 
eon  1  nut  n  lent  ions :  and,  secondly,  itdetali 
l>rhieKe<l  pliii-f  a  iKxly  of  enemiea  whlel 
partuC  the  hostilities  would  have  been  nu 
elsewhere.    1  apjireliend  that  Fort  Aitlini 
nnil  (Anxnst  H)  cuntinueH  to  fulfiU,  the  aai 
tJiwuril  the  .rnpaneKe,  though  It  seems  mai 
iletit  new  tlmn  at  flrHt.    The  gradual  i 
oiM-rniions  makes  it  tinny  mind  Increasingly  c 

the  number  of  Itii.ifiianH  there,  pins  their  ani_ 

vautnijes  ot  fortiflcatioD,  — which  eracnatJon  wooM 
have  surrenilercd.— are  much  morensefolto  thegtamd 
phiu  of  caniiuiign  than  tliej  would  be  if  with  Karopst- 
kin.  To  carry  Port  Arthur,  or  oven  to  malntaia  s> 
investment,  tbe  .lApHDe«e  must  be  more 
the  inirriwin ;  therefore,  bod  the  place  I 
the  a)fKn-Kate  nf  troops  transferred  to  KnroU  woaU 
hnvp  exrenied  decisively  thow  a  ' " 
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Pijrt  Arthur,  indeed,  (.'aptain  Malinn  Iwlicvis. 
Las  been,  and  etill  remainB.  tbe  k<-y  tn  thp  whole 
situation. 

Fort  Arthur  hai  meant,  and  still  mMiiLH.  ilclaj',  the 
great  ne«d  of  all  defenoe,  but  mpMrially  of  that  particu- 
lar defensive  which  rcquirec  time  tu  oriicaiiiKe  ni«i>urce»> 
tncoDtextably  superior.  Whether  II.  availH  flnally  ha^ 
yet  to  bt  shown  in  the  result,  but  lii  (lie  p^Dce^w  )U  in- 
flnence  ii>  uteadily  vlxible,  with  a  cleHrneaii  to  which 
even  tuccess  can  scarcely  ailil  denionHtnitioTi.  It  Ini- 
poaed  upon  the  Ja[uiue»>e  at  once  two  objevtiven, — two 
patntaot  Cheutmoiit  importance,  lietweeii  which  they 
must  choose,— whether  titconceiitmte  upon  onet.r  divide 
between  the  two  ;  aud  at  a  moment  of  general  iiunieri- 
ral  inferiority,  it  retained,  in  tbe  fortincationx  of  the 
place,  a  paHtive  strength,  which  iHa1wnyHei|iiivHleut  to 
K  certain  number  of  men,— the  number,  namely,  by 
wbich  the  besie^iers  must  outnumlier  the  besiexeil. 
These  diTergent  object«  were  Port  Arthur  umi  the  din- 
romftture  of  tbe  northern  Kuxxian  army,  necessary  to 
aHKuretbe  Japanese  the  control  of  Korea  ami  the  release 
of  Manchuria,  tbe  professed  motives  of  the  witr. 

When  the  war  broke  out,  Ruusia  was  caught 
napping.     She  was  totally  unprepared  for  war  ; 


Ijer  vHSt  reSLiurces  wen'  unorganized  and  her 
statesmen  and  generals  prof<iHn(]ly  ignorant  of 
tlieir  cnptny  and  his  strength. 

L'nder  thexe  i-ircuniHtances,  two  ttafngn  were  neces- 
Hary  to  Hussia, — delay,  in  or<ler  to  gather  her  rCHniTceB, 
and  iiromptitiirlc  in  repairing  tbe  neglects  of  the  past 
Herein  appearx  the  Importance  of  Port  Arthur ;  It  Itan 
obtained  delay.  The  time  occupied  lit  tbe  siege  ban 
lieeu  ample  for  a  K"verimieiit  which  recogniied  that 
the  whole  >lApittiese  movement  turned  upon  tbe  con- 
trol of  the  sea  to  have  dip>|iatrhed  a  fleet  which  by  this 
time  could  have  reached  the  scene,  and  very  well  might 
have  turned  tbe  Mcale,  allowing  only  for  the  fortune 
of  war.  Before  this,  the  aggregate  of  Russian  naval 
force  might  have  lieen  made  very  decidedly  superior  to 
that  of  Japan,  and  the  problem  of  bringing  tlie  eepa- 
rat«d  wetionH  into  coKperatlon  against  a  concentrated 
enemy,  though  difflcult,  would  be  by  no  means  hope- 
leiM.    Success  would  hare  ended  the  war. 

Tl)e  Japanese,  having  this  ilangr-r  staring  tbem 
in  the  face.  Iiavo,  Captain  Mahan  thinks,  seen  it 
more  clearly  tlian  ninny  of  their  critics.  As 
shown  by  iho  course  of  the  war,  by  their  action, 
they  h.Hvc  rccognizeil  that  Tort  Arthur  was  the 
key.  not  only  to  thf  naval  war,  but  to  the  whole 


(The  carrier*  of  the  lettan  at«  moatly  convicts  cimdeni 
which  are  written  In  cipher,  and  carry  them  to  1 
nfety  arc  liberated.  Ver^  freqaenlly  the  rhliii* 
the  iiKiMiigrn  The  Japanese  uncposts  keep  a  ro 
then.   Ther  shoot  anybadr  ■lesiinK  alonii  the  Hi 


Ml  to  long  lermi'  of  Imprisonment.  They  wllllnsir  take  the  letters, 
t  Runnlan  cnmp.  Thme  convl(.-l<)  who  brlnji  the  letters  throosh  Ir, 
Ixlienuen  nnd  workmen  undertake  the  dannerous  task  of  carrylns 
slmrp  lookont  tor  these  meweniiers.  and  often  have  a  dog  witty 
re.  and  tbe  most  dantpgrooa  points  lisvv  to  be  passed  by  the  letti 
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''ainjiiiigD.  land  and  sea.  They  Lave  so  far  iailed 
In  crush  Kuropatkin.  owing  to  the  lack  of  Buffi 
'■k'nlly  preponderating  iiumbere.  Had  Port  Ar- 
thur l.ieen  abandoned,  the  HussianB  would  have 
\<fvTi  in  a  nmcli  larger  numerical  inferiority.  A« 
it  was  hi'ld,  the  Jafianese  were  obliged  to  attack 
it  by  fear  of  the  ffenforcement  of  the  Russiao 
fleet.  Tt  was  this  fear  which  made  Togo  bo 
careful  of  hishuttleships.  Moreover,  the  defense 
>i(  l'i>rt  Arthur  made  jwssible  the  raids  of  the 
Vladivostok  fleet,  which  have  badly  hampered 
Japan. 

Captain  Mahan  criticiseB  the  Russian  naval 
commamlers  severely  for  not  adopting  a  more 
vigonius  attitude  and  attempting  to  cripple  the 
■lapancsi'  ships,  even  at  the  cost  oi  some  of  tlieir 
own.  The  Bnltic  fleet  could  certainly  have  been 
sent  out  if  it  had  been  ready,  and  this  would 
have  destroyed  Japan's  chance  at  sea.  Mean- 
time, the  issue  of  the  war  is  doubtful.  "Each 
HUcc:e8BfuI  retreat  leaves  the  RusBian  army  still 
lit  the  window  ""^  Organized  force,  still  -in  being;'  draws  it 
>t  niuwn  sway  i>y  A  binnt."  nearer  to  its  resources,  and  lengthens  its  eoeray's 

From  Vlk  (BerliD).  communications.'' 


IS  SCANDINAVIA  CONCERNED  IN  THE   RUSSO-JAPANESE  WAR? 

AN  editorial  summing  up  of  the  attitude  of 
the  jirincipal  Euro|>ean  countries  toward 
the  war  appears  in  Noniisk  Hfi/,  the  popular 
magazine  o[  Stockholm.  The  writer  holds  that 
the  jealousy  of  the  great  powers  would  prevent 
any  iuti'rventiou  in  case  Russia  should  regain 
the  asi'endency.  although  England  and  the 
Uniie-i  .Stales  are  deeply  interested  coniiner- 
cially  in  nol  accor<ling  to  Russia  a  free  hand 
in  the  far  Kasi  "  and  certainly  would  like  to 
interfere."'  Yet  Rn^'land  could  not,  without 
faopelfssly  losinp  her  prcsligc  in  Asia,  desert 
ber  ally.  Japan,  but  ■■  would  prixdaim  war 
againet  Kussia.  for  which  emergency  her  gov- 
erDinent  is  making  jireitaration  *tn  land  and 
eea."  Then  wouhl  come  the  long-e.tpected 
struggle  briwp.*n  thew  two  powers  for  ascend- 
ency in  .\e'n.  a  struggle  which  would  most  as- 
suredly ccntvrn  European  interests,  including 
th':*e  of  t^candinavia. 

HOW    1>ENM.1RK    WOCLD    BE   AFFECTED. 

Ti.a;    v.n-   Scandinavian   countries  could   not  (A  recent pom^t.i 

wi:;a;r.  unbiTfci''.i    i>y  a   Russo- English  conflict. 

whii-h  is  one  :■'.  tiie  j-'~>sBible  eventualities  of  the  many  ]»>litic»l  and  commercial  advantages  thoy 

war.  seems  obvious,  and  it  is  therefore  reason-  would  gain  by  taking  sides  with  Husaia.    The 

able  to  outline  their  pi.sitions  in  such  an  enier-  writer  continues  : 

gency.     Th-ywouldprol-ably  issue  a  declaration  The  Rnwian  GoMitiment  bu  recently  piMratad 

of  neutralitv.  in  spite  of  attempts  to  sb'>w  how  Mich  hints  la  one  of  Denniark'BfomiiaatnnnpapMi^M 
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well  08  in  fitber  places.  The  cause  ot  this  is  to  be  sought 
in  the  tact  that  theDcatrallty  of  the  Scandlaavlan  coun- 
triee — to  tor  a*  It  really  could  be  preserved— ]□  anj:  case 
would  be  a  greater  obstacle  to  Russia  than  to  England. 
England  would  have  no  reason  for  not  respecting  Scan- 
dinavian neutrality,  while  Russia  would  have  the  ad- 
vautage  of  usiug  Denmark  as  a  Qeld  from  which  to 
hinder  the  operations  of  the  English  fleet  in  the  Baltic. 
In  Danish  minds  there  doubtless  still  lingers  the  inci- 
dent of  1S0T,  when  England  captured  the  excellent  Dan- 
ish navy  in  order  to  prevent  Napoleon,  who  then  whh 
the  master  of  Europe,  from  mabiug  use  of  it  and  thii^ 
pamlyting  her  comnierce  in  the  Baltic.  No  one  will  de- 
fend the  bomharding  of  Copenhagen  and  the  seizure  of 
the  Danish  fleet  In  time  of  peace,  but  this  Incident  in 
only  quoted  to  show  that  the  chief  cause  of  the  English 
policy  then  no  longer  exists,  at  least  so  long  as  Den- 
mark will  and  can  make  her  neutrality  respected  by 
Rusala.  Only  in  the  event  of  Denmark  entering  upon 
intrigues  with  Rnssla  could  England  hold  her  respon- 
sible withoDt  too  seriously  offending  the  English  public 
sense  of  justice.  For  its  operations  in  the  Baltic  the 
English  navy  has  no  need  of  Danish  or  Swedish  islands 
for  coaliDg  stations,  as  it  could  take  posNesHloii  of  the 
Finnish  islands  Aland  and  HangO,  when  it  pleased, 
while  at  the  same  time  a  strong  i  .     —  .      - 

In  England's  Interest  would  follow. 
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Russia,  tho  article  goes  on  to  say,  would,  by 
occupation  of  the  Danish  islands,  secure  the 
gn-Ht  advantage  of  being  able  to  cut  the  com- 
muoication  of  the  English  fleet  with  its  base, 
and  the  certainty  of  raining  Danish  commerce 
would  not  det«r  her  from  such  aBtep,  especially 
it  by  means  of  menace  or  promises  of  future 
commercial  advantages  she  could  secure  the 
Deutrality  of  Sweden  and  Norway.  A  temporary 
Russian  ascendency  in  the  Danish  islands,  liow- 
over,  would  compel  England  to  seek  a  point  of 
operation  for  her  fleet  as  near  the  theater  of 
war  as  possible,  and  such  a  one  could  only  hn 
found  on  Norwegian  or  Swedish  territory, 
-'In  other  words,  Russia  can  compel  England 
to  violate  the  Scandinavian  neutrality,  and  at 
llie  same  time  Sweden  and  Norway  would  be 
involved  in  the  conflict."  The  article  goes  on 
to  show  how,  on  previous  occasions,  Russian 
policy  has  sought  to  force  Sweden  and  Norway 
into  a  conflict  with  England. 
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It  may  seem  as  if  the  moment  were  not  well 
chosen  (or  Russian  plans  such  as  hinted  at,  but 
history  shows  e.tactly  how  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment acta  when  it  purposes  to  secure  momen- 
tary advantages. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  autocratic  Russia 
actually  subsiHts  on  the  half- superstitious  respect  of 
the  masses  for  the  laws,  and  that,  consequently,  a  de- 
feat in  the  war  with  Jainn  nlone.  whose  inslgnificanoe, 
poverty,  and  paganism  have  lieen  impressed  in  every 
poHHible  way  upon  the  Rua.'iiaii  masses,  would  be  a  fatal 
blow  to  thefr  renpect,  and  ci)usei|uently  to  the  continn- 
ance  of  the  autocratic  r^^Jinc.  A  war  with  England 
would,  on  the  contrary,  awaken  the  whole  cbauvinlam 
of  Ru.Hsio,  and  thus,  in  spite  of  still  more  sigoal  de- 
feats, give  the  government  another  term  and  prolong 
the  present  dynasty. 

THE    PUTV  OF   8CANDINAVJA. 

Against  such  nHghbors  aa  Russia,  this  maga- 
zine article  concludi's,  "it  is  necessary  to  be  on 
guard  and  to  keeji  the  doors  well  shut." 

The  Scandinavian  countries  ar«,  oh  has  been  shown, 
by  nature  so  intimately  linked  together  that  the  break- 
ing open  of  the  door  of  any  one  of  them  exposes  the 
others  to  the  same  fate;  nevertheless,  the  defense  of 
these  doors  is  not  uniform  and  solid,  though  suchade- 
fense  is  absoluu-'ly  necessary  for  the  safety  and  liberty 
ot  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway  against  their  rapa- 
cious and  iHiwerful  ueiglibors,  A  more  opportune  polit- 
ical moment  than  the  present  could  hardly  occur  in 
which  to  give  t  hisexisting  solidarity  of  interest  aformal 
expression  by  s  Scandinavian  triple  alliance.  The  aUl- 
ity  and  the  will  \a  defend  their  own  neutrality  consti- 
tute the  only  true  guarantee  fur  peace,  liecauEie,  Inds- 
pendent  of  other  factors,  separated,  the  Scandinavian 
countries  would  hardly  be  able  to  resist  an  attack ; 
united,  they  would  not  only  btrengthen  their  capacity 
for  defense,  hut  also  demonstrate  llielr  power  to  make 
their  neutrality  respected,  and  thus,  perhaps,  render 
the  peace  of  the  world  a  greater  service  than  can  at  this 
moment  be  realized.  An  alliance  for  the  establishment 
of  Scandinavian  neutrality  could  without  dlRlcnlty  be 
mode  compact  and  durable,  and  therefore  the  preawnt 
opportune  moment  should  be  Heiieil,  without  rt^ardlng 
any  possible  threats,  while  Russia's  hands  are  bustlfMi' 
gi^ed  with  the  struggle  in  the  Eust. 


From  Jxigrnd  (Hunlch). 
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BISMARCK'S  CHIKF  DISCIPLK  ON  THF.  WAR. 


OFFICIAL  ti.Tiiiany  has  Hvrnpathized  willi 
Russia  from  the  outset  of  tlie  gi-cat  con 
flict.  What  indftpendent  Hermans  think  of  th« 
war.  its  proluililt-  result,  and  its  lessons  up  to 
date  ia  not  sufficiently  dear.  Tlie  Lil<erals  and 
Social  Democrats  of  tin-  Teutonic.  Einpir«  are 
not  enamored  of  Muscovy,  for  obvious  and  valid 
reasons.  Imt  their  utterances  have  lieen  gutinled. 
Considerahle  attenti^m  has  lieen  attracted  hy  an 
article  entitled  -Krieg  und  P'riede"  (War  and 
Peace)  in  tlio  bold   nud  aggi-ei^aivn  Zukitufl.  tin- 
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lieguu,  and  the  Japanese,  "having  failed  to 
■  a  single  general  battle,"  will  eventually 
^  the  fate  nf  Napoleon.    Haarden  proceeds  ; 


Tlie  rulem  of  RuaHla  know  all  this  perfectly,  and 
fliej-  »re  Mhiiply  nmuBeil  at  the  EumpenD  notion  that 
.Tajian  caii  ilefeaC  the  Muscovite  Empire.  The  Japanew 
have  Corewen  evcrythiijg,  linve  eakulated  everything 
in  the  mlnutif.Ht  detnil,  hare  oiled  every  little  wheel  In 
their  military  niechiinium,  and  they  are  waicing  thenar 
after  the  moKt  perfect  nioilern  method,  xo  that  UDf 
might  almost  think  that  n  matheiualieal  genius  pre- 
Hidcs  over  their  geueml  sUiff.  .  .  .  They  know  all  the 
weak  Hides  of  iheir  ant  agon  iiit  i  they  have  taken  fall 
advantage  of  tliesc,  and  have  done  things  which  Napo- 
leon, in  his  campaign  against  Knglnnd,  did  not  aueceed 
in  doing.  Their  army  is  di!<tingui>thed  for  bravery,  dis- 
cipline, and  contempt  of  death,  thas  refuting  the  aase^ 
tion  of  Kniperor  William  that  only  a  good  Christian 
makes  a  good  Mildler.  Above  all,  they  have  kept  their 
own  counsel,  and  have  not  hetrayeit  their  plans  by  a 
word.  But,  in  spite  of  dally  annonncementa  at  Tokio 
of  brilliant  achievements,  one  gninH  the  impreNiion  that 
the  most  judioioUH  of  the  Japaneae  are  decidedly  un- 
easy amid  all  this  glory.  Their  tendency  to  beneftcent 
lying  prevents  them  from  acknowledging  their  palnfal 
misgivings.  Let  but,  Kuropatkin  obtain  his  three  hun- 
dred thunaand  Iroopx, — the  number  he  fixed  upon  orig- 


review  edited  by  Bisiiiarck's  chief  disciple  and 
fixpnnent  in  pericMlicnl  literature.  Maximilian 
Haarden.  llerr  Haarden  has  had  ui<>]-e  thiiii 
one  collision  with  ttin  authorities.  He  is  like 
his  late  great  master  in  some  res[>ects. — out- 
spoken, vigorous,  and  courageous.  His  organ 
is  at  once  radical  and  Hisniarckiau.  In  the  ar- 
ticle named,  he  declares  himself  to  be  a  Ann  be- 
liever in  Hussia's  ultimate  triumph. 

Russia,  he  says,  has  sustained  some  severe 
reverses,  l>ut  this  has  surprised  no  comiKstcnt 
student  of  the  military  situation  immediately 
before  and  after  the  rupture.  Kuropatkin  liae 
been  master  of  his  task,  and  he  has.  considering 
his  difficult  ii-B  and  rt.'Suurees,  accomplishi'd  mueli 
that  would  have  liei-n  far  beyond  the  powers  of 
an  ordinary  commander.  Unly  those  can  criti- 
cise him  who  liave  no  ciiiice]ition  of  his  position. 
The  Rus-sians,  continues  llitarden.  have  fiAight 
well  and  gloriouslv.  ns  is  iridicHled  by  their  lists 
of  kilh'd  and  wouiidi-d  ami  by  the  admissiouB  of 
their  enemy.  The  great  Russian,  ns  Tolstoy  and 
Dostoievsky  testify,  does  not,  by  his  nature, 
love  fighting  for  it-s  own  sake,  but  when  he  has 
faith  in  his  caiis<>  h<-  !.-<  a  splendid  figliter.  His 
defenaive  capability  is  exr;eptional,  as  Xapoleon's 
flxpeneitct!  has  tauglit  the  world.     The  war  has 
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.  or  strict  ncntnJfty. 
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inally,— Mid  tk«  sun  ol  the  Japanese,  which  has  hardly 
risen,  will  sink  again.  At  the  best,  they  can  prolong 
the  war,  bat  Kuropatkiu  has  taken  this  into  account. 
Tt  may  take  two  years  to  vindlcaW  Russian  prestige, 
bnt  vindicated  it  will  be.  Where,  then,  is  the  error  of 
the  Japanese,  the  rift  in  their  lute?  It  is  here,— they 
have  thoroogbly  grasped  the  disadvantages  of  RuHsia. 
but  they  have  not  paid  the  least  attention  to  a  single 


i>ne  of  her  Hources  of  strength.  In  the  cud,  lbet«toTV. 
the  admirably  prepared  enterprise  will  turn  out  to  have 
been  an  heroic  piece  of  foil}'. 

Haarden'B  opinion  is  based  chiefly  on  Jftpa- 
iiesft  ftllegi«l  poverty,  on  the  exhaustion  of  her 
rt'souroca  and  credit,  and  on  hsr  inability  to  pe- 
place  lost  ehipa,  guns,  and  soldiers. 


THH  JAPANESK    RFD  CROSS. 


IT  appears  that  thirty  years  ago,  at  least,  tlic 
Japanese  Government  recognized  the  essen- 
tial principles  of  all  Red  (.'foss  relief  work. 
.\ccording  to  an  article  contribnted  to  the  Out- 
look (New  York,  September  3)  by  Mr.  (ieorge 
Kennan,  an  order  was  issued  by  Vico- Admiral 
Saigo  to  the  Japanese  surgeons,  in  1.ST4.  during 
as  expeditionary  campaign  aj^ainst  the  Hotangs, 
one  of  tlie  savage  tribes  of  tht;  island  of  ForniDsa, 
directing  the  surgeons  not  to  runfino  tlieir  relief 
work  to  the  Japanese,  but  to  ti-eat  with  Btrict 
impartiality  the  sick  and  wounded  of  both  sides, 
thus  recognizing  the  Red  Cross  principle  that  a 
wounded  and  disabled  enemy  is  entitled  to  pro- 
tection and  relief.  This,  of  course,  was  long 
before  Japan  became  a  party  to  the  IJeneva  t)on- 
vention,  and  six  or  seven  years  before  the  first 
Ked  <'ro8s  association  was  orjfanized  in  the 
I'nited  States.  When  the  Satsuma  rebellion 
broke  out.  in  1S77,  a  number  iif  philanlhropie 
Jai>anese  noblemen  organized  a  lx>dy  known  as 
the  '■  Hakuaisha,"  or  ■'  Extended  Relief  .\sso 
ciation.'"  whose  purposes  were  practically  those 
iif  our  own  Red  Cross  societies.  In  IKSO,  the 
government  having  become  a  party  totbeOeneva 
Convention,  the  "Extended  Relief  Association  ' 
changed  its  name  to  the  '■  Red  Cross  .Society  of 
Ja|>an,*  and  modified  its  regulations  so  as  to 
make  them  accord  with  those  of  the  inteina- 
tional  oi^anization. 

THE   SOCIBTY'S   BTBCNOTB    and    EIJIIIPIIENT. 

Mr.  Kennan  finds  that  the  most  remarkable 
feature  of  the  Japanese  society  is  its  extraor 
liiuary  nninerical  strength.  At  the  first  of  tho 
present  year,  it  had  no  less  than  .'<!J4,Tti'l  regular 
members,  each  of  whom  was  pleilged  to  con- 
tribute not  less  than  three  yen  ($l..'>0)  annually 
for  a  period  of  ten  years.  Mr.  Kennan  estimates 
that  the  society  has  one  member  to  every  fifty 
iwo  inhabitants,  or  a  member  to  every  seven 
iind  one  half  familieB.  and  that  it  is  in  receipt  of 
an  annual  income  of  »1.34-J,000,  If  the  Red 
Cross  of  the  United  States  were  as  strong  as 
this,  in  proportion  to  the  population  of  the 
country,  it  would  have  a  membership  of  l,.i:i«,- 
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<I0<)  and  an  annual  income  r.f  12,307.000.  Id 
tlie  central  oj-ganiy.at.i(m  of  the  American  Red 
Cross,  at  the  present  time,  there  are  only  a  few 
humlred  membei-s,  ami  tiie  society  lias  no  regular 
inconu'  at  all  outside  of  the  contributions  made 
by  th(^  public  for  8|)ecific  purposes. 

Mr.  Kennan,  who  is  himself  an  exofBcer  of 
the  American  organization,  thinks  that  the 
.\nierican  society  might  do  much  worse  than 
study  the  methods  and  follow  the  example  of 
Japan.  In  December,  lft02,  when  the  Japanese 
society  celebrated  its  twenty-fifth  anniversary, 
more  tban  one  hundred  thousand  members, 
from  alt  parts  of  the  empire,  assembled  in  the 
city  of  Tokio  and  took  part  in  the  proceedmera. 
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On  January  1,  1904,  the  Japanese  Red  Cross 
had  ready  for  immediate  work  14  chief  sur- 
geons, 277  ordinary  surgeons,  45  pharmacists, 
1,920  trained  nurses,  457  probationary  nurses, 
and  763  stretcher-bearers  and  male  attendants. 
It  had  4  hospital  steamers,  398  cases  of  surgi- 
cal instruments,  496  stretchers,  52,438  suits  of 
clothing  for  sick  or  wounded  patients,  27.199 
suits  of  clotliin^  for  nurses,  and  a  great  quan- 
tity of  bedding,  cots,  tents,  medicines,  and  other 
supplies  for  field  and  liosj)ital  work. 

UNDER    MILITARY    CONTROL    AND    DISCIPLINE. 

Mr.  Kennan  points  out  one  notable  difference 
between  the  American  Red  Cross  and  the  Red 
Cross  of  Japan  in  the  relations  that  they  sustain 
to  their  respective  governments,  and  particularly 
to  tiie  departments  of  war  and  the  navy.  The 
Red  Cross  in  the  United  States  has  always  been 
an  indep)endent  organization,  not  connected  in 
any  direct  way  with  the  military  establishment, 
nor  subject,  in  time  of  war,  to  the  direct  control 
and  supervision  of  the  military  authorities.  In 
Japan,  on  the  contrary,  by  virtue  of  the  imperial 
ordinance  of  December  2,  1901,  the  Red  Cross, 
in  time  of  war,  becomes  virtually  a  part  of  the 
army  and  navy,  and  the  members  of  its  field 
force — surgeons,  nurses,  and  attendants — are 
made  subject,  not  only  to  military  direction,  ))ut 
to  military  discipline. 

Mr.  Kennan  expresses  the  opinion  that  in  thus 


making  the  Red  Cross  an  auxiliary  part  of  the 
regular  medical  and  sanitary  service  of  the  army 
and  navy,  and  in  subjecting  its  field  workers  to 
military  control  and  discipline,  Japan  has  acted 
wisely  and  prudently.  Mr.  Kennan  alludes  to 
the  well-known  fact  that  the  independent  or- 
ganization of  the  Red  Cross  in  the  United  States 
and  the  semi-independent  operations  of  \\.%  field 
forces  in  time  of  war  have  always  given  rise  to  a 
certain  amount  of  friction,  jealousy,  and  ill-feel- 
ing. ''  The  mere  presence  on  the  battlefield  of 
an  independent  body  of  surgeons  and  nurses  is 
in  itself  a  sort  of  reflection  upon  the  competency 
of  the  army's  medical  department,  and  it  is  re- 
sented, more  or  less  actively,  by  the  regular 
officers  of  the  medical  staff."  Mr.  Kennan  re- 
fers particularly  to  the  experiences  of  the  Cuban 
campaign.  Tie  argues  that  if  the  relief  corps  of 
the  Red  Cross  acted  in  cooperation  with  the  mil- 
itary authorities,  and  under  the  latter's  direction, 
their  mutual  n^lations  would  be  greatly  im- 
proved, and  the  servici^  rendered  by  both  would 
probably  be  more  efficient.  *'  Unity  of  plan  and 
direction  are  as  necessary  to  success  in  relief 
work  as  they  are  in  military  strategy,  and  the 
experience  of  Japan  certainly  shows  that  the 
people  of  the  country  will  support  just  as  gen- 
erously and  enthusiastically  a  Red  Cross  that  is 
under  the  direction  of  the  military  authorities 
as  a  Red  Cross  that  tries  to  take,  in  the  field,  an 
attitude  of  quasi-independence." 


HAS  japanesp:  competition  been  overestimated? 


THE  industrial  aspect  of  the  "yellow  peril/' 
the  question  in  how  far  the  inevitable  ex- 
pansion of  Japanese  commerces  and  industry  in 
the  event  of  a  Japanese  victory  in  the  present 
war  would  close  the  *'  open  door  "  of  eastern  Asia 
to  the  European  markets,  is  discussed  in  the 
Preussische  Jahrhuclur  (Herlin)  by  Dr.  Max  Nitz- 
ache.  Pessimists  in  Germany  are  pro- Russian 
in  their  sympathies  because  they  consider  Rus- 
sia as  the  ]»rotagonist  of  the  white  race,  while 
they  fear  that  a  Japanese  victory  would  swell 
the  pride  and  the  national  ambition  of  Japan  to 
such  a  degree  that  on  having  attained  to  para 
mountcy  in  eastern  Asia  she  would  inscribe  upon 
her  banners  the  pan-Asiatic  watchword,  "  Asia 
for  the  Asiatics  !  "  The  writer  undertakes  to  re- 
assure these  pessimists  by  pointing  out  tiiat  the 
economic  and  industrial  conditions  in  Japan  are 
by  no  means  such  as  to  enable  her  at  once  to 
take  the  leadership  in  Asiatic  commerce.  The 
peaceful  social  revolution  wrought  in  Japan 
within  the  last  half-century,  which  finds  no  par- 


allel ai^ywhere  in  history,  still  has  not  enabled 
her  to  become  a  serious  competitor  of  European 
commerce.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  labor 
question.  Although  labor  is  pitifully  cheap  in 
Japan,  we  find  here  an  illustration  of  the  adage 
that  cheap  labor  is  poor  labor. 

THE    JAPANESE    WORKINQMAN. 

The  difficulties  confronting  the  Japanese  man- 
ufactun»r  appear  from  the  following  description 
of  the  Japanese  workingman  : 

According  to  tlie  unauimous  testimony  of  unpreju- 
diced ob.si*rversj,  thrt*e  times  as  many  persons  are  in- 
quired for  the  same  kind  of  work  in  Japan  as  in  Eng- 
land. One  English  spinner,  with  an  assistant,  look» 
aft«r  two  f  ranie.s  of  800  spindles  each,  or  even  a  self-actor 
of  S, 000  spindles,  while  the  Japanese  (or  Chinese)  spinner 
only  looks  after  200  to  BOO  spindles.  The  English  spinner 
loses  5.8  per  cent,  of  his  time  in  knotting  the  brokea 
threads,  while  the  Japanese  loses 25  percent.  Incon- 
sequence, the  English  spindles  run  twice  as  fast  M  tbe 
Japanese  spindles.  It  is  the  same  in  weaving.  Id 
Ma.ssachusetts,  one  girl  attends  to  six  looms;  in  Ijut 
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caBhire,  to  four ;  but  in  Japan,  only  to  one.  This  slow- 
ness appears  not  only  in  machine  work,  but  also  in  or- 
dinary earth  works,  in  building,  mining,  etc.  The 
average  Japanese  hates  continuous,  hard  work ;  he  does 
not  care  how  long  his  hours  are,  if  he  can  work  leisure- 
ly. Every  few  minutes  he  stops,  to  sing,  chat,  smoke, 
or  sip  tea.  If  the  work-giver  tries  to  stop  such  dilly- 
dall]ring  by  punishments,  he  loses  his  working  force 
without  finding  a  better  one.  This  SBsthetic  race  actu- 
ally despises  machinery  on  account  of  its  regularity  and 
precLsiou,  and  because  it  destroys  all  artistic  individual- 
ity.  The  workman  will  always  prefer  the  less  expeditious 
hand  work,  if  he  can.  An  immense  amount  of  material, 
moreover,  is  lost  through  the  carelessness  of  the  work- 
ers, and  much  is  ruined  by  their  awkwardness,  but  the 
Japanese,  with  his  sunny,  childlike  disposition,  does  not 
care  in  the  least ;  on  the  contrary,  he  laughs  over  these 
mishaps.    He  lacks  all  feeling  of  responsibility. 

The  manufacturers  have  to  cope  with  the  fur- 
ther disadvantage  of  being  unable  to  get  a  steady, 
well-drilled  force  of  workers,  as  the  Japanese 
are  naturally  too  restless  to  remain  in  one  place 
for  any  length  of  time.  In  the  cotton  mills, 
for  example,  only  25  per  cent,  remain  longer 
than  two  years,  and  it  is  estimated  that  10  per 
cent,  of  the  mill  girls  leave  the  mills  every  month, 
80  that  the  manufacturer  is  confronted  with  a 
new  force  every  ten  months. 

JAPANESE    COMPETITION    WITH    FOBEIQN 
MANUFACTURES. 

Nevertheless,  Japanese  industry  is  rapidly 
developing,  and  herein  the  writer  sees  the  great- 
est safeguard  against  the  "yellow  peril."  For 
the  increasing  demand  for  labor  at  home  will 
act  as  a  check  to  the  undesirable  emigration  of 
the  Japanese  workers  to  European  countries. 
And  in  proportion  as  Japan  is  changing  from 
an  agricultural  to  an  industrial  state  its  exports 
will  counterbalance  its  imports.  Its  exports  of 
modem  factory  work  now  exceed  those  of  the 
old-time  arts  and  crafts  work,  the  latter  going 
almost  exclusively  to  Europe,  while  the  former 


go  to  the  Asiatic  markets,  where  they  enter  into 
sharp  competition  with  the  European  goods,  on 
*  account  of  their  cheapness,  and  in  spite  of  their 
poor  quality.  It  may  be  said  in  general  that 
the  Japanese  manufacturers  fail  in  regard  to 
fine,  expensive  products  which  call  for  compli- 
cated workmanship.  This  applies  especially  to 
the  iron  and  steel  industry,  in  which  the  imports 
are  steadily  increasing.  Germany  has  captured 
a  large  part  of  this  trade,  sending  over,  espe- 
cially, machinery  of  every  description.  This  is  of 
German  make  and  also  of  American  importation. 

In  addition  to  the  difficulties  mentioned  above, 
the  writer  enumerates  others  with  which  Japa- 
nese industry  will  have  to  contend  for  a  consid- 
erable time  to  come,  and  which  will  prevent  it 
from  entering  into  formidable  competition  with 
the  Western  nations.  One  of  these  is  the  lack 
of  economic  concentration,  as  shown  in  the 
numberless  small  establishments  with  a  very 
limited  capital.  In  1901,  for  example,  only  78 
banks  out  of  1,316  had  a  capital  of  over  one  mil- 
lion yen,  while  376  banks  had  less  than  thirty 
thousand  yen  !  The  lack  of  capital  within  the 
last  decade  is  severely  felt,  resulting  in  an  abnor- 
mally high  rate  of  interest.  The  bank  rate  is 
from  4  to  7.5  per  cent,  for  deposits.  9  to  14.5 
per  cent,  for  loans,  and  1.8  to  5.2  sen  a  hundred 
yen  for  call  money.  This  lack  of  capital  is  due 
to  the  disinclination  of  the  Japanese  to  go  to 
the  foreign  money  markets.  In  1903,  barely 
200,000,000  yen  of  the  national  debt  of  559,- 
610,000  yen  were  in  foreign  hands. 

The  writer  sums  up  his  conclusions  by  saying  : 
''If  we  take  into  consideration  all  these  imper- 
fections and  shortcomings  in  the  economic  organ- 
ization of  New  Japan, — the  incompetent  working 
force,  the  unsatisfactory  monetary  conditions, 
and  the  generally  backward  state  of  industry, — 
we  really  have  no  cause  to  fear  the  bogy  of  the 
*  yellow  peril.' " 


KOREAN  CHARACTERISTICS. 


IN  considering  the  plans  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment may  have  for  the  future  industrial 
development  of  Korea,  Dr.  Homer  B.  Hulbert, 
editor  of  the  Korea  Review  (Seoul),  declares  that 
for  the  past  century,  or  more,  the  Korean  people 
seem  to  have  been  *<  absolutely  blind  to  their 
opportunities ;  and,  so  far  trom  leaping  to  the 
opportunity,  they  have  had  to  be  coaxed  and 
wheedled  into  accepting  even  the  cream  of  that 
opportunity."  Industrial,  economic,  and  general 
commercial  conditions  in  Japan,  China,  and  even 
the  United  Sta^  the  writer  continues,  should 


have  furnished  Korea,  in  view  of  her  natural 
resources,  with  splendid  opportunities  for  profit 
and  advancement.  But,  ''instead  of  this,  we  see 
the  Koreans  univorsally  howling  because  the 
(export  of  rice  and  beans  has  raised  the  price  of 
foodstuffs  at  home/'  If  the  mind  of  the  Korean 
could  be  broadened  to  grasp  ''  something  more 
than  his  immediate  environment,  he  would  equal 
the  Japanese  in  every  line,  excepting,  perhaps, 
that  of  art."  As  it  is,  Dr.  Hulbert  seems  to 
think  the  Korean's  mentSil  ^^wv^wv^'cvX*  ^w^^^\\^v 
contemptible.     H^  »a»^ft,  l\iT\X\<i\  \ 
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He  kuowB  Qothiug  about  tlie  iiit^mlatlonahtp  o( 
Hupply  and  demaad.  He  xees  no  connection  between 
Jftpftneae  Industrial  enterprise  and  Korean  agricultural 
produce.  He  sees  and  knowit  nothing  beyond  tbe  bills 
that  bound  hln  Tislon,  He  hatt  no  faith  in  any  man. 
He  diBtruHts  any  me<1iuni  of  exchange  that  doea  not 
repreflent  in  itself  intrinsic  value.  Within  tbe  limited 
range  of  his  obwrviitiun.  he  \n  mvAy  and  quick  to  take 
advanta^  of  entarfced  opportunity,  and  he  is  a  keen 
Judife  of  relative  valueK.  IIJH  whole  tniinin|{  moeit  to 
prove  tliat  coiiihiiint  Iotifi  i>f  ca[iital  arc.  as  a  rule,  but 
tmpt)  to  catch  hiH  money  and  finally  leave  liim  in  the 
Inrcb.  The  Investnient  of  capital  is  w  pivcarioUH  that 
there  Is  no  indiicemfnt  in  It  nnleiui.  as  in  a  lattery,  a 
man  hasa  chance  to  double  hin  money  in  a  year'K  time. 
Hie  trouble  ties  not  iii  lock  of  eiiertty.  nor  iu  innate 
Isdneivi.  but  ill  cnuvi  ii;noraiicr,  and  iu  liiispiciou  bred 
of  long  centuries  uf  indirection. 


Korea  lias  had  i 


i  covfi 


for  three  thousand  yfars,  and  hu  supplied  Ja- 
pan with  many  of  her  moat  cherished  ideals. 
But  this,  he  helieves.  will  not  prevent  the  Jap- 
anese from  occupying  the  land  and.  while  in 
name  respecting  tlii:  territorial  integrity  of  the 
country,  niakinu;  of  it  a  virtual  protectoiate. 
As  to  the  inimt'diate  future,  Dr.  Hnlbert 
says  : 

Then-  !<hoiilil  lie  a  campaign  of  educaljon.  not  only 
amoiif!  the  Konviiis  ot  the  common  cIohk,  but  am<Hig 
t  he  Japanese  I  >f  the  same  class  as  well.  If  tbe  Koreans 
must  be  taught  that  peaceful  enterprise  »(  the  Japa- 
nese in  Korea  cannot  hurt  them,  the  Japauesc  must  aUo 
be  liiiight  that  the  Koreans  have  exactly  iis  good  a 
right  til  (lerHonal  pnitt-ction  and  immunity  from  petty 
assault  as  the  Japanese  themselves,  and  there  are  some 
who  think  tliu  lower  ranks  of  tbe  Japanese  will  take  s 
lot  of  teac-hiiig  iiloiix  this  line. 


VON    PLKHVF.a  SUCCESSOR:    A  CHANGK  OF  POLICY? 


THE  appointment,  after  uonsiderahle  deluy 
and  hesitation,  of  I'rince  Peter  SviatoiKilk- 
Hirsky  as  minister  <>f  the  interior,  to  succeed 
tbe  late  von  I'lehvc.  is  i^onsidertMi  in  Uussia,  as 
well  as  abroad,  in  circles  familiar  with  the  |Ki- 
litic&l  curn-nta  and  ti^ndeiicit-s  in  the  gi-eat  Slav 
Empire,  a*  a  concession  to  the  liberal  sentiment 
and  to  til"  ixdicies  rfipreseiit.-d  by  de  WiiU).  As 
there  is  no  public  opinion  in  Kussia  in  tlio  West- 
ern sense  of  tlie  phruso.  and  aij  the  e.xprceaions 
and  estiniatfs  of  the  press  ai-e  not  m-cessarily 
indicative  of  fact,  time  alone  can  determine  tlie 
correctness  or  t)aselessn«ss  of  the  pii'vailing  im- 
pression. Itisceitain.  however,  that  Hviatopolk- 
Hirsky  is  not  id<'ntifii'd  with  tbe  poiicical  ideas 
or  tlie  elements  of  whitrli  the  late  minister  whs 
the  most  resolute  and  uncotnpromiainj;  cliaiii- 
piou. 

Sviatopolk  ■  Mirsky's  tmininj^  was  nut  male- 
rially  differenl  Ci-om  that  of  liis  pri'deivsaiir. 
He  was  cliief  of  the  K<mdtirinerie  and  iissistant 
minister  of  tlitj  interior  nnder  .-^ipia^uine.     He 


"f  < 


rtiiin 


He  is  known  lu  ..nle 
and  his  nrord  as  iii 
Ide.  but  not  brilliani 

rtain  ■•  nmdi'ialf '"  opinions. 
1  adniinistrutiir  is  respecW- 
.      ileismit.  as  von  I'Mive 

was.  a    ■slninjr  man. 
toward  oiiciliiition  i 
agtrn-tisiv.-  mei.sures. 
appointnii-nt  s|wlls  x 

"  and  by  nature  he  inclines 

■Hllier  than  tuward  bold  and 

Itui  to  conclude  tlint  liis 

,  prnnimnced  clianfre  of  in- 

ternal  policy  i 

M.  von  Plehve  stond  for  these  thinfxa  prima- 
rily :  Rigid  restriction  of  the  activities  and  func- 
tions of  the  local  or  provincial  bodies. — the 
zematvoa:  discouragemeni  of  all  dirwit  or  indi- 
rect agitation  for  the  i*.\t-nsion  of  the  ri'pri'sen[. 


ative  principle  ;ind  the  introduction  of  Western 
constitutional  and    parliamentary    institutions : 


firm  control  of  the 

lication.  of  thei'mi 

of  *'  parlieularist  " 

nient  of  the  I'olisli  und'.lewish  questions,  which 

meant  the  continued  application  of  special  laws 


tiilication,  or  Kussi- 

e  stern  suppreesiou 

:  vigorous  treat- 


'■'  nimueMrr  (Stattput). 
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and  restrictive  measures  ;  and,  finally,  relentless 
persecution  of  the  disaffected  revolutionary  ele- 
ments. 

A  favorable  view  (which  yet  contains  signifi- 
cant admissions)  of  von  Plehve's  policy  was 
presented  in  the  St.  Petersburg  Novo  ye  Vremya 
by  one  of  the  late  minister-administrator's  inti- 
mate friends,  E.  Bogdanovitch.  Recognizing  that 
von  Plehve's  connection  with  the  "  Third  Sec- 
tion," or  the  **  political  "  police,  had  inevitably 
shaped  his  methods  and  affected  his  judgment, 
the  writer  says  : 

In  no  sense  an  opponent  of  natural  evolution  tending 
toward  the  extension  of  social  co(5peration  in  govern- 
ment, V.  R.  von  Plehve  was  a  convinced  adherent  of 
the  view  that  the  sphere  of  social  activity  should  l)e  con- 
fined, in  the  first  place,  t^  the  proi)er  ordering  of  local 
and  administrative  affairs.  He  attached  great  impor- 
tance to  the  participation  of  local  representatives  in  this 
kind  of  work.  It  is  sufficient  to  point  to  the  part,  as- 
signed to  such  local  representatives  in  the  readjustment 
of  the  status  of  the  peasantry,  and  to  the  creation,  in 
conjunction  with  the  department  of  local  economic  af- 
fairs, of  a  higher  council  composed  in  jMvrt  of  local  men. 
Von  Plehve  considered  his  chief  duty  as  minister  to  be 
the  safeguarding  of  our  governmental  order  from  the 
assaults  of  its  foes,  as  well  as  the  elevation  of  the  stand- 
ard of  life  of  the  masses. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  extreme,  revolutionary 
view  of  von  Plehve's  career  is  set  forth  in  a  proc- 
lamation of  the  Central  Committee  of  Revolu- 
tionary Socialists  published  in  the  (Mvohujhtnu,, 
the  Stuttgai^  organ  of  the  Russian  Constitution- 
aliflts.  In  this  document,  the  assassination  of 
the  minister  is  described  as  an  extra-legal  act  of 
justice,  and  an  indictment  of  five  distinct  counts 
ie  presented  against  him.  lie  is  accused  of 
having  adopted  nieasures  of  unheard-of  repres- 
sion, not  only  against  physical-force  reformers, 
but  against  peasants  and  workmen  whom  autoc- 
racy had  driven  into  unintelligent  revolt,  and 
against  all  liberal  and  advanced  thinkers  of  the 
country ;  of  having  fanned  and  infiamed  the 
prejudices  of  the  ignorant  populace  against 
other  races  inhabiting  Russia,  and  of  having  in- 
8tigftted  the  anti-Jewish  disorders  ;  of  having 
tried  to  establish  ap  international  police  system 
in  the  interest  of  Russian  absolutism  and  de- 
priving Russian  exiles  of  the  riglit  of  asylum  in 
Kurope ;  and,  finally,  of  having  used  his^  quasi- 
dictatorial  powers  to  bring  about  the  war  with 
Japui. 

The  non-revolutionary  reformers  sliare,  in  all 
eaaentials,  this  view  of  von  Plehve's  policies. 
It  is  interesting  to  find  even  Prince  Mestcher- 
sky,  the  leader  of  the  aristocratic  reactionaries 
in  the  press,  warning  von  Plehve's  successor 
against  certain  of  the  late  administrator's  errors 
(if    strategy    and    tactics,     in    Ins   oiyan.    the 


(irazhdanin,  the  prince-editor  declares  that  von 
Plehve  deliberately  concealed  or  withheld  many 
facts  of  consequence  from  the  Czar.     He  says  : 

I  recall  a  question  which  I  once  put  to  the  late  min- 
ister: 

**  Do  you  tell  the  whole  truth  to  the  Czar,  or  do  yon 
exercise  some  selection  ?" 

"No,"  said  the  minister,  '*I  do  not  tell  the  whole 
truth,  because,  if  I  were  to  do  so,  I  might  excite  donbts 
in  the  Czar's  mind  as  to  the  fruitfuluess  of  my  policy.** 

How  much  there  is  in  this  answer  of  the  practical 
pliilosophy  of  self-preservation  in  an  official,  sense ! 
And  yet,  when  one  reflects  upon  its  real  meaning  one  is 
Hpi)alled  at  the  thought  of  the  amount  of  mischief  con- 
ceivably caused  by  the  constant  application  of  this 
principle  of  official  self-interest,  of  the  influence  of  fear 
of  personal  unpleasantness. 

Prince  Mestchersky  further  intimates  that  von 
riehve  was  a  man  of  dark  and  mysterious  ways, 
a  man  who  always  suspected  plots  and  opposi- 
tion, and  who  was  -  <liplomatic "  rather  than 
straightforward  oven  with  his  associates  and 
subordinates.  The  plan  of  mapping  out  a  defi- 
nite, simple,  intelligibh^  course  and  following  it 
frankly  and  openly  was  foreign  to  his  nature. 
He  depended  on  his  intuitions  and  impressions, 
and  exhibited  an  impatience  and  instability 
which  might  liave  seemed  incompatible  with  his 
apparent  coldness  and  formalism.  Prince  Most- 
chersky  advises  the  new  minister  to  put  away 
all  small  arts,  to  speak  and  act  plainly,  and  to  be 
statesman-like  rather  than  •diplomatic.'*  Less 
influential  editors  add.  very  cautitmsly  and  more 
between  than  in  the  lines,  that  the  new  minister 
ought  to  be  more  libonil  and  progressive  as  well. 
Tiu?y  speak  of  the  critical  character  of  the  in- 
ternal situation,  and  hope  that  Prince  Sviato- 
polk-Mirsky  may  do  much  to  relieve  it.  The  by  no 
means  advanced  Xovoye  Vremya  says,  editorially  : 

We  are  now  passing  through  an  historical  crisis 
wiiich  may  influence  t  tie  destiny  of  the  Russian  Empire. 
As  the  military  situation  in  the  far  Blast  becomes  more 
and  more  complicated,  an  opportunity  is  offered  to  oar 
enemies  at  home,  who  are  always  quick  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  any  difficulties  or  reverses  experienced  Iqr 
tlie  Russian  national  government.  Therefore,  we  must 
sliow  hearty  cooperation  in  the  hour  of  trial,  repel  our 
enemies  abrotul,  and  disarm  the  discontented  elements 
Ht  home.  In  order  to  accomplish  the  latter  task,  we 
must  I'etain  all  the  good — especially  the  zemstvo — ^insti- 
tutions,  which  can  only  develop  if  allowed  to  work 
independently. 

An  Italian  View  of  Plehve's  Assassination. 

In  commenting  on  the  assassination  of  von 
Plehve  in  Ilulia  Modcrna  (Kome),  Antonio  Mon* 
zelli  contrasts  the  profound  impression  of  horror, 
of  execration,  even  of  surprise,  which  was  made 
upon  the  world  by  the  fate  of  republican  presi- 
dents like   Carnot  and   McKinlev,  and  of  mo'^ 
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archs  like  Humbert,  and  Rlizabcth  of  Austria, 
with  the  comniL-nts  of  the  press  on  this  last 
act  of  assassination.  The  press  of  Uie  different 
countries,  he  says,  which  reQccta  the  public  mind 
much  more  clearly  than  is  sometimes  thought, 
"  plainly  indifates  the  different  impressions  pro 
duced  by  tli<»  assassination  of  presidents  and 
constitutional  nii'Uiirchs.  innocont  of  wron^;- 
doing,  and  by  the  fate  of  a  minister  like  I'li-livi'. 
Tlio  press  of  Great  Britain,  and  also  that  of 
countries  where  the  jiress  has  less  liberty  and 
feels  the  constraint  of  political  relati'ma,  as  in 
Austria,  Gi'rmany,  and  France,  while  condemn 
ing  tile  aaaassi nation,  has  iH'en  unabh'  tu  refrain 
from  deploring  (Iki  course  taken  by  Plohve  dur 
ing  tho  last  iM-riod  of  his  political  life."  This 
writer  tjuotcs  from  the  Hii,:-i«-ii},  which  is  pub 
tiahed  in  Paris  under  the  editorial  din-eticm  of 
BUch  eminent  men  iis  Hjornaon,  Novicow,  Sal- 
meron,  and  Scignobos. 


The  reigu  oF  lerror  hiu  cloeed  in  terror  and  blood. 
The  victims  uf  RoHtoff,  or  Zlatoaat,  of  KieS,  of  Klahl- 
Deff;  the  gufferiogH  of  Armenln  and  of  Poland;  tht 
wronKH  of  all  the  (treat  and  noble  of  the  country,  have 
been  aven^ced, — Plehve  hiu  heen  killed  by  a  bomb  harled 
by  a  niemlter  of  a  hostile  organlzntion.  The  Joy  of  ail 
those  who  iiiic1er»tnnil  i^enerai  public  opinion  is  iiu> 
bounded.  Since  tlie  fnli  of  Dmitry  Tolstoy,  In  the 
reiKn  of  Alexander  III.,  the  HrHt  High  of  relief  haa  at 
ientnh  t>een  heaved  on  learning  that  Plebve  bos  been 
iiiiule  away  with. 

In  the  modern  world,  he  concludes,  a  despotic 
Hoverument  has  become  an  anachronism. 

It  liuH  been  deriare^l  contrary  to  the  %'ery  nature  of 
iiioiinnily.  Tiie  |>hyHlca1  and  mural  or^uUm  o(  moo 
nlirinkH  from  it  with  abborrence,  nnd  feels  it  quite  in- 
compatible with  that  constant  elevation  of  tlie  Indi- 
vidual which  in  the  Klory  of  our  8(ce.  The  tranquillity, 
the  econiimie  and  pidltieal  progreiw,  of  HuiMiia.  her  UO' 
tiuniil  (treatnesH  and  the  stability  of  the  Romanoff  dy- 
iiaHty,  iiiUHt  paHH  away  unlesa  a  liberal  rlglme  be  Doon 
innUKUnited  in  the  realm  of  the  Csar. 


HAS  RUSSIA  BEEN  THE  VICTIM  OK  ANGLO-SAXON 
IMPERIALISM? 


THE  hopelessness  and  K^oom  reflected  fmm 
the  pages  of  the  Russian  reviews  become 
More  intense  as  the  war  drags  on.  Kven  the  jingo 
fenilletonisis  cannot  remain  oljlivioU!:i  of  the 
dangers  thrcati'mng  iiusaia  at  home  and  abroad. 
This  ia  illustrated  i.y  an  article  by  Prince  Men 
scbikov  in  a  recent  number  of  .Vuc.jt  Vi-i'myn. 
the  well-known  journal  of  St.  Petersburg.  Hav- 
ing been  comi>elled  to  fight,  he  says  : 

I  am  convinced  that  there  is  no  other  way  for  un  to 
achieve  pence  than  by  viKurously  reiK-lliug  our  enemies. 
A  successful  defenhe  un  imr  i>art  would  lirlnxtheus- 
sonuice  of  peac«  fur  half  a  century,  n»  woh  the  vawi  iu 


(ierniAiiy  after  llie  Franco- I'ruiwlau  War,  but  should 
we  fail,  there  will  \re  no  limit  to  the  demands  of  our  eui- 
boldeneil  eneniiuit.  Whoever  shall  dettire  it  will  jola  in 
the  spoliation  uf  Kuwia.  juiit  no  the  Dutch,  the  Porta- 
giiew,  the  Krench,  and  the  EnKHeh  once  dexpoilcd  India, 
and  aH  all  Kuro|iedeHpo1ted  Turkey  and  is  now  denpolling 
China,  I'o  yield  Iu  .tapau  now  would  mean  the  renuD- 
ciation  of  our  imperial  and  national  existence.  But  the 
people  will  hardly  consent  to  such  suicide.  Our  genen- 
tion  hti.t  Hcnrcely  any  right  to  decide  this  question  for 
RuHsIa,  fur  Knwiia  I)p1otikh<  not  only  to  the  present,  but 
also  tu  the  past  and  the  future.  .  ,  ,  Let  us  be  strong, 
then,  I>et  uk  be  thoroutihly  armed,  let  u«  be  noble ;  Irt 
UR  nut  \k  <leterred  hy  haii]  worli,  by  the  sacriUce  of 
t^,  by  the  sacridce  of  lite  ll«;it,  U>  uphold  Rnwla. 
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THE    Bl'OBUAR   OP   AMEBIOAN    IMPERIALISM. 

Perceiving  tliat  nowlicre  else  i>ut  in  Asia,  tlie 
greatest  of  cuntin»"ntB  jui.1  tin;  craille  of  iiian- 
kintl,  a  partition  of  land  was  tu  take  place. 

America,  he  goes  on.  has  at  ono  l>ouud  ap- 
pniadicd  the  scene  of  jiartition.  In  April,  1«98, 
America  attacked  t^pain.  and  in  two  iiiontbB 
was  already  firmly  cstaljliBlit'd  in  Cnija,  but 
a  step  or  two  from  Panama,  tlie  front  gate  tu 
tUe  I'acifip  Ocean.  On  the  12th  of  August,  a 
preliminary  agreement  was  made  in  Wasliington, 
and  in  Decemlier  peace  was  coDclud<-d  and  the 
treaty  signed  in  i'aris.  Less  than  six  years 
have  passed  sinci-  then,  and  thi"  world  is  diviiled 
into  two  com  hi  nations.  America,  England,  and 
Japan  are  under  the  flag  of  the  ''open  door" 
and  are  seizing  trado  supremacy  from  the  hands 
of  the  old  ('ontinental  powers.  It  was  for  this 
reason,  he  insists,  that  war  hroke  out  in  the  far 
East.  The  predictions  of  tlie  American  pn-ss 
have  been  realized,  ho  continues. 

Had  the  European  represeutativeH  in  Wushhigtuu 
paid  att«Dtian  to  the  vox  popull,  the  pruxs,  they  would 
have  underxlood  in  time  the  direction  that  history  wan 
taking.  They  would  have  understood  why.  Id  the 
peace  conimisHion  at  ParlH,  Secretary  of  Stut«  Hay 
placed  the  knife  at  the  throat  or  the  HpauiHh  repretwut- 
Btlve,  until  he  at  last  grabbed  from  Spain,  (or  the  Kum 
of  twenty  miUluu  dullarx,  the  rhilippine  archipelago, 
that  magnificent  outpost  of  China.  Americn'x  nianeu- 
Ter  wAH  xo  clear  to  many  that  in  March  of  IttKt  year,  nt  a 
dinner  f(iven  by  our  cousul-geiiernl  in  Xew  York,  the 
follnwliift  prediction  was  made:  "For  the  Keirice  which 
our  diplomacy  ha.H  juHt  rcndereil  to  Amcricn  in  the 
Venezuelan  conHicI  we  xliall  in  Ickh  than  a  yi-ar  have  to 
pay,  in  the  far  KnHt,  a  milliard  <i(  nihleM  and  a  Htn'am 
of  Ruwiian  bloixl.  .  .  .  Tiiis  war,  nn  wivs  piTi'i'lved  liy 
many,  was  preintrwi  in  America.  In  IIKM,  a  PreMiUeii- 
tlal  election  Is  to  take  place.  The  candidate<i  for  Ibe 
ofBce  of  President  were  picked  in  March.  The  Kepuli- 
llcan  party  and  Roosevelt  found  it  necennary  to  warn 
the  people  early  in  February  of  the  lianKeroun  roli^of 
Rutnin.  Japan  would  have  to  engap-  lier  in  a  ileadly 
conflict.  At  the  lime  when  Kiiwia  will  Ijenlti  to  trans- 
port to  the  EaHt  hiindredH  of  thouMmdx  of  her  houh  tu 
death  and  the  terrible  work  of  deHlTuction,  we  Nhnll  sr^ 
range  for  you  n  maf^lfleent  feNl.ival  of  i>eneeful  indus- 
try at  Sl^  I^uiH.  and  later,  on  the  .irch  of  chaoH  and 
death,  our  dlploniiKy  will  open  befun?  yon  the  wident 
fleld  for  (he  display  of  ynur  enenty. 


At  the  time  when,  aeeording  tu  fount  von 
Bulow,  all  Knrope  was  fiurprised  at  the  middi-n 
outbreak  of  war.  the  inevitable  rupture  vun 
known  in  America — even  a  IVw  days  beforehand. 
continues  this  writer.  The  .Vmencim  uiercliaiits 
in  Chink,  lie  has  been  informed,  st^pfx'd  their  cou: 
fligninents  to  Port  .Vrthuian  early  as  th":ilKt  ni 
January.  On  tlie.ve  of  tin-  .lapamw  attaik.  "ii 
jVbniarv  fi-7.  a  citl.legriim  wii«  r.-ci-ivid  in  .New 


From  FbvMcItu  (Turin). 

— 'k    from    Tokio     announcing    the    proposeil 
attack,  yi't  this  nu'ssage  of  Renter's  Agency  w»s 
"    ited  to  Russia. 


If  the  outbreak  of  war  wa.s  useful  to  President 
Roosevelt  in  March,  it  will  be  even  more  useful  to  bim 
at  the  time  of  the  elections,  lu  November.  JuBtatlbU 
time,  with  the  arrival  of  the  Baltic  fleet  in  the  Eaat,  wc 
should  exiiectthe  appearance  from  behind  the  Japanne 
McreeiiH  of  the  chief  actors  In  UiIei  drama.  The  shakitr 
the  chancoN  of  the  Republican  party,  the  greater  Uw 
likellhooil  of  an  external  confiict  before  the  electloni, 
and  the  nioreseoure  the  candidacy  of  RoowTelt,  (I* 
greater  the  probability  of  conflict  after  1^  electtoiu 
He  ix  a  warm  partixan  of  the  fanhlonable  and  attractln 
policy  of  impci'ialism.  He  gave  Panama  to  America 
He  gave  an  outlet  to  the  Illimitable  national  gmdaccn- 
niulaleil  through  a  whole  century.  Roowrelt  Ii  tk 
candidate  of  that  mighty  oligarchy  whleh  hw  kaf 
ruled  America.  They  are  the  owuera  of  the  triMti^  Ik 
kingK  ii[  iiidiixtry,  the  renowned  circle  of  fonr  ktu- 
dred.  PonwsHing  a  capital  of  thirty  milliard^  thiT 
have  a  net-  annual  incuiiie  of  three  mlUlBrda.  gnaUr 
than  that  of  any  great  power.  The  entire  poUer  of 
America  Ih  in  their  hands.  They  are  the  owners  of  most 
of  the  newH|iapvrH  nnil  perlodlcalx,  they  are  the  inapin- 
tlon  uf  puhlie  opinion,  bitter  eneraieii  of  Europe  In  all  tbr 
world-iii.trkets.  But  Rusxia  in  their  particular  enemy  ix 
the  griiln  markets  and  in  the  far  Eaxt.  To  remove  Rn^- 
Hia  from  Kuroiie  and  from  China  Ih  the  xecret  paaswual 
of  the  AnierlcHiis.  "The  Paclllc  Ocean  must  becomewi 
.-Vmeriean  lake."  This  ilream,  grand  almoHt  to  abminl- 
Ity,  Is  Hpoken  of  publicly.  America  and  England  air 
reprexenteil  here  as  the  two  wings  of  a  unlvereal  powtr. 
Great  forces  are  at  work  In  the  two  countries  to  etfect 
the  union  of  atl  Aiitflo-Saxons  Into  a  single  political  en- 
tity. And  why  shuulil  this  be  Impossible  where  ibe 
same  lamtuaKe.  cuhure,  faith,  and  institutions  axbl! 
lu  anticliiatiim  of  thin  giguntiu  union,  America  and 
Knglanil  havi-  iiinuaiirated  a  war,  as  yet  hidden,  witk 
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the  weakest  of  tbe  nuval  powers,  but  tbe  most  daager- 
ous  for  them  on  the  Continent.  FootiHh  Japan  was  eeat 
out  aaaOreuhlp;  when  all  her  (orceHHhall  lie  exhausted. 
other  fleets  and  other  armies  will  taku  their  place,  anrl 
Ihe  power  o(  Russia  will  be  trusht-d. 


"Why  is  all  lliia?  Whut  has  Kussiii  <loin-  t.. 
England  and  America'/  Thosu,  siiyn  M.  .Men- 
scliikov,  are  naive  ijiu-stiona,  Hiwsiiji  oci-utiies 
orie-sixtli  o(  the  earth's  terriluiy, — tliat  is  Iwr 
LTiiiie.  Russia  is  growiug  fast. — tliut  is  lior 
siu.  ■'  Russia  Iiail  the  audiicity  to  i-oun!  in  <\r- 
fense  of  ("hina."  All  this  the  AiiginSasoiiH 
c-iiuld  not  l>ear. 

Russia  is  t«i  deeply  involved  in  Asia,  luoru  ileeply 
than  any  other  power ;  and  she  alone  U  in  the  way  of 
llie  tprand   plan   for   the  coniiuest  of  that  (■ontitii^ni. 


ItuHHia  must  be  driven  out  from  eastern  Silteria  and  be 
thrown  iMck  from  the  PaciHc  Ocean.  With  tbe  defeat 
of  Russia.  China  will  become  tbe  prey  of  England  and 
America,  like  Indiaaiid  tbe  Philippines.  Having  secured 
piiHsession  of  the  yellow  race,  bnvinf;  oi^anlzed  it  tor 
military  purposes,  tbe  Au(i;lo-Saxun  wilt  easily  conquer 
the  krenilin  uf  mankind— Ku rope.  You  niay  think  that 
thiM  is  a  nitchtniare,  yet  it  is  already  being  realized,  and 
is  being  played  accimlinK  to  scale.  The  whole  new 
wurlil  is  alrenily  in  the  possession  of  the  Anglo-Saxonx. . 
Simtli  AiiieriL-a  is  merely  a  lull  wagKinKat  Ihe  pleasure 
uf  North  America.  Australia  and  Africa  an  in  the 
haud4  of  Knglanil.  and  the  best  part  uf  Asia  is  like- 
wise In  her  liauils.  IIow  much  is  there  left?  Two 
more  |H>nls  to  In;  takun — China  and  Kussia — and  what 
then  could  Europe  do  when  surrounded  on  all  sides, 
plnniltTHl  find  impoverished . 


If  Russia 
ill-  first  ran 
It'  fitiiduili- 


ivallv 


u'ishiis  tu  ri'iiiuiu  a  [jowei 
i<l''[)en<lc!nt  anil  iniglity  n 
lUSt  kec|>  n  Mliur[>  watch. 


of 


SOMK  RESULTS  OF   FRANCK'S  STRUGGLK  WITH   THE  ROMAN 
CHURCH. 

AX  anonymoua  writer  in  the  .\'ii-iv't  A 
{Rome),  who  claims  i.j  speak  willi  i 
less  Butliority,  in  treiLling  of  t)i>r  \in'.s> 
ture  lii'tween  the  Frouch  Uovcti 


•  isl,Ol«  ,MV  .■> 

[pci-tftl  H.  take 

,.  fuiil    k>y»lt 

y    to   tfie  govei 

fnuctii.nari.-! 

*    <l(     lllf     HlHtO 

Vatican,  i 


trks  that,  in  eiiiti-  of  llx'  foniuila 


ofr 


ch 


8tat(! " — the 


.  frf 


always  Im  (.-oiiflkts 
hotwoen  llm  I'cclcsi- 
asticnl  and  civil  an- 
thuritii'S  so  long  as 
rhurch  and  Statu 
arc  not  niadn  aliao- 
luti;ly  BC]iarati;  and 
distinct.  Tliuftrfat 
stutnUinK-l.lwk  in 
the  relationship  bo- 
twee  n  the  French 
Uovenmicntand  tlie 
Vatican,  he  goes  on 
to  say,  has  lu-en  the 
(.'..nc'irdat  of  Na- 
poh'on  I.,  which 
seemed  to  be  basfd 
u|ion  mutual  ciin- 
cessitms  and  tin;  es- 
tablishmi^nt  of  mutual  right.  The  Concordat 
si'cwred.  nominally,  the  liberuy  of  the  Catholic 
t.'hiirch  in  France.  The  rivil  gfiverninenl  n-' 
served  to  itself  the  right  of  nominating  iirch 
liiflhops  and  bistioiis.  Hut  the  institution  in 
hiirh  efcjeBiHstical  offices  is  lodged  in  the  Papal 


(Died  AogUBt  111.) 

Till'  lute  Fmneh  statesman. wlio. 

when  tirciDlcr.  bmuitht  in  snil 

HKS'nrtt   tliu  rellgluuB  cuUKrc- 
Katlons. 
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well  as  of  tlie  (Church,  aod  ovon  French  car- 
dinals receive  their  instructions  from  tho  niin- 
irtry  in  Paris  before  joining  the  conclnvb  at 
Rome,  and  cannot  even  leave  their  own  diocesr 
for  the  purpose  of  vieiting  Rome  without  the 
consent  of  the  government.  This  is  all  pro 
vided  for  in  the  Napoleonic  Concordat,  and 
snch  difficulties  as  have  occurred  in  the  cases  of 
the  Bishops  of  Laval  and  Dijon,  both  of  whom 
are  under  the  censure  of  the  Vatican,  while  they 
are  supported  by  the  French  Government,  "can 
only  be  put  a  stop  to  by  the  repudiation  of  the 
Concordat  of  1801,  which  repudiation  would 
be  strongly  opposed  by  many  high  ecclesiastical 
functionaries  in  France,  notably  by  Cardinal 
Uatbieu." 

Even  the  government  o(  France  finds  in  tbe  Con- 
Gordiit  a  weapon  by  which  to  oppose  the  political  agita- 
tion in  which  Church  functionaries  am  often  t«mpted 
to  engage.  .  .  .  The  separation  which  logic  and  reason 
seem  to  demand  betwcea  Cburch  and  State,  not  only  In 
Prance,  but  in  all  other  countries,  Protestant  as  well 
as  Catholic,  in  tbe  wurcl  of  the  future :  bvcaoae  fiUtli 
and  politics  ar?,  in  tlie  modern  world,  two  extreme 
poles,  which,  it  they  arc  not  actually  irreconcilable, 
are  neverthelesa  entirely  independent. 

Aa  to  tlis  Temporal  Power. 

The  Paris  Figaro  quotes  Cardinal  Ueiry  dal 
Val  as  saying,  m  regard  to  the  temporal  powor ' 

Ry  the  way.  ]f>t  me  t«ll  yon  that  we  do  not  11^ 


term.  The  general  public  should  clearly  uoderataoil 
that  the  Holy  See  demands  only  that  material  independ- 
ence which  is  indispensable  to  tbe  maintenance  of  iti 
mural  Independence.  It  needs  certain  facilities  (or  111 
intercourse  with  the  400,000,000  Catholics  scattered  ont 
the  earth.  The  term  "temporal  power"  does  not  el- 
prees  that  indepeudence  and  those  laollitles.  Temptnal 
I>ower  implies  administration  in  general,  comprisliig 
that  of  Justice,  finances,  police,  and  nnmerons  tlilDgt 
which  may  be  dispensed  with  by  the  Holy  See-  But  It 
cannot  dispense  with  its  material  indepondence.  Thst 
is  a  fact  which  must  be  made  known. 

French  Civilization  and  th«  Monk*. 
An  analysis  of  tbe  influence  of  mDnaaticum 
on  French  civilization,  by  Joaeph  Ageorges,  ap- 
pears in  tbe  Revue  Ginirah  (BrasselB).  It  ia 
impossible  for  modern  historians,  even  of  the 
most  biased  sectarian  views,  he  writes,  to  denj 
the  importance  of  the  rAle  played  by  the  reli- 
gious orders  in  French  civilization.  It  bu 
been  a  wonderfully  significant  r6te,  Tn  tlu* 
Middle  Ages,  the  monks  were  the  mainitay  of 
agriculture  and  industry,  and  the  hope  of  lean- 
ing. Their  abodes  formed  centers  of  a^cnl- 
ture  and  of  industry  which  soon  beountt  M* 
center*  of  population.  Their  farma  wad  iadnfr 
trikl  HtabliahmflnU  wen  alwftya  the  whotdi  te 
tnlniBg  tin  pauutry  in  thrilt,  jAtiaaOk^  tfA 
-"*""""'"     Koteovu,  the  Bumks  w      '*' 
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rere  the  first  to  organize  public  benevo- 
And  all  this  in  addition  to  the  religious 
fcion  which  was  their  main  task. 

I  French  Conflrrefiratlons  in  Belsrlum. 

riter  in  the  Revue  Bleue,  M.  Dumont- 
1,  sees  a  grave  problem  for  Belgium  in 
wdon  of  that  country  by  the  French  re- 
orderB  since  their  expulsion  from  France. 
fBur  1900,  before  the  exodus  from  France 
tte  number  of  convents  and  monasteries 
jbun  was  2,221,  with  37,684  monks  and 
Stetistics  since  the  invasion  from  France 
ot  yet  been  published,  but  M.  Dumont- 
I  MlieTes  that  they  will  show  an  alarming 
Bu     Belgium,  he  reminds  us,  already  has 


a  religious  problem  more  or  less  acute  in  the 
fact  that  its  population  is  about  evenly  divided 
between  Catholics  and  Protestants.  The  inva- 
sion from  France  will  disturb  the  balance.  He 
has  noted  this  influence  in  the  last  parliamentary 
election,  in  which  the  Liberal  party  lost  an  un- 
usually large  number  of  seats.  In  conclusion, 
he  declares  that,  whatever  may  be  the  origin  of 
her  civilization,  Belgium  remains  a  province  of 
France  in  the  moral  sense.  **A11  the  social 
movements,  all  the  French  maladies,  have  their 
reciprocal  influence  in  Belgium,  and,  despite 
events  of  the  hour,  the  Belgian  Liberals  can  see, 
in  the  present  an ti -clerical  current  which  is  now 
sweeping  over  the  republic,  a  happy  sign  of  a 
near  victory  for  their  party." 


MARCHAND  AND  KITCHENER  AT  FASHODA. 


i  effleial  report  of  the  Marchand  mission 
)  central  and  northern  Africa,  in  1897-98, 
t  to  be  published.  Preliminary  to  its  ap- 
M^  the  Figaro  (Paris)  prints  an  interview 
>lonel  Marchand,  recounting,  in  his  own 
how  the  gallant  Frenchman  met  General 
ler  at  Fashoda,  in  August,  1898,  and  how 
ly  war  between  England  and  France  was 
..  The  meeting  between  the  two  men  was 
ic,  but  fully  as  dramatic  is  Colonel  Mar- 
I  description.  Kitchener  announced  him- 
khe  Sirdar  of  the  Egjrptian  army,  who  had 
immissioned  to  raise  the  Egyptian  flag  at 
a.  Marchand  declared  himself  a  major 
Trench  army,  awaiting,  at  Fashoda,  orders 
is  government.  Could  these  conflicting 
.8  be  reconciled  ?  The  following  conver- 
;ook  place : 

ast  plaDt  the  flag  of  his  Highness  the  Khedive 

\,  at  Fashoda,  major." 

general,  I  am  ready  to  hoist  it  myself  on  the 

the  fort,  major.  ^ 

imot  permit  that,  general,  for  the  flag  is  already 

;  what  if  my  instructions  prescribed  hoisting  on 
the  flag  of  his  Highness  the  Khedive  f  ** 
ould  be  obliged  to  resist,  general." 
I  you  aware,  major,  that  war  between  England 
nee  might  follow  from  this  affair  ? " 

:hand  declares  that  he  bowed  at  this,  but 
thing.  General  Kitchener  also  said  noth- 
le  arose. 

as  very  pale.  I  arose  also.  He  cast  his  eye  over 
erons  flotilla,  where  his  men,  who  mustered  at 
0  thousand,  were  huddled  together.  Then  he 
lack  toward  our  fort,  on  the  summit  of  which 
» could  be  M>en  glintening.    After  this  inspec- 


tion, the  general,  with  a  wide  movement  of  his  arm  over 
his  flotilla,  and  dropping  his  hand  in  the  direction  of 
our  fort,  said,  slowly : 

**  Major,  the  supremacy ^ 

"General,  military  supremacy  can  only  be  estab- 
lished by  combat." 

**  Tou  are  right,  major,  and  yet  I  must  hoist  the  flag 
of  the  Khedive.    You  do  not  want  it  on  the  fort } " 

"  It  is  impossible,  general.  Place  it  over  the  village." 

General  Kitchener  then,  says  Major  Mar- 
chand, recovered  his  good-humor  suddenly,  and 
they  both  took  "  a  whiskey  and  soda.''  A  cou- 
ple of  hours,  spent 
*  in  the  discussion 
of  French  poli- 
tics, in  which  the 
Briton  was  able  to 
give  the  French- 
man considerable 
news  about  his 
own  country 
which  had  trans- 
pired since  the 
departure  of 
the  expedition, 
passed  pleasant- 
ly. Then  word 
came  from  Parle, 
and  the  gallant 
^ATchandy  de- 
wining  Kitchen- 
er's offer  of  trans- 
portation down 
the  Nile,  continued  his  lonely  journey  eastward 
across  the  Dark  Continent.  So  far  as  the  prin- 
cipals were  concerned,  the  Fashoda  incident  was 
closed.  France  and  England  had  not  b 
friendship. 


MAJOR  MARCHAND. 

(French  explorer  and  army  officer.) 
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GERMANY'S  RADICAL  TAX  REFORM. 


ONE  does  not  expect  the  German  Govern- 
ment or  Emperor  William  to  sympathize 
with  the  doctrines  of  Henry  George  or  any  other 
radical  reformer.  What  will  these  reformei-s 
think  of  the  remarkable  experiment  instituted 
by  the  German  Government  in  its  Chinese  set 
tlement  or  colony,  Kiao-Chau  ?  Some  comment 
has  been  made  upon  this  **  new  departure,"  but 
a  fuller  account  of  it  is  given,  curiously  enough, 
in  a  Russian  monthly,  the  Vyestnik  Kvropy,  the 
leading  Liberal  review  of  St.  Petersburg,  by  a 
writer  who  signs  himself  "P.  M.  Blank." 

It  is,  of  course,  a  notorious  fact,  he  says,  that 
with  the  growth  of  cities  the  value  of  land  con- 
stantly rises,  so  that  owners  of  vacant  lots  and 
speculators  reap  *<  unearned  increments  "  at  the 
expense  of  the  community  as  a  whole,  as  well  as 
of  the  tenants  of  the  buildings  that  are  sooner 
or  later  erected.  The  injustice  of  this  state  of 
affairs  is  recognized  by  many  municipalities,  but 
it  has  been  found  almost  impossible  to  change 
the  system.  In  its  Chinese  possession,  the  im- 
perial government  was  able  to  make  a  fresh 
start.  There  were  no  vested  rights  to  respect, 
and  the  military  authorities  have  imposed  this 
rale  :  Where  the  value  of  land  increases  in  con- 
sequence of  general  progress,  and  not  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  owner*s  effort,  a  tax  equal  to  33^  per 
cent,  of  the  unearned  increment  is  levied  on  the  lot 
in  addition  to  the  ordinary  tax  paid  by  real  estate. 


In  a  report  to  the  Reichstag,  this  innovation 
is  justified,  as  follows  ; 

Thanks  to  this  measure,  the  administration  receiTcn 
a  share  of  the  increased  values  without  smothering 
private  enterprise.  If  the  land  values  do  not  rise,  the 
administration  gets  nothing.  When  they  rise  through 
causes  having  no  connection  with  the  activities  of  the 
owners,  but  related  to  the  general  development  of  the 
locality  due  to  governmental  and  social  effort,  then 
the  government  or  the  community,— and  in  this  case 
the  interests  of  these  are  identical, — should  obtain  its 
share.  We  think  it  is  moderate  to  claim  one-third  for 
the  administration  while  leaving  two-thirds  of  the  un- 
earned increment  to  the  private  owners. 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  this,  says  the  Russian 
writer,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  all  the  '<  bour- 
geois "  and  conservative  parties  in  the  Reichstag 
approved  the  measure  without  reservation.    The 
leader  of  the  extreme  Right  intimated  that  the 
government  might  well  have  demanded  50  per 
cent,  of  the  unearned  increment,   while  Eugen 
Richter,  the  confirmed  <<  Manchester  "  individu- 
alist, praised  the  policy  which,  as  ho  thought 
would   to  a   certain  extent  interfere  with  the 
piivate  exploitation  of  imperial  enterprises  that 
theoretically  are  undertaken  for  the  benefit  of 
the  whole  nation.     The  Vyestnik  Evropy  writer 
observes  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  local  an 
tonomy  in  the  German  Empire  and  no  little 
freedom  of  sociological  experimentation. 


IRELAND'S  INDUSTRIAL  RESOURCES. 


AN  industrial  future  of  bright  colors  is  pre- 
dicted for  Ireland  by  ^umas  MacManus 
in  an  article  in  Donahoe's  Magazine.  The  "  cot- 
tage industries,"  he  believes,  will  be  most  bene- 
ficial at  present.     He  says  : 

I  believe  the  cottage  induBtries,  whereat  boys  and 
gills  would  perform  ihiir  work  around  the  sacred 
stones  of  their  father's  hearth,  would  bring  with  them 
\ij  far  the  greatest  amount  of  truly  happy  prosperity. 
When  I  look  to  the  great  manufacturing  centers  of 
Sugland  and  Scotland,  and  know,  as  I  do  know,  the 
•lipalling  amount  of  drunkenness,  wretchedness,  mis- 
ery, and  vice  of  all  kinds  in  these  manufacturing  cities, 
I  say  in  my  heart,  **May  God  preserve  us  from  such 
aggregations  of  feu^ries,  misery,  and  degradation." 
And  I  say,  rather  than  introduce  such  degradation  into 
our  country,  I  would  prefer  to  see  our  people  remain 
in  al^ect  poverty,  since  in  that  poverty  they  have  ever 
nfcalned  an  elevation  of  soul  and  a  gentleness  and  hap- 
pfnessof  heart  that  is  beyond  all  riches. 


:ing  of  industrial  occupations  for  Irish 
llirla,  Mr.  MacManus  says  : 


Shirt-making  is  a  home  industry,  to  a  laxge  eztesl 
limited  to  an  area  of  thirty  miles*  radius  from  the  ei^ 
of  Derry,— which  city  is  the  headquarters  of  it.  Spiif* 
ging,  or  embroidering,  of  muslins  and  linens  Is  ohMy  * 
northern  industry  also,  and  is  practised  paiticalariy  1b 
the  counties  of  Donegal  and  Down.  It  gives  the  girif 
of  the  household  much  work  to  do,  but  at  a  very  pooHf 
paid  rate.  If  a  girl  sit  at  it  all  the  day  long  (in  wUib 
case  it  is  an  occupation  trying  upon  the  health  and  eye- 
sight), she  might  earn  a  shilling  for  a  day's  work.  SosM 
girls  do  sit  at  it  so,  following  sprigging  as  an  ooenps- 
tion ;  but  they  are  few.  As  a  general  rote,  giris  taki 
up  their  sprigging  at  intervals  of  their  worky  and  npos 
npare  evenings,  and  thus  they  make  use  of  tiiiie  tM 
otherwise  might  be  wasted  to  turn  for  ihemselveB  a  fcv 
shillings  that  will  help  to  purchase  articles  of  droa 
Lace-making^  which,  so  far,  has  been  intvodnoed  is 
Ireland  only  to  a  very  limited  ezteBt,--ln  a  Hbw  plasM 
here  and  there  over  the  island,— is  a  mneh  mofe  pfoH- 
able  employment  than  spriggini^  bat  it  needs  a  joogv 
iHPprentioeship.  Irish  girls,  thon^  ate  paitiealariy 
deft,  and  I  believe  that  if  laoe-making  wete  Introdnerf 
much  more  widely  it  would  flourish  In  Ixelaiid.  Graehst- 
ing  has  not  been  widely  introdnfisd.  KnitUnia  wMA 
all  the  Irish  girhi  can  dO)  is  the  wont  paid  of  all  tfei 
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bone  oocnpatioiui.  Irish  women  do  their  kutlting  (or 
Bngliah  honse*  In  eompeUtton  with  Gngllsh  macbiae 
Hbopa.  Th«  maehlDe  work  is,  of  course,  not  r«niot«1;  to 
b«  compared  witb  the  Irish  womeo's  IifldiI  work,  yet, 
strttuge  to  Bay,  tbey  are  paid  for  band  work  prices  that 
are  not  much  higher  than  are  given  for  machine  work. 

INDCBTRIES  THAT   BHOW    PROOREBS. 

He  eeee  much  hope  in  the  paper-making  in- 
dostry,  which  has  greatly  increased  during  the 
past  five  years,  anil  which  ia  '-certain  to  in- 
crease still  more  in  future,  as  the  Irish  indus- 
trial revival  coerces  newspaper  proprietors  &s 
_  well  as  private  individuals  to  support  home  in 
preference  to  foreign  manufacture-"  Soap- 
making  has  also  increased  considerably.  (If 
other  indnstries,  he  says  : 

It  wonld  almost  Beem  that  the  Irish  shoemaker  was 
goiog  to  become  a  man  ot  the  past.  Shoemakiug  was 
acone  time  a  great  and  flourisbing  trade  in  Ireland. 
That  time  is  gone,  and  now  we  Bnd  only  cobblers  where 
formerly  were  shoemakers.    The  Importation  of  tbe 


rureiii;!]  ready-made  Hboe,— the  English  shoe,  the  Scotoh 
shoe,  and  the  American  shoe,— and  lt«  general  adop- 
tion by  our  people,  great  and  small,  ruined  tbe  country 
Bhoemaher.  The  lailor  has  been  affected  in  like  man- 
tier.  though  not  to  a  like  degree. 


Ire 


.nd  lia 


'  Ijeen  admitted  by  authorities 
to  be  rich  in  minerals.  A  couple  of  hundred 
years  ago,  many  mines  were  worked,  but  in  the 
troublous  limes  these  mines  were  allowed,  one 
by  one,  to  fall  into  disuse,  and  were  never 
opened  again.  Ireland  has  silver,  copper,  and 
lead  in  abundance,  which  only  need  enterprise 
and  capital  to  bring  them  to  the  surface.  Ilkere 
ie  also  a  fair  amount  of  coal  in  places  scattered 
all  over  the  island — both  stone-coal  and  wood- 
coal.  Some  of  it,  concludes  this  writer,  is  con- 
tinuously being  raised,  but  it  is  being  worked 
in  too  petty  and  too  unenterprising  a  faahioa 
either  to  attract  the  attention  of  outsiders  or 
to  pay  sufficiently  well  those  who  are  engaged 


THE  WHITE  VS.  THE  BLACK  AND  THE  YELLOW  RACES. 


LEADERS  of  Japanese  opinion  have  vigor- 
ously asserted  that  the  war  with  Russia 
is  in  no  sense  "  a  race  war,"  or  a  war  between 
different  civilizations.  A  Russian  professor,  I. 
A.  Sikorsky,  undertakes  to  show  "scientifically  " 
that  the  war  has  assumed,  and  inevitably  must 
assume,  precisely  that  character.  In  an  elabo- 
rate article  in  a  quarterly,  Voprixi  Psirhologiy 
(Questions  of  Psychology),  St-  Petersburg,  he 
discusses  racial  differences  witli  special  refer- 
ence to  the  present  conflict  in  the  far  East. 

He  begins  by  postulating  the  fact  of  the  per- 
sistence or  permanence  of  the  more  typical  racial 
characters.  What  we  know  of  prehistoric  man 
proves  this  persistence.  Not  only  external  dif- 
ferences— the  color  of  the  skin  and  hair,  etc. — 
bat  also  the  form  and  proportions  of  the  skele- 
ton and  its  various  parts,  of  the  white,  black,  and 
yellow  races  have  remained  what  they  were  in 
the  remotest  past  The  Egyptian  or  the  Jew  of 
to-day  is  exactly  what  he  was  in  the  days  of 
which  ancient  Egyptian  tombs  have  left  us  a 
record.  Thousands  of  years  have  not  changed 
the  physical  characteristics  of  the  Mongolian,  as 
the  bones  of  the  skeleton  attest.  Even  more  im- 
portant is  the  fact  that  psychical  and  moral  traits 
are  just  as  permanent.  The  modem  Jew  is  like 
the  Jew  painted  by  tbe  biblical  prophets.  The 
French  psychologist,  Ribot,  after  citing  a  passage 
from  Julins  Cnsar  descriptive  of  the  ancient 
Gaol,  exclaims:  "Who,  in  this  characterization. 
will  not  recogaize  the  modem  Frenchman  t " 


Even,  continues  Professor  Sikorsky,  when  dis- 
similar races  unite  to  form  a  given  nation,  and 
intennarriage  and  mutual  assimilation  follow, 
the  result  is  not  the  production  of  a  mean  type, 
but  tbe  development  of  a  type  having  the  re- 
spective and  marked  qualities  of  both  or  all  of 
the  consolidated  races. 

Nationality  is  thus  a  biological  fact.  It  is  as 
distinctive  as  race,  and  each  nation  does  well  to 
assert  itself  and  struggle  for  its  integrity  and 
individuality,  as  well  as  for  an  extension  of  its 
power  and  influence.  Of  course,  the  higher  the 
nation,  the  more  legitimate  is  this  struggle  for 
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aapramMy,  »  BtruggLe  aeconded  by  nature  her- 
wlf.  Nfttnre,  indeed,  aims  at  improveTnent.  In 
the  human  vorld,  she  strives  to  evolve  the  highest 
^lecies,  mentally  and  morally.  She  has  rele- 
nted the  Hun  and  the  Mongol  to  the  rear  and 
given  the  first  place  to  superior  racee.  Attila 
once  conquered  all  Europe,  but  vhere  now  are 
tboee  tumble  warriors  wliom  he  led  7  They  are 
veiy  modest  inhabitants  of  a  section  of  Siberia. 
n»e  once  formidable  Mongolians  have  been  trans- 
foimed  into  very  ordinaiy  Tartars.  Nature  has 
■spplanted  them  ;  their  physical  and  psychical 
timits  were  foand  wanting  with  respect  to  the 
aeedfl  of  advancing  civilization. 


erPKBioBiTT  I 


r   THE    WHITE    BACE. 


It  ia  possible,  then,  to  jndge  quite  objectively 
the  respective  claims  of  the  races  now  in  poBses- 
Bon  of  the  world's  arena.  Comparative  study 
diovB  ttiat  by  virtue  of  the  biological  and  psy' 
dKilogical  laws  of  development,  the  white  races 
are  destined  to  dominate  the  future.  The  black 
iBoe  is  the  lowest,  especially  in  an  intellectual 
■  vsy.  The  yellow  race  is  somewhat  higher,  more 
ipfted.  but  by  no  me*ns  the  equal  of  the  white. 
The  yellow  peoples  are  energetic  and  peraever- 
mK,  but  they  have  created  neither  science  nor 


art,  and  the  love  of  intellectual  labor,  the 
sion  for  culture,  and  the  profound  need  of  km 
edge  are  unknown  to  them.  They  are  imitat 
fanatical,  and  clever,  but  they  have  no  creative 
agination — no  emotional  wealth,  as  it  were^ 
their  inferiority  is  unmistakable.  The  idea! 
the  many*sided  development  of  mankind  ii 
charge  of  the  white  races,  especially  in  the  yoi 
est  and  most  vigorous  of  them,  and  in  a  con 
between  such  a  race  and  a  yellow  one  natnr 
with  the  former,  and  the  sympathy  of  civil 
tion  should  be  on  the  same  Bide. 

Coming  to  the  Russo-Japanese  war,  Profei 
Sikorsky  says  that  Russia's  mission  in  Asia  ii 
empty  formula.  Undeniably,  Russia  has  spi 
European  culture  among  the  yellow  peoplei 
the  far  East,  and  her  advance  has  been  grad 
inevitable,  dictated  by  biological  necessity. 
hundreds  of  years  she  has  carried  on  bucc 
fully  the  process  of  peaceful  penetration 
asBimilatJon,  and  she  has  been  doing  the  wor! 
civilization  at  large.  Japan  is  of  an  infe: 
race,  and  her  triumph  would  be  unnatural, 
triumph  of  reaction  and  inferiority.  The  ■ 
is  in  the  deepest  sense  a  racial  war,  and  the  E 
sian  represents  the  cause  of  the  white  man  agai 
the  yellow  man. 


A  PROPOSED  SIXTEENTH  AMENDMENT. 


THE  iachuion  in  the  Republican  platform  of 
a  plank  referring  to  the  disfranchisement 
c(  eitiseiw  in  certain  Southern  States  makes  per- 
tiaent  the  review  and  discussion  of  the  Four- 
tBiBth  and  Fifteenth  Amendments  which  are 
itfovd  br  Mr.  Charles  W.  Thomas  in  the  Sep- 
•mber  number  of  the  Sorth  American  Review. 
■r.  Thomai.  who  is  a  Northern  Republican  and 
S  lawyer,  seta  forth  his  reasons  for  believing  that 
Ae  nft««nth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
■ad  also  the  aecond  and  third  sections  of  the 
nMrteenth  Amendment,  should  be  abrogated. 
!■  tbeir  place  be  would  substitute  a  Sixteenth 
AnendmenL  providing  that  Representatives  in 
Ooogreea  sball  be  apportioned  among  the  several 
States  according  to  the  number  of  male  inhab- 
itaati  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  and  over,  being 
atiaens  of  the  United  States,  who  are  permitted 
by  law  in  the  Statea,  respectively,  to  vote  for 
the  chaice  of  electon  for  President  and  Vice- 
Preaideiit  of  the  United  Sutes  and  for  Repre- 
aentanves  in  CongreM. 

In  order  to  get  clearly  before  na  Mr.  Thomaa' 

popoaition,   it  is  necessary  to  revert  to  the 

meoad  aecGoa  of  the  Fonrteenth  Amendment 

atH  wMa  fnami  ia  rvconatrurtion  timea  ftnd  u  il 


stands  to-day.  That  section  provides  that  E 
resentatives  shall  be  apportioned  among 
several  States  according  to  their  reaped 
numbers,  counting  the  whole  number  of  pers 
in  each  State,  excluding  Indians  not  taxed, 
that  when  the  right  to  vote  at  any  election 
the  choice  of  electors  for  President  and  V 
President  of  the  United  States,  Representati 
in  Congress,  the  execntive  and  judicial  olD< 
of  a  State  or  the  members  of  the  Legislat 
thereof,  is  denied  to  any  of  the  male  inhabits 
of  such  State  being  twenty-one  years  of  age  i 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  i 
abridged,  except  for  participating  in  rebell 
or  other  crime,  the  basis  of  representation  thei 
shall  be  reduced  in  the  proportion  which 
nnmlier  of  such  males  shall  bear  to  the  wli 
number  of  male  citizens  twenty-one  yeus 
age  in  such  State.  The  Fifteenth  Amendm 
provides  that  the  right  of  citixena  of  the  Uni 
States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abrid) 
by  the  United  Statea  or  by  any  State  on  aecoi 
of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  aervitn 
AsMr.  Thomas pointsont.  the  Fifteenth  Anw 
ment  is  virtually  a  dead  letter.  It  baa  b 
loiaTkd  entirely  practicable  to  aanni  and  abrog 
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this  amendment  under  the  forms  of  law.  Fur- 
thermore, there  has  been  no  serious  attempt  to 
enforce  the  penalty  prescribed  by  the  second 
section  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  The 
States  which  have  legally  annulled  the  Fifteenth 
Amendment  still  have  representation  in  the  Elec- 
toral College  and  in  Congress  virtually  based 
upon  large  numbers  of  voters  who  have  been 
disfranchised  for  other  reasons  than  participa- 
tion in  rebellion  or  other  crime.  The  position 
of  the  Southern  States  in  this  matter  is,  of  course, 
well  understood.  They  have  held  that  the  Fif- 
teenth Amendment,  if  honestly  enforced,  takes 
from  the  intelligent  and  property-owning  people 
in  the  South  the  direction  of  their  local  affairs 
and  gives  it  entirely,  or  in  a  great  measure,  to 
an  ignorant  constituency,  which  is  incompetent 
to  manage  the  affairs  of  any  government.  This 
is  the  point  of  view  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
Southern  whites.  But  Mr.  Thomas,  although  a 
Northern  Republican,  also  regards  the  second 
section  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  as  open 
to  just  criticism  both  in  substance  and  in  form. 
Considering  this  section  and  the  Fifteenth 
Amendment  together  as  part  of  one  plan,  Mr. 
Thomas  declares  that  they  are  based  upon  the 
denial  or  the  abridgment  of  the  right  to  vote, 
when  they  ought  to  have  been  based  upon  the 
granting  and  the  extension  of  that  right ;  in 
otlier  words,  that  they  are  the  very  converse  of 
what  they  should  have  been.  They  tacitly  as- 
sume that  all  male  citizens  of  the  United  States 
are  entitled  to  vote  at  all  elections,  and  they  pro- 
vide a  penalty  for  any  abridgment  of  that 
right ;  whereas  they  ought  to  have  assumed 
that  the  right  to  vote  was  one  which  might,  or 
might  not,  be  given  by  the  States,  respectively, 
and  by  each  State  to  the  extent  that  it  saw  fit  to 
prescribe,  and  the  penalty  ought  to  have  been 
made  to  depend  upon  the  extent  to  which  the 
several  States  exercised  their  power  to  limit  the 
suffrage  of  those  citizens  in  national  elections, 
with  which  alone  the  national  government  has 
just  concern ;  that  is  to  say,  the  scheme  ought 
to  have  contemplated  an  inducement  to  extend 
the  suffrage  instead  of  providing  a  penalty  for 
abridging  or  denying  it.  Mr.  Thomas  declares, 
further,  that  the  plan  is  a  radical  departure  from 
the  established  scheme  of  our  government.  The 
provision  of  a  penalty  for  abridging  the  right  to 
vote  for  State  officers  is  an  unwise,  punitive  pro- 
vision, enacted,  not  for  any  good  purpose  affect- 
ing the  whole  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
but  for  the  sole  purpose  of  punishing  the  people 
of  certain  States  for  refusing  to  surrender  their 
local  governments  to  virtual  anarchy.  It  is  an 
unjust  interference  by  the  United  States  in 
matters  which  in  nowise  concern  its  government. 


It  is  a  reversal  of  the  well-established  relation 
which  theretofore  existed  between  the  State  and 
federal  governments. 

THE    BASIS    OP    RKPBKSKNTATION. 

Mr.  Thomas  shows,  further,  that  the  section 
is  not  and  cannot  be  uniform  in  its  operation, 
and  is  therefore  unjust.  The  primary  basis  of 
representation  is  the  number  of  inhabitants,  but 
the  penalty  for  denying  or  abridging  the  right 
to  vote  is  based  upon  the  proportion  which  the 
number  of  disfranchised  bears,  not  to  the  number 
of  the  inhabitants,  but  to  the  number  of  male 
citizens  twenty-One  years  of  age.  To  show  that 
this  section  cannot  have  a  uniform  operation,  it 
is  only  required  to  show  that  the  number  of 
male  citizens  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  in 
any  one  State  does  not  bear  the  mathematical 
relation  to  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  that 
the  number  of  such  citizens  in  any  other  State 
bears  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  State.  Some  of 
our  Western  States,  for  example,  have  a  far 
larger  proportion  of  males  in  their  population 
than  the  New  England  States  have. 

Another  objection  relates  to  the  practicability 
of  enforcing  this  provision.  Suppose,  for  ex- 
ample, that  a  State  denies  to  any  citizen  of  the 
United  States  the  right  to  vote  because  he 
failed  to  pay  a  poll-tax.  The  number  of  such 
persons  would  not  in  any  two  years  bear  the 
same  proportion  to  those  who  paid  the  tax,  and 
what  just  rule  could  be  devised  under  which 
the  penalty  imposed  by  this  section  could  be 
enforced  ?  Every  ten  years  Congress  would  be 
called  upon,  in  the  discharge  of  its  legislative 
duty,  to  fix  the  representation  of  the  several 
States  in  Congress  and  in  the  Electoral  College 
for  the  succeeding  ten  years.  What  prior  year 
would  it  take  as  a  criterion  when  it  came  to 
consider  the  abridgment  or  denial  of  the  right 
to  vote  based  upon  non-payment  of  a  poll-tax  ? 


ii 
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A    WAY    OUT"    FOR    THE    SOUTH. 


The  remedy  for  this  unfortunate  condition  of 
the  fundamental  law,  says  Mr.  Thomas,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  adoption  of  a  Sixteenth  Amend- 
ment, containing  provisions  such  as  have  been 
indicated.  This  proposed  amendment  places  the 
power  to  regulate  the  suffrage  where  it  was  be- 
fore the  Fifteenth  Amendment  was  adopted.  It 
permits  the  States,  so  far  as  their  local  elections 
are  concerned,  to  abridge  or  deny  the  right  to 
vote  as  they  see  fit,  and  visits  them  with  no 
penalty  whatever  for  so  doing.  It  simply  pro- 
vides that  their  representation  in  the  Electoral 
College  and  in  Congress  shall  be  as  they  sever- 
ally choose  to  make  it  by  affirmative  1^^'qX».\K!^\i. 
The  chief  reaBOiv  Mr,  T>iom^&  \giN«^  \ax  Yc«vs5«s^^ifc 
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at  this  time  on  the  adoption  of  such  an  arrange- 
ment is  that  the  States  which  are  now  discrimi- 
nated against  and  deprived  of  their  just  repre- 
sentation in  the  Electoral  College  and  in  Con- 
gress will  sooner  or  later  insist  upon  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  and  the 
imposition  of  the  penalty  therein  provided  for. 
The  mass  of  people  in  the  Northern  States  do 
not  wish  to  have  the  federal  government  inter- 
fering in  the  purely  local   government  of  any 


State.  They  will  not,  however,  submit  forever 
to  the  discrimination  from  which  they  now  suf- 
fer ;  and  any  remedy  which  will  permit  the 
gradual,  orderly,  and  regular  extension  of  the 
suffrage  in  national  elections  is  to  be  preferred 
to  the  enforcement  of  the  penalties  now  pre- 
scribed by  the  Constitution.  The  South,  in  his 
view,  should  be  willing  to  accept  such  a  com- 
promise as  is  suggested  by  his  proposed  Six- 
teenth Amendment. 


OUR  NEGRO  PROBLEM,  BY  A  NEGRO,  FOR  THE  BENEFIT  OF 

FRENCHMEN. 


AN  extended  study  of  the  white  and  black 
problem  in  the  United  States,  from  the 
negn^o's  point  of  view.  app)ears  in  two  issues  of 
La  Revue  (Paris).  The  writer,  D,  E.  Tobias,  is 
himself  a  negro,  born  in  South  Carolina.  He 
considers  that  the  negroes  have  been  treated  in- 
iquitously  by  Europeans  and  their  descendants 
in  America,  and  his  article  is  a  plea  addressed 
to  the  European  public  for  justice  to  his  op- 
pressed race.  If  the  white  races  of  Europe,  he 
Bays,  had  only  been  taught  from  their  infancy 
that  the  <<  colored  races  form  a  larger  portion  of 
the  human  family  than  do  the  whites,  and  that, 
■o  far  from  being  inferior,  they  are  in  reality 
very  superior,  especially  in  their  ideas  of  reli- 
gion and  philosophy,  as  well  as  moral  excellence, 
there  would  never  have  been  any  race  question 
in  the  United  States  to-day.'*  In  discussing 
with  Europeans  the  cause  and  the  effects  of  the 
antagonism  which  exists  between  the  whites 
and  the  blacks,  it  must  be  remembered,  he  con- 
tinues, that  it  is  the  whites,  and  not  the  blacks, 
who  provoke  the  hostility  between  the  races. 
In  England,  for  instance,  it  is  often  said  that 
refined  and  intelligent  white  men  would  never 
live  on  equal  footing  with  blacks,  and  many 
English  pretend  that  the  bad  treatment  meted 
out  to  colored  men  by  the  white  race  is  duo,  in 
the  first  place,  to  the  ignorance  and  the  crimi- 
nality of  the  American  negro.  Mr.  Tobias  seeks 
to  show  that  the  prejudice  of  color  does  not 
really  exist  between  the  whites  and  the  blacks 
in  the  United  States.  The  question  which  sepa- 
rates the  two  races  in  the  South  is  purely  an 
economic  one,  but  the  whites  have  cleverly 
managed  to  convert  the  economic  problem  into 
a  psychological  one.  '^  Thanks  to  this  subter- 
fuge, they  have  succeeded  in  creating  an  almost 
universal  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  race  ques 
tion  in  the  old  slave  States.'' 

What  the  white  man  '<  could  not  win  on  the 
field  of  battle  during  the  Civil  War  he  has  tried 


to  realize  politically  at  Washington  during  the 
period  of  '  reconstruction,'  and  what  he  could  not 
get  at  Washington  immediately  after  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  slaves  he  has  to  a  great  extent 
accomplished  by  legislation."  The  white  man  in 
the  South  has  never  made  any  laws  to  combtt 
the  growth  of  ignorance  among  the  negroes,  bnt 
he  has  introduced  into  the  statute  books  of  all 
the  slave  States  laws  restricting  the  liberties  of 
the  colored  race  and  preventing  the  development 
of  their  intelligence. 

FUTURE    OF   THE    AMERICAN    NBORO. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Tobias  prophesies  that  the 
two  races  will  mingle,  and  thuEkt  the  United 
States  will  one  day  be  peopled  by  a  new  nation 
in  which  the  African  negro  will  be  an  important 
element. 

All  the  race  prejudices  of  to-day  will  have  been  got 
rid  of.  Physically,  the  new  race  will  be  much  stioiiger, 
it  will  be  endowed  with  a  higher  intelUgenee  and  s 
more  sympathetic  heart,  and  it  will  have  a  higher  sad 
clearer  conception  of  God  than  the  whites  of  the  Weit 
have  ever  had.  It  will  be  much  less  material  tbaa  the 
American  white  of  to-day.  It  will  be  e^wHally  eon- 
cerned  with  the  things  of  the  mind,  and  monl  eseel- 
lence  will  become  the  dominant  fiietor  in  the  life  of  this 
new  nation.  The  new  race  is  also  to  gain  more  from 
the  black  element  than  from  the  white. 

Mr.  Tobias  considers  the  black  race  intellec- 
tually, morally,  and  physically  superior,  and  he 
sees  the  American  race  declining  physically  and 
intellectually.  But  before  the  new  nation  oc- 
cupies the  United  States  the  black  race  is  to  be- 
come the  ruling  nation,  and  it  will  conquer  the 
white,  not  by  physical,  but  by  numerical,  force. 
The  four  millions  of  slaves  emancipated  in  1865 
have  grown  to  ten  or  twelve  millions  of  colored 
people  in  the  United  States  to-day.  The  problem 
of  the  twentieth  century  will  be  the  establishing 
of  relations  between  white  and  colored  men,  and 
in  the  end  the  colored  races  will  be  triumphant 
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THE  TARIFF  AND  THE  TRUSTS. 


IN  the  present  campaign,  there  is  little  disposi- 
tion on  either  side  to  indulge  in  doctrinaire 
discussion  of  the  tariff  question.  Most  of  the 
arguments  for  tariff-reduction  are  based  on  the 
assumption  that  a  certain  class  of  industrial  com- 
binations is  lielped  by  the  present  tariff  to  main- 
tain prices  at  an  artificial  level.  An  argument 
for  tariff-reduction  that  appeals  with  as  great 
force  to  the  moderate  protectionist  as  to  the 
ultra  free-trader  is  contained  in  a  paper  con- 
tributed to  the  Political  Science  Quarterly  {Colum- 
bia  University)  by  Prof.  John  B.  Clark.  Al- 
though a  representative  economist  of  the  schools, 
Professor  Clark  is  so  far  from  insisting  on  theo- 
retical free  trade  that  he  practically  concedes 
the  beneficial  effects  of  the  protective  system  as 
that  system  has  developed  in  the  United  States. 
This  he  does,  however,  without  attacking  the 
validity  of  the  free-trade  position  as  it  was  orig- 
inally maintained.  That  position  he  character- 
izes as  ** static"  theory, — a  theory  which  deals 
with  a  world  free  not  only  from  friction  and 
disturbance,  but  also  from  those  elements  of 
change  and  progress  which  are  the  marked  fea- 
tures of  actual  life.  In  such  a  world  there  would 
be  no  inventions  or  improvements  in  business 
organization ;  population  would  be  stationary ; 
the  world's  wealth  would  receive  no  additions  ; 
in  manufactures,  men  would  continue  to  use  the 
same  methods  and  to  get  the  same  results.  Un- 
der such  conditions,  free  trade  would  be,  of 
course,  the  only  rational  policy.  This  could  be 
defended  ujx>n  the  simple  ground  on  which  the 
division  of  labor  in  the  case  of  individuals  is  de- 
fended. 

THE    STATIC   AROnKKNT    FOB    FREE    TRADE    PLUS 
THE    DYNAMIC   AEQUKENT    FOR   PROTECTION. 

Coming  to  the  question  whether  a  nation  like 
ours,  having  all  climates,  from  the  tropic  to  the 
arctic,  and  all  kinds  of  soils  and  mineral  de- 
posits, can  produce,  without  much  waste,  all  the 
things  that  it  wants  to  use.  Professor  Clark  ad- 
mits that  we  can  make  almost  everything  if  we 
insist  upon  doing  so.  But  he  holds  that  there 
are  still  some  things  that  other  countries  can 
make  and  sell  to  us  on  such  terms  that  we  can 
do  better  hj  buying  them  tlian  by  producing 
them  ourselves.  For  example,  we  can  raise  tea 
in  the  United  States,  but  it  pays  us  better  to 
make  something  else  and  barter  it  off  for  tea. 
A  day's  labor  spent  in  raising  cotton  to  send 
away  in  exchange  gives  us  more  tea  than  a  day's 
labor  spent  in  producing  it  directly.  It  would 
be  in  accordance  with  tiie  principle  of  division 
of  labor  for  as  to  raise  cotton  rather  than  to  at- 


tempt to  raise  tea.  Professor  Clark's  argument 
for  protection  begins  at  this  point  by  accepting 
the  whole  static  argument  in  favor  of  free  trade 
and  claiming  that,  in  spite  of  what  is  thus  con- 
ceded, protection  is  justifiable,  since  in  the  end 
it  will  pay,  notwithstanding  the  wastes  that  at- 
tend it.  There  would  be  no  gain  in  a  protective 
tariff  if  every  country  had  certain  special  facili- 
ties for  producing  particular  things,  and  if  its 
state  in  this  respect  were  destined  to  remain 
forever  unchanged.  Under  such  conditions,  the 
country  would  grow  richer  by  depending  for 
many  things  on  its  neighbors  than  it  could  by 
depending  for  those  things  immediately  on  itself. 
The  protectionist  rests  his  case  on  the  fact  that 
a  nation  like  ours  abounds  in  undeveloped,  and 
even  unknown,  resources.  In  order  to  test  and 
develop  these  resources  and  to  try  the  aptitudes 
of  its  people,  the  country  is  justified  in  taxing 
itself  even  though  at  the  outset  it  sustains  a  loss. 
As  Professor  Clark  puts  it,  *'  If  we  learn  to 
make  things  more  economically  than  we  could 
originally  make  them,  if  we  hit  upon  cheap 
sources  of  motive  power  and  of  raw  material, 
and  especially  if  we- devise  machinery  that  works 
rapidly  and  accurately  and  greatly  multiplies 
the  product  of  a  man's  working  day,  we  shall 
reach  a  condition  in  which,  instead  of  a  loss  in- 
cidental to  the  early  years  of  manufacturing,  we 
shall  have  an  increasing  gain  that  will  continue 
to  the  end  of  time."  This,  as  Professor  Clark 
states,  is  tlie  static  argument  for  free  trade  and 
the  dynamic  argument  for  protection.  The  two 
arguments  do  not  meet  and  refute  each  other, 
but  are  mutually  consistent. 

THE    PROTECTION    OF    MONOPOLY. 

Taking  the  case  of  the  American  iron  and 
steel  industries,  and  going  back  to  the  beginning, 
Professor  Clark  shows  how  it  became  as  natural 
for  Americans  to  make  steel,  for  which  we  for- 
merly bartered  wheat,  as  it  did  to  produce  the 
grain  itself.  Originally,  it  was  necessary  to  protect 
the  iron  and  steel  industries  from  competition 
in  order  to  secure  their  establishment.  Now 
such  protection  is  apparently  unnecessary.  Labor 
in  making  steel  will  give  us  as  many  tons  of  it 
in  a  year  as  the  same  labor  would  give  us  if 
spent  in  the  raising  of  wheat  to  be  exchanged 
for  foreign  steel.  The  duty  on  steel  no  longer 
acts  to  save  the  steel-making  industry  from  de- 
struction, but  it  is  an  essential  protector  of  a 
quasi-monopoly  in  the  industry.  It  is  thus  seen 
that  all  duties  on  manufactured  products  have 
two  distinct  functions, — one  to  protect  iTo\ss.l<5ft- 
eign  corapetition  e^^t^  ^To^\ie.^T^^\i^*xXvRx  \sft  Sa 
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working  independflntljr  or  in  a  combination  ; 
the  other,  to  protect  the  trusts  in  the  industry. 
In  short,  the  relation  of  the  protective  tariff  to 
monopoly  is  stated  as  follows  : 

ProtectlDganindiiatryossuchisonetlilDg:  It  menDs 
that  Americana  ahall  be  enabled  to  hold  posaeBBlon  of 
their  market,  provided  they  charge  prices  for  their  gooda 
which  yield  a  (air  profit  only.  Protecting  a  monopoly 
In  the  industry  is  another  thing ;  It  means  that  foreign 
competitionlstobecntofleTen  when  the  American  pro- 
ducer charges  untiatural  prEces.  It  means  that  the  trust 
ahall  be  enabled  to  sell  a  portion  at  its  goods  abroad  at 
ona  price  and  the  remainder  at  home  at  a  much  higher 
price.  It  means  that  the  trust  is  to  be  shielded  from  all 
oompetltlon  except  that  which  may  come  from  anda^ 
dons  rivals  at  home  who  are  willing  to  brave  the  perils 
of  entering  the  American  fleld  provided  that  the  prices 
which  here  rule  afford  proBt  enough  to  justify  the 
risk. 

Aseuming  that  competition  among  American 
producers  should  be  unimpeded  if  the  predictions 


of  the  protectionists  are  realized,  and  that  the 
tftrifE  itself  was  designed  to  create  progress  in 
the  industrial  world.  Professor  Clark  conteods 
that  a  monopoly  fostered  by  the  tftriS  acta 
sqnarely  against  sach  progress.  From  this 
point  of  view,  the  whole  force  of  the  srgnment, 
based  on  mechanical  inrentioD  and  the  devel- 
opment of  the  latent  aptitudes  of  our  people, 
now  holds  as  against  the  monopoly-boilding 
part  of  the  tariff. 

Prices  will  be  extortionate  so  long  aa  the  tmata  an 
checked  only  by  local  rivals  and  are  allowed  to  cinb 
these  rivals  into  submlsBivenesB  and  then  bold  the  llald 
In  security.  Keeping  the  foreigner  away  by  competing 
fairly  with  him  Is  what  we  should  desire ;  bat  barring 
him  fvrcibly  oat,  even  when  prices  mount  to  extrava- 
gant levels,  helps  to  fasten  on  this  conntry  the  varioni 
evils  which  are  Included  under  the  lll-omensd  torn 
"monopoly;"  and  among  the  worst  of  these  evils  an 
a  weakening  of  dynamic  energy  and  a  redncttou  of 
progress. 


THE  RIGHT  TO  WORK. 


MUCH  of  the  opposition  to  labor  unions  seems 
to  be  due  to  the  failure  to  recognize  the 
lact  that  the  individual  employee  is  at  a  great 
disadvantage  when  attempting  to  make  terms 
with   his  employer. 
In  the  current  num- 
ber of  the  Quartfrly 
Journal  of  Economics 
(Harvard  Universi- 
ty), Prof.  John  Bas- 
com  shows  how  the 
combination   of   la- 
bor is  an  essential 
step  in  the  organic 
growth  of  the  com- 
munity.    Hia  argu- 
ment is  that,  since 
capita!  at  the  pres- 
ent time  is  at  a  great 

advantage    i  n    t  h  e  nn.  john  bascoh. 

ease  with  which   it 

combines,  a  like  facility  of  collective  movement 
on  the  part  of  labor  would  restore  the  equilib- 
rium between  the  parties  in  production. 

QKIOMIBT   VEBSnS    "SCAB." 

In  order  to  make  a  contract  with  capital  in 
defense  of  mutual  rights,  it  is  necessary  that 
workingmen  should  be  banded  together.  In- 
stead of  assuming  that  the  right  to  labor  gets 
expreMion  in  the  "scab,"  and  the  denial  of  that 
right  in  the  trade-nnion,  Dr.  Baecom  holds  tfaftt 
tlw  exact  reverse  is  the  truth.     The  union  con- 


tends to  secure  a  social  status,  the  power  to  foim 
and  enforce  suitable  contracts  as  zafegnards  of 
labor,  thereby  putting  the  rights  of  labor  beyond 
the  caprice  of  the  employer.  Employers  take 
on  and  dismiss  the  "  scab "  as  suits  their  own 
convenience.  The  "scab,"  indeed,  has  no  right 
to  labor  conceded  to  him  by  the  manager.  He 
makes  and  enforces  do  contract.  "  Between  the 
'scab'  and  the  unionist,  do  rights  are  to  be 
gained.  The  unionist  held  bis  own  job,  and  had 
not  yielded  it.  The  '  scab '  steps  in  to  oust  him, 
under  conditions  inimical  to  tlie  entire  class  of 
laborers.  The  cry  of  the  right  of  labor  made  in 
behalf  of  the  'scab'  is  a  misleading  cry,  de- 
signed to  divert  attention  from  the  tme  issua 
His  own  chances  of  labor  are  in  no  way  inter- 
fered with.  If  the  'scab'  succeeds,  he  throws 
some  one  else  out  of  labor  in  its  entire  extent 
It  is  this  fact  that  is  the  gronnd  of  the  detesta- 
tion in  which  he  is  held." 

otVE  1.AB0B  THz  rowzn  or  ooMTaa.oT. 

Dr.  Bascom  borrows  an  illustration  from  ereiy- 
day  bnainesa  life.  Suppose  that  a  c — —--— 
under  an  agreement  to  pnt  1 
in  the  progress  of  the  work 
agreement  with  his  employi 
tation  of  certain  spedfioat 
The  employer  might  say  :  " 
to  take  up  and  complete  thi 
be  done  ;  all  you  have  to  c 
the  way."  But  the  contno 
have  pat  myaeU  to  expra 
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work,  ftnd,  moreover,  I  expect  to  make 
dag  out  of  the  job.  The  difference  in  the 
ing  of  the  contract  must  be  adjusted,  and 

proceed."  The  justice  of  the  contractor's 
vouid  be  generally  recognized.     But  why 

not  the  laborer  have  equal  rights  in  his 
US  with  the  employer  ?  It  is  Dr.  Bascom's 
tioD  that,  in  the  case  of  the  laborer,  he  is 
1  of  the  power  to  make  a  contract,  and  then 
1  of  hia  opportunities  because  he  has  no 
et.  "  The  law,  and  the  administration  of 
W,  and  the  action  of  the  '  scab '  under  the 
hen  they  oppose  themselves  to  a  funda- 

right  in  a  great  class,  are  one  and  all 

to  democratic  society.  We  can  secure 
^nic  completeness  in  society  till  every 
inisters  to  every  other  part  in  reciprocal 
Ages.  It  is  on  this  claim  that  the  rights 
ir  ro8t." 

}*■  Conaeguenoaa  of  the  Closed  Shop. 
'holly  different  point  of  view  is  repre' 
in  Prof.  Charles  J.  Bullock's  contribution 
October  Atlantic,  entitled  "The  Closed 
After  considering  the  general  question 
>r  contracts  and  the  recent  court  decisions 
g  on  discrimination  in  the  employment  of 
Professor  Bullock  reaches  the  conclusion 
freedom  in  the  disposal  of  labor  is  to  be 


denied  to  the  individual  workman,  the  restric- 
tions imposed  should  be  determined  by  the  Oov- 
emment,  and  not  by  any  other  agency. 

Such  ngolatloDS  shoald  be  Just,  ontform,  and  cer- 
tain;  theyBhonldnotbesabjecttathepoHBlblecapricei 
selflshneBB,  or  special  BzigendeB  of  a  labor  organtsatlon. 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  wa  shoald  apply  the  principle  that 
when  It  is  necessary  to  restrict  the  freedom  of  labor  or 
capital  to  enter  any  indnstry,  the  matter  becomes  the 
subject  of  public  concern  and  pnbljc  r^nlatlon.  If 
membership  in  a  labor  organization  is  to  be  a  condition 
precedent  to  the  right  of  secoring  employment,  it  will 
be  ueoeBBBry  for  the  Government  to  control  the  consti- 
tntlon,  policy,  and  management  of  such  asfloclatlons  as 
far  as  may  be  requfidte  for  the  purpose  In  view.  Onlf 
upon  these  terms  wonld  the  compulBorjr  unionisation 
of  Industry  be  conceivable.  Of  course,  before  such  leg- 
islation conid  be  enacted,  a  change  in  the  organic  law 
of  the  States  and  the  nation  wonld  ne^  to  be  effected, 
for  we  now  have  numerous  constitutional  guarantees 
of  the  right  of  property  in  labor.  These  guarantees  in- 
clude the  right  to  make  lawful  contracts,  and  the  in- 
dividual freedom  so  ordained  can  be  restricted  by  the 
Leglslatare  only  when  the  reetrsiut  can  be  jostifled  aa 
a  proper  exercise  of  the  police  power.  Time  and  effort 
might  be  required  for  securing  such  constitutional 
amendments ;  but  our  Instrumente  of  government  pro- 
vide a  lawful  and  reasonable  method  of  accomplishing 
this  result. 

In  Professor  Bullock's  opinion,  the  demand  of 
the  trade- unions  for  the  closed  shop  would  lead  to 
a  revolution  in  our  law  and  oar  economic  policy. 


THE  MOST  POWERFUL  LOCOMOTIVE  IN  THE  WORLD. 


the  St.  Louia  Exposition,  during  the  past 
summer,  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  locomotive 
ed  for  mountain  service,  which  is  declared 
;ineer8  to  be,  without  question,  not  only 
jgest  locomotive  yet  built,  but  also  the 
owerful  in  existence,  has  attracted  much 
on.  Mr.  George  W.  Martin,  writing  in 
sptember  number  of  Castter't  Magazine, 
tea  this  unique  American  t3rpe  of  locomo- 


tive. Heretofore,  the  world's  record  in  locomo- 
tive power  has  been  credited  to  the  enormous 
tandem  compound  ten-coupler  engines  built  last 
year  at  the  Baldwin  works  for  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  b  Santo  Vi  Railroad.  These  engines 
have  a  total  weight  of  128^  tons  (without  ten- 
der), of  which  104^  tons  are  available  for  ad- 
hesion, the  remainder  being  carried  by  the  lead- 
ing and  trailing  carrying-axles.     The  "  Shay  " 


T  i[aOTrTAII(-CI.INBn(a  iaCoMovits. 
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locomotiveB  of  the  El  Paao  Rock  Island  Railway 
have,  it  is  true,  a  total  weight,  all  used  for  ad- 
hesion, of  130  tons  ;  but  to  obtain  this,  the  weight 
of  the  tender  is  included.  The  new  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  engine  far  ezceede  either  of  those,  for 
the  engine  alone,  without  tender,  weighs  149^ 
tons,  all  of  which  ie  utilized  for  adheBion,  as  all 
the  wheels  are  drivers.  This  engine  was  built 
at  the  Schenectady  works  of  the  American  Loco- 
'  motive  Company,  and  was  intended  for  service 
on  the  mountain  section  of  the  Baltimore  h  Ohio 
Railroad,  to  obviate,  as  far  aa  possible,  the  nee 
of  '*  pushing  "  and  "  banking  "  engines  for  heavy 
freight  trains  on  tlie  steep  gradients. 

This  engine  is  also  noteworthy  as  l>eing  the 
first  engine  in  the  United  States  to  be  com- 
pounded  on  the  "Mallet"  system.     This  system. 


as  applied  to  articulation  locomotives,  consist 
essentially,  in  the  employment  of  two  hig 
pressure  cylinders  driving  one  set  of  conph 
wheels  and  carried  by  the  main  frauiea,  and 
the  use  of  two  iow-presBure  cylinders  for  drivii 
another  set  of  coupled  wheels,  these  cylinde 
and  wheels  being  mounted  in  a  pivoted  bog 
frame.  In  the  American  engine  there  are  ti 
sets  of  six-coupled  whnels,  making  twelve  dririi 
wheels  in  all.  The  engine  is,  moreover,  twi 
as  large  aa  any  ■'  Mallet "  engine  previoni 
built.  The  high-pressure  cylinders  have  c 
ameters  of  twenty  inches ;  the  low-pressni 
of  thirty-two  inches  ;  stroke,  thirty-two  incbc 
The  wheels  are  fifty-six  inches  in  diameter.  Tl 
boiler  pressure  is  two  hundred  and  thirty-G* 
pounds  to  the  square  inch. 


THE  KLECTRIC  INTERURBAN  RAILROAD. 


IN  leas  than  twenty  yeai-a,  the  system  of  urban 
and  interurban  electric  railroads  in  the 
United  States  has  grown  from  a  small  beginning 
until,  at  the  present  day,  it  is  a  rival,  in  some 
respects,  of  the  steam  railroads.  Mr.  Frank  T. 
Carlton,  writing  in  the  current  number  of  the 
Yah  Revieie,  states  some  interesting  facts  in  con- 
nection with  this  rapid  development.  The  first 
commercially  successful  electric  roads  were  built 
in  188S,  when  three  important  lines  were  cun- 
Btmcted, — one  in  Richmond,  Va.  ;  the  second  in 
Allegheny,  Pa.  ;  and  the  third  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  The  greatest  interurban  development  has 
tekeo  place  in  Massachusetts,  New  York.  Ohio, 
lodiana,  Michigan,  and  Illinois.  Boston,  De- 
troit, Cleveland,  Toledo.  Indianapolia,  and  Chi- 
cago are  large  centers  of  interurban  traffic.  De- 
troit is  the  terminus  of  about  four  hundred  miles 
of  interurban  electric  road.  Tiie  capitalization 
of  these  roads  is  estimated  to  average  foity 
thousand  dollars  per  mile.  In  the  State  of  Mich- 
igan, in  September,  11102,  there  were  twenty- 
foar  interurban  lines  actually  in  operation,  and 
tenchiaofl  asked  for  forty-seven  more.  In  the 
Stato  of  Ohio,  in  May,  1901,  sixty-eight  com- 
panies were  operating  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighteen  miles  of  electric  railroads,  or 
fifth  of  the  mileage  of  all  the  steam  r 
.State. 

LONQ-DIBTANOK 


:  may  ^ow  ri<1e  on  t 
lines  from  CTeveUnd  to  Detroit  He 
to  make  only  two  transfen,  one  of 
the  Toledo  union  interurban  station 
will  soon  be  linkeil  with  CleveUnd  l^  a 


line  ;  and  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Toledo,  and  Cti 
cinnati  will  all  be  connected  by  the  electric  roa 
in  the  near  future.  The  running  time  betwee 
Cleveland  and  Toledo  is  six  hours ;  limits 
trains,  stopping  only  at  tlie  larger  towns,  mil 
the  trip  in  four  and  one-half  hours.  A  tii 
from  Ann  Arbor  to  Detroit  requires  about  tv 
hours  and  fifteen  minutes ;  from  Jackson  toO 
truit,  three  hours  and  forty-five  minutes.  Tl 
regularity  of  these  interurban  cars  compares  I 
vorably  with  that  of  passenger  trains  on  atsBi 
railroads. 

TBOLLBV    KSPBBSS   TBATFIO. 

It  will  be  news  to  some  readers  that  the  a 
press  and  freight  traffic  of  the  electric  roads 
becomingan  important  factor.  ThethreeSUte 
Ohio,  Michigan,  and  New  York,  lead  in  tl 
amount  of  express  and  freight  handled.  Tl 
total  receipts  in  the  whole  country  for  th 
form  of  traffic,  in  the  year  1902,  amounted  i 
tl, 439,769,  more  than  half  of  whioh  is  erediU 
to  the  three  States  above  named.  The  Detn 
interurban  lines  run  large  entieaa  cars,  whit 
serve  the  country  within  a  radiu  of  tfxtj  mik 
making,  in  some  towns,  three  i 
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I  ordered  on  the  next  express  trftin,  or.  if 
oonsijirnment  is  small,  on  the  next  re^^ular 
enger  car. 

COHPXTITIOK   WITH    THE   BTEAU    RUADS. 

be  electric  roads  are  foi'inidable  competilorB 
;he  steam  roads  for  sliutt-liaut  traffic,  botli 
lenger  and  freight.  As  an  instance  of  this, 
Carlton  cites  the  case  of  tlie  Lake  Shore  & 
higan  Southern  Railroad,  paralh'lcd  by  an 
trie  line  from  Cleveland  to  Paineaville,  a 
ance  of  about  thirty  miles.  T)ic  number  of 
lengers  carried  between  the  two  cities  and 


intermediate  points,  in  1S95,  before  the  com- 
pletion of  the  electric  road,  averaged  16,SU0  a 
mouth  ;  in  1902,  the  average  waa  reduced  to 
2,400  per  month.  West  of  Cleveland,  the  same 
steam  railroad  averaged,  in  1895,  16,900  passen- 
gers monthly  between  Cleveland,  Oberlin,  and 
intermediate  points  ;  in  1 902,  this  monthly  aver- 
age bad  diminished  to  only  7,650.  The  electric 
lines,  besides  reducing  rates  and  giving  more 
frequent  service  than  the  steam  railroads,  carry 
the  passengers  or  freight  directly  to  the  heart  of 
the  city.  Electric  sleeping  and  dining  cars  are 
alreaily  in  use  on  some  roads,  chiefly  in  Indiana. 


THE  PERDICARIS  EPISODE. 


HE  kidnaping  of  Mr.  Ion  H.  Perdicaris,  an 
American  citizen,  by  the  Moroccan  ban- 

Aaiasuli ;  hia  long  detention  ;  the  iuterven- 

of  the  United  States  and  British  govern- 

ita,  and  his  final  release  on  the  payment  of  a 

erous  ransom,  are  all  now  matters  of  history, 

an  incident  that  threatened  at  one  time  to 
.  to  international  complications  will  soon  be 
^tten  by  all  except  the  parties  directly  con- 
led.  Still,  the  story  of  Mr.  Perdicaris'  cap- 
,j  is  interesting  and  important  for  the  light 
it  throws  on  the  peculiar  tribal  feuds  and 
Lerings  which,  from  time  to  time,  have  led, 
ttically,  to  the  disruption  of  all  social  secii- 

in  Morocco.  The  full  narrative,  as  written 
Mr.  Perdicaris  himself  while  in  captivity, 
:>1flmentcd  by  an  account  of  the  conclnsions 


and  negotiations  with  the  bandits  and  the  release 
of  the  captives,  is  contained  in  the  September 
number  of  Leslies  Monthly. 

Passing  by  the  story  of  the  captivity  and  the 
subsequent  hardships  suffered  by  the  captives, 
which  has  b(«n  fully  related  in  the  daily  press, 
we  find  in  this  article  an  interesting  statement 
of  the  incidents  that  led  to  the  conception  of 
the  kidnaping  sclieme,  together  with  an  appar- 
ently candid  presentation  of  Kaissuli's  defense. 
Mr.  Perdicaris  tells  how,  in  the  summer  of 
1902,  various  outrages  were  perpetrated  by  of- 
ficials of  the  Moorish  Government  in  the  agri- 
cultural districts  immediately  surrounding  Tan- 
gier. It  was  in  the  following  summer,  while 
an  attempt  was  being  made  by  the  Sultan's 
troops  to  seize  liaiesuli  himself,  that  Mr.  Walter 


r  SBAT  or  Ma.  pbrdicaxib. 
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B.  H*rriB,  the  correspondent  of  the  London 
Timet,  wu  captured  and  held  until  the  Moorish 
GoTemment,  under  presBure  from  the  British 
legffttion,  acceded  to  Raiaauli's  demsuds  for  the 
rele&ae  of  his  followera  who  bad  been  taken 
prisoners  at  various  times.  Subsequently,  many 
hostile  natives  were  made  prisoners  by  the  gov- 
ernment troops,  having  been  persuaded,  on 
false  assurances  of  safe-conduct,  it  is  claimed, 
to  come  into  the  camp  of  the  Bssha,  carrying 
pfMentB  instead  of  arms,  in  order  to  negotiate 
for  a  general  aubmiBsion.  This  latter  incident 
ia  said  by  Mr.  Ferdicaris  to  have  been  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  his  own  captivity. 

A   QENTLEMANLT  BANUIT. 

It  is  evident  that  Mr.  Ferdicaris  was  strongly 
impressed  by  the  dignified  and  courteous  bear- 
ing of  Baisanli.  From  the  first,  it  seems  that 
the  captives  were  permitted  by  Raissuli  to  com- 
municate freely  with  their  friends  in  Tangier. 
When  Mr.  Ferdicaris  was  confined  to  his  bed, 
owing  to  the  effects  of  a  fall,  Raissuli  showed 
touch  apparent  concern  as  to  his  condition,  and 
frequently  came  to  see  him,  and  talked  freely 
with  him.  It  was  in  the  course  of  these  conver- 
ntions  that  Mr.  Ferdicaris  learned  that  Raisauli 
had  no  wish  to  harm  him  or  to  exact  any  per- 
•onal  ransom  for  his  release,  but  that  he  had 
certain  definite  demands  to  make  on  the  Moor- 
iah  Government.  These  terms,  as  Mr.  Ferdicaris 
■t  once  saw,  were  "singularly  exorbitant."  First, 
be  demanded  from  the  Moorish  Government  the 
removal  of  the  Baeha  of  Tangier,  together  with 
the  release,  not  only  of  the  men  from  the  village 
of  M'zorra,  so  treacherously  seized,  but  also  of 
ftU  his  friends,  partisans,  and  relations  actually 
ia  the  hands  of  the  government  authorities,  to- 
gather  with  an  indemnity  of  no  less  than  sev- 
enty thousand  dollars,  to  cover  the  losses  inflicted 
npoD  the  Baissnli  faction.  For  the  members  of 
u  faction,  moreover,  he  demanded  a  complete 
pardwi  and  safe-conduct  for  the  future. 

KAUBCLI   AS  A    PATBIOT   LEADER. 

Little  by  little,  as  the  chief  of  the  kidnapers 
Iwcame  better  acquainted  with  his  captive,  he 
talked  freely  of  bis  past  life  and  all  that  he  had 
■offered  at  the  hands  of  hia  enemies.  He  de- 
dared  that  after  his  claa  bad  endured  a  aucces- 
■ion  of  OQtrages,  colminating  with  the  treacher- 
ous capture  of  the  U'aorn  deputation,  he  deter- 
mined to  aeiie  opon  some  European  and  to  hold 
him  till  tbaae  men  afaonld  be  released  and  resti- 
totioo  BMda  for  all  the  wrongs  that  bis  party 
had  aaSand.  Tboa,  Mr.  Ferdiearia  was  brought 
to  ■  plM0  where  he  was  told  no  European  or 
fttriffgT''  bad  ever  aet  foot,  not  to  be  plundered, 


MR.  tOH  PKBDIOAail. 

(Mr.  Perdlcaria  Is  the  Bon  of  a  natlTe  Qreek  wlio  wmi  rt» 
B*XrA  St  Amherst  College,  married  a  Bonth  Catollua  Uti 
uid  served  aa  American  conanl-aeneial  at  AUien^  uata 
appointment  by  President  Van  Bnraii.) 

but  merely  as  a  means  of  forcing  the  govern- 
ment to  render  some  measure  of  tardy  justice. 
In  the  first  part  of  his  article,  Mr.  Ferdicarii 
seems  inclined  to  express  genuine  sympathy 
with  the  story  of  Raissuli's  wrongs  as  it  was  ro- 
tated to  him.  But  in  the  concluding  portion, 
written  after  he  had  come  back  to  Tangier  and 
learned  bow  the  threat  of  his  death  bad  bees 
held  over  his  friends  at  home,  in  case  Raissnli'i 
terms  should  not  be  complied  with,  he  ia  IcM 
disposed  to  forgive  bis  captor's  aggressions.  Ea 
declares,  however,  that,  not  by  our  standards  of 
right  and  wrong,  but  by  his  own,  Baissuli  still 
stands  head  and  shoulders  above  his  compatriots. 
Mr.  Ferdicaris  considers  him  rather  in  the  light 
of  a  patriot  who  is  using  every  means  within  bit 
reach,  even  means  which  we  cannot  but  con- 
demn, to  defend  the  independence  of  these  Ber 
ber  Elabylee,  who,  since  the  days  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  have  resisted  every  attempt  to  anbdne 
their  wild  love  of  freedom. 

Raissuli,  it  aeema,  heard  of  the  arrival  of 
the  American  abipa  in  Tanker  Bay  with  equa- 
nimity, merely  remarking.  "Now  the  Saltan's 
antboritiea  will  be  compiled  to  accede  to  my 
demanda." 
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THE  CALL  FOR  MEN  AS  PUBLIC-SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 


IT  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  proportion  of 
women  teachers  in  the  schools  of  the  United 
States  has  grown  steadily  during  the  past  fifty 
years.  To-day,  there  are  fewer  men  teaching 
than  there  were  in  1860,  but  there  are  four 
times  as  many  women.  An  article  in  the  Sep- 
tember number  of  the  Popular  Science  Monthly^ 
bv  Richard  L.  Sandwick,  assumes  tliat  women 
will  probably  continue  to  do  the  greater  part  of 
the  teaching  in  our  public  schools,  since  it  is 
generally  recognized  that  they  are  better  suited 
than  men  to  instruct  young  children.  The  writer 
maintains,  however,  that  any  further  increase  in 
the  relative  number  of  women  teachers  would 
not  be  to  the  interests  of  education.  He  freely 
admits  the  softening  and  humanizing  influence 
exerted  by  women,  which  accounts,  in  great  part, 
for  the  change  from  the  rough  school  of  fifty 
years  ago,  from  which  the  teacher  was  not  seldom 
*' pitched  into  the  road  by  liis  bigger  pupils,"  to 
the  happy,  orderly  schoolroom  of  to-day.  Women 
teachers,  moreover,  have  accepted  salaries  scarce- 
ly half  what  men  of  like  capacity  would  have 
accepted,  and  have  thus  been  the  means  of 
extending  the  public-school  system  to  a  point 
far  beyond  what  taxpayers  would  have  borne 
if  equal  intelligence  had  been  secured  from 
men. 

At  the  present  time,  according  to  this  writer, 
women  tea<5her3  outnumber  the  men  in  high 
schools  ;  and  below  the  high  schools  they  reign 
supreme.  Many  large  city  schools  of  grammar 
grade  employ  no  men  teachers.  Owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  majority  of  boys  and  girls  never 
come  under  the  instruction  of  men,  there  is  cer- 
tainly danger  of  a  one-sided  development  of  the 
pupils.  Both  sexes  are  being  educated  by  the 
sex  whose  relation  to  the  political  and  industrial 
systems  is  not  usually  either  that  of  voters  or 
wage-earners.  The  basis  of  this  last  statement 
is  the  fact  that  less  than  one  woman  in  five  is 
engaged  in  earning  a  living,  and  of  these,  com- 
paratively few  are  under  the  necessity  of  so 
doing.  Many  of  them  have  no  one  dependent 
upon  them  for  support,  and  would  not  suffer  if 
thrown  out  of  employment.  In  many  cases, 
their  earnings  are  additional  to  the  support 
given  them  by  others,  and  are  regarded  as  sup- 
plementary to  the  family  budget.  *'  It  might 
naturally  be  inferred  that  the  education  of  both 
sexes  by  that  sex  upon  which  the  necessity  of 
earning;:  a  living  is  rarely  imposed  would  tend 
to  keep  economic  considerations  in  the  back- 
ground. And  it  is  true.  Even  in  the  higher 
grades,  economic  independence  is  seldom  a  con- 
scious aim  ;  and  the  esthetic  has  a  larger  place 


than  the  useful.  There  ought  to  be  more  sym- 
pathy than  there  is  for  the  boy  with  a  yearning, 
as  he  enters  the  age  of  adolescence,  to  get  out 
into  the  workaday  world  and  earn  a-  place  for 
himself  ;  a  thing  which  the  enrollment  shows  he 
is  pretty  likely  to  do  if  school  does  not  prove 
that  he  will  be  the  gainer  by  the  delay  or  appeal 
to  this  side  of  his  nature." 

WHERE  WOMEN  FAIL  IN  THE  APPEAL  TO  BOY- 
NATURE. 

Because  women,  as  a  rule,  are  interested  in 
the  aesthetic  rather  than  the  practical  or  indus- 
trial side  of  life,  the  boy  pupil,  not  finding  this 
latter  side  emphasized  in  his  school  work,  and 
arguing  from  the  fact  that  women  teachers  so 
greatly  predominate  that  education  is  chiefly 
associated  with  the  interests  of  women,  becomes 
restive  and  dissatisfied  with  school  life.  In  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Sandwick,  this  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  so  few  boys  take  the  step  from 
grammar  to  high  school. 

At  this  age,  boys  liegin  to  notice  differences  of  sex. 
They  are  proud  of  their  masculinity.  The  voice  changes  ; 
they  are  conscious  of  superior  strength,  and  they  love 
to  show  their  muscle.  They  cultivate  gruffer  ways  of 
men,  and  often  learn  to  smoke  and  chew,  not  IxKiause 
they  want  to  be  vicious,  but  because  men  use  tobacco 
and  women  do  not  and  they  want  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  they  are  men.  From  fourteen  to  twenty,  they  love 
football.  It  is  a  game  that  calls  for  masculine  .strength 
and  masculine  courage.  So,  everything  that  is  distinct- 
ly masculine  is  admired  and  imitated  ;  everything  wo- 
manish is  despised.  Few  boys  at  this  age  are  ready  to 
admit  that  women  are  the  equals  of  men.  Even  the 
mother's  influence  wanes.  Her  word  is  not  final  in 
everything.  She  is  only  a  woman,  and  cannot  under- 
stand all  that  men  should  do. 

So  it  is  in  school.  The  woman  teacher  is  at  a  disad- 
vantage with  high-school  boys.  She  must  be  of  a  de- 
cidedly strong  personality  to  appeal  to  him.  He  sees 
intuitively  that  the  tastes  and  preferences  of  women 
are  different  from  those  of  men,  and  he  is  not  at  all 
ready  to  take  a  woman  teacher's  advice  in  choosing  a 
course  of  action  for  himself. 

We  believe  thoroughly  in  coeducation  ;  but  coeduca- 
tion does  not  exist  when  both  sexes  are  educated  by 
one.  The  living  teacher  and  the  ideal  his  personality  i 
presents  is  more  effective  than  anything  else  in  holding/ 
students  in  school.  The  lady  teacher  cannot  present 
such  an  ideal  to  young  people  of  the  opposite  sex. 
With  all  the  growth  in  number  of  schools  and  teachers 
during  the  last  half-century,  there  are  fewer  men  teach- 
ing to-day  than  there  were  in  1860.  In  spite  of  our 
boasted  progress  in  education,  there  are  fewer  school 
children  enrolled  to-day  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  school  age  than  there  were  in  1860.  If  we  would 
hold  boys  in  school  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  fif- 
teen, we  must  appeal  to  the  more  practical  bent  ot  >^ 
boy*s  mind  and  the  ideals  ot  xcvAxAiQcA  N«\i\Oci  'oXXx'wsX. 
him.    We  must  have  mote  \a«tv  \;fe«jc>aKc%, 
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THE    SALARY    QUE8T10X. 

The  demand  for  more  men  as  pnblic-scliool 
teachers  implies,  of  course,  an  increase  in  sal- 
aries. The  average  salary  of  m(?n  teachers  in 
the  Unit(»d  States  is  higher  than  that  of  wonu'n, 
but  still  v<»ry  low.  It  amounts  to  about  |5ii.S7  a 
year,  while  the  avcraj^o  wages  of  o})orativ('.s, 
skilled  and  unskilled,  for  males  above  sixtern,  is 
about  <549ft.  The  United  States  census  for  1 9(I0 
gives  the  mean  annual  wages  of  laborers,  in- 
cluding men,  women,  and  children,  white  an<l 
black,  skilled  and  unskilled,  as  $4o7, — one  hun- 
dred dollars  more  than  the  average  male  teach(M- 


receives.  Competent  men  can  only  be  secured 
by  increase  of  salaries  and  more  secure  tenure 
of  office.  The  changes  among  teachers  in  the 
smaller  towns,  from  year  to  year,  are  so  nuroiT- 
ous  that  both  men  and  women  regard  tlieir  ten- 
ure as  insecure.  If  thev  do  not  succeed  in  ol»- 
taining  positions,  the  women  teachers  go  home 
to  their  pandits  tor  a  time  and  perhaps  try  again 
the  followintr  vear,  while  the  men  are  verv  likelv 
to  go  into  some  other  occupation,  leaving  the 
inexperienced  and  unlit  in  the;  ranks  of  the  pro- 
fession. In  the  m(»antime,  half  of  a  year's  salary 
may  have  been  spent  in  the  unsuccessful  en- 
deavor to  find  a  suitable  situation. 


AN  ITALIAN  ESTIMATK  OF  AMERICAN  LITERATURE. 


AMERICAN  literature,  says  Gis  Leno,  in 
Italia  Moderna  (Rome),  is '*  rich  in  clas- 
sic celebrities.''  He  proceeds  to  enumerate  the 
poets,  historians,  and  novelists,  as  well  as  divines 
and  philosophers,  Who  flourished  in  the  United 
Stetes  from  1820  to  I860.  There  exists,  he  ob- 
serves^ a  kind  of  literature  which  is  "  preemi- 
iiently  American,  and  wliich,  after  having  had  a 
glorious  past,  still  enjoys  a  brilliant  present." 
This  literature  boasts  such  names  as  Washington 
Irving,  Mark  Twain,  Hret  Ilarte,  and  Bill  Nye. 
"  Side  by  side  with  these  generals  and  colonels 
of  American  humor  march  in  battle  array  the 
young  writers  who  carry  a  marshal's  baton  in 
their  knapsacks.'' 

I jast  year,  the  United  States  celebrated  the  centenary 
of  American  humor,  and  the  pi*eBS  proudly  announced 
that  the  home  of  humor  was  ever  to  be  found  in  free 
America.  ...  It  would  be  rash  to  attempt  a  character- 
ization of  that  American  humor  which  is  represented 
by  a  hundred  writers  and  some  thoustmds  of  volunies. 
All-of  these  writers  exalt,  while  they  ridicule,  the  en- 
terprising energy  of  the  Americans  in  conflict  with  the 
stupidity  of  the  administration,  the  buffoonery  of  Irish 
Immigrants,  the  vanity  of  the  nouvcn  nx  richof.  A  host 
of  delightful  stories  reflect  with  light-heartedne.ss  the 
sorrows  of  life,  and  are  characterized  by  a  manner  so 
grotesquely  droll  that  the  reader  feels  as  if  he  were 
transported  into  a  facetious  world  of  circus  clowns. 

The  writer  mentions  with  approbation  "The 
Jumping  Frog  "  of  Mark  Twain.  Frank  Stock- 
ton*8  **  Rudder  Grange,'*  '*  The  Dooley  Papers  " 
of  Finley  Peter  Dunne,  and  George;  Ade's 
"  Fables  in  Slang."  In  1901,  he  continues,  two 
books  of  another  kind  obtained  *'  a  grand  and 
legitimate  success."  One,  •*  Up  from  Slavery," 
is  a  true  autobiography  of  the  celebrated  Booker 
Washington,  the  first  negro  invited  to  dine  at 
the  White  House,  who  from  being  an  insignifi- 
cant Virginia  slave  has^  risen  to  bs  -'  a  kind  of 


official  representative  of  American  negroes." 
Side  by  side  with  this  autobiography  is  the 
work  of  Jacob  A.  Uiis,  *'The  Making  of  An 
American,"  whirh  testifies  to  the  ^  energy  with 
which  those  audacious  Americans  exhibit  even 
in  the  arts."  This  writer  then  proceeds  to  con- 
demn in  vigorous  terms  the  methods  of  Ameri- 
can booksellers  in  advertising  new  novels  in 
exaggerated  terms  of  laudation.  On  this  point, 
he  says  : 

There  is  not  a  single  young  miss  just  out  of  school 
but  brings  a  romance  to  the  publisher.  The  offices  of 
the  great  publishing  houses  are  really  filled  with  biwy 
critics  and  readers.  .  .  .  The  majority  of  those  who 
are  thus  in  pursuit  of  literary  fame  and  profit  are 
women,  some  of  whom  gain  their  end  by  force  and 
patience,  insistency,  intrigue,  and  the  recommendations 
of  others. 

To  t^ll  the  truth,  this  success  is  a  necessary  result  of 
the  publicity  gained  through  advertising.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  AmericAn  adverti-semeut  outstripA  in 
audacity  anything  of  the  kind  in  Europe,  and  the  liter- 
ary advertisement  in  America  is  the  ne  plu^i  uitra,  Xo 
Barnum  could  possibly  vie  with  the  advertiser  who 
wishes  to  float  a  popular  novel  in  America. 

The  writer  quotes  an  advertisement  of  a  Fifth 
Avenue  bookseller  who  ranks  Gertrude  Ather- 
ton  with  (Jeorge  Sand,  Goethe,  and  Dickens,  and 
Gertrude  Atherton,  he  adds,  '*has  a  talent  or 
genius  of  merely  third-rate  rank,  if  even  so  much 
can  be  said  of  her." 

The  spirit  of  bluff  thus  prevailing  among  American 
publishers  may  have  no  weight  excepting  with  the  un- 
cultivated :  nevertheless,  it  exercises  a  pernicioDs  in- 
fluence over  literature  in  general.  As  long  aa  American 
publishers  make  themselves  purveyors  of  fustian,  works 
of  real  importance  must  necessarily  suffer  neglect. 
Real  literature,  such  as  would  recall  Bryant  and  Long- 
fellow, Whittier  and  Whitman,  in  poetry,  Hawthonie 
and  James  in  romance,  must  disappear  unnoticed  in 
this  rising  flood  of  inflated  mediocrity. 
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ALFRED  RUSSEL  WALLACE. 


ALTHOUGH  he  was  associated  with  Darwin 
in  the  discovery  of  the  origin  of  species. 
Dr.  Alfred  Russel  Wallace  has  never  shared 
the  public  renown  that  attached  to  that  discov- 
ery, and  in  America,  if  not  in  England  itself,  his 
name  is  comparatively  little  known,  excepting 
among  the  scientists.  Mr.  Harold  Begbie  has 
included  a  sketch  of  Dr.  Wallace  in  his  '*  Mas- 
t^^r-AVorkers "  series,  contributed  to  the  Pall 
Mall  Mdfjazine  (London). 


DARWIN    AND    '*  DARWINISM. 


i> 


In  tlje  first  place,  Darwin  and  Dr.  Wallace, 
says  Mr.  Begbie,  both  derived  their  inspiration 
from  Malthus'  work  on  "Population,"  and,  sec- 
ondly, but  for  Dr.  Wallace,  Darwin's  work 
might  have  been  presented  to  the  world  in  so 
many  volumes  that  few  would  have  cared  to 
read  them.     Mr.  Begbie  writes  : 

Darwin  had  been  working  on  '*  Natural  Selection  ^' 
for  twenty  years  when  Dr.  Wallace  sent  his  famous 
pamphlet  to  him  for  Sir  Charles  Lyell  to  read ;  and 
but  for  this  sudden  surprise  of  his  great  secret  it  is 
most  probable  that  the  careful  and  laborious  Darwin 
would  have  spent  another  twenty  years  on  the  comple- 
tion of  its  presentation.  Dr.  Wallace*s  pamphlet,  so 
similar  to  Darwin's  work  that  even  some  of  its  phrases 
appeared  as  titles  in  Darwin's  MS.,  had  at  any  rate  the 
happy  result  of  hurrying  into  the  world  a  brief  and 
concise  exxxwltion  of  the  case  for  natural  selection 
from  the  pen  of  Darwin. 

But  learned  men,  adds  Mr.  Begbie,  are  now 
beginning  to  throw  over  »*  Darwinism."  Dar- 
win's work,  as  set  forth  in  the  "  Origin  of 
Species,*'  retorts  Dr.  Wallace,  is  safe  from  attack. 
But  **  Darwinism,"  that  is  a  different  matter. 

Darwinism  (says  Dr.  Wallace)  is  very  often  a  differ- 
ent thing  from  the  "  Origin  of  Species."  Darwin  never 
touched  beginnings.  Again  and  again  he  protested 
against  the  idea  that  any  physicist  could  arrive  at  the 
beginning  of  life.  Nor  did  be  argue  for  one  common 
origin  of  all  the  variety  in  life.  He  speaks  of  **  more 
than  one*'  over  and  over  again  :  and  he  also  speaks  of 
the  Creator.  It  is  only  a  few  of  his  followers  who  have 
presented  Darwin  to  the  world  as  a  man  who  had  ex- 
plained the  beginning  of  everything,  and  who  had  dis- 
pensed altogether  with  the  services  of  a  Creator.  Dar- 
w^in  must  have  turned  in  his  grave  more  than  once  if 
any  echoes  of  *^ Darwinism''  ever  reached  him  there. 

THE    SPIRITUAL   NATURE    OF    MAN. 

Darwin  and  Dr.  Wallace  differed  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  mind  and  the  spiritual  nature  of  man. 
Wliat  has  to  be  acknowledged  and  recognized 
is  the  spiritual  nature  of  man,  which  separates 
him  completely  and  absolutely  from  the  highest 
of  all  mammals.  Dr.  Wallace  distinguishes  be- 
tween the  struggle  for  existence,  per  st,  and  the 


struggle  for  spiritual,  intellectual,  and  moral  ex- 
istence. Evolution  can  account  for  the  land- 
grabber,  the  company-promoter,  and  the  sweat- 
er ;  but.  if  it  fails  to  account  for  tlio  devotion  of 
the  patriot,  tlie  enthusiasm  of  tlie  artist,  the  con- 
stancv  of  the  niartvr,  the  resolute  search  of  the 
scientific  work«"r  after  nature's  secrets,  it  has 
not  explained  the  whole  mystery  of  humanity. 

Dr.  Wallace  is  then  induced  to  speak  of  Spirit- 
ualism. He  holds  that  proof  of  the  existence  of 
the  soul  beyond  the  grave  is  already  established. 
The  study  of  the  spiritual  nature  of  man,  he 
says,  is  coming  more  and  more  to  the  front  of 
human  inquiry. 

Spiritualism  (says  Dr.  Wallace)  means  the  science  of 
the  spiritual  nature  of  man,  and  that  is  surely  a  science 
which  deserves  a  place  among  the  investigations  of  man- 
kind. Geology  is  important,  chemistry  is  important, 
astronomy  is  important ;  but  *'  the  proper  study  of  man- 
kind is  man,"  and  if  you  leave  out  the  spiritual  nature 
of  man  you  are  not  studying  man  at  all.  I  prefer  the 
term  spiritualism.  I  am  a  spiritualist,  and  I  am  not  in 
the  least  frightened  of  the  name  ! 

It  is  only  because  the  scientific  investigations  of  spir- 
itualists are  confounded  in  the  iK)pular  mind  with  the 
chicanery  and  imposture  of  a  few  charlatans  that  the 
undiscriminating  world  has  not  studied  the  literature 
of  spiritualism.  A  study  of  that  literature*  an  honest 
and  unbiased  examination  of  spiritual  investigations, 
would  prove  to  the  world  that  the  soul  of  man  is  a  real- 
ity, and  that  death  is  not  the  abrupt  and  unreasoning 
end  of  consciousness. 

THE    MOST    COURAGEOUS    OF    SCIENTISTS. 

Mr.  Begbie  adds  : 

Dr.  Wallace  is  not  one  of  those  men  who  believe  that 
everything  not  made  by  man  must  have  been  made  by 
God.  His  cosmogony  is  spacious,  and  finds  room  for 
other  intelligences  than  those  of  humanity  and  deity. 
We  are  compassed  about,  he  believes,  by  an  infinity  of 
beings  as  numerous  as  the  stars,  and  the  vast  universe 
is  peopled  with  as  many  grades  of  intelligences  as  the 
forms  of  life  with  which  this  little  earth  is  peopled.  To 
deny  spiritual  phenomena  because  some  of  them  appear 
to  be  beneath  the  dignity  of  Godhead  seems  to  this  pa- 
tient and  courageous  investigator  an  act  of  folly,  a 
confession  of  narrow-mindedness.  No  phenomenon  is 
too  insignificant  or  too  miraculous  for  his  investigation, 
and  in  his  philosophy  there  is  no  impossible  and  no 
preternatural. 

He  is,  undoubtedly,  the  most  courageous  of  men  of 
science.  Other  eminent  men  have  examined  spiritual 
phenomena  as  carefully  and  earnestly  as  he,  and  some 
of  them  have  uttered  their  faith  in  the  reality  of  these 
mysteries  ;  but  from  the  year  1863,  from  the  very  begin- 
ning of  his  scientific  career,  on  the  very  threshold  of  his 
work  in  a  materialistic  and  .suspicious  world,  this  brave 
and  earnest  man— with  everything  to  lose  and  nothing 
to  gain—has  been  the  avowed  champion  of  spiritualism, 
and  has  fought  for  his  belief  with  a  steadfastness  which 
has  only  increased  with  time. 


THE  AMERICAN  MONTHLY  REVIEW  OF  REl^lEiVS. 
MIRACLF,  PLAYS  IN    MKDIKVAL  ENGLAND. 


THE  revival  of  ■■Everyman"  lias  creat.-ii  an 
interest  in  the  old  English  ■' morality 
plays,"  most  of  which  had  been  virtnally  oliso- 
lete  for  nearly  five  hundi-eii  years.  Prof.  Felix 
E.  Si^helling.  writing  in  Lippine-H's  for  tJctnlier 
on  "(.Ud  PinjrHsh  Sacred  Drama,"  says  thai 
from  the  first  tho  EiikHsIi  people  seem  to  Lave 
preferred  the  miracle  play, — that  is,  ii  play 
founded  more  or  less  sti-ictly  on  the  Hible  itself, 
as  dietinKuished  from  the  legi'uds  of  tlm  sainca 
anil  martyrs,  which  were  popular  on  thi^  Oonti- 

Tlie  wiile  diffusion  of  ininKrle  plftj-»  over  EnBlnnil 
mar  bi>  judeed  from  the  fiict  thHt  no  less  than  onu  hiiii- 
AtvA  and  tnenty-Mtven  plnceH  are  reconliKi  as  the  Hcetles 
of  theHe  pertorniaiices.  Thore  in  record  of  many  per- 
f»rnianceN  in  IiOii<lon.  Some  lasted  severnl  dayH  anil 
were  wltneJweil  by  royalty  in  the  presience  of  vast  cou- 
coiinu-s  ot  people.  But  not  only  In  Ijondou  and  hi  the 
great  j«eii  of  Canterbury,  Vork,  and  Winchester  were 
miracle  playx  belli  in  high  cMtpcm  and  popularity,  but 
at  the  UniversitleH  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  in 
many  leKser  placcH.  The  vi«ue  of  thew  plajB  even  ex- 
tended beyonil  the  confines  o(  England  and  the  tceu- 
graphical  boundaries  of  the  Knglinh  tongue.  In  Scut- 
land,  plays  were  acted  at  Rdinbiirghi  Aberdeen,  and 
elsewhere.  In  Dublin,  too,  the  miracle  play  found  a  wcl- 
come,  and  in  Cornwall  the  sturdy  Welsh  showed  their 
Independence  and  national  spirit  by  performance  of 
miracle  plays  in  Cornieh.  Several  distinctive  traits  itii^ 
tlngninhed  the  miracle  play  as  acled  in  England  from 
similar  performances  abroad.  The  most  notable  was 
the  preference  for  Bible  story  already  mentioned.  An- 
other was  the  tendency  to  link  scene  to  scene  until  at 
length  a  complete  cycle  of  plays  was  produced  begin- 
ning with  Creation  and  extending  to  the  Day  of  Judg- 

Profesfior  Schelling    shows    how    tho  trades' 


guilds,  the  membere  of  which  commonly,  but 
not  universally,  acted  these  old  religious  dramas. 
played  a  pt-ciiliar  and  int< ■resting  part  in  niedi- 
evai  town  life. 


d  reKnljil 


hut  it  wiiK  fmni  the  nflicers  iif  the  guilds  Chat  the  niayur. 
the  sheriffs,  and  the  aldermen  of  the  town  were  chi^ro, 
Tlie  cuNtom  of  linking  play^  on  kindreil  subjects  m' 
fostered  by  I  he  ambition  ot  the  Rtiilds  to  commemoTBM 
a  festival  so  august  with  becoming  dignity :  and  ■ 
natural  rivalry  sprang  up  among  those  tAking  pan  « 
to  which  should  present  the  finest  pageaut  and  the  one 
must  properly  acted  and  Httingly  staged. 


PROGRESS  IN    FRENCH    LABOR   LEGISLATION. 


AR&fiUMi  o£  the  present  status  of  lal.or 
laws  in  France  is  piven  by  M.  Paul 
RazouB  in  the  liecue  SciKn/iji^iic.  France,  he 
tflls  us,  was  the  firet  to  follow  England  in  tlie 
n'strictiou  of  the  labor  of  childri-n  and  women. 
By  an  act  passed  in  1841,  it  was  provided  that 
children  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  twelve 
gliould  not  worii  more  than  eight  hours  a  day  if 
employed  in  any  factory  making  use  of  power 
or  of  uontimiously  running  fuj-nacoa.  If  be- 
tween twelve  and  sixteen  years  of  age,  they 
might  be  worked  twelve  hours,  but  no  child 
under  sixteen  years  of  age  was  permitted  to 
work  between  the  hours  of  fl  r.it.  and  5  a.m., 
nor  on  Sundays  or  public  holidays.  In  18-11^,  a 
law  was  passed  limiting  the  hours  of  labor  in 


h1!  factories  to  twelve  ]ier  day  ;  bnt  this  did  not 
apply  to  railways,  canals,  or  warehouses.  In 
1874.  the  law  was  altered  so  as  to  prohibit  tli» 
empliiyiuent  in  factories  of  children  under 
twelve  years  of  age.  save  in  some  special  cases. 
In  IHII2,  this  act  was  amended,  and  it  was  piu- 
vidcd  that  children  between  thirteen  and  aixteeD 
years  of  ag{i  must  not  be  worked  more  than  tec 
hours  per  day.  and  those  between  aizteeu  and 
eighteen  years  of  age  not  more  than  elaroB 
hours  a   day   nor    more  than    aixty   lumn  a 

Women  were  alio  not  parmitted  to  voric  BON 
than  eleven  boon  ft  dqr,  bat  tin  irtiHr  SmU  J 
did  not  mtwImAu  lliaTi^aaaa     ^M: *!»■  >■  ma  *!■■■  .M 
thelfx 
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Lours  a  day,  save  when  less  than  twenty  men  were 
employed  and  no  mechanical  power  was  made 
use  of.  The  last  important  act  was  passed  in 
December,  1900,  and  came  into  force  April  1 
last.  By  its  terms,  no  men  in  factories  whenj 
women  and  chiklren  are  also  employed  must 
work  more  than  ten  hours  per  day.  The  em- 
ployment of  children  of  less  tlian  thirteen  y(?ars 
is  prohibited,  unless  certain  educational  stand- 
ards be  passed  and  the  child  be  physically  fit, 
and  then  work  may  he  commenced  at  twelve 
years  of  a^e.  In  no  case,  however,  must  tln^ 
working  day  of  women  or  children  exceed  ten 
hours,   and    these   must    not    be  consecutive,   a 


rest  of  at  least  one  hour  being  given.  No  night 
work  for  these  is  permitted,  and  they  must  have 
one  day  of  complete  rest  a  week.  Further,  tlie 
employment  of  women  in  certain  dangerous 
trades  is  also  prohibited.  The  hours  for  adult 
males  are  restricted  to  twelve  a  day,  save  in  tlio 
case  cited  above,  when,  if  women  and  children 
are  also  employed,  the  working  day  must  not 
exceed  ten  hours.  These  rules  and  regulations 
do  not  apply  to  railways,  but  h(»re  other  regula- 
tions provide  that  the  hours  shall  not  exceed, 
according  to  circumstances,  ten  or  twelve  a  day, 
and  tlni  employee  must  havo  one  day  free  in 
seven  or  in  ten. 


HOMK  RULE  FOR  WALES. 


FROM  time  to  time  the  need  of  a  separate 
parliament  for  the  principality  of  Wales 
lias  iH^en  urged  on  s(aitimental  and  historical 
grounds,  but  a  practical  and  definite  agitation 
for  legislative  independence  seems  now  to  be 
under  way.  Tlie  Indepemlent  Review  for  Sep- 
tember opens  with  an  important  article  in  which 
Mr.  Lloyd-George,  M.P.,  writing  under  the  title 
of  '-The  Welsh  Political  Programme,"  prac- 
tically puts  forward  a  formal  demand  for  auton- 
omous government  in  the  principality. 

THE    WELSH    LIBERAL    PLATFORM. 

Welsh  Liberalism,  Mr.  Lloyd-George  points 
out,  has  a  distinct  programme  of  its  own,  em- 
bracing, "  not  merely  the  disestablishment  of 
state  churches,  but  temperance  reform,  e<luca- 
tional  reform,  land  reform  in  all  its  aspects,  and 
in  recent  years  a  large  extension  of  the  princi- 
ples of  self-government  an«l  decentralization.'' 

The  last  problem  is  the  most  serious,  for  in 
its  soluticm  lies  the  solution  of  all  tlie  others. 
**  Wales  wants  to  get  on  with  its  national  work, 
and  it  finds  itself  delayed  and  hindered  at  every 
turn  by  tlie  interference  or  actual  hostility  of  a 
parliament  knowing  but  little  of  the  local  con- 
ditions of  which  the  constitution  has  made  it  the 
sole  judge." 

THE   OEBM    OF   HOME    RULE. 

In  the  new  Welsh  National  Council,  which  is 
to  be  elected  on  a  population  basis  by  the  county 
coaiiGil%  Mr.  Lloyd-Oeoige  sees  the  germ  of 
iolf  grrTftmiafnt.  Bat  the  powers  of  the  council 
are  tqo  ]imld«li&     ^Why  should  its  operation 


be  confined  to  administering  acts  of  Parliament 
passed  by  a  legislature  out  of  sympathy  with  the 
Welsh  aspirations  and  t(;o  preoccupied  with  other 
affairs  to  att<md  the  Welsh  requirements  even  if 
its  sympathy  could  be  reckoned  upon  ?  " 

SELFGOVERXMEXT    AXD    TEMPERANCE. 

A  Tory  government  has  grante<l  the  National 
Council  ;  therefore,  says  the  Welsh  leader,  the 
least  the  Liberals  can  do  will  be  to  add  gener- 
ously to  its  powers.  Education  is  the  problem 
now  before  the  council.  Hut  Mr.  Lloyd-George 
demands  powers  also  to  deal  with  the  drink  prob- 
lem. The  Wiilsh  representatives  are  five  to  one 
in  favor  of  local  veto,  yet  the  W^elsh  local  veto 
bill  never  got  beyond  a  second  reading  in  Par- 
liament. Let  the  imperial  parliament,  he  says,  re- 
serve to  itself  the  principles  upon  which  property 
in  licenses  should  be  dealt  with,  and  leave  other 
temperanctj  legislation  to  the  people  of  the  prin- 
cipality. 

PROBLEMS    FOR    AUTONOMOUS    WALES. 

In  addition,  there  are  many  functions  now 
intrust(id  to  government  departiiKmts  which 
could,  with  advantage,  be  left  to  the  council. 
*'  Much  can  also  be  done  to  improve  the  private- 
bill  procedure.  There  is  no  reason  why  the 
National  Council  should  not  dispose  of  all  bills 
and  provisional  orders  relating  to  Wales  which 
do  not  affect  very  great  interests.  The  com- 
mittee which  sat  upon  the  private-legislation 
procedure  (Wales)  bill,  while  reporting  against 
that  measure,  found  that  there  was  a  case  made 
out  for  separate  treatment  for  Wales." 


BRIEFER  NOTES   ON  TOPICS   IN  THE 

PERIODICALS. 


SUBJECTS  TREATED   IN  THE   POPULAR  AMERICAN   MAGAZINES. 


AnerfCAn  Pollticii.— The  Presidential  campaign  in 
meuKUJ3sed  hy  the  AtlaiUlc  Monthly  in  two  articles— 
**Tli«  IiwiUfH  of  the  Carnpaif^n  :  A  Republican  Point  of 
VUfw,"  by  Samuel  W.  McCall ;  and  '*The  Democratic 
Appeal,"  by  Kdward  M.  Hhepard.  A  Rimilar  method,  ap- 
plM  to  the  diHcuMiou  of  the  candidateH  rather  than  of 
liie  principles  of  the  cam  fiaiKn,  Ih  followed  in  theSeptem- 
brr  number  of  the  Sorth  A  me r lean  Review^  in  which 
Uw  question,  *' Who  Should  Be  Our  Next  President  r' 
U  aoMwered  by  SeiuiUir  Henry  Cabot  Ixxlge  and  Wil- 
IfftOi  F.  Hbeelaifi,  H|>«akinKt  respectively,  for  President 
HooNevelt  and  JudK«  Parker.— An  interesting  account 
of  thu  political  career  of  Governor  La  Follette,  of  Wis- 
cuottfu,  Uwntributed  U>  McClurc'n  by  Lincoln  Steffens, 
wbo  Incideutally  tells  a  Kreat  deal  alx>ut  the  *'  boodle'* 
poUUtM  o(  A  Htate  wh«*re,  Iw  says,  the  people  have  re- 
iloff«d  representative  Kovernment  by  a  vote  against  ring 
4iiiiif»Atfou.— In  the  CoHnwpoUUiri,  Mr.  Robert  Clark, 
Jr«  tells  the  su>ry  of  the  successful  warfare  waged  by  a 
HMmiier  of  the  Kansas  Legislature  upon  the  State  ma- 
Mnmot  his  own  |N)litical  party.— '*  From  Blacksmith  to 
Bom**  In  the  title  of  Joseph  J.  McAuliffe's  story,  in  Les- 
Mt  Monthly^  of  the  rise  to  power  and  influence  of  £d- 
irftrd  Butler,  of  St.  Ijouis,  whom  he  characterizes  as  the 
Nbrawdest  manipulator  in  municipal  politics.— The 
Hftfna  iimgaKlne  has  a  character  sketch  of  the  *'  Military 
Ui«Ultor  of  Colorado,**  Gen.  Sherman  Bell.— Lindsay 
D«DlNon  contributes  to  Evcryhody'8  Magazine  an  ac- 
oouiit  of  **The  Fight  for  the  Doubtful  States.**— In 
OunUnVn  Mautitlne  for  September  is  an  editorial  ar- 
tleltt  on  tlio  elusive  "  labor  vote*'  of  the  country.— In  the 
liepUiitiber  Arena  (Boston),  Mr.  Allan  L.  Benson  writes 
on  **Tho  President,  His  Attorney-General,  and  the 
Tnmts.**— The  Hon.  Robert  Baker,  M.C.,  contributes  to 
the  NAHie  magaslne  an  article  on  **The  Reign  of  Graft, 
und  the  Remedy.** 

DlAcasfllon  of  the  Traats.— It  is  not  easy  to  gen- 
erollie  concerning  the  magazines  of  any  particular 
month,  but  a  glance  at  the  October  numbers  seems  to 
Indicate  a  return,  on  the  part  of  the  editors,  to  the  prac- 
tice of  securing  articles  on  those  topics  in  the  industrial 
irorld  which  have  a  prominent  place  in  current  news- 
paper d iscussioii.  Meet  h  rf'«  Magazt  ii  c,  wh ich  has  been 
aoUve  in  this  field  for  many  months,  brings  to  a  close, 
In  Its  current  number,  the  elaborate  **  History  of  the 
gUndard  Oil  ('on)pany,**  by  Miss  Ida  M.  Tarbell.  In 
this  concluding  pa|wr  of  her  very  able  and  exhaustive 
wniea,  Miss  Tarbell  makes  It  clear  that  in  all  discus- 
•lon  of  the  trust  problem  the  transportation  question  is 
Pt\\\  at  the  fr^mt ;  for  she  has  shown  that  it  is  still  poa- 
ijlile  for  A  company  to  own  the  exclusive  carrier  on 
wliUilt  ^  great  natural  product  depends  for  transport*- 
lUuii  Miul  to  use  this  carrier  to  limit  a  comi)etitor*s  snp- 
•tly,  vr  l4i  ent  (tff  that  supply  entirely,  if  the  rival  is  of- 

-iUlv«i  l^ucl  Always  to  make  him  p«y  a  higher  rate  than 
Uw  owner.  Transimrtatlon,  then.  Is  the  crux 
Wkul*  monopoly  ciuestlon.    Prof.  John  &  Clark, 


on  the  other  hand,  writing  in  the  Century  on  "The 
Real  Dangers  of  the  Trusts,**  while  he  specifies  as  one 
of  the  things  to  which  we  must  put  an  end,  if  we  are  to 
convert  the  trusts  into  friendly  agencies,  the  discrimina- 
tions by  railroads,  shows  that  other  precautions  must 
be  taken  by  the  public  as  well.  For  example,  the  prac- 
tice of  flooding  a  particular  locality  with  goods  offered 
at  cutthroat  prices  for  the  sake  of  crushing  a  competitor 
must  be  stopped.  Then,  too,  we  must  put  an  end  to 
the  scheme  of  selling  one  kind  of  goods  at  a  cheap 
rat<e  for  the  sake  of  crushing -competitors  who  make 
only  that  kind  of  goods  and  forcing  them  to  sell  their 
plants  to  the  trust  on  its  own  terms.  Finally,  the  so- 
called  "  factor's  agreement**  must  Im  suppressed.  This 
agreement  consists  in  the  refusal  by  the  trusts  to  sell 
goods  to  a  dealer  at  a  living  price  unless  he  will  promise 
not  to  buy  any  similar  articles  from  a  competitor.  Pro- 
fessor Clark  admits  that  any  government  will  have  so 
uphill  road  in  accomplishing  these  various  prohibiUonai 
But  if  a  regulation  of  this  kind  cannot  be  brought 
about^  the  only  alternative,  in  his  view,  will  be 
socialism. 

Other  Phases  of  the  Corpomtion  Problem.— 

A  writer  in  the  World'^s  Work  considers  the  increasing 
popular  demand  in  this  country  for  fuller  publicity  of 
corporation  affairs.    Beyond  the  recommendation  that 
every  business  company  issue  at  least  a  balance  sheet* 
it  is  not  clear  that  any  general  rule  can  be  laid  down  Ifj 
which  any  single  system  of  accounting  may  be  applied  to 
companies  organized  in  varied  industries.    In  oohelii' 
sion.  the  article  advocates  the  passage  of  a  law  wherel^ 
10  per  cent,  of  a  corporation*s  stockholders  may  demand 
an  independent  audit  and  appraisal,  and  a  report  of 
the  results  of  this  audit  directly  to  the  stockholders.— 
In  the  same  magazine,  Mr.  Henry  W.  Lanier  states 
the  pros  and  cons  of  certain  great  questions  in  life  io- 
surance,— for  example.  Have  the  great  insurance  com- 
panies, which  have  more  money  than  any  other  institii- 
tions,  reached  their  limit?    Do  they  endanger  their 
soundness  by  new  business  ?  Will  **  good  risks  ^  demand 
lower  rat<^  ?    Some  of  the  fact^  that  Mr.  Lanier  pre- 
sents in  his  article  are  indeed  startling.  To  say  that  the 
insurance  companies  of  this  country  collect  every  year 
some  Ave  hundred  million  dollars  from  their  policy- 
holders, besides  another  million  dollars  as  interest  and 
the  like,  may  mean  much  or  little,  according  to  the 
point  of  view.    But  when  we  consider  that  the  total  in- 
come of  these  companies  is  a  little  larger  than  the  in- 
come of  all  the  railroads  of  this  country,  and  that  their 
receipts  for  eighteen  months  would  pay  the  United 
States  national  debt>,  we  begin  to  realise  what  the  in- 
surance business  in  this  country  amonnta  Uk — In  tht 
series  of  articles  in  Evt*rybod^9  Magaxine  entitled 
**  Frenzied  Finance:  The  Story  of  Amalgamated,*' Mr. 
Thomas  W.  Lawson  is  making  sensational  revelations 
of  certain  stock-market  operations  in  which  he  was  en- 
gaged not  long  ago  in  alliance  with  some  of  the 
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directors  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  affiliated 
interests. — In  a  series  on  the  great  industries  of  the 
United  States,  the  Cosmopolitan  has  a  description  of  the 
making  of  tin  and  teme  plates,  by  William  R.  Stewart. 
It  will  be  news  to  some  people  that  the  United  States, 
last  year,  produced  a  thousand  million  pounds  of  tin 
and  terne  plates,  an  amount  greater  by  several  million 
pounds  than  Great  Britain's  total  output.— The  Sep- 
t<^mber  number  of  the  North  American  Revleio  con- 
tains articles  on  "Legal  Supervision  of  the  Transporta- 
tion Tax,"  by  Brooks  Adams,  and  "Four  Years  of 
Anti-Trust  Activity/'  by  James  W.  Garner.  The  latter 
article  summarizes  and  reviews  the  legislation  of  Con- 
gress and  the  important  judicial  decisions  of  the  past 
four  years  which  bear  in  any  way  on  the  regulation  of 
corporations. 

Current  Discussion  of  Labor  Problems. — Two 

important  articles  on  pha.ses  of  the  lalx)r  question  ap- 
pear in  the  current  number  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 
From  one  of  them, — that  on  the  closed  shop, — by  Dr. 
Charles  J.  Bullock,  we  have  quoted  in  our  department 
of  "  Leading  Articles  of  the  Month ; "  the  other  is  an 
admirable  study  of  the  intelligence  office  as  it  is  con- 
ducted in  American  cities,  by  Miss  Frances  Kellor. — 
GMnton'«5fa{7az/»iC  for  September  discusses  the  ques- 
tion of  arbitration  in  laboY*  disputes.  The  writer  con- 
tends that,  to  be  effective,  arbitration  must  take  place 
before  the  conflict,  and  that  the  arbitrators  must  be  the 
d i  rect  representatives  of  the  parties  to  the  struggle.  The 
arbitrating  board  should  consist  of  a  joint  organization 
of  laborers  and  emp/oyers,  a  body  in  which  both  are 
represented  in  equal  numbers  and  by  the  most  compe- 
tent members  of  the  group. — We  have  quoted  else- 
where from  Dr.  John  Bascom's  discussion  of  "The 
Right  to  Labor"  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Eco- 
nomics. 

American  Railroad -Building.— Mr.  Frank  H. 
S(>earman  tells,  in  Harper^s,  the  impressive  story  of  the 
first  tran.scontinental  railroad, — ^a  story  which  the  pio- 
neers are  never  weary  of  telling  to  their  children  and 
their  children's  children,  although  in  the  EIa.stern  States 
it  may  be  less  familiar.  Truly,  "the  days  when  Dodge 
rati  the  line.  Jack  Casement  laid  the  rail,  Leland  Stan- 
ford drove  the  spike,  and  Bret  Harte  supplied  the  poem 
can  never  return."— Another  article  by  Mr.  Spearman 
(in  the  World's  Work)  describes  in  fascinating  detail 
the  processes  by  which  a  great  Mississippi  Valley  rail- 
n.>ad  was  entirely  "  made  over," — tracks  straightened, 
bridges  rebuilt,  and  locomotives  and  cars  replaced  by 
better  ones.— Mr.  M.  G.  Cunniff  (also  in  the  World's 
Work)  gives  an  excellent  illustrated  description  of  the 
New  York  subway,  with  a  rapid  review  of  its  construc- 
tion. 

Popular  Treatment  of  the  Fine  Arts.— At  least 
tv/o  of  the  October  magazines  are  noteworthy  for  suc- 
cessful attempts  to  popularize  important  art  topics. 
In  McClure%  Mr.  John  La  Farge  continues  his  admi- 
rable criticism  of  **  One  Hundred  Masterpieces  of  Paint- 
ing" in  a  &dcond  paper  on  "Triumphs,"  which  is  illus- 
trated by  reproductions  of  five  of  the  great  works  of 
Rubens.  The  secretary  of  the  Royal  Academy,  Mr. 
Fred  A.  Eaton,  contributes  to  Scritmer's  the  first  of  a 
series  of  papers  on  the  history  of  that  venerable  institu- 
tion* This  opening  paper  gives  an  insight  into  the  tra- 
diticms  and  enstoms  of  the  Academy,  describing  its 


methods  of  administration,  and  noting  especially  the  or- 
ganizing work  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  the  Academy's 
first  president,  and  the  hardly  less  important  influence 
of  the  American  artist,  Benjamin  West. 

Character  Studies. —  In  Harp€r''s  appears  Mr. 
Henrj'  Loomis  Nelson's  study  of  Count  Frontenac,  the 
great  Colonial  governor  of  New  France  in  the  last  three 
decades  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  shows  that 
Frontenac's  policy  long  outlived  his  administration, 
for  it  was  not  until  after  the  middle  of  another  century 
that  the  English  triumphed  over  the  French  in  the  con- 
test for  supremacy  on  our  northern  and  western  border. 
— In  Munscy's,  Katherine  Hoffman  summarizes  a  part 
of  the  material  brought  to  light  by  the  recent  publica- 
tion of  the  "Creevey  Papers,"  which  throws  new  light 
on  the  love-affairs  of  George  IV.,  the  "  First  Gentle- 
man of  Europe." — Very  fitly  in  this  campaign  year  ap- 
pears, in  McClnre'Sy  an  appreciation  of  the  late  Greorge 
William  Curtis  by  his  friend  and  coworker  in  political 
life,  Carl  Schurz.— A  sketch  of  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, now  visiting  the  United  States,  is  contributed 
to  Munncy's  by  Curtis  Brown. 

The  History  of  the  War,— It  is  noticeable  that 
while  the  articles  on  the  Russo-Japanese  war  appearing 
in  the  English  and  Continental  reviews  are  chiefiy  de- 
voted to  the  causes  of  the  struggle  and  the  underlying 
motives  of  the  combatants,  the  articles  in  the  American 
monthlies  are  more  generally  accounts  of  the  actual 
fighting  or  concrete  descriptions  of  the  opposing  forces. 
In  the  October  Scribner^s^  for  example,  there  is  a  de- 
tailed story  of  the  operations  of  the  army  under  General 
Kuropatkin  during  the  four  months  ending  in  the  mid- 
dle of  July  last.  This  article  affords  much  informa- 
tion that  has  direct  bearing  on  the  subsequent  history 
of  the  engagements  around  Liao-Yang,  which  are  de- 
scribed this  month  in  our  department  of  "  The  Progress 
of  the  World."  The  writer  of  the  article  is  Mr.  Thomas  F. 
Millard,  who  has  been  with  the  Russian  army  continu- 
ously during  the  period  covered  by  the  narrative. — An- 
other installment  of  the  "Vivid  Pictures  of  Great  War 
Scenes"  appears  in  the  current  number  of  World^s 
Work.  This  month's  paper  is  devoted  to  "  The  Forlorn 
Hope  at  Kinchau,"  and  describes  the  actual  wiping  out 
of  two  Japanese  battalions  in  the  attempt  of  the  fourth 
division  to  take  the  walled  town  of  Kinchau. — In  the 
Century,  Mr.  David  B.  MaCgowan  contributes  an  excel- 
lent illustrated  article  on  "  The  Cossacks,"  describing 
the  modes  of  fighting  and  marching  of  these  hardy  Rus- 
sian troopers. — In  the  same  magazine,  "  Togo, — the  Man 
and  the  Admiral,"  is  the  subject  of  a  spirited  sketch  by 
Adachi  Kinnosuke. — Leslie's  Monthly  has  an  account 
of  "  The  Battle  of  Yalu  River  as  I  Saw  It,"  by  a  brigade 
commander  in  the  Japanese  army.  The  prefatory  edi- 
torial note  states  that  the  name  of  the  field  officer  who 
contributed  this  vivid  story  is  withheld  because  of  the 
fact  that  Japanese  custom  revolts  at  the  idea  of  the  ex- 
ploitation of  the  army  by  any  of  its  officers.  The  edit- 
ors, however,  guarantee  the  genuineness  of  the  article. 
— Another  article  in  LesUe''s  is  contributed  by  the  Mar- 
quis Ito,  on  the  subject  of  "  The  Future  of  Japan." — 
Among  the  articles  in  the  October  numbers  which  were 
possibly  suggested  by  the  present  war  are  "  The  Japa- 
nese Spirit,"  by  Nobushige  Amenomori,  intheAtUintic 
Monthly,  and  "  Russia's  Red  Record,"  by  John  V,  Ywa^ 
Arsdale,  in  Mnnsey-s.  Tti^  VaW^t  wtWsX^  ^"e*s.\\aaaR«i 
assassinatloii  aa  a  poYiWcaA.  toTt»  \xst  \Xv^  Cias?^  «av''^«fe^ 
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and  analyzes  the  proposed  reforms. — Another  writer  in 
Mv!n8ey%  Mr.  M.  M.  Scott,  declares  that  the  Territory 
of  Hawaii  is  more  deeply  concerned  in  the  present  crisis 
in  the  far  East  than  any  other  portion  of  the  United 
States.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Japanese  are  now 
the  largest  element  in  the  population  of  Hawaii  and  are 
steadily  advancing.— An  important  article  on  "The 
Personality  of  tho  Czar,"  which  originally  appeared  in 
the  Qiiarterly  Itcvlcic  (London),  is  reprinted  in  the  cur- 
rent numl^er  of  the  WorhVs  Work. 

Agricultural  Topics. — The  illustrated  magazines, 
this  month,  contain  several  articles  of  special  interest 
to  the  farmer.  Perhaps  the  most  important  of  these  is 
Mr.  Gilbert  H.  Grosvenor's  account,  in  the  Century,  of 
a  remarkable  discovery  in  scientific  agriculture,  which 
be  fittingly  describes  as  ^^Inoculating  the  Ground." 
This  inoculation  is  accomplished  by  nitrogen-fi.xing 
bacteria.  The.se  germs,  as  now  prepared  for  distribu- 
tion among  farmers,  cost  the  Government  less  than  four 
cents  a  cake.  One  of  these  cakes  is  sufficient  to  inocu- 
late seeds  of  from  one  to  four  acres  of  land,  and  saves 
the  farmer  from  thirty  to  forty  dollars,  which  he  would 
have  to  spend  for  an  equal  amount  of  fertilizer. — *'  What 
American  Crops  Mean  to  the  World "  is  the  subject  of 
an  interesting  statistical  article  by  Frank  Fayant,  in 
SucoeM.— Will  Irwin  contributes  to  Everybody-s  Mag- 


azine a  paper  on  *^  Harvesting  the  World  Over."-^ 
the  CosnwpoliUin,  Gov.  Alexander  O.  Brodie,  of  Ari- 
zona, describes  the  practical  operation  of  the  Hans- 
brough-Newlands  reclamation  law  in  the  arid  West— 
The  Yale  Summer  School  of  Forestry,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Delaware  River,  near  Milford,  Pa.,  is  described  in 
the  WorUVs  Work  by  James  W.  Pinchot,  a  pioneer  in 
American  .scientific  forestry. 

liitcrary  Criticism.— Purely  critical  articles  are 
not  numerous  in  this  month's  magazines.  The  most 
ambitious  attempt  at  literary  criticism  in  the  October 
numbers  is  Miss  Elisabeth  Luther  Gary's  study  of 
Henry  James,  the  novelist,  in  6Virfb?ter'«.  This  is  a 
serious  and  sympathetic  essay.^-There  is  a  study  of  the 
character  of  "  Othello,"  by  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne, 
in  Ha7T>er%  the  accompanying  pictures  being  the  work 
of  Mr.  PMwin  A.  Abbey. — Mrs.  Mary  Mills  contributes 
to  the  Chautuuquan  a  paper  on  *' Maeterlinck,  the 
Belgian  Shakespeare.'' — In  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  the 
principal  literary  paper,  this  month,  is  contributed  by 
Mr.  Charles  Miner  Thompson,  on  **The  Art  of  Miss 
Jewett." — Mr.  James  Huneker's  article  on  "Gerhart 
Hauptmann,"  in  the  September  number  of  the  Lamp, 
should  not  be  overlooked ;  snd  in  the  same  magazine 
there  is  an  interesting  paper  on  **  Literature  as  a 
Practical  Force  in  England,"  by  J.  M.  Bulloch. 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  FOREIGN   REVIEWS. 


The  Japanese  Trinmvlrate. — An  anonymous 
article  in  Blackwood's  Magazine  for  September  says 
that  Field  Marshal  Oyama,  Baron  Kodsma,  and  Gren- 
eral  Fukushima  make  up  a  triumvirate  which  is  con- 
ducting the  war  with  Russia.  The  writer  begins  with 
Baron  Oyama.  Twelve  years  ago,  he  says,  this  very 
marshal  was  called  upon  to  command  the  Japanese 
army  in  the  field  against  the  strength  of  China.  The 
opening  phases  of  his  present  campaign  are  being  con- 
ducted over  the  very  ground  through  which  he  then 
maneuvered  his  victorious  troops.  **  The  small,  podg}', 
pockmarked  man,  whom  no  caricaturist  could  fail  to 
lampoon  as  a  frog,  is  Baron  Oyama,  the  Roberts  of 
Japan.  We  use  the  parallel  to  our  own  great  soldier 
only  as  a  figure  of  location.  In  temperament  there  is 
no  likeness  between  the  two,  except  that  each  in  his 
respective  country  is  a  great  soldier.  The  little  general 
seated  at  the  marshal's  right  is  the  Kitchener  of  Japan. 
If  we  had  not  known  that  he  was  Japanese,  his  quick 
dark  eye,  dapper  figure,  and  pointed  beard  would  have 
led  ns  to  believe  that  he  was  a  Spaniard,  or  perhaps  a 
Mexican.  General  Baron  Ko<1ama  is  the  executive 
brain  of  the  Japanene  general  staff.  Of  the  third  mem- 
ber of  the  triumvirate,  however,  we  have  no  parallel  in 
the  British  army.  Like  his  illustrious  associates,  he 
also  is  small.  He  is  fair  for  a  Japanese,  and  the  splash 
of  gray  at  either  temple  enhances  the  fairness  of  his 
skin.  Save  for  a  rare  and  very  pleasant  smile,  the  face 
is  unemotional.  The  dark  eyes  are  dreamy,  and  the 
poorest  expression  of  the  great  brain  that  works  behind 
them.  This  is  General  Fukushima,  whose  genius  has 
been  the  conerete*mortar  which  has  cemented  into  solid 
block  the  rough-hewn  material  of  Japan's  general  staff." 
Qenend  Fukushima  made  a  tour  of  Russia  and  Siberia 
•rreral  years  ago  and  learned  much  about  the  country. 


White  Slave  Traffic  in  Italy.— A  recent  number 
of  the  Ciiyiltd  C&ttoUca  (Rome),  following  the  good  ex- 
ample set  by  the  Nuova  Antologta,  publishes  a  strong- 
ly worded  article  on  the  white  slave  trafiic.  The  author 
frankly  admits  the  unhappy  preeminence  of  both  Grenos 
and  Naples  as  recognized  centers  of  the  foreign  trade 
both  with  other  Mediterranean  ports  and  with  South 
America.  After  quoting  numerous  instances  of  young 
girls  being  inveigled  by  specious  promises  into  houses 
of  ill-fame,  he  gives  a  useful  summary  of  the  various 
international  organizations  founded  for  their  protec- 
tion. Quite  recently,  it  appears,  the  work,  which  now 
has  a  branch  at  Rome,  received  the  emphatic  approval 
of  Pius  X.  This  discussion  of  a  once  banned  topic  in 
the  foremost  Italian  magazines  will  certainly  effect 
great  good  in  the  cause  of  social  purity. 

China  the  Stake  in  the  Far  East.— The  relations 
of  China  and  the  European  powers  for  the  decade  18M- 
1904  are  discussed  by  the  (H>litical  writer,  Ren^  Pinon, 
in  the  Revue  (1r.H  Deux  Mondes.  In  China  there  are 
great  interests,  and  therefore  great  conflicts,  he  says. 
Round  China,  and  because  of  China,  the  last  ten  years 
have  brought  us  a  series  of  fierce  and  bloody  struggles, 
and  to-day  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world  are  fixed  on  Port 
Arthur  and  Manchuria.  In  the  last  ten  years  we  have 
had  three  great  wars,  besides  a  number  of  minor  inci- 
dents ;  and  in  addition  there  has  been  the  Philippine 
war,  which  introduced  the  United  States  into  the 
Oriental  drama.  The  whole  question  resolves  itself 
iuto  that  of  the  attitude  of  China.  The  Chinaman  is 
filled  with  contempt  for  the  vain  agitation  and  restless 
activity  of  the  Euroi>eans,  of  whom  he  knows  only  the 
more  active  and  the  more  adventurous.  He  does  not 
undervalue  the  profits  of  commerce,  but  he  thinks,  with 
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Ckinfucius,  that  life  is  worth  living  if  it  have  no  other 
aim  than  the  realization  and  the  contemplation  of  the 
beautiful  and  of  the  true.  The  European,  on  his  part 
(the  missionary  excepted),  has  never  cared  to  show  him- 
self other  than  a  merchant  greedy  for  gain  ;  he  has  been 
too  much  inclined  to  subordinate  his  moral  ideas  to  the 
needs  of  his  economic  life ;  preoccupied  with  business 
and  gain,  he  has  forgotten  that  true  civilization  is  not 
measured  by  scientific  progress  and  perfection  of  ma- 
chinery, but  by  social  progress  and  moral  perfection. 
Jt  is  because  of  the  third  and  silent  actor  in  the  drama 
that  the  world  is  so  anxious  as  to  the  end  of  the  great 
struggle  between  the  two  races  disputing  about  the  em- 
pire of  the  far  East.  China  cannot  remain  a  disinter- 
ested party,  for  she  is  the  stake. 

A  Japanese  Opinion  of  President  Roosevelt. — 

The  Taiyo  (Tokio)  contains  a  character  sket<;h  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  which  is  quit^  a  eulogy.  The  writer 
calls  the  President  a  greater  man  than  Jjincoln  or  Grant. 
He  is  much  stronger,  says  this  writer,  than  the  Repub- 
lican party. 

Japan*8  Bent  Policy. — In  a  ''special  supplement" 
on  the  war,  in  the  yatlonal  Review.,  C.  k  Court  Rep- 
ington  considers  Japan's  best  policy.  He  says :  "  It  is 
a  war  of  exhaustion,  and  Japan,  since  the  real  Russia 
is  impervious  to  her  blows,  cannot  aim  at  far-reaching 
conquests,  and  must  aim  at  concentration  of  strength 
and  conservation  of  energy,  seeking  to  make  the  war 
too  difficult  and  too  onerous  for  Russia  to  pursue 
with  any  hope  of  final  victory.  Such  result  cannot  best 
be  achieved  by  long  marches  and  exhausting  enterprises, 
seeking  to  penetrate  far  into  the  interior,  since  there  is 
nothing  whatever  to  show,  even  if  the  Japanese  armies 
appear  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Baikal,  that  Russia  will, 
for  that  reason,  sue  for  peace.  The  strength  of  Japan 
lies  upon  the  sea  and  within  striking  distance  of  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific.  With  Port  Arthur,  Korea,  and 
Vladivostok  in  her  grasp,  suitably  occupied  and  de- 
fended, a  Russian  counter-offensive  can  only  take  place 
with  great  numbers,  difficult  to  provide  and  maintain, 
and  so  long  as  Japan  maintains  her  vitally  important 
maritime  preponderance  this  counter-offensive  will 
probably  fail." 

Why  Do  Not  Socialists  Agree?— Robert  Mitch- 
ells, commenting,  in  the  Rlforma  Socfale  (Rome),  on 
the  criticism  of  Saverio  Merlino,  to  the  effect  that  the 
Socialists  o£  Europe  **  have  so  far  failed  to  formulate 
a  programme  clear  and  consistent,"  adds  that  **the 
confusion  and  contradiction  is  less  in  the  socialistic 
pfogpramme  than  in  socialistic  practice  and  action." 
Thus,  German  social  democracy  leaves  religion  to  the 
personal  conviction  of  the  individual,  opposes  the  Kul- 
tnrkampf,  and  favors  the  abolition  of  laws  against  the 
Jesuits.  In  France,  the  socialistic  party  is  decidedly 
anti-Catholic  and  anti-clerical.  The  same  contradic- 
tion appears  in  the  socialistic  views  and  practice  in  the 
matter  of  the  duel.  In  Germany,  Socialists  have  re- 
jected the  duel.  In  France,  it  is  still  in  vogue  among 
Socialists  as  a  means  of  settling  questions  of  personal 
honor.  In  Austria,  that  country  of  a  thousand  nation- 
alities and  of  an  eternal  and  bitter  race  war,  the  differ- 
ent g^ups  of  Socialists  are  ranged  each  under  the  flag 
of  their  own  nationality.  In  commercial  politics,  the 
Oerman  Socialists  are  free-traders,  while  the  French, 
Bungarian,  and  Swiss  champions  of  socialism  have 


shown  a  decided  leaning  toward  free  trade.  A  like  in- 
consistency is  shown  in  the  way  in  which  the  BOciaUstic 
press  regards  the  heads  of  the  various  states,  khige 
and  emperors.  The  German  socialistic  press  does  not  no- 
tice by  a  single  word  ^^  the  arrival  of  this  or  that  prince 
in  Berlin  or  the  festivities  which  are  instituted  in  his 
honor."  But  elsewhere,  just  the  opposite  is  the  case. 
La  Pctlt4i  R&publlque  hailed  **the  recent  arrival  in 
Paris  of  Victor  Emmanuel  III.  as  the  representative  of 
Italian  democracy  !"  When  William  II.,  in  May,  liKMI, 
**  visited  Christian  IX.  of  Denmark  at  Copenhagen,  the 
Soclalderaokraten^  the  organ  of  the  Danish  Socialists, 
inserted  a  paragraph  of  cordial  welcome."  When  Nicho- 
las II.,  Czar  of  All  the  Russias,  announced  his  intention 
of  visiting  Italy,  the  members  of  the  socialistic  party, 
as  well  as  the  socialistic  press,  expressed  their  approval 
in  terms  of  personal  compliment,  although  the  major- 
ity of  Italian  Socialists  declared  themselves  as  opposed 
to  the  threatened  visit.  '*  Complete  liberty  in  religion," 
he  concludes,  **  prohibition  of  dueling,  and  an  active 
anti-dynastic  propaganda  seem  to  me  to  be  absolntely 
necessary  principles  of  international  socialism  ^and  to 
form  an  harmonious  basis  upon  which  alone  can  be 
united  so  many  varied  forces  and  directed  toward  a 
single  goal." 

American  Administration  of  the  PhlUppinaa. 

— A  severe  criticism  of  American  government  in  the 
Philippines  in  contributed  to  the  Contemporary  Re- 
view (London)  for  September  by  Mr.  John  Foreman,  a 
British  subject  who  became  famous  during  the  Spanish- 
American  War  as  the  only  contributor  to  English  peri- 
odical literature  who  had,  up  to  that  time,  established 
a  reputation  as  an  authority  on  those  islands.  Mr. 
Foreman  arraigns  the  military  r^giine^  especially  in 
Manila,  as  wholly  debasing,  makes  charges  of  whole- 
sale corruption  against  the  civil  officials,  and  declares 
that  American  capital  has  not  yet  been  attracted  to  the 
islands,  while  in  fair  competition,  on  equal  terms  with 
foreigners,  the  Americans  have  thus  far  failed  to  cap- 
ture the  Philippine  trade.  He  states  that  to-day,  after 
five  years'  occupation,  there  is  not  a  mile  of  new  rail- 
road capitalized  by  Americans.  All  this  contrasts 
strongly  with  the  reports  of  former  Civil  Grovemor 
Taft,  but  it  should  be  said  that  even  Mr.  Foreman  ad- 
mits the  value  of  much  of  the  educational  work  con- 
ducted under  American  auspices,  although  he  criticises 
certain  features  of  it. 

The  American  Woman  f^om  a  British  Point 
of  View. — Mr.  Marriott  Watson  writes  in  the  A'fne- 
tecnth  Ceyitvrjf  (London)  on  what  he  terms  the  '*  de- 
cline of  muliebrity  "  tn  the  American  woman.  In  spite 
of  the  gradual  desiccation  that  this  writer  observes  as 
a  phenomenon  of  her  nature,  the  American  woman  at- 
tracts Europeans  by  her  **  nimble  intellectual  equip- 
ment and  her  enlarged  sense  of  companionship.  She  is, 
above  all,  adaptable,  and  fits  into  her  place  deftly, 
gracefully,  and  with  no  diffidence.  She  knows  not 
shamefacedness ;  she  has  regal  claims,  and  believes  in 
herself  and  her  destiny.  If  her  fidelity  is  derived  from 
the  coldness  of  her  nature,  she  owes  her  advancement 
largely  to  her  zest  for  living.  Her  range  is  wide,— 
wider  than  that  of  her  sisters  in  the  old  world ;  but 
her  sympathies  are  not  so  deep.  She  is  flawless  super- 
ficially, and  catches  the  wandering  eye  as  a  bntterfa 
a  bright  patch  of  color,  something  assertive  and  ""^^ 
ittg  in  the  sunshine." 
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Woman  Snlfra^e  in  Australia.— Mr.  Tom  Mann 
contributes  to  the  Nt^^iccnth  Century  for  September 
the  resalt  of  his  investigation  into  political  and  indus- 
trial conditions  in  Australia.  Of  Australian  women  as 
voters,  he  says :  "  To  most  of  them,  it  was  an  entirely 
new  experience,  and  naturally  there  was  a  small  per- 
centage of  odd  cases ;  but  over  the  whole  commonwealth 
the  lively  interest  shown  by  the  women  and  the  all- 
round  efficiency  that  characterized  them  at  the  polling- 
booths  commanded  the  most  hearty  admiration  of  the 
sterner  sex.  During  the  election  campaign,  great  amuse- 
ment was  causcil  by  the  wriggiings  of  those  c^iudidates 
who  for  many  years  ha<l  opposed  woman  suffrage,  but 
who  on  this  occasion  were  taxing  their  brains  as  to  how 
to  secure  the  votes  of  the  women.  Their  sudden  discovery 
that,  after  all,  women  would  probably  impart  a  healthy 
tone  to  matters  political,  and  that  tliere  really  was  no 
valid  reason  as  to  why  the  right  of  citizenship  should 
be  exclusively  held  by  one  sex  when  the  e very-day  in- 
terests of  both  sexes  were  directly  affected  thei-eby,  etc. ; 
this,  in  face  of  the  most  determined  opposition  to  the 
women's  claims  all  through  their  political  careers  un- 
til they  were  l)eaten,  relieved  the  monotony  of  many 
a  meeting  when  women  themselves,  or  men  on  their  be- 
half, insisted  upon  reminding  such  candidates  of  their 
previous  attitude  on  this  subject.-' 

Some  Minor  Gains  of  Peace— In  La  Revue,  M. 
d'Estournelles  de  Constant  has  a  little  article  entitled 
"The  Minor  Gains  of  International  Peace."  He  records 
his  experiences  in  the  canton  of  Lude,  Switzerland, 
where  he  bos  lived  among  the  people  and  discussed  his 
ideas  with  them.  The  people  recognize  that  war  could 
only  ruin  them,  whereas  in  times  of  i)eace  foreign  vis- 
itors to  France  bring  trade ;  the  hotels,  the  ways  of 
transport,  the  watering-places, — iill  France,  and  par- 
ticularly Paris,  are  all  gainers. 


Some  Advantages  of  a  National  Church.— Id 

opposition  to  the  contention  that  the  absence  of  a  state 
church  in  America  has  been  a  great  gain,  the  Church 
Quarterly  Review  (London),  reviewing  Sanford  fl. 
Cobb's  *'  Rise  of  Religious  Liberty  in  America,"  ob- 
serves :  **  Mr.  Cobb  more  than  once  pleads  that  the 
American  nation  is  essentially  a  religious  one.  If  by 
that  he  means  that  the  life  of  the  nation,  as  a  whole, 
in  its  confoimity  to  the  teaching  and  moral  principles 
of  Christianity,  compares  not  unfavorably  with  other 
communities  place<l  under  like  conditions,  we  have  np 
wish  to  dispute  the  poinl.  .  .  .  We  .  .  .  admit  that 
the  existence  of  a  state  church  may  be  a  danger  to  the 
warmth  and  intensity  of  spiritual  life.  The  compensa- 
tion, we  think,  lies  in  this, — that  a  church  which  is  his- 
t<jrically  idcutifie<l  with  the  national  life,  which  at 
every  turn  shows  the  outward  and  visible  signs  of  that 
identity,  offers  safeguards  against  impatience,  against 
rawness  of  thought,  against  the  dictation  of  individoal 
caprice.  Will  any  one  say  that  the  religious  life  of 
America  has  not  needed  such  safeguards,  and  often 
needed  them  all  the  more  in  proportion  to  its  vitality 
and  intensity.^  Would  not  the  mental  life  of  the 
United  States  as  a  whole  have  gained  by  a  little  more 
reverence,  would  not  her  spiritual  life  have  gained  by  a 
good  deal  more  sanity  and  reflectiveness  f  Continuity, 
too,  is  an  effective  guaranty  against  the  reappearance 
of  outworn  fallacies  and  thrice-condemned  experiments 
disguised  as  the  latest  product  of  advanced  and  enlight- 
ened thought.  A  national  church,  elastic  enough  to 
provide  channels  for  fresh  manifestations  of  spiritoal 
life,  yet  ancliored  to  the  post,  holding  adherents  by  the 
joint  spell  of  conviction  and  association,  might,  if  iVn 
existence  luul  been  a  possibility,  have  saved  the  United 
States  from  many  of  those  grotesque  and  worse  than 
grotes(}ue  features  which  have  at  various  times  dis- 
figured their  spiritual  life." 


SCIENCE   IN   FOREIGN   PERIODICALS. 


Artificial  Cold  for  Industrial  Purposes.— In  a 

comprehensive  analysis  of  the  production  of  low  tem- 
perature by  artificial  means,  Henri  Desmarest^  in  the 
Revue  Universellc  (Paris),  traces  the  history  of  the  idea 
back  to  the  famous  chemistv.  Leslie,  in  1811.  Since  then, 
he  declares,  the  artificial  pnxluction  of  cold  has  been 
carried  on  by  the  same  methotl,— the  freezing  of  water 
by  rapid  evaiK)ration.  All  the  machinery  for  the  manu- 
facture of  artificial  ice,  he  declares,  is  operated  on  the 
same  principle.  The  gases  usually  employed  arc  sul- 
phuric-acid, ammonia,  or  carl)onic-acid  ;  though  some- 
times, but  rarely,  methyl  is  used.  Among  the  materials 
used  to  prevent  melting  after  the  artificial  ice  is  formed, 
he  names  mineral  wool,  charcoal,  and  cinders,  in  the 
order  of  their  effectiveness.  He  closes  with  a  compli- 
ment to  American  family  life,  in  the  statement  that  ice 
plays  as  prominent  a  part  in  the  management  of  the 
American  home  as  charcoal  does  in  France.  There  is 
no  American  house,  no  matter  how  small,  he  says,  in 
which  the  food  is  not  preserved  and  improved  by  storing 
it  in  some  sort  of  refrigerator  or  ice-box. 


•t 


Spark  Telegraphy."— A  study  of  wireless  teleg- 
raphy is  presente<l  in  the  Duteh  review,  ElwiHcr  (HfMr- 
lem).  The  writer.  Captain  Col  let  te,  quotes,  in  his  intro- 
ductory paragraph,  the  words  uttered  by  Hertz  in  1889, 


to  the  effect  that  light  is  an  electrical  phenomenon,  and 
that  if  we  take  away  the  ether  we  shall  practically  de- 
stroy electricity,  magnetism,  and  light.  Braun^s  inven- 
tion, and  other  matters  connected  with  the  system,  are 
touche<l  upon  or  explained.  It  is  curious  to  note  the 
word  used  by  the  author  to  denote  wireless  telegraphy : 
it  is  equivalent  to  **  spark  telegraphy  ; "'  he  also  uses  the 
German  wonl  **telefunken''  (to  telesparkle).  Perhaps 
we  shall  sooner  or  later  find  ourselves  using  such  a  word 
as  teleflash  !  At  a  time  when  every  one  is  on  the  look- 
out for  some  f ivsh  word  to  denote  some  action  or  object 
which  ah'eady  has  its  good  and  sufficient  appellation, 
who  knows  what  we  may  adopt  to  replace  the  lengthy 
** wireless  telegraphy?'* 

Prevalence  of  Cancer.- Dr.  Roger  Williams,  in 
the  Lancet  (London),  treats  of  the  prevalence  of  cancer. 
He  states  that  it  is  reported  that  the  Imperial  Research 
Fund  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  real 
increase  in  the  number  of  cases  of  cancer.  This  state- 
ment he  disputes,  and  gives  his  reasons  for  believing  in 
a  most  decided  increase.  His  statistics  from  IMO  to 
19(X)  show  that  the  death-rate  per  thousand  has  changed 
from  177  at  the  earlier  date  t^  8t38  in  1900,  and  that  the 
proportionate  number  of  cases  to  the  popolation  has 
changed  from  1  in  5,616  to  1  in  1,907.  According  to  these 
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figures,  which  are  presumably  trustworthy,  there  is  no 
question  of  the  increase.  He  then  takes  up  the  various 
ways  in  which  this  apparent  increase  is  explained. 
Many  have  thought  this  increase  due  simply  to  an 
increase  in  the  population,  but  it  is  shown  that  the 
cancer  mortality  has  increased  threefold,  while  the 
population  has  doubled.  It  is  not  true  that  it  is  due  to 
increase  of  average  age,  because  of  better  hygienic  con- 
ditions, for  this  increase  is  in  the  ages  below  those  most 
subject  to  cancer.  He  then  takes  up  the  claim  that  the 
increased  number  may  be  due  to  more  accurate  diag- 
nosis, and  claims  that  this  is  balanced  by  the  fact  that 
old  practitioners  classed  as  cancer  many  tumors  not  of 
a  malignant  nature.  The  greater  increase  in  men  as 
compared  with  women  he  explains  as  probably  due  to 
urbanization,  by  which  men  are,  to  a  large  extent, 
living  under  conditions  to  which  women  were  formerly 
more  especially  subject. 

Ancestry  of  the  Modern  Horse. — Professor  Tjy- 
dekker,  in  Knowledge  and  Sclcntijic  News,  discusses, 
in  some  detail,  the  origin  of  the  modern  horse.  He 
finds  that  the  horse  of  neolithic  times  was  not  specific- 
ally distinct  from  the  horse  of  the  present.  While 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  horse  of  that  period  was 
used  by  man  for  food,  there  seems  to  be  no  conclusive 
evidence  as  to  whether  it  was  domesticated  or  not. 
His  own  opinion,  however,  is  that  it  was  probably  do- 
mesticated. The  horse  of  that  time  was  closely  allied 
to  the  tarpan,  or  semi- wild  horse,  that  lived  in  southern 
Russia  up  to  a  century  ago.  This  was  a  "  hog-maned," 
short-legged,  large-headed  beast.  It  seems  probable  that 
the  domesticated  horses  of  the  Germans  of  Cajsar's 
time  were  derived  from  this  breed.  The  Egyptians  ha<l 
horses  as  early  as  1900  B.C.  These  were  long-maned, 
more  like  the  Arab  horses,  and  came  from  Assyria. 
Where  the  Assyrians  obtained  them  is  unknown,  but  it 
was  probably  from  southern  Asia,  where  this  long-maned 
breed  has  been  developed,  in  all  probability,  as  the  re- 
sult of  long-continued  domestication.  Our  modern 
horse  is  a  cross  between  these  two  breeds  with  a  fur- 
ther mixture  of  the  Arab  horse.  This  Arab  horse,  too, 
was  itself  a  descendant  of  the  earlier  long-maned  horse. 
The  origin  of  the  long-maned  horse  is  a  matter  of 
doubts  but  Professor  Lydekker  thinks  it  may  have 
been  from  an  extinct  Indian  species. 

Is  the  Liemon  Antiseptic  ?—ia  Nature  has  a 
short  note  on  the  antiseptic  properties  of  the  juice  of 
the  lemon.  A  summary  is  given  of  the  results  obtained 
by  Mr.  Bissell  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Health 
of  Buffalo.  A  series  of  experiments,  using  juice  of  the 
lemon  in  the  approximate  strength  of  the  ordinary  lem- 
onade, was  made,  and  apparently  showed  that  lemon- 
juice  did  not  kill  typhoid  germs,  but  only  retarded  their 
growth.  The  author  of  the  article  in  La  NaPure  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  these  results  are  in  disagree- 
ment with  the  results  obtained  in  Europe,  and  that  fur- 
ther experiments  are  necessary. 

The  Psychology  of  the  Segro  of  Tropical  Af- 
rica.— An  article  under  this  title,  by  Dr.  Cureau,  in 
Hevue  C^^n^rale  des  Sciences  (Paris),  is  a  somewhat  de- 
tailed discussion  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  qualities 
of  the  African  negro.  There  is  no  essential  difference  in 
qualities  between  the  civilized  man  and  the  savage,  the 
anthor  believes.  There  is  nothing  in  the  civilized  peoples 
that  does  not  ezist  potentially  i  n  the  negro.    The  d  i  ff er- 


ence  is  a  quantitative  one.  Among  the  whites  there  is 
greater  individual  difference.  One  negro  is  very  much 
like  another ;  whites  are  more  diverse.  The  whites  pos- 
sess greater  extremes  ;  there  are  among  them  individu- 
als more  vicious  and  more  debased  than  the  indigenous 
African.  The  savage  simply  lacks  morality,  while  the 
white  may  be  steeped  in  crime  and  debauchery.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  white  reaches  heights  of  intellectu- 
ality and  morality  of  which  the  negro  has  no  concep- 
tion. Then  comes  the  question  of  the  possibility  of  de- 
veloping the  negro.  Can  he  reach  the  heights  of  the 
white  J*  Anatomically,  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should 
not ;  theoretically,  evolution  is  possible,  but  this  course 
of  evolution  should  not  he  forced  too  rapidly.  It  has 
appeared,  in  some  cases,  that  too  rapid  development  has 
killed  out  savage  races, — that,  in  the  attempt  to  keep  up 
with  the  civilized  peoples,  they  have  perished  by  the 
wayside.  This,  in  the  case  of  the  negro,  would  not  only 
be  a  misfortune  from  the  standpoint  of  the  humanita- 
rian, but  also  from  that  of  the  economist,  for  negroes 
are  necessary  for  the  development  of  parts  of  Africa  to 
which  whites  have  not,  and  apparently  cannot,  be- 
come acclimated.  The  conclusion  is  that  the  evolution 
of  the  race  should  be  gradual.  They  should  be  trained 
to  greater  skill  in  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts, 
and  the  highest  results  should  be  expected  only  after  a 
long  period  of  time.  It  is  possible  that  this  may  be 
brought  about,  however,  by  the  process  of  prolonged 
training. 

The  Production  of  Suf^ar  in  Europe.-— The  In- 
ternational Association  of  Statistics  has  made  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  probable  production  of  sugar  in  the 
principal  European  countries  during  the  season  1903-04, 
and  the  Rcvu4)  de^  Statl^tiqucs  (Paris)  gives  the  follow- 
ing data  :  The  total  production  was  5,286.800  tonsof  raw 
sugar,  as  against  5,207,500  tons  in  1902-03.  All  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe  increiised  their  production  except  France 
and  Russia,  in  which  there  was  a  decrease.  The  figures 
for  the  different  countries  are:  France,  757,000  tons; 
Russia,  1,103,000  tons;  Germany,  1,803,100  tons;  Aus- 
tria, 1,116,500  tons;  Belgium,  215,300  tons;  Holland, 
129,000  tons;  Sweden,  110,800  tons;  Denmark,  51,800 
tons. 

The  Psychology  of  Vanity.— A  French  scientist, 
M.  Camille  M^linand,  discusses,  in  La  JRevue  (Paris),  the 
psychological  aspects  of  vanity,  which,  he  declares,  is 
the  desire  .for  praise  become  all-powerful.  Vanity  in 
the  beginning,  he  declares,  is  more  a  caprice  than  a 
vice,  but  vices  may  arise  out  of  it.  He  discusses  vanity 
of  dress,  of  manners,  and  of  intellect.  To  prevent  the 
development  of  vanity,  he  says,  we  should  begin  very 
early  with  the  child.  In  fact,  it  is  we  who  make  the  • 
child  vain  by  the  misuse  of  praise,  comparisons  with 
companions,  too  much  admiration  ;  also  by  raillery, 
which  may  caiLse  the  child  much  suffering  and  teach 
him  to  fear  criticism.  There  is  too  much  appeal  to 
amour  propre^  and  there  are  too  many  competitions 
and  prizes  which  may  stimulate  energy  but  require 
very  prudent  use.  It  would  be  better  to  compare  the 
scholar  with  himself.  To  work  to  be  the  first  need  not 
be  bad,  but  to  work  for  the  joy  of  working  and  learning 
is  much  better  and  less  exciting.  Finally,  let  us  re 
member  that  the  advantages  we  boast  of  have  little 
value  in  themselves ;  all  depends  on  the  use  we  nxfcfe^. 
of  them.  The  only  quality  ot  ^XiV^^'^^  ^iwcl  \i«^«x\>fc 
vain  is  justice. 


THE   NEW   BOOKS. 

NOTKS  ON  RECENT  AMERICAN  PUBLICATIONS. 


ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  HISTORY. 

ASEKtES  of  lettures  delivereii  before  the  Buiipur 
(.Maiue)  Tlieologieail  Seminary  by  Dr.  Johu  P. 
FewrH,  rei-uir  of  St.  MicliHel'n  Church,  New  York,  anil 
HUthor  of  "  XippiiE,  Explomtiims  and  AdvpntureHon  tlie 
RarophrattM,"  huve  bettii  collH.-ted  and  publislied  under 
tba  general  title  of  "  Early  Hebrew  Story :  Jtn  IliHtorictil 
Background"  (Putiianut).  llr.  Peten  cdnnident  tlio 
wUole  Old  TcHtament  ntory  stid  ito  originH  in  history 
and  ethnology. 

A  new  tidition  of  Wolf  von  Sublerbmnd's  ''Cierniany : 
Th»  Welding  of  a,  World  Power,"  haH  been  issued  by 
Doubledny,  Page  &  Co.  Dr.  rnu  Schlerbrand'it  book 
was  noticed  In  this  RtvlEW  when  it  flmt  appeared,  in 
IDCO. 

John  Fluke's  "How  the  United  States  Became  a  Xii- 
tJoii"(Ginn]  ban  just  been  iaciued  in  attractive  iUtis- 
trated  form,  with  many  portrails  and  a  map. 

A  valuable  sitries  of  HDuotaled  reprints,  eiititle<l 
"Eatly  Wewtern  Travels,  1748-1»16,"  is  now  in  course 
of  publication  (Cleveland ;  Arthur  H.Clark  Conipnny). 
Theedltor,  Mr.  Keuben  Gold  Thwaites,  secretary  of  the 
WlHcoDsin  State  Historical  Society,  whrwe  work  on 
"The  Jesuit  Kelatioiifl"  and  other  important  historical 
publicatioDit  has  won  the  commewlation  of  hiKtorical 
■tudentu  tliH  world  over,  haa  supplementMl  these  re- 
prints with  notes  on  the  hist^iry,  geography,  and 
ethnology  of  the  regions  descrilied.  Few  readers  to-day, 
we  Imagine,  have  any  conception  oC  the  immber  of 
books  of  travel  relating  to  the  interior  of  North 
Amerlcnthst  appeared  dnring  the  last  half  of  theeiyiht^ 
eenth  and  the  lln,t  half  of  the  nineteentli  centuries. 
Some  of  these  were  published  in  the  United  Statex.  anil 
some  In  Great  Britain,  atid  from  them  Mr.  Tiiwaltes 
has  Belecl«d  what  he  conNiilers  the  volumes  that  are  liest 
fitted  for  permanent  preservation  as  historiual  sonrces. 
Mr.  Thwaites  is  himself  an  eminent  authority  on  West- 
em  history,  and  his  judgment  will  lie  accepted  as  that 
of  an  expert.  Six  voliimeKOf  the  fierlcs  bai'e  been  Issued 
thus  far,  and  it  is  Uiteuiled  to  iiwue  thirty-uiie  in  nil. 
The  Snt  volume  coniprisen  lours  to  the  Ohio  and  what 
was  then  called  the  WesitTu  country,  i[i  1T4H-4&  This 
volume  epitomiises  the  hisiiiry  of  the  FugliHh  relatiomt 
with  tbe  French  and  Iiidinns  upon  the  Western  Isirders 
during  the  last  French  war.  and  its  iie)|ui'1,  Puutiac's 
conspirucy.  Two  of  the  authors  (Weiser  and  Croghnn) 
were  |{o%'emment  Indian  agents;  one  (Post)  wus  a 
Moravian  missionary,  and  tbe  other  iMorris)  was  a 
British  army  officer.  The  siircuedin((  volumes  comprise 
tlie  voyages  and  travels  of  Indian  trmiers,  scientists, 
and  men  of  leisure.  All  of  these  narratives  have  at 
least  the  value  of  genuineness,  and  form  the  very  best  of 
contemiMirary  materials  for  the  history  of  the  explora- 
tion and  settlement  of  tbe  great  West. 

One  of  those  cent  rl  but  ions  to  history  the  value  of 
wlilch  Is  recognlKcil  only  1iy  tbe  few  who  are  constantly 
delving  for  fresh  iiiaierial  in  the  record  of  their  coun- 
try's beginnings  hns  been  made  by  Mr.  Burton  Alva 
Konkle  in  the  form  iif  a  volume  entitled  "The  Life  and 
Times   of   Thnman   Smith,   1T4S-IS09''   (Philadeiphla : 


(.tampion  &  Co.).  This  Thomas  Smith,  whose  name  has 
almost  faded  from  the  {Niges  of  American  hisiorj,  was 
a  Pennsylvania  luemtieT  uf  the  Continental  (Congress, 
and  his  relations  with  the  important  men  of  the  Hevit- 
lutioiiary  periixl.  Isith  iii  State  and  nation,  make  bis 
biogrnpliy  iiii|»irtnntevnn  at  this  day.  The  work  seenia 
to  have  been  dune  with  great  care  and  thoroughness, 
and  is  voui-hiil  for  by  Attoniey-Gvitnral  Carson,  of 
PennHylvimia. 
Theseiniiid  part  of  Mr.  Thomas  C  Dawson's  "South 
Hepublics."in  "The  Stories  of  the  Nations 


•  (l> 


s), 


what  eumbersonie. 

tition  of  certJiln  topics 
which  wereeonimiiii  to 
the  history  of  all  tin- 
South  American  n-]>u  li- 
lies prior  tJ)  tbe  wars  iif 
lllieration,  in  tlie  early 
I>art  of  the  uinelei'iith 

century.  There  is  how-  ub- tiiomas  o  dawbos 

ever,  an  ailvautage  in 
havini!   eikrh    republic 

separably  tn-aled.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  nw 
of  the  youngi-st  of  all  South  American  republics,  tlisl 
of  Fanimia. 

Surely,  nolHNly  eould  Ik  better  qualified  to  tell  tbe 
story  of  the  Red  Cross  in  America  than  MiKS  Clam  Bu^ 
ton,  whowasthefounderof  theAmerican  National  Beii 
Cross  and  its  president  for  so  many  years.  Her  little 
book,  includiiii!  (i:Iitup^'>  <*^  ^"^^  work,  has  recently 
iM-en  ptiblislieil  liy  the  Appletuns.  After  tbe  introduc- 
tory chapter,  dealiug  with  the  early  history  of  tbe  uc^ 
ganlKatiou,  Miss  DnrloD  ileseriltes,  in  succession,  the 
various  calnmllles  and  perlodH  of  distress  during  which 
tbe  Kiivlety  has  reiiden-d  sucfa  efficient  aid.  beginninif 
with  the  Texas  fanUne  and  tbe  Mount  Temon  cyclone. 
18S5-8H,  and  ending  witli  tbe  Galvt.«inn  inundation  of 
lenu.  The  longe-t  chapter  nf  all  is  devoted  to  the  Cubaa 
exiN'rieuce*  nf  IWW.  Xo  patriotic  Anierican  can  read 
the  reconl  of  tliis  soelely  without  feeling  that  the  Hed 
Cross  in  this  country  has  a  distinct  field  and  mission. 

TOUCHING  OH  THE  FAR-EASTERN  SITUATION. 

A  very  timely  and  informing  little  volume  is  Prof. 
T.  J.  Ijiwrenit's  "War  and  Xeutrallty  in  tbe  Far 
Easf  (Mticmillanl.  It  contains  t lie  subetanc«  of  four 
lectures  deliven^d  at  Cambridiw  l«.tt  spring  and  a  paper 
read  liefon-  the  Itoyal  illritisb)  United  Service  laftltn- 
tion  in  .May.  Pnifessi.r  Ijiwrenee,  who  is  lectureron 
international  liiw  at  ilie  British  Koyal  Naval  College; 
at  Greenwich,  deputy  pruressor  of  lDt«niatlaiuU  law  at 
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aidge  UniverBity,  nod  author  ot  "  The  Principles 
itemational  hav,'-  etc.,  discusses  most  of  the 
)d  questiotiB  which  hiul  arisen  out  of  tfaa  btr- 
m  coaflict  up  to  the  middle  of  June,  including 
of  Japan's  attack  without  a  declaration,  block- 
'  nnder  modern  conditlonn,  rescues  by  neatrals, 
l^wr  correspondents  and  wireless  telegraphy, 
le  mines,  the  Russians  in  the  Red  Sea,  contraband 
sr,  the  rightii  and  duties  of  neutrals,  and  the  posi- 
Q  international  law  of  Korea  and  Mauchuria. 
derlck  Starr  has  written  a  brief  account  of  "  The 
Group  at  the  St.  I^uis  Bxposition,"  which  has 
pntdished,  with  pictures,  by  the  Open  Court  Pub- 
g  Company.  Mr.  Starr,  it  will  be  remembered, 
(brotigh  Yesso,  the  home  of  the  Aino,  and  brought 
Tonp  of  individuals  to  the  Uuit«d  States. 


i  imagine,  will  be  io- 
ed  in  Prof.  Thorst«lu  Veblen's  book  on  "The 
■y  of  BosiDess  Enterprise  "  (ScribnerK).  Tiie  au- 
tt  this  work  has  taken  ua  his  point  of  view  that 

br  the  tnuinesH  man's  work, — the  alms,  motives, 
hmus  that  condition  current  busltiess  trafflc. 
nthor  deals  with  "The  Machine  Process,"  "Busl- 
bt«rprise,"  "Business  Principles,"  "The  Use  of 
Credit,''  "Modern  Business  Capital,"  "The 
7  of  Modem  Warfare,"  "  Business  Principles  in 
aad  Politics."  "The  Cultural  Incidence  of  the 
ln«  Process,"  and  "  The  Natural  Decay  of  Busi- 
Enterprise."  Professor  Vehlen  is  shrewd  and 
lal  in  analysis,  and  has  a  facility  in  the  statement 
I  portions  that  is,  to  nay  the  least,  unusual  in 
mlc  tteotlsM. 

Bident  Charles  F.  Thwinghasdone  a  useful  service 
lecting  the  opinions  of  practical  men  of  afTairaen- 
.  chiefly  in  the  lines  of  banking,  transportation, 
laarance  concerning  tlie  value  of  a  college  training 
B  business  man  and  presenting  them  in  a  little 
tt  one  hundred  and  Qfty  pages  (Appletons).  There 
I  a  chapter  on  the  advantages  which  a  college  may 
a  man  as  man;  for,  in  Dr,  Th  wing's  opinion,  "the 
a  worth  of  the  college  la  incomparably  superior  to 
irth  In  the  training  of  efficient  administrators." 
U(t-book  which,  it  would  seem,  should  speedily  find 
«foril«elt  in  academies,  high  schools,  and  business 
les  is  "A  Gei^raphy  of  Commerce,"  compiled  by 
}bn  S.  Tilden,  author  of  "A  Commercial  Geog- 
■,"  and  Albert  Clarke,  president  of  the  United 
i  Industrial  Commission  (Boston  :  Benjamin  H. 
im  &  Co.).  In  this  work,  the  various  countries  ot 
orld  are  treated  in  the  order  of  the  impoctance  of 
existing  commerce  with  the  United  States,  while 
idUBtries  and  commerce  of  our  own  country  re- 
much  fuller  consi<leration  than  is  given  to  those 
I  other  country.  There  is  a  good  supply  of  excel- 
oaps  and  diagrams  accompanying  the  text, 
I  political  and  economic  Justification  of  the  peace 
ment  is  ably  set  forth  in  "  The  Society  of  To-Mor- 

byG.de  Molinari,a  tranBlacionof  which  has  Just 
published  by  the  Putnams.  The  appendix  con- 
tables  on  the  cost  of  war  and  ot  preparation  for 
From  18SB  to  IbOl,  compiled  by  Fldward  Atkinson. 
I  latest  volume  in  the  Citizen's  Library  (Mac- 
n)  is  Prof.  David  Kiuley's  treatise  on  "Money." 
B  this  writer  covers  the  ground  recently  occupied 
rofeaaor  Laughlin'-*  "  Principles  of  Money,"  and 
rt  by  Professor  Scott's  "  Money  and  Banking,"  he 


is  not  fully  in  accord  with  either  of  those  writorB  on  til 
points.  Especially  in  bis  view  of  the  inflnence  ot  credit. 
Professor  Kiuley  holds  an  Hndependent  poBitlun,  main- 
taining that  credit  U  one  of  the  det«rmlnanta  ot  tbo 
price-leveL 

FOUR  NEW  NOVELS. 
Mr.  Alfred  Henry  Lewis  has  written  another  polltlcftl 
novel,  even  more  of  a  novel  and  more  political  than 
"  The  Boss."    The  now 
story  is  entitled   "The 
President"  (Barnes), 
and  Is  full  ot  dramatic 
Incidents.    Washing- 
ton, Wall  Street,  and 
all  the  great  game  of 
national   politics  form 
the  theme,  while  a  tale 
ot   love   and    Intrigue 
runs  throughout.    The 
Illustrations  are  in  col- 
or, by  Jay  Hambridge. 
Irving  Bacheller  has 
gone  the  way  of  many 
other  writers  in  an  at- 
MR.  ALVKBU  iiKNHV  LEWIS.        tempt  to  producc  a  Ro- 
man story.     His  novels 
ot  American  life  have  been  accorded  success,  and  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  he  has  left  a  Held  ot  writing 
peculiarly  his  own.    The  new  tale,  "Virgilius"  (Har- 
pers), is  of  the  time  ot  the  birth  ot  the  Saviour,  the 
Hcenes  being  in  Rome  under  Augustus,  and  in  Jerusa- 
lem under  Herod.    "  Virgilius"  is  unfortunately  weak. 
The  situations  are  violent,  but  not  strong.    The  scenes, 
some  ot  which,  like  the  visit  of  the  Wise  Men  and  the 
Angelic  Chorus,  offer  great  possi  bill  ties,  fail  to  create 
an  atmosphere  ;  and  the  characters,  while  t.iey  are  as 
good  and  as  bad  as  it  is  possible  for  people  to  be,  are 
story-book  people  only. 

Henry  Seton  Merriman'slatesttond  lost)  novel,  "The 
Last  Hope"  (Scribnera),  will  bold  the  reader's  Interest 
throughout.  It  is  a  story  of  a  Dauphin  ot  France, 
grandson  ot  Louis  XVII.,  and  ot  an  attempt,  in  the 
tronblooB  times  of  IHO-fiO,  to  place  him  on  the  throne 
and  thus  to  perpetuate  the  Bourbon  line. 

Rose  Cecil  O'Neill,  whose  dUUnetive  work  la  lUiu- 
tratlng  has  been  appearing  tor  some  time,  moke*  her 
d^but  In  the  literary  fleld  with  "  The  Loves  of  Bdwy  " 
(Lothrop).  Miss  O'Neill's  literary  style  Is  distinctive, 
and  remarkably  like  her  drawing  !n  being  highly  ex- 
aggerative. The  employment  ot  words  and  phruee  the 
meaning  of  which  Is  extremely  vague  detracta  largely 
from  the  enjoyment  ot  the  book.  The  story  is  really  a 
vehicle  for  a  good  many  trite  sayingB,  and  tor  the  jwr- 
trayal  ot  some  very  strange  people  whom  the  reader 
will  be  glad  to  know  of  in  the  abstract  only.  On  the  - 
whole,  the  book  displays  considerable  originality. 

OH  LITERARY  TOPICS. 

A  critical  biography  of  £mlle  Zola  tram  the  pen  ot 
Mr.  Ernest  A.  Vlietelly  has  Just  been  brought  oui  by 
John  lasne.  Mr.  Vlietelly  was  associated  with  the  late 
French  master  for  many  years,  most  ot  the  English 
tronslatlonB  ot  Zola's  works  being  the  produot  of  hli 
pen.  Enjoying  Zola's  friendship,  and  being  thorol^ly 
familiar  with  his  work,  vieirs,  and  •q>iratlonB,  Mr. 
Vlietelly  is  unusuaUy  well  equipped  for  his  taik.  "~ 
throwsctdellghtaou  theman  by  sketching  penporb 
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of  the  ttovelJBt's  friends,  rivals,  a 

views  social  and  literary  l«Ddencles  of  the  timps.     Kre- 

qnent quotations  from  the  mivelist'h  writiuBsare  inler- 

Kpersed  In  the  text,  which  ii  alsii  vni-ieil  liy  PxciTiirs 

from   private  letters 

and   brighUned  with 


and  other  illuhtratiunH. 

Literature"  (Hough- 
ton, MilBin),  hy  JI.  W. 
Bojnton,  ix  made  up  of 
ft  Berien  of  critical  p>i- 
pers  which  liare  a|i- 
peared  in  the  AhinW- 
Monlhly.  They  deal 
for  the  most  part  with 
pre«ent-day  tendcticies 
In  American  licernture. 
The  National  Library 
series  of  little  vdIuidl's 

Issued    by    CaHsolls   is        "R-  ebneut  a.  vizbteli.v. 
Tory  convenient  In  size 

and  satisfactory  In   make-up.    The  volumes  "  Rilgar 
Allan  Poe's  Tales"  and  ■■  The  Pilnrim'H  ProgreBs"  aro 

"New  England  in  Letters"  is  the  title  of  a  little 
book  recording  a  series  of  pilgrimugen  to  tlie  New  Eng- 
land scenes  and  places  associaied  with  the  men  and 
women  who  have  hetiwd  to  make  our  national  iltera- 
ture(XewYork;A.  WesselsConipany).  The  author,  Mr. 
Rufos  Rockwell  Wilson,  is  known  by  his  ■■  Rambles  in 
Colonial  Byways"  and  other  attractive  deM^riptire 
works.  The  writers  whose  homes  and  haunts  are  de- 
HCribed  In  this  book  are  Loogfelloiv,  Whittier,  Haw- 
thorne, Emerson,  Holmes,  and  many  other  literary 
worthies  of  Concord,  Cambridge,  and  Boston.  There 
Is  also  an  entertaining  chapter  devoted  to  Counectipnt 
authors,  ami  a  chapter  on  "The  Berkshires  and  Be- 
yond" includes  some  interesting  allusions  to  William 
CnUen  BryanL 

PHILOSOPHY,  EXPOSITORY  AND  HISTORICAL. 

In  his  "Outlines  of  Psychology"  (Mncmillan),  Dr. 
Josish  Royce.  professor  of  the  history  of  philosophy  at 
Harvard,  presupposes  a  serious  reader,  not,  he  says, 
"one  trained  eitlier  in  ex p<.<ri mental  methods  or  in  phi- 
loMuphical  inquiries."  He  enileavors  "  to  tell  him  a  tew 
things  that  wem  important,  regarding  the  must  funda- 
mental and  general  procfsses.  laws,  and  conditions  of 
mental  life."  The  whole  volume,  in  fact,  which  is  sul>- 
headed  "An  Eli-nientary  Treatise,  with  Some  Prnctical 
Applications,"  is  free  from  technical  details,  and  is  pre- 
sented in  Dr.  Royce's  own  charminic  style. 

An  ambitious  and  yet  not  heavy  work  is  Dr.  Williani 
Turner's  "History  of  Philosophy"  (Ginn).  This  is  a 
comprehensive  hlsturj',  presented  pritnnrily  as  a  text- 
book, cuvering  the  entire  fleldof  philosophy  tot  he  pres- 
ent day,  written  In  the  spirit  of  recent  scholarship,  and 
presi-nted  in  an  attractive  tyi>o{f^phi(.-al  form.  Dr. 
Turner  is  professor  of  the  history  of  philosophy  in  the 
St.  Paul  Seminar)-. 

Gabriel  Tarde's  rather  famous  work,  "The  Laws  of 
Iniitfttion,''hB«been  translated  (from  the  second  French 
edition)  by  Blsie  Clews  Parsons,  and  Prof.  Franklin  H. 
OtddlngB  (of  Columbia)  has  written  an  introduction  to 
ttie  volume  (Holt).  Dr.  Tarde,  who  is  professor  of  mod- 
Otn  philovnnhv  Iq  the  Colltge  de  France  and  a  member 


of  the  Institute,  \ias  beun  a  pioneer  in  that  section  of 
the  philosophical  tieUt  in  which  be  writes. 

Several  months  l)efore  his  death,  the  late  Henr)- 
Sidgwick,  professor  of  moral  philosophy  at  Cambridge 
University,  ciimpletetl  a  work  on  philosophy,  which 
has  since  l)een  putilislied,  combined  with  a  course  of 
lectures,  in  the  whole  of  which  an  attempt  is  made  to 
dellne  the  scope  and  relatiims  of  philosophy,  especially 
tn  psychology,  logic,  and  history.  The  volunie  bu 
been  Issued  (.Macmillnn)  under  the  title  "Philosophy: 
ItJ<.ScoiM<niid  Relnlliins." 

Pmf.  James  Mark  Haldwin's  "  Development  and  Evo- 
lution" (Mocmillan)  is  ititendeil  to  complement  his 
flrst  work,  "Social  an<l  Kthical  Iiiterpretations."  Pnv 
fessor  Baldwin's  work  nt  Princeton  University  needs 
no  introtlucLiun  or  qnnli Ilea t ion.  In  this  volume,  which 
incladcs  treatment  of  psychophysical  evolution,  evolu- 
tion by  orthoplasy,  and  the  theory  of  genetic  modes, 
he  has  combined  philosophic  style  with  a  smooth  and 
pleasing  ilictioii,— so  de.sLi'able  and  yet  so  rare  among 
Bciuntillc  writers. 

"Anaccotmtof  the  philosophical  development,  which 
shall  contain  the  most  ot  what  a  student  can  fairly  be 
expected  to  get  from  a  college  course  and  which  shall 
be  adapli'd  to  class-room  work."  is  what  Dr.  Arthur 
Kenyon  Rogers  has  attenipteii  to  do  in  his  "Studenl'i' 
History  ot  Philosophy"  iMacmillan).  Dr.  Rogers  i» 
professor  of  philosophy  in  Butler  College. 


ITp  to  thirty  years  ago,  the  works  published  on  earth- 
quakes were  little  more  than  narratives  of  disasters. 
Scientific  study  of  the  subject  bcgnn  with  the  invention 
of  the  setsmograpli,  the  instrument  by  which  is  regis- 
tered the  violence  of  earthquake  shocks.  The  first  real 
Bcicntidc  study  of  eartliquakes  in  attractive,  comptv- 
henslve  typographical  form  is  "Earthquakes  in  tbe 
Light  of  the  New  Seismology  "(Putuams),  by  Clarence 
Edward  Dutton,  major  in  the  United  States  army,  ami 
author  ot  "The  High  Plateaus  of  Utah,"  "Hawaiian 
Volcanoes,"  "The  Charleston  Earthquake,"  etc  This 
volume  is  well  illustratetl. 

Dr.  Edwin  Grant  Dexler's  book  on  "  Weather  lufla- 
ences"  (Ifacmillsn)  is,  so  far  a^  wo  know,  the  first  suc- 
cessful attempt  to  bring  within  the  compass  ot  a  single 
cunveiiieut-sized  volume  the  results  of  scientific  inves- 
tigations into  the  physiological  elli.>cts  of  uet«on>- 
logical  conditions.  The  relations  iif  weather  states  to 
thecliild,  crime,  iiisaulty,  health,  suicide,  drtinkenness. 
Bttfution,  and  literature  form  subjects  tor  chaptein, 
and  will  inilicate  the  range  ot  the  book.  Dr.  Dexter  i* 
professor  of  educaiinn  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

"Practical  Lessons  in  Electricity  "consists  of  "The 
RIemi-uts  of  Electricity  and  the  Electric  Current."  by 
L.  K.  Sagcr,  formerly  assistant  eKaiiilner  of  the  United 
States  Patent  Ollice ;  "  Electric  Wiring,"  by  H.  C.  Cush- 
ing,  Jr.,  author  ot  "Standard  Wiring  for  Electric  Light 
and  Power,"  anil  "St<)rnge  lintteries,"  by  Dr.  F.  B. 
Crocker,  of  Columliia  University.  The  whole  is  "select- 
ed from  the  text-books  In  tlie  electrical  engineering 
course  of  the  American  School  of  Correspondence  at 
the  Armour  Institute  of  Teclinology,"  in  Chieaga 

Dr.  O.  Rosenbaclfs  "Physician  Vt.  Bacteriologist" 
has  been  translated  from  the  original  (lerman  by  Dr 
Achilles  Rose  and  brought  out  in  this  country  by  the 
Funk  Si  Wagnalls  Compnny.  Dr.  Rosenbach's  aim  ii  tu 
oppose  "unjustiOedand  unwarrant«dcl«lmsaf  thebtw 
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>giBt,  aiming  directly  M  tuberculin  aad  the  legioii 
uu."  He  criticises  wbatbecslls  "  morbid  special- 
.a  medicine. 

el  C.  RdsmII,  professor  o(  geology  in  the  UdI' 
r  of  Michigan,  bax  prepared  a  volume  on  Xorth 
ica  for  "  The  Begioos  ot  the  World  "  serim,  which 
ppletons  are  innuing  under  the  editomhip  of  Mr. 
Mackinder,  of  Oxford.  Professor  Bunnell's  book 
ipreheusive.  even  exhaustive,  and  is  copiously 
•MxA  with  maps  and  diagraiuH. 

:0UCAT10NAl.  AND  RBjrEBENCE   BOOKS, 
■efnl  little  manual  tor  all  who  are  interested  in 
Uonal  matters,  and,  Indeed,  as  a  t^xt-book  itaelt, 

Cbeeamau  A.  Herrick'a  "MeHiiiUK  and  Practice 
nmercial  Education,"  which  has  just  been  ixxued 
e  Macmillans.  Dr.  Herrick  \n  director  of  the 
1  ol  Commerce  wliich  is  part  of  the  Philadelphia 
tl  High  School,  and  brings  to  bin  task  a  Hcholar- 
rhich  has  been  vltalutei)  by  long  and  active  con- 
■itb  the  businesa  world. 

,y  Twooo  kawQg  tnung  wharmay  ♦"—Do  jon  speak 
He? — greets  us  on  the  cover  ot  Ur.  Walter  Broun- 
nteresting  volume,  "Chinese  Made  Ea«y"(Mac- 
i).  Tbis  is  a  scholarly  bub  not  almtrusc  outline  of 
loiiu,  structure,  and  distribution  of  the  Chinese 
age,  with  lists  and  dellnilions.  In  the  compila- 
Dr-  Brounder  haa  been  av>ist«d  by  Fung  Yuet 
B  Chinese  miwionary  in  Xew  York, 
le  Teaching  ot  EngliFih  "  (Ijingmaiis),  written  in 
oration  by  Profs.  G.  R.  Carpenterand  F.  T,  Baker, 
ombla  University,  and  by  Prof.  F.  N.  Scott,  Ph.D., 
'  University  ot  Michigan,  has  recently  appeared 
American  Teacbent  Series.  Although  intended 
rily  tor  teachers,  the  book  will  be  found  to  be  ot 
Bttoall  people  ot  literary  tastes.  The  authors  are 
(the  foremost  teachers  of  English  in  this  countrT, 
leir  discussion  of  the  methods  employed  and  tbe 
i  obtained,  together  with  a  hiBturyof  study  ot  our 
T  tongne,  is  highly  instructive  and  entertaining, 
American  Jewish  Year  Book  fur  1004-19(6  (SWS), 

by  Cyrus  Adler  and  Henrietta  Szold.  has  just 
uned  by  tbe  Jewish  Publication  Society  of  Amer- 
:t  is  the  sixth  volume,  and  is  prevailingly  bio- 
lc«t  in  character.  The  two  chief  phases  consid- 
ire  the  bit^raphical  nketches  and  tbe  passport 
on,  the    latter   particularly   with    reference    to 

Hamilton  Bosbey,  well  known  as  an  authority 
'ses,  has  contributed  a  volume  on  "  The  Trotting 
le  Pacing  Horse  in  America"  to  "Tbe  American 
nnan'B  Library"  (Macmillan).  The  book  contains 
h  ot  common  interest  to  make  it  ap])cal  to  the 
il  reader  as  well  as  to  the  horse- fancier. 

OTHER  LATE   BOOKS. 

mtirely  new  biographical  sketch  of  Emperor  Wil- 
(  Germany,  under  the  title  "Imperator  et  Rex," 
<  author  ot  "  The  Martyrdom  ot  an  Empress,"  has 
aaued  by  the  Harpers.  In  tlii^i  welt-illustrated 
I,  the  Kaiser  is  shown  to  be  a  warm-hearted,  Im- 
e  man,  with  a  deep  love  tor  family  and  home. 


His  family  and  charming  home  life  are  described  with 
picturesque  touches. 

"Man  and  Superman"  (Brentauo)  Is  the  title  ot  a 
brilliantly  written  drama  by  George  Bernard  Shaw, 
which  is  subtitled    "  A  Comedy  and  a  Philosophy." 
Everyone  who  has  enjoyed  "An  Unsocial  Socialist," 
"  The  Quintessence  ot  Ibsenisni,"  and  "Candida"  will 
find  in  "Man  and  Superman  "  the  same  crisp  phrasing 
of  philosophical  and  witty  truths.    It  is  the  story  of  a 
modern  Don  Juan,  and 
is  supplemented  by  an 
e.xposltion  of   the   an- 
th  or'H    philosophical 
and  social  views,  under 
the  heading  "  The  Bev- 
olutionist's  Hand- 
Mary  Piatt  Parniele. 
author  of  "The  King- 
dom of  the  Invisible," 
has  written  a  plain  but 
searching  little  booklet 
entitled    "Christian 
Science,  -  Is  It  Chris- 
tian*   Is  It  Science  F" 
(.J.F.Taylor).  Thecon- 
clusion  may  be  found 

in  these  words :  "  Mrs.  "■'•  oeohoe  Bernard  bhaw. 
Eddy  has  not  discov- 
ered Idealism.  Whatshehasdone  is  to  lay  violent  bands 
upon  an  old  Philosophy  which  will  not  die  becauM  it 
contains  a  sublime  truth,  and  then  to  supplement  this 
misunderstood  truth  with  an  unrighteous  addition  of 
her  own,  which  is  nut  true." 

In  her  own  gentle,  thought- provoking  way,  Margaret 
E.  Sangster  has  written  a  plea-uiiit  volume  entitled 
"The  Little  Kingdom  nt  Home"  (J.  F.  Taylor).    It  con- 
sists of  good  ailvice  to  American  home-niakera,— a  plea 
for  aquiet,  gentle  home 
life  which  shall  bring 
outthebestlD  our  boys 
and  girls. 

"Old  Gorgon  Gra- 
ham,*' the  "self-made 
merchant, "who  haa 
charmed  us  all  by  hia 
homely,  pungent  wis- 
dom,  has  been  writing 
more  letters  to  bis  son. 
and  they  show  no  dlmi 
nution  of  hurooror  wis- 
dom. Mr.  George  Lori- 
mer's  second  volume, 
which  has  jnst  been 
broughbontby  Doable- 
day,  Page  Se  Co.,  is 
somewhat  of  a  dqiart- 
HH.  OBOHOE  LouiHiin.  y^  from  his  first,   in 

that  it  deals  with  larger 
problems.  Tbew  letters  are  from  old  John  Graham  to 
bis  son,  not  the  subordinate  clerk,  but  one  ot  the  m«n- 
agers  of  his  business.    This  volume  is  illustrated. 
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AflvMiltii#tt   or    hiifriilfi    HIM,   'V\w.     Hy    Tol.   \V.   t\   TiMly 

llm  |M'.iii 
Affifil'Hii   llfiv'i    Lllit  or  'I'hiMHlun^  K«Hm('Volt.     My  Kilwnni 

>1|liiiiii*  H  I        Lt-«- «V  .'^tirpitnl. 
.\MiMi'<iii    Milli-t  iiitil    LfUfiidt.     Ily  CluirU's   M.   SkiinuT. 

|.)|i|iiii«  1)1  i 
A  (iiti.  Ill 'li  I'-t  <  li<i|ii^';\      lt\  Ll^)ltlH'^  Witiiior.    liinn  &  i'o. 
AM't» « itiii  iiiitl  h<iti>  liHiiJtii  Lt'ltcrs.     Ily  llolKTt  Krniu'is  IlHr> 

(III       I  iiivi-i-Ml>  i>r  i ')ili-ai;ii  I'l-fs-^. 
Illiii.  iiiii-ii  ('••i*l«    IttHik,  Tluv     h\   Mitii)iri\  Fox.     Kit.x,  Duf- 

lli.tM 
Ifii^.i' hi  II  Oitvt>i'iiliik;('iiiliM.   n>  Wiiiirr«<«l  Hiirk.  >tHi'ii)itlan. 
hi  III    IIim|«ii\   (if    Midlu'iualU"«,   A.     H>    Wmwtor   WiHHlrutT 

hi-iiiiiii  iiiiil   l)H\i«l   Kukci'iit'  Sinitlt.     ('rnui<«lutioit  of  Or. 

hull  l-'liik'n  Urirliirhti'  dv\   KU'iiifii(:ii-->t.'illU'MU»tik.> 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


The 


In  accordance  with  tlie  Constitution 

Presidential  and  the  laws  of  the  country,  an  eUic- 

Eiection.     ^-^^^  -g  j^^j^  evyj-y  four  years  to  select 

a  group  of  men  who  in  turn  are  cliarged  with 
the  duty  of  electing  a  President  of  the  United 
.States.  The  date  of  the  popular  election  is 
always  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday, 
in  the  November  preceding  the  expiration  of  a 
Presidential  term.  The  term  ends  on  the  fourth 
day  of  next  March.  The  balloting  for  Presi 
dential  electors  occurs  on  tlie  eighth  day  of  the 
}>resent  month.  The  number  of  electors  to  l)e 
chosen  this  year  is  470.  This  number  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  clause  of  the  Constitution 
which  directs  that  the  number  of  electors  shall 
<;qual  that  of  the  whole  number  of  Senators  and 
Representatives  in  Congress.  Since  the  last 
election,  this  number  is,  of  course,  affected  by 
the  reapportionment  of  seats  in  C(»ngress  tliat 
follows  each  decennial  census-taking.  Includ- 
ing the  3  electoral  votes  of  Utah,  which  were 
first  counted  in  1896,  the  so  called  ''Electoral 
College,"  under  the  census  of  1890,  has  con- 
sisted of  447  members.  It  is  now  increased  by 
'2\)  members.  The  electors,  as  chosen  on  No- 
vember 8,  will  meet  in  their  respective  States 
on  the  second  Monday  of  next  January  and  cast 
their  ballots,  first  for  a  President,  and  then  for 
a  Vice-President.  The  results  of  their  voting 
on  that  day  will  be  transmitted  to  Washington, 
and  the  president  of  the  Senate,  with  the  two 
chambers  of  Congress  in  joint  session,  will,  on 
the  second  Wednesday  of  next  February,  open 
the  certificates  that  have  come  from  the  forty- 
five  States,  and  the  votes  will  be  duly  counted 
and  the  result  declared.  The  person  having  the 
greatest  number  of  votes  will  be  President  of 
the  United  States,  if  such  number  be  a  majority 
of  the  whole  number  of  electors.  In  other 
words,  this  year  there  must  be  at  least  239 
electors  voting  either  for  Mr.  Roosevelt  or  for 
Judge  Parker  in  order  to  secure  the  election  of 
one  or  the  other  of  these  leading  candidates. 


If  a  part  of  the  electoral  votes  should 
A  Complicated  ^^  cast  for  Mr.  Watson,    Mr.  Swal- 

ay  stem.  ' 

low,  Mr.  Debs,  or  some  other  Presi- 
dential candidate,  then  it  might  happen  that 
neither  Mr.  Roosevelt  nor  Judge  Parker  would 
have  a  clear  majority  of  the  whole  number  of 
electors.  In  that  case,  the  three  names  having 
the  highest  number  of  votes, — for  example, 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  Mr.  Parker,  and  Mr.  Watson, — 
would  be  presented  to  tlie  House  of  Represent- 
atives at  Washington,  and  this  house  would 
be  in  duty  bound,  under  the  Constitution,  to 
make  an  immediate  selection,  by  ballot,  from 
those  three  names.  The  present  house  being  Re- 
publican, it  would,  of  course,  vote  accordingly. 
We  make  no  apology  whatever  for  recalling  to 
the  minds  of  our  readers  these  facts,  familiar  as 
they  are  to  almost  every  one.  The  method  of 
electing  a  President  of  the  United  States  is 
quite  arbitrary  in  some  of  its  aspects,  and  also 
rather  complicated.  A  good  many  of  our  read- 
ers live  in  foreign  countries,  and  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  they  should  be  familiar  with  the 
mechanism  of  American  elections.  On  the  oth- 
er hand,  there  are  not  a  few  intelligent  Ameri- 
cans of  both  scjxes  who  sometimes,  for  a  moment, 
are  either  puzzled  or  forgetful  about  some  point 
in  the  Presidential  election  system.  The  most 
important  thing  to  remember  is  that  the  fram- 
ers  of  the  Constitution  did  not  foresee  the  devel- 
opment of  our  rigid  party  organizations  and 
thought  they  were  providing  for  an  electoral 
college  which  should  have  actual  as  well  as  the- 
oretical discretion  in  the  selection  of  a  Presi- 
dent. It  was  the  belief  of  the  fathers  of  the 
republic  that  there  would  be  chosen  as  Presi- 
dential electors  a  group  of  citizens  very  highly 
trusted  by  the  people  and  especially  conversant 
with  public  men  and  measures.  It  was  sup- 
p(^sed,  further,  that  an  electoral  body  thus  con- 
stituted would  be  more  likely  to  select  for 
President  some  truly  fitUiv^  «V3ie,^^'e»"s»Qrc  ciV"^ 
ington  than  woviVd.  ti\\^  ^feo^\^  \Xi^\sv«^^«e». 
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the  (naiiilatf  <iC  the  duly  constituti'd  party  au- 
thorities. The  numlieriif  eloctors  lit  [iresontss- 
BigDod  to  each  of  the  forty-five  States  of  the 
Union  is  as  foUows  : 


tiul^itt  Q"^"^  early  in  our  history,  liowover, 
Ctniroitiu  the  public  tiwu  uf  the  country  began 
Machii-rf.  ^^  ^  divided  into  parties,  and  the 
private  citizens  followed  their  leaders,  until  the 
party  system  bec*ine  fimily  fixed.  Then  there 
waB  gradually  evolved  the  party  machinery  for 
selecting  candidates,  the  most  important  mani 
festations  of  party  life  1>eing  found  in  the  great 
national  conventions  for  the  selection  of  candi- 
dates fertile  Presidency  and  the  Vice- Prcsidencv. 
the  framing  of  a  national  party  platform,  and 
the  appointment  of  a  national  party  committee 
to  conduct  the  (juadrenuial  campaign.  L'nder 
this  system,  there  came  into  l^ing  an  unwritten 
law  in  accordance  with  wliich  the  Presidential 
electors  under  normal  circumstances  jjave  up 
their  discretionary  functions.  Thus.  t!ie  Demi>- 
crutic  |)arty  having  mude  .ludge  I'arker  iis  can- 
didatf!  for  President,  all  the  electors  wh.'  will  he 
chos<<u  in  Democratic  States  on  the  Stlt  of  the 
prcwnt  month  will  in  January  cast  their  vntes 
lor  liiin  without  queHtiun  ;  and  tliey  would  he 
rightly  regarded  as  guilty  of  a  niust  lieinous 
breach  of  faith  if  on  any  mere  ground  of  per 
Bonal  or  private  preference  thi-y  should  cast 
tlieir  votes  for  Mr.  Itryan,  Mr.  Cl.-Velftiid.  or  any 
other  l)cmi>i;rut  except  Judge  Parker,  tin-  duly 
chosGU  candidabi  uf  tlie  party. 
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date  for  ['n-sidfiitiiil  eleclur.  I'ui  tlie  iLunor 
carrieH  with  il  no  aiixioim  hunh-ii  of  discretion 
or  duty.  In  the  <:smi:  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Honae- 
Telt  or  Judge  i'arker  before  the  i-K-ctors  convi-ne 
Ml  the  aecoml  Monday  uf  nest  .lannary.  general 
mrtjr  motion  woulil  h'f  tiikuti  V>  neh-ct  a  new  .-lui- 
Mad  the  eltxrlom  w.oiliJ   faithfully  uWy 
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Tw()  or  three  general  facts  are  to  be 
oftht  Hiited  as  characterizing  the  esisting 
*""'""""  electoral  system.  In  the  liriit  pUce. 
it  gives  to  the  people  living  in  small  States  a 
much  larger  part  in  the  selection  of  President 
than  to  the  people  living  in  large  Stat>-e.  This 
is  because  the  very  sinallest  States  are  accorded 
by  the  Constitution  their  two  members  of  tlio 
United  States  Senate  and  at  least  one  represent- 
ative in  the  other  house  of  Congress,  and  so  they 
must  be  allowed  at  least  three  votes  in  the 
Electoral  College.  To  show  the  effect  of  thii 
method  upon  the  election  of  President,  a  con- 
crete statement  or  two  may  be  useftil.  Tbns. 
Dekware,  Xevada.  Wyoming.  Idaho,  Montana, 
and  Utflli  liiive  each  :i  Pi-esidential  electors,  or 
IS  fur  tlie  six  Stales.  Their  aggregate  popuU- 
tiim.  by  the  census  of  HiOO.was  l,001..lol.  TLe 
States  of  MisMouri  and  Texas,  on  the  other 
hand,  liavo  each  just  IH  members  in  the  Elec- 
toral Cullepi'.  and  by  the  same  census  Missouri 
had  :;,  I  iKi.tlil.-.pei.ple.  while  Texiis  had  .'1.048.710. 
In  Miller  winds,  the  voters  in  the  six  smalkr 
Slates  just  uiimi'd  have  on  the  average  thre* 
times  ;is  much  vnting  power  in  the  choice  ol 
Pi-esidetit  of  the  l.'nited  States  as  those  in  Mi»- 
siiuii  ur  'IVxiis.  North  Dakota  and  South. 
Dakota  have  ■■ach  I  members  in  the  £lectonl 
Collegr..  and  uggregating  them  with  the  til 
Stat<-s  named  above,  we  lind  a  total  populftUra 
of  l.7'J2,l(w  possessing  'Id  votes  in  the  Electonl 
(.'oUege.  Over  iigainst  this  we  find  lUinoia  h»V* 
ing  '1~  electoral  votes,  with  a  census  populaliDli 
ot  4,)!''l\.'>'i<'t ',  Cbiid.  also,  we  find  Ohio  h»Tlig 
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only  23  electoral  votes,  with  a  population  of 
4,157,545.  As  the  newer  States  prow  in  pop- 
ulation, tjieae  inequalities  dititiniah.  Further- 
mfire.  the  distribution  of  party  strength  is  such 
ttiat  in  practice  neither  of  the  cbicf  political 
organizations  feels  itself  at  any  great  disad- 
vantage on  account  of  this  concession  in  favor 
of  the  small  States. 

j.^^  Another  point  to  be  noted  is  that  it 
antral  has  DOW  come  to  be  the  uniform 
TiekitMaa.  ,nethod  throughout  the  States  to 
choose  the  electors  on  a  general  ticket.  At  an 
earlitT  |M,-riod  it  was  the  custom  for  all  the 
vol«-rB  of  the  State  to  vote  for  the  two  electors 
corresponding  with  the  two  members  of  the 
Senate,  while  the  others  wore  chosen  singly  in 
Congressional  districts  of  the  State.  Gradually 
this  plan  was  given  up  in  favor  of  the  existing 
Bvstem,  by  whicli  each  party  in  State  conven- 
tions selects  its  full  list  of  electoral  candidates  ; 
so  that  it  is  usually  quite  certain  that  in  each 
State  the  entire  group  of  electors  will  belong  to 
the  same  party.  It  is  this  existing  method 
which  gives  such  tremendous  importance  to  the- 
political  campaign  ia  a  large  State  where  tlie 
parties  are  somewhat  evenly  divided.  Vnder 
the  system  that  formerly  prevailed,  for  example, 
the  electoral  vote  of  the  State  of  New  York  would 
l>e  of  comparatively  small  importance  at  the 
present  time.  This  can  bo  explained  in  a  word. 
New  York,  having  2  Senators  and  .'i7  seats  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  obviously  lias  .1!) 
Presidential  electors.  At  the  present  time,  20 
of  the  New  York  meml>ers  of  the  House  are 
Republicans  and  IT  are  Democrats,  while  the  2 
Senators  are  Republicans.  Under  the  former 
method  of  choosing  Presidential  electors,  one 
would  be  chosen  in  each  Congressional  district, 
and  if  there  should  be  no  party  gain  or  loss  in 
these  districts  since  1902,  tliere  would  be  20 
Republican  and  17  Democratic  electors,  wliereas 
if  the  Democrats  carried  the  State,  tliey  would 
also  have  the  '2  e lee turs-at- large,  and  New  York, 
in  the  electoral  voting  of  the  9th  of  next  Janu- 
ary, would  cast  20  votes  for  Tlieodoro  Roosevelt 
and  19  votes  for  Alton  R  Parker.  In  such  case, 
the  Republican  half  of  the  State  ami  the  Demo- 
cratic half  would  almost  exactly  neutralize  each 
other  in  the  Presidential  election,  just  as  in 
several  past  Presidential  el<-ctioua  Iowa  and 
Kentucky  have  ofiset  each  other,  Iowa  choos- 
ing IH  Republican  electors  and  Kentucky  clu los- 
ing 13  Democratic  electors.  The  Congressional 
districts  throughout  the  country  are  practically 
uniform  in  population,  wliile  the  ,'^tates  are  very 
diverse  in  size.  If  I'residfiitial  electors  were 
ohosen    singly    in    Congressional    districts,    the 


total  result  would  better  express  the  sentiment 
of  the  country;  while  it  is  also  evident  that 
there  would  be  far  less  temptation  to  improper 
election  methods. 

HtviYtrk  ^'"'i^''  th*^  present  system,  every- 
aitht  thing  turns  upon  the  carrying  of 
"■  several  important  States  regarded  m 
doubtful  enough  to  give  either  great  party  a  so- 
called  "fighting  chance."  This  year,  for  ex- 
ample, the  great  prize  to  be  competed  for  is  the 
block  of  39  electoral  votes  lielonging  to  the  State 
of  New  York.  When,  as  is  the  case  often,  the 
Republican  majority  in  the  State  outside  of  New 
York    City    is  almost  exactly  matched  by  the 


Mr.  Charles  A.  Schterun. 


Mr.  Ueorge  ITTban. 


great  Democratic  majority  of  the  metropolitan 
area,  the  situation  becomes  tense  in  the  extreme. 
Thus.  James  G.  Blaine  would  have  been  Presi- 
dent of  the  t'nited  States  but  for  the  lack  of  a 
few  hundred  votes  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  the  Republicans  have  claimed  for  twenty 
years  that  tlie  frauds  perpetrated  by  the  late 
Jolm  Y.  McKane  in  a  single  voting  precinct  ia 
the  suburbs  of  Urooklyn  were  alone  sufficient  to 
have  turned  the  scale  and  given  the  country 
four  years  of  Democratic  administration.  It 
would  be  better  if  an  much  were  not  depending 
upon  the  count  in  a  single  State,  There  is  no 
practical  politician  who  for  a  moment  regards 
the  success  of  the  Democratic  national  ticket 
this  year  as  possiljle  without  the  electoral  vote 
of  New  York.  The  Republicans,  on  the  other 
band,  may  lose  New  York  and  still  carry  the 
country,  although  they  would  not  think  it  safe 
to  run  the  risk,  and  are  exerting  themselves  to 
the  utmost  to  make  themselves  absolutely  safe 
by  winning  the  39  New  York  votes.  During  the 
closing  days  of  the  campaign,  the  fi^\.\ti.'&*; 
York  wiVl  ihereloTe  Xiecotne  •jeTj  Saijfe-wia, 
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of  opinion  among  tolerably  nhrewd  men  as  to 
lion-  tliL'  |>olitical  tides  are  setting,  lime,  in 
July,  very  soim  aftrr  Judge  Parker's  nomina- 
tion, the  prevailing  otids  were  10  to  7  in  favor 
of  Koosevelt  on  tlie  >;tineral  result.  In  tlii>  miil- 
dlo  of  Hctober  the  odds  had  liccotiie  4  to  1.  As 
explainttd  in  these  fiages  last  month,  thi^  princi- 
pal campaign  activitii;8  wen-  defen-ed  until  (Oc- 
tober. Even  then  the  campiiign  was  marked  by 
a  general  calrnnfssundlack  of  tin-  noisy  and  spec- 
tacular incidenU  that  havn  usually  accompanied 
Fresideutial  elections.  There  remained,  of  course, 
room  in  the  last  week  of  llctober  and  the  first 
week  of  November  tor  Bome  marked  change  in 
the  current :  but,  so  far  as  couhl  be  judged  in  a 
[MTJod  when  impartial  views  are  naturally  very 
ililRciiU  to  obtain,  the  Republicans  were  mucli 
more  hop<;ful  than  the  DemocmtB,  and  witli  ap- 
parently good  reason  for  their  optimism. 

It  had  been  found  useless  to  try, 
^A^u^u'     through  the  months  of  July,  August, 

and  September,  to  galvanize  a  cheer 
ful  hut  apathetic  public  into  a  mood  of  twlittcal 
furor.  It  was  therefore  determined  that  the 
demonstrative  side  of  the  campaign  should  be 


postponed  until  October  I.  But  even  then  the 
public  maintained  its  calmness,  persisted  in  giv- 
ing its  attention  to  the  ordinary  aSairs  of  life, 
and  did  not  clamor  at  all  for  spellbinders,  torch- 
light parades,  or  political  documents.  It  was 
not  until  tlie  middle  of  October  that  the  observer 
could  begin  l-<i  discover  any  of  those  outward 
signs  that  have  usually  marked  a  Presidential 
election  ]>eriijd.  Day  after  day  spent  upon  the 
exposition  gronnds  at  ^^t.  Iiouis.  with  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  men  passing  under  inspection, 
tailed  tu  discover  lialf-a-dozen  canijiajgn  buttons 
or  badges.  In  the  trains,  on  the  street  cars, 
and  in  [ihices  where  men  congregate,  there  was 
almost  as  little  political  talk  to  be  overheard  as 
in  an  off  year.  Heated  discussions  like  those  of 
!«!((;  or  I'Jdll  were  hardly  to  be  heard  anywhere.. 
.\t  national  campaign  headi[uarters.  in  New  York, 
while  doubtless  there  was  due  diligence  on  the 
part  of  those  in  authority,  the  visitor  could  dis- 
cover no  signs  of  tense  eilort  or  thrilling  activity. 
(In  the.  conti'ary.  the  jKilitical  headquarters  were 
among  the  h'ast  slreniious  and  bustling  places, 
so  far  as  visible  indications  went,  to,  be  found 
anywhere  in  the  metropolis.  The  chief  topic 
was  the  apparent  total  hick  of  political  interest. 
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^^  TliiB  was  [i&rily  Ui  titj  accuiint«il  Tor 
Oamfiaitn  IfV  till:  n^]uL-<-'l  si/i-  'if  tli'!  cain|;aign 
•"••'■  fuii'lK.  TIji;  i.'stiinalir  that  th«  Ht-pub- 
licans  have  WI  ]<-.<.4  tliaii  half  as  luurh  to  H[H-n<l 
this  y<;ur  as  ih'-y  hii<]  foiiryi-ars  atco  wcnild  lianj- 
ly  In:  i:>.n[ra'li';t^-l  hv  ih'is.?  win,  know  tlie  fairts. 
The  I)-[ijwrati.r  furj-iir  aivr  i.rulml.ly  iiiii.tli  larger 
thiH  yi'ur  ihaii  li.ur  yi-ani  «(?"■  f'""  '''•'  ri-aaon 
that  iJjir  I'ark.-r  ii.urii.ia.y  was  proriuili-.l  ami 
Mcurvi]  Irv  )-Ji''t>-n]  iiKrtj  of  tiiiiincial  stri>n);t!i 
ui'i  iiiflij<rii<r<-.  -Jii.i!--  Lh<;  liryan  niovoinerit  ot  fuur 
ynm  ari'l  •^iii).t  yarn  am  wan  liidtiDtrtly  a  i>oor 
nuD'a  iiiovrrriiTiit.  aii'l  was  sU[>ii<irtoil  l>y  intense 
f«elin«aii'iiriithiiKia»tri  ratlj.-r  tlian  liy  i-ii»li.  Hut 
then;  in  no  n-aHon  to  xii|>|hi)ii;  tijat  tin-  DctimcratH 
this  y<:ar  havn  iriiii')i.  if  any,  nion-  nirmity  to 
spen<i  than  Oh^  lti'|>ii1>Iia>iiH.  'it  is  not  alone  in 
the  Wall  Strmtt  lurtting  iidiis  that  the  Repulili- 
can  caiiHi'  h«M  Im-i'Ii  looking  up  in  that  particiilar 
center  of  inti-n-Kt.  A  great  many  Wall  Street 
men  an:  now  of  opinion  that  it  was  a  very  sal- 
utary thing  for  the  huHineHM  of  tlie  rountry  that 
the  Xorilmni  Si.'curiiii-ft  litigation  was  ontimjd 
upon  hy  I'n-si<li-nt  kooaevi>lt.  The  earlier  U^lief 
that  hnHineHH  an<l  corporation  intereals  centering 


Mt.  C«rtil^oii 


woiiUl   chis   Vi 
(■y  from  Hep'n 


There  has  lieen  a  wiilesprt?aa  a; 
teijipt  to  make  it  appear  that  Mr. 
"■"*"■  (.'orlelyou.  ehairinan  of  the  Repnb- 
lican  National  Cominittee,  has  been  t-ngage!.!  in 
lilackniailing  corporations  for  political  fimds. 
An  air  of  giMul  faith  and  plausibility  has  lieen 
given  to  this  accusation  liy  tlie  placing  of  much 
strens  upon  Mr.  ('ortelyou'B  reci'nt  relation?  to 
the  buaini^BB  of  thi'  country  in  his  position  as 
Secn-tary  a!  ('oinmeR'e  ami  Lal»ir.  This  new 
department  at  Washington  has  ]>i>ver  to  investi- 
gate, under  (he  I'resiilenfa  direction,  certain  mat- 
ters ralating  to  interstate  coniinerei^  :  and  its 
Hureau  of  Corporations  may  also  l(H>k  into  al- 
leged abuses  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  so-calleti 
trusts.  The  new  de|i]irtinent  has.  however,  a 
vast  nunilier  of  other  interests  and  dutifs  per- 
taining to  it.  It  haa  occurred  to  souie  ingenious 
minds  that  Mr.  ('orlelyou  might  have  been 
employing  his  brief  period  as  Secretary  of 
Potnnierce  in  prving  into  the  secrets  of  corpora- 
tions, in  onler  that  he 
triiglit  subsequently  use 
these  as  a  means  bv 
wliich  to  extort  cam 
liaign  contributions. 
Having  conceived  of 
such  a  thing  as  possi- 
ble, sevi-ral  of  the  New 
Vork  newspapers 
adopt-ed  the  assump- 
tion that  the  possible 
was  the  real.  For 
weeks  past,  therofon-, 
they  have  day  by  day 
made  general  charges 
and  iiccusiitions.  Of 
course,  the  simple  fact 
is  that  Mr.  Cortelyou 
did  not  spend  evou  a 
fractional  |}art  of  his 
lime  as  Secretary  in 
prying  into  the  SLH-rets 
of  corjKirations.  .Vs  for 
getting  such  secrets  for 
Ciimpaign  use.  nobody 
had  any  idea  that  he 
would  have  the  cam- 
piiign  on  his  bands. 
Mr.  ITaiina'sillnessand 
death  made  it  neces- 
sary to  find  a  new  chair- 
HLan.  Various  men 
were  invited  touke  the 
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The  CHAiBMi.s  llEAii:  "Better  act  on  uomI  Icrma  with 
my  other  head ;  he'B  got  h  good  memurj-." 

From  the  BniuWaH  Euali  (Sew  Yorkl. 

ariluoiie  post,  but  fur  one  reason  or  anotlicr  tliey 
i'<-n\<\  not  saaunie  a  reBponsihiUty  that  usually 
taxfs  both  timo  and  physical  strt^ugtli  bo  severely. 

Mr.  Cortelyou'a  final  suloction,  far 
Real  from  bein^r  made  with  a  view  to  gct- 
Cantii/ou.  jj^g  campaign  funds,  was  sharply 
criticised  and  much  opposed  on  the  ground  that 
big  inexperience  and  lack  of  a<-i)iiaintance  witli 
business  men  would  much  increase  the  difficulty 
of  raiaing  money.  He  was  selected  because  of 
hie  ri'markabie  executive  abilities,  his  loyal  and 
smcere  qualities  (so  thoroughly  U-sted  by  three 
i'residents),  and  the  harmonious  feeling  likely 
to  ri'rtult  from  the  choice  ot  a  man  thoroughly 
trurited  and  esteemed  hy  tlie  especial  friends 
and  supporters  of  the  late  Mr.  McK.inley  and 
the  late  Mr.  Hanna,  on  tlie  one  hand,  and  on 
thi-  other  by  the  friends  and  supporters  of  I'resi- 
ilcnt  Hoosevelt.  Every  triK^  and  thoughtful 
ciii/f".  whatever  his  party,  wialiea  i«  see  poll- 
lita  run  on  legitimate  lines.  The  country  is  to 
be  I'ongratulated  whon  high-minded  niiin  do 
hai-d,  emTgelic  polilit'al  work,  while  nrpudiaiing 
every  form  of  corruption  or  fraud.  Mr.  t'or- 
telyou's  selection  was  hononiMe  and  i-redi table. 
It  adds  grievously  to  the  difficulties  m  the  way 
of  jiolitical  progress  when  the  newspapers  that 
assume  to  stand  for  the  highest  and  best  things 
carry  on  campaigns  of  slander,  preferring  to 
call  the  good  bad  and  the  bad  goo<l. 


undeniable  that  men  of  honor 
and  good  faith  like  President  Roose- 
velt and  Mr.  Cortelyou  have  been 
much  more  fairly  treated  throughout  this  cam- 
paign by  the  regular  Democratic  newspapers 
than  by  the  so-called  inde[)endent  preas,  which 
has  carried  malignity  into  a  contest  from  which 
that  quality  of  mind  has  otherwise  been  happily 
absent.  The  Democrats  have  been  quite  juatifled, 
in  accordance  With  the  traditions  of  party  cam- 
paigning, in  making  all  the  capital  they  could 
out  of  the  Philippine  question,  the  tariff  ques- 
tion, Republican  extravagance,  or  any  other 
aspect  of  public  policy.  The  Republicans,  on 
their  part,  have  been  justified  in  pointing  out 
the  essential  incoherance  of  the  Democratic 
party,  and  the  reasons  wliy  it  sliould  not  now 
be  intrusted  with  the  powers  of  goTernmsnt. 
Tn  a  general  way,  the  campaign  haa  been  one 
of  lemarkably  good  temper.  There  haa  been 
BcrupuUmaly  fair  peraonal  treatment  of  Jndge 
Parker  :  in  tlie  main,  there  has  been  as  good 
treatment  of  President  Roosevelt  as  could  have 
been  expected.  Obviously,  Mr.  Roosevelt  was 
the  more  ojjen  to  attack,  because  the  real  issue 
of  the  campaign  is  bis  record  as  President.  The 
attacks  have  nearly'all  been  along  the  lines  of 
public  action  and  policy,  rather  than  private 
or  personal. 


■De-e-linhlt 

Pakkeh:  "Allow  nie  to  conitralulale  ;nu.  I  unduratand 
there  In  no  lonver  ■»>-  doubt,  but  that  you  will  be  elevted  tu 
the  hliih  offlcB  to  nhlch  you  aspire." 
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like,  Mr.  Cleveland  and  Mr.  Roosovelt,  on  the 
other  hand,  went  into  the  I'reeidency  without 
auch  grounds  of  practical  knowledge.  Mr.  Par- 
ker could  not  fairly  be  expected  to  bo  any  wiser 
at  the  outset  tlian  these  two  eminent  public  men. 
The  country  knows  this,  and  it  cares  very  little 
whether  or  not  Judge  Parker  agrees  exactly 
with  the  form  of  words  used  by  the  obscure  in- 
dividual who  writes  the  literature  for  the  Anti- 
Imperialist  League  or  with  the  similarly  un- 
known author  who  has  turned  out  the  documents 
signed  by  the  prosperous  corporation  lawyers 
whose  names  adorn  the  letter-heads  of  the  Par- 
ker Constitution  Club.  Every  one  who  thinks 
a  very  littlo  knows  that,  if  elected  Preeident, 
Judge  Parker  will  have  a  conference  with  the 
distinguished  Democrat,  Gen.  Luke  E.  Wright, 
who  ia  now  governor  of  the  Philippines,  and  will 
take  hold  of  that  business  in  a  practical  way, 
with  very  little  time  to  give  to  the  lucubrations 
of  the  A nti- Imperialist  League.  And  likewise, 
everybody  knows  quite  well  that  the  Constitu- 
tion of  our  beloved  country  will  be  most  sacred- 
ly and  beautifully  observed  by  any  candidate 
now  running,— whether  Roosevelt,  Parker,  Wat- 
son. Swallow,  or  Debs, — and  that  none  of  these 
could  hurt  the  Constitution  appreciably,  even  if 
he  so  desired  ;  wliercas  every  one  of  the  five  is 
honest  and  patriotic,  and  would  scrupulously  ob- 
serve the  obligations  of  an  oath  of  office.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  Judge  Parker's  improvised  views, — or 
his  campaign  predilections  touching;  public  mat- 
ters with  which  he  has  not  yet  come  into  contact, 
— that  the  country  really  cares  anything  about. 
What,  on  the  other  hand,  the  country  does  care 
a  great  deal  about  is  the  personality  of  the  man. 

n*  Taur  ■^'"^8®  Psi'ter  was  unanimously  nom- 
tnai  wai  inated  at  St.  Louis  by  a  great  con- 
voution  representing  all  the  States 
aud  Territories.  Out  of  all  the  throng  there 
gathered,  only  a  little  handfol  of  men  hod  ever 
BO  much  as  seen  him.  Is  it  not  fait  to  suppose 
that  it  would  have  been  a  great  help  to  Judge 
Parker's  candidacy  if  he  had  gone  into  a  large 
number  of  States,  met  the  party  leaders  who 
had  nomiuated  him,  and  attended  mass  meetings 
held  in  his  honor?  There  would  have  been  no 
reason  for  long  speeches  on  subjects  not  really 
before  the  people.  The  situation  is  as  different 
as  possible  from  that  which  existed  when  Mr. 
Bryan  was  making  his  two  campaigns.  It  is 
trne  enough  that  the  occasion  di<l  not  require 
Judge  Parker  to  transform  himself  into  a  great 
platform  speaker,  or  to  exhaust  himself  in  a  cam- 
paign of  incessant  public  argument  or  debate. 
There  were  plenty  of  other  men  to  do  the  heavy 
stumping.     What  the  people  wanted  was  to  come 
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IThla  m  reducvd  rrum  k  Inrife  poaMr  sunt  oal 
iT»ilc  iM>minitteu.  It  abowH  the  Bno  (m* 
Ibkt  tho  voUrti  would  have  preferred  to  see  la  penoD.) 

into  some  contact  with  the  Democratic  candidate, 
and  to  form  for  themselves  an  opinion  as  to 
whether  his  personality  and  his  qualities  of  char- 
acter seemed  to  fit  him  tor  the  Presidential  office. 
Now.  it  happens  that  Judge  Parker  has  most 
admirable  qualities  of  character,  and  a  remark- 
ably attractive  and  winning  personality  :  and 
men  have  only  to  meet  him  once  to  find  ^ia  out. 
His  duties  as  a  judge  in  years  past  have  kept  him 
from  being  known  to  the  multitude.  A  franker 
and  abler  campaign  management  than  that 
which  has  surrounded  Judge  Parker  would  have 
responded  promptly  to  the  very  suitableand  nat- 
ural demands  of  the  party,  and  would  have  in- 
troduced the  candidate  to  the  people  on  every 
possible  occasion  in  as  many  towns  and  cities  of 
as  many  States  as  could  have  been  nsited  dur- 
ing three  months. 

Mr.  Roosevelt,  of  course,  could  not, 
'as  President,  do  any  campaign  tour- 
""""'"*~"'  ing  between  the  nomination  »"■'  '^ 
election.     But  for  several  years  he  h' 
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much  in  evidence  throughout  the  entire  coun- 
try. Four  years  ago,  his  si>eaking  tours  were 
very  extensive  ;  and  more  recently,  as  Presi- 
dent, lie  has  been  seen  and  heard  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Pacific.  Ho  has  many  personal  and 
private  friends  in  ev<jry  State  and  Territory, 
and  there  are  several  milliona  of  jwople  in  the 
country  who  have  either  seen  him  or  heard  him 
spveak.  Judge  I'arker  is  known  to  the  legal  pro- 
fession of  the  State  of  New  Vork,  but  not  to 
very  many  people  of  othpr  callings  even  in  his 
own  commonwealth,  while  outside  of  the  State 
of  New  York  he  is  not  known  [lersonally  to  any 
considerable  number  of  people.  He  could  not 
in  three  or  four  months  have  penetrated  tu  every 
nook  and  corner  of  the  country,  hut  he  could 
euily  have  attended  jiolitical  receptions  and 
gatherings  in  very  many  places,  leaving  to  other 
people  tlie  debating  of  pfjints  raised  by  him  in 
hie  speech  and  letter  of  accoptAuce,  but  respond- 
ing in  a  brief  way  to  the  greetings  of  hia  feilow- 
citizens,  and  impressing  upon  hosts  of  influential 
men  throughout  the  country  his  very  agreeable 
and  reassuring  jieraonality.  The  Roosevelt  cam- 
paign had  really  been  made  in  advance  of  the 
convention  that  nominated  him,  and  tlierc  re- 
mained nothing  for  the  Republican  National 
Committee  to  do  except  to  use  due  diligence  to 
take  care  of  the  party  situation  and  to  see  that  the 
voters  were  registered  and  broiiglit  to  the  polls. 

j^  The  opposition,  on  the  other  Jiand. 

Bimtcrath   had  uot  Only  to  pusli  the  negative 

"'"""■     side  of  its  campaign, — namely,  that 

of  attack  upon  Republican  candidates,  i>olicie8, 


and  record. — but  it  had  also  to  spare  no  effort  in 
pushing  the  positive  side. — that  of  enthusiasm 
for  its  candidate  as  a  personal  leader.  This 
positive  side  it  has  sadly  neglected,  with  injus- 
tice to  its  candidate,  and  with  what  seems  to  be 
practical  loss  to  its  cause.  This,  to  sum  up  again, 
— this  is  not  so  much  a  camjiaign  of  questions 
as  of  persons.  The  Repuhlicans  hold  most  ptosi- 
tively  that  the  country  ought  to  seize  the  oppor- 
tunity to  prolong  the  Rooseveltiau  period  un- 
til March,  litO'J.  The  Democrats  soem  to  have 
forgotten  that  it  was  not  enough  for  them  to  at- 
tack Rooseveltism,  but  that  they  were  also  ex- 
pectcil  to  build  up  at  the  same  time  a  warm  and 
convinced  support  for  their  own  candidate. 


Poiitici     ^"  ''"^  olising  days  of  the  campkign, 

in  local  situations  often  change  rapidly, 

ffncKoi*.     ^y^  g]^,^u  (,,j|]j.„vor  to  record  lome 

current   opinions,   but   slmll   venture   upon  no 

■  propliecies  "four  own.     On  the  1st  of  Otober.it 

Bcenu-il  to  bi-  the  real  opinion  of  politicians  that 

the  Stjite  i.r  N.'w  York  would  go  Democratic. 

A    little  later,  the  Repul.lii'nns  began  to  think 

they  w"uld  pull  the  Roosevelt  electoral  ticket 

thrmigb.  but  would  loee  the  State  ticket  headed 

by  Mr.  Tf iggiTis.     Reports  from  various  parts  of 

the  country  that  Roosevrlt  was  almost  certainly 
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!  to  l>e  elected   seemed  later  to  aScct  tlie 

of  things  in  New  York.  Tlioro  Iiad  been 
valent  notion  tliat  Mr.  Higgins  would  not 
the  normal  party  vc)to  ;  and  many  jwople 
wished  to  vote  against  Oovernor  Odell's 
!ry  of  the  State  organization  were  expected 
te  the  Democratic  State  ticket.  In  the  face 
is  impression,  howovi'r.  thiTc  Iw'gan  to  ap- 

the  most  reniarkalilo  tributes,  evidently 
re,  to  the  character  and  fitnoBa  of  Mr.  Ilig- 

President  Uoose visit's  high  opinion  of  him 
ne  known,  and  HepiiliI  leans  of  national  fame 
Ur.  Root  were  saying  in  public  and  [irivete 
Mr.  Iliggins  was  better  ([ualified  for  the 
B  of  the  governor's  office  than  any  man  ]in.- 
I  by  either  party  during  many  years  |Mi8t. 
T  Judge  Ilerrick,  there  Be^^med  also  a  steady 
tU  of  opinion  favorable  to  his  fitness  and 
y,  with  the  consetjuenco  that  as  the  election 

near  there  seemed  no  reason  why  New 
;  Democrats  should  not  vote  for  Parker 
ilerrick  alike,  and  Republicans  for  Koose- 
ind  Higgins. 

The  situation  in  Wisconsin  had  iKsen 
MDj/ii  greatly  changed  by  the  opinion  of 
imtm:  £|,g  .Supreme  Court  of  the  State  in 
latter  at  issue  between  the  two  Repiililican 
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factions.  The  court  decided  that  under  the  law 
there  was  no  way  of  going  behind  the  decision 
\>f  the  State  Central  Committee  of  the  party  as 
to  the  vftliility  of  conventions.  Since  the  Cen- 
tral Committee  had  indorsed  the  La  Koltetto 
convention  and  its  proceedings,  the  court  iield 
that  tlie  r.,a  KoUetto  ticket  was  entitled  to  go  on 
the  official  ballot-paper  under  the  regular  He- 
publican  emblem.  This  led  to  the  withdi-awal 
of  Mr.  Cook,  whom  the  Stalwarts  had  notuinated 
for  governor,  but  the  Hon,  Edward  \V.  Scofield 
was  substituted  for  Mr.  Cook,  and  the  Stalwarts 
decided  to  ket'p  their  separate  ticket  in  the  field 
under  the  name  "  Xutiimal  Itepiiblican."  This 
action  met  with  the  disapproval  of  the  Xational 
Cam]>aign  Ccmimittec,  which  proceeded  at  once 
to  coiJ|«.'rate  with  the  La  Follette  forces  as 
being  the  regular  Hepublican  organization.  It 
Mei'inecl  to  be  the  general  opinion  that  President 
iloosevi'lt  wonhl  carry  ■\ViB<'on3in.  and  that  the 
La  Follette  State  ticket  would  also  win. 

^1^^^       The  Colorado  situation  was  also  an  in- 

Campaign     tcn'stlng  one  latit  month,  with  indica- 

tions  favorable  for  I'resident  HoosO' 

veil,  but  with  signs  of  a  close  fight  on  the  State 

ticket.      The  l>ettiucva.t,\.51CO.Tii\.\iii.'y4,t;f.-*.\*i'i'e.\\,vi^ 
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Adftms.  seemed  to  ire  making  the  most  of  the 
opi>OBition  to  Governor  Peabody  on  the  part  of 
tlie  orgauized  labor  cloments.  The  effect  of 
Mr.  Ilryan's  ri'markabh'  series  of  speeches  in 
Indians  on  behalf  of  Judge  Varker  has  not  been 
easy  to  estimate.  The  Jlepublieans.  natiiraUy, 
have  exploitoil  the  view  tliat  the  I'arker  move- 
ment, which  hail  aa  its  chief  object  the  iletlirone- 
ment  of  Itryanism  fitnn  control  of  the  Demo- 
cratic I'arty.  was  obligeJ  in  the  emi  to  call  Mr. 
Bryan  to  the  ri-scne  aiul  put  him  forward  as  its 
chief  spokesman  and  most   effective  campaign 


(Den 


ratir  i-nndldMe  fur  Knvprnnr.) 


orator.     Kurthei 

part  of  the  i-ampaifrn  had  spoken  vci 
of  a  iHiity  reorniiiiixatiiin  that  lie  I 
tended  ti)  undertake  in  case  of  .ludgi 
defoHt,  Whetlier.  llKirefure.  the  enti 
the  Imiiana  Hryun  men  at  tlu'  appe 
tlieir  old  lea<ier  c-uld  be  transmut. 
Ki-nnine    Parker   support,   or  whethei 


otbei 


mi. 


ndi<- 


ed  a  k<-(-n 


.   |,k, 


what  had  bapp 

and  a  zeal  for  Mr,  iiryiin's  futu! 

better  nnderstood    after    electii 

while,  the  Kepnl>li>'aiiE  weiv  claiming  I'u'liana  by 

ft  Binall  but  delinili-  plurality,  and  were  counting 

npon  Illinois  in  very  large  figures. 


Postmaster-General  Payne,  who  hid 
Poitixaitn-  lieen  in  poof  health  for  a  year  or  tm, 
«"'""■  .lied  at  "Washington  on  tlctobef  4. 
Ee  ha<l  seenieil  more  vigorous  in  the  early  bub- 
mer,  and  watt  prominent  at  the  Chicago  Repub- 
lican <'<iiiveiiti<>n,  having  succeeded  Sir.  Buma 
teni{)orarily  as  chairman  of  the  National  Com- 
mittei-.  ['resident  Roosevelt,  in  his  proclama- 
tion iinnnuncing  tlie  deatli  of  the  head  of  the 
great  ])0!<tal  service,  paid  the  following  tribute 
to  Mr.  Payne: 

Mr.  Payiii.'  vrrm  one  of  tho  most  lovable  men  I  ptct 
kneiv.  IlewnH  a  man  nf  tlie  hlKlieHt  integrity  in  all 
hlH  rvliLtiun.s  in  life,  auil  gave  to  the  illHcliarRp  of  hb 
public  duties  nmro  HtrenKth  than  he  could  well  sparr. 
The  work  in  tho  FoKl-OIHce  Departtneut  la  very  r<ini- 
prehi'Dslve  titxl  exactlog  :  he  liruught  a  nitnd  trttinnl 
in  extensive  biiHiness  affain  t^  the  conslderatiun  of  i(i> 
development,  nuJ  It  had  striking  growth  under  hii> 
tiiauagement. 

Mr.  Tavne  w-as  sixtv-ono  years  of  ago.  was  dnr- 
iug  the' years  IHTiCsi;  p<.stmastor  of  the  city  of 
Milwaukee,  and  for  a  long  ))eriod  was  identified 
with  the  business  inU'rests  of  that  comninniiy. 
He  had  been  prominent  in  the  cnuneila  of  the 
iiepiiblieati  ]mrty.  He  had  fonn.i  the  duties  of 
his  cabinet  post  verv  ardmius,  and  bad  given 
them  clow.  Hllention'.  11.-  had  also  given  the 
fullest  support  to  the  work  wliii-h  led  to  the  in- 
dictment iif  a  nuuil>er  of  post-office  officials. 
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Jt  had  been  publicly  announced  some 
«HCMi(vt'  '''"®  '^8'*  ^'"'^  ^'""^  ^*y"^  inleniied  to 
retire  from  the  cabinet  soon  after  the 
I'liiCtion.  and  that  the  President  would  then  ap- 
point Mr.  Cortelyou  to  succeed  hiin.  On  Octo- 
ber 10.  Mr.  Ilobert  J.  Wynne,  First  Aasialant 
Post  master-General,  was  promoted  to  cabinet 
rank,  with  the  understanding  that  he  would 
serve  for  a  lirief  time,  after  which  Mr.  (Jortel- 
yiiu  would  probably  be  made  Postmaster  General. 
Mr.  Wynne  was  living  in  Waahinjtton  as  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  York  Ihvss  at  the  time 
when,  on  April  IT,  1902,  Mr.  Roosevelt  made 
him   First  Assistant  in  the  Post-Office  Depart- 


CoprrlghMoocby  J.  E 


(Who  I 


nient.     He  is  credited  with  having  done  moi 
than  any  one  else  to  initiate  the  investigatioi 
which  were  carried  out  by  tlie  Fourth  Assistant 
1 'ost master- tie neral,  Mr.  Rristow. 

The  death  of  Senator  Hoar,  of  Mas- 
"'staata'a"  Bacliusetts,  which  had  been  expected 
for  a  number  of  weeks,  occurred  on 
September  ;)0.  Elsewhere  in  this  number  we 
publish  an  article  characterising  the  man  and 
ills  career,  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Talcott  Williams. 
The  vacancy  has  been  filled  by  the  appointment 
of  ex-Oovernor  Winthrop  Murray  Crane,  of 
Dalton.  one  of  the  most  progressive  business 
men  of  New   England,  whose  administration  as 


ic  lute  SKiiatiir  Hoar,  of  MassBcbiuMitta.) 

governor  of  tlie  State  was  commended  by  men 
of  all  parties.  It  is  no  secret  that  Mr.  Crane 
was  President  Hoosevelt's  first  choice  as  the 
manager  of  tjie  present  campaign.  It  ia  the 
New  England  habit  to  send  good  men  to  the 
United  States  .Senate,  and  to  keep  tliom  there 
t(!rm  after  term.  Mr.  Crane  is  likely,  there- 
fore, to  remain  for  a  long  time  to  come  as  the 
colleague  of  Mr.  Lodge.  Senator  Proctor,  of 
Vermont,  was  last  month  reelected  to  the  Sen- 
ate for  a  third  term. 

Apart  from  the  ex|)ected  return  of 
"iimflS'ii"  ^''"-  Cortelyou  to  the  President's  cab- 
inet, no  other  changes  in  the  group 
of  department  chiefs  have  been  foreshadowed. 
If  reelected.  President  Roosevelt  will  presuma- 
lily  invite  the  members  of  his  cabinet  to  retain 
tlieir  [Hirtfolios  after  the  4th  of  March.  The 
country  was  interested  to  learn,  last  month, 
through  an  interview  with  President  Benjamin 
Ide  Wheeler,  of  the  T'niversity  of  California, 
published  in  the  Chicago  Trihnne,  that  Mr.  Hay, 
whose  health  seems  much  firmer  than  seven 
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than  hy  indicating  the  kind  of  documents  which  we 
have  published  in  large  quantities.  First  of  all  comes 
the  President's  letter  of  acceptance,  which  has  been  cir- 
culated more  widely  than  any  other  document  issued 
by  the  committee,  and  which  has  evidently  been  read 
with  eagerness  and  conviction  wherever  it  has  gone.  I 
doubt  whether  any  more  effective  campaign  document 
was  ever  published. 

Next  to  the  President's  letter  there  come  the  speeches 
of  Secretary  Root  at  the  Chicago  convention  and  Sec- 
retary Hay  at  the  celebration  at  Jackson,  Mich. 
These  two  documents,  covering  the  record  of  the  Re- 
publican party,  and  especially  of  the  McKinley  and 
Roosevelt  administrations,  were  published  together  in 
a  single  pamphlet,  and  have  great  influence.  Early  in 
the  campaign  they  were  printed  for  private  distribu- 
tion by  friends  of  the  President  in  New  York  in  espe- 
cially handsome  form,  under  the  title  "The  Republican 
Party,  a  Party  Fit  to  Grovern,"  and  circulated  among 
lawyers  and  business  men  throughout  the  State.  The 
effect  was  immediate  and  pronounced. 

Aside  from  these  documents,  very  few  pamphlets  of 
any  kind  have  been  issued  by  the  committee.  It  has 
been  our  belief  that  a  bettereffect  would  be  produced 
by  issuing  a  few  strong  documents  In  an  attractive 
form  than  by  issuing  a  great  number  of  documents  in 
a  cheap  guise.  The  only  pamphlets  issued  in  large 
quantities  by  the  committee  besides  the  letter  of  ac- 
ceptance and  the  Root- Hay  pamphlet  have  been  the 
speech  of  acceptance  ;  the  President's  record  in  regard 
to  labor,  entitled  *^  The  Elevation  of  Labor ; "  the  Presi- 
dent's military  record,  prepared  by  Gren.  H.  V.  Boyn- 
ton  from  the  official  papers,  and  a  compilation  from 
the  President's  speeches  and  writings,  entitled  "  What 
Roosevelt  Says." 

The  committee  has  been  a.ssisted  greatly  by  docu 
ments  published  by  private  concerns  which  were  bought 
in  large  quantities  for  distribution.  Chief  among  these 
is  **  Issues  of j^  New  Epoch,"  by  Joseph  Bucklin  Bishop, 
a  pamphlet  i^ing  the  history  of  the  President's  action 
in  the  coal  strike,  in  Panama,  and  in  the  Philippines. 

For  the  first  time  in  a  national  campaign,  some  use 
was  made  of  more  ambitious  documents  than  the  ordi- 
nary pamphlet.  **The  Roosevelt  Doctrine,"  a  compila- 
tion from  the  President's  addresses  and  messages,  was 
widely  circulated.  So  also  was  a  booklet  entitled  "  A 
Square  Deal  for  Every  Man,"  consisting  of  short  and 
pithy  quotations. 

Another  innovation  was  the  use  of  illustrated  docu« 
ments ;  the  most  ambitious  of  these  has  been  "  Our 
Patriotic  President,"  which  was  in  effect  the  story  of 
the  President's  life  told  in  pictures,  with  appropriate 
quotations.  **Lest  We  Forget,"  a  booklet  consisting 
entirely  of  photographic  reproductions  from  LesHe^s 
and  Harper'8  Weekly  during  the  financial  distress  in 
the  second  Cleveland  administration  proved  to  be  an 
exceedingly  effective  document,  and  was  issued  in  great 
quantities.  But  more  effective  than  all  documents  put 
together  has  been  the  work  of  the  Republican  news- 
paper all  over  the  United  States,  which  began  early 
and  has  continued  to  the  end  with  cumulative  force. 

Our  only  object  has  been  to  present  as  clearly,  truth- 
f ally,  and  forcefully  as  possible  the  record  of  the  party 
and  of  its  candidates.  Our  experience  has  shown  that 
that  is  what  the  voters  are  most  an  x  ious  to  ge t.  We  have 
depended  hardly  at  all  upon  Congressional  speeches. 
Only  two  documents  have  been  sent  out  under  frank,— 
»« What  Roosevelt  SUTs^aqd  **The  ^leyatfoQ  of  Labor." 


This  is  a  remarkably  frank  statement,  and  it 
discloses  something  of  the  spirit  as  well  as  the 
method  of  the  work  at  Republican  headquarters. 

The  documents  used  by  the  Demo- 
aa  an  crats  are  able  and  vigorous  attacks 
i8sue.  upon  the  party  in  power,  chiefly  with 
regard  to  particular  lines  of  public  policy.  Both 
campaign  text-books  are  valuable  as  compact  di- 
gests of  political  information,  with  documents 
and  statistics.  The  Democrats,  toward  the  end 
of  the  campaign,  made  a  vigorous  effort  to  bring 
the  Panama  Canal  question  into  the  campaign 
in  sensational  ways.  They  revived  the  attempt 
of  a  year  ago  to  connect  President  Roosevelt 
with  the  revolution  which  liberated  Panama  from 
Colombia  and  led  to  the  formation  of  a  new 
Panama  republic.  In  this  they  were  entirely 
unsuccessful.  The  Republicans  on  their  side 
were  glad  to  have  this  Panama  question  raised, 
because  they  regarded  their  success  in  arranging 
for  the  construction  of  an  American  canal  at 
Panama  as  one  of  the  principal  achievements  en- 
titling them  to  the  continued  confidence  and 
support  of  the  country.  The  Democrats,  further- 
more, made  some  effort  to  bring  into  the  field  of 
our  own  political  controversy  those  inevitable 
frictions  and  differences  of  opinion  which  have 
been  disclosed  on  the  Isthmus  in  the  practical 
working  out  of  the  relations  between  the  Canal 
Commission  and  the  government  of  the  republic. 
In  the  first  place,  there  have  been  two  factions 
among  the  Panamans  themselves  ;  and  in  the  sec- 
ond place,  there  has  been  a  feeling  that  the  canal 
commissioners  were  more  energetic  and  business- 
like than  formal  and  diplomatic  in  their  relations 
with  the  Panama  Government. 

While  the  work  of  the  canal  under 
to  visit  Chief  Engineer  Wallace  is  already 
the  tsthmua.  going  forward  in  a  most  hopeful  and 
satisfactory  way,  and  while  there  is  no  danger 
at  all  of  any  permanent  or  deep-seated  differ- 
ences of  opinion  between  the  canal  commissioners 
and  the  Panama  Government,  there  will  not  be 
the  slightest  neglect  or  delay  on  the  part  of  our 
own  government  at  Washington  in  correcting 
misapprehensions  and  giving  friendly  assurances 
to  the  Panama  people.  Since  it  was  arranged 
when  the  Canal  Commission  was  appointed  that 
it  should  report  to  the  Secretary  of  War  and 
through  him  to  the  President, — while  diplomatic 
phases  of  the  situation  are  also  reported  by  Min- 
ister Barrett  (now  in  this  country)  to  the  De- 
partment of  State, — the  situation  is  one  that  was 
taken  up  last  month  in  a  conference  by  the  Presi- 
dent with  Secretaries  Hay  and  Taft.  The  result 
was  a  letter  written  to  Mr.  Taftb^  \Xi<6'^T^"^\.^^^xV 
and  giveu  ^\i  qw^  \»o  V^^  y^^^^,  «v^x«^n^%  "^^ 
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kiadty  ftttttnde  uf  our  guverniuent  tow&rU  th« 
f'ftnanm  K«|>ii)>li>-.  arttt  |in>pixu»|C  ibu  Mr.  T«ft 
ilniitM  vwit  I'HrikiTiH  ami  thnrv  confer  with  the 
•MlhofitifK  III  iirili-r  til  HcUlo  Kity  4uii)[ious  of 
(tMUit  h*VMif(  l<>  •III  with  iMx'St*  aud  MltuiuJMra- 
lion  III  l.h»  I'Aiinl  K>>ii».  Hiiil  Ml  oil.  SuL-ti  trvubl« 
M  n4i<u  ••my  I'ltwilily  1>i'  itiu-  tt>haviu(ctou  mtuy 
illk|Ni'ti>iit  juh'I'Iii  III  lii>;li  niillu>rity.  We  h»rw 
Ailmii*!  Wtlkxr  Ht  I'Hlidtiia  tui  oilier  >.>f  th« 
r»0«l  C.i i.nl..|i  ;    Wf  ll*VO<i.'IH.n»I  l>«vi8.aJ«> 

(>f  IIhk  ..iitiMixnK'ii.iiH  governor  of  lht)L-«uiilBuD«; 
«(i  t>«v«  MiiiuLi'i  |ttti'H-ll.  rvini-M'titiu^c  tbi;  Mv- 
rroiKMiy  "T  t.lii>  I'liiU'il  Suti'd  (iovvru)ii«ui :  w» 

k*v r  KiiKHi"*'!'  Witllttt'*!,  will- lit  n-*ll,v  buU«t- 

t(tK  it>t>  ( Httiil  uixl  «>,  ••f  I'oiirMi,  t>v  far  (ho  most 

IffltH.i  ttllL  II.HII  >>l   Itll  ',    tlll'll  Wt<  llHVH  ttlt  iho  otliDr 

(iiiiH>i>i'i4  I'f  till'  I'liiiiii  ri'iiiiiiiHMxil,  with  JuJ(r* 

Mnmi.i.ii  uUi.  <i>IIi<I  III  U>  ml  nit  tliv  cliivf  tt^ 
tttili'-iltv  "<    Ml"  I'liKt'il   SIhUw  111   Oi'viaiiiK  lb» 

U|iV'>>l>>l'""''»'    UilultKI'lllOllU   ii(    iho  iNftiwt  «i>ll«. 

?ti|i»H».  Itiiii'  U  .'Wi.'Un  "I'Mfl  »l  \V»«biu(Eloii. 
irhl.«i.  •».|i>.iiiIm|.>uI.iu<  i>\|>i>i)i>iioi<«  in  ilic  I'biUl^ 
iillitH  H'vi- l>>>"  <'4|>i<i>mI  thiitwi.  Ritii  who  tM.'t»M 
|,i.l<.|  HI  i.iki"    iii'-ii'i  i  Miilv  l>'  Die  l*i^<«it)i-iie  htw 


gooai  nsse  of  inteniatioiul  arbitntion.  It  will 
b«  r«in«nib«r«d  tbat  wben  the  Inter-ParlUmeB- 
tarr  I'nioD  visited  tbe  President  at  the  Whita 
House,  on  the  23th  of  September,  Hr.  RooaeTelt 
franklr  acceded  to  the  format  request  of  the 
anion  and  declared  that  he  would  in  the  near 
futare  takl^  siepa  to  propose  another  peace  con- 
t^rvnce  for  the  farther  development  of  the  woik 
bvgnn  at  The  Hague.  This  announcement  has 
b«wn  received  with  the  greatest  interest  throngfa- 
out  the  world,  and  has  called  out  a  vast  amount 
of  diacnssion.  Meanwhile,  Secretary  Hay  had 
been  preparing  a  note  to  the  powers  that  adhered 
to  the  Ha^e  treaty,  and  there  will  follow  a 
period  of  diplomatic  correspondence.  It  ia  not 
h>  be  suppowd  that  snch  a  congress  as  ia  eon- 
tempiat«^l  could  be  held  until  after  the  r 
tiou  \.'t  peac^  between  Russia  and  Japan. 


■i<ir 

(S 


.    uL    III.. 


^gj^igy    The  activity  of  the  market  for  rwl- 

H«  cn*    Tuad  and  other  shares  quoted  on  tbe 

*""**'*"■    ^tiH-k  Exchange  was  quite  nnpraoe- 

dented  last  month  in  the  face  of  a  Presidential 

etei-tion.     I'he  busineae  aitnation  was  promising 

lit  that  ^itvrwlary     in  altu>.<et  ev^ry  direction.     The  October  bulk 
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rram  tha  Ohio  3lat£  Journal  (Colnmbm). 
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tffmrf  ''^  prosent  antutnii  seftson  hfts  been 
tMf§t0&t  a  rather  notable  one  because  of  the 
^mtM0ft^9,  focusing  of  various  forces  that  make 
for  the  high<;r  life  of  the  American  people. 
The  arrival  of  an  unpn'ce^iented  number  of  for- 
eign visitors  at  the  St.  Louis  Exfiosition  con- 
Sess^^  is  n^fern'^]  to  els«;where  in  these  [>age8. 
len  than:  was  tho  tri(;nnial  convention  of  the 
Prot<;stant  Kpiscopal  Church  at  Boston.  The 
most  important  proceedings  of  this  convention 
are  summarizciil  on  pages  58G-588  of  this  num- 
ber of  the  Hkvirw  or  Reviews.  The  House  of 
Deputies  finally  adopted  a  compromise  canon 
on  the  marriage;  of  divorced  pijrsons  winch  per- 
mits the  remarriage,  after  an  inti^rval  of  not 
lesa  than  one  year  from  the  granting  of  the  di- 
vorce, of  the  innorent  party  in  an  action  for 
adultery.  As  this  magazinu  went  to  press  it 
was  believed  that  the  House  of  IMshops  would 
concur  in  the  action  of  the  deputi(*B.  Simul- 
taneously with  the  Episcopal  convention,  an- 
other great  religious  body — the  National  (Coun- 
cil of  (Congregational  (Miurchcs — was  holding  its 
triennial  meeting  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  The 
election  of  the  He  v.  Dr.  Washington  Gladden 
aa  Moderator  of  the  Council  was  a  fitting  recog- 
nition of  a  fine  type  of  Christian  citizenship. 
The  council  heard  the  representatives  of  organ- 
ised labor  in  a  full  and  frank  discussion  of  the 
industrial  prohlem.  An  outline  of  the  work  of 
Commander  Hooth  Tucker,  who  for  more  than 
eight  years  past  has  been  at  tlie  liead  of  Salva- 
tion Army  work  in  this  country, — one  of  the 
foremost  forces  for  social  betterment, — is  found 
on  another  page  of  this  issue. 

The  Canadian  general  election  will  be 

anil        held  on  Noveml)er  .'J,  five  days  before 

$9mitBfHuim,  ^^j.  q^^.     It  is  l)eyond  a  reasonable 

doubt  that  the  Lil>eral  party  will  win  again, 
and  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  triumph  at  the  polls. 
Canadian  commercial  and  economic  develop- 
ment is  a  matter  of  world-wide  interest,  and  we 
are  very  glad  in  this  connection  to  publiHh  a 
graphic  and  illuminatiitg  article  on  the  gretit 
Canadian  Northwest,  by  Mr.  TluMuloro  M.  Knap- 
pen,  on  page  578.  Miss  LhiU/s  Hrticli'  on  pat^e 
A74  outlinos  the  political  situation,  and  shows 
how  d<«oply  the  Canadians  aro  intiMvsttMl  in 
tariff  Mint  tors,  pnrti<'ularly  in  Mr.  ,I(>8<»ph  Cham- 
bi»rlain'8  pn*fen«ntial  tariff  schiMne.  The  Cana- 
dian Manufacturers*  .\s8ooiation  will  miM^t  in 
liondon  nt'.xt  y«*ar.  and  it  is  pr«»|K>8«Hi  to  estal>- 
lish  a  comniisKion  which  will  frame  a  tariff  ac* 
ooptablo  to  Canadian  commercial  interests.  In 
UnMit  Briuin  itself,  the  proeent  ia  a  dull  period 
so   far  as   |»olitieB  are  coneemed.     But  great 

tbing9  an»  preparing.    It  not  forced  ' 


power  next  March,  it  seems  more  than  likely 
that  at  that  date  the  Balfour  ministry  will  expire 
with  this  session  of  Parliament.  A  Liberal 
victory  is  almost  certain,  and  it  is  confidently 
expected  that  in  such  an  event  the  King  will 
summon  Earl  Spencer  to  form  a  Liberal  cabi- 
net. Our  two  distinguished  visitors  from  Eng 
land,  Mr.  John  Morley  and  Mr.  James  Bryce. 
will  in  all  probability  be  prominent  members  of 
this  Liberal  cabinet,  which  will  be  faced  by  s 
numl>er  of  serious  problems  and  afforded  splen- 
did opportunities. 

Soetat  ^^  *'"®  learning  through  letters  from 
Diaonier  In    Italy  which  have  escaped  the  censor 

''"'*'•  that,  while  the  strike  which  was  to 
have  taken  place  throughout  the  kingdom  in  the 
middh?  of  September  at  the  instigation  of  the  So- 
cialist party  lasted  only  a  few  days,  it  was  never- 
theless quite  general.  That  a  serious  social  and 
political  condition  existed  in  the  middle  of 
October  was  shown  by  the  circular  addressed  by 
the  minister  of  war  to  the  Italian  military  au- 
thorities. This  circular  declared  that  even  in 
the  army,  revolutionists  were  busy,  and  that  it 
was  necessary  to  call  under  arms  the  reserves  of 
1903,  placing  about  fifty  thousand  more  troops 
at  the  disposal  of  the  government.  The  Italian 
Labor  Exchange  had  been  virtually  in  control 
of  the  entire  productive  capacity  of  the  king- 
dom, and  for  the  last  two  weeks  of  September 
it  had  succeeded  in  exercising  a  practical  dic- 
tatorship over  the  city  of  Milan.  Meanwhile, 
the  little  Prince  of  Piedmont,  heir  to  the  Italian 
throne,  had  been  christened,  and  it  had  been 
confidently  hoped  that  his  birth,  in  a  state  loyal 
to  the  Church,  would  have  some  real  influence 
in  the  d inaction  of  bettering  the  relations  be- 
tween the  Vatican  and  the  Quirinal. 

_  ^     ,,      The   continent  of    Africa  had   been 

Portugal  s        ,    .      .  ,  *     ,  ,  , 

Troubieain    claiming  the  attention  of  the  world 
Africa.       tiuri,!^   early    (.)cto})er.     In    the  far 

south,  the  (lermans  had  been  finding  their  war 
with  the  Ilcrreros  a  serious  drain  on  their  re- 
sources of  men  and  money,  and  it  was  still  far 
from  setthni.  It  had  l>een  announceil  from  Berlin 
that  eight  tln)usand  European  troops  were  to  be 
put  in  the  fit»ld  against  the  tribesmen.  The  Portu- 
guese, also,  now  have  an  African  war  on  their 
hands.  On  October  7,  it  was  announced  in  the 
Chamber  of  l>«'puties,  at  Lisbon,  by  the  minister  of 
marine,  that  a  force  of  Portuguese  troops  oper- 
ating against  the  Cuanahamas  (neighbors  of  the 
Herreros)  in  Portuguese  Southwest  Africa  had 
been  ambushed  by  the  tribesmen,  losing  some 
two  hundred  and  fifty  men.  The  government  de- 
cided to  pn>9^ute  ^he  war  against  the  natives, 
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but  the  news  of  the  diBaster,  lUijclosing.  as  it 
does,  official  in  competency,  lias  already  precipi- 
tated tlie  fall  of  the  Tortugupee  luinistry.  Pjiig- 
land  still  Las  tier  troubies  with  t1i<!  Chinese 
labor  question  in  her  South  African  poascssious, 
and  it  had  been  reported  thatLon!  M  liner  would 
resitru  from  the  prtuniership  of  Cape  Colony. 
Trade,  however,  particularly  betwetm  South 
Africa  and  the  United  States,  would  appear  to 
lie  on  the  increase,  with  a  good  futun*  in  store. 
if  we  are  to  believe  the  official  figures  of  the 
Tnited  States  coUecWjrs  of  customs. 

""'wfii'iitt"  ^"  ''-entral  Africa,  in  the  Congo,  the 
inurnntrin  outrBges  foT  wbicli  King  Leopolds 
thtCmga.  jrovemment  is  responsible  still  con- 
tinue, we  are  inforined.  The  ajritation  on  foot  to 
check  these  systematized  atn>dties  is  Ijeing  kept 
lip  steadily.  The  war  has  been  carried  into  this 
i-ountryby  the  Congo  Refurni  .Association,  which 
early  in  October  sent  its  secretary,  Mr.  Kdward 
Morel,  and  also  Mr.  F..x-Hourne,  of  the  Abo- 
njiinea  I'miection  Association,  organizers  and 
ftgitators,  to  ])etition  the  I'niteil  States,  as  the 
fii-st  to  recognize  the  Congo  State,  to  bring 
about  some  sort  of  intervention  on  liehalf  of  the 
unfortunate  natives.  President  Hoosevelt,  how- 
ever, had  decline*!  to  interfere!,  on  the  ground 
that  we  are  under  no  legal  or  moral  obligation 
to  do  BO.  The  Int«rnatioiial  Peace  Congress,  in 
session  in  Boston,  in  the  first  part  of  October, 
Lad  denounced  Itelgian  rule  in  the  Congo,  and 
Huron  Moncbeur  had  contributed  au  articL-  to 
one  of  the  American  reviews  defending  this 
rule.  Neither  defenders  nor  assailants  oC  King 
l<eO|wId's  administration  in  Central  Africa,  how- 
ever, have  as  yet  been  able  to  make  out  to  the 
world  a  sufficiently  clear  case  to  call  for  inter- 
national action. 

In  northern  Africa,  France  and 
F.a-Ki  Spain  Lad  agreed  each  to  recognize 
and  Morocco,  ^j^j.  ^tiler's  Hglits  lu  Morocco.  An 
agreement  was  aignr'd  on  Octuber  7  in  which 
Spain  gave  her  adhesion  to  the  Anglo-French 
agreement  of  April  last,  permitting  France  a 
trei?  hand.  It  will  be  better  tor  the  rest  of 
tlie  world,  including  the  l'nit+*d  States,  when 
Frtnce  establishes  a  full  protectorate  over 
Morocco,  as  her  interests  entitle  her  i«  do, 
\V<;  are  not  anxious  for  a  repetition  of  the 
Perdicaris  incident. 


Russia's  |>artial  accession  to  the  de- 

ana         mands    iif    the    governments  of  the 

'*"'""" """United  States  and  (ireat  Britain-  in 

the  niatterofconUitiimal  anil  absolute  contraband 

of  war  (outlined  in  the  Review  last  month)  had 


settled  in  large 
measure  tbe  most 
important  questions 
pending  between 
the  lluBsian  Govern- 
ment and  theWest- 
efn  nations  with 
regard  to  neutral 
commerce.  Onrown 
government,  h  o  w  - 
ever,  bad  still  a  score 
to  settle.  Wheirthe 
British  steamer  Cal- 
ehas  was  seized  by 
the  Vladivostok 
squadron,  last  July, 
the  Russians  took  a 
number  of  sacks  of 
American  mail,  in- 
cluding a  large 
quantity  of  regis- 
tered mail,  some  of 
it  add  ressed  to  Japa- 
nese cities,  butsome 
addressed  to  Ameri- 
can citizens  and  sail- 
ors on  A  merican 
warships.  Tlie  reg- 
istered sacks  were 
opened  and  the  mail 
detained,  some  of  it 

<Tiirtar  geni-«l  ..f  Mukrten,  Iho        ^<"'  Several    months. 
"Moat  UnliBiiTiy  Man  iti  Clil-       According     to     the 
Bwin"  Jb'T)'''  '"  ^  *--^™t'i'      KuBsian    statement, 
ng  Hpnn.  the  wliole  American 

mad,  Willi  Ilie  exception  of  the  correspond- 
ence addressed  to  the  Japanese  Government, 
was  sent  on  to  Japan  by  a  German  steamer  and 
siibsecjuently  released.  Russia's  contention  has 
h(!en  that  her  declaration  on  the  subject  of  con- 
tratiand  inhibits  neutrals  from  carrying  dis- 
liatchea  t<)  the  enemy.  Russia,  however,  ia  » 
member  of  tbe  International  Postal  Union,  and 
is  bound  by  the  treaty  which  guarantees  the 
right  of  uninterrupted  transit  of  mail  through- 
out the  entire  territory  of  the  union.  It  has 
been  the  general  rule  that,  while  neutral  ships 
should  not  carry  dispatches  for  a  belligerent, 
mails  should  be  immune  from  detention  as  con- 
traband On  October  10,  President  Roosevelt 
instructed  the  State  Department  to  ask  the  Roa- 
sian  Government  for  full  information  concern- 
ing the  mail  matter  on  the  Cakkas. 

^^^        Again   it  waa   announced   that   the 
BaitieFitrt    Baltic  fleet  had   start><d  on  its  long 
*•■'"■       iourney  for  the  ffct  VasX,  *.tA.  »W*?^ 
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Vi1na,,bad  been  appointed  commander 
■eeond  army,  which  was  being  mobilized 
nediate  dispatch  to  tlie  far  East,  leaving 
1  Kuropatkin  in   command  of  the  first 

In  an  autograph  letter  to  General  Grip- 
J,  Emperor  Nicholas  had  complimented 
■anese  on  their  "high  warlike  qualities." 
1  declared  that,  in  view  of  the  large  uum- 
men  necessary  for  success  in  the  war,  be 
md  it  necessary  "to  divide  the  active 
D  Manchuria  into  two  armies,  leaving  one 
iftndBof  General  Kiiropatkin."  The  new 
t  wu  announced,  will  consist  of  noo.OOO 
nal  troops,  the  two  armies  to  be  in  com- 
1  aome  high  imperial  figure  ;  and  report 
Kt  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  Nicholaie- 
'U  to  be  supreme  military  chief.  This 
en  generally  regarded  as  indicating  the 
in  of  the  Czai  to  take  away  the  supreme 
od  from  General  Kurnpatkin.  The  fact 
in  recognized,  however,  that,  with  all  her 
«  worked  to  their  utuiost.  Russia  had 
n  able  id  seven  months  to  transport  more 
lO.OOO  men  to  the  far  East,  ami  that  there- 
)  arrival  of  the  second  army  of  SOO.OOO 

the  seat  of  war  was  not  a  matter  of 
ir  future,  and  that  for  some  months,  at 
e,  General  Kuropatkin  would  rcimain  in 
f  not  in  nominal  chief  command.  • 


of  isauing  proclamations,  an<l  it  conld  scarcely 
fail  to  be  discreditable  to  Russian  bravery  (which 
has  been  proved  of  such  a  high^order  so  many 
times  during  the  present  war)  to  believe  that 
the  Czar's  forces  have  been,  or  are  now,  so  vastly 
superior  to  the  Japanese  as  General  Kuropat- 
kin's  figures  would  indicate. 


This  impression  had  been  strength- 
JJJj  ened  by  the  fact  that  by  October  9 

General  Kuropatkin  had  announced 
hart  received  sufficient  recnforcements  to 
he  ion  g-e  2  pec  ted  Russian  advance.  In  a 
lat  pompous  address  tu  bis  army,  dated 
den.  October  '.',  llu;  general  asserted  in 
I  terras  that  ht?  was  about  to  lake  the  ' 
■e..  He  complini«nted  his  troops  on  their 
',  and  declart'd  that  ■■  heretofore  we  have 
;n  numerically  strong  enough  to  defeat 
anese  army."     He  said,  further  i 

ofore  thu  enemy.  In  nperHtinx,  hai>  relied  on  hU 
■ces,  anil,  ilispusintchisnrniieH  mi  an  to  Hurroiind 
boHeti  as  he  dBtMrml  lit  his  lime  Tor  attack,  but 
moment  tu  go  to  me«t  the  enemy,  for  which  the 
rmy  haH  been  lonf^iuf;.  hnK  cume,  and  the  time 
'ed  rorus  to  compel  the  .iHiiannwtodoour  will, 
ircesoftheMaDchuriauarmy  are  Htmng  enough 
a  forward  movement. 

.e  same  proclamation,  thf  general  had  an- 
i  that  the  Siheriaii  Itailroad  had  been 
g,  during  the  past  sevi-n  months,  •■hun- 
of  thousands '  of  iii<-n "  to  Manchuria. 
Atement  was  probably  meant  as  much 
ears  of  the  Japanese  commanders  as  for 
.r  hie  own  men.  The  Russian  leaders 
-oved  themselves  past  masters  in  the  art 


Cossack  Icitder.) 

r*<AM«/<M  Several  days  after  this  proclamation 
AdBaiw  had  been  issued,  the  Russian  forwMd 
'**'"■  movement  actually  began,  and  at  first 
it  seemed  to  find  the  Japanese  unprepared,  for 
several  important  outposts,  notably  General  Kn- 
roki's  strongly  fortified  position  at  Benteiaputze, 
had  been  captured  by  the  Russians  with  but 
small  loss.  The  Russians  were  in  heavy  march- 
ing order,  full  of  enthusiasm,  and  overjoyed  at 
receiving  the  order  to  advance.  In  the  fij-st  im- 
petus of  their  forward  movement,  they  drove  in 
the  scattered  outposts  of  the  Japanese  armies 
with  but  little  difficulty,  as  the  latter  occupied  a 
front  ot  some  hfty-two  miles,  stretching  east  and 
west  across  the  railroad  from  Bentsiaputze  on 
the  east,  throujch  the  Yen-Tai  coal  region,  and 
across  the  railroad  to  the  banks  -of  the  Hun 
River,  on  the  west.  Generals  Rennenkampf  and 
Mistchenko,  with  their  Cossacks,  had  bwta  V3£< 
cesstul  in  &  aum\>«T  ol  «m«a  «ii^%;^«\tv«i'a\%  w^foi 
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IflN  tHIKIHMlUlll    Ut    LllK    HflM- 

ktiH  mlwfty  ■iMLiori,  oil  tliti 
ImiikH  of  LliK  I'lvMr  'if  lliftt 
limiin,  nri  (Pi'ti'liiti'  4. 


no  I 


llnvlriK  i|iiii-kly 
<'..|»>..|i.|nt...l  hJM 
"■"*'""""  li'iiKt  lii.ri...i 
ItriKi,  l<'lt<M  Mni'Nliitl  i>yniim 
■II'oiikI.v  i-t>i<iiriiivi<(l  ihti  ili- 
VliliMi  Kii*i''lliiK  l'<'iii>iliii,  on 
Kllh'kl'a  Kitli-xitio  I'IkIH,  «»<) 
•  iltlUDili  Wtta  ai'iit  •iiHlwiinl 
In  Mkti  l.lio  KuuiMiiH  ill  i1ii< 
rwtr,  M<«H\\lill<<,  c].<it.<riil 
KHn>|wlktii  IiikI  imMhuil  tlio  ' 
Imlk  (if  lii«  Mriii,v,  wliii'h,  it 
WM  n<IHtM«<il,  llHtt  1<4W»  111 
orwHiml  U)  UHAiOnn  ni«H. 
wrtwt  tliK  Utni  lttvi>r  Mild 

llw  nitlvrit,v  HlAitoi)  »■)«!  tht> 
Y«tt-')Nit  i<t>«l  idIiiw,     llcrti 

tl|lH>yli*)  WM  uHkMliui  tht> 
rtiMltKy  with  iltti  Jk|«' 

WM»  1«h.  |M(1  (li>l)or»l  Ni>«1bii.  wIk>  WM  giiMnl- 
tM(t  ll>*>  t»lw<«  kihI  tlw  ttiftin  nmtt  wil)i  ihi* 
j«|«i»iM>  wwh*r,  Thi'  )tnMt«n  p«u?n»r»  oliwt 
vJJNtH  «MuUI  kftfiMr  l\t  liftvo  t<<<«>u  i>>  tmvtk 
lltvtm^tt  lltf  J»)>«iii'«o  riKlil  dank,  •.■v^minauttttl 
t^v  t)«>t>i'ntl  Kuv\>t.i.  »n>l  iu  ih<>  UllW  whii-)*  (ol- 
lkv«iKt  WW*!  *  hioK  ni^st  U't  vlvvi-H  d»y«.  (ifn- 
iNHtt  kxn\'H»ikiH»  l'".***  »»v.>lo«tly  \\»'i  \wn  (o 
WWWW  (!*»'  J»n««w»«'  Ui!^  '.•>  I'twfciiKji  ll:r\iu^h 
H4«%-m)  \i»i».'*«;   K-.n\>l.-,  sM^i  \;>>n«Tk:  Nwltii. 

Xi^*****;  «*i«  .w  0.>  \-:i.  »'.;.i  v;<-i'or»:  K-.!;oi  . 
VM  !!'•■  Ui;M.  ivM»t'.'*\\';xv;  '..■     :\V  ■-;;■     ;^<   K-.;* 

H^vktvut  \  ;.».'  Xvs  ^■rt  !-•  XV*  ..r  jifxv.-*: 
^Xk  Swv^y,^  -v..,-:.'  »^;vV  *  •:.•(■  .;..-■--  ;-■  : t 


■AnunnA  iw  nis  w 


TO. out),  of  which  llie  Russian  ehmn  vms  probably 
fully  riO.dOiV  There  were  A.^m  Russian  d«wt 
Ml  iu  frcnt  of  (.lem-ral  Kun>kia  army-  aloar. 
Tbtf  .1a)iau<-s<'  aliit>  emifered  wverely.  Nodn's 
»ri»y  nK'Uf  lost  over  ,i,tMH>  kilW.  From  the 
mass  of  I'ontlii'iiu^  reports  {lutilisheii  from  ilay 
lo  ilay.  most  of  whioh  rfferrwi  t«>  sinfte  artk^i. 
rharitetf.  »!)<!  niov<'i;-.eut«  of  tr<«>i«  AG  Tiotoiin 
or  tio:<«t^  :or  the  ei-.t:rp  army  -i  bail  t«m  im 
It-ssiK*  lo  jrain  any  de^she  idM  of  tb«  ramlt 
v^f  ;Ve  eti-vt;i  .:ays"  :=j:r.::Bg.  L:^»  Li»o  Vaa^ 
hoK^vor,  ;•.  ;*  v.o*  I  ".iir.  ;':  ai  :i#  ':«ti>  va*  aoi 
4i<v's-v.-  :>y  ■  v..:vr  -  ;r.*  R-.:»ia&  adraM* 
k»^   ".»vr   -."*,■:■.-*:  y  ,v  <?v-S1^i.  a^-d  I;  :^»s«i  a* 


'Tvct  aM   ifer 


.rf    \.-..    ■■.      ...    «    V.^*      .^»..     ..--    ."s    .- 
iMil    •:.      -     >■'»».■.    •1-,^      !.   --.-.fc.  :^    ..    i.i:^'-i-c 

Itrnt  ■■■.  Si*v  ■■     !■-     -v-  v>.-aM:  »  ■  ■.■■■  ■■■■»-.    .  ?•? 
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in  breaking  through  and  escaping,  but  at  the 
cost  of  many  lives  and  about  fourteen  guns,  said 
to  have  T.>een  the  first  taken  from  the  Japanese 
in  the  war.  On  the  same  day  (Sunday),  the 
Russian  center,  reported  to  have  been  com- 
manded by  General  Kuropatkin  himself,  per- 
formed a  brilliant  feat  in  capturing  Lone  Tree 
Hill,  a  very  lieavily  fortified  position,  the  key  to 
the  Russian  southwest  front,  and  defended  by  a 
whole  division  of  fourteen  thousand  Japanese. 
Several  desperate  attempts  were  made  to  retake 
this  position  by  the  Japanese,  but  they  were  re- 
pulsed with  tremendous  slaughter.  The  fierce- 
ness of  the  fighting  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
the  village  of  Shakhe,  containing  the  railroad 
station,  changed  hands  five  times  during  the 
battle,  finally  remaining  with  the  Russians. 
Correspondents  refer  to  the  ferocity  of  the  fight 
ing  as  unequaled  in  modern  warfare.  Accord 
ing  to  the  dispatches,  General  Kuropatkin  per- 
sonally led  a  charge  to  within  sight  of  Oku's  staff 

Developing  from  a  rear-guard  action, 
iu-#*™i#.  after  the  first  check,  the  Russian  ad- 

vance  was  made  possible  by  the  ar- 
rival on  the  field  of  several  divisions  which  had 
been  held  in  reserve  north  of  Mukden  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  the  cutting  of  the  railroad 
by  the  Japanese.  The  terrible  state  of  the 
roa<ls.  caused  by  heavy  rains,  and  the  exhausted 
condition  of  the  combatants,  forced  a  cessation 
of  hostilities,  and  on  October  20  the  situation 
was  quiet,  with  reports  of  flanking  movements 
by  Generals  Oku  and  Kuroki  to  the  north  of 
Mukden.  Whether  or  not  General  Kuropatkin 
had  received  orders  from  St.  Petersburg  to  ad 
vance,  or  whether  his  forward  movement  was 
really  a  desperate  endeavor  to  cover  his  retreat 
beyontl  Mukden,  the  battle  of  Shakhe,  or  Shaho, 
may  be  regarded  as  a  victory,  although  not  a 
decisive  one,  for  the  Japanese,  who  were  too 
exhausted  to  follow  up  their  success.  The  abil- 
ity ot  the  Russians  as  fighters  to  stand  against 
the  Japanese  has  never  been  disputed,  but  it  is 
evident  that  General  Kuropatkin  has  been  out 
generaled.  The  net  result  of  the  fighting  up  to 
October  2 0  seemed  to  have  been — (1)  the  Jap- 
anese possession  of  the  field  ;  (2)  much  heavier 
Russian  losses  in  men  and  munitions  than  those 
sustained  by  Oyama  ;  (3)  the  capture  by  the  Jap- 
anese of  many  guns  and  much  other  spoils  ;  (4) 
the  positive  and  almost  disastrous  check  of  a 
somewhat  theatrical  Russian  advance,  and,  de- 
spite the  elation  over  partial  successes,  the  deep- 
ening of  the  discouragement  and  depression  in 
St.  Petersburg.  An  early  Russian  advance  is 
announced  from  the  capital,  just  as  soon  as  the 
condition  of  the  roads  permits. 


-     ,         Frequent  charges  of  wholesale  cor- 

WeaknBSM  and  ruption  in  tlie  Russian  conduct  of  the 

the  Pittuft.    ^g^j.  have  been  made  by  high  RaasiaQ 

officials  themselves  as  well  as  by  newspaper  cor- 
respondents at  the  front.  Tn  the  article  by  Pro- 
fessor Simkowitch,  from  which  we  quote  in  one 
of  the  <^  Leading  Articles ''  this  month,  accounts 
of  the  influence  of  <<  graft "  in  the  far  East  are 
vividly  presented.  A  number  of  Russian  jour- 
nals, among  them  the  Russkaiya  Vtedomosti,  draw 
pictures  of  the  horrible  torments  endured  by  the 
common  soldier  in  the  far  East  on  account  of 
the  lack  of  ordinary  necessities, — a  lack  caused 
by  official  stealing.  Even  Red  Cross  supplies 
had  been  *»held  up"  until  a  ** recognition "  bad 
been  given.  Confirmatory  of  this  are  the  let- 
ters of  General  Count  Keller  (who  was  killed 
at  the  battle  of  Yang-tse  Pass,  on  July  29)  to 
his  wife.  Whole  regiments,  he  declares,  were 
without  uniforms  or  sufficient  clothing,  and  "  the 
deficiency  m  sanitary  arrangements  is  appalling." 
A  dispatch  from  Liao-Yang  just  after  the  battle 
also  told  of  the  discovery  in  the  abandoned 
Russian  headquarters  of  a  number  of  documents, 
and  orders  from  Viceroy  Alexieflf  cashiedng 
officers  for  abandoning  positions,  for  drunken- 
ness, etc.,  and  censuring  others  for  lawless  treat- 
ment of  Chinese,  waste  of  ammunition,  and  other 
offenses.  Frequent  reports  come,  also,  of  the. 
killing  of  officers  by  reservists  who  were  unwill- 
ing to  go  to  the  front.  Yet  the  brave  stand 
made  by  the  Russians  in  the  battles  on  the 
Shakhe  River  has  done  much  to  restore  the  tone 
of  confidence  at  the  capital.  The  government  is 
determined  to  fight  to  the  bitter  end.  The  en- 
couraging signs  for  the  Russians  are  the  patient 
heroism  of  the  Czar's  forces  at  the  front  and  the 
inauguration  of  the  rSgime  of  Prince  Sviatopolk- 
Mirsky  as  minister  of  the  interior.  An  outline  of 
Prince  Mirsky  *s  career  and  of  his  reforms  is  given 
on  page  589  of  this  issue  of  the  Review. 

In  Japan,  the  feeling  is  also  practi- 
inVaoan.  ^*^'y  unauimous  in  favor  of  continu- 
ing the  war  until  Russia  has  been 
thoroughly  defeated,  although  it  is  being  rec- 
ognized by  thoughtful  Japanese  that  probably 
the  best  thing  for  Japan  would  be  to  have  the 
war  end  now.  Russian  prestige  in  Asia  having 
been  shattered  and  Japanese  capacity  vindi- 
cated, the  Tokio  government  is  not  blind  to 
the  fact  that  it  will  probably  be  harder  to  win 
the  next  campaign  than  it  has  been  to  win  this 
one.  Although  the  financial  resources  of  the 
empire  are  in  admirable  condition,  the  with- 
drawal of  so  many  men  from  active  production 
is  beginning  to  bear  heavily  on  even  so  patriQ*' 
a  people  as  the  Jv^^Xk^^^, 
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wn  ja  n  ""^  ^^  ^'"^  ""'^^  remarkable  iriimte* 
Has  Built  to  the  Jupatiose  Govorninent  on  »s 
"'''"'"""■  c'oiutuciuf  the  present  war  was  tiiadi' 
at  St.  LimiB.  ri'cently,  by  Dr.  Lnuis  L.  Seainaa. 
of  Ni'w  Yiirk,  who  waa  a  volunteer  Biirgoon  in 
tli<^  SpaiiiHli  War.  In  an  addn-ss  l.ffure  tlie  In- 
temalinnaU'iHifirt'as of  Military  Surgeons,  un  (tc- 
toiler  I'J.  I'r.  S<'&inaD  reoimnti'd  his  recent  obwr- 
VHliiiiiB  of  Japiint'si-  sanitary  ami  surgical  metli- 
oils.  I>r.  Seaman  hIidwi' tlif  (.'ODSuminutt*  su^verior 
ity  of  the  .latium>!iu^  to  In'  iu  their  <-ni{iloyinenl  of 
nieasnres  for  tlie  preveutinD  of  disease  ralhi-r 
than  in  ihi-ir  ahility  lo  dt-etrov  tlu-ir  t-nfiny. 
KfViT  in  tlio  history  of  warfare,  be  says,  has  a 
nation  aiiju'oacheil  Japan  in  the  mettiodical  and 
cfTi'i'tual  use  of  meilii'iil  science  as  an  ally  in 
war  According  to  Dr.  ."^aman.  Japan  hs« 
eliminated  disi-ase  almost  entirely.  Manchuria 
is  a  country  ■notoriously  unhealthy:"  yet  si- 
pi-rfiHl  have  l-cen  the  sanitar%-  i>rvi:*m:'  'QS  of  the 
.la|>aiieBe  tliat  "the  less  (rum  preT-entai'le  dis- 
east!  in  the  first  six  uioniS:i  o:  the  condict  wt!i 
he  liut  a  fraction  of  one  percent, "  The  rule  in 
war  has  hi-eu  four  by  disease  w  one  \-\  bal- 
let. Thi'  tiiedi.al  offiivriser,it::pn?seQ;<iurin^a 
.)a|>ani'sc  campaign.  I^r.  Seaman 'iei:Lare«.  Vuc 
will  liml  hiiii  in  counciew  v^**^  vliere  in  ac 
.Xiiivrican  or  a  Eur^i^eaa  army  h«  tixs  no  place. 
llri-HHnuichaltbetnMieitf  ut  ihvi^.  Bciswilb 
Till-  llr»l  i-ciwD  uf  iwoDis.  vick  ha*  m^ammoft  aad 
rliriiiiciilrv  ttriting  anil  Libirlia$  «<rUN>i  «a  A>  arvrb' 
r<il1i>u-  "liall  driuk  no  coDcaiiiin«anI  «aiw.     Wla*  ibc 


'ection  u rou='t.  b« marmncm Bi  ■■> ftae 

I,iII>'Im1  irben  •Iab^t  . 
rii!ly  eqij^po!.  'itra  jan  -tt  »«  «oa  ■:i 
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RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


IfVnm  Septemher  tl  lo  OcMkt  to  IBOi.t 


POLITICS  AND  OOVKRNHENT-AMBRtCAN. 

September  31.— New  York  UemocraU  DomloaU  Judge 
D.  Cadj  Heriick  for  governor. 

September  aS.— Pr«aideat  Roosevelt  reaumes  offlclal 
dutieti  St  tbe  White  Bouite. 

September  SB.— Judge  Alt«n  B.  Parker'H  letter  of  AC 
ceptance  of  the  Democratic  uomiDatioD  lor  the  Presi- 
dencf  is  made  public 

SeptemberSe.— Rhode  Inland  DeoiocrntH  renomlaate 
Gov.  Lucius  P.  C.  GarviD. 


October  6.— Prpflldeut  Roonevelt  dealgnatex  Pint  As- 
sistant Pogtmasler-Geueral  W;tiue  as  Acting  PoHtmas- 
ter-Gifiieral,  mice  Henry  C.  Payne,  deceased  —  The  Wia- 
couHia  Supreme  Court  decides  that  the  ticket  headed  by 
Governor  La  Follette  Ib  entitled  to  tbe  dexignation 
■'Republican"  on  the  offlcial  ballot — Mayor  McClel- 
lan,  of  New  York  City,  diHrnlwieH  the  entire  Municipal 
Civil  Service  Commlaslon  and  appoints  a  new  com- 
miBslon,  beaded  by  Bird  S.  Coler. 

October  8  —The  "Stalwart"  Kepublicana  of  Wlaeon- 
xin  nominate  ei-Gov.  Edward  Scofield  lor  governor.  In 
place  or  S.  A  Cook,  withdrawn. 

October  7. — MavsachDHette  Republicans  renominate 

Gov.  JobD  L.  Bales Maattac hunetts  Democratit  Qomi- 

n>te  WlUiaiu  L.  Douglas  for  governor. 


October  10.— Prealdeat  Roosevelt  appoint*  Robnt  J. 
Wyuue  Po8tmaeler-G«neral....The" regular" and  Ad- 
dicks  factloDB  ot  the  Republican  party  in  Ddawara 
agree  on  a  ticket  headed  by  Preaton  Lea  tor  goremor. 

October  12.— Governor  Bates,  of  Masaachiwetta,  ap- 
points ex-Gov.  W.  Murray  Crane  to  BucMOd  Unltad 
States  Senator  Hoar,  decea'ied. 

October  17.— Prentdeot  Rooeevelt  anmmarlly  dltmtw- 
ee  Robert  S.  Rodie,  head  of  the  steatnlxjat  tDapeetlofi 
service  at  New  York,  and  stepe  are  taken  toward  the  r» 
moval  of  the  other  inapecUirs  found  guilty  ot  negli' 
gence  in  regard  to  the  SIocuTn  disaster,  on  Jnne  IB. 

POLITICS  AND  OOVERIflf BNT.— FOREiaN. 

September  21.- King  Peter  of  Servia  U  corwned  at 
Belgrade. 

September  22.— The  German  Social  Democratte  Cao- 
gresH  opens  at  Bremen. 

September  33. — An  order  of  martial  law  for  some  at 
the  principal  provinces  ot  RuHsia,  drawn  up  by  the  late 
M.  Plehve  and  sanctioned  by  the  Cuir,  Is  promnleUad 

Don  JosePardo  Is  proclaimed  president  ot  Pern.... 

King  Edward  gives  asaeot  to  the  Cape  Colony  UhincM 
exclusion  bill- 
September  31. — Peace  negotiations  in  Urtigoay  an 
broken  off;  the  government  forces  surronod  tbe  inanp- 
gents. 

September  39.— Prince  Svlatopotk-Mlraky  (see  pa((e 
SSB)  takes  charge  of  the  Russian  ministry  ot  tbe  In- 
terior; It  is  anuouQced  that  the  police  will  no  longer 

be  under  the  management  ot  the  ministry The  C»- 

nadlan  Parliament  is  dissolved  (see  page  B74)  ....The 
Portuguese  Cortes  opens.... The  governor  ot  Qneen^ 
land  resigns. 

October  S— Premier  Balfour,  of  Great  Britain,  de- 
clares that  he  cannot  remain  the  leader  ot  bis  par^  It 
protection  Is  adopted. 

October  5. — The  prime  minister  ot  the  prlncfpalttj  of 
Lippe  defies  the  German  Emperor  In  a  speech  to  Iha 
Diet. 

October  8.— Tbe  Wltbola.  In  German  Bonlhweat  Afri- 
ca, revolt  and  attack  stations. 

October  11.— A  B<aer  outbreak  Is  repeated  Id  Tamlng- 
Pu,  China. 

October  13. — Manuel  Qulntana  Is  Inangnntad  pratf- 
dent  ot  Argentina The  Japanese  Government  de- 
cides to  float  a  domestic  loan  ot  M0,000,000. 

Octoiier  19. — Italian  Socialists  issue  a  manifesto  tat- 
ting forth  their  platform  in  tbe  national  camp^gn. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS. 

September  34.— President  Rooeevelt  annonticea  to  the 
delegates  of  the  Inter-Parliamentary  Union  tbat  ha  irlll 
soon  invile  the  powers  to  hold  a  second  peace  oongreaa 
at  The  Hague. 

Septembers^.— Admiral  Slgsbee  calls  toacoonntUie 
governor  of  Cartagena,  Colombia  tat  S.^kKO^Mh  ^A 
Amenc&ii  legM^on. 
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Hp|.tfi.iiH'v  •:;    Till'  III' 

.ti <f  IrittTiiBtional  I^iw. 

III  M--.I..1I  M    KMiiitiix'uli, 

<>\]ili>NHi>»  ii|i|inivnl  of  I'rvxl 

■Ipiii  l(.««.v.ll-|.b.i.  lor. 

I  mh-iiikI  ItiiKili'  ciilifciviuv. 

tt>>|>l<>ii>tii>r  •*!     Thf  A* 

.H'liirixti  .if  HrilwliCtmiiilHT!. 

III.' piM'riim.'tit  t.i  ciiiiclmli-  « 

lPMI>  of  nrlitlrnll.'li  w  il  li 

tlll>  l'llltlllStHt<-H. 
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i  TeifnUinxmeata  during  Ihe  paU 
lirw  .Ihi's*  df.ipernte  flghting.  tbc 
f.in s  oil  (lie  htrcuii.l  liiieof  deteDM 


thin  yn.r 


Miihi1t-ii  n 

S<^lt-nili 

cImiiKwI.  H 

hpiirfliiM  li 


Jnimiii-Kt'  <'H)itui 

Ml'nn  Anlmr. 

!»i.— .Ihimhi's  ric-fpniiiU'JOiKT  reiii.  tcreMcr 
I  usiiiil...,Tli.Tf«rv  fr«jiL.'iit  ^iiir.niut«r! 
ir  rlie  Huii-)i<>  Kiver.  i-aM  <ii  Miikilt-n. 
^T.— All  news  [mm  )liik<leii    Hhim's  tliat 

.■[it-inrt>  iMiir  at  Iianil The  Oiimsae  at 

■c  ti>  net  ns  KuKhiHii  spitm. 
?J.  —  Till'  Jn|miieNe    militnry    Hyftrm   1* 
lilt  wlii-n>AS  iiii>ii  liilherli)  |Mt4s«-.l  into  Ihc 
ny  alUTtwi-lveaiiilahftlf  y«ir.i,  theywill 
III.1I1I  pliitilili-  for  fon-iKn  M-rvioe  lorM-Tim- 

t«'ii  mill  a  liiill  I'.-Hrs :  this  liicniiKCH  Juiuiii'h  li(chlia(( 

Klrvrmth  by  iilKI.(ll»  II1.-I1. 
OftiilHT  I. -Till- flrnl  .I»|)Hiiei«j  train  orrives  M  lAm- 

Yimi; '.  III.-  iriiisiKirt  iiucHtiun   li>  thiiit  koIvhI  (iir  tbe 

<M<iIh'i--J.— Th.'  Ilr-it  K.)iitli-t>»iiTi<)  train  on  th«  recoD- 
Htnirti'.l  miluiiy  rrmii  Lino  YitnK  lesvew  with  4W  Jap- 
H1I1-M-  H-oiiii'U'.l  iiml  U'l  sick  iiii.l  33  KuhmUu  wounded. 

Oi'tolHT  :i.  orUdHl  iititmiiiiofiiivnt  ix  publlxhtsd  Id 
Tiikiii  1«  III.'  .'iTitr  thiit  ii  ItiiHsiiiii  Hicamwwa*  nunk 
.iiitslili-  I'lirt  ArlliiiroiiScpli'iiilx-raa 

(Ii'l»b<'r4.— Till'  Kiiwiiiii  n nil y  under  G«ner>l  Knn>- 
pHiktn  iH'uitiv  nil  KtTcii-tri'  itiiivenieni,  captnrlng  Bcflt- 
liiipiitn'.  iiliiT  slKirji  IlijIiiiiiK. 


I*f<'H'lJ«rx   \ 
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ctober  10-12.— Tbe  Japanene  Htuhbornly  coDt«st  tbe 
wiaD  Bdvance  near  Yeo-TAi  1 38  Russian  guns  are  le- 
led  captured. 

etober  13-15.— The  RubdUd  troops  retreat  before  the 
Aneae  near  Yen-Tni ;  the  Ruimian  lossea  are  esti- 
:«d  at  90.000.  and  the  Japanese  at  30,000. 

OTHER  OCCURRSNCES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

eptember21.— Work  b  resumed  fn  all  tbe  large  cities 

tsly. 

sptember  2i.— The  Inatituto  of  International  Law 

ualtH annual  cnngresBat  Bdinburith. 

jpt«mber  23. —The  volcano  of  Vesuvius  la  more  ac 

'  than  (or  ten  years  past. 


ptmnber  M.— Seventy  perwus  are  killed  and  13& 
fad  Id  a  head-on  collision  ou  tbe  Southern  Rall- 
,  ncRr  Rtiaxville,  Tenn. 

ptomber  ST.— The  Bcltiah  torpedo-boat  destroyer 
mail  it  loet  in  the  Gulf  of  PntroA  by  an  accident  to 

ipMmberU8.—A  conference  between  dElegatetof  the 
ted  Free  and  Free  Churches  uf  Scotland,  to  dincuss 
.ngements  in  view  of  the  recent  deciHion  of  the 
isb  House  of  Lords,  is  held  in  Edinburgh  (see  page 

ptember  39.- The  United  States   battleship  Con- 
ietiX  is  launched  at  the  New  York  navy  yard. 
;tober  3.— A  train  on  the  New  York  subway  makes 
□  of  seven  mile-t  Id  ten  minuCen. 
;tober .%,— The  Triennial  General  Convention  o(  the 


Protestant  Episcopal  Cburch  meet«  at  Boston  (see 
pageSeS). 

October  M.— Twelve  lives  are  lost  in  a  shipwreck 
near  Chatham,  Haas. 

October  18.— Columbia  University  confers  the  degraa 
of  LIj.D.  on  the  Kt.  Hon.  Jamea  Bryce  (see  page  B48). 

OBITUARY. 

September  21.— Judge  Andrew  Howell,  author  of  the  ' 
annotated  statutes  of  Michigan,  77. 

September  33.— Prof.  Samael  Ives  Curtlss,  of  Chicago 

Theological  Seminary,  60 Benjamin  Matlock  Evei- 

hart,  of  Pennsylvania,  an  expert  botanist,  8T Walter 

Severn,  the  English  landscape  painter,  74 Chief  Jo- 
seph, of  the  Xez  Perces. 

September  28.— Henry  L.  Butler,  of  Pateraou,  N.  J., 

71 Gen.  Edwin  C.  Pike,  of  Massacbusetts,  a  veterui 

of  the  Civil  War,  81. 

September  34.— Nells  Finsen.  the  Danish  discoverer  of 

the  light  treatment  of  lupus,  43 Ex-Mayor  Franklin 

Edsou,  of  New  York  City,  72. 

September  35.— Rear  AdmlntI  Fernando  P.  Gilmora, 
U.S.N,  (retired),  57  —  Louis  Fleisch man ii,  the  wealthy 
baker-phi  Ian  tbropist  of  New  York  City,  68 Fred- 
erick W.  Rhinelander,  president  of  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  of  New  York,  70. 

September  38.— Lafcadlo  Hearn,  the  author,  64  (aea 

page  561) John   F.   Stairs,   of   Italifax.   formerly  a 

member  of  the  Canadian  House  ol  Commons,  56. 

September  27.— Arthur  Kirk,  known  in  PennayWatila 
as  tbe.v  Father  of  Good  Roads,"  SO. 

September  30.— Senator  George  Frlsble  Hoar,  of  Has- 
sachusetts.  78  (see  page  651). 

October  1.— Sir  William  Vernon-Har^urt,  late  Lib- 
eral leader  in  the  British  House  of  Commoas,  SO. 

October  B.— Rev.  Horace  G.  Day,  of  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.,  M. 

October  4.— FrMfrlc  Auguste 'Bartholdi,  designer  of 
the  statue  of  "Liberty"  in  New  York  Harbor,  70  (see 
page  660) Postmaster-General  Henry  C.  Payne,  61. 

October  S.— Col.  Harfaa  P.  Lllltbridgti;  dlplomatiat, 
ranroad-bUUder."  and  capitalist,  aa....Praf.  Samuel 
Foster  Upbam,  ot  Drew  Theological  Seminary,  Madi- 
son, N.  J-  70.  I; 

October  6.— Ira  Davenport,  an  UDsnccesafnl  Repablt- 
can  candidate  for  governor  of  New  York  State,  09. 

October  T  — Mrs.  Isabella  L.  Bishop,  the  Eogllah  trav- 
eler and  author,  73. 

October  8.— Ex-Unlted  States  Senator  Matt  W.  Ran- 
som, of  North  Carolina,  76. 

Octobers.— GuHtavusW.  Pacb,  theNew  York  photog- 
rapher, 69. 

October  10.— John  Holllngsheod,  the  well-known  Lon- 
don journalist,  T7. 

October  14.— King  George  of  Saxony,  73. 

October  15.— Ex-Gov,AlonzoB.  Cornell,  ot  New  Tork, 
73. 

October  18.— Brig.-Gen.  William  Scott  Worth,  U.&A. 
(retired),  4). 

October  19  — Brig.-Gten.  Geoi^  D.  Rnggles,  U.S.A. 
(retired),  71....Vice-Admin>lVaDsittart,  R.N. (retired). 
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CARTOONS  OF  THE  CAMPAIGN. 
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to  CkrlT  tor  a  little  condolence  niid  srnipathy.-Frum  the  (luiuinr  (PhllKdelpbtw. 


nuiMAABi>N:"yaokiiawiTb*tI  thlukafanrHoM*.  howtbl  partt  editors  psalt  vith  judo 

> Mh Ntlir  tton  Ro- ■•  ---■owl"  LrrTKK  or  *rrF.PTANCB. 

giomt'  th  Fromllwrwl  (VVaHlilngtoD). 


CARTOONS  OF  THE  CAMPAIGN. 


CaOLBmAH  (to  Parker):  "If  you  -mat  tha  Job  aa  Preil. 
BRTAM  axn  M  W  TBI!  AAROS  AND  BOT  THB  HOMtS  Ol-  THE       """^  '«''«  »**  >"'"  P'»"--" 

DRHOCBATIC     PAHTV.      SOMB     PBOPI.K    THINK     HI    IH     THR  From  Ibe  iClIlKr  (CleveUnd). 

JONAH.— From  the  Prou  (Bingham ton). 


^^e"^ 
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•  lllUeconiloltnce«Bd87iiip«tb>-Friinilhoiruliifrrr(Phll»delphU). 


BByjutiUAAM>if:"ToakDO«trbUIthlDkof{nirH<NM.         howtbk  pibtt  loiToaa  dralt  wito  jddok 

Waliha'abMUitbMiRoo--""' "     -I"  ixntti  or  AOOKPTASCit. 

nt>mtb*  >■  From  tb«  Pue>l  (VVai-liliigtoDt. 


CARTOONS  OF  THE  CAMPAIGN. 


L'h<:lb8ah  <tD  Parker):  "ir  rou  want  thn  Job  aa  PraM- 

RTAB  SAYS  HE  IS  THE  AARO<(  ABD  HOT  THE  MOHIS  OV  THE        ''*"*'  '^*'*  "^  **""  Pl»n»" 

iiEMonRATIC   PABTT.     BOHE   PBOFi.E  THINK    KB  M   TBB  Ffom  the  teiWer  iCIeTelanil). 

JONAH. -From  (he  Pro*  (BIngliamton) 


IT  NIBRABEA.— BRTAV  Ann  1(ATM>  UHAl  BUVk  (»  VK&kVK[\.  «m1 

From  tha  /nqulrcr  iPbLladelvUa), 


MR.    MORLKY  AND   MR.   BRYCE   IN   AMERICA. 

DISTINOmsiIKlt  viBitt.rs  fnmi 
uthtir  IiiikIh  am  alwayn  iiiadn  wi>l- 
eoiiitt  whitii  tlixy  r.onu\  U)  thn  Unittni 
HtdUu,  but  thuro  am  luiiTie  tliat  an  t» 
poolftUy  iK'arty  K>^*«t>»K  ftwaiu,  aii<l 
to  tllia  rluHK  licloii^  twi>  iihid  wlio  will 
be  honi  at  th«  tiino  of  our  rrosid initial 
el«ntl(iii.  T)iiiiui  ari>  tii»  Itt.  lion.  Jaiiieti 
UryoH  ami  tlitt  Ut.  Hon.  John  Morloy. 
Wu  tlo  nut  ciinnt  thimi  aH  tonuKnors, 
hut  u  (iT  onr  own  [hxiiiId.  Mr.  Ilryco, 
iniloiHl,  liHH  loufi  kmiwti  \ia  hy  diruvt 
obMrvatlon  of  our  ]iul>lii'.  HocinI,  ami 
priVHto  life,  am)  )i(i  liati  jMrliaiia  aluiont 
M  IHsny  iKimonal  friomli  ou  this  Bitlo 
of  till)  AtUntic  ika  lio  lins  in  tlio  Hritiiili 
IiIukIh,  Mr,  Morloy  Iiah  iiot  known 
M  hi>rt<tiifi>r«  in  tlio  bhuic  way  aa  Mr. 
HryiM',  lint  lie  liaa  Ihmiii  well  a('i{iiaint- 
•il  with  our  lniit(iry,wliil(i,on  tlie  other 
liuiil,  wo  Iiavo  Ihiou  no  (I'M  aiiprecia- 
tlve  (if  Ilia  liti>mry  work  tlwn  are  his 
nuwltini  at  hoinv. 

Tliw  iiHiim  of  Mr.  Urycc  anil  Mr. 
Mitrltiy  am  vory  naturallr  wmH'iaUil 
with  iHioh  uthor  on  ninny  doi-ohuIs. 
T\wy  liftVti  lon)(  ii|(Hh1  for  (he  ntunt' 
t)i)»Ka  in  Kniilioh  )tu)>lii'  lift*:  ami 
tlii'jr.  aiiionK  tho  yiiuiiK<>r  men  cKhx-Iv 
«u|)|Hirtin){  Mr.  <)liMl8U>ni>,  itn>  )H.|u>r 
knuwu  to  AiHi'ricHn  r\>ai)t>r».  ami 
wuulil  aliH)  Bivni  (u  Ih<  in  i-IotuT  ac- 
vnvA  with  l\w  Ik^oI  .Vinorioan  )>uMii- 
o|)init>n.  llutn  any  i>tUt>r  ItriiisU  8iatf«- 
DMtU.  Tiwv  are  of  iti'arly  tho  miiw 
a^  Utth  Mviug  livfii  bt>ru  in  iho 
y««r  ls:>S.  tnil  Winj;.  th«'K>tor«>.  now 
•ixiy fix  or  thi*rwtU>ui9,  Hy  way  of 
r*>n)|iari!t<>ii.  lht>y  »rx>  of  iust  tin*  !m;::o 
»K<<  w  our  Avr»>I»rv  of  StaU',  tlio  lion.  "ik  "T-  "">■  ja«bs  anxcm. 


Awolr 


Toit  tMkra  ««pKtellr  ft> 


•.  Mr.Wh::. 


our  .\m 


.-  ):,■; 


Mr  11  y.vs  ^»:r  aii^i  ly«rvi  i;av,>  «;,::.:-..m 
hoUm-aMv  vv,.v  !;:s  '.»#:  vi*;;  !o  ;' i-  ■':'.-.:.-.i 
Suio*,  1".:!  I'lil'h.-  H^.u  :k  K»i:'j|iiiii  a;  !.■.*  ::■■  o 
of  l;fo  aT»>  *\\'.\  :u  I'^o  \-.)^>r  anti  i^riruo  o:  ;'  .-ir 
•vliviis  \  \or\'  U'.iittn^v.i«)ii\i  l.iWr*'  i-.'- 
Wmitto'of  Mr  Mor'-oy  ami  Mr.  Hry.v.-  naiv.oty. 
^rWilliaiti  Wrtton  il»rvvurf.wK».inMoH'\  '^s: 
tMi'ut/t      Hd*»  »>■  VIM  vtmn  Mtr.  lixvtni; 


yfsrs  aipft.  Sir  Henrr 
ii>*  :$  tiiv  official  l««tl#r 
i:;o  Hous^  ,.f  C«ninH»i* 
aiL  i  Mr.  Morley  on  tlw 
■*  :be:r  soiiior  by  two 
:.:.r*»,!  oi^.m  hia  nxtr- 
:.•-*:.  wL-.;*  LorJ  Spen- 
a  '.-r  ■  i  ih*  Lit<«nls  io 
.Lt;.'"  oId*r,  liATtB^ai' 
■t  *  >w  iiaya  a^ 
:  y  a^«r  faraiv!  p*>i>l- 
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oloction  in  Kngland.  tlm  l^iWral  party  will  come 
into  powf'r  ajiain,  Lonl  Spunrar  will  very  prolj- 
ably  be  asked  by  King  Eiiwanl  to  form  a  inin' 
istry.  and  Mr.  Bryce  and  Mr.  Morley  will  bo 
leading  mombers  of  the  c»!>iiict.  While  noting 
tbe  ages  of  these  proiniuonl  li'iiilera  in  Knglisli 
piilitics,  it  should  be  noted  tbat  Mr.  Chamber 
lain,  who  in  his  earlier  career  was,  like  Mr. 
Bryce  and  Mr,  Morley,  one  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
iiK'St  trusted  lientenants,  is  in  hia  sixty-ninth 
vear.  while  the  present  prime  minister,  Mr. 
itall'our  (as  also  Lord  Rusebery),  ia  about  ten 
yeara  younger  than  Messrs.  Morley  and  Hryce. 


It  is  to  Mr.  Carni'gie  that  we  owe  the  honor  of 

Mr.  Morley's  present  visit.  These  two  eminent 
citizens  of  the  English-speaking  world  arrived 
nt  New  York  on  Saturday,  the  22d  of  October. 
In  token  of  a  long-time  friendship,  Mr.  Carnegie 
several  years  ago  presented  to  Mr.  Morley  the 
great  and  famous  historical  library  nf  the  late 
Lord  Acton.  Mr.  Moriey  ia  to  give  the  Found- 
i-r's  Day  address  at  the  Carnegie  Institute  of 
I'ittsburg  on  Ncivemb<;r  .^.  Hi;  is  also  expected 
to  accompany  Mr.  Carnegie  to  St.  Louis,  where 
the  great  fair  will  be  inspected,  and  where  Mr. 
<'arnegie  is  to  address  tb.«jC'\\».\\\\>*.vc«^'^>s 
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Mr.  Moiiej  vac  at  tlie  beiglit  of  a  great  liter- 
mrj  fftme  irbeoL  «t  like  age  of  forty-five,  in  1883, 
jfe  «nter8d  polibce  and  v^ct^n  a  Parliamentary 
4BW»er  of  ^be  rery  first  rank.  In  a  remarkably 
abort  time  after  <fitenng  politics,  he  became  an 
ive  deliater  in  tlie  House  and  a  fluent 
r  on  tW  liustings.  He  is  an  Oxford  man, 
ImB  rwceir^  uxuuy  university  honors.  He 
lav  at  Ldnooln's  Inn.  and  became  a  bar- 
in  1^73.  Meanwhile,  he  had  Ijeen  en- 
in  literary  M.ud  editorial  work  for  a 
MM^ber  of  yeajts.  and  from  1867  to  1883  he 
0ta^dd  the  F^jrttiA/^iJJ *j  I0ivu:tr. — at  the  same  time, 
Ihh^A  Vj  Ih^'i.  ^i<m%  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette, 
5faeftoui>  aiverno'/n  daily  i^iter  of  Ijondon.  He 
up  the  /'W/  J/'/^/  Oaz^Jt^.  and  the  Fortnightly 
4ssxu^sriM4c  VitrViMmMit.  In  1886.  he  was  in 
Mr.  <riii^d«tooe'a  ^^a^/^net  aa  Chief  Secretary  for 
fcwhnd.  a  miu'uiUfri^  poat  tliat  he  held  again 
jhl  «lMf  period  from  J  8^:^  to  1 8d/>. 

m»Y<jilm  ^MM/kmiiMve  already  become  classics 
Ip  ISa^liah  UU^raUire  Notable  among  these  are 
Mi  iAK<jcraphioaJ  itUid'umot  Burke,  Voltaire,  Rous- 
J>iderxA  a4»d  the  Kn'.'yclopediata,  and  Rich- 
i^^A^i^m,  ail  of  theae  having  been  written  in 
|iefV/d  l/eCore  be  entered  Parliament  Quite 
par>t»riy  be  hm  written  a  volume  on  Oliver  Crom- 
mMf  m4, — ImUM  and  greateat, — an  extended 
m4  MMui^riUUlvu  bi/igraphy  of  William  E.  Glad- 
itoie.  H^  baa  aiao  published  a  number  of  vol- 
Miaa  ot  eMUtelM  esaays  and  studies  in  the  fields 
#laf|itoi,  phiioaonhy,  education,  politics,  history, 
Wograptiy,  and  literary  criticism.  Hardly  any 
oiliar  writer  of  our  times  haa  shown  himself  so 
aapabb  of  breadth  and  justice  of  view.  England 
baa  furnished  us  with  a  long  list  of  public  men 
who  have  also  inien  distinguished  in  authorship, 
but  (aw  have  been  m)  successful  in  both  spheres 
aa  Mr.  John  Morley. 

Mr.  Bryee  came  U)  this  country  spmo  weeks 
ago  as  one  of  the  distinguished  scholars  whose 
cooperation  had  Ix^en  sought  and  obtained  for 
the  International  ('ongn^ws  of  Arts  and  Science 
at  Bt.  Louis.  He  was  a  vicu-prfmidont  of  that 
eongress,  and  delivormi  an  adtln^sw  thnro  late  in 
Septenibor.  Moanwhilo,  hn  had  bnen  st^'uriMl  liy 
Columbia  llniversity  for  the  initial  cMjurso  of 
lacturtm  on  thn  (.'urpentier  Foundation,  hi^  sub- 
ject being  "  Law  in  ItM  litilations  to  History." 
On  the  completion,  last  month,  of  thn  (*olumhia 
lactures,  he  wont  to  Harvard  to  givn  several 
laotures  in  a  course  founded   by  the  late  Mr.  K. 


L.  Oodkin.  It  is  said  that  one  of  the  subjects 
with  which  Mr.  Bryce  is  concerning  himself 
during  this  visit  is  the  revision  at  some  future 
time  of  his  great  work  on  "The  American 
Commonjvealth. " 

This  i^ork,  which  is  an  analytical  and  descrip- 
tive  account  of  American  institutions  of  gov- 
ernment and  of  American  social  life  and  condi- 
tions, made  its  first  appearance  nearly  sixteen 
years  ago,  and  it  has  proved  itself  the  most  com- 
plete and  successful  book  ever  written  about  the 
American  people.  It  is  sometimes  compared 
with  De  Tocqueville's  '*  Democracy  in  America," 
which  appeared  in  1835-40;  but  Mr.  Bryce's 
work  is  based  upon  more  extended  and  thorough 
studies.  Like  Mr.  Morley,  Mr.  Bryce  is  ac- 
counted as  preeminently  the  scholar  and  man  of 
letters  in  politics.  Mr.  Bryce's  career,  however, 
has  been  more  closely  identifie<l  than  that  of  his 
colleague  with  legal  and  political  science. 

His  student  career  at  Oxford  was  a  brilliant 
one,  and  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  Oriel  Col 
lege  in  1862.  He  became  a  barrister  of  Lin- 
coln's Inn  in  1867,  and  was  in  legal  practice  for 
fifteen  years.  Meanwhile,  in  1870,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  post  of  Regius  Professor  of  Civil 
Law  at  Oxford,  which  he  held  for  twenty-three 
years,  before  resigning  it  on  account  of  the 
pressure  of  his  Parliamentary  and  other  woik. 
He  is  now  serving  his  twenty -fifth  year  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  From  his  early  youth,  be 
has  been  a  great  traveler,  and  his  knowledge  of 
foreign  countries  and  of  international  law  and 
politics  has  long  been  recognize^,  so  that  he  ia 
accounted  one  of  the  chief  English  autboritiea 
upon  matters  of  foreign  policy.  He  was  Under 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  almost  twenty 
years  ago,  and  has  since  held  several  other 
positions  in  Liberal  cabinets. 

He  is  a  member  of  many  learned  societies, 
holds  many  honorary  degrees,  and  only  last 
month  received  another  from  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. He  began  to  write  books  while  still  very 
young,  and  as  early  as  1862  published  "The 
Holy  Roman  Empire,"  which  after  more  than 
forty  years  he  has  just  been  revising.  Hia 
*'  Impressions  of  South  Africa,"  written  seven 
years  ago,  is  the  most  statesman-like  as  well  aa 
the  most  interesting  account  we  have  of  the  de- 
velopment of  that  region  ;  and  he  has  published 
various  otluu*  works.  He  returns  to  England 
about  the  tenth  of  the  present  month. 


ii^ 
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the  platform  of  a  meeting  waiting  for  .Judge 
Allen,  and  became  among  the  younger  men  of 
lllaaaachusettfl  by  a  single  speech  the  recog- 
nised speaker  of  the  Free  Soil  movement,  he 
executed  this-  special  task  as  completely  and 
ei&ciently  as  eleven  months  ago,  when  in  his 
laat  important  utterance  on  a  new  public  ques- 
tion— the  issue,  not  of  his  generation,  but  of 
the  noxt — hi)  outliiuul  on  trusts  the  policy  to 
which  all  tlio  country  came  six  months  later, — 
publicity  enforced  by  t^xclusion  from  interstate 
oommerce  for  corporations  which  refuseil  full 
reports  of  their  condition  and  transactions. 

TliH  generations  that  were  past  had  done  all 
tbay  could  for  him.  lie  came  of  the  soundest 
New  England  stock.  No  fiber  of  Englishry  was 
•bfent  from  his  frame.  Three  of  his  ances- 
ton  and  six  of  his  fanulv  stood  at  Concord 
Bridge  in  the  company  his  grandfather  com- 
manded, lie  heard  all  the  story  in  his  boy- 
hood from  those  who  shared  it.  His  grand- 
father, Kogt^r  Sherman,  alone  signed  all  four 
o(  the  gnmt  charters  of  the  nation,  the  Articles 
of  Association  and  Confederation,  the  Declara- 
tion and  (Constitution.  He  alone  of  tlioee  who 
oame  from  Now  England  added  to  the  foun- 
dations of  th^  Constitution  and  shaped  its  bul- 
warks. The  New  England  that  was  before  Web- 
•iar  and  the  New  England  since  has  been  more 
tuoceasful  in  agitation  than  in  construction,  in 
oontroversy  than  in  conflict     No  one  of  the 

Sraatar  commanders  of  the  Civil  War  was  bora 
I  New  England.  In  1787,  it  was  the  Middle 
Stales  and  Virginia  which  shaped  the  Consti* 
tuiiou,  though  in  both  struggles  the  ideas  and 
the  action  of  New  England  had  precipitated  the 
•Imggle. 

Come  of  this  stivk.  he  was  of  a  Congressional 
CsmilT.  His  grandf^icher  and  father,  his  bnnher 
awi  his  nephews  all  s;it  in  <^>n£:res&.  and  his  Si^n 
was  nv'm.uiaced  co  ;i  st^^^c  the  week  *':'  his  funeral. 
Noc  nhe  Hirrl^rLs  AJ2«i  Ma5«.>u>  a:ui  Randolphs 
ot  y-jTzr^',^  z\\^  I-a3Ars  . :"  :li'-  y\\\.i  Suu^s.  tl:e 
C!*T:4  . :  :'_-:  :i.:i  W  \Ve<:.  or  :::e  A  :ii:r.sts  o:  his 
OTc  S:^:^    vr-v  It*'.  :u  :&  m  >/  ovv.>:A!it  atwn- 

e«i  *:y  a  ■..  :v  'jis:*:::.  ::  :ii5^il>:M*.  i*-*::::*:^:.  Ho 
had.  A  »  '.>•  a"*..  :*  *;  ><•:.' 


:iC  \i\  v'.v"  .vrarv  aiui 


peW'.^'jiii  A  i  iress  orwi  Vy  ::-.o  No^  Kr^i^iivi  town 
and  lis  :o'Ar»  v.^r\ 


|hkm).  iii  l^,*'\  h;»vi  ill  n:t\  :*vo  >■*•*•>>  i:a::uxi  Vm 

0T*»^  i  ■"'*    t<;o-  ;:sn'.  ^^  ;:5t>  owr  av*  i-i»:h.:h. 

J^[4lf  |»»  AtX*'*-,  one  f^mrth  fv^r^^i^w  at  U'lh 


dates.  Making  all  allowances  for  State  institn- 
tions  planted  within  its  borders,  this  was  a  trans- 
formation from  a  community  as  vivid  and  as 
autochthonous  as  an  Attic  dome  to  one  muddied 
with  streams  from  many  lands.  The  Concord 
of  Senator  Hoar's  boyhood  had  for  its  citizens 
Emerson,  Hawthorne,  Thoreau,  and  Alcott.  It 
was,, to  produce  one  of  the  first  of  American 
sculptors,  French.  Lesser  names  are  on  its  list 
by  the  score.  Only  Hellenic  civilization  has 
been  thus  happy  in  crowding  in  a  single  genera- 
tion into  a  population  of  half  a  thousand  families 
those  who  in  affairs,  letters,  and  the  arts  were  to 
lead  a  great  land  and  stimulate  a  great  race. 

Senator  Hoar  fitted  for  college  with  Mrs. 
Samuel  Ripley,  a  woman  whose  training  of  young 
men  is  a  i>erpetual  answer  to  the  suggestion  that 
a  young  man  will  be  less  a  man  because  his 
teachers  are  of  the  sex  of  his  mother.  He  went 
through  the  Harvard  of  sixty  years  ago.  In  his 
autobiography,  he  frankly  confessed  that  there 
he  learned  miich  from  the  men  who  taught  him 
and  little  from  the  books  he  studied  ;  but  he 
had  Uie  inestimable  advantage  of  being  forced 
to  apply  himself  to  studies  which  beyond  any 
others  schi^K>l  men  to  the  control  of  their  own 
minds  and  the  expression  of  their  ideas.  To  the 
last  speech  he  made,  every  line  reflected  the 
value  of  his  early  and  later  study  of  the  classics. - 
He  evinceil  all  his  life  the  discipline  of  studying 
what  the  ages  had  elected  for  him,  instead  (^ 
electing  for  himself  out  of  a  maze  of  offered 
studies,  with  a  leaning  for  **  forenoon  coones." 

It  would  be  idle  to  rank  him  among  those 
whom  poverty  restrains  or  untoward  obstruction 
stimulates.  He  was  as  good  as  born  in  the  par- 
pie.  He  came  of  -  earth *8  first  blood,  had  titles 
manifold  ** — none  the  less  likely  to  aid  and  all 
the  more  i^ertain  to  ar\>use  no  envy  and  school 
to  emulation  In^cause  tliey  were  recorded  in  no 
(Hvmg^'  anvi  stiiuulsittHi  a  pride  of  opportunity 
rat  lie  r  than  an  em^'ty  vanity  in  privil^e.  It 
was  o:  such  f.niniaos  aua  such  men  that  the  acute 
thinker  and  }vuotra::ni:  historian.  Edward  A. 
F!wt!:an.  wrvne  :  ••  h  is  only  in  a  commonwealth 
t'lji:  a  noli'tv  oAii  r^^a'.ly  rule,  and  even  in  a 
vieiuvvrat'o  V  '::.!t:  uwtiklth.  the  sentiment  of  no- 
»il:ty  r.iay  oxis:.  r'  v.^h  all  lecal  privilege  has 
Kv»i  a'vl'.s^  t-l  or  :.>i5  iii'ver  existed.  That  is  to 
saw  :ra  iv  ::a'  itv!::.^:  r.  av  ^rive  the  members 
o:'  vvta.u  :.\:'.::  :es  .'i  >:•"  re  :»r^erence,  to  say 
t'.e  least,  iv.  e\\*::o::  :     ::^;t. 

r  ■  v:  >  s:  "x  V  j:  :  *>  :  >^ : . ;  ir.  a v  elect  a  man 
oiuv  1:  '.\  '  rtv.-  i  '.  -  rw!ec:  him.  When 
Mr.  Ho*r  a:  :V:>  :  a  ••  a:>  rr^?:  elected,  in  1868, 
to  the  Hous^v  It'  A  A>  A  t\'.  i  :.j:  lawyer  in  a  pro* 
vittoial  towu  —  \V,— '.vsv— —  :*  s*.  me  thirtv-four 
thouMUvi  mlta'.  *.:ai»:>      iu-   l.aa  served  once  in 
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the  lower  chamber  of  the  State  legislature  and 
once  in  the  upper.  He  had  urged  factory  Icgis 
lation,  limiting  lioura.  He  had  worked  for  edu- 
cation. Ho  h&il  a  iiiultitudo  of  clienta  gained  id 
twenty  years  of  practice,  but  he  had  been  asso- 
ciated with  f»w  cr>nspicuous  caees.  He  liad  made 
no  vivid  impresBicin  on  bar  or  public.  No  one 
would  have  put  him  higher  than  among  the 
sound  nt.^1  prius  lawyers  of  a  local  bar,  always 
highly  reBi)ectabl<'  but  never  eminent  I  was 
Bitting  in  the  seat  of  a  young,  a  very  young,  cor- 


respondent in  the  House  at  Washington  when 
I  8SW  a  fluttering  message  carried  to  Mrs.  Hoar 
in  the  '-  niembere'  gallery,"  and  a  moment  later 
the  thronging  congratulation,  on  the  floor,  of  the 
member  from  Massac husetta,  newly  elevated  to 
^e  SenaU>. 

I  remt>ml>er  well  how  general  was  the  impres- 
aion  that  MaBiwichusf^tts  had  ceaseil  to  produce 
great  mon  and  was  about  to  be  reprfsented  by  a 
man  of  niodcratt-  ability  with  a  gift  and  turn  for 
rhetorical  docJaiiiation.  The  press  gallery  was 
full  ot  an  acidulous  story  of  Mr.  Hoar  rulicars- 
ing  endlosaly  liefuro  a  mirror  in  his  very  nioil- 
est  roimis  nt  the  lii>te)  and  baring  once  naively 
consented  to  a  lu'lati-d  interview  on  a  warm  sniii- 
mer  night  clad  only  in  the  oratory  and  the  night- 
gown of  his  fathers.  His  Bp(<eches  unijut^tion- 
■bly,  at  this  stage,  snielled  of  the  lamp,  and  a 
biup  he  had  not  yet  learned  to  trim,  fie  had 
th»  Hew  SnfiiaaA    voice,   which    grates  under 


emotion.  He  wore  side-wbiskers,  which  marred 
all  the  finer  modeling  of  his  profile.  He  stooped. 
He  rose  on  his  toes  for  emphasis.  He  was  ner- 
vous. His  speeches  never  were  "news."  His 
gestures  had  the  mechanical  and  reflected  accu-  - 
racy  of  the  mirror  before  which  he  had  prBCtiswl  - 
them.  Asa  ('ongressional  speech-maker,  he  was 
then  principally  itnown  as  the  author  of  a  criti- 
cism of  his  own  party,  delivered  while  a  man- 
ager of  the  Belknap  impeachment,  which  was 
for  twenty  years  the  favorite  campaign  docu- 
ment of  the  opposition,  quoted  by  every  rural 
Democratic  Congressman  when  he  bad  ■■  leave 
to  print  "  and  wished  appropriately  to  round  out 
his  attack  on  "  Hepublican  corruption." 

Tt  spoke  the  man.  It  was  the  most  creditable 
utterance  of  a  lifetime  of  high  moral  courage. 
He  hail  entered  Congress  in  that  moral  slack- 
water  of  our  history  when  the  ebb  of  the  emo- 
tion (if  an  heroic  struggle  had  left  bare,  ugly, 
and  exposed  the  slime  and  sickening  corruption 
which  succeeded  the  Civil  "War,  as  it  did  the 
Revolution.  The  air  of  the  national  capital  was 
lull  of  pleas  for  silence,  excuse,  and  acquittal. 
Men  were  longing  for  the  Prophet's  voice.  He 
sounded  it  in  that  appalling  record  of  sinners 
and  scapegoats  when  trying  to  persuade  an  un- 
willing Senate  to  convict  Belknap,  as  lie  had 
earlier  urged  the  credit  mobilier  inquiry  in  a 
period  so  much  worse  than  that  to-day  tbst. 
to  those  who  knew  the  Washington  of  I S68-77, 
federal  scandals  now  seem  trivial.  The  Prophet 
may  be  respected.  He  is  never  popular.  But 
when  the  Electoral  Commission  came.  Mr.  Hoar 
was  one  of  the  Republicans  the  Democratic 
managers  of  the  House  were  willing  to  see 
chosen,  llie  fifteen  on  that  tribunal. — as  lofty 
and  novel  an  achievement  in  constitutional 
practice  as  our  race  has  ever  accomplished,  to 
which  his  legal  acumen  contributed  much,— had 
under  the  (xilitical  conditions  of  the  day  to  be 
selected  by  unanimous  consent.  Neither  party 
could  elect  a  man  to  whom  tho  other  party 
seriously  objected. 

Senator  Hoar,  therefore,  began  bis  career  in 
the  f^enate  with  a  sense  of  party  detachment. 
He  was  expected  to  Ive  an  independent.  He 
was.  instead,  a  strong  party  man.  The  ex- 
planation was  simple.  He  had  inherited  and 
he  shared  tliiit  sense  and  instinct  for  corporate 
action  which  makes  free  government  possible. 
No  -independent"  would  ever  enjoy  to-day 
the  inestimable  privilege  of  free  sjieech  and  un- 
trammeled  iriticism  if  Kngliahstieaking  men. 
loyal  through  generations  to  party  ties,  had  not 
through  that  instiument  created  constitutional 
freeiioni.  .-\s  Senator  Hi>iir  wrote  in  1884.  urg- 
ing  ■  my  dear  youn^r  friend  "  to  vot«  for  Blaine  : 
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y  !■  but  the  Instrument  by  which  Freenieu  exe- 
eir  will.  But  it  dilTerR  from  other  ImttruinenlA 
—it  if  »n  iDdispeusable  iiiHtruniuDt,.  It  is  made 
.be  men,  and  priictically  nil  tbe  men.  who  wieh 
iniplish  tbe  tbiugs  you  deem  vital  to  the  proa- 
faoDor,  and  glory  of  your  country.  You  may 
:  the  general  the  conimls«totied  authority  of  the 
lean  party  has  selected.  But  you  light  on  tbe 
rstic  side  with  tbe  Democratic  and  against 
publican  party,  on  everything  on  which  these 
.rties  differ,  it  you  vote  for  Grover  Cleveland, 
I  vote  for  no  corrupt  or  unclean  man  for  Prefli- 
At  the  same  time,  we  do  not  mean  to  help  any 
D  gain  the  PreHidency  by  crime. 

his  creed  he  held  all  his  life.  He  was  not 
late  where  party  was  made  l!ie  iostruaient 
ader  and  its  Trianaf'e'nieut  a  eiuk  of  iniquity, 
mid  have  hoiked  fintler  and  opposed  him. 
1  even  here  slow  in  his  opposition.  To  the 
if  his  career,  he  held  to  a  sound  belief  in 
liins  of  party,  opposed  the  treaty  of  Paris 


lePa 
Throu~hout,  h 
service  in 
e  c  t  i  n  g  the 
and  principle 
party  with  its 
ing  nianage- 
and  titular 
ship.  He  kept 
.ent  Grant's 
dence  when 
reformers  lost 

ind  acquaint- 
'ith  the  man 
B  of  party 
nery  enabled 
I  stay  many  a 
B  project  and 
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and  voted  tor 
of  constant  and  pa- 


whi. 


1  walking  alone 


com  pro  mi 
never  have  gained. 
long  national  si-rvice  had  few  greater  gifts 
land  than  the  party  service  he  gave  when, 
irman  of  the  Republican  national  conven- 
n  1880,  he  prevented  (irant's  nomination 
;hird  term  and  assured  Garfield's.  Every 
of  evil  in  the  Republican  ]>arty,  all' the 
.y- times-seven  devils  expelled  by  the  reve- 
i  and  investigations  of  a  decade,  rallied  to 
1  honest  hero  to  dishonest  use.  Senator 
was  never  seim  to  bettor  advantage  than 
>se  long  days  when  with  uplifted  gavel 
igh-pitched  voice  he  ruled  that  storm  and 
1  hack  its  mad  <lpsire.  Xor  is  such  service 
le  except  to  the  man  whofeels  the  reapon. 
1/  of  party  action  and  has  the  instinct  of 
>1  and  moral  leadership. 


Never  before  or  after  was  he  called  to  this 
high  service.  Nowhere  else  in  his  life  did  he 
display  that  nnique  power  of  personal  direction 
and  impartial  decision  which  distinguishes  the 
presiding  officer  of  our  race.  No  other  race  has 
it.  For  lack  of  it,  in  the  bands  of  no  other  men  is 
the  representative  chamber  workable.  Tlie  best 
of  his  time  and  training  shone  in  those  Chicago 
days  which  saved  the  republic  from  departure 
from  a  sound  tradition  essential  to  free  govern- 
ment. 

But  this  was  not  to  be  his  service.  His  State 
elected  him  to  the  Senate  oftener  than  any  of 
her  sons.  He  had  many  faults.  Quick-tempered, 
he  had  the  impatience  over  slower  and  more 
pliable  men  frequent  in  those  of  high  intel- 
lectual powers.  In  his  early  years  of  service,  he 
had  his  share  of  egotism,  not  unnatural.  He 
was  not  at  his  best  in  making  it  easy  for  his 
colleagues  to  get  on  with  him,  and  he  lacked  in 
tact,  affronting  men  by  a  lofty  superiority,  to 
himself  unconscious,  and  to  other  men  some- 
times seeming  to  be  self-conscious.  He  dis- 
played, in  short,  and  particularly  before  he  had 
reached  tbe  full  stature  of  his  statesman- 
ship, just  the  qualities  which  should  have 
alienated  support,     E«  oMlV^t^'^i  'Oc^«wb  \wa;iS%,,  «■ 
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and  tlie  great  improvement  ia  federal  judge*  in 
the  past  thirty  years  was  in  no  small  meunn 
his  work.  His  constant  service  in  the  Senate 
was  his  watchfulness  over  legislation,  bis  per- 
aistent.  untiring  attention  to  all  the  details  ot 
law-making.  From  the  ilay  when  he  early  snr- 
prised  his  colleagues  hy  his  knowledge  of  ad' 
mirEilty  law  to  tln!  end.  he  was  constantly'  dis- 
playing an  aUmiraljIe  equipment.  A  man  whow 
monument  on  the  MuBsuchusetts  statute  book 
was  a  code  of  practice  was  not  of  the  type 
which  originates  or  projects.  Roger  Sherman 
is  known,  not  fov  a  plan  of  the  Constitution. 
hut  for  his  shrewd  practical  ameDclments  to  an- 
otlier  man's  plan.  His  descendant  was  useful  in 
the  same  order. 

.Senator  Hoar,  in  all  this,  made  the  public  bit 
client,  ."^tich  men  eoo  largo  the  fees  they  did  not 
get  by  surrendering  private  practice.  So  fees 
are  bigger  than  the  ones  a  Congressmao  leaves 
l)ehind  him.  Hut  Senator  Hoar  was  ut-ver  pat 
in  the  position  of  a  poor  man.  For  twenty  yeare 
he  had  as  lucrative  a  practice  as  his  bar  afforded. 
He  was  twice  married,  and  it  was  true  of  both 
his  wives,  as  of  himself,  that  they  did  not  come 
of  penniless  families.  He  offered,  in  short, 
another  admirable  illustration  that  the  very  belt 
public  service  is  often,  perhaps,  general] j  doM 
by  men  whose  income  gives  them  a  comp  ~ 
oqnal  to  the  needs  of  their  position. 
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mellower,  more  benignant,  and  more  dignified. 
Hia  voice  gitined,  dee[)ened,  and  became  more 
impresaive.  His  bearing  and  manner  ceased  to 
1)e  aggressive  and  liecame  pereuaeive  and  com- 
manding.  The  moral  force  of  his  utterancea 
grew.  He  was  currently  said  to  be  the  last  of 
tbe  old  orators  of  the  Senate  ;  but  people  were 
saying  the  same  thing  when  Fisher  Ames  and 
Senator  Hoars  grandfather  retired.  If  Senator 
Spooner  is  wisely  left  in  the  Senate  twenty-five 
years  longer,  when  he  dies  the  same  thing 
will  be  said.  The  Congressional  Annah,  Globe, 
and  R'coT'l  are  really  very  even  reading  for  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  years,  as  those  know  whose 
work  has  called  them  to  tramp  that  dreary  desert 
of  platitudea. 

Senator  Hoar  to  all  his  speeches  brought  the 
high  tradition  of  New  England.  He  had  a 
sense  for  style.  He  marshaled  his  words.  He 
took,  as  was  fit,  prodigious  pains.  Off  his  Con- 
gressional ground, ^at  a  college  address,  for  in- 
stance,— he  was  aometimes  rather  trite.  But  there 
was  no  moment  of  all  his  many  speeches  when 
men  were  not  aware  of  his  deep  moral  earnest- 
ness, of  Ijis  devotion  to  the  republic,  of  hia  con- 


fidence in  democratic  institutions,  and  of  his 
trust  in  the  larger  hope  of  their  final  and  full 
success.  He  saw.  not  the  exception,  but  the 
rule,  not  the  passing  error,  but  tlie  supreme  pur- 
pose, in  all  the  work  of  the  American  people. 
The  New  England  horizon,  in  which  he  had 
learned  ao  much,  limited  his  vision  of  other 
lauds  and  peoples  leas  advanced.  Had  duty  led 
him  that  way,  he  would  have  unhesitatingly  or- 
ganized an  Igorrote  tribe  into  a  town  meeting 
and  conducted  an  election  by  the  Australian  bal- 
lot among  the  Moroa,  cheerfully  and  courageous- 
ly sacrificing  hia  life  for  institutiona  for  which 
he  was  ready  and  they  were  not. 

But  posterity  will  forget  this,  as  does  the  re- 
public today,  remembering  only  his  lofty  pa- 
triotism, his  unquenchable  zeal  for  the  public 
good,  hia  atainlesa  integrity,  and,  beat  of  alt,  the 
restraint  and  common  sense  which  through 
thirty-five  years  prevented  him  from  ending  all 
hia  usefulness  by  warring  with  the  necessary 
conditions  of  party  government,  and  the  per- 
spicuous political  poise  wliich  enabled  him  to 
use  these  conditions  to  advance  the  general 
cause  of  man 


COMMANDER   BOOTH   TUCKER  AND   HIS   WORK 
IN   AMERICA. 

Consul,  as  slie  was  known. — have  been  the  in- 
BpiralioQ  and  niainetay,  so  much  bo  that  a  con- 
Biileration  ot  tbe  work  of  the  army  duriag  thf 
past  decade  must  of  necessity  be  taken  up  lai^ 
ly  Willi  a  recounting  of  the  personal  accomplisb- 
ments  of  the  leader,  who  is  now  called  to  anutfacr 

rrcderiek  De  L.  Booth  Tucker  is  a  man  of 
great  energy,  perseverance,  and  resourcefulnesg. 
He  is  a  typical  Englialiman,  physically  and  tern- 
pcramt^ntally.  Although  a>man  of  absolute  fear- 
lessness, and  trained  to  appear  in  public  bv  years 
of  experience,  he  is  constitutionally'  reticent  * 
lover  of  solitude,  and  an  admirer  of  natnre. 
Commander  Dooth  Tucker  was  educated  at  Cbrl- 
tenham  College.  England,  and  then  studied  (or 
the  Indian  Civil  Sorvice,  soon  attaining  one  of 
the  most  coveted  positions  under  the  colonial 
I  government.     Early  in    his    Indian  career,  h^ 

joined  the  Salvation  Army,  and  soon  became  so 
much  interested  that  he  resigned  his  government 


THE  I'-ader  in  one  of  the  most  [vitent  agencies 
fur  s-jcial  and  religi^jus  Urtit-rmint  in  this 
eonntry  enuring  the  jiast  ilecHde  will  leave  our 
•hores  this  month.  <.'<>niuiand<-r  »e<leriek  Ite 
L.  Boi;th  Tucker,  of  the  .-^alvution  Army,  has 
been  assignt-d  to  a  command  in  London,  at  the 
intemationul  headquarters  of  the  army. 

The  work  of  the  .Salvation  Army  in  this  coun- 
try, of  recent  years,  has  been  characterized  by 
Micb  enterprise,  sound  management,  and  self- 
Mcrificiug  devotion,  and.  moreover,  has  been 
•ctnally  productive  of  such  excellent  results,  that 
it  bu  become  an  essential  {wrt  of  the  history  of 
Amflrican  progress.  In  this  work,  during  the 
/Wft  Bine  ^emrs.  Commander  liooth  Tucker  and 
Jkm  devoUd  wife,  Emma,  Booth  Tucker. — or  lV\e 
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THK  gifiKtitio  M«iu<>.  "Lil^ny  Knli^ht^nint: 
Xlw  WorW."  wli,!*.*  t.>ivU"is  a  vi>rii»l>i.> 

ettisfna  Ml  l1)<>y  rntor  i\w  chiof  jv^rl  of  llit>  R<-n- 
worlil,  »  ihi>  work  wliii-Ii.  mv'w  it.an  »ny  kiIut. 

AutfiMilo  lUritu^lili,  iho  Fwnoi.  p»'n;:>ti^r.  who 
diwt  liMt  iiumlU  in  1*1111(1.  fivm  i;::vrv-.:'.i*sisi.  at 
Mm  «kk  n(  wvoBty,  l»«rtli.':.-.i  «s  a  y.-,nli  ha.i 
ModW  )«iiii)»)t  will)  Ary  S.-l:.:!.'r'  bt:i  ha! 
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Hftrtliitltli'ii "  l.ilwriy  "  i«Ti».>ri):;!-.a:',y  o.i-s-iiiMo  ; 
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GhoaU."  In  1890,  he  went  to  Japan  and  began 
life  as  a  t«adier.  Soon  afterward  he  married  a. 
Japanese  wife  and  became  a  subject  of  the  em- 
pire, taking  the  name  of  Y.  Koizumi.  Within 
a  few  yeare  he  made  himself  bo  familiar  with 
the  inner  life  of  the  Japanese  people  that  he  had 
become  practically  one  of  thiim.  In  1896,  he 
was  appointed  a  lecturer  in  the  Imperial  Uni- 
versity of  Tokio. 

l^afcadio  Ilearn  had  a  knowledge  of  Oriental 
lifo  and  traditions,  particularly  those  of  Japan, 
l>robably  uncqualed  among  Western  authors. 
His  books  -'Out  of  the  East,"  "Glimpses  of 
Unfamiliar  Fields,"  "Ghostly  Japan,"  "  Kwai- 
dan,"  and  (the  last)  "Japan;  An  Interpreta- 
tion" (just  issued  by  the  MacmillanB)  are  th9 
most  subtle  and  sympathetic  interpretations  of 
Japan  and  its  people  which  have  yet  been  made 
public.  Mr.  Ilearn  was  indeed  saturated  with 
the  Japanese  atmosphore.  and  in  "Japan  :  An  In- 
terpretation," he  writes  with  a  freedom  and  sure 
touch  which  not  only  indicate  inner  conviction,  but 
show  a  great,  rich  background  of  experience  and 
understanding.  No  work  fully  interpreting  Japa- 
nese life,  he  declares,  "  no  work  picturing  Japan, 
within  and  without,  historically  and  socially, 
psychologically  and  ethically,  can  he  written  for 
THE  LATE  i.AM^Aiiui  HEjkKN.  at  least  another  fifty  years."     Japan  cannot  be 

understood  without  a  thorough  comprehensi&n 
of  her  religious  life,  which  underlies  every  fact 
of  her  existence.  The  chief  facts  of  Japauesc 
religion  being  ancestor- worship  and  the  author- 
ity of  the  family  (in  the  sense  of  the  gens),  it  is 
necessary  to  understand  this  before  we  can  be- 
gin to  grasp  the  psychology  of  the  people.  Loy- 
alty to  the  gods  and  to  the  sovereign  became  so 
closely  identified  that  religion  and  government 
of  the  Japanese  have  been  for  generations  only 
different  names  for  the  same  thing.  The  religion 
of  loyalty  haa  made  Japan  what  she  is,  and,  Mr. 
Hearn  declares,  her  future  will  depend  upon  the 
new  religion  of  loyalty  evolved  from  the  ancient 
religion  of  the  dead.  Japan,  Mr.  Heam  believes, 
is  still  in  social  conditions  of  an  earlier  age  of 
the  world  than  the  West.  These  conditions  have 
their  beauty  and  charm  and  strength,  but  arc 
scarcely  favorable  to  success  in  the  future  na- 
tional competition. 

Mr.  Hearn  was  not  a  philosopher  or  a  judicial 
student  of  life.  He  was  a  gifted,  bom  impres- 
sionist, with  a  style  resembling  that  of  the  French 
Pierre  Loti.  His  stories  and  descriptions  are 
delicate  or  gorgeous  word  pictures  of  the  subtler 
and  more  elusive  qualities  of  Oriental  life. 


(DliMl  Bt  Toklo.  Scptenilier  al,  l«M.) 

Fas  just  as  he  had  given  to  the  world  what 
s  probably  tlie  subtli'sl  and  most  searching 
sis  oC  Japun  and  the   Japanese  character 

published  tliat  Lafcadio  Heain  died  in 
»  among  his  adopted  people.  Mr.  Hearn 
i  remjirkabli;  proiiuct  of  a  remarkable  in- 
xture  of  races.  His  father  was  an  Irish 
ion  in  the  British  army  ;  liis  mother  an 
n  Greek  girl.  He  was  born  in  the  Ionian 
da,  educated  in  Wales,  Ireland,  England, 
Trance,  in  private  schools  and  Uoman  Catho- 
stitutions  ;  came  to  the  United  t^^tates  and 

to  make  a  living  as  a  book  ag<mt  in  Cin- 
Ai ;  began  reading  proi  if  and  writing  articles 
le  Cincinnati    h'lf/uirrr ;  went  to  New  Or- 

and  kept  a  restaiirant ;  lived  for  two  years 
le  West  Indies;  (ind.  in  1H84.  began  his 
literary  care.-rwith  his  (irst  hook,  "Stray 
es  from  Slrangii  Liteniturc."  His  best 
ing  as  a   writer,  he  declares,  was  on    the 

unati  <'oi-irii''rr,'iil,  under  Murat  Ilalstead. 
tun  vears  he  reniaiiu-d  an  editorial  writer 
;;w  Orleans,  bringing  unl  several  books,  the 
known  of  wliicli.  pi.-Hift[iH.  is  ■■  Some  Chinese 


JAPAN   AND    THE    RESURRECTION    OF   POLAND. 

A    FAMOUS  POLISH  AUTHOR  INTERVIEWED  BY  MR.  W.   T.   STEAD. 


1.  Hki,  th«  li'anuHl  author  of  "  A  Study  of 
the  THycliology  of  lUato  " — '' tlio  rolish  Ke- 
puhlir " 

*•  What,"  1  rxclainuHl,  ''tho  Tolish  Republic  I 
Thuni's  no  PoUhIi  lit^puhlic." 

••Sir."  Haid  tlio  l^olisli  patriot,  "  it  is  not  for 
you,  wlio  l)nliov(»  in  tho  psy(!hi('al  world,  to  scofif 
at  tliat  wliioli  iH  not  doad  I)ut  sleeping.  The 
PoliMli  nationality  is  immortal." 

••  And  you  livt)  in  the  sure  anil  certain  hope 
of  its  joyful  resurrection  ?  "  1  answered. 

*'  Not  a  hopo,"  said  Mr.  Lutoslavski,  seriously, 
«*  but  a  certain  knctwltnlge  of  wliat  is  coming 
and  nmst  U*.  A  prophecy,  a  century  old,  not 
underHlootl  at  the  time,  is  nearing  its  fulfillment.'' 

••  And  that  prophei*y  V 

•»\Vas  to  the  elTt»ct  tliat  Poland  would  conio 
to  life  again  when  Russia  had  biH>n  def<'ated  by 
a  nation  then  unknown  in  Kuri>})4\  and  Kngland 
\\'Ould  complete  tho  task  which  the  unknown 
nation,  now  easily  identitiable  as  Jai>an,  has 
already  l»egun/' 

"  What  a  dreamer  you  art* !  " 

*'The  dn'ams  that  nations  dream  come  true. 
The  n^surrivtion  of  Poland  draws  near.  When 
Russia  and  iter  man  v  are  defeated  bv  the  ereat 
alliance  of  Kngland.  America.  France,  and 
«1ai>an.  then  my  country  will  rise  fn^n  the  tomb 
and  lake  its  place  among  the  stales  of  the  world  *' 

••  li  is  a  la  rue  order,  both  iiermanv  and  Rus- 
«ia  : 

••  Yes.  the  two  empin^s.  united  by  a  common 
critue.  must  Iv  overwhelmed  by  a  common  pun- 
ishnioui.  ' 

••  I  stv  nv>  uiHVssitv  :\»r  such  a  Wi>rld-wide 
i\mr'\-M.  even  i\»r  ll:e  s;ike  of  PolmuL  ' 

•'  It  is  in  vour  vlesiinv.  Hussiii  is  like  a  cvclist 
ridiu*:  -l^wn  a  steep  hill  aftfr  l;is  brake  has 
suapivvl.  S:ie  c.-iniu^t  arrest  h»':*  course,  and 
w '.*:■.  v.ieviiaMN  Cv^me  int^»  Cv»l.'si»»u  wiiii  ihe  rei» 
!vsi-;'.:.4f.vi's  v'l  ilie  TiitMern  world  o:  ii'vitv.  »»f 
p'-vc't'ss.  i*::^:  of  ;i;s::ce. 

•  K •.'.».■*  1  veiuurvvl  to  remark.  •- '.as  been 
l':-.e  ■'•:.A.i:k  ef  Kuvvjv  tor  centuries  a^a.nst 
A'i^At'.v-  .:'.\,is.  -n  I:'  siie  \vo».v  to  b;eak  up.  the 
Ve.  .'W    IV':'. 

•.^«  \  o.vW   I  i«"i .       tr-.e   1  e;:'nv  t  oS"..         v'red 

Mr    l.uti»s'.A\SN:  ■,       Kiiss:."i    •>   t?;e  Ve'.l    w    l\'v:!. 

It  was  a!tvl    •>   l'  e    1\'\>  w ••.*.'   ave  Ve  \at;c-av\i 

!»/■  U  I •>.'!■.•. •••  i-:vr!:.  a:  v*:'   ;ia;.i-.i:3ii   t*ie    Vji'af.c       It 


was  tlie  Poles  who  swept  the  Turks  back  from 
the  walls  of  Vienna.  It  was  the  Poles  who,  for 
a  thousand  years,  manned  the  ramparts  of  Eu- 
rope against  tho  Tartarized  Muscovite.  The 
Russians  did  not  stem  the  tido  of  Asiatic  inva- 
sion. They  w(»re  engulfed  by  it, — transformed. 
Tartarized.  Their  C'zar  is  but  the  Tartar  khan. 
Their  system  of  government  is  Oriental.  All 
the  arguments  you  use  to  eulogize  Russia  as  de- 
fender of  the  AVest  against  the  East  you  should 
use  in  praisii  of  the  L'oles,  who  lield  the  IxM  and 
did  not  succumb  to  tho  Asiatic  flood." 

**  Then  you  do  not  despair  really.  Ygij.  atill 
believe  in  the  resurrection  of  I'oland  ?  " 

"  Despair  ?  Never.  A  nation  which  forarfton- 
sand  years  had  arts,  science,  culture,  litenlne. 
civilization,  of  its  own,  when  Russia  was  midkin 
letterless  barl)arism,  can  never  be  pennahmtiy 
enslaved  by  a  power  so  much  her  inferior  phji- 
ically,  mentally,  and  morally.'* 

''All  of  which  might  have  been  said  by  the 
Greeks  of  the  Romans,  but  Greece  was  mkd 
bv  Home." 

•'Only  for  a  season.  The  W^estem  Empire, 
which  was  Kome,  passed  away  like  an  exhali- 
tion  before  the  attack  of  the  Goths  and  Vandak 
The  Kastvrn  Kmpire.  which  was  Greek,  sarvived 
the  sack  of  Rome  by  a  thousand  years.  Polan'] 
has  l>een  buried  alive  for  a  century  and  a  halt 
What  is  that  in  the  historv  of  a  nation?" 

'•  Then  when  Poland  rises  again,  what  kind 
of  a  state  will  she  be — monarchy  or  republic?' 

"  Republic,  of  course.  She  was  always  a  w- 
public,  even  when  she  crowneil  the  man  of  her 
choice  and  callevl  him  King.  Poland,  as  she 
will  emerire  from  her  sepulcher,  will  be  a  grftl 
state  St  retail  insr  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Black 
Sea.  Kiga,  Konivrsforg.  and  Dautzic  w^ill  br 
her  sea-cates  in  the  n«»rt}i  :  Odessa  her  seaport 
in  tiie  Kn\-.:i. .  Slu'  will  Ih>  composed  of  three 
races.  -:re  Pol*»s  irv|H»r.  twenty  iiiillions ;  the 
l\utl'.iriia!is.  r*.\>i::y  ::;:lli.>ns :  and  the  Lithna- 
niaiis,  T'.vi*  !i::..i-  ns.  IWsivles  these,  there  are 
n;ii!iy  K;;s>".aM>  H!ivi  » irrtiians. — minorities. — e« 
tha:  ::ii-  I \  ..>'•.  Kov':.;'  '.ic  will  start  with  a  popu- 
lati^'ii  •»:  :'::y  !v.i:»!.>.  These  will  be  the  real 
oii'.wa-k  v'-."  .'.v.  ..M  :•,'.;  aj:;iinst  the  Yellow  Peril 
ti.e  '.!::•  'v^'Li';'.  v:-.-  ;  av:  jrarrisoned  i»v  an  edu 
ca  1 1  L  V .  -a '. .  i  :■.  •  -  -  ■-.  :•:.'■!  r.-.  a  nd  rel  igious  ract», 
a ca  •'■/>:   'a  '■•,'.  a . .  :   -    -.v  a  vo<  ..» f  the  Ta rtarized 


•1' 


\v 


■  -.a:  :•..  v.iiu 


<lii  eight  dsys  the  ■"  aeed-co 
tjundreil  nnd  flfty  lalk^ 
yMd  tit  55,000.11111  bualielt 


worth  |1H,0<».0«). 


overed  1.3SI  mLlea  and  passed  throuith  37  tit 
}  people,  directly  representing  l.-'iau.UOU  (ii-rea 
ind  the  press  carried  tbe  Intormatlun  loever 


^^  and  landowner  Id 


IOWA'S   CAMPAIGN    FOR   BETTER   CORN. 

BY  V.    G.    HOLDEN. 

(Professor  o(  ngronomy  in  the  Iowa  StAt«  College,  at  Ames,  Iowa.) 


THE  employment,  last  spring,  of  special  corn 
trains,  known  gt'nerally  as  tiie  "  seed -corn 
specials,"  for  tliB  putpose  of  warning  the  farm- 
ers of  Iowa  against  the  dangers  of  poor  seed 
«orn,  wns  the  natural  outgrowth  of  the  pecul- 
iar conditions  which  existed  in  that  State.  Dy 
April  10,  1!)C>4.  twelve  liumlred  samples  of  seed 
<:orn  had  been  received  from  farmers  in  dif- 
fi-n-nt  portions  of  the  State  by  the  Iowa  Agri- 
<-iiltural  College  and  tested  to  determine  their 
value  for  seed  purposes.  These  tests  sbowed 
that  an  average  of  18  per  rent,  was  dead,  and 
that  an  additional  1ft  per  ci'nt.  was  low  in  vital- 
ity and  unfit  to  plant,  IcHving  only  O;!  per  cent, 
of  good  seed  It  was  also  apparent  that  even 
those  kernels  which  gave  a  fair  germination  were 
weakened,  and.  in  the  event  of  a  cold  spring. 


such  as  actually  followed,  would  either  refase  to 
grow  or  give  weak  plants.  Farmers  who  had 
given  more  than  ordinary  attention  to  their  seed 
corn  were  becoming  worried,  and  many  letters. 
telephone  messages,  and  telegrams  were  received 
daily,  asking  for  advice.  Yet  the  great  major- 
ity were  entirely  ignorant  of  the  serious  condi- 
tion of  their  seed  corn  and  the  consequent  disas- 
ters ahead  for  them  and  for  the  entire  State. 

No  person  unfamiliar  with  the  agriculture  of 
the  corn  belt  can  appreciate  the  seriottB  conse- 
quences of  a  poor  com  crop  in  low».  Iowa 
without  a  corn  crop  would  be  like  Connecticut 
without  a  factory.  The  corn  crop  of  Xowa  ex- 
ceeds in  value  all  other  crops  combined  by  four- 
teen million  dollars.  It  is  the  cvo^  ^Ax'b.V  ^cm* 
nates  all  the  m\\w.RW\e%  ol  &«  'fe'ya.\fc.    \N."-» 
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coiic«m  of  the  railroad,  the 
banker,  the  merchant,  the 
traveling  man,  and  the  la- 
borer. 

When  one  farmer  meets 
another,  he  does  not  say  ■'  It 
is  a  fine  day."  He  says. 
"It  is  a  pood  corn  day;" 
or,  "  This  is  not  good  corn 
weather." 


Realizing  the  situation, 
Supt.  W.  H.  (Jiren,  of  the 
Rock  Island  road,  after  con- 
■alting  with  Mr.  Henry 
Wallace,  editor  of  Wallace's 
Farmer;  Mr.  George  A. 
Wells,  secretary  of  the  Iowa 
Grain  Dealers'  Association, 
and  others,  determined  to 
mn  a  special  train  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  instruc- 
tion in  the  selecting,  test- 
ing,   and    planting  of  seed 

-'HandUlls  were  placed  in 
every  station,  and  the  agents 
were  instructed  to  notify  the 
.famners  of  the  "seed-corn 
■pccial "  and  to  urge  them 
to  attend  the^meetings  at  the 
Stedons  on  schedule  time. 

Sec  retaryGeorgeA.  Wells 
lent  letters  to  (be  grain  deal 
erv  along  the  line,  asking 
them  to  notify  their  patrons 
personally  or  by  'phoue  of 
the  purpose  of  the  meetings, 
a^  the  local  papers  were 
e^>ecially  effective  in  spreading 
tjie  "seed-corn  special''  becam 
terest  and  conversation  along 
line  for  days  before  it  left  Des 

.  A  three  days'  schedule  of  Hi 
four  hundred  miles,  through  t 

the  northwestern  pan  oF  the  State,  had  ht^n  pre-  migut  uk  ri>pi;atea  witti  sJigtiC  vanationa  for  ill 
pared.     Time  was  allowed  for  a  tWL-nty-minute      otlier  stops  : 

talk  at  each  station,  and  two  evening  meetings  ^he  success  of  the  experiment  w«.  asanrad  at  *» 

were  held  in  opera-houses.  In  all  cases,  tho  f|„t  «top,  Gowrie.  when  the  fBnnera  niTiuilaaihafa 
farmers  were  first  to  lie  admitted  to  the  cars  ;  applauded  the  appmtiuh  of  ihv  train.  At  thia  poiit, 
all  others  were  welcome  as  long  as  there  was      fully  I'^e  hundrwi  favnier^  hml  gathered  for  tba  p«r- 

|.pQl],  pone  of  receiving  instructluu.    The  number  of  th " 

The  train,  consisting  of  a  ^ggage  car,  two     ?n«'.'"«l_thel..tem.tm«uifest«l«*.whollyur- 

apvate  cars,  and  a  large  audience  coach,  left 
,-.Dea  Moines  at  7  a.h.,  on  April  18,  carrying  the 
rti/rMd oSci*}i^ repn»m.X»iiiye» oi iba  dailyand     jeBtatfacart. 
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TUHOrGH   THE   SoftnERX   CCIUKTIES. 

The  eiffnal  sucreas  of  the  Rock  Island  excur 
sion  led  the  Burlington  management  to  follow 
with  &  four  days'  trip.  This  tour  covered  eight 
hundred  and  fi  fly  six  miles,  through  the  twenty- 
one  counties  which  constitute  the  two  southern 
tiers  of  the  Statu  and  compt'iBu  one  of  the  most 
famous  co!n  regions  in  the  world. 

The  news  of  the  earlier  excursions  had  awak- 
ened great  interest  in  this  part  of  the  State,  and 
large  crowds  greeted  the  -special."  Two  au- 
dience coaches  were  provided,  two  lectures  of 
thirty  minutes  were  given  at  each  stop,  and  it 
w»8  uanally  necessary  to  open  the  car-windows 
to  allow  those  on  the  outside  to  hear  the  lec- 
tures, although  they  could  not  sec  the  illustrative 
material  witliin. 

FBATURKS   OF   THE    I'KOl'AOASDA. 

The  remarkable  success  of  the  corn  trains  was 
due  to  the  large  nunibirr  of  gioople  it  was  possi- 
ble to  address  in  a  single  day.     The  agriculture 


of  Iowa  is  in  a  developing,  or  formative,  stage 
as  yet,  and  practices  are  not  crystallized.  The 
farmers  are  largely  recent  comers  from  older 
States,  where  they  had  sold  their  high-priced 
land  and  bought  the  lower-priced  land  of  Iowa. 
Awake  to  the  fact  that  the  new  conditions  call 
for  now  methods,  they  are  alert  to  every  new 
idea  that  will  increase  the  effectiveness  of  their 
labor.  Every  memher  of  the  audience  was  at' 
tentive  and  loyal  to  the  speaker,  intent  only  on 
finding  some  new  methods  that  he  could  put  into 

A  unique  feature  of  one  audience  was  a  bot- 
any class  of  thirty-two  from  the  village  high 
school.  These  young  people  took  careful  notes, 
and  went  back  to  school  to  prepare  a  lesson  on 
seed-corn  selection. 

Many  teachers  attended  the  lectures,  and  one 
of  the  far- reaching  results  wag  that  they  had 
their  pupils  bring  corn  from  home  for  testing, 
and  had  them  prepare  the  tests  and  carry  the 
results  home  to  the  parents,  thus  giving  a  prac- 
tical ''nature  lesson"  that  applied  directly  and 
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vitally  to  the  intereBt  closest  to  their  daily  liviis. 
Unfortunately,  no  good  photographs  of  the  il- 
lustrntive  material  were  secured.  Tlicro  wt-ro 
charts  showing  the  stand  of  corn  in  one  thou- 
sand fields  of  Iowa  for  liiiKt,  bringing  out  the 
fact  that  the  average  stand  in  the  State  wag 
only  GG  per  cent,  of  a  perfect  stand,  and  in  some 
cases  it  fell  as  low  as  411  per  coat.  Thie  meant 
that  the  State  devoted  O.OOD.ODO  acres  to  corn 
and  produced  only  a  G.OOO.OOO-acre  crop  ;  or. 
to  put  it  the  other  way,  with  a  pcrfc^ct  stand. 
the  present  average  yield  of  33  bushels  woid<l 
be  increased  to  50  bushels  per  acre,  an  increase 
of  153,000,000  btisheU.  This  does  not  take  into 
consideration  tlieinereased yield possililo  through 
the  use  of  improved  varieties,  bttter-bred  seed, 
elimination  of  barren  stalks  by  means  of  breed- 
ing, better  methods  of  cultivation,  and  so  forth. 
There  were  charts  showing  the  germination 
tests  of  over  twelve  hundred  samples  of  seed 
corn  received  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  chatts 
allowing  the  wide  variation  in  yield  of  the  differ- 
ent varieties  of  corn  grown  side  by  sidi*  under 
exactly  the  same  conditions,  indii-atiug  that  many 
fftrmers  are  growing  varieties  which  do  not  give 
them  thc!  best  returns  for  their  laboi'.  There 
vere  charta  showing  the  dangers  of  importing 
aoed  corn  from  a  distance,  large  photographs 
illustrating  good  and  Imd  forms  of  ears  imd  ker- 
nels, and  niiiny  specimens  of  corn  showing  de- 
sirable and  undesiruhle  tyiH's. 

Tlie  points  eniphaaisieir  in  tlie  lectures  were  : 
1.  The  low  average  of  :(:!   bushels  per  acre 
over  the  .-^tate,  when  many  funnej-s  were  produ- 
cing an  averBfre  of  GO  t"  7ii  bushels  per  acre. 

f]ro/)/)ing  r.f  seed  l.y  planter,  and   poor  prepara 
tion  of  thf  st'e<}-}if>l 


'A.  Planting  unsuitable  varieties,  ami  alsoeoi 
which  has  deteriorated  under  unfavorable  on 
ditions. 

4.  AVhat  the  farmer  himself  can  do  tOVN 
[proving  his  corn  by  seleetion  and  breeding 


.  The  i 
■arly 


spring  work  is  u[)on  hi 


iportance  of  testing  and  gradingh 
roA  I 


when  the 
II  it  will  be  ni 

RH I  NAT  ION    TEST. 


It  is  safe  to  say  that  of  every  one  handit 
ears  of  coin  iilanted  in  Iowa,  from  twratj  i 
thirty  will  not  grow,  or  will  show  very  low  viU 
ity  ;  and  M  they  grow  at  all,  wilt  prodace  wei 
plants  which  will  only  rol>  better  plants  of  Ugl 
moisture,  and  nourishment,  and  produce  little  i 
nothing  of  vidue.  These  cars  should  be  rejecte 
and  only  tliose  that  show  strong  vitality  sbon' 
be  planted. 

The  following  is  given  to  illustrate  one  of  tl 
many  objeitlessons  placed  before  the  andieuo 
to  show  bow  every  farmer  may  in  a  practical  ai 
inexpensive  way  iuci-euBe  his  yield  of  corn  : 

Lay  out  the  eiirs  ti)  be  tested  side  by  side  ( 
the  lloor,  remnve  one  kernel  fri)m  near  the  bul 
middle,  and  ti]'  of  the  ear.  turn  the  ear  over  at 
remove  three  kernels  in  like  manner  from  tl 
oppcisite  side,  m;ikiug  six  kernels  in  all.  thuss 
curing  ii  sample  from  the  entire  ear.  Place  tl 
»i.\  kernels  at  the  end  of  the  ear  from  whieh  th< 
were  tiiki^n,  lie  jiartii'ular  that  the  kernels  i 
not  get  mixed  with  the  kernels  from  the  « 
lying  m!Xf  tn  it,  'I'lik.'  a  shallow  box  about  t» 
bv  tiiree  fwl.  in  siw.  put  seviTal  inches  of  moi 
Blind,  dirt  or  wiwdust  in  ihe  l.ottoni.  place  ov. 
this  a  el..tli  whieh  has  be.-n  niied  off  into  s.|uan 
one  and  cmr  half  irii'hes  each  way.  iiiunberr 
one,  twii,  Lliree,  and  so  ini,  as  shown  in  the  illu 
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on  this  page.  Place  ibe  kernels  from  ear 
1  square  No.  I,  from  ear  No.  2  in  stjuarc 
nd  BO  on  with  all  of  tlie  cars.  Then  place 
is  a  cloth  considerably  larjriT  timn  tho 
ver  with  one  and  one  lialf  to  two  inches 
,  earth,  or  sawdnst,  moisten  well,  keep  in 

place,  anil  the  keriicia  will  germinate  in 
Lree  to  five  days.  When  sufficient  time 
in  allowed   for  the  kernels  to  gemiinate, 

the  cover  carefully,  to  avoid  misplacing 
aels.  (A  piece  of  light  cheesecloth  placed 
kernels  before  tho  top  coviTiiif;  is  put  on 
event  the  kernels  from  sticking  to  the 
Examine  the  kernels  in  the  first  row  of 
■minating-box.      For  example,  if  the  ker- 


ed  in  an  increased  yield  of  probably  not  less  than 
ten  bushels  per  acre,  or  ninety  million  busheis. 

If  the  farmer  of  to-day  is  to  increase  his 
profits  to  keep  pace  with  the  increased  value  of 
bis  land,  he  must  test  every  ear  of  corn  and 
plant  only  those  that  will  yield  seventy,  eighty, 
or  ninety  bushels  to  the  acre  instead  of  those 
that  yield  but  twenty  or  thirty  bushels. 


squares  Nos.  4,  H.  I.^.  and  20  have  failed 
!  or  show  weak  (fi'rmi nation,  ears  Nos.  4, 
md  2(1  on  the  flour  should  be  rejected. 
aingtheki;jni'ls  from  the  first  twenty 


e  the  f 


■ond  I 


■cnty. 


Lid    B 


1  till 


I'  been  examint'd  and  the  pool 
jecti.'d.  Do  nut  fall  to  remove  the  ears 
E  weak  geriiiinatiiiii.  If  the  ground  is 
d  the  weather  unfavorable  in  the  spring. 
:eruels  will  rot.  or,  if  they  grow  at  all, 
>duce  weak  plants. 

aliovt*  methiid  is  inexpensive,  and  ger- 
■n  boxesrcan  Ihi  prepared  for  testing  any 

year  the  .Agricultural  College  tested  seed 
r  nionf  than  thrw  thousand  acres  by  the 
lelhwl.  Eacli  day.  on.>  man  germinated, 
verage.  enough  to  plant  fifty  acres.  If 
ar  of  corn  plariii..!  in  Iowa  this  y.'ar  had 
9ted  in  this  manrnT.  u  woul'l  have  result- 


The  "  seed-corn  specials "  were  simply  one 
factor  in  the  great  educational  campaign  for 
more  and  better  corn  waged  throughout  Iowa 
for  the  past  two  years  by  corn  growers'  associa- 
tions and  corn  clubs,  while  corn-judging  contests 
have  been  held  at  the  Farmers'  Institute  and  at 
the  county  and  State  fairs. 

The  Iowa  Grain  Dealers'  Association  has  been 
a  great  factor  in  the  movement  for  better  corn. 
The  association  has  reprinted  at  its  own  expense 
all  seed-corn  bulletins  issued  by  the  Experiment 
Station  and  distributed  them  free,  through  the 
local  dealers,  to  its  thousands  of  patrons. 

A  thousand  men  from  the  farms  of  Iowa  come 
to  the  Agricultural  College  annually  to  take 
advantage  of  tho  winter  short  couree  in  corn, 
judging,  and  go  back  to  their  homes  to  talk  for 
better  corn  and  to  grow  better  corn. 

Pi-obably  no  other  method  could  have  so  thor- 
oughly aroused,  in  so  short  a  time,  the  people  of 
the  whole  State  to  the  really  serious  nature  of 
the  corn-see<i  situation.  People  everywhere, — 
bankers,  merchants,  grain  dealers,  and  traveling 
men, — began  to  talk  about  corn,  and  the  local 
papers  were  full  of  it  each  week.  There  is  but 
one  opinion  expressed  by  all  classes, — viz.,  that 
it  was  a  "good  thing,"  and  "next  year  we  want 
the  corn  specials  to  come  our  way." 

It  is  s'carcely  possible  to  realize  the  great 
benefits  to  the  State  from  this  work.  It  comes 
to  me  from  J.  R.  Sage,  director  of  the  Iowa 
"Weather  and  Crop  Service ;  from  Secretary 
George  A.  Wella,  from  the  railroad  officials,  and 
from  scores  of  grain  dealers  and  extensive  farm- 
ers everywhere,  who  are  in  the  best  possible  posi- 
tion to  know,  that  the  corn  specials  have  resulted 
in  a  material  increase  in  the  corn  crop,  not  only 
along  the  lines  traversed,  but  everywhere  through- 
out the  State. 

It  would  bo  manifestly  unfair,  however,  to 
measure  the  work  by  this  year's  results  alone. 
The  farmer  who  adopts  better  methods  this  year 
is  not  only  a  better  fanner  himself  in  the  future, 
but  his  methods,  directly  or  indirectly,  soon  be- 
come the  methods  of  the  community,  and  hence 
it  is  that  such  work  cannot  he  ^neasured  to-day 
by  bushels  of  corn  or  by  millions  of  dolla.';*. 
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the  rate  of  50.000  a  year.  To  an  Englishman, 
the  situation  seemed  ominouB.  Lord  Duudonatd 
proposed  to  reorganize  the  Canadian  militia  in 
such  a  way  as  to  put  the  Dominion  on  a  mili- 
tary footinp.  His  recommendations  were  po- 
litely pigeonholed.  What  Lord  Dundonald  did 
not  understand  was  the  fact  that,  just  as  the 
United  States  has  assimilated  a  million  Cana- 
dians, so  Canada  is  glad  to  asBitnilate,  not  50,000 
Americans  a  year,  but  1,000.000  if  they  will 
come.  The  relations  between  Dundonald  and  the 
Lanrier  cabinet  came  to  open  rupture  when  Mr. 
Sidney  Fislier,  minister  of  agriculture,  at  one  of 
the  cabinet  meetings  to  consider  appointments, 


<Le«der  of  the  Conservative  oppiwltlon  In  Canada.) 

most  the  same  doubling  at  a  bound  in  ten  years  ; 
and  the  entrance  of  '20,000  immigrants  in  1K94 
iias  gone  up  to  nearly  l.iO.OOO  in  1004,  of  whom 
50.000  are  Americans,  Tbe  good  feature  of 
this  immigration  ia  that  the  settlers  have  money. 
Many  are  American  cajiitalists  seeking  fields  of 
investment ;  and  in  (me  ease,  an  American  com- 
pany is  prospecting  for  a  railroad  through  the 
Canadian  wheat  belt.  Receipts  on  tbe  Canadian 
I'acific  Railroad  have  almost  reached  the  million- 
a-week  mark,  and  a  second  transcontinental 
road  ia  Iteiug  built.  For  five  years  crops  have 
been  phenomenal  ;  and  phenomenal  crops,  with 
ilollar-a-bushel  wheat,  have  such  a  suppressing 
offtict  on  tlie  political  agitator  that  I  heard  one 
disgruntled  western  menilM?r  (.iumand.  "  IIow 
could  you  expect  people  to  care  which  way  they 
voti-  when  times  were  so  prosjierous  ?" 

I'nsiiccessful  effort  has  been  made  to  create 
political  capital  out  of  siile  issues,  but  it  is  a 
I  it]all-.!r  of  congratulation  that  the  race  question 
,.f  French  vs.  English  is  dead  forever.  The 
militia  squabble  only  attained  the  proportions 
(.[  the  tempest  in  a  tea-pot.  Lord  Dundonald  is 
a  soldii;r  above  reproach  :  but  he  is  an  Englisli- 
liiftii.  with  an  Englishman's  views  of  Canadian 
affnii-s.  What  he  saw  was  a  country  with  an 
unprotected  frontier  of  s>ime  3,000  miles,  across 
winch  were  pouring  American    immigrants  at 


{Lattf  British  commander  of  mlllt[a  for  Canada.) 

drew  the  blue  pencil  of  rejection  through  a  Dun- 
donald BtaS  appointee,  and  when  Lord  Dundon- 
ald. at  a  public  dinner,  openly  charged  the  gov- 
ernment with  interference  in  his  work.  He  was 
asked  to  retire  ;  and  because  ho  was  a  famous 
soldier,  was  wined  and  dined  by  the  Canadian 
people.  But  the  affair  assumes  its  true  relations 
when  it  is  known  that  the  cause  of  Mr.  Fisher's 
blue  pencil  was  not  "party,"  but  the  fact  that 
Dundonald's  appointee  belonged  to  a  family  that 
already  had  more  than  its  share  of  public  offices. 
As  to  "the  Americanizing"  of  the  west — it 
is  a  bogy,  terrifying  only  to  those  who  know  ■ 
nothing  about  it.  If  Americiin  capital  is  invest- 
ed in  (.'anadiim  mines,  lands,  forests,  railways, 
American  capital  will,  of  course,  demand  safe- 
guards for  those  investments,  and  that  is  the 
extent  of  any  issue  that  may  have  been  mooted. 
Both  parties  aru  aQinvvftOXj.'t  \r  \\i»a  «^\a\'s^  "*>»»- 


:ir  ■-'F  REVIEWS. 


■I'll  man  wlio  from  l-'ii!' 
iirion  which  maiif  him  tlie 
tvjst.'il  confidant  (if  ih-- 
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:  '.vas  liorn  I7l.'f',      Ho  on- 
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(MlDialcr  uf  fliutice.) 


tbe  new  transcontinental  railroad  miisl  bo  huilt. 
Tliia  railroai)  is  an  extension  of  tlio  (irand 
Trunk,  to  In-  known  as  tlie  Grand  Trunk  Pacific. 
It  will  run  parallel  to  the  Canadian  raci5c,  but 
north  of  that  road,  through  the  Saskatchew^an 
and  Peace  Hiver  vallej'B.  across  the  Northern 
Rockies  to  the  Pacific. 

One  picturesque  figure  missed  from  political 
life  is  that  of  Joseph  Israel  Tarto,  the  Freuch- 
L'anadian  protagonist,  who  first  served  under 
Sir   John    A.  MaeDonald    and  then  threw  his 


influenci'  on  the  otlier  side  to  win  the  country 
for  Laurier,  Tiut  found  himself  cashiered  from 
the  Laurier  government  for  openly  repudiating 
free  trade  and,  without  the  authority  of  his  col- 
leagues, advot-ating  a  hostile  tarifl  against  tlie 
United  Slates.  When  Mr.  Tarte  witlidrew  from 
the  Laurier  government,  it  was  thiiught  that  he 
would  virtually  become  the  leader  of  the  Con- 
servatives in  place  of  Mr.  Boriien.  but  a  family 
bereavement  has  withdrawn  him  from  public 
life  L  and  iu  the  n'tirement  of  Mr.  Tarto,  passes 
one  of  the  m.isi  heroic  fighters  in  Canadian  jioli- 
tic-s,  who  fouglit  fur  Icve.^t  llie  light,  indifferent 
to  tiie  spoils.  In  his  withdrawal,  too,  jiasses  the 
Ironlileeome  race  iiuestion. 
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The  bishop  of  Chester  had  formed  a  small  com- 
pany to  manage  a  public  house  for  the  public 
good,  and  not  for  private  profit.  At  this  stage 
of  the  discussion  Lord  Grev  came  into  the  field. 
A  personal  experience,  by  which  he  found  that 
a  licensing  authority  gave  away  for  nothing 
monopolies  which  were  saleable  the  day  after 
the  grant  for  £10,000  ($50,000)  opened  his  eyes 
to  the  frightful  extravagance  and  waste  of  the 
existing  system  of  licensing.  He  became  the 
apostle  of  "TheBishopof  Chester's  Trust."  What 
might  have  been  a  mere  local  experiment  was 
taken  up  all  over  the  kingdom.  Everywhere 
Lord  Grey  was  to  the  fore.  He  argued,  plead- 
ed, persuaded,  until  at  this  moment  public-house 
trusts  have  been  formed  in  nearly  every  Eng- 
lish county,  and  every  month  sees  an  addition 
to  their  number. 

PUBLIC   CONDUCT   OF   THE   LIQUOB   BUSINESS. 

The  essential  principle  of- Lord  Grey's  trust 
public  house  is  that  the  profits  arising  from  a 
monopoly  created  by  the  public  authority  should 
be  devoted  to  purposes  of  public  useiulness,  and 
not  to  build  up  the  fortunes  of  private  individ- 
uals. The  modus  operandi  is  as  follows  :  A  num- 
ber of  the  most  influential  and  public-spirited 
persons  in  a  given  district  meet  together  and 
agree  to  form  themselves  into  a  trust  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  a  license  for  the  sale  of  in- 
toxicants  and  the  supply  of  refreshments.  They 
subscribe  the  capital  needed,  the  maximum  div- 
idend on  which  is  5  per  cent.  Then  they  either 
buy  an  old  license  or  get  a  new  one,  and  set  up 
in  business  on  the  following  lines :  The  public 
house  is  placed  under  the  management  of  an  agent 
of  the  trust,  whose  salary  is  not  affected  by  the 
increase  of  intoxicants  sold.  He  receives,  how- 
.  ever,  a  commission  on  all  non-intoxicants  sup- 
plied to  the  public,  whether  in  beverages  or  in 
food.  He  has,  therefore,  a  personal  interest  in 
pushing  the  nouralcoholic  side  of  the  business, 
and  he  has  no  inducement  to  construe  liberally 
the  law  against  supplying  intoxicants  to  the  in- 
toxicated. Further,  the  tri^st  being  more  intent 
upon  social  improvement  than  upon  earning  div- 
idends, the  trust  public  house  is  more  of  a  local 
clubhouse  and  less  of  a  liquor  bar  than  any  other 
licensed  house.  When  the  year's  balanee-shcet 
is  presented,  a  dividend  not  exceeding  5  per 
cent,  is  paid  to  the  shareholders,  and  the  balance 
is  then  devoted  to  the  various  local  improve- 
ments. A  footpath  may  need  to  be  repaired,  a 
public  playground  secured,  books  may  be  wanted 
for  the  library,  a  water  fountain  may  be  needed, 
a  hospital  may  require  assistance.  The  surplus 
profits  of  the  trust  public  house  form  a  modern 
Fortunatua'  purse   from  which  grants  can  be 


made  to  all  manner  of  deserving  objects  of  pub* 
lie  utility  and  public  charity. 

AN    OPPORTUNIST    IDEALIST. 

Lord  Grey,  as  sufficiently  appears  from  thiB 
brief  and  rapid  survey  of  his  public  career,  is  a 
man  of  great  public  spirit,  of  keen  intelligence, 
and  of  passionate  patriotism.  No  man  is  less  of 
a  fanatic  either  in  Church  or  in  State.  He  is  a 
Liberal  who  supports  the  Conservatives,  a  tem- 
perance reformer  who  runs  public  houses,  a  free- 
trader who  takes  the  chair  for  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
a  peace  crusader  who  promoted  the  South  Afri- 
can war.  In  his  mind  there  is  room  for  many 
antinomies  or  apparent  contradictions.  Yet  he 
is  consciously  consistent  even  in  his  greatest  ap- 
parent inconsistency.  He  is  an  opportunist- 
idealist  of  the  first  magnitude.  There  is  no 
danger  that  he  will  fall  foul  of  the  somewhat 
pronounced  prejudices  of  race  and  religion  which 
he  will  find  in  Canada.  He  will  be  tolerant  even 
of  the  intolerant,  and  in  his  broad  philosophic 
survey  the  Ultramontanes  of  Quebec  and  the 
Orangemen  of  Toronto  are  all  members  of  the 
universal  Catholic  Church  which,  in  its  essence 
is  a  society  for  doing  good.  He  is  no  stranger 
to  Canada.  He  has  twice  visited  the  Dominion, 
and  the  fact  that  his  sister  was  the  wife  of  his 
predecessor  at  Government  House  will  make  him 
feel  at  home  in  his  new  position. 

Lord  Grey*s  family  seat  is  at  Howick,  in 
Northumberland.  Sir  Edward  Grey,  whose  seat 
is  at  Falloden,  belongs,  to  the  same  family,  al- 
though he  is  on  the  opposite  side  in  politica 

HIS   PBOSPECTS   IN   CANADA. 

Lady  Grey  has  never  taken  a  prominent  pttrt 
in  the  political  world.  Her  eldest  son.  Lord  How- 
ick, who  was  bom  in  1879,  acts  as  his  father's 
private  secretary.  Her  eldest  daughter,  who 
excites  enthusiastic  admiration  wherever  she  is 
known,  will  probably  play  a  considerable  part  in 
the  social  life  of  Canada.  They  are  in  one  ^ 
spect  admirably  fitted  for  their  new  rSU,  They 
are  singularly  free  from  the  reserve  that  gives 
to  some  English  peers  an  air  of  pride  and  aloof- 
ness that  harmonizes  ill  with  the  freer  life  of  a 
democratic  colony.  He  is  a  near  relative  of  the 
Lord  Durham  whose  mission  played  a  great  part 
in  the  evolution  of  Canadian  liberty.  Whatever 
else  may  be  lacking  in  Government  House  dur- 
ing Lord  Grey's  tenure  of  office,  of  one  thing  we 
may  be  quite  certain  there  will  be  no  stint,  and 
that  is  a  hearty,  sympathetic  camaraderie  with  all 
comers,  and  eager,  enthusiastic  support  of  all 
that  makes  for  the  prosperity  and  greatness  of 
the  Dominion  and  of  the  em^\t^  ^1  ^\s\s^  >N» 
forms  a  part. 


THE   TREND   OF   POLITICAL   AFFAIRS    IN 
CANADA. 


BY  AGNES  C.    LAUT. 


NOT  since  tli 
weru  united  in  tin- 
preeent  federation  havfi  po- 
litical affaire  in  Canada  l>eeu 
40  quiescent.  In  November, 
the  Dominion  elections  will 
be  held  ;  but  it  would  puzzle 
.any  one  to  find  the  differ- 
ence between  the  pohciea  of 
Liberals  and  Conservatives. 
In  theory,  the  parties  are 
poles  apart.  Liberalism 
mmnB  free  trade  ■  Conser 
Tfttiem,  protection  ;  but  in 
practice,  the  Liberal  govem- 
ment  of  Sir  WiHrid  Laurier, 
which  cune  into  power  on 
'  the  platform  of  as  ardent 
free  trade  as  Cobdes  him- 
«df  could  have  advocated, 
hag  simply  continned  the 
protection  of  Sir  John  A." 
HacDonald,  the  great  Con- 
servative. 

Nor  is  this  ^e  fault  of  the 
Laurier  government  For 
Canada,  free  trade  could  only 
"be  trade  with  the  United 
States ;  and  this  the  Lib- 
«rals  faithfully  tried  to  ob- 
tain when  they  opened  inter- 
national negotiations  with 
'Washington;  but  they  failed 
to  get  tariff  concessions  from 
the  United  States,  and  Lau- 
rier, the  free-trader,  was 
lorced  to  fall  back  on  tlie 
protection  of  Sir  John  A. 
MacBonald. 

Perhaps,  too,  the  greatest 
prosperity  the  Dominion  has 
ever  known  may  have  much 
to  do  with  the  quiescencf  of 
politics.  "AVe  have  been 
traveling  in  luck."  Sir  Richard  Cartwright,  Lau- 
rier's  first  lieutenant,  is  reported  to  have  said, 
when  big  crops  and  increased  immigration  and 
r»i)w»y  development  Wgsn  to  flood  the  country 
wJti  prosperity. 


(Tho  premier  ot  Canada,  teatler  of  Ihv  Llbernl  party,  whose  sdrnJnlstratloD  ia  aboi 


Ten  years  a, 
000,0(1(1  worth 
spite  the  (' 


.  Canada  was  buying  only  $56 
f  American  goods.     To-day,  di 
ndinn  tariff.  *i I '25.000,000  worth  ( 
ports  yi'iirly  enter  the  Dominioi 
Cantn\4&ex\"jrt8  to  Groat   Britain  represent  ■ 
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the  rate  of  50,000  a  year.  To  an  Englishman, 
the  situation  seemed  ominous.  Lord  Dandonald 
proposed  to  reorganize  the  Canadian  militia  in 
such  a  way  as  to  put  the  Dominion  on  a  mili- 
tary footing;.  His  recommendations  were  po- 
litely pigeonholed.  Wliat  Lord  Dundonald  did 
not  understand  was  the  fact  that,  just  aa  the 
United  States  has  assimilated  a  million  Cana- 
dians, so  Canada  is  glad  to  assimilate,  not  50,000 
Americans  a  year,  hut  1,000,000  if  they  will 
come.  The  relations  Iwtween  Dundonald  and  the 
Laurier  cabinet  came  to  open  rupture  when  Mr. 
Sidney  Fisher,  minister  of  agriculture,  at  one  of 
the  cabinet  meetings  to  consider  appointments, 


(Leader  of  the  Coiiscrvatire  opposition  In  Canada,) 

most  the  same  doubling  at  a  bound  in  ten  years  : 
and  the  entrance  of  'JO.OOO  immigrants  in  1H!I4 
has  gone  up  to  nearly  150,000  in  1004,  of  whom 
50,0110  are  Americans.  The  good  feature  of 
tliia  immigration  is  that  the  settlers  have  money. 
Many  are  American  capitalists  seeking  fields  of 
investment ;  and  in  one  case,  an  American  com- 
pany is  prospecting  for  a  railroad  through  the 
Canadian  wheat  belt.  Receipts  on  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railroad  have  almost  reached  the  million- 
a-week  mark,  and  a  second  transcontinental 
road  is  being  built.  For  five  years  crops  have 
been  phenomenal ;  and  phenomenal  crops,  with 
dollarabushel  wheat,  have  such  a  suppressing 
effect  on  the  political  agitator  that  I  heard  one 
disgriintkHl  western  member  demand,  "  How 
C'juld  you  expect  people  Ui  cnre  which  way  they 
vote  when  times  were  so  prosjieroua  ?  " 

rnsiiccessful  effort  has  been  made  to  create 
ptilitii-al  capital  out  of  siilo  isstiea.  but  it  is  a 
■  iiiiittvr  of  congratulation  that  the  race  question 
of  Fn.'uch  rx.  English  is  dead  forever.  The 
itiilitift  squabble  only  attained  the  proportions 
cC  tli'^  teniitest  in  a  tea-pot.  Lord  Dundonald  is 
a  S"l<licr  above  repiimcli  :  but  he  is  an  English- 
iiiiin.  with  an  Engliahnian's  views  of  Canadian 
affairs,  What  he  saw  was  a  country  with  an 
unprotected  frontier  of  si>iiie  ;i,000  miles,  across 
which  were  jwuring   ,\niencan    immigrauts  at 


<Idite  British  commander  of  mllltla.  (or  Canada.) 

di-ew  the  blue  pencil  of  rejection  through  a  Dun- 
donald staff  appointee,  and  when  Lord  Dundon- 
ald. at  a  public  dinner,  openly  charged  the  gov- 
ernment with  interference  in  his  work.  He  was 
asked  to  retire  ;  and  because  he  was  a  famous 
soldier,  was  wined  and  dined  by  the  Canadian 
people.  But  the  affair  assumes  its  true  relations 
when  it  is  known  that  the  cause  of  Mr,  Fisher's 
blue  pencil  was  not  "party,"  but  the  fact  that 
Dundonald's  appointee  belonged  to  a  family  that 
already  had  more  than  its  share  of  public  offices. 
As  to  ■■the  Americanizing "  of  the  west — it 
is  a  bogy,  terrifying  only  to  those  who  know  ■. 
uotliing  about  it.  If  American  capital  is  invest- 
ed in  Canadian  mines,  lands,  forests,  railways, 
American  capital  will,  of  course,  demand  safe- 
guards for  those  investments,  and  that  is  the 
extent  of  any  issue  that  may  have  been  mooted. 
Both  parties  are  u,ua.n\u\w\'t  wv.  ■Oa* 'i^jv'viva^  "iS 


THE  AMERICAN  MONTHLY  REVIEiV  OF  REyiElVS. 


(Mlnlxtvr  ol  tnide  and  iiimmi-rrv.)  lM[nliiter  at  i 

the  now  trnniicontiiiciitiil  railroad  niiiat  b*'  Imilt. 
TIiIb  rnilroml  is  nn  extension  of  tlie  (irand 
Trunk,  to  \>c  known  aa  tho  tirand  Tnink  Pacific. 
U  will  nin  jwrallol  to  the  (.'auadian  Pacific,  but 
north  ot  tliat  road,  through  the  Saakatchewau 
and  Poace  Itivir  valleys,  across  the  Northern 
Itookivs  t<>  tho  PaciGc. 

Oni>  iiii>turt>8que  fi^re  missed  from  political 
Ufi>  is  that  of  Josi'i'li  Israel  Tart*.',  the  Freuch- 
Oanndinn  protagonist,  who  first  a.'r\'i'd  under 
Sir   .li>hn    A.  MacDouald    and  then  threw  his 


iHculIure.J  (MlnUlor  of  Bnance.) 

influence  on  the  other  side  to  win  the  countrj' 
for  Laurier,  but  found  himself  cashiered  from 
the  Laurior  government  for  openly  repudiating 
free  trade  nnd,  without  the  authority  of  hia  col- 
leagues, advocating  a  liostile  tariff  against  llie 
United  StaU-s.  AVhen  Mr.  Tarte  withdrew  from 
the  I^aurier  govcrnuient,  it  was  thought  that  he 
would  virtually  become  tho  leader  of  tho  Con- 
servatives in  place  of  Mr.  Uorden,  but  a  family 
Wreavenient  has  withdrawn  him  from  publii' 
life  :  and  in  the  retireiiient  of  Mr.  Tarte.  [lasses 
one  of  (he  most  heroic  fighters  in  Canadian  itoli- 
tics,  who  fouglit  for  kive  of  the  fight,  indifferent 
to  the  spnils.  In  his  withdrawal,  too,  passes  the 
troubh-some  race  ijucstion. 

CAN.^OA    AND     "  rKEFEBENTIAL    TKADE." 

Vnless  n  cataclysm  should  strike  Canadian 
politics,  the  most  timid  prophet  might  predict 
the  return  of  tho  Laurivr  goverument  at  the  elec- 
tions of  Novouiber.  But  there  has  come  into 
Ciimidiiiu  poliiii's  one  formidable  factor.  l>ouDd 
to  modify  the  stroiigth  ot  the  two  jmities.  The 
factor  is  Mr.  ChauilvKaitrs  pulicy  of  preferential 
trade  within  the  cii:p::v.  high  tariff  against  out- 
siders. The  i.h'ii  .f  (ireiil  Itritain  departing 
fnnn  her  lr;idi!ii'ji:i!  policy  of  (roe  trade  is  so 
stiiri'.ini:  th:u  :t  is  har.ily  taken  seriously  by  for- 
ei)!U  o: 'StTefr:-.  Not  >o  \vit!;in  I  he  empire.  Loud 
complaints  ari-  h'-;ii*i  in  iJreai  Itritain  over  the 
dwline  of  nr.tisi.  :i.,inu:aciures.  In  Canada,  the 
fciici' s-.ic  p-s:ors  .i^ii.iy  -■  iireferi-ntial  trade" 
:ii;vcv.::.fi:>':iT>.  ;:.■'  !>-iSJ  is  fu'.l  i>t  preferential 
a;-i:;;!i:i::;?,  n^\^.  •■•:•.■<■<.■'.  ■\\::\ii.:\\^  rings  with  it, 

I;:  I  ■;-..,■;  ici'.  ;. .  '.■.::,■*.  i  '■.\\::\\\\  has  already  graat- 
.■d  Li  :■!■!■:■.  !-i  -.wv  ■.:.■■  ■.■■•:  i<\:'.  on  British  goods. 
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ami  jiBSsed  a  •'dunipinj;  "  clause - 
jiossiUe  t«  enforce— to  wliut  out,  A 
I'actun-g  sent  to  Ciinadii  as  a  Klaiigliter  niarkut  at 
lowerpricostlianthtiyarosold  in  tlie  United  Stati'S, 
The  new  governor- general.  Lord  Grey, 


rader. 


Howard  Vincent, 
1  idea,  has  just  be^in 
1  Atlantic  to  I'acific, 
ial  ijoliry  ia  accept- 


-rinii 


iPresldvn 


ardent  preferential 
tlio  fatlier  of  the  prcterenl 
stvundin);  the  Doniinioa  fr 
and  declares  ■' the  prefere 
alile  to  all  claasi*  in  tiie  ll 
longer  a  sin):le  ( 'anadian  voice 
in  dissent.     That  a  preferen- 
tial  arrangement  within    llje 
IJritiali  Empire  wil!  come  is 
<-i-rtain    despite    all  setbacks. 
The  one  thing  tliat  the  prtif 
erential  trade  advocates  dcisiie 
is8ome1iei>;htening  of  the  tar- 
ifl  iifjainst  Britain  by  a  foreipn 
ciiuntry  to  rouse  the  popular 
imagination.  ThatalonewouM 
mean    the  immediate  success 
•A   preferential  trade  in    tlie 

At  present,  the  moBt  vigor- 
ous advocate  of  preferential 
trade  in  Canada  is  a  non-par- 
tisan organization  known  as 
tlie  Manufacturers'  AssiK-ia- 
tion.  banded  together  for  the 
i-xpreas  purpose  of  raising  the 
<  'aniidian  taritT  to  a  point  that 
will  be  prohibitive  to  the  foreign  manufacturers. 
At  the  recent  banquet  of  the  organization,  at 
which  the  leading  men  of  both  Canadian  parties 
were  present,  there  was  no  iiiinuing  of  matters. 
A  high  priest  of  protection  could  not  have  been 
more- emphatic.  "The  dominant  sentiment  in 
Canada  to-day  is  confidence  in  her  future,"  de- 
clared W.  K.  George,  the  president  of  the  Manu- 
facturers' Association.  ■•Canada  has  learned  that 
her  progress  does  not  depend  on  favorable  trade 
arrangements  with  the  I'nited  States,  but  that 
she  possesses  in  Iht  Itritish  connections  those 
inarkelB  where  she  can  dispose  of  ail  her  prod- 
ucts. The  Canadian  jieojile  now  realize  that  to 
build  up  tlieir  industries  and  develop  their  re- 
^ourcew.  Canada  nmst  have  a  tariff  that  will  fur- 
nish prot^'ction  against  the  cheap  labor  of  Europe 
and  the  immensely  developed  industries  of  the 
Cnited  States.  There  is  no  longer  any  Free 
Trade  party  in  Canada.  The  ijuestion  of  tarifE 
is  simply  one  of  degree.  The  first  care  of  tlie 
Manufacturers'  Association  is  tlie  protection  of 
every  Canadian  industry.  They  also  favor  grant- 
ing a  substantial  preference  to  the  mother  coun- 
try and  any  British  colonies  that  will  recipro- 
cate.    There  is  not  the  slightest  desire  among 


('anadians  to  open    negotiations   for   recipr(*cal 
trade  with  the  United  States." 

"Close  observers  must  realize  that  Canadian 
affairs  cannot  remain  forever  in  statu  quo,"  de- 
clared Mr.  George  Drummond,  a  leading  member 
..f  the  Montreal  Hoard  of  Trade.  "The  influx 
into  Canada  of  immigrants  and  capital  from  for- 
eign sources  tends  to  create  new  affiliations,  new 
sentiments.  These  forces  must  be  reckoned  with, 
and  now  ia  the  tiine  to  divert  Ihcin  into  British 


channels.  Make  it  easy  and  satisfactory  for  the 
new  settlers  to  do  business  within  the  empire 
and  you  absorb  them  safely  and  surely  into  the 
imperial  alliance.  Fail  to  do  this,  and  no  one 
can  tell  what  the  future  may  bring.  .  .  .  What 
the  nianufactnrers  demand  is  imperial  trade 
preference  and  an  imperial  commission  represent- 
ing all  British  dominions  to  consider  the  whole 
question  and  submit  a  plan  for  the  consolidation 
of  the  empire's  trade." 

To  the  reiterated  demands  of  the  Manufac- 
turers' Association  for  a  declaration  of  the  gov- 
ernment's policy  on  preferential  trade.  Sir  "Wil- 
frid Lanrier  had  made  but  one  response,  and 
that  was  on  the  night  of  the  banquet.  His  dec- 
laraiion  was  ;  '■,!  believe  we  can  have  between 
the  motherland  and  the  colonies  treaties  of  com- 
merce, it  I  may  so  speak,  and  the  expression  is 
not  too  strong  or  extravagant,  whereby  we  can 
sit  down  and  by  mutual  ccinceBsicms,  by  giving^ 
and  granting  to  one  side  and  the  other,  develop 
the  trade  between  (ireat  Britain  and  the  colonies 
to  the  mutual  advantage  of  all."  Exactly  what 
is  behind  that  declaration.  Sir  Wilfrid  l^auci^ 
will  probably  know  Vttet  \\\wvwW.  NsVtfci'iiQ.'i"^' 
era  have  gWeu^:\\e\T\■ft\Av■,\,VLV^.\^«■^^•i-^V«■■™' 
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ONLV  tliose  who  have  seen  und  stutlied  tlie 
CanadiuD  weat  know  how  thoroughly  the 
ideal  of  national  greatness  lias  taken  pOBsesBiou 
of  (Canada  within  the  laal  few  years.  From  Lake 
Superior  to  the  I'acific  tlien'  is  not  a  (.'anadiaii 
who  does  not  believe  that  the  twentieth  (Century 
ia  ('anada's  century.  The  western  (.'anndian  be- 
lieves that  the  measuiv  of  Canada's  possible 
greatness  is  to  be  found  in  the  rt'sourci-a  and 
spaciousness  of  the  west.  He  knows,  bf.'cauac  it 
is  his  own  country,  that  western  ('ana<la  has  tiie 
natural  elements  that  go  to  make  up  a  nation 
economically  great.  The  half-faith  of  other 
years  is  completely  gone,  and  has  been  replaced 
with  a  magnificent  belief  in  thiii  futui'o  of  the 
weat. 

The  immense  material  prosperity  of  tlio  Domin- 
ion, to  wliich  the  west  ao  largely  coutribiUes.  is 
reflected  in  the  iinijwrtionsot  the  foreign  trade. 
In  the  last  fisciil  year,  the  foivign  cummerce  of 
<'nnada  amountcil  to  t lT:i,ili)ii,iH)ii,  an  increaKe 
of  (111,(1(1(1,(11111  over  the  preceiiing  yeiir.  and  of 
♦■2:i;t,IHII).(HI(l  over  LslU.  The  imimrls  wtrn 
♦"J .");:. (Id (I, iH) (I.  rif  which  j;l4:;.(i(i(i.i)(Ki  w.-ie  fnuu 
the  I'liili'i]  Slatrs.  This  IJtlle  cuuiitry, — iitllu 
in  |H)|iiilatiott, — now  haa  ii  foreign  trade  onn- 
fifth  iiK  large  us  that  of  ihe  I'nited  >:tHtes.  which 
has  fourU'cn  tirues  il»  lurp-  u  )iopiiluti<iii.  This 
triule  til^'i  reflects  the  risiiifr  niition:il  eoiiscioua- 
iietiH.  for  Canada,  by  im-iitis  of  conittierciiLl  iigents 
thi>  world  over,  now  seeks  to  proiiinle  her  trade 
tjiiito  indejiendi-ntiy  of  the  gond  oflices  i.f  tli-' 
Jiritwh  voiamhir  »\»ttim. 


Theestablishmcnt  of  new  manufacturing  plants 

in  eastern  Canada,  very  largely  of  American  ori- 
gin, is  proceeding  at  a  marvelous  rate.  Brancliet 
of  American  houses  seeking  Canadian  trade  and 
ilesirinfj  tonvercome  tlic  tariff  tax  are  sjiringing 
up  like  mushrooms.  Tliis  season  has  witnessed 
the  reopening  of  the  great  Clergue  plants  at  the 
''Soo,"  the  ( intano  ]ii'ovincial  government  hav- 
ing e.\ten<icd  its  credit  to  the  assistance  of  thf 
reorganized  company,  and  five  hundred  tons  of 
steel  rail.>*  are  now  being  turned  out  there  daily 
to  provide  the  tracks  fio- thousamls  of  miles  of 
railway  that  an-  building  in  the  weat.  But  it  i« 
to  wi'Htern  Canada  thai  we  musi  turn  if  we  would 
know  the  full  extent  of  Canada's  recent  progress. 

THE    liKANO    TK[-\K    I-ACinC. 

This  year  hiis  brought  tin'  Dominion  govern- 
menfs  ofllcial  cummitment  to  the  Grand  TmiA 
Pacific  Kaihvay.  whicb  means  vastly  more  Iv 
western  ( 'jinmlii  than  to  the  east.  This  railway, 
a  child  "f  ihoCraiid  Trunk,  is  to  exU-mi  froni 
Munrton,  New  lirunsvvii'k.  to  some  point  on  the 
Piicilic.  probably  I'ort  Simpsi.n.  The  eighteen 
hundred  and  sevnty-five  miles  between  Monc- 
ton  and  Winuipetr  are  to  be  built  liy  the  gov- 
eriitiieni  and  leasc^d  to  the  lirand  Trunk  Pacific 
for  fifty  years  at  ii  iviital  of  ;!  per  cent,  of  tin- 
cost  after  the  first  seven  yeans.  At  the  end  of 
that  |M-riiii|  the  (iraud  Trunk  is  to  have  the  priv- 
ili'ge  of  ivncwin;;  the  lei.se.  for  another  fifty 
years,  i.ruvidinn  the  jriivi-niment  d-ws  not  wish 
Vi  o\n-raCe  the  niilwny  itself,      Frum  Winnipeg 
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t"  the  Kucky  MountaiuH,  the  government  guar- 
aiiii'es  tlirf^equartera  ot  tlic  bonii  issue,  the  limit 
of  tlie  guarantee  to  be  thirteen  thousand  dollars 
a  mile.  Through  the  mountains,  the  government 
guarantees  the  interest  on  threo-fourths  of  the 
l)ouJs,  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  Company  guar- 
anteeing the  other  fourth  ;  in  addition,  the  gov 
r-rnment  is  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  bonds  of 
this  part  of  the  line  for  seven  years.  A  thou- 
san<l  miles  of  this  new  transcontinental  railway 
will  be  in  the  prairie  country — the  great  wheat 
fountry.  It  will  give  access  to  millions  of  acres 
of  land  now  too  far  from  the  railway  to  be 
pi-i>fitably  cultivated  on  a  large  acale.  Lying 
from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  miles  north 
of  the  ( 'anadian  I'acific,  tiie  new  transcontinental 
will  entirely  avoid  the  arid  area  that  every  other 
transcontinental  in  North  America  encounters 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  From  Winnipeg  to 
Edmonton,  nine  hundred  miles,  the  new  road 
will  pasij  through  a  continuous  wheat  country, 
into  wliich  the  settlers  are  now  flocking  by  the 
thousands,  snapping  u]>  every  homestead  within 
twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  of  the  line,  or  where 
it  is  supposeii  to  U;  (there  are  found  different 
surveys),  and  eagtirly  buying  up  the  cheap  land 
in  private  possession.  Many  of  the  ohl-timers 
ileclare  that  the  Grand  Trunk  will  run  through 
the  best  ]>art  of  western  Canada,  and  yet  it  is 
preciai.'ly  the  part  that  is  as  yi-t  scarcely  touched 
by  i.-iviliaacion.  Haunted  by  a  fear  ot  the  north, 
the  settlers  nf  western  <'ana<la  have  had  an  in- 
clination  tostay  aearthf>hnunilary  line  :  hntnow. 
with  the  knowledge  that  the  climate  is  [H-rhaps 


niihier  to  the  north. — where  tlio  warm  winds 
from  the  Facitic  get  a  chance  to  cross  low  moun- 
tain barriers, — and  that  tfie  soil  is  at  least  as 
fertile,  a  great  wave  of  population  is  pouring 
into  the  Saskatchewan  valley.  Some  go  in  by. 
train  and  wagon  from  the  east,  some  journey  to 
Edmonton  and  descend  the  rushing  Saskatche- 
wan,— as  mighty  a  river  as  the  Missouri, — in 
Bcows  and  rafts. . 

OTHEK    RAILHOAn    DEVELOPMENT. 

Tho  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  is  still  on  paper, 
though  it  ia  potent  paper  ;  but  there  are  history- 
making  roads  building  three  miles  a  day  that 
are  scarcely  heard  of  in  the  United  States. 
With  little  fuss  and  feathers,  but  with  solid 
achievement,  the  ('anadian  Northern  is  driving 
its  main  line  across  the  prairies  and  plains  to 
Edmonton,  the  capital  of  the  north,  the  jamping- 
oS  place  of  the  fur  trade,  the  door  of  the  wilder- 
ness. Six  thousand  men  and  two  thousand 
teams  are  working  like  beavers  under  the  ex- 
ecutive direction  of  McKenzie  &  Mann,  a  firm 
of  Toronto  contractors  who  are  building  a  trans- 
cimtinental  of  their  own,  piecemeal,  starting  with 
nothingexce-ptunlimited  nerve  and  inexhaustible 
energy.  Already  the  rails  are  laid  to  Humboldt, 
four  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  northwest 
of  Winnipeg,  and  this  time  next  year  will  see 
thera  into  Edmonton,  thirteen  hundred  miles 
from  the  eastern  terminus  at  Port  Arthur,  on 
Lake  Superior.  Farther  north,  the  Canadian 
Northern  is  extending  its  line.  tvcAW  ^S.'fiA.'o*-* 
Prinee  M\«^rl„  iVtv-c  \i.wai\\e&  ».\\&.  Wv^  ' 
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nortli  of  tlie  hounds 

building;  sL'vcral  sliori 

at  various  ivjints  mi  its  Hysi.eiii,  the  miclous  of 

which  was  puri'hjisi'il  from  i}io  Northern  I'auilic 

Bcveral  years  ago. 

Tho  Caiiaiiian  I'ai'ific,  Oii>  national  line  of 
Canada,  ns  the  Union  Pacific  is  the  national 
line  of  the  United  States,  in  buikiing  vii^orouely 
on  branchi^s  in  Asainiliuia.  Manitoha.  and  Al- 
berta. It  has  not  the  s)ii;)iteEt  intention  of 
abandoning  the  rich  nortli  country  to  its  rivals. 
The  same  country  is  spcniling  twenty  million 
(lotlai-s  in  redufing  gi-aili-a  and  curvaturtsB  on 
ita  main  line  and  in  other  iM'ttermentiS.  Its 
earningB  from  operation  this  year  an-  forty-six 
million  dollaifi.  to  say  n'lthing  of  its  in(!oiiic 
from  its  great  land  grant,  which  still  contains 
twelve  million  acres. 

Altogether,  eighteen  hundred  inih'S  of  rail- 
way are  now  going  dvwn  in  the  prairies  and 
inountains  of  western  and  I'ai-ific  Canada  as  fast 
aa  money  and  men  can  do  the  work,  and  there 
are  thnie  lliousaml  miles  of  -'live  projects," 
Dot  counting  the  long  talked  of  railway  to  Hud- 
son's Day,  from  the  wheat  fields,  which,  rumor 
asserts,  the  Canadian  Northern  will  build  as 
Boon  as  its  engines  are  whistling  for  Edmonton. 
By  the  Hudson's  Itay  route,  the  distance  from 
the  wheat  fields  of  the  golden  west  to  Liver- 
pool will  be  reduced  a  thousand  miles.  Those 
who  believe  in  this  roule  declare  that  the  time 
is  coming  when  tlie  bulk  of  the  wheat  of  western 
Canada,  and  even  Bonn-  from  the  Northern 
States,  will  go  to  Europe  ri-i  an  inland  W!a  that 


.-  visitc.l  i>nly  by  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
loats  and  .\mcrican  whalers. 


Itapidlyas  the  railway,*  proceed,  they  canimi 
keep  up  with  the  settlers  who  come  in  evei- 
increasing  numbers  Trum  the  old  world,  eastern 
Cans'ia,  un>l  the  United  States.  The  most  in- 
teresting feature  <>f  this  population-movenieni 
is  the  -American  contribution.  Eight  yearaa|!<^ 
some  Hi  .\meric.Hns  moved  from  the  United 
States  to  I'nnada.  These  were  the  scouts  of  an 
army  that  now  croHsea  the  boimdary  in  a  fore* 
of  approximately  .'lO.OOO  a  year.  In  the  Gacal 
year  of  l!ill'2-l):!.  the  invading  Americans  num- 
bered 4;mhhi.  olliciallycounti'd  ;  for  the  flscat 
year  just  yrmt.  they  numlmred  46,000,  Tliou- 
sauds  of  Americiins  crosa  into  Canada  without 
being  counted.  Tlie  pii-tur<-ttiiue  prairie  schooner 
still  conveys  liind-seekerB  in  the  west.  Wan- 
derers in  prairie  Bchuom-rB  have  Wen  seen  tii 
Calgary,  in  Alberta,  two  thousand  miles  from 
their  starting  place  in  Iowa  and  Nebraska.  It 
was  thought  tliat  when  the  total  immigration 
into  Canada  reached  I'Js.llOO  year  Ijefore  last  it 
had  reached  its  maximuin,  but  last  year  added 
CiO.dOO  new-comers  to  the  population,  despite 
the  fact  that  one  of  the  world's  {>eriodical  tideii 
of  migration  is  again  ebliing.  Froiii  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  came  4rMlOil  hopeful  peoph'. 
tired  of  the  parsimony  and  scanty  doles  of  an 
old  civilization  to  the  unfavored  many,  seeking' 
the  generous  bount}-  of  a  new  land,  Over- 
crowdeil  Austna  contributed  7,22!i  :  t'lerraanv. 
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migrants  find 


■l.'M'i  ;  France  mid  Mclgiuiii,  2,392  ;  RiigBJa  and 
Finland.  2,«ll(i  ;  Scandinavia,  4,208,  and  Hi, 470 
i-aiiit  from  vuricnis  other  nations.  And  of  tliiB 
jiopulation  so  highly  deBii'ahlt?  at  least  t>0  ptr 
cent,  goes  on  to  the  farms.  Wliile  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  tliat  swarm  to  our  sliores 
Brek  the  great  cities,  for  thi'  most  |)art  the  bulk 
i>f  ('unada's  itriniigrauta  si>eed  from  tlie  Atlantic 
jii'iihoard  straight  Hcrodsi  the  continent  to  the 
rji'li  prajrii-s  that  luit  await  their  Midas  touch 
\i'  turn  to  golden  gmin. 

WHV  THE     AHKHTIANS    MOVE. 

Practically  all  of  the  A  mt 
ilieir  homes  in  thi^  cities.  1 
I'lirnis  of  the  west.  As  a  i^iusiderable  portion 
■  if  the  llritiah  immigration  lodges  in  eastern 
Tflmida.  the  Am<>rican  invnsion  looms  relatively 
la-ger  in  the  west  ttmn  it  is.  compared  with  the 
wIh'Io  human  influx  into  Canada.  Why  do 
these  .\merifans,  the  very  cream  of  the  farming 
papulation  ot  tlie  weultiiy  American  west,  seek 
iiiuncs  iu  a  foreign  iimnCry  t  liriedy,  tlie  an- 
.•iwer  is  to  be  found  in  the  lure  of  free  or  cheap 
lands  in  western  Canada  and  the  inducement  to 
turn  the  old  farm  into  easli  at  high  prices. 
Farms  in  Iowa  and  lllinuiA  are  wortli  from 
seventy-five  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dol- 
lars an  acre.  Farms  iuwescern  Canada  that  in 
liieir  virgin  state  will  produce  larger  crops  may 
!>e  had  for  the  taking  or  for  from  five  dollars  to 
fifteen  dollars  an  acre.  To  tliese  lands  turn 
ulso  the  American  tenant  farmer  and  tlie  hired 
nmn.  The  free  lands  in  the  humid  part  of  the 
republic's  west  are  gone,  Population  has  crowd- 
4-d  up  to  the  one  hundred  and  first  meridian. 
tbt>  general  western  limit  uf  the  humid  belt. 
I-tcyond  lies  the  cattle  cuuniry  and  irrigatiim. 


'J'he  A 


farmer  with  a  family  of  growing 
ni  sees  no  way  to  keep  the  family 
o  emigrate  to  the  last  free-land 


together 
country  c 

''the  last  west,"  So  he  sells  out,  moves  west. 
and  settles  his  sons  aioiind  him  ;  together,  they 
may  homestead  and  purchase  several  thousand 
acres.  They  will  put  this  cheap  land  into 
wheat,  plowing  with  traction  engines  that  drive, 
simultaneously,  nine  furrows  through  the  pri- 
meval sod.  They  may  reasonably  count  on 
twenty  bushels  to  the  acre.  wJiich  is  less  than  the 
Manitoba  average  for  more  than  twenty  years. 
In  years  of  high  prices  there  is  a  fortune  in  a 
single  crop,  (iood  farmers  sometimes  get  forty 
and  fifty  liushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre.  Think, 
what  such  yields  mean  in  these  days  of  dollar' 


The  situation  is  taken  advantage  of  by  the 
Canadian  government,  with  the  best  imniigration 
bureau  in  the  world,  which  has  fourteen  agen- 
cies in  the  principal  cities  oi.  the  west,  working 
ceaselessly  to  get  the  American  farmer  to  cross 
the  line  and  ''take,  a  look:"  hy  the  Canadian 
railways,  and  by  the  great  land  companies,-  the 
largest  of  which  are  controlled  and  managed 
by  Americans.  One  ot  these  companies  has 
twenty-five  hundred  ageuts  in  the  United  States. 
Between  .public  an<l  private  effort,  the  Ameri- 
can west  is  floofled  with  persuasive  "litera- 
ture "  describing  the  atti'actions  of  western  Can- 
ada, The  warmth  of  the  welcome  Americans 
and  American  capital  receive  in  western  Can- 
ada tends  to  keep  the  ball  rolling.  Ameri- 
cans and  Canadians  are  so  much  aUk*  ^.Vva-M  "Ons,*.-^ 
fraternize  wo^dvvlwWx   -^-eW  'wv  "0\\ve.  i,\>4"*>   w=■'^^> 
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rii<.-t.   Iliiiii.  Eii^liMli   and 


try. — imicli    li.-tivi 

C&na<liitii8.  h'urty-Bix  Smtes  ami  Terntorii'« 
contribute  to  Caiia'la'e  new  impuliiiion.  Min- 
ncBota  luade  tLc  list  ;  tlii-u  ooines  Nortli  Dakota. 
Other  States  that  send  many  Iionii'-at^ekcra  aru 
South  Dakota.  Jowa.  Nehro-ska,  Kaneast,  Wis- 
consin, Midiigan,  iJhio,  lUinuie,  Indians,  and 
Utah,  wlienct!  the  Mornions  are  migrating  in 
large  niiinberB  to  .Mlierta. 

A    BDUSTIFII.    WnKAT    CBOI". 

This  yuar,   Canada  West  lias  a  fine  crop  of 


s  siill 


t  Wii 


lipog,  Imt  lit  .M itinf a|i«li« 


riiisi'd  25  bushels  to 

•I!  than  HO.oiin.oon 

le.  and  tliere  was  a 

ihe    croii    is    half 

an  avi'rage  of 

approximately 

i  auctions  have 

iiida  of  faimers 

■e  and  Bold  tlirir 


wheat. 

the  acre,  or  a  tobU  ol'  in 
bushi'lH.  Then  ilie  rust  a 
temporary  fri;;lit,  but  no 
threslied  and  the  rej.KirtH 
about  17  bushels  to  the  acn-, 
*  a  «0,0O0.0O0-bushel  crop.  S 
liad  phenomenal  crogis.  'I'Ik 
have  average*!  23  busliels  to  thi 
wheat  for  fi-om  00  cents  to  a  dollar.  One  Man- 
itoba farmer  reCusi^d  to  ai-]]  liis  wheat  before  tt 
was  cut  on  an  e8timat«of  :(:t  biishclit  to  the  aero. 
Tliere  was  nearer  ■III.  'Diis  sanii^fanntir  bought 
his  land  four  years  ngo  for  (i.'i  an  aere  and  has 
juBt  sold  it  for  #l«.  One  farmer  had  -il  buBhois 
to  the  acnt  on  one  piece  and  :i7  buahcla  to  the 
acre  on  hiB  whole  farm.  Another  farmer  got 
JOJ-  busliels  to  tile  acre,  nnother  US,  another 
35,  ami  so  ou.  Onesohl  s.0((0  bushels  fur  Jl.o:; 
a  bushel. 

H')  much  lietter  did  western  Canada  fam  this 
year  ilmn  tlie  Nortli  western  Bpring-wlieat  States 
that  the  faniiersof  n< 


ha 
ted,< 


IJie  dui 
I'  the 


1  ha 


ed  V 


e.\t  Y 


ting  good  s<-cd  for  their  fields 
tA/s  n-fslvrn-Ctttmiiiiiu  wjieat  is 
ao  good  thisyi-ar  as  in  others. 


ada  reniit- 
ear  in  get- 


good,  thougli  not 
N...  1  hard  t^nide 


ndidate  for 

rowperity  is  not  all  told  i 


AVe 


the  tale  (.( 
flieat.  It  haw  r>().(i(Ki.OIKI  bnohels  of  oatP,  1(1.- 
OOd.OKO  liuahels  of  Imrley.  and  splendid  crops  oi 
potatoes,  fia.t,  rye,  and  vegetables.  It  will  8<-li 
♦  lO.ono.ftOo  worth  of  live  stock.  This  years 
agricultural  round-up  means  nt-arly  JitOjOo'UjOUO 
for  about  (iO.lnill  actual  farmers. 


ACTIVE    TOWS. 


ASD    CITIES. 


These  figuri'S  may  explain  the  prosperity  an'l 
growth  of  tlie  towns  and  cities.  Winnipeg  has 
seventy-five  thousand  people  and  is  aiiding 
fifteen  tliounand  a  year.  Her  people  believu 
she  will  have  half  a  million  in  l!i:iil.  This  year. 
u  exhilution,  which  viu 
idred  thousand  ]ieople. 
lew  wartihouses  and  job- 
itory  of  the  city's  solid 
lean  men  and  Americao 
'onsiderable  part  in  this 


she  had  the  Dorninio 
attended  bv  two  hu 
Bloek  after' block  of  i 
bing  storeit  tell  the  t 
progri'ss.  And  Amer 
ca]>ital  are  taking  a  < 
progrews,       'I'liR    CatiS' 


n  Pacific  Itailway  is 
i)  station  at  a  cost  of 
$1.2(J(MMi(i  ;  it  is  Bpending  $S(iO,(Mii)  on  nev 
shops  nml  varils,  said  to  be  the  largest  ia- 
divi.iual  railway  yards  in  the  world.  Tlie 
Canadian  Nordu'in  is  ]>lHnning  similar  iinprow- 
mcntB.  'Die  biiiUling  pertiiitB  for  this  vcar  in 
Winnipeg  will  »sigregate  *IU,000.()O(>.  "Winni- 
|ieg  iKiw  liaricJleH  mort'  wheat,  each  year,  tbaa 
any  other  city  on  the  continent  save  Minni-- 
apolis.  ThegrcHt  teniiiiial  elevators  are  not  here, 
however,  but  at  I'l.ri  .\rtlnir  and  Fort  William, 
on  iiiike  Superior,  where  the  elevator  capacity 
already  reaclies  sixteen  million  bushels  and  the 
largest  elevator  in  tlie  world  has  Ijoeu  Vniilt. 

.\l!  the  little  citi'^s  ,ind  towns  of  the  we«  are 
flourishing,  Uegiiiii.  the  Northwest  Territoriil 
cvv\rtt.aV- bus    six    ihouwind  people  and    is  erect- 
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aps  cai'li  iiKintli.  Tin-  pruniiee 
tlie  U'rnturieR  iiieunti  iiiuoh  tu 
;(.ti(>Triy  ia  promiHC-il  liy  Iwtli 
.-ii'tory  at  tlic  eli^c'tioiiH.  IViin;cj 
ri'il  ami  fifty  miles  nnitli  of 
tri'Kiitv  (if  a  rriilwHV  line  that 
Stri.'t'that  Iiiial)e,'ii'H..ttl.-,l  hy 
vcn,  eoimiilci-s  itBclf  otif  cif  the 
he  wiMit.  Ill  the  far  iionliwcst. 
't rati U'o till,  at  1)li^  tcniiilills  of 
ime  branch  .tf  tin-  fanadian  I'aciiio.  await  the 
inguf  theCana'liAii  Northern  and  the  I 


ingablockof  Ik. 
of  autononiv  foi 
Repiiia,— ami  a 


Hegina,  at  th 
runs  tlirongli 
Americanu  11 
comiDfi  cities 


Ilk  ra<uric. 


ml  .lis 


t  the  fill 


In  the 


heart  of  a  ricli  general  farming  region.  Kdnion- 
tun  cimntH  imtcii  <m  the  agricultural  riches  of 
the  liistant  I'enee  Kiver  Oiiniitry,  where  at  .'i!t 
degrees  north  latitude  the  wlieat  plant  flourishes 
und  beait)  lnmntifuUy.  To-day,  it  is  the  great 
deiwil  of  the  fur  trade  of  the  norili  country,  even 
to  llie  Arctic  Ocean,  Single  cai-s  of  furs  worth 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  are  oft<^n 
consigned  to  Montreal  from  Edmonton.  In  the 
two  towns,  there  are  now  nine  thousand  ]>eople. 
and  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars'  worth  of 
ImiMing  has  heen  done  this  year. 


To  the  south,  in  the  In^art  of  the  cattio  coun- 
try, lies  ( "algary,  solidly  built  of  stone  and  i-rick, 
iioasting  eleven  thousand  [icople  and  the  most 
nietropolitan    aspect    l>etw 


Igary  sets  grea 
inim-nse  irrigation  enter- 
.rise  the  Cana-lian  Paciflc 
Kiiilwayhashere  undertaken, 
riiis  jiart  of  the  west  neiKls 
rrigation  as  crop  insurance. 
hough  three  years  out  of 
ive  it  may  raise  good  cn)ps 
vithout  it.  The  railway 
:oin|iHny  ]ilans  to  s[Hmd  five 


the 


dolla. 


acres  of  its 
lands.^hy  far  the  largi'st  ir- 
rigation undertaking  in  all 
A  iiierica.  .\  main  canal  one 
liuudred  and  twenty  miles 
long  is  to  be  built,  and  work 
is  now  far  advanced  on  the 
first  section.  It  is  hoped  to 
have  water  on  four  hundred 
thousand  acres  of  land  hy 
next  fall.  .\n  American 
company  is  preparing  to 
sjwnd  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  on  a  sugar 
plant,  which  will  be  the  sec- 
ond largest  on  the  continent. 


to  utilize  the  sugar  beets  that  are  to  be  raised 
on  a  |«irt  of  these  irrigated  lands.  The  lands  will 
he  sold  at  a  nominal  price.  The  speculator  is  to 
be  barred  out.  and  actual  farmers  will  l>e  sought 
in  the  irrigated  n'gions  of  the  .American  West. 
.MtM'liciue  Hat.  in  western  Assinihoia,  with 
abundant  natural  gas  and  a  great  range  country,. 
is  proKpering.  Muo.'^e  Jaw.  at  the  junction  oL' 
the  .Soo-I'acific  and  the  (.'anadian  Pacific,  is  grow- 
ing rapidly.  Itrandon,  the  second  city  of  Manito- 
ba, has  spent  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars  in 
buildings  this  year.  I'ortage  la  Prairie,  the 
third  city  in  the  jirovince,  situated  in  one  of 
tlie  most  fertile  wheat  regions  in  America, 
shows  remarkable  growth, 

WHAT    THK     FfTURK    MAY    BRIKO. 

All  of  this  rapid  material  advance  raises  the 
ijuestion,  what  will  the  future  bring  ?  Ten  years 
ago,  the  maximum  wheat  crop  of  western  Can- 
ada was  20,00(>,<J()U  bushels.  In  1902,  it  waft 
(iT,UOll,000  l.msliels  ;  the  next  bumper  crop  will 
take  the  total  yield  of  wheat  to  lOO.OOO.OOlK 
bushels.  It  takes  1 1 T  miles  of  cars  to  handle  the- 
grain  grown  on  the  (.'anadian  Pacific  alone.  Ten 
years  ago,  the  acreage  devoteil  to  wheat  wa» 
1,0110.0(111  acres  ;  to-day,  it  is  3.500,000,  and  next 
year  it  will  Ijo  J.r.OO.OOO.  With  the  wholosak- 
huihling  of  railways  now  beginning,  the  area 
under  cultivation  should  increase  fully  as  rapidly 
in  the  next  decade  as  in  that  just  past,  liy 
191.5.  then,  there  will  be  about  ten  million  acres 
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.ills  will  pru1.uUy  11 


-rl  1 


way  1 


I  A  1.1 


■  Uke 
iiiilU 
I'at-cutiBuniption  of  tlm  I'nited  Stati-M 
iiviTtftki'S  irruduction,  iinleBS  the  United  StutcB 
should  %vy  the  light  and  remove  tlie  duty  on 
wheat.  In  tliat  case,  tlie  Northern  I'acific  and  the 
t  Jreat  Nfirthi-rn  would  at  onct;  exti-nd  their  lines 
into  wcHtern  ('nnada.  and  a  large  part  of  the 
('unadinn  wlieut  would  go  to  Minneapolis  and 
Dulutli  for  milling  or  exiH)rt.  The  farmers  of 
western  t'linada  would  welcome  the  resulting 
(.■■.iiip«;lition  (if  marki-ts. 

The  ti*i'nii'nd(ius  multiplicatiuu  of  the  wlieat- 
[ircjilHt'tiou  of  vri'stiTn  Canuda  which  will  take 
plai'e  iu  the  next  Crw  vfrars  is  not  iiki-lyseriously 
t..  diaturh  the  world's  niarkrtB,  The  United 
.■-^iiites  will  graduallv  ccasts  fx|nirtiiig  wheat,  and 
<  anada  will  as  griiduiiUv  lill  the  gap.  Tiie  pros- 
pect is.  therefore  thi.t  western  Cunada  uei-d  Imve 


no  fear  of  reiiiiciug  its  iucninc  [H-r  bushel  on  ac- 
count "f  its  increasing  cnnti'ilmtion  to  the  num- 
ber of  bushels.  If  this  prospect  ia  realized,  Im- 
migratiiin  into  wcst^'vn  Canada,  especially  from 
the  I'nited  States,  will  lie  w)  gitfatiy  stimulated 
tliat  within  half  a  generation  the  Canadian  west 
will  \n'  as  well  populated  us  Minnesota  and  tl|0 
Dakotasare  to-day.  It  will  tln>n  have  more  than 
three  million  people,  and  will  he  so  powerful  in 
the  Dominion  coum-ils.  by  reasim  of  its  i>opula- 
tion  and  wealth,  that  it  will  mh'  <  'anada.  Even- 
tually, all  the  great  ([uestionH  concerning  the  fu- 
ture relations  of  tlie  United  Slates  iind  Canada 
will  \m  settled,  so  far  ns  Cana<l»  is  concerned, 
between  I.Ake  SupL-ri<jr  and  the  Hocky  Moun- 
tains. One  day  the  valley  of  the  Saskatchewan 
will  mean  as  much  to  Canada  ajt  the  valley  of 
the  Mississippi  means  to  the  United  States  at 
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1!V   I'T.ORKNfK   K.    WINSI.OW. 


TllKi.r-s.>n.H'oftl.-Ar.-l.l.isIioi.offi.iii.'.l..irv 
loiLl  In  \\u-  s.-Ksi<.iis  ..f  til.'  I-:i>i>>.-(>|>iiI  li.'ll- 
oral  I'nnv.'iiijon.  in  i!<'siiiii.  Inst  moiitli.  uii  al^orli- 
injriiiUTi'si.  Hi'fiiiLii'  ;is  fTUi'st  iim'siioiisi- tothc 
invitation  i-i  tin-  iirfwiiiiif;  liisilioii  ot  thv  Aiin-ri- 
cnn  riuiri'h,  l>ut  tlio  atlractive  porsunalily  of 
Pr.  naviilsi'ii,  liis  ileiiuH-nitii-  wiiiplicity.  his'ilig- 
iiity.  liis  s]<ii-ilii;ility.  lii»  s|>niitaii(<ous  ailaptution 
to  AuiiTiciiii  inslitutinna.  uiailc  him  at  ^^nee  tin- 
gue«t  m>t  I'lily  i-f  tin'  cimvi'iifi. .n  Uit  .if  tin-  lity. 
anil  not  jjiii'tit  alone,  but  friftul. 

Tlio  I'onvi'iition  Unaii  on  tViolwi-  .">.  witli  a 
eoltMuii  t'jH'niiidr  suTvice.  ut  which  ovtT  eijtlity 
bishojHi.  with  tho  clerical  officials  of  the  two 
hu»e«>s  into  which  thf  convcntitin  is  diviiloii. 
^H*^.'Ullil^l  iho  jircal  chancel  of  Trinity  I'lini-ch, 
the  entire  KhIv  of  tlie  church  U'inp  allottiti  ti> 
the  (icicpites.  clerical  ami  lay  memlM-rs  of  the 
h>wer  honw,  the  n'lin'wntiiiives  of  over  sixty 
diweses,  nnil  of  twenty-one  iniiwiontiry  jiiris- 
iliclions.  Nearly  a  lhoii»aii<l  men  ^lartiHik  of 
(he  I'ommunioii.  ailmiuiatenHl  liy  the  Arch- 
liiBlui}!  of  I'anterhury  aiiil  Hishi'ii  Tuttle,  iireei.l- 
ing  bishi>|>  of  iho  Clinrch  in  the  I'niteii  Stiiles. 
niuhop  DiMine.  of  AlKany,  the  chosen  pivaiher. 
vm[)lmsi7.eil  the  n'siHinsilnlity  of  the  rr.itcst.tiit 
EpidOol^ai  Chiifi-L  in  the  mutter  of  Chrisiiiui 
unity,  aiii)  with  larire  liK'rality  urjreii  the  l^lmrch 
to  ai)v;tn<.H-  lowani  union  with  oilier  Christian 
boilti's  iu  a  si'iril  of  inc'.usivencss  rather  than 
i>t  esc^usiven.-s*. 

tViiowinp  the  servic^-s.  the  organization  ■■;■ 
the  Ilousie  of  IVpniics  resulleil  in  the  elecii.'U 
of  a  new  pr.-si.lcnt.  Dr.  Kan.i.-lph  H.  McKim.  ^-i 
WinhiniiU-n.  while  Uishon  Tmtlc  senior  i.ishop 
<^f  the' "i.Mrcl:  in oi\icr  of  c.  iisccr;ni..n.  suc.f.ie.l 
ihe  ve'...r!i";  \*  Hishop  t'iark.  lieci'.tse.i.  liish.ji 
LawTc:;  e.  o!  MasMchnsetts.  lnvaine  cliainuaii 
K-t  the  ■:■■:*,.  X  projvs;.!  to  makf  the  .fli.e  of 
pn-s:  i:;.i:  '•  >:>-.•  eliviivo  was  at  an  .ar'.v  viiite 
■     picl«r,'>.|;:e  scene 


isho 


;  IV 


llfl'llIKi'  »;»  . 
».f..|.oMsl  ne«  c, 
I'M^HVnla:-*!. 


i  until  the  lovr 
:.ir.i  «|>in  the  aul 
so  far  in   favor  n 

■  ■H'"t  stood  re«dy  t 
'i:s<'  legislate  in  il 
■n.  which  caased 
i-.e  tifiy  of  the  dell 
ws  :  -No  ministe 
ry.  shall  golemniz 
who  has  a  divorve< 
::  such  hgsbAnd  « 

■  any  cause  ftrialii; 
l-'<i  section  on  dis 
-  minister  believe 
sii'ranients    of   thi 

•  tbera-ise  than  ■ 
'  i-urch  alh*ws.  li 
:■ -til    cDsult   hi 
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.leulh  . 


unli'ps  the  applicftiits  be 


in  <laiiger 

for  a^lultei 


■  if  II  majority  i 
:ip|)»inu-<l    in    S 


cjionsor. 


L-  till!  Iimisi-  in  tlie  form 
eport  from  b.  gpi^cial  coiiiiiiiltce 
an  Kraiicisf",  Mr.  Francis  A. 
rivania,  WioK  its  most  prominent 
nority  report,  presented  by  tlm 
,  Parka,  of  New  York,  wlii(;li 
fur  the  purpose  of  simplifying  legislation  was 
iifliirward  witliilrawu,  ur^ed  tlio  cimtinuance. 
with  certain  aniundments,  of  the  pn'seut  canon, 
which  allows  remarriage  after  divorce  to  the  in- 
noeent  party  in  a  suit  for  adultery.  Ho  many  o[ 
tlie  prominent  nn;n  in  the  convention  made 
spceclieB  against  the  canon,  that  it  was  a  surprise 


wlie 


upon 


s  takfi 


.jf  the 


whole,  it  was  found  that  a  majority  of  the  v 
were  in  favor  of  its  ailuption.  the  vote  standing 
:;14  for  to  191  against.  This  was  merely  a  U-n 
tative  vote,  as  the  canon,  in  onler  to  bt'come  a 
law.  must  be  ]>assed  by  a  majority  of  th»  dioceses. 
voting  by  orders.  Thu  final  debute  liefore  the 
bouse  was  opened  by  Br,  Huntington,  of  New  • 
York,  speaking  for  the  minority.  His  claim 
that  th(.'  fi-tate  as  well  as  the  ( 'hurch  represented 
Uod  to  the  world,  and  that  both  should  move 
together  for  the  protection  of  the  home  anil  so- 


uuau  tit  Dtpalles.) 


iPresialnK  blBbiip  of  the  Cburrli  in  Die  United  atftles.) 

ciety.  waa  most  effective.  Judge  .Joseph  Packard. 
of  Baltimore,  was  a  speaker  on  the  same  side, 
whilo  for  the  majority  n-port  able  closing  ad- 
dresses were  made  by  Mr.  Francis  Lynde  Stet- 
son, of  New  York  ;  Mr,  T,  W.  Bagot,  and  Dr, 
Davenport,  .■\fter  joining  in  solemn  prayer  for 
guidance,  on  a  vote  taken  by  dioceses  and  or- 
ders, the  convention  voted  down  the  canon.  In 
the  clerical  vote  of  sixty-one  dioceses  voting. 
thiity  voted  aye.  twenty-one  nay.  and  ten  were 
divided.  A  divided  diocese  counting  in  the  neg- 
ative, the  motion  was  lost.  In  tlio  lay  order, 
but  fltty-five  dioceses  voted,  twenty-five  in  favor, 
twenty-four  against,  six  divided.  The  vote  was 
lost  by  one  diocese  in  the  clerical  and  three  in 
the  lay  order.* 

Tiie  opponents  of  the  new  canon  are  one 
with  its  advocates  in  their  estimation  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  leadership  of  the  Kpiacopal 
Church  in  the  elTort  to  safeguard  tlie  home  and 
protect  Society  from  the  evils  of  divorce  :  ihey 
differ  only  as  to  method. 

The  movement  for  a  more  stringent  divon-e 
law  has  been  inlluential  in  creating  a  healthful 
public  opinion,  and  by  a  niovemenl  recently  in- 
augurated the  Ep!Sco|)al  (.'hurch  has  secured  the 
aKsistance    of   several    Thristian    bodies    whose 
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<'|«i'KV  Will  III  iliK  lutim-  i^'fiiw  III  rt'iHiirry  jht- 
MiiiH  iliviiri'i'il    r<>i-  i-niiMi'it  oMiiT  (liiiti  Ilic  Inw  nf 

li.1.1     llll.lWH         A    ll.'W     .•..llUllill.-.',     t»    ( sist     of 

li|i>li»|in,  flfrrt>r iiikI  Ijimiu'II.  \vn»  «iiiii>iiiii'it 

III  Itiwitiii       li  uill   |ii-iiiiMii   tli<>  li>^islniiin's  in 

iIk'   ^iii- "  Slur.-?,  iitul  'I'l'irilnrii's  In  i-.msi.liT 

riK'  rvilh  »  i.>ii,>l,l    l.\   iIk'   l<t\  .ijv..r<-,-  liuv^.  nii.l 

l.Mi'l.ipl  Mi.'l<  l.--i=<l.in s  will  i-.'.lu.'.-liu>Ktiii- 

iil.>i'v|'<Mii>i.|.' »l>i.'li.livni' i:ivl..-L;n>ni.'.l. 

Ah   .■^.■l  lM.iil.lrs..t.,.-  .|n,., 
III.-  l'l»>i''I.K   h.iiii,..  Ims   -.v^:, 

ll'illK I>.'|.ilM.-.        \  .-.miliii ii|>l>.<ilil.>,l  ill 

iIk'  1 '..riii'iin.-ii  I..  <'.>ii»i.l.'r  llu- :i.lvis.iMIiiy 

|>..i'l.ul  ,i.ji,'...'h.  II11.I  tlir  .•..iiv.'Uti.'ii  vv.-ix  ^'lii.l 
I.)  ii.l.'j.r  til.'  r.-|...i'i  1,11.1  li.  -Iroi-  til.-  i.inii.T.  Tl..- 
iH'I'iiiiili'hl  ii.lv...i.l,'i.  i.f  till'  fliiiiiiii',  li.nv.'Vi-r. 
I)i'<iimlil   111  !i    tii'tt    r.'!<.<lutii>ii.  nrjtiim  ili.it    tin- 

w.ir.lH  t'l' >iniii  K|»»'.<im1  IhmIi-..|.|hhI  from  ili.' 

lilt.' I"": '•'■•  r™v-'i-ll.-k.    This,  !..>..« UN. Ii> 

,.*o,|  .If 

Tho  |ii-.'ih'>ili.'ii  1.1  iirvmi  tlio  ilJ.xvM'it  nf  tli.- 
rinm-li  i>iii>  |'!.'\iii.-.>x,  M-iilmi  l<iiHii)i>sitioi> brief 
.*v  ill.'  .ii.'.-.'v!in  .-.'itiL-ilN  nn.t  I.hi  1.«.«I  (or  iIk- 
»i<.nov«',  r.'in.-ii:ioii  m:.v  U'  soiiU-.l  in  iir-viiui;.! 
.-.MV;v«.'s   «,>  :«   j.,v.|,iii„-iil   Mil..i.-.'l   of  ,lis.-us- 

•w,--,   ;:.,•  v.:,:  ,'r  :v!.iv>,-mi.lloli.iiu,l  tW  liuiu 


H,.i:m.  ,.:  I...i.u,i*sl- 
■.*  w  lil.ijdoilitiii.-  It'j:;'^ 
-::;:;■■  r  <■'  Mil  jt-ot?  to  U- 


All.)    il 
>iivpr#i.i!i 


PRINCE    MIRSKY.   RUSSIA'S    NEW    MINISTER   OF 

THE    INTERIOR. 


)1V    HKKMAN    ROSKNTHAi.. 


THE  appoinlim'iii.  of  Priiii'i'  I'l-tcr  Dtnitne- 
vicli  Sviatofwlk-Miisky  us  Itussian  iiiinis- 
tfr  of  lh«  intnriiir  W  siiciveil  tlie  late  von  I'lelive 
teas  a  severe  blow  to  t)ip  ast't'iidi'iioy  of  that  ring 
of  reactionary  bureaucrats  wliiuli  of  late  years 
lias  been  Oominaiit  in  tbe  pnliticjil  nITairK  of  tlie 
•empire.  Tbe  Czar  has  evideully  U,um\  sufficient 
courage,  ti)  jui  rt  iaily 
liisentangle  himself  from 
the    intrigues    and    inttu- 

terrorists"  b'd  by  I'obii-. 
ilonoBteeS  and  somi-  of 
the  grand  dukes.  He  bas 
apparently  at  last  fully 
realized  tite  ilmigern  of 
tbe  disintegrating  [wlicy 
of  thePlelive.T.//»i.-.  The 
serious  reveifes  in  the  far 
East  and  the  alaruiing 
ilisturbances  in  the  in 
lerior  of  the  empire  have 
brought     Hussia    to    tbe 

which,  it  is  believed,  cau 
be  averted  by  the  appomt- 
ment  of  a  more  lilieral 
minister  with  a  blameless 


designated  the  wis 
autonomy  an  fooli 


Sviatopolk-Mirsky.  says 

the  writer  Struve  in  tiie 

'f.ii'obi-jli'Unie.    assumes 

PRINCE    PKTaa  STIATOPOLa-Ml 

the    duties  of    his    ofliee 

(Wh 

o  sncFeeda  the  late  i  on  Plehn 

iintlervery  trying circuni- 

mlnlMerotthelnt*rlor.( 

He  does  not  brinfi  with  him  the  weighty  authority 
of  C()unt  Ijoris  Melikoff,  the  reform-dictator  in  the 
reiKn  uf  AiexHuder  II..  who  had  won  iliKtinctton  aH  a 
litreat  general.  He  ix  not,  liiiwever.  a  Ntiipiil  reactionary 
like  his  predeceKKons  who,  with  their  wild  Aniatic 
iiiethmis  <liKap|>uitite<l  even  their  inaHter.  PobledonoHt- 
rtfff.  He  is  not  a  police  Ki'diiis  like  Plehve,  who  in 
defenliiig  the  hydra  of  terrurisni  inspired  it  with  new 
force,  which  finally  led  to  his  rnin. 

It  is  generally  agreeil  that  Sviatopolk-Mirsky 
is  a  good  man.  hitherto  lltth'  ktinvvn  to  tbe  po- 
litical world.  It  is  known,  however.  lliat  ho 
did  not  approve  of  the  agnri'ssivi-  speech  inoiie 
by  the  fzar  on   Janu.irv":{(t.   ]s:>.-,.  u-herein   he 


if  [he  zeniPtvos  for  wider 
incies.      In  some  circles. 
n  regarded  as  a  Liberal. 
Prince   Peter  Dinitrievicii  Sviatopolk-Mirsky 
was  born  in   1H.)T.  of  a  family  which  traces  its 
descent  from  Kurik,      His  father.  Prince  Dmitri 
Ivanovich,    was  a  well-known   general,  having 
distingnisJied     himsol  f 
in    the    Caucasus,  tbe 
Crimean  War,  and  in  the 
Turkish  war  of   1877-7*1. 
in  which   he  participated 
in  the  storming  of  Kars. 
Prince  Pt^ter  entered  the 
army     after     graduating 
from  tbe  Military  School 
of  Pages.      His    first   ap- 
jKiintmenl  was  to  the  regi- 
ment of  the  Imperial 
Hussars,  whence  Le  was 
transferred,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Turkish  war. 
to  the  staff  of  the    com- 
mander.in -chief   of   the 
Caucasian    Army.     He 
was  commended    by    his 
superiors  for  his  cool 
courage  in  various  battles, 
('ompleting  his  studies  iu 
the  Military  Academy  of 
St.    Petersburg,   he   was 
attached,  in  1881,  to  the 
staff  of  the  governor-gen- 
eral uf  the  Odessa  district. 
Subsequently   he  became 
a  regimental  commander,  and  in  1886  was  made 
chief  of  staff  of  tbe  third  grenadier  division.    In 
ISiij.  he  was  intrusted  with  administrative  work 
as  governor  of  Penza.     Two  years  later  be  was 
made  governor  "f  Yekaterinoslaf.      In  1900,  he 
became  assistant  minister  of  tbe  interior  and  com- 
mander of  a  special  corps  of  gendarmes.      In 
1  iMl'J.  the  prince  rireived  the  appointment  of  gov- 
ernor-general of  till'  northwestern  governments 
of  \'ilna,  Koviio.  ami  llrodno,  which  position  he 
retained  until  his  recent  promotion  to  the  min- 
istry of  the  interior.      His  record  m  his  various 
administrative  offices  sW-^iftVviwXuXw^^  ii\C\'i-^^ 
the    ci..iU\>\eTice   siiA>\    \Ve    ^-juxot    lA  xVc  ''i^'^ 
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Hence,  it  is  quite  clear  that  tlie  government,  in 
appointing  liim.  is  cndi-avuring  U>  rrtiate  an  at- 
inosphen!  of  conciliation  an<l  conci-Bsion. 

There  is  no  juetifi cation,  however,  for  tlie  as- 
sumption  that  Princo  Sviatojiolk-MirBky  may 
immediaU-ly  grant  roal  cunwBsiiin!*.  He  lias 
himself  r.-jVaioiily  nnnnunc.'.l  Lis  policy  (to  the 
correBitondent  of  tli.-  fH^  ■>■  l'-,;\)  to  the  ui.-iii- 
Ijers  of  till:  tir.-ss  at  \"ilnii.  iin.i  on  various  orca- 
sions  in  St.  I'l'ttrrwlnirg,  ami  lum  inu(Ii>  it  ipiili! 
clear  that  rixlii'iil  (rliang>'s  slioiil.l  nol  l>i>  ex- 
pecU-il.  M  th.>  siinif  tiim'.  it  will  lie  his  (!n- 
dPHVor  I"  niflki"  cIT'^ctive  tim  jirogr-imnie  ont- 
line.1  in  the  I'zars.  inanif.-sto  of  |-',.l,riiary  'iii, 
lU(i;f.  He  o.\|M'ols  t.i  curry  it  -ut  on  a  hrontl. 
Iioneiit.  ami  liU>ral  liiisis,  without  alTwiinK  the 
pnncipli's  of  thr'  t-xistinn  oitli'r  i^f  things, — 
moaninK  thi'rrliv  tin'  ]>rincipli's  of  unlocrHcv. 
According  tu  liim.  iht>  rnral  a:<senil>li.'S  (the 
zenistvoMl  inust  rcccivu  th''  urcntt-st  puMsiljlu 
freedom  ami  autonomy.  This  h<'  n^niirds  as 
the  beat  tm'ans  for  countenmting  ■■parliamen- 
tariem,"  which  is  ■■  utterly  unsnited  for  Russia.'' 
Concerning  the  .lews,  the  new  minister  has 
said  :  •■  1  ain  not  an  enemy  of  the  Jews,  yet  if 
we  ehonid  give  them  ei^uul  righlx  with  the 
Greek-Orthodox   Uu 


tain  too  much  importance."  For  the  ttme  be- 
ing, he  ('.xiM^cts  to  treat  th<tm  with  great  conad- 
eration.  ami  will  eB[>eiia!ly  endeavor  to  iraprora 
the  condition  of  the  Jewish  masses,  for  ■■the 
bi'St  resiiltfi  may  he  ohtitined  hy  good  treatment' 
Htj  alwi  Klaled  tliat  even  though  he  is  ever  ready 
to  fight  the  terrorists,  he  is  yet  a  friend  of  the 
students  and  willing  to  make  allowance  for 
youth  ft - 


From  ihi! 
prince  has  a 
Plehvesfon 


the  transfer  < 


,  ai'i'ountw.  it  ap]iears  that  the 
.-  disULissed  a  large  number  o( 
.dy-gmird  ;  that  he  lia:^  recalled 
■.  the  iiresideiit,  ami  jrilyiikOT. 
ler.  ..f  the  Ki'tiistvos  of  Tver. 
Iiy  I'lehve  for  reeoniinendiDg 
iiiiiey  jjnnit  from  llio  {.tarochial 
>r  the  eoiiimnnities,  and  that 
lie  lias  put  ii  slop  to  the  summary  ex[tu1sion  of 
Jews  frmii  ccrlain  villagi's.  Alter  a  careful  sur- 
vey of  tlie  entire  situiitiou,  however,  the  truth 
that  stands  out  most  ohviously  and  insistcntlT 
is  summed  up  in  the  statement  that,  notwith- 
standingindiLliitalilv  good  intentions,  Sviatopolh< 
Mirsky  will  not  he  al.le  to  effect  any  sul.atautial 
reforms  until  the  whole  Ifnssian  ruling  systvm 
is  changed — until  t!ie  autocracy  lius  been  super- 
seded hy  some  lorm  of  constitutional  gorernment. 


WHAT  THE    PEOPLE    READ    IN    HUNGARY. 

OF  Hungary  we  know  that,  although  a  mem-      famous  utatesman.  ;in<l.  a 
her  of  the  .\ustro-Huiigariaii  monarchy,      organ  of  Hungarian  eha 
«be  is  in  reality  an  independent,  self-governing      Jfir/np   is  the  lea^iiu;:  i 
state,  and  that  she  does  not  stand  liehind  otlier 
civilized  coninries  in    the   matter  of  progress.  ' 

The  intellectual  and  sentimental  life  of  the  Hun- 
garian i>eople  is  in  perfect  accord  with  the  inde- 
})endent,  national,  tx'litical  life  of  all  the  civil 
izeil  Wi.Hd,  under  the  same  conditions  which 
make  for  the  progress  and  welfnin  of  all  hh 
tions.  Of  the  present  state  of  llunirariaiL  cul- 
ture, a  graphu'  and  convimmg  proof  is  fiuiiislu'd 
hyihe  fact  that  the  cimntry  can  h..aM  .>r  lifly 
daily  ni-vvspapi-rs.  Iioth  iniiriiing  mid  evening. 
llmig'irv  has  also  ahoul  two  humln-.!  «...-klies 
dealing  with  i>oliiics  jU..ne,  as  w,41   as  others  <ie 
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IVHAT  THE  PEOPLE  READ  IN  HUNGARY. 


(|uire<l  fame  and  |j;l<>ry  fur  his  Journal,  anil  fur 
himself  as  author,  acientist,  uml  politician. 

Almost  all  the  great  dailies  an- publiahed  Id 
Ilin  capital.  Ilesliles  the  liiiilnpesti  llirlnp,  the 
most  priiiiiinentaretho  PesU  HirlnpiVcat  Nt-wa), 
which  supports  tlie  political  views  of  Daroii 
Ili'sider  lianflfy,  tlie  former  preinierof  Hungary  ; 
the  Az  Vjsd'j  (The  News),  being  the  organ  of 
Mm  present  prime  minister,  Count  Stephan 
■I'isza;  the  I'esh  \iijM  (Peat  Daily),  an  inde 
l)endent  pajier,  and  the  Mnfii/'ir  J/irlap  (Ilun- 
jrarian  N<-»'a).  which  is  liberal  in  politicB. 
The  Mfi'jij'irorszily  (Hungary),,  Budapest,  the 
J;'i/yriertes  (Cnity),  ami  the  Fw/yetUnsig  (Indo- 
pomlence)  are  di'voted  tu  the  independent  and 
so-culled  Kossuth  party  jiolitics.  The  Magyar 
AlliiM  (ITun^iai'ian  State)  is  stnmgly  conserva- 
tive, while  the  Alk-itmiinii  (Constitution)  rcpre 
sents  the  interests  of  tlie  People's  party,  or,  more 
i:orri>ctly.  tho  C'atiiolic  Church.  There  is  iilso  a 
journal  publifhed  in  luilmlf  of  the  I'l-olealant 
Church,  thi^  Ma'/i/ar  .Szo  (Hungarian  Word),  and 
uiiothi'r,  till-  ll<iz'"ik  (Our  Country),  which  pro- 
motes Bgrariiiu  interests.  In  BudajiCBt.  there 
lire  also  eunio  guud  journiils  edited  in  the  (Jer- 
tnan  langni^ife.  The  itiost  nutoworthy  nf  these 
is  the  lUl.r  1.1:;/./.  Other  well-known  (ierman 
jiai«:i-s  are  the  AVhis  l''sf.T  .h.nniul.  the  Twjhlnlt,  ■ 
l,nd  t)je   .\"."rv  /:.l<lisr/.rs   V..lksUolt. 

Among  the  jieriodii-als  dfvuted  to  literature, 
the  tollowinj;  are  worthy  "f  noH' :  the    V-'sd-- 
ndav  News),  over  lifty  ; 


lapt  vjmri  (^u 
ind  edited  bv  V<\ 


s  Xagy.  and  the  [j 


hlok  (New  Times).  The  latter  is  edited  by  Frank 
IlercKeg.  the  best  known  living  Hungarian  novel- 
ist, and  proliably  the  ablest  after  Jiikai.  The 
I'(isrf7na/Jt  UjiiAij  haa  the  support  of  the  older, 
the  Uj  hiok  that  of  the  younger,  literary  genera- 
tion. Both  of  these  periodicals  are  illustrated, 
and  are  excellently  printed.  Other  important 
periodicals  are  the  Hit  (The  Week),  edited  by 
the  celebrated  poet,  Joseph  Kiss;  the  JOvendo 
(Tho  Future),  the  Magyar  Gcviusz  (Hungarian 
Genius),  and  the  Ors^dg  V'/dg  (Coulitry  and 
World).  Of  the  Hungarian  monthly  periodicals, 
we  must  mention  the  Budaprsti  Szrmlc  (Budapest 
Review),  which  is  edited  by  the  noted  critic, 
Paul  (Jyulai.  who  ia  also  a  professor  of  the  Hun- 
garian AcRiieiiiy,  and  the  Mugyar  S!al6n  (Hun- 
garian Salon). 

The  Kiikas  Marlon  (Martin  llooster)  and  the 
BurnxzKvi  Jnnki  are  the  two  best  known  of  the 
Hungarian  comic  papers.  Tho  former  uaea  its 
ready  wit  against  the  party  in  power,  while  the 
latter  is  always  on  the  ■■  near  side  of  tlie  dough,'' 
— in  Imhalf  of  the  goverunienr.  The  name 
litirs.izfiii  Jiinkd  is  si:arcely  tniiislatahle  into 
Knglish,  hut  '-Pea  Size  .loliuny"  is  about  aa 
near  as  it  can  be  rendoivd. 

Besides  these  political,  litiimry,  and  comic 
papers,  there  are  numerous  others  in  Hungary 
<levotcd  to  all  kinds  of  professions,  to  the  trades, 
the  industnes.  etc.,  every  one  of  which  can  be 
rightfully  eonsidei-ed  as  c'luui  to  the  ror  res  goad- 
ing product  of  other  i;i>\viiWw*. 


RAILROAD  ACCIDENTS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


BY  EDWARD  A.   MOSELEY. 
(Secretary  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Coiniuission.) 


A  GLANCE  at  the  published  statistics  is  suf- 
ficient to  show  tliat  there  has  been  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  the  nuinbi^r  of  railroad  acci- 
dents since  1902,  but  a  mere  comparison  of 
totals  is  of  little  or  no  value.  AVhat  is  wanted 
is  a  statement  of  causes  and  some  practicable 
suggestions  concerning  remedies.  The  chief  ob- 
ject for  which  accident  statistics  are  gathered  is 
the  improvement  of  conditions, — the  indication 
of  such  remedial  measures  as  will  add  to  the 
safety  of  life  and  limb.  It  may  be  a  matter  of 
interest  to  the  statistician  to  know  that  the  total 
of  certain  classes  of  accidents  is  greater  or  less 
now  than  formerly,  but  such  information  pos- 
sesses little  interest  for  the  general  public.  W  hat 
the  public  wants  to  know  is  why  railroad  acci- 
dentB  are  increasing,  and  it  has  become  apparent 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  that 
the  great  thing  to  be  accomplished  by  its  statis- 
tics is  that  they  shall  indicate  that  why  with  suf- 
ficient clearness  to  suggest  a  remedy. 

On  March  3,  1901,  the  President  approved  an 
act  which  makes  it  *'the  duty  of  the  general 
manager,  superintendent,  or  other  proper  ofiBcer 
of  every,  common  carrier  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce  by  railroad  to  make  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  at  its  office  in  Washing- 


ton, D.  C.  a  monthly  report,  under  i.ath.  of  all 
collisions  of  trains,  or  whenj  any  train  or  pan 
of  a  train  accidentally  leaves  the  track,  and  of  ail 
accidents  which  may  occur  to  its  pas8«mger8.  or 
to  its  employees  w^hile  in  the  service  of  such  com- 
mon carrier  and  atrtually  on  duty,  which  report 
shall  state  the  nature  and  causes  then?of,  and  the 
circumstances  connected  therewith." 

Publication  of  the  causes  of  railway  accidents, 
as  reported  by  the  railroad  comjmnies  them- 
selves, places  the  salient  facts  ))ertaining  to 
them  before  the  people  and  affords  a  basis  for 
intelligent  action  in  the  introduction  of  reme- 
dies which  will  safeguard  the  lives  and  limbs  of 
travelers  and  employees  upon  railroads.  The 
commission,  therefore,  publishes  quarterly  bul- 
letins based  upon  these  monthly  reports,  la 
these  bulletins,  the  total  number  of  accidents  r«*- 
ported  in  each  quarter  is  given.  The  accidents 
are  separated  into  classes,  and  the  causes  of  the 
most  prominent  train  accidents  rejiorted  are 
given.  Twelve  of  these  quarterly  btilletins,  cov- 
ering the  years  ending  June  30,  190*2,  1903,  and 
1904,  have  already  been  published.  The  dassiti- 
cation  adopted  and  the  total  of  accidents  reported 
for  the  three  years  above  mentioned  are  shown 
in  the  following  table  : 


Nature  of  accident. 


OoUlsions 

perailmenti* 

lllaceltaneous  train  accidents  (ex- 
cluding the  above),  inc-ludints  loco- 
motive-boiler explosions 


Total  train  accidents. 


ConplinK  and  unconpling  cars 

While    doinK    other    work    about 

trains,  or  while  at  tending  switches 
Coming  in   contact  with  overhead 

bridges,  structures  at  side  of  track, 

etc 

Falling   from   cars  or  engines,  or 

while  getting  on  or  off 

Other  causes 


Total  (other  than   train  accl< 
dents) 


1908. 


Passengers. 


Tot^a  (all  classes). 


1 


130 
97 


167 


») 


136 


I 

9 


2,298 
1,194 


Employees. 


94 


3.586 


229 


43 
607 


38 

ijeso 

1,214 


2.jsa3 


143 

104 
587 


6,069 


1,S19 
2^16 


t 

9 


3.066 
1,380 


601 


5.046 


2,113 
3,566 

1,070 
6.867 


852      15.U49 


28,685 


39,711 


1903. 


Passengers. 


if 


118 
44 


164 


4 

119 


157 


9 

■«-i 
C 


2.H91 
1,458 


75 


4.424 


32 

1,335 
1,1H2 


an 


2,.'S49 
6.973 


Employees. 


561 
264 


3,781 
1,714 


19IM. 


Passengers.  ,    £mployec«. 


S 


70 

945 

mr* 

B,440 

25:i 

2,788 

14» 

5..V18 

166 
103 


1 


m  I      »02  : 


K78  I     8,(125 
l,l(i5      15.221 


2,338  I   32,5ft4 
34233  I   :i9,(MM 


3.3«J  ' 
1,422 


140 


i 

1 

^ 

3 

i£ 

G 

"^ 

* 

r 

464 

a.7a> 

2K5 

1.799 

270        4.W5 


95 

844 


1,551 


6.980 
278  3.441 
208        1Q,»1 


:tJ 


1,21(» 

1,517  TOO         9371 

1,582        1.221        Ujm 
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There  are  certain  accidents  wliich  occur  with 
more  or  less  regularity  and  frequency  on  rail- 
roads that  may  properly  be  called  unavoidable. 
Such  are  accidents  due  to  exceptional  elemental 
disturbances,  entirely  unexpected  landslides  or 
washouts,  want  of  ordinary  precaution  on  the 
part  of  passengers  or  employees,  malicious  tam- 
pering with  roadway  or  equipment,  broken  rails, 
etc.  Such  accidents  may  be  accepted  as  among 
the  ordinary  hazards  of  railroading  and  be  dis- 
missed from  our  reckoning.  We  deplore  the 
casualties  which  accompany  such  accidents,  just 
as  we  deplore  the  loss  of  life  that  accompanies 
the  destruction  of  a  ship  in  a  great  storm  at  sea, 
but  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other  we  know  that 
no  human  foresight  could  have  prevented  the 
casualty. 

There  are  casualties,  however,  which  are  fair- 
ly preventable,  and  against  the  occurrence  of 
which  travelers  and  employees  upon  railroads 
have  a  right  to  demand  protection.  When  we 
are  told,  therefore,  that  the  deaths  in  railroad 
accidents  increased  from  2,819  in  1902  to  3,554 
in  1903  and  3,787  in  1904, and  that  the  injuries 
increased  from  39,800  in  1902  to  45,977  in  1903 
and  51,343  in  1904,  it  is  important  for 'us  to 
know  whether  the  increase  was  due  to  prevent- 
able or  unpreventable  causes. 

Jt  will  be  observed  that  the  classification  in 
the  above  table  separates  the  train  accidents 
from  other  accidents.  This  is  an  important 
distinction,  as  among  the  train  accidents  prop- 
er, such  as  collisions  and  derailments,  will  l>e 
found  practically  all  the  fairly  preventable  ac 
cidents,  at  least  so  far  as  passengers  are  con- 
cerned. Roughly  speaking,  then,  and  consider- 
ing passengers  only,  we  may  say  that  the  train 
accidents  represent  the  preventable  class,  while 
the  other  accidents,  such  as  "  coming  in  contact 
with  overhead  bridges,  structures  at  the  side  of 
track,"  etc.,  <*  falling  from  cars  or  engines,  or 
while  getting  on  or  off,"  and  "other  causes" 
represent  the  unavoidable  accidents.  They  are 
generally  due  to  negligence  on  the  part  of  the 
victims  themselves.  This  separation  will  enable 
us  to  construct  the  following  table  : 


PreventAble 
accidents. 

Unpreventable 
accidents. 

Passen- 
gers 
killed. 

Passen- 
gers 
injured. 

Passen- 
gers 
kiUed. 

Passen- 
gers 
injured. 

1902 

m 

164 
270 

3,586 
4.424 
4,945 

136 
157 
150 

2,506 

1«B 

1904 

2.549 
3,182 

This  table  shows  that  the  greatest  increase  in 
the  deaths  and  injuries  to  passengers  during  the 


past  three  years  has  been  in  the  preventable 
class.  An  examination  of  individual  cases,  as 
reported  in  the  quarterly  bulletins,  will  disclose 
causes  and  help  to  indicate  remedies. 

THE    HUMAN    ELEMENT    IN    THE    PROBLEM. 

Take  item  2  in  Bulletin  No.  7,  for  the  quarter 
ending  March  31,  1903.  This  is  a  rear  collision 
in  which  7  persons  were  killed  and  7  injured. 
*'  A  passenger  train  ran  into  a  freight  train  ; 
personal  injuries  aggravated  by  fire  in  stoves  in 
cars.  A  brakeman  neglected  to  flag  passenger 
train  ;  had  been  a  train  brakeman  1 G  months." 
In  this  case,  it  is  apparent  that  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  safety  depended  upon  one  man, — the 
brakeman  who  neglected  to  flag.  It  would  seem 
that  a  properly  operated  block  system  would 
have  been  an  added  safeguard,  and  in  all 
probability  would  have  prevented  the  acci- 
dent. 

Item  8  is  a  rear  collision  resulting  in  4  deaths 
and  3  injuries,  which  occurred  in  spite  of  the 
block  system,  and  illustrates  how  greatly  the 
safety  of  trains  is  dependent  upon  the  vigilance 
and  strict  attention  to  duty  of  employees,  even 
where  the  most  approved  safety  devices  are  em- 
ployed. "Occurred  4  a.m.;  passenger  train 
ran  into  two  locomotives  coupled  together  ; 
clear  block  signal  wrongfully  given.  Signal 
man's  attention  being  momentarily  withdrawn 
from  his  signal  levers,  a  messenger  boy,  without 
authority,  cleared  the  signal.  Signal  man^s  age, 
19  years  10  months."  This  operator  was  young; 
and  obviously  of  little  experience.  He  un- 
doubtedly disobeyed  the  rules  of  the  company 
in  allowing  an  unauthorized  person  to  enter  the 
tower  and  have  access  to  the  signal  levers. 

Jtem  1 5  is  a  rear  collision  between  passenger 
trains,  resulting  in  23  deaths  and  85  injuries, 
which  also  occurred  in  spite  of  the  block  system, ' 
and  is  a  further  illustration  of  how  completely 
the  lives  of  passengers  are  in  the  hands  of  em- 
ployees. '<  Collision  on  long  tangent ;  night  j 
engineman,  running  very  fast,  disregarded  dis- 
tant and  home  block  signals,  also  three  red  lan- 
terns at  different  points.  This  engineman  wai 
killed.  His  eyesight  was  perfect  one  year  be- 
fore the  accident.  The  road  has  no  periodical 
examination  or  test  of  enginemen.*' 

The  engineer  had  had  ample  experience,  and 
his  record  was  good.  There  is  no  explanation 
of  his  neglect  to  obey  the  signals  except  an  un- 
confirmed newspaper  statement  that  before  he 
died  he  said  that  his  attention  had  been  drawn 
away  from  the  signals  by  some  trouble  with  an 
injector.  The  fireman  was  not  held  in  any  way 
responsible,  as  his  duty  wsa  «Xk  Vi\%  ^^^^^K\iS5^ 
required  \i\«  «u\i\xq  ^\.V6ii\i\o\i. 
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A    THIRD    MAN   ON   THE    ENGINE. 

To  permit  his  attention  to  bo  distracted  by  any 
troublo  with  an  injector  under  such  circum- 
■tancos  was  certainly  inexcusable  on  the  part  of 
the  engineer  ;  but  wliether  this  be  the  true  ex- 
planation or  not,  the  fact  remains  that  some  un- 
usual circumstance  caused  a  momentarily  fatal 
lapse  on  liis  part.  The  circumstances  in  this 
case  add  weight  to  the  argument,  which  has  been 
extensively  agitated  of  late  years,  for  three  men 
on  these  modern  high-speed  locomotives.  Many 
of  these  engines  are  so  constructed  that  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  extreme  difficulty  for  the  fireman  and  the 
engineer  to  communicate  with  each  other  while 
the  engine  is  running.  The  fireman  is  also  com- 
pelled to  devote  his  entire  attention  to  his  fire, 
and  must  Ik)  constantly  on  the  alert  in  order  to 
keep  steam  up  to  the  required  pressure.  He 
has  no  time  to  watch  the  signals,  nor  can  he 
note  the  actions  of  tYie  engineer,  and  under 
such  conditions  an  engineer  might  drop  dead  or 
meet  with  an  accident  that  would  disable  him 
for  the  performance  of  his  duties  without  the 
fireman  knowing  anything  about  it.  In  such  a 
ease,  the  train  could  easily  go  to  destruction  be- 
fore the  fireman  had  liad  an  oppoi*tunity  to 
Erevent  it.  With  a  third  man  on  the  engine, 
owever,  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  assist  the 
engineer  and  keep  a  lookout  for  signals,  this 
danger  would  be  averted.  It  is  fair  to  assume 
that  had  there  been  a  third  man  on  the  engine 
in  the  case  under  discussion,  this  terrible  acci- 
dent would  not  have  occurred. 

THE    BLOCK    SYSTEM. 

There  are  67  collisions  and  I  derailment 
noted  in  these  bulletins,  resulting  in  270  deaths 
and  734  injuries  to  passengers  and  employees, 
which  might  have  been  avoided  had  the  block 
system  been  in  use.  Twenty  collisions,  result- 
ing in  70  deaths  and  39  f  injuries  to  passengers 
and  employees,  occurred  where  the  block,  sys- 
tem was  in  use.  The  great  majority  of  these 
accidents  were  caused  by  the  negligence  of  em- 
ployees, either  in  giving  wrong  signals  or  in 
failing  to  observe  and  obey  signals  properly 
given.  Five  of  these  20  collisions,  however, 
resulting  in  i)  deaths  and  44  injuries,  occurred 
becauHo  the  rules  of  the  railroads  on  which  they 
took  place  did  not  nH]uin«  a  strict  interpreta- 
tion of  the  bl«>ck  system, — in  other  wonls,  the 
system  was  )>ermi88ive  instead  of  absolute,  ]H)r- 
iiiitting  two  trains  to  04*cu]>y  the  same  block  at 
the  same  time,  the  following  train  having  in- 
structions to  run  at  reduced  speed  and  keep  a 
lookout  for  the  preceding  train.  It  is  perhaps 
BomUnaM  to  tmy  tliMt  under  permissive  rules  the 


advantages  of  the  block  system  are  largely  neu- 
tralized. Such  rules  permit  the  movement  of  a 
greater  number  of  trains  over  a  given  section 
of  track  in  a  given  time  than  would  be  the  case 
were  the  absolute  block  system  in  use,  and  they 
may  be  necessary,  at  times,  to  prevent  conges- 
tion of  traffic,  but  wherever  permissive  blocking 
is  allowed  it  must  happen  that  a  great  measure 
of  the  protection  afforded  by  the  block  system 
is  destroyed. 

ERRORS    OF    TRAIN-DISPATCHERS. 

The  greatest  number  of  collisions  reported 
in  these  bulletins  were  due  to  failure  of  the  train- 
order  system  in  some  of  its  parts.  Dispatchers 
gave  wrong  orders,  or  failed  to  give  orders 
where  they  were  required  ;  operators  failed  to 
copy  orders  correctly,  or  did  not  deliver  orders 
that  should  have  been  delivered  ;  conductors 
and  engineers  misread,  misinterpreted,  over- 
looked, or  forgot  orders.  Seventy-five  accidents 
of  this  class  are  noted,  resulting  in  188  deaths 
and  828  injuries  to  passengers  and  employees. 
Many  of  the  most  distressing  collisions  that  have 
occurred  in  this  country  were  due  to  mistakes 
in  orders,  and  the  regularity  and  frequency  with 
which  such  accidents  occur  emphasize  the  neces- 
sity for  radical  improvement  in  the  methods  of 
handling  trains  by  telegraphic  orders  or  the 
abolition  of  the  train-order  system  entirely. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  4  of  the  above  75  col- 
lisions, resulting  in  14  deaths  and  84  injuries  to 
passengers  and  employees,  and  a  property  loss 
of  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  were 
due  to  identical  mistakes  in  reading  orders, — 
the  overlooking  of  "2nd*'  or  "Second."  The 
following  is  a  typical  example  of  this  sort  of 
error  :  "  Conductor  and  engineman  of  one  train 
misread  orders.  They  had  a  ^  1 9  '  order  against 
'Second  No.  1,*  but  read  it  'No.  1  ;*  engineman 
was  killed.  Being  on  form  19,  the  order  was 
not  read  by  the  operator  to  the  conductor  and 
engineman."  This  mistake  caused  a  butting 
collision  betwei^n  a  passenger  and  a  freight 
train,  in  which  4  persons  were  killed  and  60  in- 
jureii.  It  may  be  observeil  that  the  collision 
at  Warrensburg,  Mo.,  on  October  10,  in  which 
30  persons  were  killed  and  an  equal  number  ter- 
ribly injured,  was  another  instance  of  this  sort 
of  error.  Such  identical  errors  emphasize  the 
netni  of  soim»  change  in  the  sclieme  of  number- 
ing or  naming  trains  i>r  in  writing  the  numbers 
or  names  in  disputchers'  orders. 

A  collision  between  a  passenger  and  a  freight 
train,  in  which  T2  }.>ersons  were  killed  and  25 
injured,  was  du<'.  also,  to  misreading  orders. 
The  conductor  of  the  freight  train  read  1  hour 
and  *20  nxiuutes.  but  the  order  was  written  20 
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niinat«8.  CollisioDs  due  to  operators  copying  compel  employees  to  take  rest  unless  the  em- 
orders  wrongly  or  failing  to  deliver  ( 
DumerouB.  One  collision  was  due  t 
gineer  of  one  of  the  trains  misreading 
of  the  station  written  in  his  order.  M 
dispatchers  are  not  bo  numerous,  but 
several  cases  of  lap  orders  and  failure 
meeting-point. 

OTERWOBK^ED   TRAINHIN. 

The  following  cases  (rear  colJisiong 
in  five  deaths)  are  typical  of  a  condi 
cerning  which  there  has  been  much  i 
of  late  :  "Local  freight  standing  at 
12  hours  late  ;  no  flag  out  ;  weathe 
men  on  duty  25  hours  30  minutes."  ' 
man  failed  to  properly  control  speed  ; 
on  duty  22  hours,  with  5  hours'  rest  wi 
time."  "  Flagman,  who  had  been  oi 
hold  one  of  the  trains,  went  into  cabo< 
red  light ;  sat  down' to  warm  himself 
bis  clothes  ;   fell  asleep ;   had  beea  on 

It  ia  undeniable  that  many  of  the 
which  occur  are  largely  contributed 
directly  caused  by,  the  long  hours  of 
which  trainmen  are  subjected.  Could 
the  events  to  their  first  cause,  we  shou 
less  Hnd  that  many  of  those  cases  of  mi 
overlooking,  or  forgetting  orders  wee 
the  fact  that  wits  were  dulled  and  a 
numbed  by  lack  of  rest.  In  the  d 
wreck  at  Gleuwcod,  III.,  last  summer, 
a  large  number  of  excursionists  were  li 
injured  by  a  freight  train  running  in 
senger  train,  the  evidence  at  the  con 
quest  showed  thai  the  freight  engiaee 
the  officials  of  the  road  said,  "  disrfigar 
orders  and  acted  like  a  crazy  man  ") '. 
on  duty  more  than  twenty  hours.  In  i 
ing  on  this  case,  it  was  pertinently  sai 
of  the  Chicago  papers  that  "the  oEBcii 
company  might  as  well  fill  their  engii 
6remen  with  whiskey  or  drug  them  wi 
as  to  send  them  out  for  fifteen  and  i 
hours  of  continuous  work  expecting 
keep  their  heads,  apply  intelligently  th 
rules  of  the  road,  and  give  exact  obei 
all  orders. ' 

It  was  pointed  out  on  behalf  of  the 
in  this  Olenwood  case  that  the  compi 
permitted  employees  to  take  ten  hoars' 
they  had  been  on  duty  sixteen  hours 
universal  rule  with  railroad  companic 
niit  a  period  of  rest,  after  a  certain 
duty  before  employees  are  called  upon 
duty  again.  But  the  trouble  is  tbst  tl 
are  permissive,  not  mandaU^.     Thej 
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oonfroated  with  »  mass  of  purely  avoidable 
ounaltiea  it  ie  proper  to  ask  if  it  is  not  time  to 
call  a  halt  and  insist  on  the  introduction  of  such 
•afeguards  ae  will  reduce  such  caaaalties  to  a 
tninimiun,  even  though  it  may  result  in  a  lesaen- 
ing  of  the  cb&racteriBtic  hurry  and  bustle  with 
wiucb  Americans  are  accustomed  to  move  about 
from  place  to  place. 

THE   BBIT18H    STSTEM    OF   RBflDLATION. 

It  is  pertinent  to  inquire  if  the  time  has  not 
uriTod  for  a  mere  effective  system  of  railway 
regnlation,  following  the  example  of  Great 
Britain.  Under  the  Regulation  of  Railways  Act 
of  Great  Britain,  railway  companies  are  re- 
qsired  to  report  accidents  to  the  Board  of 
Kade,  ia  such  form  and  giving  such  particulars 
W  the  board  may  direct,  by  the  earliest  practi- 
eaUe  poet  after  the  accident  takes  place  ;  and, 
luthermore,  the  board  has  power  to  direct  that 
BOtiee  of  any  class  of  accidents  shall  be  sent  to 
Aem  by  telegraph  immediately  after  the  acci- 
talt  takes  place.  Theboordmaydirectaninquiry 
to-be  made  by  one  of  its  inspectors  into  the  cause 
«tuiy  accident,  and,  whenever  it  deems  necessary, 
tommy  call  in  experts  and  magistrates  to  assist  its 
fa^MCtor  io  making  a  more  formal  investiga- 
tios.  The  persons  holding  this  formal  investlga- 
tioB  have  all  the  powers  of  a  court  of  summary 
jorwdiction,  and  may  enter  and  inspect  places 
or  bsihliiiga,  require  the  attendance  of  persons 
■ad  answers  to  such  inquiries  as  they  see  fit  to 
auke,  enforce  the  production  of  books,  papers, 
■ad  documents,  administer  oaths,  and  are  gener- 
ally clothed  with  such  powers  as  will  enable 

*^ —  ' '  'I  the  facts.     The  inspectors  of  the 

je  persons  acting  with  them  in 
d  inquiries,  as  set  forth  above,  are 
ake  a  report  of  the  results  of  their 
to  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  the 
le  is  required  to  make  public  every 

impetent  for  the  Board  of  Trade  to 
ipector,  or  some  person  possessing 
il  knowledge,  to  assist  coroners  in 
fits  on  the  death  of  persons  killed 
sidents,  reports  of  such  inquests  to 
le  Board  of  Trade,  and  to  be  made 
'  manner  as  in  the  case  of  a. formal 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 


rigid  supervision  and  investigation  of  accident 
tends  to  promote  the  safety  of  both  travelei 
and  employees,  and  to  the  improvements  i 
operation  and  working  brought  about  by  the  re< 
ommendations  of  the  board,  as  a  result  of  tbet 
investigations,  may  be  attributed  a  great  sfaai 
of  the  comparative  immunity  from  serious  rai 
way  accidents  which  the  people  of  Great  Britoi 
enjoy. 

Id  this  connection  it  is  proper  to  say  that  tfa 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  made  n 
recent  comparisouB  between  the  accident  statii 
tics  of  the  United  States  and  those  of  foreig 
countries,  and  the  recent  statement  that  iu 
been  going  the  rounds  of  the  press,  purportin 
to  give  the  total  of  persons  killed  and  injured  o 
the  railroads  of  this  country  in  1904,  and  mal 
ing  comparisons  between  this  country  and  Orei 
Britain,  is  entirely  unauthorized.  Ilie  commii 
sion  has  made  no  such  comparisons,  and  the  onl; 
figures  for  1 904  that  have  yet  been  compiled  or 
those  appearing  in  this  article. 

PBOFOSED    RE  FOR  MB    IN    AlfEBIGAN    PBACTtOt. 

Summarizing  the  remedies  suggested  by  tb 
above  exhibit  of  causes,  they  are  : 

1 .  An  extension  of  the  block  system  as  rapidl; 
as  practicable,  and  its  strict  interpretation  oi 
lines  already  blocked. 

2.  A  radical  reform  in  the  train-order  syi 
tern  as  applied  to  single-track  roads,  or  its  se 
tire  abolition,  substituting  the  electric  staff  o 
tablet  system,  as  has  been  done  in  Great  Bril 
ain. 

3.  The  introduction  of  rigid  rules  goveminj 
the  hours  of  labor  of  railroad  employees  engage- 
in  train  service. 

4.  The  employment  of  a  third  man  on  d 
modem  high-speed  locomotives.  < 

5.  An  extension  of  the  practice  of  employinj 
two  conductors  on  heavy  high-speed  trains,  on 
to  look  after  the  running  of  the  train  exclusivel; 
and  the  other  to  look  after  the  tickets,  as  is  noi 
the  practice  on  several  of  the  tranacontinenti 
lines. 

G.  The  employment  of  only  ex[>erienced  mei 
in  responsible  positions. 

7.  An  extension  of  second,  third,  and  fonrtl 
track  mileage  as  rapidly  as  practicable,  to  ac 
commodate  the  growing  necessities  of  traffic- 
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EX-PRESIDENT    CLEVELAND    ON    THE    DEMOCRATIC 
CANDIDATE. 

A  STRONG  indorsement  of  the  candidacy  of 
Judge  Parker  from  the  pen  of  ex-Preai- 
dent  Cleveland  appears  in  the  November  num- 
ber of  Mc  Clare's  Mogaiine.  Mr.  Cleveland  begins 
his  article  with  the  statement  that  in  the  pres- 
ent campaign  the  peraonal  characteristics  of  the 
candidatee  occupy,  to  an  unusual  extent,  the 
thought  of  the  voters.  President  Roosevelt's 
administration  of  the  Presidential  office  is  passed 
over  with  the  remark  that  it  has  challenged 
"  the  anxious  reflections  of  millions  of  conserva- 
tive and  patriotic  voters,  who  neither  mistake 
sensational  ism  for  the  emphasis  of  lofty  Ameri- 
canism nor  have  I'eached  such  a  partisanship  as 
allows  them  to  satisfy  their  conception  of  the 
duty  of  suffrage  by  blind  obedience  to  party 
leadership."  It  follows  that  tho  necessary 
scrutiny  of  executive  conduct  which  results 
from  this  attitude  on  tho  part  of  the  opposition 
is  inevitably  accompanied  by  a  like  scrutiny  of 
the  mental  and  moral  traits  of  the  competing 
candidate. 

In  attempting  to  discover  the  qualities  of 
mind  and  heart  which  are  characteristic  of  the 
nominee  of  the  Democratic  party,  Mr,  Cleveland 
admits  that  no  evidence  derived  from  his  actual 
discharge  of  executive  duty  is  available,  but  he 
holds  that  abundant  proof  of  his  fitness  for  the 
Presidential  office  is  afforded  by  other  means  of 
information  which  are  at  hand.  Judge  Parker's 
intent  deliberation  in  reaching  conclusions,  and 
his  inherent  judicial  conservatism,  are  qualities 
of  mind  <'bo  distinctly  apparent  that  they  are 
at  once  seen  and  known  by  all  who  gain  the 
slightest  knowledge  of  the  man." 

A    FINK   LOYALTY    TO   DUTY. 

Mr.  Cleveland  further  states  that  he  has 
known  Judge  Parker  for  more .  than  twenty 
years,  and  that  his  first  impression  of  the  judge 
as  a  sincere,  honest,  and  able  man  has,  with  time 
and  observation,  grown  to  clear  and  undoubting 
conviction.  In  this  connection,  Mr.  Cleveland 
recalls  the  time  when  he  invited  Judge  Parker 
to  Washington  and  urged  him  to  accept  tho  po- 
sition of  First  Assistant  Postmaster- General, 
and  says  that  he  will  always  remember  with  ad- 
miration "the  fine  sense  of  duty  and  the  frank- 
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SENATOR  LODGE  ON  POPULAR  MISCONCEPTIONS  OF 

PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT. 


UP  to  the  closing  days  of  tho  campaign  tbe 
new8[)a(>er8  and  magazines  of  the  country 
continuod  to  devote  much  space  to  the  person- 
alities of  tho  candidates,  thus  illustrating  the 
truth  ot  ox-President  CMoveland's  observation 
recoixitni  i»n  tho  pn»coding  (>age.  In  McClures 
ifu^xi'Mc,  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  who  has 
long  l)een  the  intimate  friend  and  adviser  of 
Proaident  Roosevelt,  sets  forth  some  of  the 
Pre«ident*8  cliaractoristics  as  they  appeal  to  him, 
idmitting  at  the  outset  his  inability  to  depict 
tiie  character  of  a  man  who  has  lived  so  am- 
ply the  life  of  his  time,  has  known  humanity 
in  ao  many  phases,  and  has  so  many  sympathies 
and  interests.  In  attempting  to  give  an  impres- 
aion  of  President  Roosevelt,  Senator  Lodge 
prefers,  firsts  to  disperse  some  of  the  myths  and 
oonceptions  which,  he  says,  have  confused  the 
minds  of  some  very  honest  and  very  patriotic 
people,  and  have  even  troubled  persons  who  thor- 
onghly  Wlieve  in  the  President  and  fully 'intend 
to  vote  for  him. 

KOT   ▲    "rCVCRISHLT    ACTIVK  **    MAX. 

Aa  to  tlie  popular  idea  of  the  Presitient's 
*« Siren uousnesa,"  Mr  I^odge  shows  that  nothing 
could  be  more  ridiculous  than  the  idea  that  The- 
odora Roi^oevelt  leads  an  existence  of  feverish 
aftd  almoet  diseased  activity*  which,  if  not  ex- 
panded on  things  physical,  is  projected  on  public 
nftars.  The  rery  fact  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  has 
•ccooiplislied  the  extraordinary  amount  of  work 
vliich  he  baa  accomplished  in  the  past  twenty- 
tre  veart  shows  that  his  activitv  is  neither  fever- 
iab,  nor  abnomiaK  nor  diseAsed.  but  n^gulated 
nwl  controlled.  The  Pn»ident*s  daily  life,  says 
9asalor  Lo^lge.  does  not  differ  m  any  ri?spect 
Aron  that  of  any  other  very  busy  man  of  great 
r,  who  finds  rest  and  Mief.  not  only  in 
ontH>f-*Ux^r  life,  but  in  a  wide  and  ot^n- 
II  T««ding  of  lxx>lwL — -a  habit,  by  the 
may,  ^u«e  as  characteTistic  as  any  others,  but 
^Vhich  tbe  ncws|«per  critics  and  humorist:^ 
til  ns  little." 

NViraKK   RASH   \OK  hkapstroxo. 

For  iVe  other  widespread  misconception  of 
the  l^rvs^ieni  as  a  liv^lht^adtni.  rash,  and  im|Hil- 
aiTr  man.  thorv  •.#  ro  other  basis  than  tlie  youth* 
f\al  #i^^*h«^  and  writings  of  Mr  Rocd^velt^ 
vhen  he  wa*  barely  out  of  ci^Ilfge.  which  lacked 
ui  aM^racy  of  stateinenu  oc>cas)onaliy.  just  as 
«^(HiM  be  th^  case  with  any  \>>ung  man  We 
/^  ifM/^nsf  jmK'io'man.  says  Senator 


Lodge,  by  what  he  is,  not  by  what  he  may  have 
said  twenty  five  years  before,  honest  and  brave 
as  that  early  opinion  and  that  boyish  speech 
surely  were. 

It  is  President  Roosevelt^s  habit  to  act  quickly 
when  he  has  tliought  the  subject  out  thoroughly 
and  knows  what  he  means  to  do.  Once  having 
made  up  his  mind  as  to  what  is  right,  he  is  un- 
bending. But  no  man  has  been  in  the  White 
House  for  many  years,  asserts  Mr.  Lodge,  who 
is  so  ready  to  take  advice,  wlio  has  made  up  his 
mind  more  slowlv,  more  deliberatelv,  and  with 
more  consultation  than  President  Roosevelt.  No 
President,  in  my  observation,  has  ever  consulted 
with  the  leaders  of  the  party,  not  only  in  the 
House  and  the  Senate,  but  in  the  States  and  in 
the  press,  so  frequently  and  to  such  good  advan- 
tage, as  Mr.  Roosevelt,  although  a  favorite  charge 
is  that  he  is  headstrong  and  wishes  no  advisers. 

The  idea  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  reckless  and 
would  not  hesitate  to  plunge  the  country  into 
war  grows  very  largely,  in  Mr.  Lodge's  opin- 
ion, out  of  the  President's  passion  for  athletics 
and  for  more  or  less  dangerous  sports,  and 
from  the  fact  that  he  went  so  readily  and 
quickly  himself  as  a  soldier  into  the  war  with 
Spain.  From  these  facts,  however.  Mr.  Lodge 
reaches  the  opposite  conclusion  from  that  of 
the  President's  op(ionents.  A  man  who  has 
faced  danger,  either  in  hunting  or  in  war,  is 
the  very  last  man  to  put  other  men's  lives  in 
peril  without  the  sternest  necessity,  and  is  the 
first  man  to  feel  most  keenly  the  great  respon- 
sibility of  a  great  office  in  this  respect. 

THE    TTFICAL    AMERICAN. 

Senator  Loiige  enumerates  some  of  the  quali- 
ties which  mi^t  American  citizens  like  to  think 
peculiarly  American.  •*  We  of  the  United  States 
like  to  think  o:  the  tvi^ical  American  as  a  brave 
man  and  an  honest  n:an.  very  human,  with  no 
vain  pretense  of  infallibility.  We  would  have 
him  sia^.p!e  in  l.is  home  life :  democratic  in 
bis  way.  wi::.  ;i:e  highest  education  that  the 
world  can  c'-ve  :  kind  tv>  the  we^k.  tender  and 
loval  and  ;r;;e  :  r.ovt-r  ouarrelsome.  bat  never 
nfraid  to  nghi.  w:;.":  a  s:rocg.  sane  sense  of 
bnmor.  and  w:t::  a  siraiu  of  adventure  in  the 
bKxxi  which  we  s!:all  never  Cfsse  to  love  until 
lhi>se  ancestors  v  f  ou:^  wLo  conquered  a  conti- 
nent have  dr:f:t\i  a  c^xsi  deal  further  into  the 
past  than  is  the  oas^  iv-oay. "  la  enumerating 
thetse  qual:i:i\k  Mr  Lvxii^^  dev^-arvs  that  be  has 
de^rilW  The*.siore  Roosevelt 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE  MONTH. 
IF  A  PROHIBITIONIST  WERE  PRESIDENT. 


A  BRIEF  statement  of  tlie  practici 
to  the  government  and  the  peop 
United  States  which  would  follow  the 
of  the  Prohibition  ticket  at  the  polle  is 
Leslie's  Monthly  Magazine  for  November 
Silas  C.  Swallow,  the  Presidential  cand 
the  Prohibitioa  party.  Dr.  Swallow  t 
the  moral  and  religious  arguments  in 
prohibition  which  are  familiar  to  our 
It  is  hiB  economic  contention  which  w 
duce.  Prohibition,  he  declares,  would  ' 
from  the  arena  of  political  manipulai 
most  corrupt  and  corrupting  influence  ii 
can  politics."  He  believes  that  prohibit i( 
have  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  labor  ( 
He  says ; 

It  would  go  tar  toward  elimlnatiiig  tbe  o 
tween  labor  and  capital,  since  the  fourteen 
milliona  now  spent,  for  liquid  poison,  and  an  i 
equal  amount  Hpent  in  caring  for  the  prodi 
liquor  traffic,  would  be  used  to  purchase  th< 
rieH  of  life.  TbU  would  increase  largely  tbe  < 
the  (arm  and  tactorjr,  and  thus  increase  tlu 
for  farm  and  factory  labor.  It  would  stimo 
road-building  as  a  means  fortransporttug  Iht 
product.  The  Increased  demand  for  labor  wo 
a  corresponding  increase  in  wages  tbat  woul 
render  strikes  and  Igckonte  obsolete  relics  of 
barbarism.  Over-con  sumption  of  beer  and 
and  a  correspondlDg  under-consumptlon  of 


THE  UNITED  STATE 

ONE  of  the  significant  facts  in  coi 
with  Mexican  trade  is  tbat  onl 
one-half  of  Mexico's  imports  come  fi 
United  States,  while  of  her  exports 
three-fourths  come  to  this  country.  In 
contributed  to  the  October  number  of  tb 
Mr.  Morrell  W.  Qainea  gives  some  reast 
tbe  United  States  does  not  bold  a  larg 
of  Mexican  trade.  He  states  that  the 
run  Co  a  total  of  $75,000,000  a  year,  w 
imports  reach  nearly  tbe  same  amour 
trade  is  growing  rapidly  with  tbe  peat 
velopinent  of  the  nation's  resources,  ha 
creased  by  50  per  cent,  during  the  ] 
years.  The  most  noticeable  single  incre 
in  the  exportation  of  agricultural  prodi 
in  tbe  importation  of  fuel  and  machiner 
main  resource  of  the  country, — nam 
agriculture, — is  capable,  saysMr.  Oain^ 
mendous  further  growth.  Tbe  precious 
which  are  included  in  the  total  exports,  s 
Btitute  about  6U  per  cent,  of  tlie  whole. 
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Europe  for  the  more  profitable  and  valuable  part 
of  the  import  trade.  The  imports  that  do  come 
from  this  country  are  such  things  as  coal,  petro- 
leum and  its  products,  machinery,  railroad  ma- 
terials, and,  in  general,  articles  of  industrial 
consumption.  Europe,  on  the  other  hand,  sup- 
plies the  great  bulk  of  articles  of  personal  con- 
sumption, covering  the  main  body  of  merchan- 
dise subject  to  retail  handling, — the  dry  goods, 
liardware,  groceries,  jewelry,  etc.,  that  make  up 
tbe  ordinary  store  trade  of  the  nation.  Thus, 
the  TInited  States  sells  bulk  commodities  and 
eertain  other  articles  of  which  the  sales  can  be 
made  direct  to  the  ultimate  purchaser  or  distri- 
Imtion  effected  by  means  of  central  agencies, 
while  Europe  sells  the  things  in  connection  with 
which  handling  by  middlemen  is  required.  The 
internal  channels  of  the  trade,  therefore,  are  fed 
lh>m  European  sources. 

LONG    CREDITS   AND    LARGE   PROFITS. 

The  European  ascendency  in  Mexico,  says  Mr. 
Qftines,  is  not  due  to  industrial  superiority.  It 
from  a  superior  adaptation  to  the  financial 
of  the  Mexican  trade,  in  part,  and  in  part 
nBrmh  a  vastly  more  effective  sales- organisation 
in  the  country  itself.  It  is  said  that  the  Mexican 
tmde  yields  a  net  margin  out  of  the  final  retail 
adiing  price  that  is  from  two  to  five  times  what 
we  are  accustomed  to  in  the  Uni^  States.  The 
moat  striking  features  of  the  retail  trade,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Oaines,  are  the  long  credits  allowed 
laeustomers  and  the  high  margin  of  profit.  Col- 
ketion  in  that  country  is  not  pressed  for  six  or 
mgltil  months,  or  even  more.  The  patrons  of  the 
hstgB  importing  houses  are  still  exclusively  o{ 
Ihn  gentry,  the  middle  class  not  having  as  yet 
bneome  very  important  as  a  purchasing  factor. 
AiB  fact,  of  course,  tends  to  mam  tain  large 
|Mlilrflt8|  a  tendency  which  has  been  materially 


aided  by  the  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  siivwr 
currency.  In  Europe,  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining  elastic  credit,  since  the  reputation  of 
Mexican  commercial  houses  for  solidity  is  ab- 
solute. Almost  without  exception,  the  managers 
and  owners  of  these  houses  are  Europeans,  and 
are  in  touch  with  their  own  countrymen  abroad. 
Germany  sells  goods  to  Mexico  on  six  months* 
time,  with  2  per  cent,  off  for  cash,  giving  per- 
mission to  renew  for  successive  periods  of  six 
months,  at  6  per  cent,  per  annum,  with  interest 
France  and  Spain  adopt  practically  the  same 
course. 

AN    AMERICAN    MERCANTILE    BANK. 

If  the  United  States  is  to  compete  succeBsfully 
with  European  countries  for  Mexican  trade,  this 
question  of  credit  will  be  the  first  to  be  con- 
sidered.    Mr.  Gaines  shows  that  there  are  two 
ways  in  which  tli^  necessary  amplification  of 
American  credit  in  Mexico  might  be  Becurad. 
One  is  to  follow  the  example  of  Europe  and 
establish    American     importing    concemn,    or 
branch  houses,   that  can   call   upon    A  in»r%lMI' 
money   and    American   banking    to   tbit  lli)tf^ 
degree   that   European    houses  can   call  ilHJh 
Europe.     The  other  is  to  organize  a  m^rt^Sfm 
bank   which  will    be    prepared   to   gnpp^jlfe 
Mexico,  the  additional  credit*  that  the  jdHIr 
and  retailer  alike  stand  in  need  of.    This  odpotf ' 
method  is  the  one  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Wt. 
Gaines,  should  be  taken  up  by  American  ca^pitaL 
With  such  a  bank  once  established,  or  an  eziil* 
ing  bank  strengthened  in  such  a  way  thnt  the 
American  can  get  the  same  amount  of  aooon* 
modation  that  the  other  nationalitieB  enj<rf  <p 
their  various  personal  connections,  it  is  b^iavai 
that  a  veritable  revolution  in  the  Mexican  trada 
would  be  inaugurated.     The  bank  itself  would 
beyond  a  doubt  prove  extremely  profitable. 


A  REVIVAL  OF  ANCIENT  ARTILLERY. 


WE  have  reaurrected  and  played  Greek  and 
Roman  dramas  ;  recently  Smith  College 
liwi  essayed  a  Hindu  one.  Our  circuses  and 
]i^[K>dromeB  reproduce  the  Roman  chariot  race, 
and  modem  times  as  well  as  ancient  have  their 
Olynipic  games, — all  to  "  see  how  it  is  ourselves." 
Baoantly,  at  Metz,  Germany,  on  the  same  prin- 
eiple^  they  have  been  reconstructing  and  experi- 
MmUng  with  ancient  artillery.  Cher  Land  und 
$fm  (Stoltgart),  in  describing  the  trial,  says : 

2i»ni  anelenta  nnd  big  goBs  in  pltehed  battles  as  well 
n^  Mad  knowkdg^  of  thnm  from  Um 


Greeks.  Catapults,  indeed,  are  said  to  have  been  in- 
vented by  the  Syrians.  The  heavy  artillery  of  the 
Greeks  was  divided,  according  to  the  missUes,  into 
arrow  artillery  and  stone -throwers,  both,  generally 
speaking,  crossbows  in  great  measure,  which  were  bent 
by  means  of  special  appliances.  With  the  Romanii|  the 
general  name  for  the  big  guns  was  tormenta^  becanae 
they  manifested  their  strength  by  means  of  twisted 
ropes  (torquercj.  Besides  the  caiap^Mm  and  iMilliici 
were  found  so-called  onagri  (l,e.,  ^*wild  aeaes")  and 
toorpUmes  (**  scorpions  ^).  In  teresting  reoonstmctloiMi 
of  these  antique  projecting-engines  have  recently 
made  by  Mi^r  Schramm,  of  the  Saxon  Twelflli 
Artillery^  with  great  knowledge  of  the  snbiect ;  anddar^ 
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ing  the  recent  visit  of  the  imperial  governor,  the  Prince 
ot  Hohenlohe-Laogeabarg,  a  triftl-shootlng  wttfa  the 
old  war  tools  took  place  on  the  old  pioneer  drill-ground 
Ht  Metz.  The  shooting  showed  quite  aurprialDg  results. 
Even  the  little  onager,  which  had  at  first  occBaionall; 
raJHRed  fire,  scattered  its  balls  promptly  and  sately  at  A 
dlxtauceof  about  odc  hundred  and  Btty  meten  [« little 
lexH  than  Ave  hundred  feet]. 

TLe   reconstructed   guns  and  their  perforiii- 


ances  received  the  fall  approral  of  the  goTamor, 
who  ezpreBsed  himself  to  the  effect  that,  in 
the  Kaiser's  opinion,  these  engines  would  cer- 
tainly be  a  very  valuable  acquisition  for  the 
Saalburg,  the  old  Roman  frontier  fort  near  Horn- 
bnrg,  which  Emperor  William  II.  has  recently 
had  rebuilt  on  the  ancient  plans,  and  whicli  he 
dedicated  two  years  ago. 


SEVKN    MONTHS  OF  WAR:  A  RUSSIAN  VIEW. 


COMMENTING  on  the  un preparedness  of 
Russia  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and  on 
the  significant  reverses  on  land  and  sea,  the 
Russkiiyii  Vieilomo.li I,  the  liberal  journal  of  Mos 


Rusbia;    "The    wretched    little   creatureBl     It    will   b« 
From  La  SUAotuIM  (ParJB). 

COW,  admits  that  Japan  was  for  the  most  part 
successful  in  carrying  out  lier  military  plans 
during  the  seven  months  of  the  campaign.  The 
remains  of  the  Russian  fleet  still  at  Fort  Artliur 
is  evidently  doomed  to  destruction,  says  the 
ViedomosU,  "  for  it  vrill  hardly  succeed  in  escap- 


ing from  Togo's  powerful  squadron ;  and  if  Port 
Arthur  is  to  fall,  the  best  that  may  be  hoped  for 
the  vessels  is  that  they  will  be  scuttled  or  blown 
up  to  keep  them  from  falling  into  the  hands  ot 
the  enemy."  Tbe  part  to  be  played  by  the 
Baltic  fleet,  which  is  at  last  starting  on  its  voy- 
age, is  for  the  future  to  decide,  but,  mean- 
while, it  must  be  admitted  that  "the  Japanese 
have  succeeded  in  carrying  out  their  immediate 
plans,  and  that  the  first  phase  of  the  war  haa  in 
every  respect  proved  unsuccessful  for  Russia." 

Theae  failures  on  Russia's  part  may  be  ac- 
counted for,  this  Moscow  journal  continues,  by 
circumstances  "unfortunate  for  us."  Russia 
wu  unprepared  for  the  war. 

The  Rnnlan  armies  encauntarad  forces  stronger  botli 
on  land  and  sea ;  and.  Anally,  we  were  handicapped  bjr 
our  great  distance  f  ram  the  field  of  operations.  We  can 
do  nothing  against  such  overwhelming  odds,  and  nutj 
only  hope  tor  a  more  propitious  future.  We  have  But- 
tered a  great  affliction,  which  we  must  bear  patiently 
and  bravely.  But  every  MrlousexperleDceshould  teach 
someth log,— should  emphasixe  the  faults  that  hare  he- 
come  apparent.  In  this  respect  this  lesson  contains 
mDch  that  is  instructive  for  Russia. 

Examining  in  greater  detail  the  military  status 
of  the  two  powers  in  the  far  East  immediately 
before  the  war,  the  Viedomosfi  cornea  to  concla- 
sions  not  at  all  flattering  to  the  Russian  Govern- 
raedt.  It  finds  on  Russia's  part  a  scant  military 
equipment  in  the  far  East,  "a  shocking  igno- 
rance of  Japan's  resources,  an  inexcusable  con- 
tempt for  Japan's  army  and  navy,"  and  on 
Japan's  part,  years  of  careful  preparation,  etndy, 
and  organization. 

Compared  with  this  ezhaostive  study  of  everptiilng 
the  knowledge  ot  which  was  indispensable  to  Japan  tor 
a  successful  Etrnggle  with  Russia,  we  hardly  paaseaaed 
any  exact  InfomiBtlon  about  Japan,  her  military  fmoM, 
her  resources,  the  attitude  and  spirit  ot  her  people.  In 
the  well-known  book  on  Japan  by  Colonel  BognslavaU 
(ItKM),  who  had  at  his  disposal  tbe  intormation  of  our 
general  staff,  it  is  stated  that  Japan's  army,  inclndinf 
the  reserves,  nnrobers  9SI,B00  men  ;  that  the  ca-ialfct 
numbers  only  10,000  nwn,Kn4  V'oaii.'vX.Vkv^""-''*'^'** 
artillery  taaa  on^  W*  soroki  a*^  ^'    '   "" "  ■"      ^"^-a- 


I,  \x«.  \»irt««*i^ 
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nhar(4  nttly  1».000  Amq.  Id  reality,  Japan 
■RBT  ol  900.ono  men  iu  Uancharia.  She  lia« 
whh  pKid  _A.iistra)lan  hoises,  and  her  artll- 
lek  more  unmrfuas.  Aside  (rom  the  secrecy 
tn-  .lapsn  iu  militsry  mature,  Russia  was  also 
1  fmm  (WrariDiz  I  fae  accessary  intormatlon  by 
««.  IB  Raw**,  of  BtndeDta  of  Japan.  The  num- 
w>«>»kiKTlBi:  Jap«neeeisTery11mIted.  There 
iDe&'>«<  BTi«9>iaii  interpreters  for  the  army,  to 
uc  ,if  {K--^^«  wbo  coald  mingle  in  Japanese 
e  <rKi.  ;misb.    ;a  case  of  Deceasity,   for  Japa- 


^_^*  of  ibe  t'Diversity  of  St. 

u^  mi  r^arvbvrfe.  bat  failed  to  Qod  any. 

1".-,'  ■t.ffi'  srct*  ibat  EtroD^  t^fforts  be 
;  ■■r>a.->T  a  i^«i_T  c-f  men  familiar  willi  tbe 
'*  iai-iTiA^ecL  and  its  life.  As  to  the  cam 
i;m-.I.  :;  coiinsela  tlie  BiraiuiDg  of  every 
.;<  U-kt-r  ^;-  far  lost  lime,  lo  inorease  the 
^  Muit-^srla  hdiiI  it«  nutuWrs  are  greater 
L'.H»    i'  ::.e  Japanese.     In  th»  way  it 

■jBi-.'iM-  ;<»»;'.■>,  not  only  to  stup  their 
i:   i-c:  maalA-  lo  a««uiue  tlie  nffengive. 

(v  all  ««TiBi«d  That  tbe  teftifoneniclits  will 
tuu  ucr  amy  will  becum 
'  ■^■]'T  '  '  '  annj.  aod  that  it  i 
Inll  etmriaataeM  at  lt>  snpeHiwity.  .  .  .  The 
«fU  »«waatiBf  witk  iniereM  lb*  oaironie  ot 
rilHH  eu^mle.  in  whirl)  Japan  i«  appMRally 
(  in  oidrr  10  attain 


u'^ivcreaee'llcfitkaowled^oftheJBiwneHe 

~    ~ii4  IjtcTstaiv.    It  was  reported  Id  our 

li^^T  thai  the  government,  (eetlug  the 

J   ' ■ — 1.  aought    them    in    the 


a  w\\\ 


probably  be  abed  ere  tbe  pressnre  of  thia  new  wofld 
power  Is  relieved  and  she  Is  compelled  to  modarat*  her 
demaada. 

As  to' peace  terms,  the  Moscow  journal  '-can 
not  but  wish  that  the  conditions  of  the  w  be 
Boon  modified  in  Russia's  favor  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  she  be  placed  in  a  position  to  consider 
the  ceBsation  of  hostilities  and  the  discussion  of 
the  peace  teruis." 

But  every  N>dy  realiiea  that 
until  Russia  aecurva  a  decidad 
advantage  in  the  coming  new 
phase  of  the  war  the  conclorioa 
of  peace  is  entirely  oat  of  the 
question.  Let  us  hope  for  tbe 
moment  when  there  will  appor 
to  us  the  hope  In  the  possibility 
of  a  peaceful  termination  of  tlw 
bloody  struggle  on  conditions  ac- 
ceptable to  both  conutries  and 
cotnpatible  with  the  dignity  and 
tbe  vital  Intereata  of  Rumla.  All 
Russia  will  breathe  mora  freely 
wbeu  tbla  opportanlty  eoaia  at 
last,  whan  1^  will  be  rclie*^ 
from  the  aafferlng  and  c*fe  In- 
flicted by  the  war,  when  th  tartar 
Bast"  will  oeaae  to  be  «  Motab 
coDHuniing  the  blood  and  the 
savings  of  our  nation,  wbcK  *« 
shall  again  be  enabled  to  teke 
upaur  important  prodoctlTana- 
dertaklnga,  and.  with  a  etaarcr 
couscloDsness  of  onr  backwaid- 
nesa,  our  failing  onr  naTliWMl 
needs,  in  the  friendly  coOlMM- 
tlou  of  the  people  and  tha  |ot- 
em  meat  to  stRngthen  oar  woA 
ol  prQgr«s»o  indlspeo^btelont 
in  order  to  raise  the  level  of  prosperity  and  enli^lw- 
meoc  iu  oar  nation. 

A  DIacuaaion  of  tha  GampalBn. 

In  another  issue,  the  \'ieilomo9ii  discuMcs  tlw 
Rasaian  plan  of  campaign  for  1904.  Earopatkii 
was  to  drive  the  Japanese  to  tbe  P«ci6c,  while 
Lineviob  was  to  descend  from  VladiToetok  «nd 
threaten  the  Japanese  in  Korea.  Thu  plan  of 
the  general  staff  was  similar  to  tliat  of  the  I'nioB 
armies  of  Grant  and  Sherman.  BuL  sars  tbe 
Virdvniofti.  Linevich's  campaign  m  northMatera 
Korea  has  not  th'en  crowned  w;tb  surcets.  thu 
far.  and  Ins  vaD}.'uar\i  of  iwo  thousand  men  and 
SIX  puns  has  relr.-aie^l  10  the  north. 

The  faadamental  cnuseof  ifaiii  failaiv  in  conefqacaer 
ot  which  weaia«l  rrnnunce  the  hope  otflniahiv  the  war 
within  tbe  present  rt«r  is  the  same  that  hi  inighl  a^Hl 

onrnpvenMciDibe  flrst  partof  tbewarotisn. s^^y, 

the  InauOlcieai  loms  for  an  oflemrii*  rBWMMya 
In  the  CiTil  War  ot  l«i-«&  SbermaM'^  awK*  «w 
brtlliaatly  sa«v««tnl  hrcauAe  on  the  ritint<ah«l  taai 
ol  Ihc  Ctttoa  annie»  Grant's  fereea  wvee  aa^ri^^Uy 


roHoaa,  in  axTaana 
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stronger  than  Lee's  aad  grodiully  forced  th«  latter  to 
the  south.  But  In  the  present  campaign,  Llnevlch  made 
ready  tor  bis  marcb  lo  Geniuui  and  Seoul  at  the  time 
when  OD  the  main  theater  of  war  in  southern  Manchuria 
Oyama'a  forces  were  considerably  larger  than  ours,  and 
Knropatkin  not  only  failed  to  drive  the  Japanese  back 
U>  Korea,  but  was  bimHelt  compelled,  step  by  itep,  to 
retreat  to  the  north. 

The  Viedomosti  also  points  out  another  impor- 
tant difference  between  tbia  campaign  and  that 
of  Grant  and  Sherman,. — the  command  of  the 
sea.  The  march  to  Seoul,  it  says,  and  farther, 
to  the  Yalu,  would  have  been  possible  for 
Linevich  only  with  our  fieet's  mastery  on  the 
Sea  of  Japan. 


WHAT  WILL  THE  W 

VARIOUS  estimates  have  been  made  of  the 
probable  cost  of  the  war  between  Japan- 
and    Russia,  all  agreeing  tba 
figures    are    an    impossibility 
make  it,  beyond  a  doubt,  eve 
most  expensive  war  since  the 
France    and    Germany,    thirtj 
The    Juumal  of  the    Milxtary 
publishes  a  translation   from 
article  on  the  cost  to  Japan  p 
ficer  in  the  Belgian  army.     The  writer  analyzes 
the  preparations  made  by  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment, pointing  out  how  the  transportation  prob- 
lem has  been  simplified  by  the  subsidies  granted 
to  the  Japanese  merchant  marine,  resulting  in 
an  increase,  in  ten  years,  of  1,496  vessels,  of  a 
total  tonnage  of  236,000.     In  1895,  the  govern- 
ment  decided  to  construct  119  ships  of  war  rep- 
resenting a  tonnage  of   156,000  and  involving 
an  expenditure  of  more  than  200,000,000  yen 
(^100,000,000).     In   1903,   a  further  credit  of 
over    100,000,000  yen  was  voted  for  naval  ex- 
penses.    The  army  also  was  increased  to  a  war 
footing  of  339,000  men  ready  for  mobilization, 
fully  equipped.     On  the  eve  of  the  present  war, 
according  to  the  writer  in  question,  the  Japa- 
nese public  debt  amounted  to   540,000,000  yen 
($270,000,000).     For    purposes    of  comparison, 
it  may  bo  stated  that  this  is  less  than  two  and 
one-half    times  the  annual  revenue,  while  the 
proportion  of  public  debt  to  revenue  is  five  in 
England,  seven  in  Italy,  and  eight  in  France. 
In   1900,  on  the  basis  of  i 
public    wealth    of    Japan 
J10,000,000.000.     Since  th 
loans  of   100,000,000  yen  < 
scribed,  two  in  Japan  and 
land  aud  the  United  State 
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sble  coBt  of  tbe  present  war  have  been  made 
which  deBRrre  consideration,  differing,  however, 
widelj. 

on-  tint  war,  tbe  Japanese  generals,  who  were  op- 
it  tf  trae.  to  a  rupture  with  Russia,  affirmed 
wildier  eost  the  government  eight  yen  per 
K.  one  million  six  hundred  thousand  yen 
strength  of  two  hundred  thousand  men 
throim  into  Korea, — and  that  the  fleet  would  cost, 
ibnaxelv.  the  same  amount.    That  means,  theu, 
of  ninety-six  million  yen  per  month.    Pro- 
tin  DU  WochCy  January  16, 1904)  men- 
axoLal  of  loans  of  four  to  six  hundred  million  yen. 
.  Panl  Leroy-Beaulieu  (see  the  Revue  des  Deux 
March,  1904)  estimates  that  with  seven  to  eight 
million  francs  (280  to  320  million  yen),  or  fier- 
illiard  of  francs  (400  million  yen),  which  Japan 
■  fibuun.  fibe  will  be  able  to  carry  on  the  war  to  the 
li  «lf  tbe  prescmt  year,  or  even  longer. 

The  CoTTtfpondant  (March  1904),  in  a  very  re- 

liUe  anonTinoas  article,  gives  for  the  two 

lie  a  dcrtaiied  tabular  estimate  of  niili- 

expenses  for  the  period  of  six  months.    Here 

recaj^itnlation  of  this  table,  as  far  as  it  ap- 

to  JafMUi : 

L— Land  Fdrces.  Francs. 

i    MrtniHliiii 8i«100,000 

C.  1taMpatt«r  ntftOM .'. ^Sft^^ 

■  ■•••••••■••••••••••a    •   •••   •••••  WfOviR|%KKr 

60,070.000 

4,000,000 

90,400,000 

1H,750,000 

Cortbefleld. 10.000.000 

fawBACeriaL fl8,O0OjHO 

mftterial 0,480,000 

T«tel  Uaad  forces) 291,374jeS0 

$58,264,860 


■  H.— Naval  Forces. 

A.  Wear  and  tear  of  squadrons 

B.  Naval  artillery ITOiMMA 

C.  Torpedoes HJBOUOP 

D.  Coal. 7.HH,n» 

E.  Rations  and  pay  of  crews T^SHjOQH 

Total  (navy) 421J80QU009 

Grandtotal TVkVmS» 

This  makes,  in  yen,  about  one  hundred  and  six- 
teen millions  for  tbe  army,  and  one  hundred  and 
sixty-nine  millions  for  the  navy,  or,  in  all,  about 
two  hundred  and  eighty-five  millions.  This  is 
about  one-half  as  much  as  the  amount  given  bj 
the  estimate  of  the  Japanese  generals. 

According  to  the  Correspondant^  a  Japanese  aoldier 
eats,  each  day,  about  one  kilogram  of  rice  and  one  hm- 
dred  grams  of  meat,  and  drinks  two  liters  of  tea  and 
coffee ;  this  makes  two  kilograms  of  rations  per  day  to 
be  transported  for  each  man.  A  soldier  is  paid  two 
francs  and  twenty-five  centimes  per  month  in  time  of 
peace ;  an  officer,  a  mean  of  twenty-five  hundred  fraDCt 
per  year.  These  rates  are  quadrupled  in  time  of  war. 
The  losses  in  war  material  are  estimated  at  one-qnarter 
of  the  whole,  based  on  the  experience  of  tbe  wars  of  the 
last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  This  calcnlatioa 
does  not  take  into  consideration  vessels  lost,  tbe  tfecu 
of  the  bombardments,  etc. 

M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  expresses  the  opinion  that  tltf 
combined  cost  to  the  two  belligerents  will  be  not  Iw 
than  five  milliards  of  francs  if  the  war  should  be  pio- 
longed  beyond  one  year  to  fifteen  months.  On  the  baiAi 
of  the  estimate  of  the  Corre^pondant^  who  figures  Roi- 
sia's  expenses  for  six  months  at  1,007,167,500  franci,  tliii 
would  be  two  milliards  of  francs  for  Japan,  or  about 
eight  hundred  millions  of  yen. 


THE  JAPANESE  NATIONAL  SPIRIT. 


THAT  Bomething  which  has  meant  more  to 
the  Japanese  arms  in  the  present  war  than 
numbers  or  equipment  has  been  the  peculiar, 
flplendid  patriotism  which  the  Japanese  base  on 
**loTe  of  country  and  loyalty  to  the  Emperor." 
Ib  the  Atlantic  Monthly ^  Nobushige  Amenomori 
lifto  ''  a  comer  of  the  veil,  so  as  to  let  those  who 
will  take  a  peep  at  the  interior  of  the  shrine  of 
natr'A"^^  life  that  has  been  built  up  by  the  sons 
Mkd  daughters  of  Yamato,  and  has  stood  un- 
shaken for  thousands  of  years,  gaining  strength 
ifom  ax^  to  age,"  and  tells  us  about  this  patriot- 
JMIL  This  writer  traces  the  history  of  Japan 
ffgm  the  earliest  times,  and  contends  that  when, 
0ltf  jetn  ago,  Japan  adopted  Western  ways,  it 
that  she  became  suddenly  civilized,  but 
that  time  she  simply  changed  her  own 
iliar.  highly  developed   civilization 

tioD  ot  the  West.     He  goes  on  to 

V^  i^fA//  developed  the  Japanese  people 


were  at  the  time  of  Commander  Perry's  visits  and 
how  they  simply  changed  from  Japanese  civilisa- 
tion to  Occidental  civilization.  He  points  out  how 
the  Japanese  have  excelled  even  in  forms  of  hu- 
man endeavor  thought  to  be  exclusively  Western. 

Many  of  the  munitions  and  ammunitions  wherewitk 
she  is  now  fighting  are  of  her  own  invention  and  maka 
The  Shimose  powder  and  shells,  the  Oda  submariiB 
mines,  the  Arisaka  quick-firing  guns,  and  the  Mri]i 
80th-year  rifles  have  all  proved  their  effectivenesa,  totht 
great  loss  of  the  enemy.  Even  the  apparatus  of  wilt- 
less  telegn^aphy  she  is  now  using  is  of  a  special  typs  at 
her  contrivance ;  and  she  has  devised,  though  not  jek 
used  them  in  the  present  war,  a  new  type  of  haltooaa 
Thus,  she  is  fighting  with  new  knowledge  and  bsv 
equipment.  Yet  she  is  still  eager  to  learn,  and  laa 
already  learned  much  from  her  enemy.  She  haa  dsqptf 
regretted  the  death  of  MakarofF,  not  only  from  the  k^ 
esteem  io  which  she  had  held  him,  but  alao  from  tfct 
frustration  of  the  hopes  she  had  entertained  ai  leaniiaf 
a  great  deal  from  him,  whoae  books  on  naval 
«^«  YiadL.  cax«l>iN\i  studied. 
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fieii  position  in  the  Korean  Government."  Such 
an  '•  over-consciousness,"  however,  the ///«' con- 
siders -tanianiount  to  timidity  and  diflBdence." 
The  <  >siLka  A.^nht  and  the  Tokio  Yoro'fzu  also 
rniiciee  ibe  riew  treaty,  but  even  more  harshly. 
The  K't:-.-.''!  ShiiithiDi,  one  of  the  recognized 
Bt?miM.'^i.:a]  •■rirans  <»f  tlie  present  cabinet,  on  the 
oliier  i-hi:-:.  cordially  approves  the  entire  treaty. 

Japan's  Duty  in  Korea  :  A  Socialist  View. 

A  sujtiesTX'U  as  to  the  proper  policy  for  the 
.ltt]iari':'5'-  *i'.'vernment  to  pursue  in  Korea  is 
uiadt  ry  ti.e  JJtnuiu  Shiinbun,  the  weekly  Social- 
ist orpan  of  TukiS.  Japanese  speculators  and 
jK»':iiic:aL:s,  this  journal  avers,  "are  greedily 
liuni:iii:  now  fnr  hidden  treasures  in  Korea,  and 
♦'v^n  ''ur  government  seems  to  give  them  recog- 
nition. "  The  litiinin  declares  that  Japan's  duty 
lb  to  atk  htrrself,  not  -'^'hat  can  we  get  from 
Korea  ? "'  but  -How  can  we  make  the  Koreans 
utihzf  their  natural  resources  ?  "  To  begin  with. 
It  insists  that  the  Koreans  must  be  thoroughly 
educated  by  modern  methods.  This  Socialist 
organ  points  to  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  as  furnishing  lessons 
fi-tr  Japan  in  Korea. 

What  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  doing  for 
tbe  people  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  at  this  moment  gives 


us  an  invaluable  les.son.  It  was  about  two  yearn  ago 
that  several  hundreds  of  Cuban  teachers  attended  the 
summer  school  at  Harvard  University,  specially  opened 
for  them.  Their  transportation  was  paid  by  the  United 
States  Governmeut,  while  their  expenses  at  Harvard 
were  paid  by  contributions  from  the  professors  there. 
This  is  not  only  the  pressing  duty,  but  al.**o  the  best 
policy  for  an  advanced  nation  wlien  it  concerns  itself 
with  the  culture  of  a  younger  orsulx>rdiuate  people.  It 
is  true  our  country  cannot  \w  compared  with  the 
United  States  in  i)oint  of  wealth,  but  we  believe  our 
government  might  well  disburse  one  or  two  hundn^l 
thousand  yen  per  annum  for  the  purjwse  of  educating 
Korean  youth  in  our  schools  and  colleges.  Moreo\'er, 
our  government  must  e.xert  some  influence  to  establish 
a  thoroughly  etjuipped  normal  .school  at  Seoul  iu  onler 
to  build  up  intelligent  Koreans  into  good  cai)able  teach- 
ers. As  compulsory  education  is  a  necessity  of  modern 
civilization,  we  must  urge  the  Korean  Government  to 
opwu  common  schools  throughout  the  country  and  to 
compel  all  children  to  attend  them.  In  this  way  Ko- 
reans may  l>e  brought  up  to  a  .state  of  true  independence, 
though  it  will  retiuire  twenty  or  thirty  years  of  patient 
lal)or.  When  Formosa  became  a  part  of  i>ur  dominions 
after  the  Japan-Chinese  War,  vampire-like  politicians 
and  speculators  hastened  to  the  island  to  And  \ictiius. 
It  is  doubtless  true  that  they  aroused  the  antipathy  of 
the  natives,  and  consequently  retarded  the  work  of  ad- 
ministration in  a  great  degree.  Most  of  the  Koreans 
may  be  as  ignorant  as  the  natives  of  Formosa,  but  they 
cau  feel  instinctively  any  kindness  or  insult  shown  to 
them.  We  should  consider  it  a  glory  greater  than  that 
to  be  gaine<l  in  victorious  war  if  our  people  do  not  repeat 
iu  Korea  the  mistake  made  in  Formosa. 


THE  DUTY  OF  JAPANESE  BUSINESS  MEN. 


\1^1IILE  Japanese  soldiers  and  sailors  are 
•  w  carrying  the  flag  of  their  country  to  vic- 
tory, the  Japanese  business  men,  in  the  opinion 
o'.  Mr  y.  Teraia,  who  writes  in  the  Ta/^o  (Tokio), 
iittvt  :l'.'T  V*-ri  «juite  so  progressive  and  patriotic. 
Mr  T»'?aTa  is  a  shipbuilder  himself,  and  he  de- 
\*j'yt:*:  v.*r  ;jreater  part  of  his  article  to  a  plea  for 
the  aev'-!'.  [.:rjent  of  the  shipbuilding  industry  in 
JapuL  'kVitr:  regard  to  the  navy  and  the  build- 
iiij^  '^  tL:p6.  Le  contends,  Japan  should  never 
nsbt  v'..\  fc'-e  occupies  *'the  very  same  place  in 
tirfr  Ifcr  Kfcfct  that  is  held  by  England  in  Europe." 
At  •."•■e^i;!  ].*'.  declares,  Japanese  shipbuilders 
ifc'fc  b^;  ;.'!>:•]  w:th  most  of  their  raw  material  by 
lvre:;.'!-e' fc.  3ie  cites  particularly  the  purchase  of 
*riL.vr  j'.'.fcVif  arid  other  structural  work  from  the 
L'fciv?'  'TVaTi'^.  and  .says,  that  while  this  buying 
f/viL  !v**r-;.'rj«-rh  rr:ust  continue  for  some  time  to 
tsfMiA^  -t  t'.'.  j"'i  f^  superseded  at  as  early  a  date 
^  l^o^ioiA;      lie  pointg  out  that  most  of  the 

Jfftml  ';ujk!:t:f^  of  life  have  been  developed  in  the 
)$m»^f«e  wurrl'jr  hy  the  old  Samurai  training. 
M0  arnkdM  M  coTiipHjison  of  the  Japanese  fight^r^ 
4Wi/  brnmimf  men,  «fld  says  : 


Now  that  our  brave  warriors  are  purchasing  onr 
national  honor  abroad  with  their  life-blood  ajsrainst  the 
powerful  enemy  both  on  sea  and  land,  how  is  it  possible 
for  us,  the  business  men  of  Japan,  who  are  bound  none 
the  less  to  contribute  something  to  our  national  honor, 
to  remain  silent  with  folded  hands?  The  question 
justifies  itself  when  we  consider  that  the  present  war 
on  the  continent  is  very  likely  to  affect  to  a  serious  ex- 
tent the  economic  interests  of  the  whole  empire  of 
Japan ;  still  more  forcibly  does  it  assert  itself  when 
we  consider  that  the  pecuniary  power  of  a  belligerent 
constitutes  above  all  others  an  especially  important 
element  in  the  achievement  of  her  ultimate  success. 
To  Japan*s  superiority  to  her  enemy  iu  knowledge,  in 
will  force,  and  in  physical  strength  is  to  be  attributed 
mainly  the  cause  of  the  brilliant  victories  that  she  has 
gained  and  is  gaining  in  rapid  succession,  it  is  tnie: 
but  suppo.se  her  to  fall  short  of  the  money  necessary  for 
the  continuation  of  the  war,  and  what  would  happen 
then  1  Let  me  leave  the  question  unanswered,  for  it  is 
so  easy,  but  take  a  step  further,  and  affirm  that  in 
future  the  business  class  of  a  country  should  be  kept  at 
least  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  warrior  class  in  the 
eyes  of  the  government,  so  far  as  their  respectful  treat- 
ment is  concerned. 

TVv^  buBinoss  class  ought  not  to  be  proud  or 
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been  &  Rtiwian  packet ;  And  tbe  correspondent 
not  only  learned  nothing  new,  but  ran  serious 
risk  of  being  blown  up,  with  his  copy,  before 
Port  Arthur. 


The  writer  then  gives  some  of  his  experiences 
with  the  Rnssians.  Every  day  that  he  passed 
UDong  thera  resembled,  be  says,  a  station  of  the 
erOBB.  Nothing,  nothing,  nothing  to  tell.  These 
were  the  words  the  waiting  journalists  had  to 
hear  every  day  from  the  general.  A  t  St.  Peters- 
burg, the  journalists  had  permits  to  enter  Man- 


chnria,  and,  if  possible,  to  go  to  the  front  But 
Admiral  Alexieff  did  not  know  what  pretext  to 
invent  to  get  them  sent  back.  For  six  weeks 
the  writer  remained  alone  in  Manchuria  after 
other  correspondents  were  sent  away.  He  was 
■apposed  to  be  writing  nothing  about  tho  war, 
but  simply  sending  telegrams  approved  by  Ad- 
miral AlexieS.  At  last,  he  learned  that  his 
measages  would  not  be  sent  unless  approved  by 
General  Volkoff ;  General  Volkofl  referred  him 
to  General  Oitinsky,  and  General  Gilinsky  sent 
him  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  PotapofF.  Then  no 
message  was  to  be  sent  which  wss'not  approved 
by  General  Volkoff  only  ;  at  last,  no  more  mes- 
•ages  were  to  be  sent  at  all.  In  despair,  the 
writer  took  the  train  for  Hnkden,  in  the  hope 
td  being  able  to  explain  his  case  to  the  all- 
powertal  viceroy.  This  loundB  nothing,  but 
$b0  journey  to  Mukdtn  and  back  took  nx  days 


and  seven  nights  to  accomplish.  The  delays  of 
the  train  were  iuterminable,  and  the  ailence  ab- 
solute. Not  even  the  name  of  a  single  station 
was  ever  called  out.  At  length  he  saw  Admiral 
Alexieff,  the  admiral  referred  him  to  M.  de 
Plan^on,  and  yi.  de  Plan^on  told  him  that  later, 
perhaps,  certain  dispatches  might  be  possible,  hot 
that  at  present  the  admiral  had  decided  to  step 
all  press  communicatiouB  from  Manchnna.  The 
same  day,  in  the  midst  of  a  bKjiiing  enow-storm, 
tbe  journalist  took  the  train  back  to  Harbin. 

ThiijwnsoiilrthebegiDmiiKoCpcrsecntion.  Deprived 
of  the  authority  toxend  telifgraius,  even  after  oenBBra; 
deprived  of  newspapera,  for  tbs 
post  did  not  deliver  n  single  una; 
deprived  of  letters, — for  a  fort- 
ntght  the  poet  had  practically 
sunpended  operations  ;  depriral 
of  all  newB,  for  the  local  Jonmab 
could  only  publish  offlcial  oaw^ 
a  few  coTTcspondenta  still  le- 
malned  thera  in  an  ifpuxmaet 
which  was  nabearable.  In  tha 
heart  of  Manchnrla  It  waa,  at 
that  time,  Bbaolately  impo^I^ 
to  lenrn  anything  about  llaa- 
churio.  Kotbiug  but  onr  ab- 
sence was  required.  Why,  Umd, 
not  have  said  so  at  the  hitfn 
alng  I  By  April,  other  Bon» 
spondents  had  arrived, — photnc- 
raphers,  cioematographeTai  etei, 
—and  this  was  too  much  for  tbs 
Rmwisn  authoritlea.  F 
tioo  Increased,  and  it  I 
ImpoHslble  to  B) 
letten  or  plotoiea  whi 

With  the  rapid  s 
communication  of  the  prea- 
'"'"XJ;'SI^a"/^;     ent  day,  the  preMnos  of  ^w- 
HOPATEiH.  <^<^l  correspondents,  thia  writ- 

er concludes,  is  intolenbia  to 
any  general.  And. the  journalist  wonld  do  better 
to  write  about  accomplished  facts,  to  complete 
offlcial  telegrams,  paraphrasing  and  explaining 
them,  and  the  public  woul^  probably  be  better 
served.  Thus,  the  war  correspondent's  self-im- 
posed mission  will  disappear,  and  many  a  ona 
will  be  spared  an  inglorious  death  at  the  front, 
however  bravely  faced. 

M.  Giffard  deprecates  what  he  calls  the  "insane 
competition "  among  journalists  to  secnre  tbs 
most  voluminouB,  sensational  reports.  He  ssja 
these  serve  neither  the  public  nor  tbe  jonmsl^ 
Correspond eute  should,  alBO,-be  careful  not  to  vio- 
late the  confidence  reposed  in  them  by  the  com- 
manders. At  this  point  he  recalls  the  fact  that 
it  waa  the  indiscreet  dispatch  of  a  correspondeBt 
to  London,  in  1870,  which  gave  to  the  Qei 
their  first  information  of  UacMshon'n  i 
nwbte,  'o^iixO^  1«(,y^^M  vtiMiA  disaster  ot  £ 
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THE  KOREAN-JAPANESE  TREATY  AND  JAPAN'S  DUTY. 


IT  will  be  remembered  tliat  late  in  August 
the  tertna  of  tbe  treat}'  between  Korea  and 
Japan  were  ms<ie  public.  This  treaty,  which 
was  signed  August  Tl.  provided, — (1)  that  the 
Korean  Government  should  engage  &  Japanese 
as  financial  adviser  ;  {'>)  that  it  should  appoint 
a  foreigner  other  than  a  Jajianese  as  diplomatic 
adviser  ;  (3)  that  it  should  confer  with  tbe 
Japanese  Government  before  taking  any  im- 
portant step  in  foreign  affairs.  The  terms  of 
this  treaty  have  been  rather  severely  criticised 
by  many  of  the  leading  Japanese  journals.  The 
Jiji  Sliimpo.  of  Tokio.  perhaps  the  best-known 
and  most  influential  daily  of  the  empire,  expresses 
deep  dissatisfaction.  It  contends  that  the  par- 
ticipation in  the  Korean  Government  of  a  for- 
eigner wbo  is  not  a  Japanese  subject  as  diplo- 
matic adviser  will  prove  a  serious  obstacle  Ut  the 
exercise  of  Japanese  influence  in  the  Hermit 
Kingdom.     It  says  : 

What  Is  the  reaHon  tor  recommttnding  a  foreigner 
iDBtead  o(  a  Japanew  for  snch  an  impoitant  poaition 
ns  diplomatic  adviser?    Jf  because  a  fitter  person  han 


visability  of  restricting,  in  the  exprewied  terms  of  tha 
treaty,  the  natiouality  of  eligible  persons  to  tbaw  tof 
eignerswho  are  not  Japanese,  We  do  not  doubt  that 
our  government  has  recommended  to  the  SeonI  gov- 
ernment B  foreigner  who  is  on  friendly,  terms  with  ns. 
But  the  new  tieatj-  Is  not  of  a  temporary  natare,  and 
its  terms  were  not  made  for  mere  temporary  espedf- 
ency.  Ic  is  not  probable  that  we  can  always  secare  k 
foreigner  wbo  will  be  favorable  to  our  purposes  and  in- 
leatlooH.    If  we  cannot  find  a  nuitable  foreigner,  in  the 


(Formerly  In  comniSDd  of  th«  Japsneu  Iiuperlsl  QuBrd; 
recently  appointed  Japooeu  eommander-ln-cfaief  In  Kor«a, 
with  practically  dictatorial  powen.) 

been  found  among  forelgoeTS  than  among  onr  own 
conntrymeo,  we  raise  no  objection.  The  queotiou  of 
nationality  Is  of  little  significance,  If  the  person  selected 
be  a  man  of  ability  and  character,  honestly  striving  to 
promote  onr  Interesta.    What  we  oppote  i»  the  Inad- 


event  of  the  resignation  of  tbe  person  now  being  rwom- 
mended  by  onr  authorities,  we  shall  probably  have  to 
meet  the  problem  of  altering  the  provialoos  of  tha 
present  treaty. 

The  internal  reforms  in  Korea  ara,  of  conrM, 
of  vital  importance  ;  but  the  Jtji  believes  that 
the  readjustment  of  diplomatic  relationa  are 
more  important,  and  that  this  should  be  brongbt 
about  promptly,  because  the  anomalous  condi- 
tion of  Korean  diplomacy  has  always  been  a 
stumbling-block  in  Uie  way  of  Japanese  interests 
in  the  peninsula.  "  The  government  ooght  to 
have  taken  such  a  decisive  measure  in  this  direc 
tiou  as  to  make  the  powers  clearly  understand 
our  determination  to  control  the  foreign  as  well 
as  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Korean  Kingdom. 
Our  authorities  have  evidently  mean.t.  te  ^!aAi>i^ 
amicable  lele-tioOK  -wWXi  \iotwv%ti.  cwasXtNS*"^ /w^ 
serving  tot  a  tQie.\ga«  wo.  \to.v«:^»»^•  »^  '^^''S* 
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fied  position  in  the  Korean  Government."  Such 
an  **  over-consciousness,"  however,  the  t/yV  con- 
siders *<  tantamount  to  timidity  and  diffidence." 
The  Osaka  Asaht  and  the  Tokio  Yorodzu  also 
criticise  the  new  treaty,  but  even  more  harshly. 
The  Kokumin  Shimbun,  one  of  the  recognized 
semi-official  organs  of  tlie  present  cabinet,  on  the 
other  hand,  cordially  approves  the  entire  treaty. 

Japan's  Duty  In  Korea  :  A  Socialist  View. 

A  suggestion  as  to  the  proper  policy  for  the 
Japanese  Government  to  pursue  in  Korea  is 
made  by  the  Heimin  Shimhun,  the  weekly  Social- 
ist organ  of  TokiS.  Japanese  speculators  and 
politicians,  this  journal  avers,  **are  greedily 
hunting  now  for  hidden  treasures  in  Korea,  and 
even  our  government  seems  to  give  them  recog- 
nition." The  Heimin  declares  that  Japan's  duty 
is  to  ask  herself,  not  '*What  can  we  get  from 
Korea  ?  "  but  "  How  can  we  make  the  Koreans 
utilize  their  natural  resources  ?  "  To  begin  with, 
it  insists  that  the  Koreans  must  be  thoroughly 
educated  by  modem  methods.  This  Socialist 
organ  points  to  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  as  furnishing  lessons 
for  Japan  in  Korea. 

What  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  doing  for 
the  people  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  at  this  moment  gives 


OS  an  invaluable  lesson.  It  was  about  two  years  ago 
that  several  hundreds  of  Cuban  teachers  attended  the 
summer  school  at  Harvard  University,  specially  opened 
for  them.  Their  transportation  was  paid  by  the  United 
States  Government,  while  their  expenses  at  Harvard 
were  paid  by  contributions  from  the  professors  there. 
This  is  not  only  the  pressing  duty,  but  also  the  best 
policy  for  an  advanced  nation  when  it  concerns  itself 
with  the  culture  of  a  younger  or  subordinate  people.  It 
is  true  our  country  cannot  be  compared  with  the 
United  States  in  point  of  wealth,  but  we  believe  our 
government  might  well  disburse  one  or  two  hundred 
thousand  yen  per  annum  for  the  purpose  of  educating 
Korean  youth  in  our  schools  and  colleges.  Moreover, 
our  government  must  exert  some  influence  to  establish 
a  thoroughly  equipped  normal  school  at  Seoul  in  order 
to  build  up  intelligent  Koreans  into  good  capable  teach- 
ers. As  compulsory  education  is  a  necessity  of  modem 
civilization,  we  must  urge  the  Korean  Government  to 
open  common  schools  throughout  the  country  and  to 
compel  all  children  to  attend  them.  In  this  way  Ko- 
reans may  be  brought  up  to  a  state  of  true  independence, 
though  it  will  require  twenty  or  thirty  years  of  patient 
labor.  When  Formosa  became  a  part  of  our  dominions 
after  the  Japan-Chinese  War,  vampire-like  politicians 
and  speculators  hastened  to  the  island  to  find  vlctima 
It  is  doubtless  true  that  they  aroused  the  antipathy  of 
the  natives,  and  consequently  retarded  the  work  of  ad- 
ministration in  a  great  degree.  Most  of  the  Koreans 
may  be  as  ignorant  as  the  natives  of  Formosa,  but  they 
can  feel  instinctively  any  kindness  or  insult  shown  to 
them.  We  should  consider  it  a  glory  greater  than  that 
to  be  gained  in  victorious  war  if  our  people  do  not  repeat 
in  Korea  the  mistake  made  in  Formosa. 


THE  DUTY  OF  JAPANESE  BUSINESS  MEN. 


WHILE  Japanese  soldiers  and  sailors  are 
carrying  the  flag  of  their  country  to  vic- 
tory, the  Japanese  business  men,  in  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Y.  Terata,  who  writes  in  the  Taiyo  (Tokio), 
have  not  been  quite  so  progressive  and  patriotic. 
Mr.  Terata  is  a  shipbuilder  himself,  and  he  de- 
votes the  greater  part  of  his  article  to  a  plea  for 
the  development  of  the  shipbuilding  industry  in 
Japan.  With  regard  to  the  navy  and  the  build- 
ing of  ships,  he  contends,  Japan  should  never 
rest  until  she  occupies  "  the  very  same  place  in 
the  far  East  that  is  held  by  England  in  Europe." 
At  present,  he  declares,  Japanese  shipbuilders 
are  supplied  with  most  of  their  raw  material  by 
foreigners.  He  cites  particularly  the  purchase  of 
armor  plate  and  other  structural  work  from  the 
United  States,  and  says,  that  while  this  buying 
from  foreigners  must  continue  for  some  time  to 
come,  it  should  be  superseded  at  as  early  a  date 
as  possible.  He  points  out  that  most  of  the 
great  qualities  of  life  have  been  developed  in  the 
Japanese  warrior  by  the  old  Samurai  training. 
He  makes  a  comparison  of  the  Japanese  fighters 
suid  buaineas  men,  and  says  : 


Now  that  our  brave  warriors  are  purchasing  onr 
national  honor  abroad  with  their  life-blood  against  the 
powerful  enemy  both  on  sea  and  land,  how  is  it  possible 
for  us,  the  business  men  of  Japan,  who  are  bound  none 
the  less  to  contribute  something  to  our  national  honor, 
to  remain  silent  with  folded  hands  f  The  question 
justifies  itself  when  we  consider  that  the  present  war 
on  the  continent  is  very  likely  to  affect  to  a  serious  ex- 
tent the  economic  interests  of  the  whole  empire  of 
Japan;  still  more  forcibly  does  it  assert  itself  when 
we  consider  that  the  pecuniary  power  of  a  belligerent 
constitutes  above  all  others  an  especially  important 
element  in  the  achievement  of  her  ultimate  success. 
To  Japan^s  superiority  to  her  enemy  in  knowledge,  in 
will  force,  and  in  physical  strength  is  to  be  attributed 
mainly  the  cause  of  the  brilliant  victories  that  she  has 
gained  and  is  gaining  in  rapid  succession,  it  is  true; 
but  suppose  her  to  fall  short  of  the  money  necessary  for 
the  continuation  of  the  war,  and  what  would  happen 
then  ?  Let  me  leave  the  question  unanswered,  for  it  is 
80  easy,  but  take  a  step  further,  and  affirm  thai  ih 
future  the  business  class  of  a  country  should  be  kept  at 
least  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  warrior  class  in  the 
eyes  of  the  government,  so  far  as  their  respectful  treat> 
ment  is  concerned. 

The  business  class  ought  not  to  be  proud  or 
selfish  on  this  account,  he  concludes. 
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the  beacli,  ridiculing  the  nation  which  does  not 
take  advantage  of  these  valuable  gifts  of  nature. 
He  maintains  also  that  the  "  time  is  not  far  dis- 
tant when  tliese  vacant  coast  lines  will  witness  a 
rich  life,  and  that  as  a  fishing  station  Sakhalin 
will  l)e  more  prominent  than  Newfoundland  or 
Heligoland."  The  same  writer  draws  a  line  from 
Olga  Bay  to  the  southern  coast  of  Korea  as  des- 
ignating the  main  fishing  ground. 

It  was  only  as  late  as  1894  that  the  Russians 
succeeded  in  beginning  th<>  iishing  lousiness  and 
in  building  permanent  fishing  stations.  Count 
ReJBerling  obtained  financial  support  from  the 
government,  procured  whalers,  both  steam  and 
sailing  vessels,  from  Norway,  and  established  a 
modern  oil-rendering  factory  in  the  Vostok  Hay. 
Foreign  companies  followed,  and  the  foundation 
was  laid  for  taking  advantage  of  the  great  riches 
in  these  waters. 

THE    BIGHES   OF    BEBINO    SEA. 

Bering  Sea,  between  the  fifty-second  and  sixty- 
second  parallels,  is  separated  from  the  Pacific  by 
a  line  of  islands  known  as  the  Aleutians.  It 
presents  the  type  of  an  oceanic  sea  open  upon 
two  sides  and  possessing  a  purer  sea  climate 
than  the  Okhotsk  Sea.  Bering  Sea,  as  well  as 
the  Okhotsk  Sea,  is  the  favorite  home  of  the  seal, 
which  is  the  object  of  a  very  extensive  pursuit. 
A  -Russian- American  company  possessed  the  ex- 
dasive  privilege  of  catching  l)etwcen  the  years 
1797  and  1^68.  During  this  period,  the  company 
secured  two  million  five  hundred  thousand  seal- 
skins. In  the  year  1871,  the  privilege  passed  to 
the  Alaska  Company,  Hutchinson,  Real,  Philli- 
peces  &  Co.,  for  twenty  years.  Their  profit  was 
in  this  time  seven  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
diins.  Finally,  in  1 89 1 ,  the  chase  of  the  seal  passed 
again  to  Russian  hands  for  ten  years,  and,  in 
1893;  there  was  enacted  a  law  which  regulated 


,  the  time  and  the  place  of  the  hunt.  Violatioo 
of  this  law  is  punished  by  one  and  one-half  to 
two  years*  imprisonment  and  the  confiscation  of 
the  vessel  engaged.  The  yearly  profit  has  in 
later  years  amounted  to  thirty  thousand  skins. 
Herring  and  trout  at  certain  times  appear  in 
enorm«>us  numbers  on  the  coast  of  Bering  Sea, 
and  in  1 899  a  factory  was  established  in  the  city 
of  Petropavlovsk  for  the  canning  of  fish. 


BERING        v^,, 
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KAflTBUN  PACIFIC  WATEK8,— THE  RICHEST  FISHING-OBOUHM 

IN  THE  WOUiai. 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  RUSSIA'S  MERCHANT  MARINE. 


A  STUDY  of  Russia's  merchant  marine,  by 
J.  Charles-Koux,  appears  in  the  Rtvue  ile.s 
Deux  Mondes,  The  breaking  out  of  the  war  with 
Japan,  says  this  Frenc^h  writer,  was  coincident 
with  the  entrance  of  th<!  liussian  merchant  ma- 
rine into  a  period  of  organization.  ?'or  years, 
quite  neglected  by  the  government,  when  hostili- 
tiei  began  it  had  l>ccomo  an  object  of  active 
■olicitude.  He  consideni  the  coin|)Osition  and 
Importance  of  this  service,  and  outlines  the  difB- 
Mhiti^  it  has  to  contend  with,  as  well  as  the  help 
W0fft/M/  hy  thv  /"  arnment.    There 


are  three  companies  which,  from  the  amount  of 
their  tonnage,  the  nature  of  their  enterprise^  and 
the  political  inti^rest  which  attaches  to  their  mis- 
sion, are  most  im|)ortant.  These  are  the  Com- 
mercial Steamship  Navigation  Company,  the 
Volunteer  Fleet,  and  the  Eastern  Chinese  Man* 
time  Service.  The  founiiation  of  each  one  of 
these  corresponds,  we  are  told,  to  a  stage  in  the 
development  of  the  Russian  marine,  and  its  de- 
velopment is,  in  turn,  bound  up  with  the  advance 
of  Russian  politics  for  half  a  century.  He  pro- 
ceeds u»  consider  them  in  the  order  nam eil. 
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mazimuiu  speed  of  jcigbteen  knots  for  war  pur- 
poaes  and  thirteen  koote  in  the  commercial  ser- 
vice. At  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  the 
fleet  numbered  liftecn  vessels,  representing  r 
Tftlne  of  soniew-liat  over  aevpn  million  dollai-s. 
Itwos  the  vfBst.'ls  of  this  fieot  which  transiwrted 
Ruasia'srontiiigpnt  of  troops  during  the  Chincst! 
trouble,  four  yi-ars  a;r»-  The  SmtiJni'k  and  the 
PtttTshnm  an'"uow  the  most  fiimous  of  this  fleet. 


THE    EAKTEKN    ' 


The  establishment  of  itiissian  intiTOsts  at 
Port  Arthur  and  llaiiiy  iiiaih-  micossaiy  the 
formation  of  a  luunnit  Itect  for  I'uciiic  waters 
exclusively.  Tlie  progress  of  Ituasiiin  colonixa 
tion  in  Siberia,  reaching  to  the  shon^a  of  tlio 
Japan  Sea,  detormineil  the  imjmrial  government 
to  eetahlish  direct  maritinu^  communication  with 
its  .\Biati(.-  poBBRBsions.  ami  si',  ils  n  chihl  of  thi> 


Voliinleer  Kleet,  the  EnBt^rn  I'hinese  Maritime 
Service  was  born.  It  was  really  an  afterthought 
of  the  Eastern  Chinese  Railway,  and  a  comple- 
ment to  the  same.  The  growth  of  Dalny,  the 
'■fiat"  city,  and  Russia's  determination  to  make 
it  one  of  the  great  seaportH  of  the  future. 
rendered  euch  a  line  necessary.  This  seirice 
was  Just  entering  into  it*  period  of  expIoitati»n 
when  the  prcMtnt  war  broke  out. 

The  other  marine  enterprises  which-are  suli- 
aidizi'd  l>y  the  government  are  the  Steam  Navi- 
gation Society  of  Archangel-Mourmaine,  tl* 
Caucasus  and  Mercury  Company,  navigating  the 
Caspian  .Sea.  and  two  river  companies — the  So- 
ciety tor  the  Navigation  of  the  Amur  and  the 
FeoUorof  Steam  Company  of  Eastern  Siberia. 
There  is  also  a  company  for  the  navigation  of 
I<ake  Haikal.  As  yet  there  are  no  suiisidiml 
lines  in  ibe  Haiti.-. 


RUSSIAN  AUTOCRACY  AND    THE   PSYCHOLOGY  OF  THK  SLAV. 

IT  is  aBBumed  by  tht;  nonliuBsian  world  that  int<^rpretut.i<>ii  of  this  autocracy,  by  a  RuBsisn 
the  Muscovite  autocratic  aystera  is  now  writer,  iin  the  hasis  nf  the  most  famous  advo- 
facing  the  most  serious  trial  in  its  history.  An  cat«B  of  the  systi'iii.  appears  in  the  International 
QnurUrhi.  from  the  i>en  of  Prof.  \'Iadimir  G. 
Simkowvitcb.  of  Colunibia  fniversity.  The  au- 
tocratic system  in  Uussia,  says  this  writer,  ii 
lireaking  down. 

The  ilay  witen  it  will  be  nUuKloned  ought  to  be  a 
day  of  pntiiu;  mill  tbnnksgivlng,  not  oolyfor  thepeopk. 
but  aIwi  [or  the  Cz»t:  f<ir  liusaian  autocracy  haanot 
only  brought  the  coiititry  to  the  verge  of  ruia  and  star 
vatloii,  but  it  has  alM>  ruled  Ciuir  Xicbolas  II.  wlttt  a 
rod  of  Iron,  and  out  of  n  ninti  of  noble  motiw  and 
high  iileatx  it  has  inmle  n  pathetic  liKunshead,  buHn- 
ing  under  the  wei(tht  of  the  inherent  HyKt«ni. 

Professor  Sinikowviteh  quotes  several  Rusnan 
writers  to  the  effict  that  it  is  bunaucracy  which 
is  the  ruin  of  Russia.  With  this  be  disagrees. 
The  curse  of  the  empire,  he  declares,  "is  not 
bu real ic  racy  as  such, — it  is  the  S|>e(-ific  spirit  of 
the  Russian  Imreaucracy.  Tt  is  the  point  of 
view,  the  doctrinaire,  sinister  Byzantinism.  the 
system  of  Alexander  11..  of  PobiedonostsefF.  ol 
Katkoll.  of  Leontyeff.  and  others,  that  baa  grad- 
ually led  Russia  to  moral  and  material  degen- 


F.SSGNCE   OF    HCBSIAK   BrEEACCRACY. 

What  is  this  system?  This  writer  declare* 
that  tlie  best  represenUitive  and  interpreter  of 
the  spirit  of  Russian  Byzantine  btireancncy  » 
Nikolay  Constantino vicc'h  Leontyeff,  who,  in  hii 
famous  work  "  The  East.  Russia,  and  the  Slan," 
hs*  Ae\e\ov*A  ^\\*  ■jtincivles  of  this  philoaophy. 
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Professor  Simkowvitcli  summarizes  this  famous 
work  of  Leontyeff,  and  we  further  condense 
his  summary  : 

Bj'zantinism  is  the  basic  principle.  Byzantinism  is 
"^the  nervous  system  of  Russia.  It  stands  for  something 
very  definite, —politically,  it  is  autocracy  ;  religiously, 
it  is  Christianity  with  very  distinct  features,  which 
allow  no  confusion  with  Western  churches  and  with  the 
teachings  of  heretics  and  dissenters.  In  matters  of  mor- 
als, it  does  not  share  the  Western  exaggerated  notions 
of  the  value  and  importance  of  human  personality.  The 
Byzantine  ideal  is  discouragement  in  regard  to  every- 
thing earthly,  including  personal  happiness,  personal 
purity,  and  the  possibility  of  personal  moral  perfection 
in  general.  Kussian  autocracy,  Russian  Czarism,  de- 
veloped under  Byzantine  influences.  Byzantine  Chris- 
tianity teaches  strict  subordination ;  it  teaches  that 
the  worldly,  the  political,  hierarchy  is  but  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  heavenly  hierarchy.  There  is  no  equality, 
because  the  Church  teaches  that  even  angels  are  not 
equal  among  themselves.  Christianity  is  the  surest 
and  most  practical  means  of  ruling  the  masses  of  the 
people  with  an  iron  hand.  Fear  is  the  basis  of  the  true 
faith.  One  who  fears  is  humble,  and  seeks  authority, 
and  learns  to  love  the  authority  above  him.  Organ- 
ization is  chronic  despotism,  and  true  constructive 
progress  lies  in  limiting,  not  authority,  but  freedom.  • 
Freedom  and  liberalism  are  what  is  disintegrating  the 
world. 

As  to  the  autocrat  himself,  the  famous  Rus- 
sian writer  puts  it  in  this  way  : 

By  his  authority,  the  Russian  Czar  has  the  right  to 
do  everything  except  to  limit  his  authority.  He  can 
never  cease  to  be  an  autocrat.  Anything  that  the  Czar 
does  is  good  and  legal.  His  doings  cannot  be  judged 
by  the  merits  of  the  case ;  the  pleasure  of  the  supreme 
authority  is  the  supreme  criterion.  He  who  cannot 
reason  so  may,  under  certain  circumstances,  in  his 
private  affairs  be  an  honest  man,  but  he  cannot  be  a 
true  Russian. 

Russia,  says  Leontyeff,  is  surrounded  by  "  the 
liberal  pest."  Russia  "  must  be  kept  frozen  that 
slie  may  not  f^row  putrid."  The  courts  of 
justice  are  all  wrong,  because  they  have  under- 
mined all  authority.  The  great  cardinal  prob- 
lem for  Russian  interior  administration,  as  well 
as  for  Russian  policy,  is  how  to  weaken  democ- 
racy. Russia,  however,  may  become  contami- 
nated. 

•In  the  bottoms  of  their  hearts,  the  Russians  are 
already  liberal.  They  do  not  realize  that  it  is  simply 
a  sin  to  love  Europe.  If  Russia  becomes  saturated 
with  liberalism,  there  is  only  one  salvation  left,— the 
conquest  of  new  and  original  countries ;  the  conquest 
and  occupation  of  new  territories,  with  a  foreign  and 
dissimilar  population  ;  the  annexation  of  countries  that 
carry  in  themselves  conditions  favorable  for  autocratic 
discipline  ;  an  annexation  that  does  not  hurry  with  any 
deep  or  inner  assimilation. 

This  is  the  Kussian  autocratic  system  outlined 
by  its  ardent  advocate,  and  firmly  adhered  to  by 
Czar   Alexander  III.     The  present  Czar,  says 


Professor  Simkowvitch,  would  have  cast  aside 
this  system  and  reigned  as  an  enlightened  ruler, 
but  he  has  been  too  weak  to  stand  successfully 
against  the  bureaucratic  influences  which  sur- 
round him.  Now  he  is  in  the  grip  of  this  all- 
powerful  system.  To-day,  this  writer  continues, 
the  Russian  people  are  not  clamoring  for  Man- 
churia, *'but  for  their  daily  bread,  and  such  safe- 
fuards  of  personal  liberty  as  the  Anglo-Saxons 
ave  secured  in  their  Magna  Charta." 


i( 
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GRAFT        IX    THE    FAR    EAST. 


The  whole  far-Eastern  venture,  says  this  Rus- 
sian writer,  has  been  brought  about  by  "  graft."  \J 
This,  he  declares,  is  the  latest  crime  of  the  auto- 
cratic system. 

For  what  is  Russian  blood  now  sacrificed  and  billions 
of  rubles  wrung  from  the  starving  Russian  people 
wasted  on  the  fields  of  Manchuria  ?  Do  the  Russian 
people  need  Mauchuria  ?  Not  in  the  least.  Even  such 
expansionist  and  nationalistic  papers  as  Suvorin's  No- 
voyc  Vremya  and  Prince  Ukhtomsky's  St.  Peterslnt/rg- 
sJuilya  Vtcdomoftti  were  bitterly  opposed  to  it.  But  who 
cares  for  national  interests  when  personal  are  at  stake  ! 
In  Korea,  a  company  formed  by  a  couple  or  more  of 
grand  dukes  and  some  higher  bureaucrats  has  obtained 
valuable  lumber  and  mining  concessions, — a  sufficient 
cause  for  declaring  northern  Korea  under  the  Russian 
sphere  of  influence.  As  to  the  Manchurian  adventure, 
everybody  in  Russia  knew  perfectly  well  and  talked 
freely  about  this  new  promised  land  for  official  thieves. 
It  is  estimated  that  about  three-quarters  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  millions  appropriated  for  the  railroads,  the 
new  commercial  cities,  the  ports,  etc.,  were  stolen,  and 
the  money  went  high  enough  up  to  interest  a  powerful 
element  of  the  autocratic  administration  in  perpetua- 
tion of  this  new  Eldorado.  Already  in  the  beginning  of 
1902,  Professor  Migulin,  of  the  University  of  Kharkofl*, 
a  very  conservative  man  and  an  expert  in  railroatl 
finance,  called  attention  to  what  was  going  on  in  Man- 
churia. The  railroad  afforded  no  technical  difficulties 
whatsoever,  the  Chinese  coolie  labor  used  on  the  rail- 
road was  the  cheapest  in  the  world,  the  material  usid 
was  imported  duty-free,  and  yet  the  laying  of  rails  alone 
(not  counting  equipment,  cost  of  stations,  platforms, 
etc.)  cost  the  government  more  than  152,000  rubles  per 
verst, — f.e.,  about  290,000  rubles  a  mile  !  Professor  Migu- 
lin then  also  pointed  out  that  Manchuria,  on  account  of 
its  extremely  cheap  coolie  labor,  is  a  place  entirely  unfit 
for  Russian  colonization,  and  likely  to  kill  agriculture 
and  colonization  in  the  Russian  Amur  region,  since 
Russians  cannot  compete  with  Chinese  wages  and  the 
low  prices  of  the  agricultural  products.  Prince  Ukh- 
tomsky,  the  president  of  the  Russo-Chinese  Bank  and 
formerly  an  intimate  friend  of  Nicholas  IT.,  in  an  inter- 
view gn:iinted  to  the  correspondent  of  the  Frankfurter 
Zeitung,  did  not  hesitate  to  acknowledge  that  the  cause 
of  this  war  Is  "graft." 

A  Eulogy  of  Slav  Peoples. 

A  study  of  the  Slav  peoples,  by  Rev.  Peter 
Roberts,  appears  in   the  same  number  of  thi% 
Quarterly.    Mr.  Roberts  has  wv^^i^^^^^.^-v^^^^woA.^ 
of  the  Sl&v  \mm\gtwi\.  "va  \>[v^  wjL\Xix%*£\\»^^^  ^^- 
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gi'ons.of  Pennsylvania,  and  he  finds  him  to  be, 
although  stupid  and  slow,  generally  ''good- 
natured  and  pacific, adaptable,  and  imperturbable, 
with  an  instinct  for  organization,  and  an  apt  pupil 
under  competent  masters,  admirably  fitted  for 
the  work  of  peaceful  agricultural  colonization, 
long-suffering  and  conciliatory,  and  capable  of 
bearing  extreme  liardsliips.  There  are  many 
signs  of  progress  among  the  Slavs.  They  are 
less  cruel,  more  moral,  more  tender-hearted  ;  and, 
wherever  they  go,  in  Asia,  the  land  benefits." 


\: 


When  Skobeleff  sheathed  his  sword  in  Central 
Asia,  peace,  order,  and  safety  were  established,  but 
previous  to  the  advent  of  the  Russian  tumult,  anarchy 
and  terrorism  prevailed.  Under  the  wise  guidance  of 
patriotic  state.smen,  the  accursed  vodka  shops — the 
.  breeders  of  drunkenness  and  poverty — are  regulated, 
^  and  the  peasants  are  provided  with  tea-houses,  where 
the  social  instinct  of  the  Slav  is  met.  In  no  European 
Rtat«  are  there  more  comprehensive  laws  relative  to  em- 
ployers' liability  than  in  Russia,  while  many  of  the 
states  of  the  Union  can  well  afford  to  learn  of  Slav 
statesmen  how  to  regulate  factories  where  children  are 
sacrificed  both  day  and  night  upon  the  altar  of  mam- 
monism.  The  railroads  of  Manchuria  and  the  Caucasus 
have  broken  down  the  barbarous  custom  of  collecting 
transportation  taxes  which  rendered  commerce  in  the 
interior  of  Asia  and  China  impossible.  Under  the 
Slavs'  supervision,  good  roads  are  made  and  model 
towns  are  built  where  formerly  barbarous  communities 


dwelt  in  filth.  Wherever  the  Slav  baild«,  h«  goafda 
against  disease,  squalor,  and  unsightlixMas,  wlUeli  mn 
common  occurrences  where  Mongols  and  Tartan  dwelL 
The  Slav  peasant  is  slowly  awakening  to  a  reaUsattoii 
of  his  independence,  to  a  due  appreciation  of  ooonaBiic 
freedom,  to  an  understanding  of  the  righta  of  imopcttjf, 
and  to  the  markets  value  of  industry,  tempenmoe^  aad 
truthfulness.  Slav  statesmen  proclaim  the  conmMretel 
value  of  honesty,  the  necessity  of  enterprise  in  nuum- 
facturing  industries  and  commerce,  the  wortli  of  iMir 
methods  in  production,  and  the  markets  which  swiitt 
the  production  of  farms  and  factories.  All  the  lenoiis 
which  industrial  lilierty  teaches,  all  the  blessfngs wUdh 
\  science  and  art  bring,  all  the  results  which  centoiieftof 
[  \vcivilization  realize,  are  brought  to  the  feet  of  this  ymtth 
;  ^n  whose  heart  are  stored  the  energies  of  centurlMfOf 
stolid  living.  Give  him  time,  and  the  pressme  of  new 
wants  and  new  ideas  will  awaken  his  sleepy  brain  sad 
\  set  in  motion  his  sluggish  nerves  and  effect  a  nMte- 
morphosis  which  the  combined  wisdom  of  philoaoplMn 
and  theorists  cannot  effect.  Liobenoff  changed  the  tmob 
of  Europe  in  an  incredibly  short  time;  the  foieigii 
stat-esmanship  of  Russia  in  far-sightedness  is  notsnr* 
passed  by  that  of  any  other  modem  nation  ;  the  Slav 
has  developed  a  diplomacy  which  equals  in  skiU  and 
resource  that  of  any  other  people  of  ancient  or  modern 
times ;  and  when  the  Slav  peasant  fully  awakes  to  the 
■  demands  of  modern  life,  he  will  go  forth  with  singing 
and  **come  again  with  joy,  bringing  his  sheaves  with 
him."  Let  another  Peter  the  Great  arise  to  lead  these 
lone  hundred  million  Slavs,  strong  in  their  youthfol 
vigor,  confident  that  they  have  a  mission  to  falfill,  and 
what  obstacles  can  stand  before  their  onward  march  f 


HOW  FORTUNES  ARE  MADE  IN  CHINA. 


THE  pan-Mongol ianism  of  Japan  is  only  a 
side  issue, — a  sensational  one,  it  is  true, — 
of  the  development  of  the  Oriental  races.  This 
is  the  judgment  of  the  well-known  political  and 
economic  writer,  Alexander  Ular,  who  contrib- 
utes to  La  Eevue  a  study  of  how  fortunes  are 
made  in  China.  This  pan-Mongolianism,  he  says, 
further,  has  no  relation  whatsoever  to  that  grave 
problem  known  as  the  *' yellow  peril." 

The  latter  cannot  possibly  be  political  or  military. 
The  pan-Mongolianism  of  Japan  is  an  importation  from 
the  Occident,  just  as  are  their  silk  hats,  their  Western 
lxx>t8,  and  their  bacteriology.  It  exists  just  as  their 
warships,  their  parliamentary  government,  and  their 
newspapers  exist.  It  i.s,  so  to  speak,  a  European  im- 
portation, superficially  adapted  to  the  use  of  a  minority 
who  have  found  it  to  their  advantage  to  play  the  rdle  of 
Europeans.  Pan-Mongolianism  is  to  Japan  what  pan- 
Slavism  is  to  Moscow,  pan-Germanism  to  Berlin,  and 
jingoism  to  London  ;  and  if,  at  the  present  time,  there 
is  a  struggle  between  the  imperialists  of  Tokio  and  St. 
Petersburg,  it  is  not  a  case  of  the  white  race  warding 
off  the  "  yellow  peril,"  but  of  the  ambition  of  one  govern- 
ment measuring  itself  against  the  ambition  of  another. 

27ie  ^'yellow  peril "  ^^^^  writer  declares,  is  not 


a  race  peril.  The  students  who  have  a  right  to 
speak  on  this  subject  declare  that  it  is  an  eco- 
nomic peril.  They  have  in  mind  the  commercial 
and  industrial  competition  of  Japan.  Indeed. 
"  the  *  yellow  peril  *  is  for  the  Occident  exactly 
what  the  <  American  peril '  is  for  Europe."  The 
color  of  the  skin  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  case.  The  danger  to  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica from  China  and  Japan  is  essentially  an  eco- 
nomic one.  The  secret  of  the  wealth  of  phina, 
as  well  as  of  individual  Chinamen,  M.  Ular 
asserts,  is,  in  effect,  comprised  in  two  words — 
association  and  credit.  Their  system  is  charac- 
terized by  the  absence  of  three  principles  which 
are  the  basis  of  Occidental  economic  life, — the 
borrowing  of  capital,  the  wage  system,  and  a 
fixed  monetary  standard  do  not  exist  in  the  forms 
they  assume  in  Europe.  The  borrowing  of  cap- 
ital is  replaced  by  the  association  with  and  col- 
laboration of  lenders,  the  wage  system  by  a  par- 
ticipation of  associates,  and  a  fixed  monetary 
standard  by  credit.  Production,  be  it  agricul- 
tural, industrial,  or  commercial,  is  made  the  basis 
of  cooperative  association,  or,  perhaps,  of  coo- 
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led  by  Dr.  Pritchett  as  an  evidence  of  great 
j,>in>llectual  alertoesB  and  ability  on  tbe  part  of 
t  roan  whose  bands  are  full  of  practical  busi- 


In  suggesting  a  comparison  between  the 
American  and  the  Bntisli  association  baaed  on 
the  study  uf  tlie  sectional  addresses  and  otber 
leading  papers  of  the  one  as  contrasted  with  the 
other,  Dr.  Pritcliett  admits  thai  the  American 
will  find  little  to  minister  to  national  vanity.  In 
the  British  meeting,  tite  addresses  arc  prepared 
with  more  care,  and  are  given  in  a  more  inter- 
esting manner.  It  is  evident,  nevertheless,  that 
the  essential  difference  in  tiie  character  of  the 
papers  presented  at  tlie  two  meetings  lies  in  the 
difference  in  scientific  training  and  habits  of 
scientific  work  in  England  and  America  ;  and  it 
is  Dr.  Pritchett's  observation  that  the  scientific 
training  and  methods  of  work  in  America  are 


farn 


i  tbac 


While  the  addresses  id  American  scientific  societies 
lack  the  philosophic  Interest  and  charm  which  cbaroc' 
t«clse  many  of  those  given  betore  the  British  associa- 
tion, the  authnrK  of  theHe  papers  are  trained  to  go  more 
directly  at  their  problems,  laying  bare  the  difficulties, 
and  even  the  failures,  ot  the  method  or  the  process,  but 
■  passing  on  to  some  point  of  vantage.  One  finds  In  many 
English  scientific  papers  a  clever  use  of  words  and 
terms ;  a  tendency  to  philosophize  Instead  of  doing  the 
hard  work  of  investigation :  a  diKposition  to  deal  charm- 
ingly, sometimes  half  humorously,  with  the  results  and 
observations  costing  great  labor :  and  in  the  end  the 
whole  subject  left  In  a  M>rt  of  agreeable  haxe  In  which 
one  seems  to  have  traveled  a  long  di»Mnue  without 
going  anywhither.    Tbe  method  uf  actHck  adopted  Ih 


somewhat  akin  to  that  of  tbe  modern  military  practice, 
under  which  frontal  attacks  are  abandoned  In  favor  of 
a  less  direct  method  of  assault.  One  sees  In  EnglUh 
flcientlllo  papers  a  greater  tendency  Xa  attack  by  the 
flank  than  In  America  or  Germany  ;  a  somewhat  readier 
disposition  to  be  satisfied  with  a  general  Btatement  of 
facts  already  known  rather  than  the  concentration  of 
eSort  on  particular  problems  which  need  to  be  cleared 
up.  All  of  which  simply  meAOs  that  the  metbods  ot 
education  and  ot  national  lite  in  f^ngland  have  not 
brought  into  existence  a  large  army  of  disciplined  stu- 
dents of  research  such  as  one  finds,  for  example,  in  Ger- 

As  an  American  studying  the  great  gathering. 
Dr.  Pritchett  is  impressed  by  its  possibilities  for 
usefulness  in  scientific  and  national  develop- 
ment. He  finds  in  such  a  gathering  a  source  of 
great  intellectual  stimulus  both  to  scientific  men 
and  to  the  public.  There  are  reasoiiB  why  the 
American  as.sociation  is  not  likely  to  become  so 
representative  a  gathering.  For  one  thing,  the 
small  distances  to  be  traveled  in  Great  Britain 
make  it  easy  and  cheap  for  any  member  to  come 
to  the  meetings.  Then,  too.  there  are  differences 
in  scientific  training  which  prompt  the  American 
investigator  to  prefer  tbe  society  of  his  fellow- 
experts  to  any  gathering  of  a  general  character. 
Dr.  Pritchett  thinks,  however,  that  if  there  is 
anything  which  would  bring  back  to  the  Ameri- 
can association  its  old-time  prestige  and  inBu- 
ence,  it  would  be  some  such  devotion  to  the  cause 
which  the  association  represents,  as  has  been 
shown  by  many  of  tbe  leading  men  of  science  in 
England.  The  example  and  influence  of  men 
like  Lord  Kelvin  have  done  much  to  make  the 
British  a 


HOME  RULE  FOR  ICELAND. 


rave  little  inhabitants  of  Denmark's 
id  possess io if  in  the  Arctic  Ucean  have 
ined  the  substance  of  complete  home 
ihadow  of  which  they  have  possessed 
time.  In  the  Nordisk  Revy,  of  Stock- 
iars  an  article  entitled  "The  Constitu- 
uggle  of  Iceland,"  by  Rolf  Nordeu- 
iix  hundred  years  ago,  this  writer 
lien  Iceland  first  became  associated 
■nark-Norway,  it  expressly  stipulated 
al  freedom  ;  yet.  Mr.  Nordenstreng 
tbe  royal  word  was  not  kept,  and  since 
;he  clear  treaty  rights  of  the  Icelanders 
trodden  under  foot.  During  this  long 
e  people  of  Iceland,  though  separated 
jutside  world,  have  preserved  the  con- 
mess  of  their  right,  withheld  from  them 
■y  superior  power,  and,  in  spite  of  injustice 


and  oppression,  have  at  last  won  the  victory." 
The  Icelanders  have  for  some  time  lieen  di- 
vided into  two  parties. — the  Frogressive  party 
(Framfaraflokkurt  and  the  Home  -Rule  [jarty 
(Heimastjornaflokkur).  The  former  party  is  said 
to  have  contcniicd  mainly  for  democratic  gov- 
enment  and  an  Icelandic  ministry,  with  resi- 
dencB  at  Copenhagen,  where  they  could  present 
the  cause  of  Iceland  to  the  throne.  The  aim  of 
the  Home  Rulers  was  to  have  a  prime  minister 
at  home,  with  the  governing  power  established 
in  Iceland.  A  second  minister,  with  the  same 
power,  they  contended,  might  reside  at  Copen- 
hagen and  represent  Iceland  before  the  Sing. 
These  parties  were  bitterly  opposed  to  eadi 
other,  the  principal  objection  of  the  Progreflsive 
party  to  the  plan  of  the  Home  Rulers  beine  t1>-* 
the  minister  resident  at  Co]>enhageD  von 
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need  to  know  the  Icelandic  language,  nor  would 
ho  be  obliged  ever  to  appear  in  the  A 11  thing,  the 
Icelandic  Tarliament. 

In  the  last  decade  of  the  past  century,  Iceland 
determined  to  ask  for  more  independence.  The 
Icelandic  Home  Rule  party,  in  1901,  sent  one  of 
their  moyt  ])rominent  nie]nl>or8,  Mr.  Hannes  Haf- 
stein.  to  Copenhagen  to  confer  with  tlio  Danisli 
minister,  A 1  berti.  This  mission  resulted  in  nothing 
very  deliuite.  but  it  is  assumed  that  the  government 
looked  witii  some  favor  on  the  proposition,  as 
Mr.  llaf stein  is  now  secretary  of  state  for  Ice- 
land. Hot  airitation  followed.  The  principal 
newspapers  of  lieykjavik  —  the  capital  —  the 
Jsitfold,  the  progressive  organ,  and  the  Thjodol- 
fui\  the  Home  Rule  organ,  wagcMJ  journalistic 
war.  These  journals,  by  the  way,  api)ear  weekly, 
and  have  but  a  very  small  circulation.  Minister 
Alberti  was  most  liberal  and  energetic.  While 
the  Icelanders,  who,  Mr.  Nordenstreng  declares, 
"are  generally  im])ractical  and  inclined  to  be 
theorists,  contends  I  for  their  respective  plat- 
forms, Minister  Alherti  sought  and  found  a 
practical  solution  of  the  problem."  lie  was 
chiefly  instrumental    in    bringing  about    ••  The 


Message  of  the  King  to  the  Icelanders/'  of  July 
J  9,  1902.  The  substance  of  this  proclamation 
was  to  the  general  effect  that  the  Danish  Govern- 
ment would  never  consent  to  the  creation  of 
an  Icelandic  viceroy  with  a  cabinet  of  his  own 
selection,  and  that  while  the  two-minister  sys- 
tem could  not  be  accepted,  there  was  '*  a  way 
of  making  the  highest  government  of  Iceland 
thoroughly  Icelandic  without  im])airing  the  unity 
of  the  realm."  Tlie  Copenhagen  government, 
therefore*,  presented  a  new  proposition  accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  which  the  minister  for  Ice- 
land should  sit  either  at  Reykjavik  or  at  Copen- 
hagen. If  at  the  island  capital,  his  expenses 
should  be  paid  by  Iceland,  while  a  special  bureau, 
under  the  Ictdandic  minister,  should  be  sup- 
ported by  th(»  state  at  Copenhagen.  The  choice 
in  this  matter  was  left  to  the  Allthing,  the  Ice- 
landic representative  body.  The  proposition  of 
the  government  was  unanimously  approved  by 
this  bodv.  The  choice  of  Hannes  Hafstein,  ''the 
foremost  statesman  of  Iceland.''  by  both  parties 
was  very  appropriate.  •'  He  is  a  poet,  and  has 
more  than  once  aroused  his  peoph;  by  his  power- 
ful and  beautiful  compositions.'' 


ECONOMIC  STRUGGLE  BETWEEN  GERMANS  AND  POLES. 


^r^IlE  economic  development  of  the  Polish  prov- 
A  inces  of  Prussia  has  been  exciting  the 
envy  and  <lislike,  even  the  active  opposition,  of 
the  imperial  German  government,  if  we  may  be- 
lieve the  contention  of  a  writer  who  signs  him- 
self "Swidowa,'  in  a  *' Letter  from  Posen,"  in 
the  Przcffhnid  Pol.s/ci  (Polish  Review),  of  Cracow. 
'•  All  the  administrative  officials,  from  the  high- 
est to  the  lowest,  have  received  the  confidential 
injunction  not  only  to  investigate  the  causes  of 
this  development,  but  also  to  place  as  many  ob- 
structions in  its  way  as  possible."  Various  means 
are  employed  for  this. 

From  the  denial  to  a  Pole  of  the  license  for  a  busi- 
ness that  requires  permission  to  the  lioycott  of  Polish 
merchants,  contractors,  physicians,  and  banks:  from 
the  creation  of  an  artificial  competition  for  the  Poles  in 
all  bu.««inesses  by  the  giving  of  bounties  to  their  German 
competitors  to  the  disabling  of  the  Polish  peasant  to 
acquire  land, — all  this  is  practised  on  a  large  scale.  At 
the  submitting  of  proposals  for  works  and  purchases 
dependent  on  the  government,  no  Polish  contractor, 
tradesman,  or  manufacturer  will  get  that  work  or  or- 
der to-day,  even  though  his  proposal  be  the  most  ad- 
vantageous possible.  No  Polish  artisan,  merchant,  or 
even  physician,  will  get  the  job  if  the  government  au- 
thorities can  decide  directly  or  indirectly.  The  boycott 
of  Polish  industry  and  trade  is  purely  personal,  and 
private  relations  is  also  enjoined  by  the  government  on 
all  its  dependents.    The  newest  order  in  this  direction 


(already  officially  issued),  compelling  all  holding  any 
oflice  whatsoever  to  sever  all  relations  with  Polish 
l)anks,  will  not,  indeed,  hurt  those  banks,  but  will  re- 
lx>und  on  those  Poles  who  still  hold  little,  petty  offices, 
as  letter-carriers,  court  criers,  and  court  attendants. 
Many  of  them  have  l)een  debtors  of  the  Polish  banks, 
having  contracted  loans  there  for  the  security  required 
of  them,  without  which  they  could  not  have  obtained 
their  situations.  Such  a  loan  they  will  not  get  from 
the  Grerman  banks:  hence,  they  will  soon  find  them- 
selves without  bread,— unless,  yielding  to  the  pressure 
exerted  on  them,  they  will  abjure  their  nationality  and 
faith,  assume  German-sounding  names,  and  educate 
their  children  as  Protestants. 

THE    8TRUQQLE    FOR  THE    POSSESSION  OF  THE  LAND. 

The  stubborn  contest  waped  against  the  Poles 
is  carried  on  with  administrative  and  police 
measures,  and  when  those  are  exhausted,  with 
new  exceptional  laws.  The  most  stubborn,  the 
most  radical,  is  the  struggle  for  the  posseBsion 
of  land.    It  has  lasted  for  over  a  hundred  years. 

Now  it  has  met  with  a  competitor  with  whom  it  did 
not  reckon  formerly,— the  Polish  peasant.  Industrioasi 
thrifty,  consumed  with  au  inborn  desire  for  obtaining  a 
piece  of  land  as  his  property,  he  represents  the  moat  fit 
and  successful  material  for  a  colonist.  This  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly valuable  thing,  for  the  parceling  of  large 
estates  is  a  real  social  and  economic.  Vi«(!K»Nw\:^  ^  >^^ 
present  momeikV  paTWc\s\a.T\^  \v«^^N?\i%T^\C\'OEiRstNiarsp- 
p08»eaaVoIlaYlaNfelaTexe«es^.^«wv«\\v^fi»«e»^^^    '^ 
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to  the  qualities  of  tbe  Polish  peasant,  the  parceling,  en- 
tire or  partial,  of  large  estates,  accomplished  by  the  in- 
tercession of  the  Polish  Land  Bank  and  a  few  Polish 
allotment  companies,  has  developed  successfully.  There 
have  arisen  new  vital  settlements,  in  which  prosperity 
has  begun  to  flourish.  Many  an  estate  has  escaped  the 
late  of  becoming  the  prize  of  the  government's  Coloni- 
sation Commission  :  many  a  landowner,  Pole  as  well  as 
German,  has  been  saved  from  ruin. 

.  Nevortlieless,  it  is  just  for  tliis  reason  tlmt  tlic 
goveminent  resolved  to  stem  this  Polish  colonizii- 
tion  tide.  The  p:overnineiit  corniiienced,  iu  its 
nsnal  way.  with  administrative  directions.  On 
this  road,  it  was  begun,  on  its  order,  at  first  once 
in  a  whiU»,  and  finally  on  principle,  to  refuse, 
under  various  pretexts,  to  settlers  of  Polish  na- 
tionality tiie  right  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
statute  of  "rent  estates,*'  issued  for  the  purpose 
of  facilitating  parceling  in  tlie  eastern  provinces. 
"When  this  did  not  produce  theex^^cted  result. — 
when  it  did  not  arrest  the  activity  of  the  Polish 
allotment  banks  and  companies, — advantage  was 
taken  of  the  statute  by  virtue  of  which  ihv, 
founding  of  a  new  colony  was  dependent  on 
Ihe  permission  of  the  administrative  authority. 
**  For  such  a  ])ermi8sion,  years  had  sometimes  to 
be  waited  ;  sometimes  the  permission  was  refused 
downright,  for  trifling  reasons,  or  it  was  granted 
under  such  heavy  financial  terms  touching  the 
regulation  of  the  church,  school,  and  communal 
relations  of  the  future  colony  th^t  it  enhanced 
the  price  of  the  parceling  immensely."  The  Poles 
then  resorted  to  parceling  by  a  method  some- 
what protracted,  sometimes  even  risky.     They 


did  not  found  entire  colonies  at  once,  but,  aTail- 
ing  themselves  of  the  liberty  which  tbe  law  had 
heretofore  left  in  not  directing  governmental  ap 
proval  in  such  a  case,  they  established  separate 
colonies  successively  on  ground  gradually  aep- 
a rated  from  the  parceled  estate. 

TIIK     XKW     IK  ASK     AGAINST     POLISH     COl.OXIZATIOS. 

Tilt*  imperial  government,  in  order  to  prevent 
this,  has  ha<l  rect)urse  to  the  submission  to  the 
Diet  of  a  new  statute,  and  tliis  a  statute  with 
••such  an  exceptional  addition,  exclusively  di- 
rected against  the  Poles,  that  it  is  a  direct  attack 
on  the  private  right  of  ownership.*'  The  statute 
itself,  in  its  general  foini.  relates  to  the  whole 
monarchy.  •'Obviously,  however,  it  was  caused 
by  our  relations,  and  it  had  those  relations  in 
view,  for  it  puts  parceling  under  the  still  stricter 
control  of  the  administrative  authorities,  and 
establishes  the  indispcnsability  of  governmental 
permission  for  the  founding  of  even  the  smallest 
settlenujnt."  To  tin*  general  <lirection8  there  is 
added  a  separate  paragraph  which  constitutes 
the  point  of  gravity  of  the  whole  statute,  and 
which  relates  solely  to  the  Polish  provinces, — 
that  is.  the  (Irand  Duchy  of  Posen,  West  and 
East  Prussia,  and  Silesia.  According  to  this 
paragraph,  the  president  of  the  German  Coloni- 
zation Commission  in  Berlin  is  to  have  the  right 
of  prohibiting  any  parceling  in  the  four  above- 
mentioned  provinces  which  in  his  judgment  will 
hurt  the  interests  <d'  the  Colonization  CommiB- 
sion. 


AUSTRALIAN  ART  AND  ARTISTS. 


THAT  there  should  be  an  Australian  art, 
distinctive,  and  gradually  but  surely  de- 
yeloping  into  a  real  school,  will  be  somewhat  sur- 
prising to  most  Americans.  The  editor  of  the 
Review  of  Reviews  for  Australasia,  Mr.  Henry 
Stead,  however,  declares  that  a  conception  of 
Australian  art  has  already  been  formed,  and  that 
it  is  coming  to  be  more  and  more  regarded  as 
•«of  vital  importance,  as  njuch  so  as  the  planning 
of  cities  or  the  foundling  of  a  Hush  Capital.' 
The  most  notable  living  exponent  of  Australian 
art,  Mr.  Stead  tells  us,  is  Mr.  J.  Ford  Paterson, 
ex-president  of  the  \'ictorian  Artists'  Society, 
and  life  trustee  of  the  National  Gallery  and 
Public  Library  at  Melbourne.  Mr.  Paterson  is 
a  Scotchman  by  birth  who  thirty  years  ago  came 
to  Australia,  leaving  behind  him  an  honorable 
bllt  not  particularly  noteworthy  record  as  an  art 
^^^norator  and  exhibitor  at  the  Royal  Scottish 
demjr.    Mr,  PMienon  found  no  traditions  or 


legentlary  or  historic  associations  near  at  hand 
in  Australia,  and  he  soon  realized  that  ''in  the 
eager,  pushing  life  of  the  young  colony  there 
was  no  room  for  the  witches  and  nymphs  of  the 
older  countries,  and  that  abbeys  and  castles 
would  be  somewhat  incongruous  in  the  Bush." 
He  might  have  supplied  these  from  his  academic 
studies,  but  his  artist's  sensibility  ♦*  quickly 
grasped  the  fa<^t  that  in  the  vast  mysterious  bush 
there  are  great  artistic  possibilities." 

Its  awfulnes.s  appealed  to  tbe  uncanny  element  In 
bis  north-country  temperament :  it.s  mystery  and  aoU* 
tude  touched  tlie  romance  iu  his  nature,  and  its  soft 
tones  and  indeterminate  and  elusive  oatUnefi  were  a 
constant  source  of  delight  to  his  artistic  sense,  hitherto 
acquainted  only  with  the  harsh  contrasts,  rich  color- 
ing, and  decided  forms  of  a  colder  clime.  Mr.  PlatM> 
son  determined  to  abandon  tlie  profession  of  decocatlvt 
arti.st  and  to  devote  his  life  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  Australian  bush,  and 
uaWy,  ii\o>N\>j  Vj\iv\\\«:v\vvv>a\'s^v\vct^latTB«d  in  hia 
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Mr.  Paterson  lias  always  objected  to  the  con- 
ventional Europpan  idea  tliat  "when  Captain 
Cook  planted  the  British  flap  on  Australian  soil 
thenceforward  Australia  should  lose  its  individ- 
uality and  become  English  through  and  through."' 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  is  fond  of  saying  that  Cap- 
tain Cook  ■'  only  discovered  the  outline  ;  and  it 
has  been  left  to  the  artists  of  Australia  to  dis- 
cover its  beamies  and  to  disclose  them,"     The 


artist,  he  says,  further,  will  not  be  favorably 
impressed  by  the  first  view  of  Australian  scenery. 
The  Srst  Impres.-'ion  of  Australinn  Ncenery  is  often 
enough  almost  repulsive  to  the  artistic  sense,  anil  It  Is 
only  after  long  adiI  intimate  companionship  n-lth  the 
primeval  forest  that  its  charm  becomes  apparent.  The 
iitiiiOHphereand  sceiK^ry  of  this  country  are  very  feattaetfc 
'  nnd  very  delicate.  Tlu're  is  little  of  the  drama  In  its 
lieauty.— no  great  tnoiintains  no  vivid  contrasts  of 
Kiroui!  color,  no  strange  peoples  in  picturesque  attire. 
The  »eaiioti«  wr&  imperceptibly  into  each  other,  and  aa 
fiiT  as  the  scenery  alone  is  concerned,  it  would  be  diffl- 
I'lilt  to  tell  HUnimer  from  uinter.  Our  local  color  Is 
Iciw-toned.  militle,  and  difficult  to  comprehend,  and  an 
Kiiglish  tree,  with  its  rich  coloring  and  vigorous  outline, 
npgK'nrH  incoii^uous  nnd  ninrs  the  sweeluess  of  the 

Mr.  PaterBon,  ibe  vvritrrot  tb.- article  tells  us, 
nevt'r  seeks  easy  effects.  "Sincerity  and  faith- 
fulness are  apparent  in  the  smallest  details,  and 
in  no  instance  dot's  he  emphasize  one  particular 
portion  of  the  picture  at  the  expense  of  tlie 
whole."  In  tbe  same  number  of  tbis  review 
iippears  a  criticism  of  the  work  of  Anstraliui 
artists  appearing  at  this  year's  exhibition  of  the 
Hoyal  Academy  in  London,  Many  of  the  best- 
kniiwn  artists  of  Australia,  says  Ttlr.  Htead.  have 
not  exhibitetl  at  all.  One  of  the  most  striking 
things  about  the  pictures  actually  exhibited  is 
that,  "with  one  or  two  exceptions,  not  one  of 
the  many  artists  who  bail  from  Australia  lias 
presented  a  really  typical  Australian  scene," 
One  of  the  best  of  those  actually  Australian  in 
atmosphere,  Mr.  Htead  thinks,  is  Mr.  Tom 
lioberts'  canvas,  "  The  First  Commonwealth 
Parliament,"  painted  by  the  artist  in  London, 
from  sketches  and  studies  made  in  Australis 
at  the  time. 


PROTFXTION  AGAINST  FIRF.S. 


HOW  little  is  done  in  the  United  States  in 
the  direction  of  precautionary  measures 
against  loss  of  life  and  property  from  fire  is 
clearly  brought  out  in  an  article  contributed  to 
t!;e  current  Forum  by  Mr,  Louia  Windmiiller. 
Kspecially  interesting  ie  the  contrast  drawn  by 
tins  writer  between  American  laxity  and  Euro- 
|>i'an  thoroughness  in  the  matter  of  building  in- 
tellection. 

In  Europe  every  house,  ho  long  as  It  is  in  coune  ot 
erection,  remains  under  the  Hurveillsnce  of  a  huildlng 
police :  and  even  after  completion,  occupancy  is  not  al- 
lowed until  the  department  ha.s  made  a  final  inspection. 
The  chief  of  this  police  then  issues  a  uertlflcate  ot  con- 
struction and  a  permit  for  occupation.  As  long  as  our 
MiiQces  are  In  course  ot  erection,  they  should  llkewltte 
\>v  siiperTised  hs  empioynm  of  h  ainip^teat  building  de- 


partnietit.  Experienced  and  practical  Inspectors,  nif- 
hciently  remunerated  to  make  them  independent  of 
b^lbe>^  should  be  engaged  by  civil-service  commlsalaa- 
ers  for  the  better  protection  of  the  public.  They  should 
have  legal  authority  and  be  coinpelled  to  arrest  and 
bring  to  JuHtice  whomsoever  they  might  discover  In  tbe 
act  of  deviating  from  the  approved  plans.  Arehitecta 
and  contractors  should  be  liceosed  and  uot  permitted 
to  erect  auy  important  structures  unless  bhey  conld  be 
held  liable  tor  tbe  faithful  performance  of  their  under- 
takiugs.  Theauthoritiesof  New  York  had  been  warned 
against,  thematerial  used  in  the  "Darlington;"  and  had 
Ihfse  warnings  been  heeded,  twenty  souls  and  the  repu- 
tation of  some  builders  might  have  been  spared.  Before 
any  permament  improvement  can  be  expected  of  a 
service  so  vital  to  our  prosperity,  it  must  be  divorced 
from  politics. 

ugainxt  SwutRcwnt  \TiiStt\e.X\aQ  ^A  e\w*.V>3a  ■«■«»»  »» 
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tbe  CatboHc  ebould  never  be  either  a  slave  or  a 
•abject.  The  Catholic  believes  in  the  Catholic 
Church  because  she  enables  him  to  perfect  him- 
self morallr.  and  leaves  him  free  to  choose  what 
eosmogODj.  what  scientific  theory,  he  prefers. 
Tbe  dogma  of  the  Protestants  is  the  Bible  and 
nothing  ruore.  As  regards  the  desirability  of' 
tbe  fut$ioii  of  the  different  confessions  there  can 
be  DO  quef!(tiorj.  only  the  fusion  must  be  with  the 
more  co«.>rdinat^'.  tlie  more  alive  of  the  churches, 

piiTnelv.  the  Catholic  Church. 

The  next  Catholic  authority  to  express  an 
opinion  on  the  question  is  Abbe  J.  Bricout. 
editor  of  the  I{«fcut  t/u  Ch.rge  Frnn^als.  He  says 
Ciiiholicism  is.  and  ought  to  remain,  a  religion 
<rf  authority  ;  Frottfstantism  becomes  more  and 
more  a  religion  of  free  belief  ;  therefore,  a  re- 
union of  Xha  two  churches  seems  scarcely  pos- 
sible. To  reunite,  one  or  other  would  have  to 
eonaent  to  sacrifice  its  leading  principle.  One 
thing  only  is  desirable, — that  Catholics  and 
Prot«.'Htants  should  not  regard  each  other  as 
enemies,  but  as  separatist  brothers  ;  they  should 
unite  to  fight  irreligion,  their  common  enemy. 

The  eminent  editor  of  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondtut,  Ferdinand  Brunetiiire,  believes  that  re- 
union would  );e  possible  if  an  understanding 
could  be  arrived  at  with  reference  to  one  or 
two  articles  of  faith,  such  as  the  Eucharist  and 
Fapal  Infallibility,  which  he  thinks  does  not  in 
any  way  clash  with  true  spiritual  liberty.  There 
are,  however,  other  more  serious  obstacles. 
Every  Protestant  considers  his  religion  a  per- 
sonal acquisition,  a  conquest  of  his  intellect,  and 
the  fruit  of  his  meditation  ;  but  perhaps  the 
greatest  obstacle  of  all  is  the  tendency  of  the 
great  churches  to  nationalize  and  make  of 
Christianity  a  domain,  with  frontiers  to  coin- 
cide as  exactly  as  possible  with  political  or 
gi>ographical  delimitation.  A  national  church 
can  only  be  a  confusion  of  tem|)oral  and  spiritual 
power.  The  increasing  development  of  Christian 
democracy  or  social  Christianity,  however,  all 
tends  to  prepare  for  and  facilitate  reunion. 

The  director  of  the  Quinzaine,  O.  Fonsegrive, 
tollewB  M.  Hrunetidre.  He  says,  in  effect,  that 
Protestantism  individualizes  religion,  whereas 
CBlhoVwmu  8ocializ(>8  it.  But,  without  making 
My  <'on<'4?KHion8  to  eat'h  other,  the  more  c^ach 
ff|jMn:lj  iiv(*H  up  to  the  vital  ))rinciple  which  ani- 
llf/^iifN  it.  iUii  greater  will  bo  tlio  U*Ddency  of  the 
(MTi;  fiiligi'inM  to  come  together  on  one  common 
t^fflUI^'if  -  lAiikiiieiy,  that  of  religion. 

AbM  0»yiftiid  and  otlieni  continue  the  dis- 

Elim,    'Hiii  ahb^  aaya  the  baais  of  reunion 
Wif  l'^  ^'*"  ^'>^^>)<'li<^  fi^ith.     The  father  of 
UMf/ 4^/// /'«//  ///ake  innumerable  conot^ 


mt  />■ 


fetlii^r. 


The  Protestant  replies  indicate  an  appreciatioa 
of  the  need  for  reunion,  but  a  recognition  of  iti 
impossibility  on  dogmatic  grounda. 

THE    PROTESTANT    VIEW. 

Pasteur  Babut,  of  Nimes,  is  alive  to  the  dan- 
ger of  irreligion,  and  consequently  dreams  of  a 
common  action  against  it. — a  great  Christiaa 
confederati(m  against  freethought.  Since  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  two  churches  have  f<J- 
lowed  two  different  roads,  and  have  got  further 
and  further  apart.  The  Catholic  Church  has 
adopted  new  dogmas,  such  as  those  of  the  im- 
maculate conception  and  the  personal  infallibil- 
ity of  the  Pope  ;  while  the  Protestant  churches 
have  assumed  a  character  less  and  iess  dogmatic. 
getting  more  and  more  concerned  with  the  spirit 
than  the  letter,  and  with  faith  itself  rather  than 
its  formula. 

Prof.  G.  Bonet-Maury  thinks  that  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  a  reunion  of  the  two  confessions 
was  practicable,  but  that,  on  the  basis  of  their 
respective  dogmas,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to-day. 
But  some  rapprochement,  a  loyal  entente  in  cer. 
tain  fields  of  religious  activity,  is  possible ;  for 
instance,  moral  action  in  all  home  missiona, 
Bible  readings,  foreign  missions.  And  after 
working  together  for  a  few  generations  in  these 
three  fields,  the  two  confessions  may  have  be- 
come better  acquainted  and  more  sympathetic 
with  each  other,  and  so  might  then  disarm  and 
make  a  truce  of  Ood,  and  establish  a  rapprodu' 
ment  on  the  common  basis  of  Christian  life, 
evangelical  truth,  and  divine  love. 

Pasteur  T.  Fallot  desires  with  all  his  heart 
that  the  two  churches  should  work  in  common 
at  the  common  task.  Union  of  the  two  faiths, 
he  fears,  is  not  feasible,  for  there  is  not  merely 
doctrinal  divergence,  but  sou  I -divergence, — two 
modes  of  feeling  and  thinking,  which  result  in 
two  modes  of  action,  in  the  adherents  of  the  two 
churches.  The  general  conception  of  life  and 
the  rules  of  conduct  is  quite  different  in  each, 
everything  depending,  with  the  Protestant,  on 
individual  mitiative. 

The  director  of  the  Vie  Kouvelic,  Pasteor 
Lafon,  says  reunion  will  only  be  possible  when 
the  Catholic  Church  has  reformed  itself.  Be- 
tween I'rotestants  and  Catholics  there  may  be 
rapprochemvnt  of  man  to  man  by  tolerance,  etc, 
but  between  the  two  churches  there  is  a  great 
abyss. 

Professors  Lobstem  and  Luzsi  agree  that 
nothing  will  tend  to  reunion  so  much  as  in- 
creased sincerity  in  either  faith.  Protestantism 
and  Catholicism  in  becoming  more  Christian 
will  both  work  toward  unity  on  the  eternal  basis 
ot   \.W  C\it\^\.\vcv\V^   ^V  ^Xvcvix.    Tbft   Catholic 
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,  says  ProfeBaor  Lohstein,  professes  ab- 

truth.  The  autliority  is  tlie  infallible 
immanding  obedience,  BubmiBBion,  and  in 
the  individual  ie  relieved  of  all  pereonal 
Libility,  and  is  aBBured  constant  support, 
otestant  method  is  radically  different,  the 
)eing  the  authority.  Rut  as  the  Church 
3  the  spirit  Ijas  replaceii  the  letter, 

NOEl-ENDKNT   VIKW. 


r  writers  continue  the  discussion,  notably 
•  Wilfred  Monod,  of  Koiien  ;  Ernest  Na- 
aateur  Frank  Puaux,  Pasteur  J.  E.  Ho- 
Edmond  Stapler,  and  Pasteur  Charles 
r,  of  the  Evangelical  Liberal  Parish. 
a,  author  of  ■•  The  .Simple  Life,''  ■■('our- 
Youth,"  etc..  who  is  now  in  this  country. 
gner  believes  that,  while  principles  and 
I  may  remain  as  Rsed  as  the  granite  hills, 
kd  life  are  as  supple  as  principles  are 
Reunion  may  not  be  possible  ;  concert  of 
:ertainly  is. 

.  C.  Godi't  thinks  the  gulf  l)etween  I'rot- 
ind  (.'atholic  mo<le  of  thought  was  never 
as  it  is  to-day.  It  is  simply  a  case  of  fire 
ter,  incompatible  elements. 
Hyacintlu;  says  the  essence  of  tlic  two 
a  is  diGFerent.  and  their  principles  con- 
iry,  but  he  adds  that  among  the  churches 
lar  nature,  such  as  those  which  divide 
1  and  Western  Christianity,  outside  the 


Catholic  Church,  of  course,  union  would  be  easy 
under  the  famous  motto  attributed  to  St.  Augus- 
tine,—" In  things  eBsential,  union  ;  in  things 
doubtful,  liberty  ;  in  everything,  charity." 
Distinction  of  churches  is  legitimate,  but  not 
division.  Union  with  the  Catholic  Church 
woald  only  mean  submission. 


At  the  end  of  the  lengthy  symposium,  Kdouard 
lie  Morsier  adds  a  few  conjments.  At  the  out- 
set he  recognized  that  the  two  churches  would 
sound  very  different  notes,  and  he  feared  the 
actual  aejiaration  would  only  )k!  confirmed.  But. 
'in  both  sides,  the  ardent  and  general  desire  for 
Christian  union  comes  out  as  a  fact  oC  first  im- 
p()rtance.  What,  then,  pi-events  the  Christians 
of  all  confessions  from  uniting  one  day  in  the 
year  in  a  day  of  jirayer  and  praying  the  uni- 
versal prayer  of  all  believers,  '■  ( )ur  Kather  who 
art  in  heaven  '!  "  A  Cter  nearly  twenty  centuries,  ■ 
(Christianity  continues  to  play  a  supreme  part, 
yet  only  one-third  of  the  people  on  the  globe  are 
('hristians.  The  heart  of  Christianity  beats  in 
Europe  ;  btit  if  she  is  attacked  in  the  heart  by 
incre<lu!!ty  and  freethought,  she  must  die.  For 
the  last  five  centuries,  Christianity  has  suffered 
from  schism  and  reform.  Not  only  are  Chris- 
tians disputing  among  themselves,  but  the  Church 
is  attacked  from  outside.  Yet  alongside  of  this 
schism  there  is  a,  strong  aspiration  luward  unity. 


DISESTABLISHMENT  IN   FRANCK  AND  SCOTLAND. 

VEMENTS  for  the  complete  disestablish- 
ment of  the  State  Church  are  engaging 
ention  of  not  only  thoughtful  religious 
in  France.  Italy,  and  Scotland,  but  of 
c  statesmen  in  those  countries  also.  The 
n  in  France  still  keeps  the  form  ol  almost 
ar  between  Church  and  State, 
rhe  French  Governmental  View. 
moderate  and   temperate  governmental 

the  disestablishment  question  in  France 
■nted  in  a  Bliort  article  in  the  Xnitona/ 
by  the  well-known  French  radical  mem- 
the  tjenate.  fJeorges  Clemenceau.     After 

the  history  of  the  events  which  led  up 

succeeded  the  signing  of  the  famous 
dat,  M.  Clenienceau  declares  that  the 
al  defect  in  the  agreement,  from  the 
IB  standpoint,  was  the  impossibility  of  its 
tion.  Most  of  the  points  agreed  upon  by 
ae  were  wrung  from  him  under  duress. 
Britten  toxt  of  the  agreement  wag  devoid 
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THE  FIRST  LORD  OF  THE  BRITISH  ADMIRALTY. 


ENGLAND'S  popular  naval  hero  at  the  pres- 
ent time  is  Admiral  Sir  John  Fisher.  A 
writer  in  the  Pall  Hall  Magazine  for  September 
declares  the  maintenance  of  European  peace 
dnnDg  the  Boer  war  more  due  to  the  admiral 
th&n  to  any  other  man.  owing  to  tlie  standard  of 
perfection  to  which  he  h:id  raised  the  Mediter- 
ranean fleet.  AVhile  he  had  command  of  that 
fleet,  he  raised  the  average  speed  of  the  ships 
'  from  eleven  knots  to  thirteen. 

When  efflcleiif^y  in  really  required,  it  is  graerally 
forthcoming.  During  tlie  Boer  war,  the  Hystem  of  In- 
formation regarding  enemies'  ships  organized  by  Sir 
John  Fisher  was  so  perfect  that  at  any  time  of  the 
day  or  night  the  position  of  every  foreign  man-of-war 
througfaout  the  world  wax  accurately  knonn.  Had  nar 
broken  OQt  In  IWI  or  1903,  all  that  foresigbt  coulil  pro- 
vide for  wan  done.  From  Constantinople  to  the  SIrattH 
of  Gibraltar  every  conceivable  problem  had  been  worked 
oat  In  such  perfection  that,  no  matter  where  or  how 
war  broke  out,  the  commander-in-chief  would  have  been 
icady  for  all  eventualities. 

A  naval  ofHcer  of  high  rank,  wboee  name  is  a  house- 
hold  word,  recently  said,  "  Jack  Fiaher'a  advent  at  the 
admiralty  should  delight  the  heart  of  the  nation  if  they 
ically  knew  what  It  means  for  efllciency," 

Aflflntaea-lord,  SirJohnFlHberwill  be  ready  tor  any 
Btonu,  and  the  public  will  soon  discover  more  Interest 
In  the  admiralty  than  hax  been  shown  since  Trafalgar. 
Qnnnery  efllciency  will  be  required,  not  approved,  by 
tiM  admiralty;  nseleea  squadrons  on  distant  stations 
will  be  withdrawn ;  the  navnl  force  of  Britain  will  be 
eonoentrated.  Blr  John  Fisher  dinlikea  maritime  alli- 
Booei,— yon  cannot  shoot  a  friendly  admiral  tor  Igno- 


rance or  negligence.  He  considers  that  Britain,  to  be 
safe,  must  rely  on  her  own  right  arm,  and  that  tlie  xl^ 
arm,  being  the  uavj-,  should  gorem  imperial  detant 
If  the  navy  ia  the  right  arm  of  Britanuia,  John  Artmth- 
not  Fisher  is  the  right  arm  of  the  navy. 


LAFCADIO  HEARN  ON  TOKIO  IN  WAR  TIME. 


A  LETTER  from  Lafcadio  Hearn,  dated  at 
Tokio  on  August  1,  but  a  few  weeks  be- 
fore his  death,  ia  printed  in  the  Atlantic  ilnntlily 
for  November.  Mr.  Hearn  describes  the  calm 
and  aelf-control  of  the  Japanese  capital  in  the 
midst  of  war's  alarms.  To  the  inexperienced 
oboervation,  he  declares,  there  is  no  excitement 
uid  scarcely  any  unusual  interest.  There  is 
nothing  whatever  to  indicate  a  condition  of 
•nxiety  or  depression. 

On  the  contrary,  one  is  astonished  by  the  joyouu 
tone  of  public  confidence  and  the  admirably  reatralned 
pride  of  tlie  nation  in  its  victories.  Western  tidea  have 
.  ctrewn  the  coast  with  Japanese  eorpxes :  regiments 
have  been  blown  out  of  existaDce  In  the  storming  of 
podtlonB  defended  by  wlta  entanglement* ;  battleehijm 
ban  beea  kM ;  yet  at  no  moment  has  there  been  the 
least pnUle asdtcmait.  Tfaepaopleaiefollowlngthelr 
daily  Mwupatlons  Just  as  they  did  before  the  war  :  the 
chenr  aspect  of  thlogi  U  Jnst  tbe  same ;  the  tbeaters 


and  flower-di splay n  are  not  less  well  patronised-  The 
lite  of  Tokio  has  been,  to  outward  seeming,  haidlf 
more  affected  by  the  events  of  the  war  than  the  lite  ol 
nature  beyond  it,  where  the  flowers  are  blooming  and 
tbe  butterflicH  hovering  as  in  other  summere.  Except 
after  the  news  of  twuie  great  victory.—celebrated  wltk 
llreworks  and  lantern  processions, — there  are  no  elgis 
of  public  emotion  :  and  but  for  the  frequent  dlstrtbo- 
tloii  of  newspaper  extras,  by  runners  ringing  bells,  joe 
could  almost  persuade  yourself  that  toe  whole  story  o( 
tbe  war  is  au  evil  dream. 

And  yet.  in  the  words  of  a  current  Japanese 
poem,  ■■every  time  an  extra  is  circulated,  tbe 
widows  of  fors  aud  friends  have  increaaed  in 
multitude."  AU  tliis  calm  simply  testifies  to 
''  the  more  than  >Spartan  discipline  of  the  raco." 

Anciently,  the  people  were  trained,  not  only  to  eoa- 
ceal  their  emotions,  but  to  speak  in  a  cheerful  vtilcaaad 
to  show  a  pleasant  face  under  any  stress  of  rooml  Mf- 
fcring :  and  they  are  obedient  to  that  trarhlngto  daj 
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It  would  still  be  thought  a  shame  to  betray  personal 
sorrow  for  the  loss  of  those  who  die  for  Emperor  and 
fatherland.  The  public  seem  to  view  the  events  of  the 
war  as  they  would  watch  the  scenes  of  a  popular  play. 
They  are  interested  without  being  excited ;  and  their 
extraordinary  self-control  is  particularly  shown  in  vari- 
ous manifestations  of  the  '^  play-impulse."  Everywhere 
the  theaters  are  producing  war  dramas  (based  upon 
actual  fact) ;  the  newspapers  and  magazines  are  pub- 
lishing war  stories  and  novels  ;  the  cinematograph  ex- 
hibits the  monstrous  methods  of  modern  warfare  ;  and 
numberless  industries  are  turning  out  objects  of  art  or 
utility  designed  to  commemorate  the  Japanese  tri- 
umphs. 

Mr.  Hearn  goes  on  to  r<?count  the  different 
ways  in  which  the  war  has  influenced  life  in 
the  Japanese  capital.  It  has  made  the  photog- 
raphers very 'busy,  he  says,  taking  pictures  of 
the  departing  soldiers.  It  has  been  the  inspira- 
tion for  an  immense  number  of  war  pictures, 
mostly  cheap   lithographs,   but   some   of   them 


clever  cartoons  printed  on  blue-and -white  towels. 
Many  articles  of  apparel  and  fashion,  such  as 
hair-combs  for  the  women,  card-cases,  purses, 
etc.,  have  warlike  designs  on  them,  and  even 
the  children's  games  are  really  war  games.  The 
strangest  thing  in  the  line  of  war  decoration, 
says  Mr.  Hearn,  was  a  silk  dress  for  baby  girls. 

These  are  figured  stuffs  which  when  looked  at  from 
a  little  distance  appear  incomparably  pretty,  owing 
to  the  masterly  juxtaposition  of  tints  and  colors.  On 
closer  inspection,  the  charming  design  proved  to  be 
composed  entirely  of  war  pictures,  or,  rather,  fragments 
of  pictures,  blended  into  one  astonishing  combination, 
—naval  battles ;  burning  warships ;  submarine  mines 
exploding ;  torpedo  boats  attacking ;  charges  of  Ck>s- 
sacks  repulsed  by  Japanese  infantry  ;  artillery  rushing 
into  position  ;  storming  of  forts ;  long  lines  of  soldiery 
advancing  through  mist.  Here  were  colors  of  blood 
and  fire,  tints  of  morning  haze  and  evening  glow,  noon- 
blue  and  starred  night-purple,  sea-gray  and  Held-green, 
— most  wonderful  thing  ! 


IS  A  UNION    OF  CATHOLIC  AND    PROTESTANT    CHURCHES  TO 

BE  DESIRED? 


AT  this  season  of  religious  conventions,  wlien 
questions  of  church  government  and  the 
possibilities  of  a  union  of  Christian  sects  are 
being  discussed,  it  is  interesting  and  significant 
to  read  the  symposium  which  appeal's  in  La 
Revue  on  the  desirability  of  a  reunion  of  the 
Catholic  and  the  Protestant  churches.  In  intro- 
ducing the  subject,  the  editor  of  the  symposium 
comments  on  the  constantly  increasing  indiffer- 
ence to  religious  matters  which  prevails  at  the 
present  day.  He  believes  that  no  question  of 
the  time  is  more  pressing  than  that  of  discover- 
ing where  the  churches  stand,  and  whither  they 
are  tending.  He  asks  :  What  is,  so  to  speak, 
the  balance  in  favor  of  Christianity  after  nine- 
teen centuries  ?  what  is  the  task  before  it  ?  and 
what  are  the  hopes  it  may  still  cherish  ?  The 
Protestant  Church,  he  continues,  has  sometimes 
been  called  a  daugliter,  rebellious  and  emanci- 
pated, of  the  old  universal  Catholic  Church  ; 
but  Catholicism  and  Protestantism  must  be  re- 
garded as  two  distinct  (-hristian  churches,  or, 
at  least,  as  two  sister  churches,  two  daughters 
of  the  saTne  Heavenly  Father. 

The  following  questions  were  addressed  by 
La  Revue  to  eminent  representatives  of  Catholic 
and  of  Protestant  thought :  (!)  ^ow  long  have 
tendencies  to  the  reunion  of  Catholics  and  Prot- 
estants manifested  themselves  in  either  chnrch  ? 
(2)  Is  the  reunion  of  the  Catholic  and  Protes- 
tant churches  possible  and  desirable  ?  and  on 
what  basis  could  reunion  be  realiEed  ?    The  re- 


plies are  numerous  and  worthy  of  the  great  sub-    . 
ject  uiidf^r  discussion.     They  fill  two  numbers 
of  the  review. 

THE    CATHOLIC    VIEW. 

The  opinions  of  the  Catholic  writers  who  re- 
plied were  given  first,  those  in  the  affirmative 
desiring  fusion  with  the  Catholic  (church.  The 
first  authority  quoted  is  Vicomte  R.  d'Adhdmar, 
of  tlie  faculty  of  science  at  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versity of  Lille,  a  scientist  who  seeks  to  recon- 
cile his  faith  in  science  with  his  faith  in  the 
Church^  For  him,  science  only  touches  the  ex- 
ternal side  of  things  ;  it  has  not,  nor  can  it  re- 
place, the  intuition  of  invisible  things.  He  insists 
that  Protestantism  exists  as  a  church  only  to 
oppose  Catholicism.  Without  a  Catholic  Church 
there  could  be  nothing  to  protest  against.  Sci- 
ence and  philosophy  complement  each  other  as 
a  point  of  view  from  which  to  regard  life  ;«#nd 
there  is  the  common-sense  point  of  view.  But 
science  does  not  satisfy  itself  or  us.  The  cradle 
and  the  grave,  and  the  ebb  and  flow  of  human 
beings  on  earth,  are  enigmas,  absolute  mysteries, 
for  the  learned  and  the  illiterate,  and  the  Church 
as  a  living  organism  seeks  to  bridge  over  the 
abyss  we  cannot  fathom.  Protestants  do  not 
constitute  a  church  in  the  positive  sense,  for 
they  have  neither  doctrinal  nor  disciplinary  au- 
thority. The  Catholic  Church  asks  us  to  aAA^^^ 
her  authority,  but  not  «a  %i  %^\i\\.>3ji^^«»2t>aB«».  \» 
whic\i  ^e  ate  lotc«Qi  \ft  TOJaxaVi^.    Ya  ^^  v^towssSo^ 
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the  Catholic  should  never  be  either  a  slave  or  a 
subject.  The  Catholic  believes  in  the  Catholic 
Church  because  she  enables  him  to  perfect  him- 
self morally,  and  leaves  him  free  to  choose  what 
cosmogony,  what  scientific  theory,  he  prefers. 
The  dogma  of  the  Protestants  is  the  Bible  and 
nothing  more.  As  regards  the  desirability  of' 
the  fusion  of  the  different  confessions  there  can 
be  no  question,  only  the  fusion  must  be  with  the 
more  coordinate,  the  more  alive  of  the  churches, 
— namely,  the  Catholic  Church. 

The  next  Catholic  authority  to  express  an 
opinion  on  the  question  is  Abb^  J.  Bricout, 
editor  of  the  Revue  dn  ClergS  Franca  is.  He  says 
Catholicism  is,  and  ought  to  remain,  a  religion 
of  authority  ;  Protestantism  becomes  more  and 
more  a  religion  of  free  belief  ;  therefore,  a  re- 
union of  the  two  churches  seems  scarcely  pos- 
sible. To  reunite,  one  or  other  would  have  to 
consent  to  sacrifice  its  leading  principle.  One 
thing  only  is  desirable, — that  Catholics  and 
Protestants  should  not  regard  each  other  as 
enemies,  but  as  separatist  brothers  ;  they  should 
unite  to  fight  irreligion,  their  common  enemy. 

The  eminent  editor  of  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes,  Ferdinand  Bruneti^re,  believes  that  re- 
union would  be  possible  if  an  understanding 
could  be  arrived  at  with  reference  to  one  or 
two  articles  of  faith,  such  as  the  Eucharist  and 
Papal  Infallibility,  which  he  thinks  does  not  in 
any  way  clash  with  true  spiritual  liberty.  There 
are,  however,  other  more  serious  obstacles. 
Every  Protestant  considers  his  religion  a  per- 
sonal acquisition,  a  conquest  of  his  intellect,  and 
the  fruit  of  his  meditation  ;  but  perhaps  the 
greatest  obstacle  of  all  is  the  tendency  of  the 
great  churches  to  nationalize  and  make  of 
Christianity  a  domain,  with  frontiers  to  coin- 
cide as  exactly  as  possible  with  political  or 
geographical  delimitation.  A  national  church 
can  only  be  a  confusion  of  temporal  and  spiritual 
power.  The  increasing  development  of  Christian 
democracy  or  social  Christianity,  however,  all 
tends  to  prepare  for  and  facilitate  reunion. 

The  director  of  the  Quinzaine,  G.  Fonsegrive, 
follows  M.  Bruneti^re.  He  says,  in  effect,  that 
Protestantism  individualizes  religion,  whereas 
Catholicism  socializes  it.  But,  without  making 
any  concessions  to  each  other,  the  more  each 
church  lives  up  to  the  vital  principle  which  ani- 
mates it,  the  greater  will  be  the  tendency  of  the 
two  religions  to  come  together  on  one  common 
ground, — namely,  that  of  religion. 

Abb^  Gayraud  and  others  continue  the  dis- 

coMion.     The  abb^  says  the  basis  of  reunion 

can  only  be  the  Catholic  faith.     The  father  of 

the  prodigal  son  can  make  innumerable  conces- 

shns^  but  mast  remain  the  father. 


The  Protestant  replies  indicate  an  appreciation 
of  the  need  for  reunion,  but  a  recognition  of  its 
impossibility  on  dogmatic  grounds. 

THE    PROTESTANT    VIEW. 

Pasteur  Babut,  of  Nimes,  is  alive  to  the  dan- 
ger of  irreligion,  and  consequently  dreams  of  a 
common  action  against  it, — a  great  Christian 
confederation  against  freethought.  Since  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  two  churches  have  fol- 
lowed two  differeut  roads,  and  have  got  further 
and  further  apart.  The  Catholic  Church  has 
adopted  new  dogmas,  such  as  those  of  the  im- 
maculate conception  and  the  personal  infallibil- 
ity of  the  Pope  ;  while  the  Protestant  churches 
have  assumed  a  character  less  and  iess  dogmatic, 
getting  more  and  more  concerned  with  the  spirit 
than  the  letter,  and  with  faith  itself  rather  than 
its  formula. 

Prof.  G.  Bonet-Maury  thinks  that  in  the  iseven- 
teenth  century  a  reunion  of  the  two  confessions 
was  practicable,  but  that,  on  the  basis  of  their 
respective  dogmas,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to-day. 
But  some  rapprochement^  a  loyal  entente  in  cer- 
tain fields  of  religious  activity,  is  possible  ;  for 
instance,  moral  action  in  all  home  missions, 
Bible  readings,  foreign  missions.  And  after 
working  together  for  a  few  generations  in  these 
three  fields,  the  two  confessions  may  have  be- 
come better  acquainted  and  more  sympathetic 
with  each  other,  and  so  might  then  disarm  and 
make  a  truce  of  God,  and  establish  a  rapproche- 
ment on  the  common  basis  of  Christian  life, 
evangelical  truth,  and  divine  love. 

Pasteur  T.  Fallot  desires  with  all  his  heart 
that  the  two  churches  should  work  in  common 
at  the  common  task.  Union  of  the  two  faiths, 
he  fears,  is  not  feasible,  for  there  is  not  merely 
doctrinal  divergence,  but  soul-divergence, — ^two 
modes  of  feeling  and  thinking,  which  result  in 
two  modes  of  action,  in  the  adherents  of  the  two 
churches.  The  general  conception  of  life  and 
the  rules  of  conduct  is  quite  different  in  each, 
everything  depending,  with  the  Protestant,  on 
individual  initiative. 

The  director  of  the  Vie  Nouvelle,  Pasteur 
Lafon,  says  reunion  will  only  be  possible  when 
the  Catholic  Church  has  reformed  itself.  Be- 
tween Protestants  and  Catholics  there  may  be 
rapprochement  of  man  to  man  by  tolerance,  etc., 
but  between  the  two  churches  there  is  a  great 
abyss. 

Professors  Lobstein  and  Luszi  agree  thai 
nothmg  will  tend  to  reunion  so  much  as  in- 
creased sincerity  in  either  faith.  Protestantism 
and  Catholicism  in  becoming  more  Christian 
will  both  work  toward  unity  on  the  eternal  basiB 
of  the   Christianity   of   Christ.     The    Catholic 
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Cliurch,  says  PmfeBsor  LobsteJn,  professes  ab- 
solute truth.  The  authority  is  t!ie  infallible 
Pope  coinmanding:  obedience,  aubmiBsion,  and  in 
return  t)io  individual  is  relieved  of  alt  personal 
n'sponsibitity.  and  is  assured  constant  support. 
Tbe  Protestant  method  is  radically  different,  tlie 
Bible  being  the  authority.  But  as  the  Churcli 
has  progressed  tbe  s])irit  has  replaceil  the  letter. 

THK    INDEPENDENT    VIKW. 

C  Ither  writers  continue  the  discussion,  notably 
Pasteur  Wilfred  Monod,  of  Rouen  ;  Ernest  Na- 
ville.  Pasteur  Frank  Puaux,  Pasteur  J,  B.  Ro- 
lierty,  Edmond  Stapfer,  and  Pasteur  Charles 
Wagner,  of  t!ie  Evangelical  Liberal  Parish, 
in  Paris,  author  of  •■  Tht-  Simpio  Life,"  "  I'our- 
age,"  '■  Vouth,"  etc.,  who  is  now  in  this  country. 
M.  Wagner  believes  that,  while  principles  and 
dogmas  may  remain  as  fixed  as  the  granite  hills, 
men  and  life  are  as  supple  as  principles  are 
rigid.  Reunion  may  not  be  possible  ;  concert  of 
action  certainly  is. 

Prof.  C.  God('t  thinks  the  gulf  1>etween  Prot- 
estant and  ('athoiic  mode  of  thought  was  never 
HI  I  wide  as  it  is  to-day.  It  la  simply  a  case  of  fire 
and  water,  incompatible  elements. 

Pere  Hyacinthe  saya  the  essence  of  the  two 
churches  is  difierent,  and  tlieir  principles  con- 
tradictory, but  he  adds  that  among  the  churches 
(if  i>imilar  nature,  such  as  thoBe  which  divide 
Eastern  and  Western  Christianity,  outside  tho 


('athoiic  Church,  ol  course,  union  would  bo  eaay 
under  the  famous  motto  attributed  to  St.  Augns- 
tine. — "  In  things  essential,  union  ;  in  things 
doubtful,  liberty ;  in  everything,  charity." 
Distinction  of  churches  is  legitimate,  but  not 
division.  Union  with  the  Catholic  Church 
would  only  mean  submission. 


.\t  the  end  of  the  leii^tliy  symposium,  Edouard 
de  Moraier  adds  a  few  comments.  At  the  out- 
set he  recognized  that  the  two  cliurchea  would 
sound  very  different  notes,  and  lie  feared  the 
actual  separation  wouhl  only  be  confirmed.  But, 
on  both  sides,  the  ardent  and  general  desire  for 
('hristian  union  comes  out  as  a  fact  of  first  im- 
portance. W^hat.  then,  prevents  the  Christians 
of  all  confessions  from  nniting  one  day  in  the 
year  in  a  day  of  ]irayf'r  and  praying  the  uni- 
versal prayer  of  all  believers,  -Our  Father  who 
art  in  heaven  ?  "  A  fter  nearly  twenty  centuries, 
I'hriatianity  continues  to  play  a  supreme  part, 
yet  only  one-thirtl  of  the  j)eople  on  the  globe  are 
Christians.  The  heart  of  Christianity  beata  in 
Europe  ;  but  if  she  is  attacked  in  the  heart  by 
incredulity  and  freethought,  she  must  die.  For 
the  lest  five  centuries,  Christianity  lias  suffered 
from  schism  and  reform.  Not  only  are  Chris- 
tians disputing  among  themselves,  but  the  Church 
is  attacked  from  outside.  Yet  alongside  of  this 
iw-liism  there  is  a  strong  aspiratiiiu  toward  unity. 


DISESTABLISHMENT  IN   FRANCK  AND  SCOTLAND. 

MOVEMENTS  for  the  complete  disesUblish- 
ment  of  the  State  Churcli  are  engaging 
tho  attention  of  not  only  thoughtful  religious 
pe.iple  in  France,  Italy,  and  Scotland,  but  of 
putrlotic  statesmen  in  those  countries  also.  The 
i|ueetion  in  France  still  keeps  tbe  form  of  almost 
«[>en  war  lietween  Church  and  State. 

Tho  Frsnoh  Governmental  Vlow. 
The  moderate  and  temperate  governmental 
side  of  tlie  disestablishment  question  in  France 
is  presented  in  a  short  article  in  the  National 
llftiiKw  by  the  well-known  French  radical  mem- 
her  of  tlie  Senate,  Georges  Clemenceau.  After 
tracing  tbe  history  of  the  events  which  led  up 
tu  and  succeeded  the  signing  of  the  famous 
Concordat,  M.  Clemenceau  declares  that  the 
principal  defect  in  the  agreement,  from  the 
religious  standpoint,  was  the  impossibility  of  its 
application.  Most  of  the  points  agreed  upon  by 
the  Pope  were  wrung  from  him  under  duress. 
"  The  written  text  of  tbe  agmement  ws9  devoid 
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of  imp<.>rMnc«  :  it  w«s  t>u(  tlie  onicr  of  an  iin 
(wrious  iDMter  compelling  obedience."  M. 
CleiRi^iio^cu  gi>e«  on  to  din-luro  tlinl  most  of  th« 
slipulMJons  agrtiii  to  by  tlio  Popp  hare  been 
unfullilleil.  To-dar.  ho  declares.  -  wf  find  our- 
selves fao*>  to  faco  with  a  disoreiliti-d  compni 
mise.  of  wliich  the  only  clause  scrupolonsty 
nrrieil  out  is  t):at  under  which  the  Roman 
r«lhi>iic  ciergy  are  ea'artcd  by  the  Frencli 
aUte."  All  the  puamiities  insfrt*Hl  on  behalf 
ot  the  Stale  have  lieen  neiriecteti.  The  French 
■talesman  declarer  that  the  oath  of  civil  alle- 
giKDce  lias  <!is.tpix<ttivd. — it  is  no  k'nger  abso- 
luW'ly  iRHVSsary  for  b:sho:-s  to  obtain  leave  to 
ICD  to  Hv*!»e.  Tltc  ionci.>niat  rviiucini  the  eighty- 
tour  bishojw  of  the  tth^-i'i  iV;.—  to  sixty,  but. 
"in  the  iIlte^^-a!.  they  have  U-en  raise^l  to  the 
former  tigure."  In  fact,  -every  one  can  see 
clMriy  what  the  State  gives,  but  it  would  be 
dilBculi  To  s»y  what  it  i*oeivi>s  fr»>m  the  other 
.  pttity  to  the  contract,"  M.  Cieiuenceaw  goes  on 
tu  ch«i^  ihe  rvligiotis  oniei?  with  violent 
opposition  to  the  republic- 

Er^ery  pnlpil  tvounc  a  political  plBtfann  itilrcted 
ai^nM  tbf  gk>TimiiD«nl  which  paid  the  Chnivb.«nMv 
ftunoaafT  a  focus  ot  Mili-fvpablinui  aKii>t>iw.  combio- 
1^  putitkal  inirigiie  with  works  of  charily  which 
AonM  tn  their  natnie  remain  ootMdr  partr  strife. 
And.  niifonaaatetj'  for  the  svcnUrclw)^.  the  rcligtiiHu 
ordrrv  whkh  had  incteased  to  ;ach  an  extem  ■»  to 
hav«alin(V4  raccnwid  th«  [kvition  iher  iteM  nndpr  ihc 
itmei*»  n^MK,  ihrewibeinwlTrsiiiioTbepiiliiintl  fray 
with  all  (be  BBot*  aniiir  owiiif!  lo  bpiu;:  iudefWDdmi  .if 
iht  Staia.  and  thty  Micncain]  in  dnuqnng  in  ibcir  tnun 
MMaetiif  the  m  illai  cbrfcf  whtv  if  left  ui  ihemwIvH.. 
araiM   pnihabtf   have   preferred   the   peace  uf   thpir 


The  raptaie  wonid  never  have  hapjiened  under 
Leo  Xlli.:  but  Pins  K..  -who  is  a  simple  soul 
Meeped  in  formula,  ailows  faimft^lf  to  l<e  -  run ' 
1^  a  secnoary  of  t4*t«  who  goes  straight  ahead 
rc^rdie^s  of  piifa'iK"  lk>th  vTiurchand  rotate, 
he  dec'.are*.  at*  m-w  -  in  the  d'.siii;r^va!i'e  mootl 
vfctch  nstially  follows  the  dei.-isi<.>n  to  si']vmte." 
A»d  vet,  -  with  ct.tnrag<\  luetloii.  ani!  3>-rf<-vet- 
utce.  the  Kroach  RepnVOican  jany  sh>uid  iiavi- 
•!>  lioubi  as  to  it*  nicoese  in  iV.e  '.isik  "xi.rc  it, ' 

T1«*  Unlortunat*  Franch  Bishop*. 

A  cy'nsSdei»Uv«i  if  France  ami  the  Church. 
trtfoi  the  HaadptMBi  of  the  anfortanaie  bishops 
wliose  inability  to  Ci-<^-.i'-y  w:th  tV.e  ccndicting 
dnoands  of  bodi  Cr.-ipch  aaxi  State  piwip-wtcd 
Ae  acst*  pijwv  of  the  ocnfltct  ":o:wrt-'n  Prea::er 
CiMbei  ami  ibe  Vaii,-aa.  arpeiais  in  the  Ri  i.i 
Mnt  «nr  Ute  s-j;i»tiiT<e  -X."  Ti*  coniradic- 
tmm  m  tfe»  fkaos«  Ooacor-cial  u^  p>>\ct«^-.  cuv 
Ik  l*>i.  who  i»»rTe'ls  i>.«i  «c>i  »n  \tK*M\- 
M  Mfir^'wttta  t*<nV\  *ta\v  tvi»»-Ts»-A  -.x»  *.<>t>.> 


(,-r  a  ctutury.  .Most  cmprotnises,  h 
tor  their  objeit  the  seitienient  of 
and  ihe  preveniii>n  of  conflicts,  bui 
ment  U-twccn  I'vpi-  Pins  VII.  m.n< 
Consul.  Itonapane.  it  would  seetii. 
object  the  j'rovoking  of  these  very 
and  conflicts.  For  the  greater  p«rt 
tury  of  its  existence,  this  Concordai 
turU-d.  desiite  its  contradictory  rf 
cause  loth  pan:«  to  theci-mmct  we 
to  -:"a;i  out  :"■  but  -  Wtween  a  chu 
uliraiiii  iitane  and  a  democr**-y  jm 
indej^ndecce  auii  freed  from  all 
opjx'siiiou  c-.ald  not  'ail  t<)  lieooiui.' 

fact  that.  acc-r.':;ng  to  thi-  tt- niis  of 
agu'ement-  Fren^i:  bishi-i*  wer*-  to  li 
l-y  t;:f  i:> ■vi-mm-.-nt.  and.  if  the-re 
rlesiasiical  grievasi-e  against  iliem 
firmeil  i-y  the  Vatican.  "Hn-  l>isbi< 
einn  and  ~t>ii]diiig  i^aihs  tv  abitlv  by 
coi;s!;f.ii:";i  Jm.i  si;p;vrt  the  repu! 
the  ■■•-..er  ;.an.i.  lo  U-  a!*..:ui*-ly  fa 
o-.::  .;-.-.t-s::on.  to  :he  Vi.ests  ofihe 
emin:::.  >■  long  a*  Poj*e  ami 
«,»-.r..- ;  ::i  accori.  i;.:»  was  [tossibl 
;ho#.^  :w  ■  y-wi-rs  disagrvt-d.  wbat 
c  !::v  :  :...  ;■  -.r  b:<:,;p?  A<,-con 
:  ::i- ::..v  .  v.-y  -.s:..T>  nmsi  make 
\  >:  -.-■  i;.:u>-  :■  -.-rrfi-m  si*  L^mus 
^a-  .V  :-.:•.■.!'.  by  :;.e  ;e;r_s  of  the  Fren 
.  r*  y..r.s:  restie  in  tteir  diocwta 
'.i-sve  ix.f.-:  '.y  ;«rE:iss:Mi  of  th« 
T:.e  B;*";.cr*  ;f  I>:;i:2  a^d  Laval  wei 
^y  :':.e  Si.-r^-.;  0;i;ti:c  it-  Rc-me,  and 
>AVc  iV.ei:  rfs^ierce  by  i"-  e  iniDist«r 
at  Fsr;*. — -a  5:ra-re  asd  nnhappv 
^■:  ■,  V  C  ■•.i.vr.iai.  w.ct  mates  budi 
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Some  Results  of  the  Scottish  Free  iJhurch 

Decision. 

The  decision  of  the  British  House  of  Lords  in 
the  Scottish  Church  case,  the  practical  result  of 
which  is  to  turn  over  to  the  State  minoiitv 
church  vast  property  interests,  most  of  it  accu- 
mulated by  the  so-callod  Free  Church  since  the 
famous  disruption  in  1843,  has  aroused  a  great 
deal  of  magazine  and  newspaper  discussion  in 
Great  Britain.  Dr.  AV.  Robertson  NicoU  out- 
lines the  situation  in  an  article  in  the  Contp.mpO' 
rary  Review,      lie  says  : 

The  House  of  Lords,  in  order  to  gain  the  end  of  hav- 
ing the  Cliurch  property  administered  according  to  the 
wi.'ihes  of  the  donors,  handed  it  over  to  the  minority. 
They  found  that  the  minority  represeut<?d  the  original 
Free  C-hurch,— (1)  because  they  accepted  the  Establish- 
ment  principle  ;  (2)  because  they  held  the  Confession  of 
Faith  without  modification,  it  being,  according  to  the 
decision,  illegal  to  make  any  change  in  the  symbol ;  (3) 
the  Lord  Chancellor  was  of  opinion  that  the  majority 
ha<l  parted  from  Calvinistic  doctrine  &nd  become  Ar- 
minians  in  contending  for  a  free  oflfer  of  the  Grospel  to 
all  mankind,  and  he  had  considerable  sympathy  from 
other  judges ;  (4)  it  was  decided  that  the  property  of 
the  Church  according  to  the  intention  of  the  donors  was 
tie<l  to  believers  in  the  Establishment  principle,  and  in 
an  unniodifteil  Confession  of  Faith. 

In  18G7,  the  principle  of  the  union  of  churches 
was  acceptoil,  he  reminds  us.  Since  then.  <*  at 
least  90  per  cent,  of  the  funds  has  been  pro- 
vided by  those  in  favor  of  union.  The  congre- 
gations represented  in  the  minority  have  not,  as 
a  rule,  been  self-sustaining.  They  have  existed 
in  a  perfectly  honorable  (lependence  on  the  aid 
of  the  Church  at  large."  What  were  the  views 
and  intentions  of  the  donors  before  18(>7  ?.  Dr. 
Nicoll  proposes  to  answer  this  question  from  a 
careful  study  of  the  union  debates  in  the  Free 
(Church  Assembly  from  1 803  to  1873.  His  con- 
tention is  that  "  the  disruption  leaders,  men  who 
surely  knew  their  own  principles,  repudiated 
every  one  of  the  judgments  of  the  House  of 
Lonis  in  advance  by  a  large  majority,  and  in 
part  unanimously.  Tlie  evidence  is  adduced 
from  their  own  speeches,  as  reported  in  the 
Free  Cliurch  Blu(»  Books."  His  quotations 
appear  to  fully  justify  his  contention.  At  the 
end  of  the  artich'  he  refers  to  his  experience. 
He  says  : 

I  have  remaine<l  in  association  with  the  Free  Church, 
and  have  contributed  according  to  my  means,  not  only 
Uy  the  ordinary  income,  but  to  the  building  of  churches 
and  manses.  There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  who 
have  done  the  same.  There  are  many  thousands  who 
have  l)een  able  to  do  so  on  a  much  larger  scale ;  and  all 
have  contributed  in  the  faith  that  the  money  would  be 
applied  in  the  service  of  their  convictions.  If  the  E»- 
tAblishment  principle  had  l)een  a  term  of  communion, 
we  could  never  have  })elonged  to  the  Free  Church.    If 


we  hml  lx»lievetl  the  Church  to  lx»  tied  forall  tinieto 
the  Confession  of  Faith  we  should  never  have  sub- 
scribed a  penny  to  its  funds.  To  a  church  constituted 
as  the  church  of  the  minority  is  now,  we  should  never 
have  given  anything.  Our  money  has  been  taken  and 
violently  diverted  to  purposes  which  are  hateful  to  us. 
Should  we  not  have  a  right  to  demand  it  back?  Is 
there  not  a  clear  case  for  restitution  ?  I  make  the  ap- 
\yefi\  to  all  fair-minded  men.  Xo  doubt  the  desire  of 
the  majority  in  the  House  of  Lords  was  to  ascertain 
and  give  effect  to  the  mind  of  the  donors  of  the  Trust 
Fund.  Manifestly  they  have  failed  to  do  so.  The  un- 
intentional effect  of  their  judgment  is  confiscation  on 
an  unexampled  scale.  Is  there  not  an  urgent  call  for 
inmiediate  redress  in  the  interest's  of  common  justice 
as  well  as  of  Christianity  ? 

Are  There  Any  Free  Churches? 

The  writer  of  au  article  in  the  London  Quar- 
terly Review  asks  this  question.  He  maintains 
that  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  the 
Scottish  Church  case  leads  to  results  ''against 
which  the  moral  sense  revolts,  and  that  the  judg- 
ment, however  in  accordance  with  the  strict  let- 
ter of  the  law,  is  iniquitous."  At  the  same  time, 
the  consequences  of  tluj  decision  must  be  borne 
until  the  law  itself  be  repealed  or  amended.  As 
regards  the  Scottish  Church,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  ere  long  substantial  justice  will  be  done  by 
mutual  agreement  and  Parliamentary  action. 
But,  whatever  be  the  issue  for  the  churches  di- 
rectly concerned,  larger  questions  arise  which 
seriously  affect  th«»  well-boing,  and  might  affect 
the  very  existence,  of  Nonconformist  churches 
in  England.  Tlie  recent  judgment  raises  certain 
questions  concerning  the  administration  of  eq- 
clesiastical  trusts  in  their  acutest  form.  The  re- 
viewer admits  that,  within  limits,  the  grasp  of 
the  law  must  be  made  as  firm  as  possible.  The 
question  is,  what  are  these  limits,  and  how  may 
the  line  be  drawn  which  shall  fairly  define  them  ? 
A  legal  tribunal  must,  in  the  last  resort,  settle 
questions  both  of  law  and  of  fact.  The  present 
duty  of  all  Free  Churchmen  is  to  consider  how 
far  existing  property  trusts  permit  the  hona  fide 
use  of  the  powers  intrusted  to  them  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  tliey  were  conferred,  consistent- 
ly with  such  liberty  to  modify  doctrine  and  ad- 
ministration as  every  religious  community  ought 
to  possess.  **  A  living  church  must  have  the 
power  of  restating  her  beliefs  in  the  light  of  new 
knowledge  and  adapting  her  administration  to  a 
new  environment, — always  provided  she  relin- 
quishes no  fundamental  principles  and  does  not 
contravene  the  great  purposes  for  which  her 
constitution  was  originally  framed."  Noncon- 
formist churches  should  see  that  their  houses 
are  in  order,  and  not  attem^jt  Xks  ^\\^\\.^^\fc5Ss\xK- 

case  shoviVd  !\\ytv\%\\  «i.  \i^^^c^\v  vc^  ^i^  CVtnsNk^Ai 


BRIEFER   NOTES  ON   TOPICS   IN  THE 

PERIODICALS. 


SUBJECTS  TREATED   IN  THE  POPULAR  AMERICAN   MONTHLIES. 


The  Russo-Japanese  War.— Some  excellent  ma- 
terial from  the  scene  of  war  in  the  far  E^t  is  now 
reaching  the  magazine  offices.  We  alluded  last  month 
to  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Millard's  contribution  to  Scribnefa 
dealing  with  conditions  in  the  Russian  army.  Mr. 
Milard's  observations  went  far  to  explain  certain  weak- 
nesses in  the  Russian  campaign  which  were  strikingly 
revealed  by  the  operations  of  the  past  two  months.  The 
second  paper,  which  appears  in  the  November  number, 
throws  additional  light  on  the  situation.  Mr.  Millard's 
opinion,  expressed  as  recently  as  August  1  last,  was 
that  if  the  Japanese  sufifer  no  serious  reverses  on  the 
sea  we  may  in  time  see  the  war  in  Manchuria  come  to 
a  sort  of  military  stalemate.  He  believes  that  the 
Japanese  will  not  dare  to  attempt  to  push  the  Russians 
farther,  and  that  the  Russians  will  not  be  able  to 
gather  strength  enough  to  drive  the  Japanese  out. — We 
have  quoted  elsewhere  from  the  vivid  account  of  the 
battle  of  Nanshan,  written  by  a  Japanese  officer,  and 
published  in  the  current  numl>er  of  LesUe^s. — In  the 
World's  Work,  the  *' Vivid  Pictures  of  Great  War 
Scenes"  are  continuing  in  the  current  number.  The 
same  magazine  has  two  articles  this  month  dealing 
with  Japanese  conditions, — one  a  sketch  of  the  Emperor 
of  Japan,  by  that  extremely  well-qualifled  writer,  Mr. 
Durham  White  Stevens,  and  the  other  a  Japanese  view 
of  Japan's  fitness  for  a  long  struggle,  contributed  by 
Jihei  Hashiguchi. — Another  very  enlightening  paper, 
on  "Japanese  Devotion  and  Courage,"  is  contributed 
to  the  November  Century  by  Oscar  King  Davis,  the 
correspondent.  Mr.  Davis  relates  several  instances  of 
Japanese  heroism,  some  of  which,  like  that  of  Hirose's 
fatal  attempt  to  block  Port  Arthur,  were  already  known 
in  this  country,  while  others,  none  the  less  noteworthy, 
have  hardly  been  heard  of  outside  of  Japan. 

The  Presidential  Cainpaiij^n. — The  magazines,  in 
their  November  issues,  have  their  last  opportunity  be- 
fore the  election  to  deal  with  campaign  topics.  Only  a 
few  of  the  illustrated  monthlies,  however,  have  availed 
themselves  of  this  opportunity.  The  Century^  in  its 
department  of  "  Topics  of  the  Times,"  takes  occasion  to 
promulgate  suggestions  in  the  direction  of  a  national 
campaign  on  distinctly  ethical  lines.  This  editorial 
points  out  that,  while  our  political  campaigns  as  now 
conducted  are  not  without  their  ethical  uses,  it  is  still 
a  question,  on  the  whole,  whether  these  campaigns 
leave  the  country  on  a  higher  or  a  lower  ethical  plane. — 
Nearly  all  of  the  campaign  articles  that  have  appeared 
in  the  magazines  this  year  have  dealt  with  the  personal 
qualities  of  the  candidates  rather  than  with  ques- 
tions of  public  policy. — We  have  quoted  in  another  de- 
partment from  ex-President  Cleveland's  indorsement 
of  Judge  Parker  and  Senator  Lodge's  brief  appreciation 
of  President  Roosevelt,  both  of  which  articles  appear 
in  the  November  McClur^s.  In  the  same  magazine 
there  is  a  study  of  the  respective  records  of  President 
RooMvelt  and  Judge  Parker  on  the  question  of  labor 


unions.— In  the  Metropolitan  Magazine^  the  Hon.  W. 
Hourke  Cockran  gives  his  reasons  for  supporting  Judge 
Parker,  while  Mr.  Alfred  Henry  Lewis  offers  a  com- 
parison of  the  two  Presidential  candidates,  which  re- 
sults in  favor  of  the  present  incumbent  of  the  office. — 
Mr.  Frank  A.  Munsey  contributes  to  his  own  maga 
zine  a  paper  on  "Training  for  the  Presidency,"  an 
enthusiastic  appreciation  of  President  Roosevelt. — In 
Leslie's  Monthly  there  is  an  article  describing  the  work 
and  qualifications  of  **The  Financiers  of  the  Cam- 
paign,"— namely,  Mr.  Cornelius  Bliss  and  Greorge  Foster 
Peabody,  who  are  serving  as  treasurers  of  the  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  national  committees,  respec- 
tively. There  is  also  in  the  November  Leslie's  a  brief 
article  on  the  Populist,  Prohibition,  and  Socialist  nom- 
inees for  President,  by  Mr.  Walter  L.  Hawley.— From 
Dr.  Swallow's  article,  entitled  "If  a  Prohibitionist 
Were  President,"  we  have  quoted  at  some  length  in  an- 
other department. — Mr.  John  T.  Wheelwright  gives,  in 
the  Atlantic,  an  interesting  account  of  certain  clone 
election  contests  of  the  lyast. — In  Munsey%  Congress- 
man Charles  E.  Littlefieldj  writing  on  "Bombshells  in 
Presidential  Campaigns,"  tells  the  story  of  the  Murchi- 
son  letters,  of  the  Morey  forgery,  and  of  Dr.  Burchard'b 
famous  phrase,  "Rum,  Romanism,  and  Rebellion." 
This  Republican  Congressman  characterizes  Judge  Par- 
ker's "gold  telegram"  as  courageous  and  manly.— In 
this  month's  Cosmopolitan,  the  editor,  Mr.  John 
Brisben  Walker,  addresses  an  argument  to  young  men 
on  the  question  of  entering  political  life.  Mr.  Walker 
advises  young  men  to  go  into  politics,  and  mikes  the 
encouraging  suggestion  that  since,  from  time  to  time, 
crises  arise  in  political  parties  when  even  the  bosses,  in 
despair  of  success  at  the  polls,  are  unable  to  prevent 
honest  men  from  securing  nominations,  the  young  man 
.who  does  his  duty  will  in  time  find  an  opportunity  t<() 
gratify  a  legitimate  ambition  to  serve  the  people  by 
holding  office. 

Industrial  Topics.— In  the  Cosmopolitan,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam R.  Stewart  continues  his  series  on  '*  Great  Indu.'^- 
tries  of  the  United  States  "  with  a  most  interesting  illuh- 
trated  paper  on  the  manufacture  of  silk.  This  couutr>' 
now  stands  in  the  front  rank  in  comparisons  of  silk 
manufactures.  More  raw  silk  is  made  in  the  Unite<l 
States  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world,  while  in 
the  production  of  finished  goods  the  United  States  oc^ 
cupies  an  equal  position  with  France,  and  New  York 
City  is  second  only  to  Shanghai  as  a  raw-silk  market. 
At  the  present  time,  there  are  upward  of  five  hundi^ 
and  fifty  active  silk  manufacturing  establia&ments  in 
the  United  States,  having  a  capital  of  one  hundred 
million  dollars,  and  giving  employment  to  some  seven- 
ty-five thousand  wage-earners.— In  the  World^M  Work, 
Mr.  Clarence  H.  Poe  describes  the  cotton  industry  of 
this  country.  Among  other  facts  brought  oat  In  Mr. 
Poe's  article  is  the  statement  that  the  value  of  the  oot- 
ton  crop  to  Southern  farmers,  last  year»  was  twice  the 
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1%'hole  world's  product  of  gold.  Tlie  importauce  of  the 
crop  to  the  South,  and  its  relation  to  the  recent  phe- 
nomenal prosperity  of  that  section,  is  clearly  brought 
out  in  Mr.  Poe's  article. — A  survey  of  the  national 
wheat  harvest  is  contributed  to  the  World's  Work  by 
Mr.  Isaac  F.  Marcosson. 

The  Philippine  Qaestion. — An  important  article 
on  "The  United  States  in  the  Philippines,"  by  Alleyne 
Ireland,  appears  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  Novem- 
bi»r.  Mr.  Ireland  has  spent  two  years  in  the  study  of 
comparative  colonization  in  the  English,  French,  Dutch, 
and  American  colonies  in  tiie  far  East.  While  Mr. 
Ireland  finds  much  to  criticise  in  the  American 
methods  of  administrati<m,  it  is  significant  that  he 
fully  justifies  the  action  of  the  United  States  in  taking 
the  islands  and  declares  that  with  the  destruction  of 
the  Spanish  authority  in  the  Philippines  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  protection  of  the  islands  and  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  stable  internal  government  devolved 
upoq  the  country.  Ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  people 
of  the  islands,  .says  Mr.  Ireland,  have  never  had  the 
.smallest  wish  for  independence. 

Travel  Sketches.— Among  the  interesting  descrip- 
tive articles  contributed  to  the  November  magazines 
are  "  In  Folkestone  Out  of  Season,"  by  William  Dean 
Howells,  in  Harpcr'n;  ''Legends  and  Pageants  of  Ven- 
ice," by  William  Roscoe  Thayer,  in  LippincotVa;  **The 
London  Cabby,"  by  Vance  Thompson,  in  Outing; 
"Abiding  London,"  by  Dora  Greenwell  McChesney,  in 
the  Atlantir.;  and  "  To  the  Sahara  by  Automobile,"  by 
Verner  Z.  Reed,  in  the  Co^mojJoHtan.— The  truth  long 
fan)iliar  to  magazine  editors,  that  the  freshest  subjects 
lie  nearest  home,  is  well  illustrated  by  Mr.  George  Hib- 
bard's  article,  "Winter  on  the  Great  Lakes,"  in  the 
November  Harper's.— In  the  Century,  a  somewhat  out- 
of-the-way  subject  has  been  discovered  and  exploited  to 
good  advantage  by  Roger  BoutetdeMonvel  in  an  article 
entitled  " Tiie  Trackers  of  France,"— "trackers'*  being 
the  term  u.sed  to  designate  a  class  of  people  who  corre- 
spond partly  to  our  own  canal  men,  except  that  they  per- 
f  (jrm  the  greater  i)art  of  the  labor  of  hauling  their  boat« 
along  the  French  and  Belgian  canals  themselves.— In 
the  same  magazine,  an  influential  Tibetan  priest,  Ag- 
wan  Dordji,  who  according  to  some  accounts  directed 
the  resistance  to  the  English  in  their  march  upon  Laasa, 
is  described  by  President  Deniker,  of  the  Anthropolog- 
ical Society  of  Paris.—"  The  Peeresses  of  Japan  in  Tab- 
leau "  is  the  subject  of  a  group  of  remarkable  pictures 
reproduced  in  this  number  of  the  Century  from  photo- 
graphs of  tableaux  actually  presented  by  the  peeresses 
at  Tokio. 

Science  in  the  Magazines.- That  entertaining 
;i.stronomical  student  and  writer,  CamilleFlammarion, 
attempt^s,  in  Harper's,  an  answer  to  the  question,  Are 
the  planets  inhabited  ?  M.  Flammarion  is  one  of  those 
astronomers  who  believe  that  Mars  is  a  planet  possess- 
ing physical  features  like  those  of  our  earth.  All  that 
he  has  learned  about  Mars  leads  him  to  believe  that  it 
is  an  abode  suitable  to  the  same  kind  of  life  that  exists 
upon  earth  :  and  from  the  idea  of  the  haMtahility  of 
Mars,  M.  Flammarion  argues  to  the  idea  of  habitaMnn. 
—An  interesting  paper  by  Dr.  Henry  Smith  Williams 
contributed  to  this  number  of  Harper's  deals  with 
"Some  Greek  Anticipations  of  Modern  Scieuoe.**— The 
leading  feature  ol  thh  month's  Century  is  Prof.  Henry 


Fairfield  Osborn's  paper  on  **  The  Evolution  of  the  Horse 
in  America,"  being  the  first  complete  account  of  the 
American  Museum  explorations  of  Western  foesils  un- 
der the  William  C.  Whitney  Fund. 

The  Fine  Arts.— The  subject  of  stage  scenery  and 
scenic  effects  is  clearly  and  attractively  presented  in 
Scritmer'^s  by  Mr.  John  Corbin.  Drawings  by  Jnles 
Gu^rin, —  two  in  color, —  add  much  to  the  effectiveness 
of  Mr.  Corbin's  exposition. — The  recent  increase  in  the 
number  of  truly  artistic  business  buildings  and  hotels 
in  the  city  of  New  York  is  the  occasion  of  an  article  in 
the  World* ft  Work  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Bowles,  who  describes 
the  beautiful  painting,  sculpture,  and  furniture  with 
which  these  palatial  structures  are  adorned. — The  No- 
vember Munsey^H  has  a  chatty  article  by  Charles  H. 
Cofifin  dealing  with  the  portrait  painters,  TrosUy  Eu- 
ropeans, who  secure  the  amplest  commissions  from 
wealthy  Americans.— In  the  International  Studio  (Oc- 
tober), the  articles  of  greatest  interest  to  American 
readers  are  Mr.  Nathan  Haskell  Dole^s  criticism  of  the 
stained-glass  windows  of  Mr.  William  Willet,  whose 
work  is  to  be  found  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and 
Pittsburg,  and  a  survey  of  the  arts  and  crafts  at  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  by  Mr.  Frederic  A. 
Whiting.— In  the  A  rcna  (October),  Mr.  William  Ordway 
Partridge  contributes  a  suggestive  paper  on  **  Ameri- 
can Art  and  the  New  Society  of  American  Sculptors." 
—The  Outlook  (October)  has  an  interesting  paper  by 
Elizabeth  L.  North  on  "  Women  Illustrators  of  Child 
Life." 

Topics   of  Special   Interest   to   Women.^The 

Outlook  for  October  1,  which  is  a  special  **  woman's 
number,"  has  an  article  on  '^Settlement  Workers  and 
Their  Work,"  by  Mary  B.  Sayles,  illustrated  with  poI^ 
traits  of  such  well-known  women  settlement  workers 
as  Miss  Jane  Addams,  Dr.  Jane  Robbins,  Miss  Cornelia 
Bradford,  and  Miss  Mary  E.  McDowell. — In  the  same 
magazine  there  are  three  papers  on  *'The  Maid  and 
the  Mistress,"  contributed,  respectively,  by  Mrs.  Flor- 
ence M.  Kingsley,  Prof.  Lucy  M.  Salmon,  and  **  Bar^ 
bara,"  the  author  of  "The  Woman  Errant."— In  the 
November  CcnturVj  Lillie  Hamilton  French  describes 
*'  A  New  Occupation,"— that  of  the  "  welfare  manager" 
in  mercantile  establishments  and  industrial  planta.  In 
brief,  this  functionary  serves  as  an  intermediary  be- 
tween employers  and  their  employees.  Some  women 
have  prepared  for  this  profession  as  they  would  have 
done  for  the  practice  of  law  or  medicina  Like  other 
employees,  they  are  paid  by  the  company.— **  How  to 
Live  Within  Your  Income  "  is  the  very  practical  prob- 
lem discussed  by  Flora  McDonald  Thompson  in  the 
November  Cosmopolitan.  The  same  magazine  has  an 
essay  by  Rafford  Pyke  on  ^*  Strength  in  Women's  Fea- 
tures." 

Problems  in  Ekiucation.— After  a  year  spent  in 
visiting  schoolrooms.  East  and  West,  Miss  Ad^le  Marie 
Shaw  states,  in  the  Worlds  Work  for  November,  her 
conclusions  as  to  the  defects  of  our  American  pnblie- 
school  system  and  the  problems  yet  unsolved.  Briefly, 
she  finds  that  the  worst  of  these  defects  have  their 
origin  in  bad  methods  of  choosing  teachers,  in  the  in- 
efficiency of  boards  of  education,  in  the  lack  of  effective 
organization,  and  in  had  school  «c]^V\k\sAxiV,>ft&sNi^^®c>a5« 
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a  very  ignorant  man  Yiho  is  not  proud  of  it.— In  the 
North,  American  Review  (October),  President  William 
R.  Harper,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  writes  on 
higher  education  in  the  West.  The  effect  of  President 
Harper's  article  is  to  make  more  impressive  the  ques- 
tion which  he  says  is  frequently  asked  by  Eastern 
educators,  whether  the  serious  spirit  does  not  prevail 
more  extensively  in  the  Western  colleges  thao  in  the 
Eastern. — ^A  paper  by  Dr.  Andrew  S.  Draper,  now  com- 
misfdoner  of  education  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and 


until  recently  president  of  the  University  of  Illinois, 
on  government  in  American  universities,  appears  in  the 
October  number  of  the  Edticational  Review.  In  the 
same  journal  there  are  important  papers  on  "The 
Newest  Psychology,"  by  Edward  L.  Thomdike ;  "Some 
Reflections  on  Method  in  Teaching,"  by  James  M. 
Greenwood,  and  "Some  Characteristics  of  New  York 
City  High  Schools,"  by  Ekiward  J.  Goodwin.— The  mag- 
nificent work  of  the  Chicago  School  of  Education  is 
descrilied  in  the  Boohlover^s  Magazine  for  November. 
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Modern  Decadence  in  Art. — In  a  study  of  modern 
art  contributed  to  the  Contemporary  Review,  Mr.  E. 
Wake  Cook  laments  the  prevailing  decadence.  What 
are  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  new  movements,  he 
asks.  "In  the  first  place,  there  has  been  an  utter  re- 
laxation of  the  artistic  conscience.  Truth  of  form,  the 
scientific  foundation  of  art,  is  violated  in  ways  hitherto 
regarded  as  the  sign-manual  of  incompetence.  The 
human  form  divine  is  often  represented  with  unfinished, 
misshapen,  abortive  limbs  which  shock  delicate  sensi- 
bilities. Yet  these  offenses  against  humanity,  so  far 
from  outlawing  the  perpetrators  and  excluding  them 
from  the  art-world,  draw  from  the  'advanced'  critics 
abject  laudation.  Then,  again,  instead  of  increasing 
the  demands  on  the  artist,  the  whole  tendency  is  to 
lower  them.  Since  Whistler's  disastrous  lead,  all  the 
poetic  and  inventive  faculties  have  been  steadily  sneered 
at  and  discounted  by  the  *■  Newists.'  Thirdly,  instead  of 
making  the  work  more  thorough,  more  precious,  more 
sympathetic,  with  nature's  subtle  methods,  the  treod  of 
the  ^Newists'  is  in  the  opposite  direction,  art  is  cheap- 
en^ by  the  display  of  means,  and  easel  pictures  show 
the  clumsy  adoption  of  the  scene-painter's  handling. 
Fourthly,  in  all  other  branches  of  art  we  see  the  same 
hlasi  revolt  against  things  hitherto  considered  good, 
and  the  Invention  of  new  forms  of  bad  work,  or  the 
return  to  primitive  blundering." 

Excellence  of  the  French  Theater.— The  faith- 
fulness to  life  of  the  French  theater  calls  forth  a  goo<l 
deal  of  praise  from  Mr.  J.  F.  Macdonald,  who  writes  in 
the  Foi'tnightly  Review.  On  the  stage  we  get  the  vie 
vivante  of  France,  he  says.  "  In  beholding  the  players, 
we  behold  typical  Parisians  and  typical  provincials; 
and  in  following  the  play,  we  follow  the  lives,  in  their 
most  critical  moments,  of  men  and  women  whom  we 
may  meet  with  casually,  yet  never  appreciate,  never 
know.  Thackeray  vowed  that  no  Englishman  could 
arrive  at  an  intimate  friendship  with  a  Frenchman. 
Impossible  to  gain  admittance  to  de  Brissac's  foyer,  to 
participate  in  his  domestic  joys :  de  Brissac  was  court- 
teous  and  amiable  on  the  boulevards  and  in  his  club, 
but  the  door  chez  de  Brissac  remained  barred  ;  and  the 
Englishman  never  knew  whether  life  was  sympathetic 
or  unsympathetic  within.  But  one  has  only  to  pass  an 
evening  at  the  Fran^aise,  the  Gymnase,  or  the  Vaude- 
yille  to  become  intimately  acquainted  with  all  the  de 
BrissAcs  and  with  their  friends.  Before  us,  the  de 
Brissacs,  with  their  passions,  principles,  prejudices, 
and  innumerable  peculiarities,  which,  as  they  reveal 
themselves,  explain  states  of  mind  and  states  of  affairs 
mone  or  Jess  opposed  and  foreign  to  our  own.  Before 
BA  atmnea  taken  out  ot  the  heat  of  the  street  and  ahowti 


us  in  the  calm  light  of  intelligence, — scenes  of  the  mo- 
ment ;  scenes  that  have  puzzled,  alarmed,  agitated ; 
human  scenes  from  every  conceivable  environment," 

An  English  View  of  Arbitration  with  ThM 
Country.— Writing  on  "New  Treaties  of  Arbitra- 
tion and  Diplomacy  "  in  the  Fortnightly  Review,  Sir 
Thomas  Barclay  says :  *'  In  connection  with  the  revived 
agitation  in  the  United  States  for  the  conclusion  of  an 
Anglo-American  treaty,  I  am  not  sure  that  it  would 
not  be  better  to  make  an  experimental  effort  on  the 
same  lines  as  the  Anglo-French  treaty  than  to  try  to 
carry  through  the  American  Senate  a  more  comprehen- 
sive treaty  on  the  lines  of  the  abortive  one  of  1897.  A 
l^reaty,  after  all,  apart  from  the  considerations  which  I 
(have  dwelt  upon,  is  of  no  great  account  if  it  does  not 
'express  the  widespread  feelings  of  the  contracting 
nations.  The  treaty  of  1897  was  supported  by  a  ma- 
jority of  forty-two  votes  against  a  minority  of  twenty- 
six.  This  fell  short  by  four  votes  of  the  constitutional 
two  thirds  majority  necessary  to  carry  a  treaty.  If  it 
had  been  carried,  there  would  have  been  a  strong 
minority  opposed  to  it,  and  its  working  might,  there- 
fore, have  been  attended  with  friction.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  whatever  treaty  is  signed  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  will  have  practically  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  American  people/" 

Has   Servia  Been  Judjced  Too  Severely?— A 

writer  in  the  Independent  Review,  Miss  Edith  Dur- 
ham, comes  to  the  defense  of  the  Servian  royal  family, 
the  Karageorgevitches,  and  asks  a  more  lenient  judg« 
ment  for  Servia.  It  is  idle,  she  says,  "to  pretend  that 
the  means  employed  to  place  the  first  Karageorge*8 
grandson  upon  the  throne  were  commendable.  It  is 
equally  idle  to  expect  Western  civilization  from  a  peo- 
ple who  have  so  very  lately  struggled  free  from  East- 
ern barbarism.  And  it  is  possible  that  the  Serbs  know 
their  own  affairs  best.  In  any  case,  the  story  of  Kara- 
george  and  his  gallant  uprising  of  just  one  hundred 
years  ago  throws  a  light  upon  to-day  and  explains 
many  things.  And  in  those  hundred  years  the  Serbs 
have  achieved  much.  In  the  last  fifty  years,  indeed, 
they  have  done  more  for  the  country  than  the  Turks 
d\d  in  three  hundred.  The  mark  of  the  Turk  upon  the 
land  is  easily  swept  away.  The  stain  which  he  always 
sets  upon  the  souls  of  a  conquered  people  cannot  be  so 
swiftly  erased,  and  they  should  be  judged  gently." 

Miss  Eva  Booth's  Salvation  Army  Work  in 
Canada.— A  character  sketch  of  Miss  Eva  Booth, 
fourth  daughter  of  General  Booth,  who  for  the  pa^ 
eight  years  has  been  at  the  head  of  the  Salvation  Army 
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work  in  Canada,  appears  in  the  Youiig  Womnn.  Miss 
Booth,  we  are  tx)ld,  became  an  officer  in  the  array  when 
a  girl  of  seventeen,  and  at  once  set  to  work  in  theslum^. 
She  told  the  writer  of  this  article  that  she  has  sold 
many  a  bunch  of  flowers  in  the  streets  of  London.  She 
used  to  dress  like  a  flower  girl,  and  spent  the  day  with 
them  selling  flowers  in  the  streets  to  passers-by,  in  or- 
der to  learn  their  difficulties  and  to  see  whether  she 
could  help  them.  Her  work  in  Canada  has  been  very 
successlul.  She  has  traversetl  the  Dominion  from  end 
to  end,  au<l  found  her  way  at  one  time  to  the  Klondike, 
where  she  sang  "  Home,  Sweet  Home*'  to  the  miners  in 
the  streets  of  Dawson  City.  It  wjis  the  Salvation  Army 
that  sent  the  first  missionaries  to  the  Klondike.  The 
Hdvance  party  consist^  of  six  capable  men  and  two 
nurses,  and  they  had  a  rough  time  on  the  trail  on  the 
way  out.  Rougli  miners  stopped  swearing  when  a  Sal- 
vation Army  lass  was  within  hcAring,  and  the  girls  go 
into  the  worst  saloons  without  a  rough  word  ever  being 
s|K)ken  to  them.  Miss  Booth  paid  special  attention  to 
prison  work  and  detective  work.  Detective  work  is  the 
organization  which  they  have  created  for  finding  miss- 
ing relatives  and  restoring  them  to  their  parent.s  and 
friends. 

Eifect  of  the  War  on  the  Masses  of  Europe. — 
Commenting   on    the  world-wide  effect  of  means  of 
transporta,tion  and  communication   to-day,  the  well- 
known  Russian  economic  writer,  Xovic'ow,  in  the  Nor 
ilixk  Revy  (Stockholm),  declares  that  the  rapidity  of 
communication   has  had  the  effect  of  establishing  a 
system  of  credit  between  citizens  of  different  countries, 
and  thus,  not  only  is  the  knowledge,  but  also  the  finan- 
cial sensibility,  of  nations  affected.    To-tlay,  many  in- 
dividuals are  holders  of  foreign   government  bonds. 
As  soon  as  war  is  proclaimed  in  any  country,  the  bonds 
of  that  country  lose  their  normal  value,  and  sometimes 
to  a  large  extent.    More,  a  Parisian  having  no  financial 
inU^rest  in  Japan  directly  is  yet  a  holder  of  French 
railroad  bonds,  which,  fis  a  consequence  of  the  Russo- 
Japanese  war,  have  fallen  many  points.    The  financial 
sensibilities  of  the  Parisian  are  thus  influenced  by  the 
ftcts  of  Emperor  Mutsuhito  and  his  counselors.    Thus, 
there  is  shown  to  be  a  bond  of  solidarity  between  the 
Parisian  and  the  Japanese.    At  the  outbreak  of  hostili- 
ties between  Japan  and  Russia,  panic  also  became  im- 
minent on  the  London  exchange.    English  consols  fell 
to  R^^a,  the  lowest  point  reached  in  half  a  century. 
Nothing  like  it  had  happened  even  in  the  worst  days  of 
the  Boer  war.    The  bonds  of  railroad  and  steamboat 
companies  dropped  30  points,  while  their  ordinary  fluc- 
tuations do  not  exceed  1  to  2  points.    Within  twenty- 
four  hours,  the  English  people  lost  many  hundred  mil- 
lions of  pounds.    The  same   panic   occurred   on   the 
Bourse  in   Paris.    On  one  day  the  losses  in  French 
rentes   amounte<l  to  eight  hundred  and  seventy-five 
millions.    Frenchmen  own  almost  eight  milliards  in 
Russian  bonds.    If  the  Russians  suffer  a  serious  defeat, 
these  shares  will  undergo  an  enormous  shrinkage  in 
value.    They  will  be  sold  for  whatever  they  will  bring, 
and  thousands  of  French  families  will  see  their  pros- 
()erity  materially  reduced.  Italy  has  suffered  still  more 
seriously  than  France  and  England  from  the  Russo- 
.fapanese  war  in  an  indirect,  yet  in  quite  as  serious  and 
palpable  a  way.    The  Italian  Government  intended  to 
fund  the  public  debts  in  1904.    This  would  result  in  a 
saving  of  some  forty  millions,  which  it  was  purposed 
to  use  in  the  reduction  of  the  heavy  salt  tax.    But  the 


moment  the  war  was  proclaimed,  the  raising  of  the 
revenues  of  the  world  by  taxation  t)egan  to  increase, 
and  Italy  was  compelled  to  postpone  her  funding  to  a 
more  opportune  moment.  The  peasants  of  Italy  are 
1 1) us  compelled  to  suffer  for  a  number  of  years  to  come 
by  reason  of  an  oppressive  tax  on  such  a  necessity  of 
life  as  salt,  **  because  the  governing  classes  of  Japan 
desired  to  secure  dominating  influence  in  Korea." 

Qualillcations   of  a    Japanese    Gentleman. — 

There  are  two  words  which  nmke  up  the  qualiflcatioDs 
of  a  gentleman  in  Japan,  says  the  Tnlyo  (Tokio),  edito- 
rially, and  these  are  hun  bu.  Bun  means  literary  cul- 
ture ;  hu  means  military  affairs.  '*  These  two  words  are 
quite  comprehensive.  A  gentleman  must  be  well  up  in 
the  ways  of  hun  and  hu.  Even  in  this  age  of  speciali- 
zation, a  gentleman  must  cultivate  these  two  ways. 
Mere  literary  acquirement  effeminates  a  man,  while  too 
much  military  training  makes  him  coarse  and  rough. 
These  two  qualities  must  be  £K>ssessed  in  an  even  degree 
by  a  gentleman." 

Rn^land  and  Russia.— In  three  articles  in  the 
Rcvuc  iJc  Par  in,  Victor  B^rard  treats  of  the  relations 
between  England  and  Russia.  He  points  out  that 
Anglo-Russian  trade  has  increasc^d  steadily  ever  since 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  adven- 
turers of  the  court  of  Edward  VI.  first  entered  the  Rus- 
sian port  of  Archangel.  He  believes  tbat  the  relations  , 
of  the  two  countries  are  at  present  so  close,  and  so 
likely  to  become  closer  in  the  future,  that  political  and 
military  rivalry  between  the  two  empires  is  criminal. 

Twenty  Years  of  Chile.— In  one  of  the  geograph- 
ical and  historical  surveys  of  the  different  countries  of 
the  world  which  are  appearing  periodically  in  the  Revue 
UnlvcTHelle  (Paris),  Chile,  from  1880  to  1902,  is  consid- 
ered by  the  well-known  geographer  and  economist,  Fr. 
Maury.  This  writer  traces,  in  a  paragraph,  the  history 
of  this  interesting  South  American  republic  for  fifty 
years  preceding  1880,  during  which  period,  he  declares, 
internal  and  external  peace  had  made  Chile  the 
strongest  and  most  progressive  state  in  South  America. 
He  then  outlines  the  series  of  wars  which  began  in  the 
early  seventies  of  the  last  century,  with  Peru  and 
Bolivia,  showing  how  the  most  valuable  of  Chilean 
lands  were  acquired  as  spoils  of  war  during  this  period. 
At  this  time,  he  notes  in  passing,  Argentina  began  to 
appear  as  a  rising  power,  and  it  is  with  her  that  Chile 
must  reckon  most  seriously  in  the  future.  The  politi- 
cal progress  during  the  terms  of  Presidents  Santa-Maria 
(1881-^),  Balmaceda  (1886-91),  Montt  (1891-96),  ErraKuriz 
(1896-1901),  and  Riesco  (1901  to  the  present)  is  outlined, 
and  the  foreign  relations  of  the  country  explained.  The 
great  source  of  weakness  in  Chile,  says  M.  Maury,  is  the 
instability  of  the  ministry.  At  present,  the  two  politi- 
cal parties  are  about  of  equal  strength  ;  but  such  is  the 
governmental  machinery  that  **  ministries  can  maintain 
themselves  but  a  few  weeks,  or  a  few  months,  and- can- 
not realize  any  important  reforms.**  Some  interesting 
data  of  the  economic  situation  in  Chile  are  given  by  this 
writer,  showing  that  railroads  and  shipping  are  pro- 
gressing; that  agriculture  is  being  developed,  especially 
in  the  direction  of  wheat  and  vineyards,  and  that  the 
mining  and  other  mineral  industries  are  being  pushed, 
copper,  salt,  silver,  saltpeter,  nitrates,  and  other  prod- 
ucts for  fertilizing  beihg  the  principal  articles  of  ex- 
port.   Last  year,  there  were  t.\it«^  \£l^i^^qt2l  VD^oaKMKaaHM 
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of  mixed  Spanish  and  Indian  blood  in  the  country, 
and  its  commerce,  chiefly  with  the  United  States, 
amounted,  in  1900,  to  something  over  200,000,000  pesos 
(about  $150,000,000).  Chile  has  a  large  foreign  popula- 
tion, chiefly  German. 

The  Origrin  and  Meaning  of  Church  Music. — 

The  Pope's  Encyclical  Note  on  Church  Music  has  called 
forth  a  number  of  articles  on  musical  reform  in  the 
Catholic  Church,  both  in  the  English  and  in  the  Con- 
tinental reviews.  Among  those  in  the  Continental  re- 
views mention  may  be  made  of  Mgr.  Justin  Ffevre's 
article  on  the  *'  Restoration  of  Church  Music,"  which 
appears  in  the  Revue  du  Monde  Catholique  (Paris). 
The  writer  defines  music  as  a  sort  of  inarticulate  lan- 
guage to  express  ideas  or  sentiments  which  a  more  in- 
articulate language  cannot  translate.  It  is  therefore 
the  language  of  the  mysterious  things  of  the  soul,  ex- 
pressing its  deepest  and  sublimest  impressions,  and  its 
great  theme  is  God.  This  brings  the  writer  to  a  con- 
sideration of  Plain-Song,  the  traditional  form  of  church 
music,  the  inspired  masterpiece  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
In  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes^  Camille  Bellaigue 
deals  with  the  subject  of  church  music  at  the  theater. 
In  many  operas  there  are  church  scenes,  and  some  op- 
eras are  altogether  religious,  he  reminds  us. 

Holf  day  Colonies  of  the  AVorld.— A  description 
of  the  "fresh-air"  colonies  for  children  all  over  the 
world,  by  Paul  Delay,  appears  in  a  recent  number  of 
the  Correspondant.  Holiday  colonies,  he  says  in  begin- 
ning, are  the  results  of  efforts  by  economists  and  phi- 
lanthropists to  provide  breathing  spells  for  the  children 
of  the  poor.  The  first  holiday  colonies  were  founded  in 
Switzerland  and  in  America  about  1876.  Denmark 
followed  in  1877,  and  every  summer  the  city  of  Copen- 
hagen alone  sends  14,000  children  to  the  country  for  six 
weeks.  England  joined  the  movement  in  1878,  and 
Austria-Hungary  in  1879.  In  1881,  Germany,  France, 
Italy,  Sweden,  and  Norway  all  followed.  The  following 
comparative  statistics  are  interesting,  for  they  show 
the  number  of  children  for  every  100,000  inhabitants 
which  each  country  of  Europe  sent  to  holiday  colonies 
in  the  year  1899.  He  does  not  give  the  figures  for  the 
United  States. 

Children. 

Spain 1 

Rassia « 

Austria 11 

Sweden 15 

Holland 20 

France 21 


Children. 

Belt^ium 38 

Germany 85 

Switzerland 104 

England 11« 

Denmark 55:J 


In  1882,  the  first  municipal  holiday  colonies  were 
organized  in  France.  The  city  of  Paris  spends  a  con- 
siderable sum  to  enable  the  most  deserving  scholars, 
with  a  teacher,  to  make  little  tours  in  the  country,  and 
the  results  are  stated  to  be  most  gratifying. 

Italy*s  Colony  in  AlVica.— In  the  hurry  of  the 
closing  moments  of  the  last  Italian  Parliament,  there 
was  pa.ssed  a  law  *^for  the  preferential  treatment  of 
certain  products  of  the  colony  of  Eritrea,"  including 
wheat  up  to  an  exportation  of  sixty  thousand  quintals 
(six  thousand  six  hundred  tons).  Giorgio  Sonnino 
takes  this  law  as  the  text  for  an  article  in  the  Nuova 
Antologia  (Rome),  urging  more  enlightened  and  liberal 
treatment  of  this  African  dependency.  He  shows  that 
this  extremely  fertile  land  sufi^ers  from  over-production 
oigrahi,  there  being  no  profitable  outlet.    If  relief  is 


not  afforded,  the  writer  fears  abandonment  of  land  now 
occupied  by  settlers.    Though  the  grain  imported  into 
Italy  in  one  recent  year  amounted  to  twelve  and  a  half 
million  quintals,  fear  of  competition  in  production  from 
the  colony  has  prevented  the  free  admission  of  Eritrean 
grain,  and  now  limits  the  amount  to  sixty  thousand 
quintals.    Signor  Sonnino  argues  that,  it  would  only 
reduce  the  amount  imported  from  other  countries,  and 
that  the  price  would  still  be  fixed  by  the  world-market 
Signor  Sonnino  sees  no  reason  why  the  preferential 
treatment  should  not  be  extended  to  other  products, 
such  as  pearls,  mother-of-pearl,  dried  skins,  and  other 
animal  products.     The  inclusion  of  coffee  and  indigo 
would  stimulate  promising  infant  cultures.     In  short, 
he  would  like  to  see  the  colony  treated  no  longer  with 
fear  and  prejudice,  but  '■'■  as  a  sister  province  that  with 
others  would  gem  the  crown  of  the  great  Italian  father- 
land."   With  proper  treatment,  the  colony  should  also 
help  to  solve  the  growing  problem  of  emigration.   New 
means  of  communication  should  be  favored,  and  capi- 
tal, too  little  understood  and  too  much  feared  in  Italy, 
should  be  induced  to  come  in  by  concessions  and  privi- 
leges. 

Night  Work  for  Women  in  France. — ^An  ex- 
haustive study  of  female  labor,  particularly  at  night,  is 
presented  by  Georges  Alfassa  in  the  Renue  de  Pari$. 
This  writer  declares  that  the  rapid  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  occupations  calling  for  night  work  by  women  haa 
assumed  .serious  sociological  importance,  and  threatens 
to  affect  the  vitality  of  the  country.  It  would  seem  al- 
most impossible  for  these  women  to  get  the  necessary 
amount  of  sleep  to  fit  them  for  their  duties  as  mothers 
of  the  young  generation.  In  France,  a  law  was  passed 
on  Noveml^er  2,  1893,  forbidding  night  labor  for  women 
and  children,  but  exceptions  were  made  in  certain  in- 
dustries. The  exception.^,  no  doubt,  have  assumed  large 
proportions,  with  the  result  that  tlie  Association  for  the 
Legal  Protection  of  Workers  is  carrying  on  an  active  i 
campaign  for  the  suppression  of  all  exceptions.  The 
loss  of  sleep  is  not  the  only  serious  mischief.  When  a 
woman  is  working  in  the  day,  the  criche  will  take  care 
of  her  infant  child  ;  but  in  the  night,  the  criehe  h 
closed.  And  what  about  the  hygienic  and  sanitary 
conditions  of  the  factories  in  tl?e  night  ?  What  becomes 
of  the  older  children  after  school  hours?  The  whole 
thing  is  appalling.  The  fact  that  there  has  been  a  com- 
mission of  inquiry  into  some  of  the  evils  of  the  system, 
and  that  a  campaign  against  it  is  being  carried  on  vigor 
ously,  may  be  taken  to  show  that  the  proposed  change 
will  not  be  made  without  opposition.  The  opponents 
say,  among  other  things,  that  the  suppression  of  night 
labor  will  increase  expenses,  and  will  necessitate  an  in- 
crease of  capital.  Individual  interests  will  be  seriously 
compromised.  Night  work  gives  the  woman  the  nece»- 
sarj'  leisure  in  the  day  to  do  the  mending,  etc.,  in  the 
home  I 

Socialism  in  Italy.— A  revival  of  religions  inter- 
est and  a  repudiation  of  socialism,  the  principal  ally 
of  which  is  Freemasonry,— this  is  what  Italy  needs  to 
save  her  for  future  greatness.  This  is  the  judgment  of 
Count  Joseph  Grabinski,  who  contributes  to  tbe  Bewe 
OHiirale  (Brussels)  an  article  entitled  "The  Crisis  of 
Socialism  in  Italy."  Count  Grabinski  traces  the  his- 
tory of  socialism  from  1871.  Its  first  promoters,  be  de- 
clares, were  the  Italians  who  took  part  in  the  Garibaldi 
expedition  to  Dijon  during  the  Franoo-German  Waii 
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aiul  afterward  in  the  Coiniuuue  of  Paris.  The  real 
progress  of  socialism,  he  declares,  began  alK)ut  188(), 
after  the  election  of  the  first  Socialist  Deputies  to  the 
Parliament.  For  the  first  decade, — that  is,  to  1890, — the 
growth  of  the  party  was  slow,  but  recently  it  has  been 
much  more  rapid.  Count  Grabinski  reminds  us  that 
in  Italy  there  are  but  few  large  industrial  cities,  and 
that  in  the  few  tli^re  are,  notably  Milan  and  Turin, 
socialism  is  very  strongly  intrenched.  In  the  other  large 
cities  of  the  kingdom,  such  as  Palermo,  Naples,  Rome, 
Bologna,  Genoa,  Florence,  and  Venice,  there  is  indus- 
trial activity,  but  far  less  than  in  Turin  and  Milan ; 
and  in  Genoa  most  of  the  dock  workers  have  a  special 
(»rgauization  of  tlieirown,  which  "generally  escapes  the 
tyranny  of  socialism."  In  Italy,  industry  is  distributed 
very  generally  throughout  the  i)eninsula,  in  the  small 
t4)wns,  and  in  the  country  districts.  Socialism  has 
made  but  a  feeble  showing  in  tliese  smaller  di.stricts, 
but  has  grown  with  great  and  alarming  rapidity  in  the 
valley  of  the  river  Po.  Italian  socialism,  Count  Gra- 
binski declares  is  the  place  of  refuge  for  all  the  "un- 
classed  ;  all  those  who  fight  iigainst  the  good  of  the  ma- 
jority, all  the  discontents,  and  all  the  revolutionists 
who  have  not  courage  enough  to  join  the  party  of  an- 
archists, where  they  would  run  the  risk  of  receiving  a 
fate  sucii  as  was  mete<l  out  for  the  crimes  of  Cteserio,  of 
I^ucchini,  and  of  Bresci.-'  There  are  two  factions  in  the 
Italian  socialistic  party,  **  the  Reformers  and  the  Revo- 
lutionists." These  are  continually  at  odds,  and.  Count 
(irabinski  as.serts  they  do  not  wish  to  l)econie  recon- 
ciled, because  reconciliation  would  leave  no  place  for  a 
great  deal  of  i>ersonal  ambition  on  the  part  of  the  lead- 
ers of  both.  The  Reformers,  he  declares,  are  oppor- 
tunist ;  they  favor  reforms  in  the  spirit  of  Marx,  and 
are  ''partisans  of  a  political  evolution  w^hich  would 
hand  Italy  over  to  socialism  without  passing  through  a 
violent  revolution."  The  Revolutionary  Socialists  are 
**in  favor  of  violent  mean.s  of  as.sassi nations,  of  barri- 
cades, and  of  semi-anarchy." 

**  Germany's  Future  liies  on  the  "Water." — A 

writer  who  signs  himself  "General-Major  Keim"  con- 
tributes to  the  DciitHchc  MoiiaUachrlft  (Berlin)  an 
analysis  of  Germany's  navy  and  her  future  ou  the  ocean. 
Her  navy,  strong  and  well  equipped  as  it  is  to-day,  is 
far  from  being  able  to  protect  the  already  vast  and 
rapidly  increasing  sea-borne  commerce  of  the  Father- . 
land,  declares  this  writer.  This  commerce  and  the  cap- 
ital it  represents  must  l)e  protected,  and  if,  says  **Gen- 
I'ral-Major  Keim,"  the  German  people  are  not  able  or 
willing  to  make  the  necessary  effort  to  furnish  adequate 
[)rotection  to  their  trade  and  interests  dependent  on 
water  transportation,  then  Germany's  future  as  a  great 
naval  world-power,  and,  indeed,  as  a  great  i)ower  at 
all.  is  but  an  empty  dream. 

Were  There  Really  Giants  In  Those  Days?— la 
discussing  the  question  of  stature  in  <lifferent  ages,  in 
t  he  Revu€  des  Deux  Mondea^  M.  A.  Dastre,  a  Frencli 
writer  on  science,  combats  the  prevailing  opinion  that 
the  races  of  today  are  the  degenerate  sons  of  a  taller 
and  stronger  race,  and  that  in  the  course  of  time  feeble 
and  nervous  generations  have  succeeded  those  of  more 
sanguine  and  exuberant  temperament.  The  idea  so 
tenaciously  held  is,  he  thinks,  only  a  form  of  the  an- 
cient superstition — belief  in  giants.  The  Bible  has  had 
a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  promulgation  of  the  idea ; 
the  wonder  is  how  the  men  so  powerfully  constituted  as 


those  often  referred  to  in  the  Bible  ever  managed  to 
disappear  so  entirely  from  the  earth.  To-day,  however, 
the  problem  of  stature  presents  itself  to  us  in  a  more 
practical  light  than  it  did  to  our  predecessors.  We  are 
better  informed  than  they  were,  owing  to  the  great 
strides  made  in  the  sciences  of  anthropology  and  medi- 
cine. Contemporary  anthropologists  have  set  to  work 
and  obtained  careful  measurements  of  men  of  all  ages, 
from  the  remains  of  primitive  man  down  to  t^e  races 
<if  our  own  day,  and  the  conclusions  they  have  arrived 
at  go  to  show  <hat  there  has  been  no  tendency  whatever 
to  diminish  in  size,  and  the  science  of  medicine  upholds 
the  theory,  [Kiintiiigout  that  the  very  few  exceptionally 
big  men  to  l)e  found  in  all  ages  are  merely  a  morbid  de- 
viation from  the  normal  size,  and  that  their  giant  stat- 
ure is  rather  a  sign  of  their  inferior  strength  in  the 
struggle  for  existence.  In  default  of  real  giants  in 
modern  ages,  mention  is  made  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Patagonia,  sometimes  s]M>ken  of  as  pseudo-giants.  Ma- 
gellan was  the  fii*st  to  notice  the  great  stature  of  the 
Patagonians.  He  }u;corded  to  them  the  height  of  seven 
and  a  half  feet,  but  the  average  height  of  these  people 
has  l^een  given  by  different  authorities  as  seven  feet, 
ten  to  eleven  feet,  and  six  feet.  They  are  a  big  race,  un- 
doubtedly, but  some  of  the  travelers  must  have  fabled 
when  they  ascribed  to  the  Patagonians  such  an  abnor- 
mal stature. 

Ibsen  on  Independence  for  Norway. — The  fam- 
ily and  the  friends  of  Ibsen  having  decided  to  publislf 
Il)sen*s  correspondence  with  the  leading  literary  men 
of  his  time,  we  get  in  the  French  reviews  two  interest- 
ing series  of  these  unpublished  letters.  Among  the 
most  important  are  those  to  BjOrnstjerne  BjOrnson, 
now  published  in  La  lievue.  They  cover  the  years 
1805-67,  when  Ibsen  was  in  Rome,  and  the  years  188i-85. 
In  the  first  letter  from  Rome,  dated  January  25,  1865, 
Ibsen  is  concerned  alx)ut  the  independence  of  Norway. 
He  says :  **  When  you  write,  give  me  your  opinion  of 
home  affairs.  What  course  ought  to  be  followed  in 
Norway  ^  W^hat  can  the  leaders  do  with  the  present 
generation!'  You  will  reassure  me.  I  do  not  forget, 
that  you  are  full  of  hoi)eT  but  I  should  be  happy  to 
know  on  what  your  confidence  is  base<l.  It  often  seems 
unlikely  to  me  that  we  shall  disappear.  A  state  may 
l)e  destroyed,  but  not  a  nation.  .  .  .  But  even  if  we  do 
lose  our  independence  and  have  our  territories  taken 
from  us,  we  shall  stilL  exist  as  a  nation.  The  Jews 
were  a  state  and  a  nation.  The  state  is  destroyed,  but 
there  still  remains  a  Jewish  nation.  I  believe  that  all 
tliat  is  best  in  us  will  continue  to  be,  provided  that  the 
national  soul  is  strong  enough  to  grow  under  misfor- 
tune.   Ah  !  if  I  only  had  faith,  confidence  !" 

A  Polish  Criticism  of  German  Art.~A  charac- 
terization of  the  German  artistic  sense  is  made  by  C. 
Jellenta  in  the  course  of  an  article  in  the  Polish  re- 
view AtCTieum  (Cracow).  The  Germans,  he  says,  are 
humble  and  meek  before  great  names.  With  them,  ar- 
tistic piety  replaces  an  intuition,  but  the  results  are 
not  always  happy.  Led  on  by  the  attraction  of  some 
great  name,  they  bow  before  the  works  of  the  genius, 
striving  to  follow  his  ideals.  They  may  accomplish 
this,  but  individually  they  have  no  voice  from  within 
which  guides  them  to  a  comprehension  of  the  beauti- 
ful. Another  article  on  the  same  general  subject  of 
German  art  appears  in  the  Polish  magazine  Przegland 
PoUki  (Cracow),  by  J.  Flach. 
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NOTES  ON  RECENT  AMERICAN  PUBLICATIO 


AMERICAN  BIOQRAPHV. 

ADMIRAL  SCHLEY'S  book  of  memoirB,—"  Forty- 
five  Years  Under  I  lie  Flag"  lAppletoos), — isarec- 
otd  of  varied  and  bonurnble  service  in  the  United  States 
iMvy,  of  whicli  the  battle  ofT  Santmgo,  in  1SU8,  wax  the 
cnlminatiDg  iucideDt.  The  story  begins  before  tlie  Civil 
War,  witli  an  account  of  the  writer's  training  at  Annap- 


OIJH 


nclB 


«  Ja- 


pan.  Then  followed,  in 

lB61-63,thenKhtingnn- 
dor  Farragut  In  the 
South,  and  l&ter  a 
cruise  to  South  and 
Central  America.  In 
the  early  "HTs  came  an 
opportunity  to  see  ser- 
vice under  Admiral 
Porter  in  the  far  EhsI. 
Those  were  eventful 
years  in  the  young  oRi- 
cer'«  cttreer,  and  theei- 
perience  then  gsiiied, 
increased  by  another 
decade  of  cruising,  con- 

ADMIRAl.  WtNFIEI.0  S.  WBLKV.        ,rjl,p,^  ngt    ^    Jjttle  tO 

the  equipment  of  Com- 
mnnder  Schley  tot  the  responsibiiitieH  of  the  Greely  re- 
lief expedition  to  the  Arctic  regions  in  1884.  Aft«r  the 
workof  thatexpedition  had  lieen  successfully  performed. 
there  was  a  long  period  of  shore  duty,  broken  by  such 
incidents  as  the  visit  of  the  BnlUmtire.  under  Schley's 
coTnmand,  to  Chilean  waters  during  the  revolnlionof 
18B3,  followed  by  several  years  of  cruising  prior  to  llie 
ontbreak  of  the  Spanish- American  Wm,  in  ISHS.  Ad- 
miral Schley's  account  of  his  part  in  that  war,  much  of 
which  has  been  a  matter  of  bitter  controversy  in  our 
navy,  is  dignified  and  modest.  It  can  hardly  give  of- 
tense.  Throughout  the  narrative,  the  use  of  the  first 
peraoD  is  studiously  avoided.  In  form,  as  well  asinsub- 
sCMtce,  Admiral  Schley'**  book  nieets  the  fainiliar  lest  of 
autobiography.  It  is  •'  what  a  biography  ought  to  be." 
Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell's  clever  book,  "The  Youth  of 
Washington"  (Cen- 
tury), is  an  Btt«mpt  to 
cast  in  the  mold  of  an 
aulobiograp  hy 


:   facts 


1  the 


early  life  and  t 
the  Father  of  his  Coun- 
try. Only  oneivhohad 
made  a  minute  study 
of  Washington's  liter- 
ary style  would  be  able 

tenciee  in  the  excellent 
Imitation  that  Dr. 
""fihell  has  given  us. 

Q  profoundly  im- 
«d  by  the  few  lit- 


erary e&usiuus  tliat  have  cuine  do 
stamp  of  Washington's  personal, 
these  memoirs  not  a  little  eviden 
in  ihe  art  of  putting  things.  The 
while  it  might  have  been  Washii 
Mitchell'H,  siiould  not  be  disconce: 
was  the  story  of  Washington's  yo 
never  before  hnH  the  narrative  coi 
ingiy  to  historic  truth. 

The  late  Augustus  C.  Biiell  had 
deut  of  the  career  of  Andrew  Jack 
that  worthy,  completed  by  Mr.  Bu 
before  his  death,  last  summer,  has 
two  hanilHonie  volumes  by  the  S( 
offers  a  convincing  refutation  of  t' 
tion  that  Jackson  was  a  mere  at 
politics.  Mr.  Buell  shows  conclusi 
Jackson  had  reached  the  age  of 
score  of  years  l>efore  he  attained  th 
were  few  opportunities  of  public 
had  not  graspeii.  Member  of  Con 
Senator,  judge  of  the  Supreme  Coi 
iotluential  leader  in  the  councils  o 
Jackson,  in  1807,  was  as  clearly  dee 
future  as  at  any  sulisequent  time, 
of  Now  Orlenns  was  yet  to  be  fc 

relief  in  th( 


biography  b 
lury).    No  i 

this  writer  i 

of  Captain  S 
veracity.  S 
the  practice 
phers  almoH 
but  Mr.  Jen 
the  valiant  i 
and  "Generall  Hist()rie  of 
)  records,  in  the  main.  Tha 
which  has  developed  the  theory  t 
story  was  pure  fiction  will  fliid  I: 
Jenhs'  pages,  for  he  treats  the  stor; 
able  and  natural.  In  this,  as  in  ol 
laining  statementK  cla.ised  by  othc 
phal,  Mr.  Jenks  appeals  to  all  fai 
the  reasonableness  of  his  argument 


(Kertticwl.i 


ESSAVS  AND  CRITI 
The  third  volume  of  George  Sain 
Criticism  and  Literary  Taste  in  El 
is  entitled  "Modem  Criticism."  1 
the  nineteanth  century.  The  firei 
history  of  the  critical  work  ot  two 
the  second  from  the  ReiiaLtnance  " 
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887 


eighteenth-century  orthodoxy."  ProfeuBor  Snintubury's 
DHDic  on  die  title-page  i»  evidence  o(  the  exhauBtive 
and  sclKilnrly  mnnner  in  which  the  theme  is  developed. 
TheWuiiipumLibrtiryiiCAmuriciinLit«r»ture.n-hlch 
Pnif.  Hriinder  MiLtthewa  Is  editing  for  LongiiiauB, 
Green  &  Co..  l)eK>nii  with  a  volume  entitled ''American 
Slii>r[  Stiuies."  ivtilch  luive  Iweii  selected  and  e«llled. 
wilh  »[i  liiiniditctDry  (wHay  on  Ihe  itliurt  Htory,  by  Dr. 
Cliarlun  Seam  Baldwin,  of  Yale.  The  collection,  we 
■■re  informed  in  the  preface.  <»  not  intended  to  Include 
the  Itest  American  short  Hturie:>;  it  N«ekit  "to  exhibit  a 


s  Allies  Reiiplicr 


full 


ght,  of  charming 
humor  and  felicituux 
(|  notation.  "Compro- 
miseH-  (Honghtou.  Mit- 
niiM  in  her  latCHt  volume, 
and  it  will  nut  detract 
from  ber  reputation  for 
graceful  thunght-pro- 
vuking  esitayH, 

A  handHonie  edition  of 
the  'CnnlerburyTalea" 
has  been  issued  by  Poit, 
Uiiffleld  Hi  Co.  The  im- 
mortal taleM  of  Chaucer, 
—the  best  of  them,— have 
been  rendereil  into  al- 
niO!<t  modern  prose  by 
Percy  Mackaye.  author 
niM  AOSEii  Mt.i'ni.iEK.  of  "The  Canterbury  Pil- 

grims." The  famous  Pro- 
logue and  ten  of  the  stories  appear  with  some  fine  pic- 
tures in  color  by  Waller  A ppletoii  Clark. 

1  >r.  liamiUon  W.  .Vlahie  has  gathered  some  more  of 
his  iHJiirishing.  thought -provoking  e*tays  into  a  vol- 
ume, under  the  title  "Xalure  and  Culture"  (Dodd, 
McimI).  Mr.  Mabie's  Htyle  is  well  known  to  the  readen 
*.r  this  mngnzine.  Culture,  says  Mr.  Mahie,  instead  of 
iH'iiig  "an  artiflcial  or  superflcial  accompllHhment.  Is 
till-  only  and  liii-vitable  procewi  by  which  a  man  comes 
into  iHisseitsion  of  hix  own  nature,  and  into  real  and 
fi'uilfiil  relations  with  the  world  about  him."  This 
viiliinie  in  very  attractive  typographically,  and  very 
liand«>mely  illuHtrated. 

.Mr.  Itrander  Matthews  hax  written  a  small  volume  of 
<leliulit  ful  essays  under  the  title  of  "  Recreationa  of  an 
AiiihiilDgist^  (Diidd, 
Mi'od).  Thepapcnoa 
pUwiaplsni  and  "Un- 
writleu    Books"    are 
piirdi-ulnrly  good. 
-MissCarolyntt'ells, 
11  anthologist. 


I1H.S  brt 


ight  t 


jt  collection  of 
mrmiies  in  verse,  un- 
lt-rthi-titlc"AParo- 
ly  Anthology"  (Scrib- 
lers).  All  the  famous 
■hits"  at  other  ta- 
il o  u  s  masterpieces 
ire  Included  In  thh 
jollcctlon.  Parody. 
His.s  WcJJs  fvw/emK 


in  her  iutruductiun,  Is  a  tme  and  legitimate  branch  of 
art  "wiioae  appreciation  depends  upon  the  mental  Uaa 
of  the  Individual.''  To  enjoy  parody,  she  further  says, 
"  one  must  liave  an  intense  senhe  of  the  huinorotu,  and 
a  humorous  sense  of  tile  Intense:  and  this,  of  oourae, 
presupiKiaes  a  nienial  attitude  of  wide  tolerance  and 
lilieral  judgments'."  The  collectiou  begins  with  H.  W. 
Buynton's  excellent  parody,  "The  Golfer's  Rubaiyat," 
and  concludes  with  "An  Old  Song  by  New  Stngent," 
being  pokes  nt  Austin  D[>b»on.  Robert  Browning,  Long- 
fellow, Andrew  I^ng,  and  Swinburne, — all  by  A.  C. 
Wllkie.  Some  excellent  index  and  reference  matter 
complet«H  the  volume.  Miss  Wells,  by  the  way,  bw) 
also  written  a  little  volume  of  her  own. — full  of  fun, — 
under  the  title  "Folly  for  the  Wise"  (Bobb»-Merrillh. 
de<licated  to  "  those  who  are  wise  enough  to  know  tolly 
when  I  hey  see  her." 

A  serviceable  collection  of  "British  Poets  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century"  (B.  H.  Sanborn)  has  been  edited, 
with  reference  lists,  by  Ur.  Curtis  Hidden  Page,  of 
(;»lumbia  Univeraity.  This  book  Is  intended  to  give  In 
one  volume  all  the  material  required  for  a  college  or 
iliiiversity  course  in  the  British  poets  of  that  period. 

"  Headings  from  Modern  Mexican  Authors,"  by  Freil- 
erick  Starr  (Open  Court  Publishing  Company),  waH 
well  worth  doing.  The  literature  and  JuurnallBm  of 
our  neighbor  republic  is  too  little  kuown  to  Americans. 
In  this  little  volume,  Mr.  Starr  has  given  representa- 
tive selections  from  living  Mexican  writers, — all  living 
except  IcazbatcetA  and  Altamirauo,  who  died  several 
years  ago,  but  whose  work  belongs,  of  course,  to  the 
modern  school.  The  selections  from  eacb  author  are 
preceded  by  a  brief  biographical  note  and  an  outline 
portrait.  Every  selection  is  Mexican  in  t«pic  and  In 
color :  together,  the  selections  form  "  a  series  of  Mexi- 
can pictures  painted  by  Mexican  hands." 

SHORT  STORIES. 

A  weird,  powerful  story  with  amoral  (adisttnct moral, 
though  not  an  obtrusive  one),  is  Mark  Twain's  tamooa 
"  Dog's  Tale,"  which  appeared  in  Uarpcr'a  Koffoilne  a 
year  or  so  ago.  It  was  an  appeal  for  the  dog  like  that 
made  b.v  "Block  Beauty"  for  the  borse,  and  Is  especially 
launched  against  vivisection.  It  is  now  Issued  In  book 
form  (Harpers),  with  colored  illustrations  by  W.  ?. 
Smedley.  Another  book  which  Is  a  tribute  to  oaolne 
int«lligence  aud  worth  comes  to  our  attention  at  the 
same  time— Maeterlinck's  "OurFriendtheDog"  (Dodd, 
Mead).  This  story,  contributed  by  the  Belgian  Shake- 
speare, is  one  which  Is  not  only  readable,  but  which 
ought  to  be  read. 

Mr.  Seymour  Eaton's  "Dan  Block,  Editor  aiul  Pro- 
prietor," is  a  strong,  refreshing  story.  It  is  virile,  and, 
while  Robert  Barr's  statement  that  it  is  the  beet  story 
rif  the  decade  may  not  be  quite  justlAed,  it  is  certainly 
unconventional  and  vlgorousenough  to  be  In  very  agrce- 
)tble  contrast  to  the  vast  majority  of  latter-day  storlCH. 
The  story  origlDally  kptieared  in  the  Boofdofer's  Mngiv- 
;litr.and  Is  now  issued  by  the  publishers  of  that  period- 
ical in  book  form,  Illustrated  with  pen  drawlnga. 

BOOKS  ABOUT  JAPAN  AND  THK  WAR. 
Mr.  Alfred  Stead  has  performed  a  noteworthy  serrloe 
to  students  of  the  far  East  by  compiling  his  "Japan  by 
t  he  Japanese  "  (Dodd,  Mead).  In  bis  preface,  he  pointa 
out  the  number  of  mlslee^\a%  \>adi&  «n^  -ba^bi^^a 
articXea  wW<*  ^Uk-ssXieea  ■•rtWueo.  b^wtoX,  i».-vitt,  w^^^>o* 
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the  oonntry  and  the  people.  At  present,  and  for  some 
time  past,  be  says,  the  Japanese  have  been  so  busy 
nmking  Japan  a  great  state  that  they  have  had  no  time 
to  write  books.  This  fact,  that  the  Japanese  are  a 
■ericas  people,  despite  the  dainty  and  quaint  things 
that  have  been  written  about  them,  suggested  to  Mr. 
Stead  the  idea  of  inducing  the  Japanese  to  write  a  book 
abont  themselves.  He  therefore  went  to  Japan,  and 
Mig|ce8te«l  the  idea  to  several  of  the  leading  men.  A 
namber  of  statesmen  responde<l  to  his  appeal  for  special 
ooDtributions,  some  of  them  selecting  some  of  their 
most  important  public  utterances.  The  volume  begins 
with  a  number  of  important  imperial  edicts  and  re- 
■eripts  by  the  Emperor.  The  Siory  of  Japanese  growth 
and  politics  is  written  b\'  the  Marquis  Ito  ;  the  national 
policy  under  the  constitution,  by  Field  Marshal  Yama- 
gata;  the  army,  by  Field  Marshal  Oyama:  foreign 
policy,  by  Count  Okuma ;  flnancc,  by  Count  Inonyc  : 
oommerce  and  industry,  by  Baron  Shibnsawa ;  art  and 
letters,  by  Baron  Suyematsu,  and  **The  Organization 
of  a  Constitutional  State, ^*  by  Baron  Kentaro  Kaneko. 
Tlie  volume  is  a  rather  bulky  one  of  seven  hundred 
pegfe,  with  a  very  good  index. 

**The  Mission  of  Japan  and  the  Russo-Jap<inese 
War,**  by  the  Hev.  Kota  Hoshino,  is  a  presentation,  in 
brief  compass,  of  the  Japanese  position  in  the  present 
war,  and  the  task  which  she  has  set  herself  to  accon:> 
push  in  the  far  East.  Mr.  Hoshino  was  baptisMHl  a 
Ckristiao  In  his  early  youth,  and  is  at  present  pastor 
of  the  Kyogku  Christian  Churah  in  Tokio.  Japan*s 
missioD,  he  declares,  is  to  prove  to  the  world  that  mod- 
em civilisation  is  not  local,  but  universal ;  to  hanno- 
Diae  Eastern  and  Western  thought ;  to  regenerate  China 
and  Korea :  and  to  promote  tlie  |>eace  and  commerce  of 
tbe  East.  He  believes  that  she  will  l)e  victorious  in  her 
war  with  Russia,  but  asserts  that  she  nee<1s  Christian- 
ity,^!) to  make  a  right  use  of  her  political  and  educa- 
tional institutions ;  (2)  for  her  industrial  and  commer- 
cial development ;  (3)  for  successful  cohmization.  ThiM 
little  volume  is  printed  in  English  by  the  Fukuin 
Printing  Company,  of  Yokohama. 

We  knew  it  was  coming  !  We  mean  the  book  on  jiu- 
Jitso,  the  famous  Japanese  art  of  wrestling.  It  is  en- 
titled "Jin-Jitsn  Combat  Tricks*"  (Putnams),  and  has 
been  prepared  by  H.  Irving  Hancock,  author  of  'Mapa- 
nese  Physical  Training,**  etc.  The  book  is  illustrated 
with  thirty-two  photographs  taken  from  life. 

POPULAR  SCIENCE. 

Dr.  C.  W.  Saleeby  has  applied  a  really  fascinating 
style  and  lucid  way  of  thinking  to  a  popular  exposition 
of  some  of  the  facts  of  modern  science.  This  he  calls 
'•The  Cycle  of  Life"  (Scribners),  "lieing  a  series  of  es- 
says designed  to  bring  science  home  to  men*s  businer>s 
and  butioms.**  The  essays  deal  chiefly  with  the  greater 
problems  of  the  uuiversev  among  them  "The  Living 
CeH,"  ''Atoms and  Evolution,"  '*Space,'*  "The  Future 
of  the  Mongol."  **  The  Living  Garment  of  Go«l/'  etc. 
The  volume  is  illustrated. 

A  capital  little  volume  Is  Mr.  James  Franklin  Cham- 
berlain's **How  We  Are  Clothed'*  (Macniillan).  Thi» 
is  snb-headed  '*A  Qeographieal  Reader.^  It  traces 
eloihlog  baok  to  its  origin,  and  thus  takes  the  pupil 
to  landa  all  over  the  world.  **The  relation  between 
«lM  phyaieal  and  the  life  conditioni,^real  geography.— 
fill  Uma  be  logleally  and  interestingly  developed." 

^*.  W.  N.  Baker's  hitcst  work  Is  entitled  '^  Briiisli 
mm  Works**  rRngincerin»  ^'***«  ^iblishlng  Com 


pany).  It  is  the  result  of  a  recent  personal  inTestl^ 
tion  of  British  works  for  the  treatment  of  sewage,  and 
has  a  brief  introduction  which  outlines  the  gencnl 
status  of  sewage  treatment  in  Great  Britain,  shov- 
ing how  conditions  there  differ  from  those  prevaflinf 
in  the  United  States.  To  this  is  added  some  notes  on 
the  sewage  farms  of  Paris,  and  on  two  German  worka 
Mr.  Baker,  it  will  ije  remembered,  is  associate  editor  of 
Enqhiceriiuj  Seirs,  and  the  author  of  a  namber  of 
l)ooks  on  sanitary  engineering,  including  ** Sewage  Pn- 
rification  in  America,"  "Potable  Water, ****  Mnnldpsl 
Engineering  and  Sanitation,"  and  others. 

DESCRIPTIONS  OP  FOREIGN  LANDS. 

Prof.  W.  I)e«jcke's  scholarly  work  on  Italy,  including 
Malta  and  Sardinia,  which  is  really  a  popular  acooont 
of  the  country,  its  people,  and  its  institutions,  hM 
l}een  translated  by  H.  W.  Xesbitt,  and  is  imported  by  the 
MatMuillans.  The  work  is  copiously  illustrated  with 
general  views  and  numerous  maps.  The  translator  be- 
lieves that  this  is  the  most  important  work  of  reont 
years,  as  showing  how  real  progress  is  being  made  is 
Italy  in  spite  of  the  dead  weight  of  the  taxation. 

The  first  volume  of  the  series  "  Our  Asiatic  Neigh- 
bors,'' which  William  Harbutt  Dawson  is  editing  for 
the  Putnams,  is  *' Indian  Life  in  Town  and  Countiy,* 
by  Herbert  Compton.  This  little  book  is  packed  foil 
of  information  about  the  life  of  the  average  man  and 
woman  in  India,  and  is  copiously  illustrated. 

OUT-OF-DOOR  LIFE  AND  ADVBNTURB. 

*' Sportsman  J<m*,"  by  Edwyn  Sand3's,  anthor  of 
'*  Trapper  Jim,''  etc.,  is  the  account  of  an  expedition  to 
the  heart  of  the  woods  by  a  New  York  biisineaa  maa. 
under  the  guidance  of  *^oiie  of  God's  own  noblemeo, 
even  though  he  may  appear  a  bit  roughened  by 
life.*'  The  volume  (Macniillan)  is  illustrated  with  i 
lively  pictures  and  suggestive  diagrams. 

The  American  Siwrt^man's  Library,  edited  by 
Whitney,  and  publishe<l  by  the  Macmillans,  haa 
augmented  by  a  volume  on  ^^Guns,  Ammunition,  and 
Tackle,"  written  by  Capt.  A.  W.  Money  and  aererd 
other  authorities  on  these  subjects.  The  book  is  fall  oS 
useful  information,  and  is  handsomely  illustrated. 

HISTORY.  POLITICS.  LAW.  AND  BCONOMICS. 

It  is  impt^sKible  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  ten^Toli 
hist^iry  of  the  Unite<l  States  by  William 
Chancellor  and  Fletcher  Willis  Hewes  (Putnania) 
the  single  volume  of  the  work  that  has  thua  far 
given  to  the  public.  But  it  may  l)esaid  that  in  thtiflnt 
volume  the  gn)und  has  Ix^n  covered  in  an 
way  ;  that  the  proiM>rtions  of  the  narrative  haw 
wisely  adjusteii,  and  that  discrimination  has 
in  the  selection  of  materials.  The  period  covawrf  kf 
this  first  volume  is  practically  the  first  centmy  of 
colonizati(m,  and  the  arningement  of  the  mat-erial  dif- 
fers from  t  hat  of  the  ordinary  colonial  history.  Part  I« 
for  example,  is  entitleil  '*  Population  and  Politica»**aad 
treats  of  the  native  races  of  America,  as  well  aa  of  tte 
early  supremacy  of  Spain,  the  rise  of  England  aa  a  na 
power,  the  founding  of  the  English  colony  in  Virniniai 
the  Dutch  .(iettloment  in  Xew  York,  and  the  bef^nlnfi 
of  New  England.  Part  II.  is  entirely  devoted  to  van 
with  the  Indians  and  King  William's  War  of  16V4t 
Part  III.,  entitled  **  IndiiNiry/' gives  an  intertstliigi 
mar^' of  early  colonial  n^riculture,  manufactQive, 
Khipbnildinu.     Part   IV.  i*«  v;iven  up  to  a  dlacmvloa eC 
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lie  ventre  ntb-c«atury  civilisation  Id  America,  uoder  the 
heads  of  "Religion  nnd  Morality,"  "Education,"  "Lit- 
erature," and  "Social  Life."  The  volume  is  indexed 
and  RUpplieil  with  uumeruus  references  and  nolen  in 
fine  print.  The  authors  promise  to  present,  in  succeed 
idt:  vulumes,  chapters  dealing  with  those  aspects  of 
Kuropenn  history  which  eBHeotially  concern  the  progress 
uf  events  in  America. 

A  work  that  long  ago  made  a  place  for  Ititelf  as  an 
nulhority  on  the  American  aboriginef  \n  the  lat«  Lewis 
H.Morgan's  "Leagueof  the  Iroquois."  Published  mora 
than  half  a  cenlnry  ago,  this  treatise  has  never  been 
KUperKeded  by  nny  scientific  treatment,  of  the  hiHtory, 
manners,  and  customs  of  the  Indian  tribes  to  which  it  ' 
rclnles.  A  new  edition  of  the  two  vulumes  In  one  ban 
recently  been  brought  out  by  Messrs.  Doild,  Mead  Sc 
Co.,  the  editorial  work  having  been  performed  by  Mr. 
Herbert  M.  l.loyil.  In  the  new  matter  mlded  to  this 
edition  are  personal  reininiscenceH  of  Mr.  Morgan, 
hketches  of  his  life  and  discoveries,  a  complete  list  of 
hiH  writings,  ftuil  much  other  Interesting  and  Important 

"Presidential  Problems"  Is  the  titleotn  volume  con. 
taiiiing  four  essays  by  ex-President  Cleveland,  two  of 
which  were  originally  delivered  as  addresses  at  Prince- 
tun  University,  while  the  other  two  appeared  as  maita- 
zine  articles.  In  this  volume,  pllblished  by  the  Century 
('onipany,  all  four  of  the  essays  have  been  thoroughly 
revise.!  by  Mr.  Cleveland.  The  first,  on  "  The  Independ. 
fiice  of  the  K.xecutive,"  is  an  important  dlscUHBlon  of 
a  n  institutional  question  which  occupied  the  thought 
(if  tlie  founders  of  our  government  as  much,  perhaps, 
an  any  other  one  topic.  Mr.  Cleveland's  review  of  his 
own  experience  In  the  Presidential  chair,  immediately 
iiftt-r  HMiuming  oflice,  in  1885,  is  a  contribution  to  hfs- 
liiry.  The  same  may  be  said  of  his  paper  on  "The 
<;<>vernment  in  the  Chicago  Strike  of  IHM,"  his  defense 
of  the  bond  issues  in  the  years  1WM-«J,  and  his  account 
of  the  Venezuelan  Ixtnndary  controversy  of  18B5. 

"  The  Art  of  Cross. Examination,"  by  Mr.  Francis  L. 
Wellmaii,  of  the  New  York  bar  (Macmillan),  Is  a  unique 
contributlOQto  the  lit- 
erature of  the  legal 
proteesloD.  It  does  not 
pretend  to  be  a  "  trea. 
tlse"  of  the  ordinary 
clry-atHlust,  sheep- 
boiind  kind,  altboogb 
the  young  lawyer  will 
Had  It  full  at  sugges- 
tions that  may  prove 
[|uite  as  valnable  In 
his  practice  as  any- 
thing that  he  con  dig 
out  of  bis  more  for- 
mal "text-books,"but 
it  is  a  popular  exposi- 
tion of  a  subject  that 
has  a  faaclnatlDg  1d- 
•ta.  FKA.Ncis  u  WELLMAH.  tercBt  sveu  tor  the  nn- 

professlonnl  citizen. 
In  the  revised  edition  there  are  five  new  chapters,  Includ- 
ing the  records  of  several  famous  cross-examinations. 

In  preparing  bis  study  of  "Tha  Monroe  Doctrine" 
(Little,  Brown),  Mr.  T.  B.  Edington,  of  the  Memphis 
bar,  declares  that  he  had  in  mind  "  rescuing  the  Amer- 
ican people  from  a  distortion  of  their  UDwrltten  laws, 
which  are  traditional  In  character,  like  all  other  forma 


of  tradition,  and  which  ultimately  become  a  matt«r  uf 
great  uncertainty  and  doubt."  Mr.  Edington  tr«at« 
the  famous  doctrine  rather  from  the  legal  standpoint. 

Mr.  Edward  Kirk  Bawson's  lK>ok,  "Twenty  Famotu 
Naval  Battles"  (Croweil),  has  been  issued  in  a  riDgle 
volume,  without  abridgment.  The  sub-title,  "From  Sal- 
amis  to  Santiago,"  In- 
dicates the  scope  of  tho 
work  and  the  recent- 
ness  of  its  completion. 
Professor  Kawaon  la 
superintendent. of  the 
United  States  War 
Ueconls,  U.S.N.  The 
volume  is  lUnstratwI 
with  plans,  old  prints, 
maps,  and  portraits.  It 
i  K  al  HO  nupp  I  emented  by 
notes  and  appendices. 

In  the  exceedingly 
useful  little  serle«  of 
"  Handbooks  of  Amer- 

BUwiHO  KiHK  KAWB..N  (MacminanlVi^f. Wil- 

bur H.  Siebert.  deals 
with  "The  Government  of  Ohio:  Its  History  and  Ad- 
ministration." The  plan  of  this  work,  like  that  fol- 
lowed in  Professor  Morey's  "Government  of  New  York," 
of  the  same  series,  comprises  a  treatment  of  the  growth, 
structure,  and  work  of  the  Stat*  government.  The 
publication  of  the  book  has  been  delayed  in  order  l« 
make  the  changes  in  the  text  necessitated  by  the  rtivi- 
stnn  of  the  school  code,  election  laws,  etc.,  by  the  Ohio 
Iiegislature  of  IMH. 

■Iiistin  McCarthy,  author  of  "A  History  of  Our  Own 
Times,"  has  written  out  his  life-work  and  experiences 
in  a  substaiitiul  volume  entitled  "An  Irishman's 
Story"  (Macniillan).  The  chapter  "My  Life  in  Amer~ 
ica"  is  full  of  appreciation  for  the  warmth  of  the  re-  ' 
ceptiou  the  Irish  leader  met  with  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Dana  C.  Monroe,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
hart  compiled,  from  Latin  authorities,  "  A  Source  Book 
on  Koman  History  "  (Heath).  The  extracts  in  the  vol- 
ume are  intended  to  be  used  in  connection  with  a  t«xt' 
book  on  Ronmn  history. 

A  history  and  description  of  Westminster  Abb^, 
lialnted  by  John  Fulieylove,  R.I.,  and  descrlbad  by 
Mrs.  A.  Murray  Snjith  (author  of  "  The  Annala  of 
Westminster  Abbey"),  has  been  issued  by  Adam  and 
Charles  Black,  of  London,  and  imported  by  the  Hao- 
inlllans.  It  is  Illustrated  witii  twenty-one  (all-p«ge 
plates  in  color. 

"  A  History  of  the  Ancient  World."  by  Prof.  George 
T.  Goodspeed,  of  the  University  of  Chicago  (Scribnera), 
is  a  t«xt-l)onk  adapted  for  use  in  high  schools  and 
academies.  In  the  arrangement  of  material,  and  pari 
licularly  in  the  matter  of  illustration,  the  book  marks 
a  notable  advance  in  text-book  literature. 

A  universityedltionof  Prof.  FrancisNewtonThorpl/a 
"Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States"  is  pnb- 
llNhed  this  fall  (Boston  :  Little,  Brown  8c  Co.).  Thli 
compact  volume  narrates  the  constitutional  hlatoiy 
both  of  the  Union  and  of  the  States,  showing  the  eom- 
mon  basis  of  American  local  and  genera]  govemniMit. 
In  his  chapters  on  the  Stat«  constitatlona,  FrataHOr 
Thorpe  directs  onr  attention  to  a  subject  often  neg- 
lected or  sparingly  treated  In  text-books  of  this  okar- 
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The  latest  college  text-book  of  political  economy  is 
Prof.  Frank  A.  Fetter's  work  entitled  ''The  Principles 
of  Economics,  with  Applications  to  Practical  Problems  *' 
(Century).  This  book,  the  author  tells  us,  grew  out  of 
a  series  of  discussions  supplementing  a  text  used  in  a 
college  clasa-room  some  years  ago.  The  purpose  of 
these  discussions  was  to  amend  certain  theoretical 
views  even  then  generally  questioned  by  economists, 
and  to  present  the  most  recent  opinions  on  some  other 
questions.  The  author's  presentation  of  the  general 
theory  of  distribution  is  fresh  and  exceptionally  in- 
teresting. 

In  "  Modem  Industrialinm  "  ( Appletons),  Prpf .  Frank 
L.  McVey,  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  attempts  to 
show  what  the  history  of  modern  industrialism  has 
been  in  England,  America,  and  Germany ;  how  compli- 
cated industry  is  in  the  machinery  of  production,  ex- 
change, and  distribution,  and,  finally,  what  problems 
arise  in  the  very  nature  of  the  complicated  organization 
with  which  states  are  forced  to  deal.  Such  a  work 
ought  to  find  a  useful  place  as  a  university  or  college 
text-book. 

"The  Era  of  Greed  and  Graft,"  by  I^vi  Griffen  Meu- 
shaw,  is  a  graphic  and  interesting  presentation  of  the 
old,  old  struggle  of  the  masses  against  the  classes.  It 
is  further  intei'esting  in  the  fact  that  it  has  been  pro- 
duced by  "  union-paid  labor  from  cover  to  cover,  with 
the  allied  trades  label.*' 

A  manual  of  "  Argumentation  and  Debate  "  (Macmil- 
lan)  has  been  prepared  by  Craven  Laycock  and  Robert 
L.  Scales,  of  the  faculty  of  Dartmouth  College.  The 
work  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  being  a  discus- 
sion of  the  general  principles  of  argumentation  (appli- 
cable alike  to  written  and  to  spoken  discourse),  and  the 
second  being  devoted  to  ''the  setting  forth  of  certain 
additional  precepts  peculiar  to  oral  debate." 


RELIGION  AND  ETHICS. 

Dr.  Washington  Gladden's  latest  book  is  entitled 
"Where  Does  the  Sky  Begin?"  (Houghton,  Mifflin). 
It  consists  of  a  series  of  discussions  of  great  spiritual 
themes,  with  the  purpose  of  bringing  these  very  close 
to  man^s  daily  life.  "  The  sky  comes  down  to  earth,  and 
so  do  many  other  things  which  our  thoughts  usually 
put  far  away." 

Margaret  E.  Sangster  has  written  a  life  of  Christ  for 
little  people  under  the  title  "  That  Sweet  Story  of  Old" 
(Revell).  This  includes  all  the  facts  given  in  the  Four 
Gospels,  told  in  modem  style.  The  book  is  well  illus- 
trated. 

Count  Toltsoy's  ringing  letter  on  war  (the  best  por- 
tions of  which  were  reproduced  in  an  article  in  the 
Review  of  Reviews  for  August)  has  been  published  by 
Ginn  &  Co.  for  the  International  Ppace  Union. 

••THE  UNIT  BOOKS." 

The  excellent  features  of  "  The  Unit  Book^  plan,  and 
the  serviceable  qualities  of  the  volumes  already  issued, 
have  already  been  set  forth  in  this  review.  The  latest 
issues  are  Renan's  "Life  of  Jesus,"  Trench's  '* Study 
of  Words,'*  Mrs.  TroUope's  "Domestic  Manners  of  the 
Americans,"  and  "A  Collection  of  National  Docu- 
ments." The  first  three  titles  are  too  well  known  to 
need  characterization  here.  It  is  proper  to  say,  how- 
ever, that  those  reprints,  in  neat,  simple  typographical 
form,  have  been  very  judiciously  and  helpfully  edited, 
with  valuable  supplementary  matter,  by  way  of  ex- 
planation of  the  text.  All  three  are  books  well  worth 
preservation.  "National  Documents"  is  a  oollectioa 
of  treaties,  charters,  declarations,  messages,  addresate. 
and  proclamations  famous  in  our  national  history.  The 
book  has  a  good  index  and  some  helpful  annotations. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


(Democratic  governor-elect  of  Hlaaonrl.) 


This  divergence  between  the  Presidential  and 
the  gubernatorial  voting  was  exhibited  all  the 
way  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  Thus,  in 
the  j^tate  of  Washington,  where  Roosevelt's  plu- 
rality was  about  66,000,  ex-Senator  Turner  waa 
the  I>einocratic  candidate  for  governor,  and  ho 
wiiH  defeated  by  only  15,000.  It  had  been  com- 
iiioTily  predicted  that  the  Democrats  would  elect 
their  ^rtati'  ticket  in  New  York.  On  the  very 
eve  'if  the  election,  with  the  betting  odds  about 
5  to  1  in  favor  of  Roosevelt's  carrying  the  State, 
they  were  2  to  1  in  favor  of  the  election  of  Her- 
rick  as  governor  over  Higgins.  It  turned  out, 
indeed,  tliat  Roosevelt  ran  almost  100.000  ahead 
of  the  candidate  for  governor  ;  nevertheless,  Mr. 
Higgins  was  elected  by  a  majority  of  nearly 
SO,bOO.     -'V  number  o£  other  illuBtrations  might 


be  drawn  from  the  voting  in  States,  or  inpartio* 
ular  cities  or  localities,  to  show  how  eztenrive 
was  the  breaking  away  from  party  lines. 

Th»P»ii4¥tum  ^'  '°  therefore  a  great  mistake  to  as- 
Mijiitairiiif  same  that  the  Republican  party  is  of 
*■'*■  necessity  intrenched  in  power  for  a 
long  period  to  come.  The  voters  who  elected 
Democratic  governors  in  Minnesota  and  Kusa- 
chusetts  this  year  might  easily  elect  Democratic 
CongresBmen  two  years  hence,  or  a  Democratlo 
President  four  yeai-a  hence,  if  conditions  should 
arise  to  convince  them  of  the  desirability  of 
changing  the  party  balance  in  the  House  or  the 
political  character  of  the  next  administration. 
This  enhanced  mobility  in  the  voting  mass  ought 
to  yield  a  new  zest  to  politics.   It  hcl^a  to  I^Tvaic 
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This  iHvergence  between  tho  Presidential  and 
ilie  pubernatoi-ial  voting  was  exhibited  all  the 
wiiv  from  the  Atlantic  to  tbe  Pacific.  TlniB,  in 
the  >^tate  of  "Washington,  where  Roosevelt's  plu- 
rality  was  about  66,000,  ex-Senator  Turner  waa 
the  Democratic  candidate  for  p;ovemor,  and  he 
u-iis  defeated  by  only  15,000.  It  had  been  com- 
monly predicti'd  that  the  Democrats  would  elect 
rlieir  State  ticket  in  Xew  York.  On  the  very 
.'ve  iif  the  election,  with  tho  betting  odds  about 
,".  to  1  in  favor  ot  Roosevelt's  carrying  the  State, 
they  were  2  to  1  in  favor  of  the  election  of  Her- 
ri'k  its  governor  over  Iliggins.  It  turned  out, 
inilct'd,  that  Roosevelt  ran  almost  100.000  ahead 
.if  iho  candidate  for  governor  ;  nevertheless,  Mr. 
Iliggins  was  elected  by  a  majority  of  nearly 
:^0,000.     A  number  of  other  /JJuBirations  might 


ir-elect  of  HisaoDTl.) 

be  drawn  from  the  voting  in  States,  or  in  partic- 
ular cities  or  localities,  to  show  how  extensive 
was  the  breaking  away  from  party  lines. 

r/i»  Pturfo/BiB  ^*  '^  therefore  a  great  mistake  to  as- 
MiintSuiKg  Bume  that  the  Republican  party  is  of 
necessity  intrenched  in  power  for  a 
long  period  to  come.  Tho  voters  who  elected 
Democratic  govornnrs  in  Minnesota  and  Massa- 
chusetts this  year  miKht  easily  elect  Democratic 
Congressmen  two  years  hence,  or  a  Democratic 
President  four  years  hence,  if  conditions  should 
arise  to  convince  them  of  the  desirability  of 
changing  the  party  balance  in  the  House  or  the 
political  character  of  the  next  (idTC,\(\\*,t*.^\o-o.- 
This  enhanceOi  n\o\V\\\^^'  \i\  \>\ft  ■^'a\;\w.%'m.*sie.  o^.'^'^ 
to  yield  a,  new  aeft\,  to'-^Xwiw*.  \^.VA\fl.v^^^«>^ 
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down  tbe  tv-ranny  of  mere  mftcbines  and  bosses. 
It  opens  wider  tiie  field  in  wbich  Mr.  Roosevelt 
■f  bu  fought  bis  way  to  the  top. 


From  this  point  of  view,  Mr.  Folk's 
mka££.   "OCcesB,  qaite  apart  from  what  he  may 

be  able  to  do  for  Missonri,  osght  to 
CDCODjage  every  yonng  man  who  aspires  to  make 
bii  way  by  coarage,  character,  and  talent  in 
political  life.  Mr.  Folk  won  bis  nomination  at 
tbe  hands  of  the  Democrats  of  Missouri  against 
the  deapeiate  efforts  of  the  controlling  machine 
of  hifl  p^rty.  He  has  within  a  few  months  occu- 
pwd  a  aeries  of  paradoxical  situations.  Seeking 
the  nomination  for  governor  as  tho  determined 
flnemy  of  the  ring,  he  was  in  the  end  accepted 
by  the  ring,  but  was  obliged  to  mn  on  the  ticket 
with  men  whose  names  he  hiinaelf  had  publicly 
lilted  with  thoae  of  the  l>oodlorB  and  corruption- 
ist«.  He  wae  obliged,  thereupon,  to  take  the 
■tamp  and  work  for  a  Democratic  bucc^b  that 


Democratic  legislature  \i 

him  hand  and  foot  in  hit 
legislative  and  administ: 
vass  was  pushed  vigoroa 
on  tbe  plea  made  const 
if  not  by  himself,  that 
aired  his  election.  Yet 
managers  were  basing  tl 
success  in  Missouri  upo 
Kolk  would  pull  throug 
electoral  ticket.  Final! 
of  paradoxes,  Mr.  Folk 
vietorj'  to  Itepublican  vi 
most  vigfuoiiB  of  all  the 
MiBsauri  lie|>ublicanB  ii 
the  day  for  President  R 
of  Mr.  Folk's  honest  and 
Walliridgc.  Uopublican 
l«fked  by  Mr.  Niedrin 


HniTT  Boberta,  Oonii.  Frederick  M.  Warner 

rocv  nosa  HCPCaLiCjiii  uorERNofts-n-Bcr. 


r.  M.  O.  Dawvoa.  W.  Ta. 
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(PlBUrM  IB 


in  nnmbsr  of  aleotorBl  n 


'I'oiii  liny  Bort  of  jMTsonal  or  party  obliga- 
3Bt  coul'l  affect  the  making  of  appoiatments 

0  President's  utterances  or  actioDS  in  re- 
to  any  public  meaeure.     It  bad  already 

iractii-ally  decided  and  publicly  annonnced 
rir.  f'ortelyou  would  in  duo  time  be  made 

1  aster- Genera],  and  liis  return  to  the  cab- 
'ill  bear  no  relation  at  all  to  tke  •eiriceB 
red  \iy  him  aa  manafcer  of  the  campaign. 
leedless  to  go  into  particulars  regarding 
ledges  and  promises  that  campaign  man- 
have  made  in  former  contests.  This  year, 
nly,  none  was  made  on  behalf  of  President 
iveJt.  His  decision  under  no  circumetances 
a  candidate  again,  served  notice  upon  all 
ind  all  interests  tliat  no  thought  of  a  polit- 
uture  could  t-ntiT  into  bis  public  actions 
[^  the  four  years  and  four  months  that 
.  intervene  betwi-en  election  day  and  his 
ment  on  March  I,  lOOti. 

The  Itooscvelt  electtirs  carried  all  the 
<iiof  States  that  hud  been  regarded  as 
"'"■"■  probal.ly  Kcpulilican,  all  of  those 
lad  been  \\\n  in  the  doubtful  list,  and  also 
from  the  coJujim  of  "sure"  Democratic 
I  Missouri,  and  in  jiart  Maryland.  At 
t  was  conceded  that  Marj-land  had  gone 
slican  ;  but    later    it    was    found  that  the 


electoral  vote  might  bo  divided,  Mifl  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  await  tiie  official  count. 
If  Maryland's  eight  votM  shonld  be  equally 
divided,  there  wouM  be  339  electoral  votes  for 
Roosevelt  aaA  137  fur  Parker.  Our  diagram 
abDMite  the  eye  at  once  the  striking  fact  that 
^e  Parker  electoral  votes  are  all  massed  in  the 
Southern  States.  New  York,  the  home  State  of 
both  Presidential  candidates,  gave  Roosevelt  a 
plurality  of  about  176,000.  West  Virginia  and 
Indiana,  the  home  States  of  the  Vice-Presi- 
dential candidates, — both  oE  which  had  been 
generally  regarded  as  doubtful  States  but  con- 
fidently claimed  by  the  Democrats, — gave  de- 
cisive Republican  pluralities.  That  of  Indiana 
is  reported  to  bo  well  above  90,000,  and  that  of 
West  Virginia  about  25,000.  Wisconsin,  to 
which  the  Democrats  also  laid  claim  on  account 
of  local  conditions,  gave  al.)oiit  75,000  plurality 
for  Roosevelt.  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey, 
which  were  in  the  doubtful  column,  gave  Re- 
I>ublican  pluralities,  respectively,  of  nearly  40,- 
(100  and  nearly  75,000. 

n*  W«™(/w..  I'lino".  far  from  giving  its  electoral 
Hartk  and     vote  as  the  I'arker  management  pre- 
*"'*■       dieted,  rolled   up  a  plurality  of  al- 
most 300,000  for  the  Roosevelt  electors.     Penn- 
sylvania's plurality  was  a  little  short  of  500,000. 
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Ofaio'B,  in    ronnd  figures,  was   230,000.     Iowa 
«ftine  fifth  with    about    163,000,   being  only  a 
little  beliind  New  Vork.     Michigan,  Minnesota, 
Kansas,  and  California  all  gave  pluralities  well 
above  the   100,000  mark.     Political  coutlitions 
in  the  Southern  States  are  such  that  a  ftilL  vote 
{■  seldom  polled  ;  so  that  the  pluralities  do  not 
signify  so  mneli.     This  is  not  wlmlly  true  of 
Texaa,  however,  which 
is  reported  as  havinfi 
given  Parker  a  plural- 
ity of  about    190,000, 
Kentucky,  while  in  le- 
dbot    years    firmly 
Democratic,  has  a  vig- 
orous   Repuhlicati    or- 
ganization,  and    the 
Farker   plurality    was 
14,000.     In  Virginia  it 
was  25,000,  in  I.ouisi- 
ana  about  ;tj,000,  and 
in  Florida   aliout    20,- 
000.     In  North  Caro- 
lina,   South    Carolina, 
Mississippi,  and   Geor- 
gia   it     was     rejwrted 
after  election  that  the 
Parker  pluralities  were 
in  each    case    not    far 
from  50,000. 

Otmotratit    The    most 

iit^«it  Burprisintf 

atmut.      thing  in  tli<' 

election  statistics,  and 

one  regarded  bb  upon 

the  whole  more  signifi-  hon.  johh 

cant  than  almost  any- 
thing else,  was  the  elec- 
tion of  Democratic  governors  in  several  States 
that  gave  large  Roosevelt  majoriti<-a,  and  the 
divergence  in  several  other  States  l>etw(>en  the 
TOt«  on  the  national  ticket  and  that  for  StHtt-  and 
local  candidates.  This  is  to  l>e  taken  as  proving 
in  another  way  the  indc^pendent  mind  that  the 
voters  carried  into  their  political  action  this 
year,  and  also  the  masti^ry  they  have  linally 
achieved  over  the  intricacifs  of  the  Australian 
ballot  system  as  now  used  in  most  of  our  folates. 
Thus,  no  one  would  have  guessed  that  a  Roose- 
velt plurality  of  123,000  in  Minnesota  might  not 
'  suffice  to  pull  almost  any  sort  of  Hepublican  commonwealth, 
candidate  for  the  governorHhip  safely  through. 
Yet  Mr.  Johnson,  the  Democratic  candidate,  was  ^^^^        Rhode  Island  just  missed  doing  the 

elected  over  Mr,  Dunn,  his  opponent,  by  a  plu-  Inguntu     same  thing,  since  it  gave  Roosevelt  a 

rality  of  about  10,000.  It  was  well  known  that  *'*''"'""■  plurality  of  about  16.000.  while  Got- 
there  had  been  a  long  and  determined  contest  ernor  Garvin,  the  Democratic  candidate  for  ro- 
betveen   two  rival  caudidatt'S.  Messrs.  Collins     election  was  defeated  by  less  than  GtiQ  votes. 


'  D^miM-nitlt^  Kor«rnor«l«ct  o[  Ml: 


and  Dunn,  in  the  Repablican   primariea;  }tt 
the  country  had  not  understood  that  Mr.  Ddu 
the  nominee,  was  in  serious  danger  of  def«at« 
the  polls.     Still  more  attention  baa  been  psidu 
the  surprising  results  in  MasBacbnaetts,  what 
Roosevelt  electors  had  a  plurality  of    86,444. 
while  the  Democratic    candidate  for  goveniM. 
Mr.    William    L.    Douglas,    defeated    Governor 
Bates  by  about  36,004. 
In  Masaacbueetts.  at  ii 
Minnesota,    the    othn 
Repablican  candidstM 
on  the  State  ticket  wen 
elected.    Af^ain.  in  Kii- 
Bouri,   which    the   Ite- 
publican  National  Con- 
mittee  had  no  hope  of 
carrying,     the     voten 
gave   Mr.    Rooeevelt  i 
plurality  of  nearly  30.- 
000,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,    Mr.    Polk,   tli« 
Democratic    candidats 
for  governor,  wm  elect 
ed    by    a    plnr»Iity  u 
large    or    even   larger. 
All  the  other  Republi- 
can candidates  on  the 
Missouri    State    ticket 
were  elected,    and  the 
new    legislature    will 
have  a  Republican  ma- 
jority, with  the  conse- 
quence that  Missouri's 
veteran    Senator,    Mr. 
Coi-kreil,  will  be  supcr- 
sedt'd   at  "Washington 
by  a  Republican.    The 
result  in  Colorado  was 
not  a  surprise,  since  it  had  Ijeen  predicted  by 
well-informed    obs>'rvers    that    while  President 
Roosevelt  would  carry  the  ^tate,  Governor  Pea- 
body  would  ])roV^ably    full    of  reelection.      The 
labor  vote  was  a^iainst  him,  and   his  opponent. 
ex-Governor  .Siiams,  was  victorious.      In  Mon- 
tana, also,  there  was  a  general  Republican  victory, 
accompanied  by  the  election  of  Toole,  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  governor.      lu  each  of  five 
States,  therefore,  which  gave  docisivo  pluralities 
for  Kbosevelt,  the  people  choBo  to  select  a  Demo- 
rat    for    the    highest    executive    olBce    of    the 
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I  Democratic  Kovemor-el 


This  fiivergence  between  the  Presidential  and 
il:e  gubernatorial  voting  was  exhibited  all  the 
way  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  Thns,  in 
ihe  ,^tate  of  Washington,  where  Roosevelt's  plu- 
rality was  about  66,000,  ex-Senator  Turner  was 
the  Di^moeratic  candidate  for  governor,  and  he 
was  defeated  by  only  15,000.  It  had  been  com- 
monly predicted  that  the  Democrats  would  elect 
their"  State  ticket  in  New  York.  On  the  very 
fve  of  the  election,  with  the  betting  odds  about 
Ti  tu  1  in  favor  of  Roosevelt's  carrying  the  State, 
they  were  2  to  1  in  favor  of  the  election  of  Hcr- 
ricli  as  governor  over  Higgins.  It  turned  out, 
indeed,  that  Roosevelt  ran  almost  100,000  ahead 
of  the  candidate  for  governor  ;  nevertheless,  Mr, 
Iliggins  was  elected  by  a  majority  of  nearly 
SO, 000.     A  number  of  other  illustrations  might 


bo  drawn  from  the  voting  in  States,  or  in  partic- 
ular cities  or  localities,  to  show  how  extensive 
was  the  breaking  away  from  party  lines. 

Tht ptnuuiam  ^'  '*  therefore  a  great  mistake  to  as- 
MiBKiSwinB  sume  that  the  Republican  party  is  of 
*"*■  necessity  intrenched  in  power  for  a 
long  period  to  come.  The  voters  wlio  elected 
Democratic  governors  in  Minnesota  and  Mossa- 
chusetts  this  year  might  easily  elect  Democratic 
Congressmen  two  years  hence,  or  a  Democratic 
President  four  yeara  hence,  if  conditions  shoald 
arise  to  convince  them  of  the  desirability  of 
changing  the  party  balance  in  the  House  or  the 
political  character  of  the  next  administration. 
This  enhanced  mobility  in  the  voting  mass  ought 
to  yield  a  new  zest  to  politics.    It  helya  to  \lx«a^t 
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down  the  tyranny  of  mere  machincB  and  bosBes. 
It  opens  wilier  the  field  id  which  Mr.  RouBOvelt 
himself  has  fon(i;ht  his  way  to  the  top. 

From  tliis  point  of  view,  Mr.  B'olk's 
aKEtaJiBit    *"<"^'^*^'  qiiite  apart  f  rotri  what  he  may 

bn  able  to  do  for  MiBSOTiri,  ought  to 
encourage  every  young  man  who  aspires  to  iiiako 
his  way  by  courage,  character,  and  talent  in 
political  life.  Mr.  Kolk  won  hia  nomination  at 
the  hands  of  tlie  Democrats  of  Missouri  against 
the  desperate  efforts  of  the  controlling  machine 
of  his  party,  lie  has  within  a  few  monlliB  occu- 
pied a  series  of  paratloxical  situations,  f^eeking 
the  nomination  for  governor  as  tho  determined 
enemy  of  the  I'ing,  he  was  in  the  end  accepted 
by  the  ring,  but  was  obiigcil  to  run  on  the  tirket 
with  men  whose  names  lie  hiiniieir  hail  publicly 
listed  with  those  of  tlieboodh-rs  and  ccirruption- 
istB.  IIo  was  obliged,  thereupon,  to  t«ki;  thi> 
stnnip  anil  work  for  a  Democralic  success  that 


might  have  meant  his  own  political  undoing. 
since  the  election  of  the  full  State  ticket  and  s 
Democratic  Icfjislature  would  prol>abiy  have  tied 
him  hand  and  fuot  in  his  proposals  for  particular 
legiBlative  and  administrative  reforms.  His  can- 
vass wa.«  pushed  vigoroUHly  throughout  the  Stair 
on  the  plea  made  constantly  by  his  supiiurters. 
if  not  by  himself,  that  President  Uoosevelt  de- 
sired his  eli'ction.  Yet,  meanwhile,  the  Parker 
managers  were  basing  their  serene  confiilence  vt 
success  in  Missouri  uimn  the  certainty  that  Mr. 
Folk  would  pull  throuKh  witli  him  the  Parker 
electoral  ticket.  Finally,  to  complete  the  serii^ 
of  pjirado.iLi's.  Mr.  Folk  undoubtedly  owed  hi^ 
viclory  In  IJi-|iul.licati  vutes;  and  the  a,bleBtuid 
most  vigomus  Lit  all  tlie  otIi>rts  that  brought  the 
Missouri  l{e|)ublicHiis  into  the  field  and  carried 
thi-  day  for  I'reMidi-iiC  iJnosi-velt  were  the  effort* 
of  Mr.  Folk's  honest  and  abU-  oi.ponent.  Cynis  P. 
Widlnidire.  Ki-publiciiti  ejindidaie  for  governor. 
I>ii'ki"l   by  Me.  Niedrin^'liiius.  the  chairman  of 


Edward  a  Stokee,  N.  J. 


Henry  Roberta,  Omui. 

rODR   MURK   RMPCBUCAH 


ess 
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In  Massachusette,  Governor  Bates 
Tariff  ie%rm.  ^*^  alienated  a  considerable  part  of 
'  the  labor  vote  by  certain  public  acts, 
while  Mr.  Douglas,  who  is  a  large  employer  of 
labor,  was  fortunate  enough  for  the  time  being 
to  ride  upon  the  crest  of  a  remarkable  wave  of 
popularity.  It  is  true  that  his  arguments  for 
reciprocity  with  Canada  may  have  affected  eome 
votes,  and  it  would  be  important  to  know  to 
what  extent  this  sentiment  for  reciprocity  is  de- 
liberate and  is  likely  to  grow.  There  are  in- 
deed many  signs  that  various  phases  of  the 
tariff  question  will  during  the  coming  year  be 
much  discussed  in  the  newspapers  and  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  Congress.  The  Re- 
publicans have  a  right  to  infer  from  their  suc- 
cess at  the  polls  that  the  country  desires  no 
drastic  tariff  legislation  and  expects  the  main- 
tenance, for  the  present,  of  a  protectionist  policy. 
But  there  is  sure  to  be  a  growing  opinion  in 
favor  of  an  early  readjustment  of  some  of  the 
leading  schedules  of  the  Dingley  tariff  act,  which 
is  now  in  force.  There  must  also  be  a  careful 
consideration  of  the  reciprocity  question  and  a 
study  of  the  conditions  that  affect  American 
markets,  as  well  as  of  those  that  concern  the 
control  of  the  market  at  home.  Whatever  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  may  think  best  to  recommend 
to  Congress,  it  would  seem  as  if  he  could  hardly 
go  amiss  in  utilizing  the  excellently  equipped 
Statistical  bureaus  at  Washington  for  a  fresh 
study  of  the  relative  home  and  foreign  cost  of 
production  of  staple  manufactured  articles  and 
aBL .  impartial  study  of  various  other  economic 
questions.  This  would  provide  Congress  with 
certain  statistical  facts  and  scientific  conclusions 
that  would  aid  in  showing  to  what  extent  par- 
ticular parts  of  the  tariff  could  be  readjusted 
without  doing  away  with  an  amount  of  pro- 
tection required  to  meet  the  higher  labor  cost  in 
America  and  preserve  the  superior  standard  of 
living  that  prevails  ajiong  American  workmen. 
Colonel  Wright  is  at  home  in  such  work. 

Four  years  ago,  the  situation  was 
^PartieV     ^uch  as  to  keep  the  small  parties  at 

low  ebb.  The  Populists  principally 
supported  Mr.  Bryan,  the  Socialists  cut  a  very 
small  figure,  and  the  Prohibitionists  were  not  an 
appreciable  factor.  It  was  inevitable  this  year 
that  Mr.  Watson's  candidacy  should  draw  a 
great  many  voters  who  had  once  been  aflBliated 
with  Populism.  In  Mr.  Bryan's  home  State  of 
Nebraska,  for  example,  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact 
that  Mr.  Watson  polled  more  votes  than  Judge 
Parker.  Mr.  Watson,  moreover,  received  a 
strong  complimentary  vote  in  his  own  State  of 
Georgia;  and  when  the  full  returns  are  in  it  will 


be  found  that  his  aggregate  popular  vote  is  large 
enough  to  have  been  of  great  consequence  if 
there  had  been  anything  like  an  even  division 
between  the  two  great  parties.  Thus,  in  New 
York,  where  the  Watson  vote  amounted  to  a 
good  many  thousands,  and  was  undoubtedly 
drawn  from  the  Democratic  rather  than  from 
the  Republican  camp,  it  might,  in  case  of  a 
close  situation,  have  turned  the  national  scale. 
There  has  been  much  comment  on  the  growth 
of  the  Socialistic  vote.  Mr.  Debs,  as  the  candi- 
date, made  marked  gains  over  the  vote  cast  for 
him  in  1900  ;  but  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  draw 
inferences  from  such  comparative  statistics,  be- 
cause both  great  parties  were  this  year  regarded 
by  men  of  Socialistic  leaning  as  under  full  con- 
trol of  the  capitalists  and  plutocrats,  so  that  the 
growth  of  the  Socialist  vote  was  to  have  been 
expected.  There  is  nothing  at  all  in  the  general 
conditions  prevailing  in  the  United  States  to 
give  prosjpects  of  large  growth  of  any  one  of  the 
minor  parties.  What  is  more  likely  is  that  one 
of  the  two  great  parties  will  henceforth  become 
more  radical  in  its  attitude  toward  economic 
and  social  questions.  Already  the  f  ollow^ers  of 
Mr.  Bryan,  Mr.  Hearst,  and  other  of  the  so- 
called  radical  loaders  of  the  Democratic  party 
are  busily  discussing  their  plans  for  reorganiz- 
ing the  Jeffersonian  Democracy  upon  what  may 
be  called  a  Populistic  basis.  In  any  case,  the 
Democratic  party  remains  a  tremendous  and  vital 
organization,  with  quite  as  good  prospects  for 
the  future  as  it  had  six  months  ago, — probably, 
indeed,  better  prospects. 

Secretary  Taft  sailed  for  Panama  on 
ICnomc?.'     November  21,  with  the  expectation 

of  spending  about  a  week  there.  His 
mission  was  that  of  a  friendly  adjustment  of 
/certain  questions  that  must  in  any  case  have 
/arisen  regarding  the  precise  relations  of  our 
government  of  the  canal  zone  to  the  authority 
and  government  of  the  republic  of  Panama 
Our  acquisition  of  the  canal  right  of  way,  and 
our  relations  to  Colombia  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  new  republic  on  the  other,  were  made  topics 
of  the  most  exhaustive  scrutiny  and  diacussioD 
during  the  campaign.  It  is  generally  c<meeded 
that  the  verdict  at  the  polls  carries  with  it  a 
complete  and  final  ratification  of  everything 
done  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Hay  with  refer- 
ence to  that  subject.  All  reports  relating  to 
the  practical  work  of  canal  construction  at  Pan- 
ama are  favorable  in  a  high  degree.  The  first 
change  in  the  make-up  of  the  Canal  Commission 
comes  with  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Hecker,  of 
Detroit,  Mich.,  on  the  ground  that  the  Panama 
climate  does  not  agree  with  his  health. 
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The  revolutionary  habit  in  Latin- 
irtmiHt/oR  Americ&n  re^ri^inB,  particularly  in  tlie 
A«.riid.  Central  American  an.l  latlimian  atrip, 
ie  a  hard  one  to  break  off.  Happily,  umler  the 
treaty  arranjiemenU  now  e:ciating  betwoen  tlie 
I'anama  Ri'puUic  and  the  United  States,  our 
governmont  has  the  unqualified  right  to  main- 
tain order  and  keep  the  peace  on  the  lathmuB. 
That  right  was  exercised  in  the  middle  of  No- 
vemlicr,  when  there  would  probalily  have  been  an 
attempt  on  tlie  part  of  the  diminutive  military 
establishment  of  Panama  to  make  a  emip  tfeftit 
and  overthrow  the  ([overnment  of  President 
Manuel  Amndor  but  for  the  energy  of  Minister 
Rurrirtt  and  tlio  presence  of  United  Statea  ma- 
rines. Tliere  ia  nothing  funtiaiiientally  aerious  in 
the  situation  on  the  Isthmus,  and  no  reason  at 
all  to  believe  that  the  course  of  affairs  will  run 
otherwiai!  than  smoothly  and  proaperously.  But 
it  is  aln'ady  jilain  to  those  who  care  to  perceive 
the  truth  that  the  enhanced  authority  of  the 
United  States  at  that  point  ia  going  to  prove  of 
great  advantage  for  tlio  tranquillity  of  Central 
America  and  the  northern  parts  of  South  Amer- 
ica, and  for  the  development  of  business  inter- 
esls  in  those  regions. 

Undoubtedly    it  will   be   President 

ani  tit'i't  Roosevelt's  ambition  to  see  how  rap- 
Yurk  Caaaii.  j|]jy  ^j,p  ^^nal  work  can  proceed  in  the 
period  of  his  adminiatration,  as  it  will  also  be 
his  determination  to  see  that  tliere  shall  be  no 
misuse  of  money  and  no  scandal  of  any  kind  in 
the  carrying  on  of  this  enterprise.  Governor 
Iliggins  will  feel  a  like  aenae  of  responsibility  in 
beginning  tlie  moat  expensive  public  undertak- 
ing that  any  one  of  the  eiaterhood  of  our  Ameri- 
can comtnonwridths  has  ever  attempted.  It  will 
be  remi'mbered  that  the  enlargement  of  the 
canal  systi'in  which  connects  the  Great  Lakes 
with  the  Hudson  River  ia  to  be  entered  upon  at 
once,  and  that  more  than  a  hundred  million  dol- 
lars will  be  available  for  the  work  aa  rapidly  as 
tlie  money  can  be  expended.  One  of  the  chief 
arguments  used  against  the  enlargement  of  the 
<:anal  was  the  danger  that  it  would  become  an 
extravagant  and  scandalous  political  job.  The 
one  great  opportunity  that  lies  before  Governor 
Higgins  is  to  bring  his  practical  bueiness  train- 
ing to  hear  ui>on  the  initiation  of  this  work.  He 
might  to  i>uah  it  with  sucli  vigor  and  with  such 
zeal  for  efficiency  and  economy  that  the  people 
'id  find  it  necessary  to  give  him 


inuther 


.  governor, 


order  that  1 


jht  carry  it  on  toward  completion.  The  mix- 
ing up  of  p-jlitics  and  public  works  has  long 
been  customary  in  the  State  of  Now  York  ;  but 
the  fashion  ia  changing  rapidly. 


.  -  The  President  made  a  quick  trip  to 

Mtattiftr  Oyster  Bay  to  cast  his  ballot  on  No- 
*'■  *""""■  vember  8  ;  but  otherwise  the  cam- 
paign and  the  election  did  not  much  interrupt 
his  steady  application  to  the  duties  of  hia  office. 
Almost  immediately  after  election,  he  was  ftt 
work  upon  his  annual  mesErage.  He  had  decided 
in  October  that  it  would  bo  impossible  for  him 
to  visit  the  exposition  at  St.  Louis  ;  but  this  de- 
cision was  reconsidered,  and  it  was  announced 
that  he  would  dejiart  on  the  night  of  the  24th 
of  November  for  a  day  or  two  at  the  fair,  mak- 
ing no  stops  at  other  places  either  going  or 
coming.  During  the  second  week  of  November, 
his  official  hospitalities  were  extended  to  distin- 
guished Germans  who  came  to  participate  in  the 
unveiling  of  the  statue  of  Frederick  the  '^*~ 
that  the  German  Emperor  li&d  "%tftaKo.\ft&.* 
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In  the  field  of  higher  education,  the 

^Oecaa/ona'  P*^^  ^^^  month 8  have  been  marked 
by  a  series  of  unusually  important 
events.  In  the  last  week  of  October,  there  were 
commemorations  which  greatly  interested  the 
alumni  of  two  of  the  older  Eastern  colleges.  The 
presence  of  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth  at  the  laying 
of  the  corner-stone  of  Dartmouth  Hall,  which 
perpetuates  the  name  of  his  great-great-grand- 
father, gave  special  distinction  to  the  ceremonies 
at  New  Hampshire's  famous  college,  the  alma 
mater  of  Daniel  Webster  and  of  many  other 
eminent  Americans.  A  few  days  later  occurred 
the  celebration  of  the  one-hundred-and-fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  King's,  now  Co- 
lumbia, College  in  New  York  City.  Both  these 
occasions  brought  together  a  throng  of  uni- 
versity and  college  officers,  and  greatly  stimu- 
lated the  interest  of  the  alumni  in  their  respec- 
tive institutions.  It  happened  also  that  late  in 
October  and  early  in  November  a  number  of 
college  and  university  presidents  were  inaugu- 
rated,— Dr.  Flavel  S.  Luther  as  president  of 
Trinity  College,  at  Hartford,  Conn.  ;  Dr.  Wil- 
liam E.  Huntington  as  president  of  Boston 
University,  and  Dr.  Charles  W.  Dabney  as 
president  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati. 
Dr.  Dabney's  installation  at  Cincinnati  was  es- 
specially  significant,  marking,  as  it  did,  the  ac- 
cession of  a  Southern  man,  whose  reputation  as 
an  educator  has  been  won  in  the  South,  to  the 
administration  of  a  Northern  institution.  The 
University  of  Cincinnati,  like  the  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  is  under  municipal  control. 
At  the  inauguration  exercises,  as  at  the  Colum- 
bia celebration  in  New  York,  the  importance  of 
tlie  modern  city  in  its  relation  to  the  higher 
education  was  strongly  emphasized.  A  novel 
and  interesting  experiment  was  made  last  month 
in  the  visit  of  a  delegation  from  the  University 
of  Georgia  to  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  This 
delegation  included  Governor  Terrell,  Chancel- 
lor Hill,  ex-Governor  McDaniel,  Mr.  Clark  How- 
ell, of  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  and  other  repre- 
sentative Georgians.  This  visit  was  made  to  a 
typical  Northern  State  university  for  the  pur- 
pose of  advancing  the  interests  of  State  univer- 
sity education  in  the  South. 

As  had  been  generally  foreseen,  the 
Elections  Canadian  general  elections,  held  on 
in  Canada.  November  3,  resulted  in  a  substan- 
tial victory  for  the  Liberal  party  throughout  the 
Dominion.  The  present  premier,  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier,  will  have  a  majority  of  between  60 
and  70  in  the  House  of  Commons,  which  is 
compoced  of  214  members.  At  the  elections 
in  Newfoundlaiid.  Premier  Bond's  government 


was  sustained  by  a  large  majority.  The  island 
thus  expressed  disapproval  of  proposals  of  union 
with  Canada  and  a  desire  for  closer  trade  re- 
lations with  the  United  States.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  Hay  -  Bond  reciprocity  treaty,  which 
had  been  pigeonholed  for  several  months  in 
the  Senate  committee,  at  Washington,  will  re- 
ceive consideration  in  the  new  Congress.  This 
British- American  colony,  however,  still  finds 
her  greatest  trial  in  the  vexed  question  of  the 
"  French  Shore."  Mr.  Elihu  Root  has  recently 
returned  from  a  visit  to  Newfoundland  with  the 
feeling  that  the  Anglo-French  agreement  as  to 
the  fishing  rights  in  these  waters  has  not  been 
successful  in  doing  away  with  the  friction  be- 
tween French  and  Canadian  fishermen.  And 
this  impression  is  borne  out  by  the  newspaper 
dispatches.  The  general  question  of  reciprocity 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States  is  not,  ap- 
parently, of  such  pressing  general  interest  in  the 
Dominion  at  present,  where  it  is  felt  that  the 
next  overtures  ought  to  come  from  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  The  feeling  in  New  Eng- 
land, however,  in  favor  of  reciprocity  with  our 
northern  neighbor  has  now  manifested  itself  as 
a  question  of  party  politics.  Perhaps  the  livest 
political  question  of  a  commercial  nature  in  Can- 
ada at  present  is  the  attitude  of  the  Dominion 
toward  Mr.  Chamberlain's  preferential  tariff  with 
England.  The  fact  that  the  Manufacturers'  As- 
sociations of  the  Dominion  will  meet  in  London, 
England,  next  year,  directly  under  the  asgis  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  makes  it  more  than  likely  that 
a  special  commission  will  be  appointed  from  the 
Dominion  to  draw  up  a  tariff  scheme  which  would 
be  acceptable  to  Canadian  commercial  interests. 
The  general  political  and  economic  situation  in 
the  Dominion  was  graphically  described  in  three 
articles  in  this  Review  last  month. 

How  near  the  Russo-Japanese  war 
Baitio  Fiaet'a  has  come  to  involving  all  Europe  was 
Btundar.  forcibly  illustrated  in  the  latter  part 
of  October  by  the  blunder  of  the  Russian  Baltic 
fleet  in  firing  on  English  fishing  vessels  in  the 
North  Sea.  Vice-Admiral  Rojestvensky,  who, 
despite  the  reports  that  he  had  been  superseded, 
retained  command  of  Russia's  second  Pacific 
squadron,  generally  known  as  the  Baltic  fleet, 
set  sail  from  Kronstadt,  on  his  way  to  the  far 
East,  early  in  October,  and  passed  through 
Danish  waters  along  the  regular  channel,  arriv- 
ing in  the  North  Sea  on  October  20.  Before 
the  fleet  had  started,  the  officers  and  men  had 
been  worked  up  to  a  pitch  of  almost  hysteric 
nervousness  by  stories  of  the  cunning,  daring, 
and  treachery  of  the  Japanese.  The  ^^^^t^^^r^xs?^ 
of  the  fleet  had  Xie^^x  \i^«^  T^\ft^  ^^^-^  >^v^^ 
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fonner  were  tlie  men  killwl.  Thi 
attack  were  not  known  until  the 
ing  following,  when  the  fishing 
the  bodies  of  the  men  who  hw 
reached  Hull.  After  the  attacl 
squadrOQ  had  continued  on  its  c 
speed,  and  passed  throuRh  the  3i 
without  making  any  inquiry  ae  t 
done  or  attempting  to  rescue  the 
boats,  A  section  of  the  fleet  hi 
boiirp,  France,  and  the  rest,  ue 
manding  admiral,  continued  its  ci 
the  Spanish  Atlantic  purt. 

•^  ^^^  So  much  for  the  undisputed  facta 
Onr'i  itttrH  The  fishemien  declai'ed  that  although 
and  Britf.  ^^^^  niglit  was  Wet  an.d  drizzly  and  it 
was  impoBsiblo  to  see  at  a  great  distance,  the 
RuBsiaa  sliipe  passed  so  close  to  the  trawlen 
that  the  sailors  on  the  former  could  Dot  help  bm- 
ing  the  fishermen  cleaning  the  fish,  some  of  tba 
latter  holding  out  fish  in  both  hands  to  the  WB^ 
ships  as  they  went  by.  The  trawlers,  which  is ' 
no  way  resemble  war  craft,  and  which  were  ia 
established  fishing  waters,  in  the  fishing  seaaoB, 
burned  the  international  signal  lights  for  fiahar- 
men.  and,  after  the  first  few  shots,  gave  STi- 
dences  of  their  distress  and  innocent  character. 
It  was  but  a  few  liours  after  news  had  reached 
Hull  that  all  Kngland  was  afire  with  iniligBatioa 
and  warlike  feeling.  Tiie  action  of  the  RnniaD 
admiral  in  not  stopping  to  make  amends  for  hit 
blunder  and  rescue  the  fishing  vesBela  in  distrsH  ^ 
was  especially  condemned.  Public  demonstt*- 
tiuns  in  Hull  and  in  London,  and  the  warlike 
tone  of  the  British  press,  aroused  the  country  in 


dncb  raoat  of  Russia's  trained  seamen  were  al- 
ready in  Chinese  waters.  The  most  extraor- 
dinary precautions  had  been  taken  to  guard  the 
fleet,  while  on  its  way,  from  any  possible  attack 
by  i7apAneBe  torpedo  boats. 

■  1^  ■  For  some  unexplained  reason,  when 
w'SSw.*  off  the  Dogger  Bank,  the  fishing- 
fitkirmtn.  grounds  of  the  North  Sea,  the  Rus- 
■ian  admiral  had  left  the  regular  channel  and 
changed  his  course,  making  a  diStour  to  the 
•onihweBt.  On  the  Bank  was  a  large  fleet  of 
English  fishing  vessels  from  Hull,  mostly  steam 
trawlers,  engaged  in  fishing.  "Without  warning. 
on  the  night  of  Friday,  October  2 1 ,  the  Russians 
opened  fire  upon  the  boats,  with  shot  ami  sliell, 
■inking  one  of  them,  killing  two  nt  tlie  fiaher- 
Ificn,  ami  wounding  others.  The  entire  fleet. 
About  f'lfty  in  all,  were  steaming  in  line  through 
Ibn  trawlers,  and  the  first  vessels  had  passeil. 
kltiir  (ixamining  the  fisliing  craft  with  their 
■Hralitilthta,'  when,  witliout  any  warning,  one 
•(  tilt  waraliips  fired  six  or  more  shells  in  rapid 
■  I,  the  other  ships  joining  in  the  bom- 
4  which  continued  for  half  an  hour. 

f  Ctnrt«  was  sunk,  and  the  Gull  badly 

A.    Th*  ikipper  and  f>^  dwJchand  on  the 
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(Kins  Edward  and  Kaiser  Wllhelm  uadiiilralB.J 

!i  few  hours  tu  a  i)ilcli  of  excitement  not  known 
einra  the  Bucr  war.  Tliia  fwling  was  not  to  any 
frreat  extent  allayed  by  tlie  (.'aar'B  persotial  tele- 
gram of  regn;t  and  grief  to  King  Kdward  and 
tlie  Russian  Government's  voluntary  offer  to 
ninke  full  reparation  in  the  event  of  Uie  Rub- 
Bian  squadron  being  culpably  responsible  for  the 
unfortunate 


Diplomatic  exchanges  were  at  once 
Ft4iiiia  made  between  the  Itritish  Rnd  Rub- 
'"  ^"''""''  Bian  governments  through  Lord  Lans- 
downe  and  Count  Benckendorft.  the  Russian  am- 
bassador in  London,  and  the  Russian  foreign 
minister,  Count  Lamsdorf,  and  the  British  am- 
bassador, Kir  Charles  Hardinge,  in  St.  Peters- 
burg. Meanwhile,  the  Russian  admiral  had  not 
been  heard  from,  and  his  report  was  awaited  in 
both  countries  with  the  greatest  anxiety.  There 
had  been  talk  of  an  ultimatum,  and  the  "  out- 
rage "  was  generally  regarded  in  England  as  an 
act  of  war.  The  attack  had  taken  place  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  and,  com- 
ingas  it  did  on  the  heels  of  the  Russian  captures 
of  the  British  vessels  Calehax,  AUantim,  and  Ma- 
liicca,  and  the  sinking  of  the  Knight  Commandtr, 
the  cumulative  effect  was  such  that  there  was 
imminent  danger  of  the  spark  of  war  being  fired 
between  the  British  and  the  Russian  fleets.  The 
British  Channel  and  Mediterranean  fleets  had 
been  mobilized,  and  Lord  Charles  Beresford,  ad- 
miral in  command  of  the  former,  had  so  disposed 
his  forces  as  to  be  ready  to  intercept  the  Rus- 
nian  vessels  should  they  attempt  to  pass  through 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  In  England,  they  were 
calling  Admiral  Rogestven sky's  ships  the  "  mad 
dog"  fleet,  and  a  number  of  London  journals 
were  clamoring  for  united  British  and  American 
action  in  "shepherding"  the  Russians  to  their 


destination, — that  is,  escorting  them  with  an 
armed  force,  so  that  there  might  be  no  further 
danger  to  the  peace  and  commerce  of  the  world. 


After  forty-eight  honrs  of  waiting, 
RKiiianAd-  Admiral  Ro jest ven sky's  report  was 
mirai  t  Sttry.  ^ggjygj  })y  jjjg  Russian  admiralty. 
The  Russian  admiral  declared  that  at  1  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  October  2 1  he  had  been  at- 
tacked by  two  torpedo  boats,  supposed  to  be 
Japanese,  which,  appearing  among  the  trawl- 
ers, between  the  two  divisions  of  the  squadron, 
seemed  to  dischftrge  torpedoes.  The  Russioiw 
opened  fire,  and  lank  one  of  them.  The  ofBcer 
in  command  of  the  section  which  fired  on  the 
fishing  fleet  decUi-ed  that  a  cannon  bad  been 
fired  from  an  unknown  vessel,  that  the  trawlers 
failed  to  obey  the  Russian  signals  to  disclose 
their  nationality,  and  that  one  of  the  Russian 
vessels  was  hit  by  six  shots,  which  wounded 
some  of  its  crow  and  tore  oS  the  h^nd  of  a  priest. 


(This  pbotosrmph  of  her  nujexty,  to  whom  much  credit  1> 
Klven  for  tlie  peaceful  Hilutlon  of  the  Anglo-Rnaslui  dUt- 
flcalty.  won  taken  In  Denmark.  It  xhows  her  with  Prlik- 
etas  Victoria  and  Prlnceas  Charlea  of  Denmark.) 

Admiral  Rojestvensky  expressed  his  surprise 
and  regret  that  any  Hjitish  vessels  had  suffered. 
The  Russian  officers  further  declared  that  they 
had  received  positive  information  of  the  equi[»- 
ment  of  Japanese  boats  in  Swedish  and  British 
ports,  and  declared  it  to  be  their  belief  that 
these  boats  were   disguised  as  fishing  vessels. 
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Indeed,  they  assorted  that  Jai)ane8e  seamen  and 
explosives  were  seen  to  have  been  taken  on 
board  of  one  of  tlie  trawlers  ])ofore  leaving 
Hull.  The  Russians  woro  very  nervous,  and  it 
Beems  that  the  Hull  fisliormon  were  not  the  only 
ones  who  were  attacked  during  the  Baltic  fleet's 
course  through  the  North  Sea.  The  Swedish 
steamer  Ahleharnn  had  been  chased  and  fired  at 
by  a  Russian  cruiser,  as  was  also  a  Norwegian 
Steamer  and  a  Danish  torpedo  boat.  The  German 
fishing  vessel  Sonntafj  had  also  been  fired  upon, 
sustaining  con8id(?rable  injury,  and  the  German 
Gk)vernment  liad  filed  with  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment a  demand  for  reparation. 

Admiral  Rojestvensky's  report  had 
sianMFinoti  been  received,  not  only  with  in- 
ThMmseiv^M?  credulity,  but  with  ridicule,  in  Eng- 
land. His  statement  that  he  was  attacked  by 
Japanese  torpedo  boats  was  regarded  as  a  fabri- 
cation, or  as  evidence  of  his  utter  incompetency, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  four  days 
had  elapsed  before  his  report  was  transmitted  to 
his  government.  At  the  I3oard  of  Trade  inquiry 
into  the  North  Sea  incident  the  fishermen  stoutly 
maintained  that  they  were  alone  when  tlie  Rus- 
sians fired  ;  that  they  had  seen  no  foreign  ves- 
sels except  the  Russians.  The  Japanese  au- 
thorities also  announced  that  there  was  not  at 
the  time,  and  had  not  been  during  the  war,  any 
Japanese  war  vessels  in  European  waters  ;  cer- 
tainly, none  had  been  seen  by  reliable  witnesses. 
In  Russia,  however,  the  press  and  people  ac- 
cepted Admiral  Rojestvensky's  report  as  a  com- 
jplete  vindication  of  the  conduct  of  the  squadron. 
■The  shooting  of  the  fishermen,  according  to  this 
view,  was  simply  a  deplorable  incident  of  a  per- 
[fectly  legitimati^  act  of  war.  On  tiie  other  hand, 
it  had  been  reported  that  a  Russian  torpedo  boat 
■was  missing  when  tlie  fleet  put  in  at  (.Cherbourg. 
'This,  with  the  fact  that  one  of  the  Russian  ships 
had  been  hit  and  one  of  her  men  wounded,  ap- 
-pearpdito  confinu  the  impression  which  had  been 
gainufc-ground  in  European  C4ipitals,  despite  de- 
nials'ftom  St.  Petersburg,  that,  eitlier  through 
misreatliiig  signals  or  because  of  extreme  ner- 
vousness in  tlie  darkness  ami  fug,  the  Russians 
■  'had  11  red  on  their  own  ships. 

All  immediate  dan^rer  of  war  br'tween 
AnAqre*mu>tit  |.|j,.  ^^^.,,  nations  had  b«'en  averted  Ia' 

to  invfstigate.  .  .  .      •' 

the  airreeinent  to  await  an  investiga- 
tion of  fill'  facts  in  the  case  l>v  a  comniission 
organized  iind«T  lln*  provi.'-ions  of  tiic  Ha^uc 
tribunal.  I'reinier  Hail'nur  hatl  Iummi  able  to 
announce,  this  at  a  mcetini^  of  the  Conservative 
Associations,  at  Southampton,  on  Octo]>or  lis. 
AJthuugli  the  terms  oi  English  oflicial  protest 


had  not  been  made  public,  the  demands  were 
generally  formulated  in  the  press  as  being  four- 
fold,— first,  an  apology  ;  second,  reparation  for 
the  victims  (both  these  demands  had  alreadv 
been  voluntarily  granted  by  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment) ;  third,  punishment  of  the  oflScer  to 
blame  for  the  attack  ;  and,  fourth,  a  guarantee 
that  British  subjects  and  commerce  should  not 
suffer  from  a  like  attack.  Th(jre  had  been  a 
good  deal  of  jingoistic  writing  in  the  press  of 
both  countries,  the  Russian  journals  openly 
claiming  that  England  had  been  violating  lier 
neutrality  in  favor  of  Japan,  and  stoutly  main- 
taining that,  whereas  apology  and  reparation 
would  be  willingly  forthcoming,  Russia  could 
not  listen  to  a  dc^niand  made  by  a  foreign  power 
for  the  punishm(?nt  of  any  of  her  officers. 


Terms  of 


The  points  of  agreement  announced 
the  by  Mr.  Balfour  were  that  the  inves- 
Agreement.  ligation  of  the  facts  of  tho  case 
should  be  referred  to  an  international  com- 
mission of  five, — one  British,  one  Russian,  one 
American,  and  one  French  naval  oflicor,  these 
four  to  choose  a  fifth  ;  that  the  court  should  sit 
in  Paris  as  soon  as  constituted,  and  that  the 
Russian  fleet  should  remain  at  Vigo  (with  the 
permission  of  the  Spanish  Government)  until 
the  Russian  admiralty  had  named  the  officers 
who  were  to  l.)e  detained  for  the  investigation, 
and  that  both  governments  agreed  to  accept  the 
findings  of  the  commission.  Russia  appointed 
Admiral  Xaznakoff  to  represent  her  on  the  com- 
mission of  inquiry,  antl  (iroat  Britain  Vice- 
Admiral  Sir  Lewis  Beaumont,  both  men  of  emi- 
ncmce  and  ability.  The  French  represencatiye 
had  not  been  named  on  November  20,  nor  hsd 
the  American  been  chosen,  although  there  hsd 
been  reports  that  Admiral  Dewey  would  be 
recjuested  to  serve.  The  Russian  GovemmeBt 
detaile*!  four  officers  of  those  warships  which  hsd 
attacked  the  trawlers  to  be  present  as  witneasM 
at  the  inquiry. 

The  reference  of  the  issues  involtvd 
^of  Peace'    t o  a  cou r t  o f  i n < j u i r y  u nd e F  t he  HajBt 

convention  was  an  impressive  iadtts^ 
tion  of  the  world's  i)ro<rn'ss  toward  peace.  &S 
mixed  court  or  e(;iii mission  of  inquiry  wea  pSf^ 
sible  under  tlie  i>rovisinn  of  the  famous  HtMi 
tribunal  which  |>r«>vi<l<'d  i'nr  an  internatiMlri 
commission  of  iiKpiiry  -  t<>  act  where  differaMll 
arise  from  a  dilTerenrc  of  ()])inion  on  matteiilA 
fact."  It  wjjs  a  iriiiiMpli.  Ix-cause  a  terrible  W 
lietween  <ireat  I'litain  an<l  Russia  would  onl? 
have  set.rh'd  wliifli  was  ihe  stronger  or  belter 
fiei't.  The  lla^ue  irilnnial  will  coino  as  _ 
liuman  wisdom  can  to  sell  ling  what  is  the 
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The  g<wernnicnt8  of  bolli  countries 
nraia  had  afteil  witli  pcrfpct  proiirioty, 
""''**"  courtcrtv,  anil  cooliiesB  tlirougliout. 
The  promyit  pxprcsiiion  of  rpfirct,  with  itrniiiise 
of  reiiaratiiiii.  liv  tl»'  Tzar,  and  tlic  inr»liTati^ 
Ui'injili  linn  altitude  uf  I'riinii  Jlinister  Italfmir 
ami  Hi'LTftjiry  I,iiiiKil..wuc.  with  the  full  sii].|M>rt 
uf  King  Edward,  w.ti-  formnatcly  [KTiiiitted  to 
l)ri'V!iil  instead  ttf  the  jiiifjoiani  and  bi;lligen'nc(' 
ii(  ihi'  piiiiuliipi'  and  pn-ss  of  buth  counti'ies, 
Il.iw  iioui-  tn  war  fJi-Piit  Uritiiin  and  liuBsia  were 
in  ihi'  four  di.vs  uf  thi.  intensity  of  the  incidi'nt 
nuiv  !"•  infi'iri'd  from  iln'  fact  that  ihe  Bhi|w  of 
I...r<l  lieivsCt.rd'rt  I 'hiinn.-l  sipiadixin  ha.l  thpir 
d.-fks  i-loavcd  for  a.'tion.  and  itw  London  popu. 
hiCM  was  {-lanii.rinK  thiit  tli--  ■'(.'ziir'a  mad  dog 
iliTt"  he  stt>ppr<i.  It  i«  true  that  Admiral  Sir 
John  FiBh.-r.  thi^  tii'st  lord  »{  the  Itriiish  admi- 
ridty.  was  .lecUred  tn  liavi'  BOized  upon  the 
North  Sea  im-idi'ut  aw  ihe  iwycliolonical  mo- 
ment to  test  thi-  niTVi'S  :iM  well  OS  tlie  efliriency 
of  the  liritish  navy  in  a  rapid  mobilization  with 
war  in  the  air.  The  f;i.t  remains  that  the  alifiht- 
c.it  indiseretion  on  the  part  of  a  Ruasian  or  lirit- 
ish oflioer  would  have  preeipitated  actual  warfare. 


SpttntM 


will  cnrnmnnd  t 


eh  credit  eunnot  lie  given  to 
the  French  foreign  minieter,  M.  Dol- 
0/  f'niiw*.  (-mj^,',  f„r  praetienUy  Ijringing  about 
the  satisfactory  solution  of  wliat  WH'med  so  surely 
&  ofiix  liclli.  It  is  now  no  secret  that  France 
playi-J  an  imjHirtant  jiart  in  the  delieaH^  nego- 
tiationri  whieli  resulted  in  llusiiiu  and  Great  llrit- 
aiii  accepting  the  inniuirj-  pn>positiiin.  As  the 
ally  of  Itusxiiiund  the  friend  of  Knglaud.  France's 
slake  was  almcmt  tis  great  iis  that  of  the  parties 
aetually  concirned.  Iniievd,  ihe  very  ]ioace  of 
the  reputili<- was  involved,  as  w.ir  between  Great 
Itritain  ami  Kuscia  would  have  put  thi-  lormer 
into  thu  camp  of  Japan  and  hav.-  m^eesaitated 
Fmnce's  fulfilling  her  ol.ligati'.nri  under  the  dual 
alliuuee.  In  the  capacity  ..f  ally  of  one  and 
friend  ..f  th.-  .nher  puwr,  Kraij.v  was  in  a  l>o- 
sitioii  t"  iJiake  her  ■■r.uii»i-U  of  wisdom  and 
Jii."h.i-alii.nlieai-.iwithe,jmdw.-i>:ht  inliolhLon- 
d..n  and  Ht.  I'.^ier^^l.mg.  M.  IieleaBs..  went  earn- 
-■stly  to  work  as  a  friend  of  l".th  countries,  and 
when  Admiral  Hojestveuiikys  report  raised  a 
direct  issue  of  fact  tliii  Freiicli  statesman  at 
once  sufTfrcsti'd  an  imiuiry  tu  entalilish  the  fa<:ta 
ihroiigh  an  international  <-nirimi(isic.ii.  under  the 
Hague  onvi^ntion.    Thea<>.>vvVAW«^.\\VN^\>^-V^- 
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irt  waB  a  great  tribute  to  the  patience,  in- 
lity,  and  honorable  record  of  the  American 
ociated  Frcas.  It  monopolized  the  Paciflc 
e  for  fourteen  hours  in  tran&misBion,  and 
)  a  detailed  description  of  the  gradual  ap- 
i£h  of  the  Japanese  investing  force,  after 
battle  of  Xaushan  Kill,  up  to  the  attacks 
>ctober  '26  and  27.  "Without  analyzing  the 
irt  in  detail,  we  may  Bay  that  the  first 
,t  task  of  the  JapatiPse  was  the  reduction  of 
outlying  forts,  extending  in  a  Beroicircle 
teen  miles  long,  from  coast  to  coast,  around 
:  Arthur,  and  four  or  live  miles  distant  from 
main  fortress  itself,  which  they  had  also 
Akfl  by  storm.  The  main  points  of  the 
r  chain.' — ^tbat  is,  the  Oriung  and  the  Keek- 
forts,  and  the  positions  on  the  Taku  and 
liu  mountains  (all  strongly  foi-tified), — were 
n  by  the  Japanese  on  the  night  of  August 
though  the  victors  were  not  able  to  occupy 
1  because  of  the  fire  of  the  inside  forts. 
I  by  step,  the  Russians  desperately  dispat- 
their  advance,  the  Japanese  fought  their 
,  with  fri(chtful  losses,  taking;  position  after 
tion  by  storm,  until  the  Russian  posts  at 
ung  were  captured  on  October  26,  and  the 
tnese  guns  dominated  the  city  and  harbor. 
fighting  liad  been  of  the  most  sanguinary 
Acter,  the  Japanese  repeat«dly  entering  the 
re  town  of  Port  Arthur  after  dark,  but 
g  driven  out  again  by  daylight.  For  four 
ths,  assault  followed  assault-  Many  poai' 
i  were  taken  and  retaken  four  or  five  times. 
Is  of  heroism  on  both  aides  had  been  of 
f  occurrence,  and  tlie 
irance  of  the  garrison 
almost  surpassed  the 
gy  and  heroism  of  tlie 
ifjurs. 


Gr 


)  had 


luffer- 

Joff/jon.  ^jjy  jjj  jjij,  l,p[(,a- 

■ed  town,  with  disease, 
jer.  and  death  to  con- 

EKainst  ;— with  a  pel- 
1  wati^r  -  suj>ply,  over- 
:dcd  hospitals,  no 
tthetics.    and    amiiiuni- 

BO  low  that  the  men 
(  forced  to  use  wooden 
s, — tieneral  Stoi'sspl 
maintained  one  of  the 
irkable  defenses  of  his- 
.  "With  the  aid  of  his 
ited  wife,  til.,  nimmand- 
ad  been  untiring  in  liis 
■t  to  alleviate  the  suftor- 


ingi  of  hia  men.  The  general  himael^  Buffering 
from  a  aevere  wound  in  the  head,  had  been  de- 
tained in  the  hospital,  leaving  the  direction  of  the 
defense  largely  to  General  Smirnoff.  The  des- 
perate straits  to  which  the  defense  had  been  re- 
duced by  the  middle  of  November  was  seen 
from  the  blowing  up  of  the  destroyer  Rattoropity, 
at  Chefu,  on  November  16.  This  vessel,  the. 
speediest  of  the  Port  Arthur  fleet,  wai  sacri- 
ficed to  the  duty  of  conveying  dispatchba  to  the 
Czar.  Eluding  the  blockading  fieet,  she  carried 
report*  to  Chefu  ;  then,  in  order  to  escape  pur- 
suing Japanese  destroyers,  ahe  was  blown  up  by 
her  commander.  Her  report,  as  given  out  at 
St.  Petersbuig,  had  shown  the  spirit  of  the  gar- 
rison to  be  much  higher  than  was  supposed,  and 
had  indicated  their  inflexible  determination  to 
hold  oat  to  the  last  man.  The  month  also  saw 
the  loss  of  the  Ytukima,  a  battleship  of  Admiral 
Togo's  fleet,  and  of  the  Russian  cruiser  Gromo- 
boi,  at  Vladivostok. 

.  -  ,  Prince  Sviatopolk-Miraky,  the  new 
tmmln  Russian  minister  of  the  interior,  has 
*'*"™''  begun  his  administration  nnder  very 
favorable  auspices.  His  accession  has  appar- 
ently brought  to  a  head  a  Russian  liberal  move- 
ment of  a  constructive,  moderate  sort,  not  sup- 
ported by  the  radicals  or  the  revolutionists,  hut 
by  the  grest  body  of  liberal-minded  Russians, 
who,  while  they  have  no  sympathy  with  violence, 
reverence  the  Czar  and  detest  the  bureaucracy. 
The  relaxation  of  the  censorship  over  the  newa- 
papere  of  the  empire,  a  privilege  which  has  been 
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Mayor  of  London  (November  10),  in  justifying 
his  action  in  the  North  Sea  dispute  with  Rumit. 
drew  a  vivid  picture  of  tlie  horrors  of  the  war 
in  the  far  East,  and  dcclari'd  it  was  his  hop« 
and  belief  that  in  thu  future  there  would  be 
resort  to  -Icaa  tliinisy  and  l.rutal  metliods  of 
adjustini;  international  differences.''  Arbitra- 
tion, said  Lord  Lansilowne.  has  become  the 
fashion.  Tlic  tone  i>f  iiis  gpeedi  was  so  em- 
phatically pacific,  and  its  pxprcssion  of  con- 
demnation of  the  slaughter  going  on  in  Man- 
churia so  dcci<icd.  that  the  world  in  preneral 
took  the  utteranct'  as  a  BUggestii.n  that  the  time 
~      I  true 


■nmndvi 

taken  advantage  of  to  the  full  ;  a  more  humane 
policy  toward  Kinland  ;  the  aholition  of  punish- 
ment by  administrative  order,  and  promise  of 
greater  tolerance  toward  the  Jews, — these,  as- 
toniahing  as  it  may  seem,  are  actual  accomplish- 
ments of  the  past  fewB  weeks  in  the  empire,  and 
largely,  if  not  wholly,  due  to  the  influence  of 
Prince  Mirsky.  True,  he  has  had  much  to  con- 
tend against.  The  entire  Imn'aucracy  has  op- 
posed him  violently,  and  the  powerful  Proc- 
urator of  the  Holy  Synod,  robiodonoataeB,  had 
goBtf  to  the  extent  of  warning  the  Czar  that  au 
tocracy  and  orthodoxy  would  lie  in  (leril  if  the 
new  Teyimr  were  permitted  to  continue  its  lib- 
eralizing work.  The  Czar,  however,  appears  to 
support  his  nnnisU^r.  and  in  the  attitude  toward 
the  iteniHtvos,  or  provincial  assenililii's  (the  near 
est  approach  in  Uuitsia  to  rep i'es<<nta live  govern- 
ment), may  be  seen  the  influence  of  Trinco 
Mirsky's  new,  broad,  and  lilK-'ralining  policy,  the 
tjest  feaiuff  of  which  is  that  it  is  divorced  from 
any  radical  revolutionary  propaganda. 

To    realize  the   full    significance    of 

Lara  Lariii-       ,  ...,,..  > 

ao«r„,.(,n  the  agreement  of  Great  lintain  and 
Atbiuat,«,.  jjnyyja  (y  r(,fer  the  North  Sea  ease  to 
a  commission  of  iinjuiry.  I^ird  Lansdowne's 
H|>(^ei'h  on  arbitratiun  must  not  be  forgotten. 
The  Itritish  minister  of  foreign  alTairs.  in  an  im- 
portant  s/ri'i-fh  ut  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Lord 


i,  Rnssi 


ltd  Kussia 
war 


for  friendly 

that,  in  the  words  of  Count  Cassi] 
announced  that  she  will  -'  pursue  tl 
far  East  to  llie  bitter  end. — that  is 
has  conc|uered."  To  con<iuer.  how 
unpopular  with  both  peasantry  and  aristocracy 
needs  a  Napoleonic  military  genius,  which  Rus- 
sia does  not  appear  to  possess  in  her  Kuropat- 
kins.  Alexieffs.  and  Kojestvi'nskys.  It  is  cer- 
tainly a  notable  sign  of  the  times  tliat  a  minister 
of  the  government  possessing  the  most  power- 
ful navy'  in  the  world  should  o[«nly  declare  in 
favor  of  international  arbitration. 

The  Italian  elections,  which  took 
^i"ti"'  V^'"''"  ""  '^'"^'  J^iiiK'ays  November  6 
and  i;t,  passed  off  more  quietly  than 
had  been  expected.  There  were  no  serioua  dis- 
turbances any  where  in  the  kingdom.  The  gen- 
loss  of  some  thirty  seats  to  the  Liberals,  or  Ex- 
tremists, The  power  to  all  the  Rstreme  parties 
was  greatly  curtailed,  and  the  result  may  force 
the  Conservatives  to  abandon  rremier  Uiolitti, 
who  is  a  Libi'ral.  The  Conservatives  owe  their 
victory  largely  to  the  violdi.'e  of  the  recent 
strike  riots.  Several  UHmtlis  iig...  a  nnmWr  of 
Italian  prelates  united  in  a  i"'tiiion  to  the  Pope 
to  reseiiid  the  rule  (tonnulatc^d  bv  I'ope  Piua 
IX.)  forbidding  Cath.-h.'s  to  lak."  part  in  na- 
tional elections.  No  relflxatioij  of  the  rule  had 
be..n  announced,  but  a  great  number  of  Cler- 
ical votes  had  been  cast,  even  jirii'sts  and  monks 
in  their  ei-cOesiastieal  robes  dipositing  their  bal- 
lots, ati.l  in  Home  even  anael„-,~  of  the  VaticM 
going  lo  the  polls  to  vet.'  against  Signor  Ferri, 
the  Sucialisl  lender,  Tln'ie  iiie  thri'r>  principal 
forces  or  ide:i>  in  liiiiv, — iln-  iniiuarchy,  the 
Church.  lui.l  s..cii.iisri,.— il.,-  I.-.iier  b.-ing  really 
rcpublic"in.  TI.e  im-iiiinliy  :iJid  .■^.■cialism  are 
both   i>]ipos.-il    1..   (Ill'   lliirrii,  avowi-dly.  but  in 

its  ]>resent.  exii'iTiiiiy  ilj.'  j iiichy    is  almoet 

forced  to  :isk  th-'idd  ■■(  ii>  ■■.iiiiai  .'nemy  against 
the  new  danger  whi.  Ii  I||lvu1..n^  boJh,— the  eco- 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


n  (jetniier  »l  Id  WoivmlKT  to,  l: 


OLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT-AMERICAN, 
ober  38. — Tlie  Punania  Citnal  Commission  anardH 
acta  for  equiiiment. 

ober  26,— \V.  J.  Bryan  ends  hU  ten  daytt"  cam- 
In  Indiana Secretary  Hay  add resHCs  a  political 

nginXew  York  City. 

oberST. — A  board  of  retired  naval  ofticera  in  ap- 

td  to  investigate   the   Uiiit«d  Statea   steamboat 

ction  service. 

ober  3S.— The  board  of  ret(i»tration  at  New  Haven, 

.,  refu««  to  rei(i»ter  a  Filipino  student  u(  Yale 

■ntity  on  the  ground  that  he  jh  not  a  citizen  ot  the 

d  States. 

olier.'H.— Ex-Jiidue  Alton  B.  I'lirker,  Democrutic 

date  for  tlie  Presidency,  mldrtwneii  a  larj^e  gatber- 

I  New  York  City. 

'ember  3.— Kx-,Indge  Parker  M|ieHk.4  In  (our  Con- 

■einlwr  4.— Pre-iident  Roosevelt  iiiiikeH  a  reply  to 

■f  Parker'*  cliarBes  that  money  baa  been  corruptly 

led  from  KoriKirations  by  the  Hepublican  Natiooal 

nitt**. 

member  8.— Electors  of  President  and  Vlee-PrtBl- 

UepresentAtlveK  in  Ciingre.^s,  nnd  many  Stat« 
Oturea  and  State  anil  local  otncerH  are  chosen  In 
nitetl  StAtes. 

I  following  table  shows  tlie  number  of  votes  in  tbe 
oral  College  and  the  approxiiaaCtj  popular  plural- 
ly  States,  as  divide<l  lietween  the  Republican  and 
■cratic  candiilntes  fur  Prmldent.  Aa  these  eati- 
(  of  popular  pluralities  are  made  in  advance  of  the 
let«  official  canvass,  the  llgures  are  nut  to  be  oc- 
I  an  final :  but  it  is  believiil  that  tb(>y  correspond 
closely  with  the  actual  results  of  tile  balloting. 
aryland,   one  Kepiibliean   Klectiir  is  chosen   and 

Dem<K-ratJ<-,  Ihi-  pluralities  >)einK  so  small  that 
may  lie  clisrfnardeil  in  the  (otiti. 


|l 


California 10  100,(inO 

l'4>lDndo G  U.a» 

ConncctlcnL....    T  «),00U 

Delaware 3  S,OQn 

Idaho, »  8,000 

Illinois. K  2a,000 

Indiana 15  sa.eui 

Iowa 13  le5,UB 

Kansaa lU  30,0(U 

Maine. 8  35,00) 

Maryland 1     

MasHKhnsetts..  18  Kjm 

HichlBan 14  1SQ,<IOO 

MinnHoU U  125,000 

Mlaaonrl 18  XXn 

Montana 3  10,000 

Nebraska 0  75.000 

Nevada 3  8,000 

New  Hampshire   t  91,000 

New  Jerwy ii  80.000 

NewTork  30  170,000 

North  Dakota...    4  Sn.000 

Ohio sa  asn.»47 

Pennsylvania...  34  400.000 

Rhode  Island ...    4  15.974 

Honth  Dakota...    4  aauH 

rtah 3  8.000 

Vermont 4  35.000 

Washington...    6  68,748 

WestVlrKlnla..    7  19,000 

Wlscunsln 13  OaOOO 

Wyoming 3  7,000 

Totals 338  'i.M£.88a 

Rtswevelfs 

plurality.... lOB  l.aw.lH) 


Alabama II 

Arkansas 9 

Florida s'-i 

Georgia 13 

Kentucky 13 

Louisiana 0 

Maryland 7 

Mlaaisslppl 10 

North  Carolina.  It 

Son th  Carolina,.  O 

Tennessee 12 

Virginia 12 

TotaU ItO 


MOOD 
"40,000 

nofo 

40.000 
14  000 

40.000 


.VlhiTt  F..  Mead.  Wmli 


Elections  to  the  Fifty-ninrh  Congress  result  oafo 
lows:  2S2  Republicans  and  134  Democrats. 
The  following  State  governora  are  elected : 

Colorado. Alva  AdaniFi.  D. 

Connectti'Ut Henry  Roberts,  R. 

Delaware Preston  Lea,  R. 

Florida Napoleon  B.  Broward.  D. 

Idaho Frank  R.  Ooodlns.  R. 

Illinois Charles  S.  Deneen.  R. 

Indiana J.  Frank  Hanly,  R. 

Kansas Ed  ward  W.  Iloch.  R. 

Massac husrits William  L.  Douglas.  D. 

Michliran Fred.  M.  Warner.  R. 

Minnesota John  A.  Johnson.  D. 

MlsHouri Jusepli  W.  Folk,  D, 

Mrintana Joseph  K,  Toole,  D.* 

N'ehraska. John  H.  Mickey.  R.* 

New  Hamiwhlre John  McLane,  R. 

New  Jersey Edward  C.  Stokes,  R. 

New  York  Frank  W.  muilviT^'B- 

North  rnrollna .■9Ai\K«,^,*i\«aTOi.^. 

Niirth  l>ak"ta .^.'i  .■^wwNeifc.'*- 
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John  Mrlrfiiic 
New  HaoiiBthtiv. 


Sooth  Ci>n>1li>ii ...  .DiiiK'iint^-.  Ilvywarr),  U.* 

South  DKkriln ShihiiH  H.  Elr.xl.  It. 

TeniifBsee JampH  II.  Fmnier.  I>.* 

ToxBB Hnmuel  W.  T.  Lanham.  I).* 

UUh John  C.  Culler.  R. 

Washington Albtrt  E.  Mead,  R. 

WMtVlrKlnIa William  O.  [hiwwHi.  K. 

VlaronBln Robert  M.  La  Pnllelte,  R.* 

W)-Dinlns Bryant  B.BrookK,R. 

*  ReVlocted. 

November  K.— PreHiilent  Kotmevelt  announueM  hlH  de- 
tennlnatliin  nut  t<>  be  n  candliliite  for  Aiiniher  term ; 
Alton  B.  Pnrkpr  isHueH  n  stnteineut  declarini;  that  lie 
will  never  agulo  be  a  cHuilidHtc  fur  offlie. 

November  II.— A  call  is  iwued  bf  tlie  Populist,  uh- 
tloiul  committee  for  a  meeting  to  be  lielil  in  Chicago 
(or  the  purpow  nt  formtnx  a  new  national  party, 

November  15. — President  Koosevelt  iwtueH  an  order 
extending  the  civil  her\-ice  rules  to  cover  placeH  in  tiie 
btbmiun  Canst  itervit-e. 

November  IC— President  Roosevelt  diHmiMWM  United 
SUt«H  MarHlinl  ?''roiik  II.  KicharilK,  of  the  Nome  UIh- 
trict  of  Alaska,  fnini  rifflif,  and  asks  fur  tlit^  resignation 
of  JudKC  Melville  C.  Ilrciwii.  of  tlie  .Iiiuean  District,  on 
chkrifes  of  impro|ier  oDiciul  (-imi)iirl, 

November  17.— <'ol.  Krauk  .1.  IletkiT  n-sinns  from  the 
Panama  Canal  ComnilHsIon  Ih'i'iilihc  i>r  ill  henlth. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERt^HKNT-POREION. 

October  31.— The  Fn-nvii  CliamlKT  l«-^ius  it  delwile  on 

ItwUtoputc  with  IheV.ttican In  l'ortii;:iil.  the  ui^w 

ministry  annouiK-ni  itu  jioliL-y  to  ihi-  I'iiamU'r. 

Octolter  -il.—  [)y  n  vote  of  HIK  to  ->:»  t  lit-  I'Veui-h  Cliitm 
ber  iinpporls  the  ('ombes  fioviTimicnt  iiKaitist  the  Vati 

October  2a— Prvmittr  voii  Korlier  reL-oiiHlrucl.s  the 
Austrian  cabinet. 

Octobrr  ar.-Tlie  British  Xat ioniil  I'Tiion  of  Consirvii 
tlve  ARHociations  meets  at  Soiilhampion. 

October  28.— The  Freuch Cliamber  delmtes  IIk'  UvVu-r, 
mnployed  In  the  nar  offloe  rcKHnliuK  t'l**  iimiriotlon  «i 

October  9Bl— Todiu  Arias,  secretary  of  sihk-  of  the 
— vnUfe  of  pMa»Bia,   naignv    otK™,...Tlic-  SimuWi 


ClianiluT  'it  Ileij til  it's  has  a  disorderly  ilelxitr  nn  pro- 
posals  for  the  eoiiHtitnl  ion  of  certain  Deputies. 

Octvber  31.— In  the  Newfoundland  elections,  Premid 
Bond  and  his  colleagues  arc  successful. 

November  n.— It] H Canadian  election,  tboLinurier gar 
enimcnt  secured  a  majority  of  about  two  to  one  in  tbr 
Hou<ie  of  CoinmouH. 

November  U. — Culmti  Nationalist  Senators  n 


Noveiiilwr  T.i. — Oppoiiition  to  the  compulsory  vacr: 

nation  law  leads  to  likTce  rioting  in  Rio  dc  JAaeiro 

Trotips  are  called  out  to  suppress  riotins:  In  Warsao: 

ten  jxTiiimsare  killeil  and  thirtj--'.>ne  wounded In  the 

Italian  eleftion.  the  p:irly  of  the  Kxtreme  Left  Ion* 
alHiut  twenty  seats. 

Novenilx'r  1«,— The  Bnu-.iliBn  t'onxreas  and  the  cilyol 
Rio  do  .Iimeiro  are  in  a  slate  of  siegi-  owing  to  rioting h; 
Htuilents. 

NovemlKT  l^i.- lietierHl  Knertus.  (lie  I'nnHitmn  con 
inaurtiT-in -chief,  iiitil  Inuler  of  t  lie  in«iirg(-nt  movemem. 

n-tigns  his  oflin- The  lower  liiiuse  of  Llic  Hungariau 

Pnrliiiiuelit  is  proi'oumii.  iifler  sienes  of  disorder. 

Noi-emU-r  111.— Ki-[iri'?M'iitative,tof  the  RiiiviiHa  umiii' 
viis  meet  serntly  in  Si,  ['.■UTslitir«,  the  Cwir  havioc 
refused  official  -.aiirtioii  li.  i  lie  conference. 


intbbnationa: 


:elations. 
lUiitlireat.  llrttAin  h» 
ijiiesl  to  be  Allowed  b- 
:  of  tnxips  nnd  )«uppllt» 

I'S  tin-  IllvitHtioilH  to  lb* 

Jill!  iieiiie  c(iiiferPHc«  al 
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NoTembcT  13.— The  Anglo-French  colonial 
ratified  by  the  French  Chamber  ot  Deputies 
of  448  to  105. 

NoTember  15.— In  the  IlrttiHb  Board  of  Trai 


■h  ambaBsador  a  message  to  King  Edward  and  th«      Turkiah  GoTemment  reparation  for  the  ati 

ih  Government  of  sincere  regret  for  tlteloaa  of  life      caravan  belonging  to  an  American  firm. 

B  North  Sea. 

»berS>T. — The  British  cabinet  council  is  summoned 

he  consideration  of  tbe  Russian  question  ;  Vice- 

Iral  HoJestvensky'B  report  sets  forth  that  two  tor* 

boats  made  an  attack  on  hia  Sect  in  the  North 

tnd  that  it  was  these  that  were  Qred  on,  and  not 

ahlng  vessels. 

»ber38i.— Premier  Balfourannounces  that  the  Rus- 

Goremment  had  conceded,  ia  a  spirit  of  concilia- 

lod  Justice,  the  deraauds  of  Great  Britain  on  the 

h  Bea  Bshlng  fieet  question  ;  it  in  agreed  to  submit 

rhole  affair  to  an  iuternational  canimissioii  at  Tbe 

toberSB. — It  is  officially  announced  that  the  presi- 
of  tbe  British  Board  of  Trade  appointa  Sir  Cyprian 
^  and  Mr.  B.  Aspinall,  K.C.,  to  report  on  the  re- 
occnrrence  in  the  North  Sea  on  Iwlialf  of  the  Brit- 


tober  90.— The  United  States  Gover 
)owers  signatory  to  the  Hugue  conference  a  pre- 
lary  note  suggesting  that  another  conference  meet 
rther  consider  questions  of  international  lawwhich 
d  tend  to  minimize  the  results  of  the  war  (see  page 

vember  1.— The  treaty  of  arbitration  between  tbe 
ed  StatcH  and  France  is  signed  at  Washington, 
vember  3.— Tbe  British  cabEnet  considers  details 

be   Anglo-Russlau    international   commisMion 

ident  Roosevelt  sends  congratulation s  to  President 
dor  on  the  first  anniversary  ut  the  independence 

vember  5.— It  U  announced  that  Russia  has  ac- 
id the  convention  to  appoint  an  international  oom- 
ion  to  niei-t  at  Paris  and  Hx  responiiibility  for  the 
^k  by  Russian  wanthips  on  British  trawlers  in  the 
hSea. 

■vember  0.— I.ord  I^nsilowne,  the  British  foreign 
itary,  announces  that  President  Roosevelt's  Invl- 
n  to  a  peace  conference  at  The  Hague  will  be  ac- 
id with  reservation  regarding  the  subjects  to  be 
ed. 
venilier  U.—Tlie  1'niteil  Slates  demands  from  tbe 


(Who  i*  vlsilins  this  c< 


n  Ihe  Inttrtst  ot 


into  the  North  Sea  affair,  the  Russian  Govt 
represented. 

Novemlier  11. — Atreaty  of  arbitration  lielw 
Britain  and  Portugal  is  siglieil  at  Wlndnor  Ci 
THE  RUSSO-JAPANE3B  WAR. 

Octolmr  32.- Tlie  admiralty  cmiicil  in  5 
Imrg  annuls  the  decision  of  t  lie  VliulivDHtok  p 
and  orders  the  immitliate  Tclease  of  the  Mr 
AUiintiiii  and  her  cargo. 

Urtoiwr  24.— The  Russian  rleiol  left  on  tl 
liattle  at  Slinho.  as  countt^l  by  the  .lapanes 
13.333,  the  prisoners  Tffii. 

October  35. —By  an  imperial  ukH.^ic,  pulilis 
Petersburg,  General  Kuropatkin  is  appoli 
inander-i[i-chief  of  the  Russian  army  In  thi 

Marshal  Oyama  reporta  tluA  U«  VAiA 

loss,  lnc\u&ibgU.V\K&4  wa9J^^ 
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October  26.— Admiral  Alexieff  publishes  an  order  of 
the  day  to  the  forceH  in  Manchuria,  he  says  the  Ciar 
has  accepted  his  resignation  of  the  duties  of  commander^ 
in-chief  of  the  forces  in  Manchuria,  while  retaining  his 
position  as  viceroy. . .  .The  cold  in  Manchuria  is  already 
BO  great  as  to  cause  much  suffering,  the  country  is  dev- 
astated, and  women  and  children  are   flocking   into 

Mukden The  Spanish  authorities  refuse  permission 

to  the  Russian  Baltic  fleet,  which  arrives  at  Vigo,  to 
take  in  stores  or  coal  in  Spanish  waters. . .  .The  British 
■teamer  Kanhin^f^  from  Chefu,  strikes  a  mine  and  has  to 
pat  pack  for  repairs. 

Oelober  37.— The  British  steamer  SUhaii^  seiied  by 
tlM  Japaneae  fleet  on  sospicion  of  running  the  blockade 
of  Port  Arthur,  is  released  by  the  prize  court  at  Saseho. 

October  28. — The  Japanese  drive  the  Russians  from  a 

high  hill  on  Kuroki'^  front The  Japanese  make  a 

desperate  attack  on  Port  Arthur  and  capture  forts  and 
batteries. 

November  1. — A  Russian  detachment  has  a  sharp  en- 
gagement on  the  left  bank  of  the  Hun,  losing  forty  men. 

Novemlier  3. — The  Japanese  continue  the  attack  on 
Port  Arthur. 

November  5.— The  Russian  Baltic  fleet  sails  westward 
from  Tangier. 

November  7.— The  Japanese  vanguard  captures  three 
villages  near  Mudken,  but  is  repulsed. 

November  16. — A  Russian  torpedo-boat  destroyer 
which  entered  Chefu  bearing  dispatches  from  Port 
Arthur  is  blown  up  by  order  of  her  commander. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OP  THE  MONTH. 

October  21. — The  rear  column  of  the  British  force 
arrives  at  Chumbl  from  Tibet  after  great  suffering  from 
the  snow. 

October34.— The  armored  cruiser  Colorado  maintains 
an  average  hourly  speed  of  )^.26  knot.s,  thus  proving 
herself  the  fastest  vessel  of  her  class  in  the  Ignited  States 
navy. 

October  25. — The  Protestant  Episcopal  General  Con- 
vention at  Boston  adjourns  after  a  three  weeks'  ses- 
sion. 

Octo1)er  36.— The  Earl  of  Dartmouth  lays  the  corner- 
stone of  the  new  Dartmouth  Hall,  at  Hanover,  N.  H 

Dr.  Fhivel  S.  Luther  is  inau^urateil  as  president  of 
Trinity  C'OUege,  Hartford,  Conn. 

October  27.— The  Xew  York  rapiil-tninsit  subway  is 
opened  to  tht'  jmblic. 

Oct4il)t'r  2H.— The  bicentenary  of  the  death  of  John 
Locke  is  ol>serve<l  by  the  British  Academy An  ex- 
plosion in  ont>  of  t)ieO)loriulo  Fuel  <S:  lr«>n  ("oniiKiny's 
mines  at  Tercit).  Colo.,  causes  tlie  ileatli  of  alH>ut  twenty 
men. 

OctolHT  'JJ.— The  refit enary  of  the  (^Mle  Civil  is  eeh»- 
brated  in  Paris. 

Octol»er  ;n.— The  one  hundivil-«iu!-lif»ieT]i  anniver- 
Kary  of  the  foundinir  of  Colninl>ia  CiiiviTsity  is  eoni- 
memnratiil. 

N«)ViMnlH'r  l.--AlH»ut  lifty  tlj«>UK;md  men  are  tlirown 
out  <»f  work  liy  a  sTrike  i»f  liniNt  iiiK  engineer**  in  Illinois. 

Novfmlier  1"J.  —  Thi-  rat**  war  U^tween  th«'  traiiNit- 
lnutic  steamship  ronii^knies  nver  third-rlass  rates  wils 


settled  by  a  conferenoe....OiBcial  testa  of  the  New 
York  Central's  electric  locomotive  to  determine  iti 
speed  and  drawing  capacity  are  held  at  SchenecUidj, 
N.  Y.  (see  page  716). 

November  14.— A  strike  of  employees  caasea  the  prii- 
cipal  retail  stores  in  Baenos  Ay  res  to  be  closed. 

November  18. — The  American  Federation  of  Liabor,ii 
session  at  San  Francisco,  votes  an  aasessment  on  tht 
membership  in  aid  of  the  striking  textile  worken  at 

Fall  River,  Mass Fourteen  miners  are  killed  by  m 

explosion  of  coal  gas  in  a  mine  near  Morriaey,  Minn. 

November  19.— The  statue  of  Frederick  the  Groa 
presented  to  the  American  people  by  £niperor  Willifli 
of  Germany  is  unveiled  at  Washington,  PmUiiifc 
Roosevelt  making  the  a^ldress  of  acceptance. 

OBITUARY. 

October  22.— Dr.  Samuel  W.  Ablwtt,  secretary  of  tke 
Massachusetts  State  Boanl  of  Health,  67 Chief  En- 
gineer John  L.  I).  Bijrthwick,  U.S.X.,  retired,  64. 

Octolx^r  23.— Rev.  Fntncis  I)e  Sales  Fnllerton,  S.J.,5i 

OctolxT  24.— Lady  Dilke,  wife  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir 
Charles  Winthrop  I  Mike,  W. 

Octol)er  25.— Cornelius  Van  Cott,  postmaster  of  New 
York  City,  06. 
October  26.— Field  Marshal  Sir  Henrj'  W.  Norman.  % 

October  30. — John  S.  Bray  ton,  a  prominent  busiiMa 

man  of  Fall  River,  Mas.s.,  78 Justiu  B.  Bradley,  o« 

of  the  early  oil  producers  of  Pennsylvania,  T8. 

October  81.— Archbishop  William  Henry  Elder,  of  Cin- 
cinnati, 85.  ...Ex-Congressman  Hiram  Odell,  of  Ner 
York,  74 Mrs.  Kate  Singleton,  the  actress,  50. 

Noveml)er4. — Rev.  Dr.  Benjamin  F.  DeCosta.  of  N«v 

York  City,  T.\ Paul  de  Cas.sagnac,  well-known  Frenck 

journalist,  61. 

November  6.— Louis  F.  G.  Bonscaron,  civil  engineer. 

November  «.— Ex-Congrcssman  Greorge  C.  Hendrii. 

of  New  York,  51 Kev.  Dr.  Giles  Henry  Mandeville 

of  the  Refornie<l  Churcli  in  America,  79. 

November  10. — Kx-Congressman  Augoatus  Brands 
gee,  of  Ci>nuectieut.  76. 

Noveniljer  11. — Valentine  Cameron  Priusep,  the  Brit- 
ish artist,  VikK 

N«>venilK*r  12.— (\)1.  Daniel  Read  Anthony,  of  Leaven- 
worth. Kan.,  W George  Lennox  Wataon,   the  Enc- 

lish  yiM'ht  designer,  53.... Dr.  Charles  F.  lX>wd,  known 
as  the  oriv:iniiti>r  of  railroad  standard  time,  70. ...Mtj- 
Le(»nnrd  llav.  I'.S.A.,  retired,  70. 

N()venil>er  i:i. -Henri  Wallon,  life  Senator  of  Francv. 
and  known  as  the  fat  her  of  the  French  Constitntion,  tC 

NovenilK'r  14.— Cardinal  Mocenni,  who  was  admini^ 
tratt)r  of  tiie  aiK)sTolK-  ]Nilace  under  Pojie  Leo  XIII. 

NoveinU-r   Hi.— President  Thomas  S.  Drown,  of  L^ 

hi^li  rniver«iity,  iVi. 

NoveinlR'r  1^.— Kx-.Tudpe  Thomas  A.  Moran,  of  Ch^ 

cuLCo,  «ir>. 

Noveinlvr   !«,».  -Col.  W.  C.  P.  Breckinridge,  of  K«- 

t»iek\,  e'lT. 

NovtMiilHT  Jn— K.x-Gnv.  Hugh  Smith  Thompson,  of 

Sont  li  ('ar«»lina. 
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n  g«t  np  steam  again," 

<ApmpoB  of  Mr.  Koosevelt's  trlnmphaat  election  and  sub-  from  ttie  IforVt  ^merteon  (PhllMlelplila). 

iqaent  Tisit  to  the  world's  blr.) 

From  the  H'oWd  (New  York). 
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U>cuSak:  "DoIbellBvelaslKna?  Well,  all ghtlf.    This 
old  ilsD  hfta  been  np  tor  eight  7Cftn.    I've  Joat  repAtnted  It. 
uid  that'a  »  alffn  tb»t  It'a  good  for  fonr  ye>ra  mon." 
From  the  Jngvlrrr  (Philadelphia). 
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From  the  Ptonwr  Prcw  (Bt.  Pftul),  . 
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THE   UNITED   STATES  AND   THE   WORLD'S 

PEACE   MOVEMENT. 

BY  WALTER  WELLMAN. 


IN  the  midst  of  war,  the  world  is  turning  to- 
ward peace.  Now  the  Christmas  holidays 
approach,  and  ''peace  and  good- will  among  men" 
has  something  more  than  sentiment  and  tradition 
to  rest  upon.  The  prayer  for  peace  that  comes 
swelling  from  all  over  the  earth,  with  a  volume 
which  fairly  gives  it  the  weight  of  a  demand  or 
command,  is  now  a  living,  vital  force  in  the  affairs 
of  all  the  civilized  nations.  In  Christendom  to-day 
there  is  no  more  significant  and  promising  fact 
than  this.  There  is  developing  with  giant  strides 
a  world  public  opinion,  and  it  is  a  world-opin- 
ion which  makes  for  peace.  More  and  more  the 
masterful  peoples  -are  coming  to  look  upon  war 
as  barbarism,  as  a  relic  of  the  savage  age,  as  a 
cruel  and  destructive  monstrosity  wholly  un- 
worthy to  survive  in  our  modern  civilization. 

It  seems  an  anomaly  to  talk  of  universal  peace 
while  one  of  the  bloodiest  wars  of  modern  times 
is  in  progress.  But  the  carnage  which  has  marked 
the  great  struggle  in  the  far  East  is  the  very 
thing  that  has  given  momentum  to  the  current 
inovement  to  stop  wars.  Liao  -  Yang,  Shaho, 
Port  Arthur,  have  shocked  the  sensibilities  of 
the  world.  They  have  roused  a  public  sentiment 
everywhere.  The  peace  movement  is  no  longer 
confined  to  the  dreamers  and  the  sentimentalists, 
worthy  host  that  pioneered  the  way  ;  it  has 
spread  far  and  wide,  till  it  has  embraced  the 
iiKni  who  do  the  world's  work, — the  men  of  com- 
merce and  finance,  the  men  who  have  their  hands 
iij)on  the  throttles  of  the  great  industrial  machine, 
the  men  who  j)ay  the  taxes  that  are  swallowed 
up  in  war,  the  men  of  journalism,  of  the  pulpit, 
of  the  periodical  press,  the  men  of  leadership  in 
action  and  in  thought.  It  has  found  its  way 
into  the  royal  palaces,  the  presidents'  houses,  the 
chancelleries,  the  foreign  offices,  the  state  depart- 
ments of  the  powers.  We  may  justly  say  that 
its  growth  and  its  promise  together  form  the 
most  notable  world-event  of  the  year  that  is  now 
drawing  to  a  close.  It  would  be  unwise  to  de- 
lude ourselves  with  the  hope  that  war  is  impos- 
sible, that  universal  peace  has  spread  her  white 
wings  over  all  the  earth,  that  henceforth  the 
civilized  world  is  to  be  free  of  conflict  and  car- 
nage. The  millennium  has  not  come.  But  it  is 
true  that  the  hazard  of  war  breaking  out  has  been 


sensibly  lessened,  and  that  the  horrors  which  ac- 
company it  are  sure  to  be  vastly  minimized  if  and 
when  it  comes. 

PRESIDENT  Roosevelt's  call  for  a  new  hague 

CONFERENCE. 

The  most  important  practical  step  recently 
taken  in  this  movement  for  peace  was,  of  course, 
the  note  sent  out  to  the  powers  by  President* 
Roosevelt  and  Secretary  of  State  Hay  opening 
negotiations  for  a  reassembling  of  the  Hague 
International  Pe^ce  Conference.  It  must  have 
impressed  every  observer  of  contemporaneous 
affairs  as  a  peculiar  circumstance  that  this  im- 
portant step  should  be  taken  by  the  head  of  the 
American  state  at  a  moment  when,  owing  to  the 
exigencies  of  a  political  campaign,  Mr.  Roose- 
velt was  being  well  advertised  by  his  opponents 
as  an  advance  agent  of  war  and  an  enemy  of 
peace.  Doubtless  his  critics  were  sincere  and 
well-meaning,  but  even  they  must  now  admit, 
in  the  cold  gray  calm  of  the  mornings  after,  that 
their  chief  magistrate  is  anything  but  the  reck- 
less swashbuckler  and  wanton  wielder  of  the 
"  big  stick  "  that  their  imagination  had  painted 
him.  At  any  rate,  it  is  comforting  to  reflect 
that  the  remainder  of  the  world  did  not  take 
them  at  their  word,  and  that  the  American  peo- 
ple did  not  appear  to  be  much  impressed  by 
their  criticisms.  Instead  of  looking  upon  Mr. 
Roosevelt  as  a  probable  disturber  of  the  peace, 
our  foreign  friends  have  with  noteworthy  una- 
nimity regarded  him  as  the  greatest  personal 
and  official  force  in  all  Christendom  as  a  pre- 
server of  the  peace  and  as  a  promoter  of  the 
movement  designed  to  suppress,  so  far  as  possi- 
ble, the  barbarism  of  organized  destruction  of 
men  and  property  in  the  name  of  national  pride. 
Whether  we  be  Republicans  or  Democrats,  we 
may  all  feel  satisfaction  in  this.  And  he  must 
be  an  American  with  little  warm  blood  in  his 
veins  or  country-love  in  his  heart  who  fails  to 
be  glad  of  the  fact, — for  it  is  a  fact, -7— that 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  with  election  day's  ex- 
traordinaiy  mandate  of  the  American  people 
behind  him,  now  wields  a  more  cptent  moral 
influence  in  the  affairs  of  the  natio^g  ^Vs»^  "^xc^ 
other  living  duet  ol  ^\,%.\»e. 
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ABBURDITT    OF   THE    *' BIO-STICK       CBT. 

At  this  juncture  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  ex- 
plain a  recent  episode  of  American  history.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  wrote  a  letter,  which  was  read  at 
a  Cuban  dinner  in  New  York,  and  in  which  he 
said,  in  nubstance.  that  the  United  States  had 
no  designs  upon  the  territory  or  the  independ- 
ence of  any  American  nation,  desired  only  their 
]iros{)erity  and  happiness,   and   that  no  nation 
which  maintained  good  government  and  met  its 
obligations  nf^ed  ever  fear  interference  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States.     This  letter  was  at 
once  taken  uj)  by  the  opposition  to  Mr   Roose- 
velt and  exploite<l  as  proof  that  he  intended  to 
browbeat  and  subjugate  all  the  other  nations  in 
this  hemisphere.     He  was  heralded  as  a  terrible 
ogre  with  a  big  stick,  as  the  continental  police- 
man, as  the  man  looking  for  trouble  by  asserting 
his  right  to  regulate  the  hous«fholds  of  his  neigh- 
bors according  to  his  own  irleas  of  .propriety. 
Xow,  the  fact  is  that  the  letter  in  question  was 
written  wholly  as  a  warning  to  San  Domingo. 
At  that  moment  a  condition  of  affairs  prevailed 
in  that  unhappy  country  which  apparently  made 
it  necessary  for  the  United  States  to  intervene, 
not  only  for  protection  of  American  interests, 
but  on  the  same  ground  of  humanity  which  justi- 
fied our  armed  intervention  between  Spain  and 
Cuba.     Mr.  Roosevelt  was  not  trying  to  intimi- 
date all  tlie  Latin-American  republics,  nor  to  lay 
down  a  hard-and-fast  rule  for  their  guidance, 
nor   yet  a  programme   as  to  our  own  action, 
though  doubtless  if  an  emergency  should  arise 
of  sufficient  gravity  to  warrant  intervention  the 
general  principles  stated  in  that  letter  would 
govern  the  President's  course.     What  he  was 
trying  to  do  was  to  beat  some  sense  and  respect 
for  the  decencies  of  international  life  into  the 
thick  heads  o.f  the  San  Dominicans  ;  and  though 
he  may  have  been  a  trifle  incautious  in  his  ex- 
pressions, particularly  as  they  were  intended  for 
a  specific  and  righteous  purpose  and  not  as  a  pro- 
nunciamento  of  a  general  policy,  his  critics  were 
scarcely  fair  in  building  such  an  elaborate  super- 
structure of  theory  and  condemnation  upon  such 
a  slender  foundation  of  actual  fact. 

INTKRNATIONAL    ARBITRATION. 

Most  extraordinary  and  encouraging  is  tlie 
progress  which  the  arbitration  principle  has 
ina(le  during  the  last  two  years.  One  of  its 
greatest  triumphs  was  the  settlement  of  the  long- 
standing and  vexatious  dispute  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  ovor  the  Alaska 
boundary. — a  setth'inent  wliich  in  method  of  prr>- 
cedurn  and  excr^llence  of  n'sults  migiitstirvu  as  a 
pattern  lor  future  years.      It  may  not  be  gener- 


ally known,  but  it  is  true,  that  the  Unit 
has  ever  been  a  leader  in  advocacv  and 
tion  of  the  arbitration  principle.      In 
dred  and  seven  years,  the  United   Sta 
eminent   has  been  a  party   to    no    fe^ 
forty-seven  arbitrations,  or  somewhat  dq 
half  of  all  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
world.     No  doubt  wars  were  averted 
of  these  settlements,  for  the  questions 
posed  of  are  precisely  those  which   ha'^ 
armed  conflicts  in   the  past. — boundaT 
eries.  and   injuries  to  property  or   com 
war. 

Notwithstanding  his  reputation,— or  • 
tation  his  critics  have  tried  to  fasten  u] 
— as  a  disciple  of  Mars,  Mr.  Roosevelt 
his  fair  share  as  a  promoter  of  the  pea< 
inent.  In  his  message  to  Con^^ress,  lasl 
ber,  lie  said  : 

Then*  seems  goo<l  ground  for  the  belief  t 
ha.s  been  a  real  growth  among  the  civilized  na 
sentiment  which  will  permit  a  gradual  subst 
other  methuils.than  the  metho<l  of  war  in  t 
ment  of  di.sputes.  It  is  not  pretended  that  i 
are  near  a  position  in  which  it  will  be  pofwil; 
to  prevent  war,  or  that  a  just  regard  for  natic 
est  and  honor  wiUflii  all  cases  permit  of  the  s 
of  international  ul^ut^s  by  arbitration  ;  but 
tare  of  prudence  and  firmness  with  witsdom 
it  is  possible  to  do  away  with  much  of  the  pr 
and  excuse  for  war,  and  at  least  in  many  cai 
stitute  some  other  and  more  rational  metho 
settlement  of  disputes.  The  Hague  court  offei 
an  example  of  what  can  be  done  in  the  directic 
settlement  that  it  should  be  encouraged  in  e* 
Further  steps  should  be  taken. 

In  pursuance  of  the  policy  of  the   2d 

administration,  President  Roosevelt  an( 

,  tary  Hay  negotiated  and  presented  to  th 

;  general  arbitration  treaties   with    all  t 

^  tries  of  South  America  and  most  of 

Central  America.    These  conventions  m 

action  by  the  Senate. 

Still  more  important  work   quickly  f 
When  Congress  reconvenes  in  Decern  be 
dent  Roosevt^lt  and   Secretary  Hay  ho] 
able  to  present  to  the  Senate  treaties  of 
tion   with  all  the  leading  countries  of 
or,  if  not  in  T)«}cember,  then  before  th€ 
comes  to  an  end,  on  March   4   next. 
with  France  was  signed  early  in  Novem 
negotiations  for  similar  treaties  were  prO; 
favorably  with   (i<*rmany,    Russia,  Swit 
Italy,    Cin^at    Britain,   and  other    Euroj 
tions.     Thcsr  tn-atios  mark  a  distinct 
ward  t<nvard  ^on(*ral  ]>eace.      It  is  true! 
d()notpr()vi«l(^  for  submitting  all  possible 
to  arbitration.     Matters   in  which    the 
honor  and  intrinsic  well-being  are  de^ 
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involved  are  expressly  reserved  from  the  list  of 
arbitral  questions  ;  and  it  is,  of  course,  obvious 
that  any  government  may  exercise  its  discretion 
in  the  widest  sense,  and  under  this  clause  with- 
hold anything  it  chooses  from  the  joint  tribunals. 
We  have  not  yet  reached, — and,  indeed,  may 
never  reach, — the  point  where  the  great  powers 
are  willing  to  agree  to  throw  every  issue  or  dis- 
pute into  the  courts  of  arbitration.  But  as  an 
eminent  diplomatist  remarked,  ''  To  settle  dis- 
putes by  arbitration  is  a  very  good  habit  to  get 
into  ;  and  once  the  habit  is  formed  as  to  minor 
matters,-  it  is  only  a  step  further  to  settlement 
of  the  major  differences  by  the  same  means." 

THE    AMERICAN    SENATE    AND    THE    ARBITRATION 

TREATIES. 

There  is  virtually  no  doubt  that  the  Senate 
will  ratify  all  these  arbitration  treaties.  It  may 
not  do  so  promptly, — for  the  Senate  is  a  body 
which  moves  in  mysterious  ways  its  wonders  to 
perfonn, — but  it  is  unbelievable  that  it  will  re- 
ject any  of  them  or  permit  one  of  them  to  lapse. 
Seven  years  ago,  the  Senate  rejected  the  Olney- 
Pauncefoto  arbitration  treaty  through  the  lack 
of  two  votes  to  make  up  the  needed  two-thirds 
but  the  world  has  moved  forward  since  then 
and  the  United  States  has  led  the  procession  in 
stead  of  lagging  at  the  rear.  Seven  years  ago 
an ti- English  jingoism  was  a  much  more  impor 
tant  factor  in  American  politics  than  it  is  now 
Fortunately,  the  day  has  passed  in  which  a  man 
or  measure  may  be  destroyed  by  raising  the 
cry  that  he  or  it  is  the  tool  of  John  Bull.  Some 
sorts  of  Chauvinistic  foolishness  we  may  still 
have  with  us,  but  that  particular  one  is  losing 
its  forcefulness  as  the  years  roll  by.  Even  the 
most  intelligent  and  influential  of  our  Irish- 
American  friends  are  growing  to  view  questions 
in  which  England  is  involved  from  the  rational 
rather  than  from  the  hysterical  standpoint.  It 
will  be  interesting  to  note,  as  the  winter  speeds 
along,  if  the  old  tail-twisting  jingoism  is  really 
dead  and  unable  to  offer  opposition  to  the  Brit- 
ish treaty  of  arbitration.  If  any  of  the  treaties 
is  to  be  attacked,  that  will  probably  be  the  one  ; 
and  in  case  opposition  shows  itself,  public  opin- 
ion may  have  something  to  say.  So  far  as  is 
known,  the  Senate  is  favorable  to  the  various 
conventions  which  the  President  and  Mr.  Hay 
have  negotiated. 

ARMY    AND    NAVY    EXPANSION. 

One  of  the  obvious  meanings  of  the  Novem- 
ber election  is  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  approve  the  efforts  which  our  government 
has  been  making  to  build  up  an  effective  army 
and  to  secure  a  navy  of  first-class  dimensions. 


Mingling  with  the  people  as  I  did  in  a  profes- 
sional effort  to  ascertain  how  the  election  was 
going,  I  could  not  discover  that  the  cry  of  **  mil- 
itarism "  produced  any  alarm  anywhere.  Ap- 
parently, the  people  of  the  United  States  want  a 
good,  though  not  large,  army  and  a  big  and 
most  efficient  navy.  They  feel  pride  in  all  that 
the  two  arms  of  th6  service  have  done  on  land 
and  sea.  But  if  I  have  noted  correctly  the  tem- 
per of  the  people,  they  have  the  same  thought 
that  is  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  president 
Roosevelt, — that  is,  they  want  an  army  and  navy, 
not  because  they  yearn  for  war,  but  because  they 
believe  timely  and  ample  preparation  for  war  the 
beet  means  of  preserving  peace.  Thus,  we  have 
the  seeming  anomaly, — but  only  seeming,  not 
actual, — that  the  McKinley-Roosevelt  period  of 
naval  expansion  and  army  reorganization  has 
also  been  a  period  in  which  the  beijeficent  mis- 
sion of  the  IJnited  States  as  a  promoter  of  jus- 
tice and  peace  in  the  world  has  made  its  greatest 
advancement.  Hence,  it  is  only  fair  to  conclude 
that  the  disarmament  idea  with  which  the  Czar 
set  in  motion  the  Hague  movement  is  an  ex- 
treme step  the  world  is  not  yet  ready  to  take. 
The  tendency,  rather,  is  in  the  otlier  direction, 
but  with  this  important  condition  attached, — 
only  the  great  and  rich  nations  can  afford  to 
maintain  vast  armaments,  and  the  great  and  rich 
nations  are  the  very  ones  that  feel  the  most  ^ 
acute  responsibility  for  the  preservation  of  the 
world's  peace.  The  day  may  come  when  dis- 
armament will  win  favor  with  the  powers.  But 
now  conditions  approach  as  near  the  ideal  as 
could  be  reasonably  expected  in  this  essentially 
practical  and  sordid  world, — greatest  power  in 
the  hands  that  most  greatly  feel  a  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility. 

THE   ARBITRATION    IDEA    IN    EUROPE. 

It  is  not  alone  in  America  that  the  arbitration 
principle  has  made  progress.  During  the  past 
year,  probably  a  score  of  arbitration  treaties 
have  been  concluded  between  the  nations  of 
Europe.     The  most  important  of  them  are  : 

The  Franco- English  treaty,  which  has  just 
b^en  ratified  by  the  French  Chamber ;  a  treaty 
between  France  and  Italy  ;  the  Anglo- Italian 
treaty  ;  a  treaty  between  Denmark  and  Holland; 
the  Franco- Spanish  treaty  ;  the  Anglo-Spanish 
treaty  ;  a  Franco-English  agreement  concerning 
Kgypt,  Morocco,  Newfoundland,  western  Africa, 
Siam,  the  New  Hebrides,  and  Madagascar  ;  the 
Franco  Dutch  treaty  ;  a  treaty  between  England 
and  Germany,  and  treaties  between  England  and 
the  Scandinavian  powers,  and  between  Spain 
and  Portugal.    , 

Th<»r('  mav  be  ex\\.\c%  n?\vq  ^^^  ^^5^  ^^^  "Qwae*^ 
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tionis  are  trash,  not  worth  the  paper  they 
■—**-"  ~"  -^d  that  any  seriouB  diepute  of 
I  settled  with  the  eword,  as  dU- 
lettled  in  the  past.  But  such  is  ] 
.  of  eminent  publicists  and  di- 
who  are  behind  the  scenes,  and 
ei  all  this  parade  of  good  in- 
'  for  theatrical  effect.  In  theip 
ere,  valuable,  and  promising. 


at  few  weeks,  the  world  was 
sample  of  the  practical  work- 
'ation  principle.  A  proud  and 
'as  deeply  stirred  by  the  killing 
rmen  by  ships  of  war.  Every 
ivery  naval  officer  in  the  world 
>ened.  The  tragedy  was  fore- 
a  great  poet,  Rudyard  Kipling, 
let  is  also  a  prophet, — when  he 
in  "  The  Destroyers  : " 

sfaella  the  drlftlns  spar— 
ite  with  none  to  cbeek ; 
ULt  rakea  &  aeomfal  star, 
I  a,  conaort's  deck. 

.,  no  one  would  have  been  enr- 
.  had  gone  to  war,  or  at  least 
lad  BO  impinged  upon  EuBsia's 
g  war  perilously  near,  all  be- 
ar Russian  naval  officers  had 

ships  as  well  as  at  anything 
se  in  sight.  But  the  principle 
arance  and  self-restraint  was 

and  the  danger  averted. 

BOW   THE   EVILS   OF   WAS   HAT    BE   LESSENED. 

If  in  our  generation  the  powers  cannot  be  in- 
4nced  to  disaroi,  if  war  cannot  be  made  virtu- 
aily  impossible  by  sweeping  agreements  to  arbi- 
trate, the  danger  of  conflict  may  be  greatly 
minimized  by  these  agreements  to  settle  all 
minor  disputes  amicably.  With  the  machinery 
for  such  settlement  at  hand,  it  will  be  employed  ; 
there  will  be  a  world-opinion  which  demands  it ; 
and  the  tendency  will  naturally  be  ever  to  make 
broader  and  broader  the  scope  of  the  compacts, 
rising  from  the  minor  to  the  major.  This  is 
progress.  And  there  is  a  vast  work  to  be  done 
in  mitigating  the  evils  of  war,  if  war  there  must 
be.  Witli  the  true  genius  of  a  world -statesman, 
Mr.   Hay   took  a  Jong  step  forward   when  he 

■  made  his  memor^^^ove   toward  delimiting 
the  area  of  the  Russo^^M^nese  conflict  and  to- 

'  ward  preservation  of  th^jHtegrity  of  China. 
It  is  in  dealing  with  tM  collateral  issues  of 

__wftr,  rather  than  with  tdt*^''^^™  **^  universal 

i-peace  and  disarmament,  that  the  Hague  confer- 


ence,  when  it  reassembles,  promises  to  be  of' Ab 
highest  service  to  mankind.  There  is  the  !»■ 
yportant  question  of  the  rights  and  immtuii^  (f 
property  in  transit  in  neutral  ships.  Hr.  Roow- 
velt  renewed  to  the  Congress  last  winter  a  i 
gestton  which  had  already  been  made  if 
President  McfCinley, — that  the  ezecntiTe  In 
authorized  to  correspond  with  the  gOTemmflnli 
of  the  leading  maritime  powers  with  a  'view  to 
incorporating  into  the  permanent  law  of  civiliied 
lations  the  principle  of  exemption  of  all  printB 
'property  at  sea,  not  contraband  of  war, 
capture  or  destruction  by  belligerentB.  Cos- 
gresB  authorized  such  negotiations,  and  the  Stat* 
Department  now  awaits  a  favorable  momeo^ — 
which  cannot  be  regarded  aB  at  hand  till  tb> 
struggle  between  Russia  and  Japan  shal' 
brought  to  a  close,^ — for  presenting  tiie 
ter  to  the  attention  of  the  powers.  During  tbe 
summer,  seizures  at  sea  by  Russian  cmiaen 
brought  this  prolific  cause  of  vexatious  and  hu- 
ardouB  international  disputes  most  acutely  be- 
fore the  world,  and  it  is  obvious  that  if  the  next 
Hague  conference  achieves  nothing  else  this 
settlement  in  the  international  law  of  what  ii 
regarded  as  contraband  of  war,  it  will 
justified  its  reassemblage.  The  first  Haf^e  ooa- 
ference  earnestly  recommended  such  an  agiM- 
ment. 

Other  questions  raised  at  that  conference, 
in  the  experience  of  mankind,  and  now  prean  , 
for  adjustment,  may  be  briefly  sucamarised  :  A 
convention  concerning  the  laws  and  .customs^ 
war  on  land  ;  adaptation  to  naval  warfare  of  tb 
principles  of  the  Geneva  Convention  ;  the  pi* 
hibition  of  throwing  projectiles  from  ballooi( 
of  the  use  of  projectiles  which  liave  for  tlwir 
sole  object  the  diffusion  of  aephysiating  gun 
and  of  the  use  of  bullets  which  expand  easily  i> 
the  human  body ;  the  use  of  submarine  aid 
land  mines,  such  as  have  worked  such  dreadful 
havoc  in  the  present  conflict ;  the  inviolabih^ 
of  all  private  property  on  land  ;  tile  isgiilatiw 
of  bombardments  of  ports  and  to-wns  by  nanl 
forces  ;  the  rights  and  duties  of  neutrals  ;  tta 
neutralization  of  certain  territories  and  waten; 
the  protection  of  weak  states  and  native  raMs; 
the  condition  of  the  Armenians  and  other  saV 
jects  of  the  Turkisli  Empire,  and  the  sitnatioi 
in  the  valley  of  the  Congo. 

THE    PROPOSED   CONFERENCE   AND    ITS    PROBPSCtf 

What  is  the  prospect  for  an  early  reassemblii 
of  the  International  Peace  Conference,  to  wbp 
hands  lie  such  important  and  beneficent  woi? 
Just  now  the  outlook  is  not  favorable.  In  1 
admirable  note  to  the  powers  inviting  sa  i 
change  of  views  as  to  the  advisability  of  a  ir 
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sembling  of  the  conference,  Mr.  Hay  took  care 
/  to  point  out  that  in  accepting  the  trust  urged 

^  upon  him  by  the  Inter-Parliamentary  Union, 
representing  the  whole  worl'd,  President  Roose- 
velt was  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  a  great 
war  was  now  in  progress.  The  inference  is  that 
not  much  in  the  way  of  immediate  response  was 
expected,  for  obvious  reasons ;  and  yet  the  re- 
sults have  been  far  from  discouraging.  Most  of 
the  powers  have  signified  their  acceptance  of 
the  principle  that  there  should  be  another  con- 
ference, some  of  them  with  reservations  as  to  the 
programme  of  discussion,  and  most  of  them  with 

-'  reservations  as  to  the  date.  The  sum  of  the  mat- 
ter is  that  while  there  is  little  chance  of  a  new 
conference  so  long  as  the  war  in  the  far  East 


continues,  it  seems  to  be  almost  settled  that  as 
soon  as  that  war  shall  be  at  an  end  there  will  be 
a  great  international  peace  conference  at  The 
Hague,  and  that  its  work  will  be  of  vast  advan- 
tage to  the  world.  In  the  words  of  Secretary 
Hay:  "Its  efforts  would  naturally  lie  in  the 
direction  of  further  codification  of  the  universal  .-^ 
ideas  of  right  and  justice  which  we  call  inter- 
national law  ;  its  mission  would  be  to  give  them 
future  effect.  .  .  .  You  will  state  the  Presi- 
dent's desire  and  hope  that  the  undying  memo- 
ries which  cling  around  The  Hague  as  the  cradle 
of  the  beneficent  work  which  had  its  begin- 
ning in  1899  may  be  strengthened  by  holding 
the  second  peace  conference  in  that  historic 
city." 
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BY  WINTHROP  L.   MARVIN. 
(Secretary  of  the  commiHsion.) 


WHAT  a  priceless  possession  in  time  of  need 
is  that  virile  quality  known  as  the  <'  sea 
habit "  Russia  and  Japan  are  now  demonstrating 
as  vividly  as  did  ever  France  and  England  in 
the  old  ocean  duels  of  the  Nile  and  Trafalgar. 
When  the  early  Czars  wished  a  navy,  they  sim- 
ply marched  a  regiment  of  troops  aboard  a  ship, 
and  the  tradition  that  soldiers  and  artillerists 
are  all  that  are  required,  and  that  seamen  are  not 
necessary,  has  ruled  Russian  naval  practice  down 
to  the  sailing  of  the  Baltic  squadron.  This  un- 
conscionable delusion  bore  its  logical  fruit  at 
the  Dogger  Bank,  when  Russian  officers  and 
men,  ignorant  of  the  sea  and  unnerved  by  the 
blackness  and  mystery  of  night,  fired  into  one  an- 
other in  disgraceful  panic,  and  killed  and  sank 
the  English  fishermen. 

RUSSIANS   BELPLKS8NB8S. 

That  episode  has  made  it  clear  to  the  whole 
world  why  the  Russian  battleships  were  so 
easily  surprised  and  torpedoed  oft  Fort  Arthur 
at  the  sudden  opening  of  the  war,  and  why  Ad- 
miral AVitthoeft's  final  desperate  sortie  failed 
against  an  inferior  force  of  Japanese  blockaders. 
Japan  has  the  *'  sea  habit ;  *'  Russia  has  not. 
Behind  the  efficient  Japanese  navy  stands  its 
indispensable  reserve,  a  great  merchant  fleet 
and  a  skilled  and  loyal  seafaring  population. 
Russia  has  almost  totally  neglected  this  resource 
of  the  national  defense,  and  has  paid  a  terrible 
penalty. 

Beyond  the  small  so-called  "volunteer  fleet," 


Russia  really  has  no  ocean  shipping  worthy  of 
the  name,  while  Japan,  through  systematic  na- 
tional encouragement  of  her  building  yards  and 
steamer  lines,  has  developed  a  merchant  ton- 
nage more  rapidly  than  any  other  nation  in  the 
world — from  151,000  tons  in  1890  to  730,000 
tons  in  1903.  Indeed,  when  this  present  war 
began,  Japan  actually  had  more  overseas  steam- 
ships afloat  than  has  the  United  States  on  both 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  oceans.  These  Japa- 
nese steamers  are  chiefly  officered  and  altogether 
manned  by  native  sailors, — skilled,  hardy,  and 
courageous  men, — and  there  are,  besides,  sev- 
eral hundred  thousand  fishermen.  Among  these 
men,  bred  to  the  ocean,  inured  to  its  vicissi- 
tudes, Japan  has  found  an  inexhaustible  reserve 
for  the  strain  of  war,  to  recruit  the  worn  crews 
of  her  battleships,  and  to  keep  in  constant  ser- 
vice her  superb  torpedo-boat  flotilla.  Need  we 
wonder  that  every  naval  action  thus  far  fought 
has  gone  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  the  side 
which  has  had  the  foresight  to  cultivate  the 
<'  sea  habit,"  so  fatuously  neglected  by  the  other  ? 

A   WARNING   TO    AMERICA. 

The  small  professional  naval  force  of  the 
United  States,  is,  of  course,  incomparably  more 
efficient  than  the  Russian  personnel, — ^more  care- 
fully selected,  and  more  thoroughly  trained  in 
the  discipline  which  gives  coolness  and  steadi- 
ness in  danger.  But  it  is  a  staggering  truth 
that,  alone  of  the  naval  powers,  the  United  States 
resembles  Russia  in  the  abaobaA^  \3bi3»L  ^\.  ^  ^«^- 
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&riiig  reserve.  Onr  naval  militia,  useful  in  its 
way  for  harbor  and  coast  defense,  is  composed 
almoet  entiivlv  of  landsmen.  Like  Russia,  we 
have  of  late  years  ignored  the  value  of  the  ••  sea 
habit."  and  sacritici-d.  not  only  our  ocean  ships. 
bat  mc«t  c*f  ^'ur  seafaring  population. 

It  was  with  a  view,  manifestly,  to  the  strength- 
ening  of  « ;;r  navy  as  woll  as  to  the  expansion  of 
onr  C'.-i:.n:ervV  that  Pri^sitient  Rcn^sevelt,  in  his 
annua'.  i:>-ssajo  t^»  rv*iigT\»ss.  a  year  ago.  gave 
conapio-oTis  plaoo  to  the  merohaiu  marine,  em- 
phasizing ::s  Continued  and  alarming  decline. 
and  urirng  the  creation  of  a  commission  ••  for 
the  purp.-se  ^'f  investigating  and  reporting  to  the 
Congress  at  its  next  session  what  legislation  is 
desirable  or  nec^-ssary  for  the  development  of 
the  American  iiivrohant  marine  anil  American 
commerce,  anvi  inci-ientaliv  of  a  national  ocean 
mail  service  of  adequate  auxiliarv  naval  cruisers 
and  naval  reserves."  The  President  significantly 
added  :  "Mi-reover,  lines  of  cargo  ships  are  of 
even  m^ire  im^x^rtance  than  fast  mail  lines,  save 
80  far  as  the  latter  can  be  dependeii  on  to  furnish 
swift  auxiliarv  cru:s«»rs  in  time  of  war.  The 
ealablishment  of  new  lines  of  cargo  shi(>s  to  South 
America,  to  Asia  and  elsewhere,  would  l>e  much 
in  the  interest  of  our  commercial  ex^vinsion." 

PKBSONXEL   OF   THE   COMMISSION. 

In  response  to  this  earnest  n^cvmimendation. 
Congress.  l«efort*  adjournment,  pn>vided  for  a 
national  commission  -to  investigate  and  to  re- 
port to  the  i'ongress  on  tiie  first  day  of  iij?  next 
session  wh.at  legislation,  if  any.  is  dt^irable  for 
the  development  of  the  American  merchant  ma- 
rine and  American  commer^'e.  and  also  what 
change,  or  changes,  if  any.  should  1^  made  in 
existing  laws  rt»latingto  the  tri*atment.  ci^mfort, 
and  safety  K>i  st'ameu^  in  ordtT  to  make  mort^ 
attractive  the  seafaring  calling  in  th.e  American 
merchant  service." 

As  apjvintovi  on  April  "JS,  1»y  t:;e  Tresivient 
of  the  Sei:a:e  and  the  Sivaker  <<  the  House,  the 
Merchant  Marine  i'ommis.<ion  consists  of  Sen- 
ator *1.  H.  Viallinger,  i-f  New  llampshir^*  :  Sen- 
ator H«!;ry  Talv:  Lo^iire.  of  M:»SNac:.r.se::> : 
SenaUT  Iv  :es  Penr^^se.  •  f  Peniis-yivairia  .  Sm- 
ator  T!^'T!.as  S  Msr:ia  «  f  \:ri:.r.:A  :  Ser.stvT 
Ste:»l-i  r.  K  M  .-...■  rv .  . :  rV  ■  v .  I  .^  ;  tie:  ri-ser. : a : : v  e 
•  ': .:%r!»  >  H.  'i"-  >v^:..  r.  i  ^  *'•  \  -.  ilt  :  r.  <t  :-::»::vt- 
E  :  ■*•  24  r  :  .**  N *  ■- ::  r  •  :"  '* V : s;? .  iis .  l  :  11  e:  r*  st :.  :,i - 
tiv-  V'  ,^-  K  ii.i".  '.y  k'I  \y^$:.\v.^\.i:  : 
Kr^   ^<-:- •^v.      Tl.  v..^<   Sj-. *::::.    :f   M:ss:ssi:':  :. 
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in  the  Senate — the  committee  within  whose  ju- 
risdiction in  that  body  come  all  matters  relatisf 
to  the  merchant  ^marine.  Senator  Gallinger. 
like  Senator  Lodge,  has  been  active  and  power- 
ful in  the  movement  for  the  rebuilding  and  is- 
crease  of  the  navy.  Senator  Lodge,  the  son  of  ac 
East  India  merchant  and  shipowner,  has  a  kea 
interest  in  iK?ean  trade  and  navigration.  Sew- 
tors  Penrose.  Martin,  and  Mallorv  are  all  mem- 
l>ers  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce  from 
imi>ortant  maritime  commonwealths.  Repre- 
sentative Grosvenor  is  the  veteran  chairman  ul 
the  Committee  on  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fislieries  of  the  House,  and  Representative  Mi- 
nor is,  after  the  chainnan.  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican, as  Representative  Spight  is  the  ranking 
Democratic,  member  of  that  ini|x>rtant  commii- 
tee.  Representatives  Humphrey  and  McDer- 
mott  are  also  members  of  the  Merchant  Mariv 
Committee  of  the  House.  Therefore,  the  thetK 
of  the  inquiry  is  not  an  unfamiliar  one  w 
any  of  the  ten  meml:»ers  of  the  commission,  trc- 
of  wlK»m  y»ossess,  ln-sides  their  legislative  ex- 
p»erience,  an  actual  personal  experience  of  ibf 
sailors  calling.  Senator  Mallory.  son  of  thedit 
tinguishe<i  I 'on  federate  Secretary  of  the  Nivy 
serveii  as  a  midshipman  in  the  squadron  dip- 
fending  Ridimond.  and  Repi^esentative  Miik^: 
was  for  years  a  licenseii  officer  of  steam  xem^ 
in  the  mighty  commerce  of  the  Great  Lakes 
The  Ci»mn;ission  chose  as  its  secretarv  Mr.  Wit 
ihrop  L.  Marvin,  of  B<»ston.  a  meni'l:»er  of  iy 
Massachusetts  Civil  Service  Commission,  irc 
author  of  "  The  American  Merchant  Marine' 
•Charles  Scri':.ner*s  Sons.  11*02 ». 

A    THoKOUGH,    FA  K- BEACH  I  NO     n^QClBT. 

rro!i.pt  !<»irinn:ng  was  ]:.ade  in  the  inquin 
directed  l»y  I'oagrt^ss  with  a  series  of  heariji|iv 
at  the  o£ce  .f  the  New  York  Hoard  of  Trad* 
and  Trar-s:-..  naiijn.  May  'l?>^'2o.  About  thirtr 
w:ixits>i-5. — :"rrchan:s,  sh:}:«owners,  shipbuildezi 
ofiiers.  an-.i  si-air.en. — were  examined  at  N#» 
Y.-rk,  an-.i  t:.er.  ::-r  Cv::i mission  visited,  sucwf- 
sive'.y.  l':::':.  •-'.::.:a.  Ha:timort».  and  BoetOL 
I^^tvr.  ::.tr-  -.v-  re  V.esr"i:gs  at  Chicago,  Det2X)iL 
C .  V V V I  :i : . ; .  a  r.  i  > ' : .  ■:\'  a  u  k  »-e.  and  i  n  m idsnmiiKf 
I  ■  L.1 : r . .  :•. !.  •  ^ ..  .  : .  jt  r  a^l  t h ree  associates  of  tb* 
c  !'..:•.  s<.  r.  r  >>  i  :  :-.e  Pacific  coast  and  hM 
stss.  :>  :.  S. ::::..  Tio  :::a.  Portland,  and  Stt 
^-^si:.  :>  .'.::•  :-  :':..    N  vemWr  ele<*tion&  tl» 

>  ■.;:l.v'':.  >■.'  :..:>5:.^:^  vf  which  Senator  Mar 

::r..  -.  ^  .r^-  :  ....  :s  . --.irrr.an.  conducted  httJ- 
i:.j^<  :.:  -...  >:  y  N^w  <  irleana.  Peneacoia 
:>:•_<  ..:.     \\  -.  •  ■  rz  NewsL  and  on  Not 

>-r  J.      :.i  r:   .^:.       .'    :.i>-r  called  the  full 
::..<>:   :.  :   j  -  V«"as:.:ngton  to  pivpan  Ai 

v:  .s:     -.         :'.!:i:*::ons  which  CoDgreM* 
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quires  the  commission  to  present  on  the  first  day 
of  the  session,  Monday,  December  5. 

This  inquiry  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Com- 
mission is  the  most  exact  and  comprehensive 
that  lias  ever  been  undertaken  as  to  the  mer- 
chant shipping  interests  of  the  United  States. 
It  can  justly  be  said  that  it  has  been  carried  on 
in  a  thoroughly  frank  and  impartial  temper. 
The  commission  is  far  more  evenly  balanced  po- 
litically than  are  the  usual  committees  of  Senate 
and  House — six  of  the  ten  members  being  Re- 
publicans, and  four  Democrats.  Moreover,  all 
sections  of  the  country,  including,  not  only  the 
Eastern  and  Southern  States,  but  the  great 
middle  West  and  the  Pacific  coast,  are  repre- 
sented among  the  commissioners.  A  spirit  of 
fairness  and  courtesy  has  characterized  the  hear- 
ings everywhere.  Millionaire  presidents  of  great 
railway  systems  have  sat  side  by  side  with  rug- 
ged seamen  and  firemen  from  the  docks,  wait- 
ing their  turn  to  be  heard,  and  skilled  mechanics 
from  the  yards  have  known  that  they  were  just 
as  welcome  and  would  be  as  attentively  listened 
to  as  any  banker  or  manufacturer  or  head  of  a 
line  of  steamships.  All  the  testimony  has  been 
carefully  reported  by  the  expert  stenographers 
of  the  Senate,  published  in  three  volumes,  in- 
dexed, and  made  available  for  everybody  inter- 
ested in  this  problem,  which  has  so  long  seemed 
to  baffle  American  statesmanship. 

THE    PLANS    MOST    FAVORED. 

The  commission  resolved  at  the  very  outset  of 
its  inquiry  that  no  time  could  be  spared  for  his- 
tory or  reminiscences,  and  that  the  actual, 
desperate  condition  of  American  shipping  and 
its  imperative  need  of  relief  were  known  of  all 
men.  What  the  commission  has  everywhere  in- 
vited, therefore,  are  specific  suggestions  as  to 
the  best  line  of  remedy.  These  suggestions,  nat- 
urally, covered  a  wide  field.  Some  of  them  are 
on  their  very  face  impracticable.  Others  are  as 
manifestly  ineffective.  But  there  is  an  unmis- 
takable trend  of  earnest  and  informed  opinion, 
alike  on  the  North  Atlantic,  the  Great  Lakes,  the 
Pacific,  the  South  Atlantic,  and  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico, toward  a  few  clear-cut  expedients.  In  the 
first  place,  American  public  sentiment  demands 
overwhelmingly  that  American  merchant  ships 
shall  be,  in  the  main,  American-built  ;  that  they 
shall  be  officered  and,  so  far  as  may  be,  manned  by 
American  citizens  ;  that  while  fast  mail  steamers 
are  valuable,  and,  indeed,  indispensable,  on  cer- 
tain routes,  a  deepened  emphasis  must  be  laid 
on  capacious  cargo  ships,  of  steam  and  sail,  and 
that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  secure  at 
once  improved  direct  communication,  under  the 
American  flag,  with  South  and  Central  America, 


Asia  and  the  Philippines.  These  things,  ap- 
parently, are  regarded  by  the  American  people 
as  of  far  more  consequence  than  24-knot  grey- 
hounds to  the  north  of  Europe. 

The  commission  has  listened  to  much  discus- 
sion of  subsidy  methods,  pro  and  con,  and  it 
can  safely  be  said  that  the  system  of  mail  and 
auxiliary  cruiser  subvention  embodied  in  the 
present  law, — wherein  the  Government  pays  dis- 
tinctly for  services  rendered  and  there  is  no 
bounty  outright, — has  won  approval  throughout 
the  United  States.  Perhaps  even  more  impres- 
sive, however,  as  one  glances  over  the  pages  of 
the  testimony,  is  the  support  given  to  a  revival 
of  the  old,  historic  plan  of  discriminating  du- 
ties and  tonnage  taxes,  at  least  in  the  indirect 
trade, — that  is,  the  enforcement  of  discrimina- 
tion against  foreign  vessels  bringing  goods  to 
this  country  from  a  country  not  their  own. 
There  are  earnest  objections  to  this,  as,  indeed, 
to  every  other  expedient,  and  to  adopt  it  would 
compel  the  modifying  or  abrogating  of  our  chief 
commercial  treaties.  But  it  is  rejoined  that 
even  the  negotiation  of  new  treaties  would  not 
be  too  great  a*  price  to  pay  for  the  upbuilding 
of  our  merchant  marine  and  the  revival  of  the 
"sea  habit"  among  the  American  people. 

NO    SHIPOWNERS   OB    SEAMEN. 

How  perilously  feeble  this  "sea  habit"  has 
become  was  sharply  borne  home  to  the  Merchant 
Marine  Commission  at  such  important  ports  as 
Portland,  Ore.,  and  Galveston,  Texas.  There  the 
inquiry  failed  to  disclose  so  much  as  one  Amer- 
ican shipowner, — and,  of  course,  American  offi- 
cers and  seamen  had  vanished  with  the  Ameri- 
ican  ships.  In  both  cities,  the  overseas  shipping 
business  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  foreign 
companies,  which  look  with  frank  hostility  upon 
every  effort  to  regain  for  American  ships  the 
carrying  of  even  a  share  of  American  commerce. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  every- 
where throughout  the  United  States  where  a 
foreign  steamship  agent  is  established  there  will 
be  persistent  and  aggressive  opposition  to  any 
measure  whatsoever  for  the  upbuilding  of  the 
American  merchant  marine.  The  revival  of  the 
"  sea  habit "  in  our  country  is  dreaded  above  all 
things  by  the  powers  that  are  our  competitors  in 
peace  and  our  possible  enemies  in  war.  They 
would  ask  no  better  fortune  than  that  Russia's 
plight  might  be  our  own  indefinitely.  When 
the  report  and  recommendations  are  rendered, 
the  commission  will  have  done  its  part.  It  will 
then  rest  with  Congress  to  determine  whether  the 
United  States  shall  have  merchant  ships  8.\>A  -^w 
naval  reserve,  or  shall  Y^\.vt^,Vi^'bXfc\5L  "^.w^^n^xs^v- 

ated,  iroia  t\\ft  oc^«uw. 
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I.— WILLIAM  BARCLAY  PARSONS. 


BY  NICHOLAS  MURRAY  BUTLER. 


SUCCESS  means  many  different  things  and 
comes  to  men  in  many  different  ways,  but 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  William  Barclay  Parsons 
has  both  won  success  and  has  deserved  it,  what- 
ever the  word  be  int<irpreted  to  mean.  It  is  no 
small  thing  to  find  one's  self  at  forty-five  at  the 
head  of  a  great  technical  profession,  eagerly 
consulted  by  managers  and  underwriters  of 
engineering  enterprises  of  immense  scope  and 
great  cost,  and  with  a  record  of  unbroken  suc- 
cess in  large  things.  Just  at  this  time,  when 
the  underground  rapid-transit  railroad  in  New 
York  City  is  in  the  first  flush  of  its  successful 
operation,  not  a  little  public  interest  has  been 
excited  in  the  personality  of  the  man  most  re- 
sponsible for  the  planning  and  the  building  of  it. 
Highly  intellectual  such  a  man  must  certainly 
be,  but  brains  alone  accomplish  little  unless 
driven  by  a  powerful  will  and  harnessed  to  a 
firmly  knit  character.  Mr.  Parsons  has  this 
sort  of  will  and  this  sort  .of  character,  and  to 
them  even  more  than  to  his  high  intellectual 
ability  he  owes  the  extraordinary  record  of  ac- 
complishment that  is  already  his. 

It  is  fashionable — and  snobbish  as  well — to 
sneer  at  good  birth  and  good  breeding,  but  no 
substitutes  for  them  have  yet  been  discovered 
or  are  likely  to  be.  The  man  who  lifts  himself 
up  without  either  or  both  of  them  deserves  the 
greatest  possible  credit ;  but  it  is  hard  to  believe 
that  he  might  not  have  lifted  himself  still  higher 
had  they  both  been  his.  Mr.  Parsons  is  both 
well-born  and  well-bred,  and  he  bears  the  marks 
of  his  birth  and  breeding  in  his  carriage  and  in  his 
speech.  The  best  blood  of  old  New  York  flows 
in  his  veins,  and  he  has  proved  himself  worthy 
of  it.  Through  the  Barclays,  his  ancestry  goes 
back  to  the  early  days  of  Trinity  Parish  ;  and 
through  the  Livingstons,  to  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence and  the  formation  of  the  Constitution. 
These  fine  family  traditions  have  not  caused 
him  to  lie  back  upon  them  in  slothful  pride,  but 
rather  they  have  served  as  a  stimulus  to  honor- 
able ambition  and  endeavor. 

Mr.  Parsons  is  also  well-bred.  From  boy- 
hood, he  has  had  the  fullest  opportunity  for  as- 


sociation with  men  and  women  of  character  and 
refinement,  and  he  has  enjoyed  the  best  educa- 
tional advantages  of  our  time.  He  was  wise 
enough  to  prepare  himself  for  the  profession  of 
engineering,  not  by  the  shortest  cut  possible,  but 
by  the  longest  way  round,  through  the  liberal 
education  that  a  college  gives.  He  entered 
Columbia  College  in  1875,  and  graduated  with 
distinction  four  years  later,  having  had  time  and 
strength  to  stroke  the  crew  and  captain  the  tug- 
of-war  team  while  vigorously  pursuing  his  stud- 
ies^' With  this  sound  foundation,  he  entered 
the  School  of  Mines  of  Columbia  University  and 
began  his  purely  technical  education.  In  those 
days,  the  modern  system  of  training  engineers, 
which  requires  long  service  at  practical  work  in 
the  field  during  the  months  that  used  to  be  de- 
voted to  summer  vacation,  was  not  in  vogue,  but 
Mr.  Parsons  felt  the  need  of  this  sort  of  work, 
and  spent  his  vacations  gaining  practical  expe- 
rience in  surveying,  in  mining,  and  in  railroad 
work.  In  1882,  he  took  his  second  degree  at 
Columbia  and  was  graduated  as  a  civil  engineer. 

It  is  just  twenty-two  years  since  his  alma  ma- 
ter put  upon  Mr.  Parson^  her  stamp  of  approval 
of  him  as  one  who  might  safely  enter  upon  the 
practice  of  engineering.  Those  twenty-two  years 
have  been  eventful  ones  for  engineers,  and  the 
achievements  that  those  years  record  would  have 
seemed  incredible  even  a  quaver  of  a  century 
ago.  Mr.  Parsons  has  kept  pace  with  them  all/ 
and  has  contributed  powerfully  to  not  a  few  of 
them.  '. 

After  service  in  the  engineering  force  of  the 
Erie  Railway,  Mr.  Parsons  entered  upon  the 
practice  of  his  profession  in  New  York  as  an  in- 
dependent engineer.  *  V^ry  early  he  became  as- 
sociated with  the  enterprises  that  were  then  un- 
der way  for  the  construction  of  underground 
railroads  in  New  York  City,  but  those  enter- 
prises were  destined  to  failure  because  of  the 
fact  that  adequate  legislation  covering  the  field 
of  their  operation  had  not  ye(  been  enacted.  In 
1891,  Mr.  Parsons  entered  the  service  of  the 
Rapid  Transit  Commission  as  d^^x^^  Okv^V  ^^^- 
gineer,  and  ««tN^d  «ai^  «vxr)cl  Vort  \rsR^  ^55»x«»^  "^^ss^ 
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until  the  engineering  staff  was  disbanded.  When 
the  Rapid  Transit  Commission  was  reorganized 
in  its  present  form,  in  1894,  Mr.  Parsons  was 
made  chief  engineer  of  the  commission.  He 
was  then  but  thirty-five  years  of  age,  and  in  his 
hands  rested  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  un- 
derground rapid  transit  for  the  metropolis. 
These  problems  had  developed  a  great  fascina- 
tion for  his  mind,  and  he  lived  with  them  night 
and  day,  reflecting  upon  thom  constantly,  both 
in  their  more  general  aspects  and  in  their  mi 
outer  details.  One  cannot  but  believe  that  the 
long  and  anxious  study  then  given  to  these  plans 
played  an  important  part  in  their  rapid  and 
skillful  execution  a  few  years  later.  But  the 
work  of  the  Rapid  Transit  Commission  was  not 
without  obstacles  and  discouragements. 

Objections  both  public  and  private  were  made 
to  the  carrying  out  of  the  proposed  plans,  long 
litigation  ensued,  and  many  friends  of  the  un- 
dertaking became  despondent  and  fell  away. 
Mr.  Paraons  never  wavered  in  his  conviction 
that  underground  rapid  transit  must  be  provided 
for  New  York,  and  his  enthusiasm  for  the  proj- 
ect which  he  had  conceived  never  flagged.  Even 
in  1896  and  1897,  when  the  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  the  acts  of  the  municipal  ad- 
ministration combined  to  put  what  seemed  to  be 
a  permanent  veto  upon  the  progress  of  rapid 
transit,  and  when  many  friends  urged  Mr.  Par- 
sons to  withdraw  from  his  task,  as  it  could  only 
end  in  failure  and  loss  of  reputation,  he  stub- 
bornly refused  to  be  turned  aside.  He  had 
risked  his  professional  reputation  upon  his  be- 
lief in  the  necessity  and  practicability  of  under- 
ground rapid  transit  in  New  York,  and  the  tri- 
umphant end  justified  his  judgment.  It  is  quite 
clear  that  all  through  this  period  of  his  life 
character  quite  as  much  as  intellect  was  winning 
reputation  and  success.  A  weak  nian  would 
have  surrendered  in  the  face  of  what  appeared 
to  be  insuperable  opposition,  and  a  vain  man 
would  have  diverted  his  attention  to  something 
that  promised  more  immediate  and  glittering 
success.  Mr.  Parsons  was  neither  weak  nor 
vain,  but  simply  determined.  Because  of  his 
determination,  as  well  as  because  of  his  insight, 
he  is  to-day  evtjrywhere  hailed  as  a  man  who 
has  won  for  himself  most  enviable  reputt^  and 
who  has  given  to  his  city,  not  only  a  source  of 
comfort  and  convenience,  but  an  instrument  of 
future  gp>wth. 

Not  even  the  engrossing  task  of  the  Rapid 
Transit  Commission  absorbed  all  of  Mr.  Parsons' 
energies.  He  hail  read  and  studied  much  as  to 
the  possibilities  of  railway-building  in  China, 
with  its  consequent  benefit  to  the  trade  and 
commerce  of  the  world.     It  was  natural,  there- 


fore, that  when  invited  by  the  group  of  capital- 
ists headed  by  the  late  Senator  C^alvin  S.  Brice. 
of  Ohio,  to  organize  a  staff  of  engineers  and 
proceed  to  China  and  make  a  survey  for  a  nil- 
way,  he  should  undertake  the  task.  On  arriving 
in  China,  he  found  a  complicated  and  dangerons 
situation,  due  to  the  unsettled  political  condi- 
tions, especially  in  the  interior  of  the  kingdoiL 
Every  adviser  was  averse  to  his  undertaking 
the  inland  journey,  but,  nevertheless,  Mr.  Par- 
sons carried  out  his  ])lans  and  his  instnictiom. 
and  completed  the  survey  throu^jch  the  districi 
between  Hankow  and  Canton,  thus  making  the 
longest  continuous  instrumental  survey  that  hid 
been  completed  in  China  up  to  that  time.  Thtt 
the  undertaking  was  a  dangerous  one  is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  both  foreigners  and 
Chinese  told  Mr.  Parsons  that  he  could  not  get 
through  the  district  into  which  he  had  planned 
to  go,  and  that  if  he  tried  to  force  his  wtj 
througli  he  would  certainly  be  killed.  He  did 
not  have  to  force  his  way  throup:h,  however. 
but  went  through  practically  without  molesU- 
tion,  and  was  not  killed. 

Two  more  high  professional  honors  have  come 
to  Mr.  Parsons  within  a  few  years.  He  hii 
been  chosen  by  President  Roosevelt  as  one  of 
the  commission  to  build  the  Panama  Canal,  an 
undertaking':  which  attracts  the  interest  of  the 
whole  nation,  and  which  appeals  to  the  imagina* 
tion  of  the  entire  civilized  world.  Moreover. 
he  has  been  invited  by  the  British  Government 
to  become  a  member  of  a  commission  of  three 
to  examine  into  all  tlie  details  of  Ijondon  trafBc 
both  railway  service  and  underground  tranait, 
including  the  problems  of  vehicular  trafBc,  new 
and  widened  streets,  and  everything  relating 
thereto.  The  associates  of  Mr.  Parsons  upon 
this  commission  are  Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry  and 
Sir  Benjamin  Baker,  the  two  leading  engineen 
of  England.  So  far  as  is  known,  the  appoin^ 
ment  of  Mr.  Parsons  is  without  a  precedent,  for 
no  foreigner  has  ever  before  received  a  similar 
honor  from  the  British  Government. 

Mr.  Parsons  is  an  active  member  of  the  lead- 
ing engineering  societies,  both  in  this  country 
and  in  Euroj>e.  He  is  actively  interested  in  all 
that  affects  his  city,  his  State,  and  his  nation. 
He  is  a  valued  trustee  of  Columbia  University, 
and  serves  also  as  a  vestryman  of  Trinity 
Church.  Busy  as  ho  is,  he  finds  time  to  read 
and  to  retiect,  and  to  enjoy  the  society  of  hii 
fellows. 

If    the    youn^rt^r   men    of  to-day   are  casting 
about  for  careers  upon  which  to   model  their 
own,  they  will  not  go  far  amiss  if   they  ttodj 
the  lessons  of  Mr.  Parsons^  life,  which  ia  yolia  J 
Us  early  v^rinie.     Let  them  take  note  of  Hbm  % 
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'ort  spent  upon  laying  a  solid  foundation, 
ly  of  professional  knowledge,  but  of  lib- 
Iture.  Let  them  take  note  of  those  strong 
al  characteristics  which  led  Mr.  Parsons 
k  to  his  task  without  flinching  after  his 


mature  judgment  had  once  committed  him  to  it. 
Let  them  realize,  too,  that  the  most  truly  suc- 
cessful man  is  not  the  narrow  man,  but  the  man 
who  is  broad  enough  to  touch  life's  interests  at 
many  points. 


II.— DAVID  ROWLAND  FRANCIS. 


BY  FREDERICK  M.   CRUNDEN. 


■ 

lEN  any  great  achievement  meets  our 
eyes  or  comes  to  our  knowledge,  we  have 
'arrant  to  apply,  with  a  difference,  the  un- 
;  French  phrase  and  look  for  the  man.  The 
ana  Purchase  Exposition  stands  before  us 
of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  civilization 
)rld-wide  cooperation.  It  is  more  than  a 
)ne, — it  is  a  monument.  The  man  is  not 
seek.  As  I  said  in  a  Review  article 
Exposition  in  May,  1903:  "With  due 
to  all  the  other  men  who  have  helped  to 
the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  St. 
would  have  had  no  world's  fair  but  for 
Rowland  Francis.  .  .  .  There  is  no  other 
1  the  State  of  Missouri  who  has  the  rare 
lation  of  qualities  and  characteristics, 
al,  mental,  and  temperamental,  that  has 
i  Mr.  Francis  to  work  up  public  sentiment 
ring  to  his  support  a  large  body  of  able 
s,  to  secure  from  Congress  a  grant  of 
llion  dollars,  to  persuade  legislatures  and 
ce  commercial  bodies,  to  organize  the  ex- 
n  and  keep  in  touch  with  every  part  of  the 
stration,  and  finally  to  storm  the  palaces 
ope  and  capture  their  royal  occupants." 
5  so  many  Missourians,  Mr.  Francis  is  a 
f  Kentucky  and  a  grandson  of  Virginia," 
•estors  on  both  sides  being  among  the  pio- 
from  Virginia  who  cleared  the  forests  in 
:ky.  From  this  hardy  and  enterprising 
-y  he  received  the  magnificent  inheritance 
^  and  mind  which  has  enabled  him  to  win 
.nd  fortune  and  take  his  place  among  the 
nen  of  the  nation. 

860,  he  came  to  St.  Louis  from  his  birth- 
in  Richmond,  Ky.,  a  tall,  slender  strip- 
sixteen.  He  immediately  entered  Wash- 
University,  from  which  he  graduated  in 
After  five  years  of  clerkship  and  a  year 
)  of  junior  partnership,  he  founded  the 
Prancis  &  Bro.  Commission  Company,  in 
and  soon  became  known  as  one  of  the 
uccessful  business  men  and  astute  finan- 
1  St.  Louis.  In  1883,  he  was  elected  vice- 
mt,  and  the  next  year  president,  of  the 


Merchants*  Exchange,  and  in  1885  he  was  res- 
cued from  the  danger  of  becoming  merely  a 
money-maker  by  receiving  the  Democratic  nom- 
ination for  the  mayoralty.  He  served  in  this 
office  till  1889,  giving  his  time  almost  wholly  to 
his  public  duties,  and  through  his  financial  tal- 
ents securing  to  the  city  the  most  substantial 
benefits.  At  the  close  of  his  mayoral  term,  he 
was  elected  governor,  which  office  he  filled  for 
four  years  with  dignity  and  distinction.  He 
then  returned  to  business  life,  till  he  was  called 
to  fill  the  post  of  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for 
the  last  half-year  of  Cleveland's  seoond  term. 
In  1876,  he  married  Miss  Jennie  Perry,  daugh- 
ter of  John  D.  Perry.  They  have  six  children, 
all  boys,  two  of  whom  are  married  and  members 
of  the  D.  R.  Francis  &  Bro.  Commission  Com- 
pany. 

When  the  Committee  of  Fifty,  appointed  to 
determine  the  most  appropriate  form  of  cele- 
brating the  Louisiana  Purchase,  decided  on  a 
world's  fair,  every  one  in  the  committee  and  in 
the  community  turned  to  Francis  as  the  natural, 
tho  inevitable,  head  of  the  great  undertaking. 
Only  a  man  of  supreme  ability  could  have  pushed 
the  enterprise  through  its  initial  stages,  the  leg- 
islative and  subscription  period ;  and  only  a 
man  of  indomitable  will  and  energy  would  have 
persisted  in  the  face  of  obstacles  that  confronted 
the  project  at  the  outset. 

Immediately  upon  his  acceptance  of  the  presi- 
dency, he  arranged  for  the  care  of  his  private 
affairs  by  bis  brother  and  sons  ;  and  from  that 
time  on  he  has  devoted  his  extraordinary  powers 
of  body  and  mind  to  the  promotion  and  man- 
agement of  the  exposition.  In  the  beginning, 
liis  friends  looked  with  concern  on  his  prodigious 
expenditure  of  energy,  and  feared  that  he  might 
not  live  through  tlie  three  years.  It  was  thought 
that  if  the  work  didn't  kill  him,  the  daily  and 
nightly  dining  and  wining  would  ;  but  gradually 
all  apprehension  was  allayed  as  he  turned  up 
each  morning  with  bright  eye  and  ruddy  cheek 
and  ready  smile,  as  eager  for  the  dvj'^  x^Jix^.  ^'s.  ^ 
Kentucky  colt.     Axv^  ^\i^\,  txslX^^  V^  \ikaa*  >o»^^ 
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to  the  oars  he  felt  the  boat  bound  beneath  him. 
If  the  spontaneity  of  effort  that  springs  from  a 
vigorous  physique  animated  by  an  intense  pur- 
pose ever  flagged  from  fatigue,  it  was  spurred 
anew  by  the  joy  of  triumph.  If  the  powers  that 
stood  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day  ever  fal- 
tered, the  reserves  came  to  the  rescue  and  all 
inarched  forward  with  fresh  courage  and  energy, 
inspired  by  the  thought  that  the  work  they  were 
engaged  in  was  one  of  world-wide  importance 
and  lasting  influence,  that  its  results  would  not 
end  with  the  disappearance  of  the  gorgeous 
pageant  it  had  created,  but  would  endure  in  a 
better  taste  in  art,  a  higher  ideal  of  civic  and 
domestic  life  througliout  a  vast  region  of  this 
country, — in  the  promotion  of  peace  and  the 
growth  of  mutual  respect  and  fraternal  feeling 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

This  herculean  labor  of  Mr.  Francis  has 
brought  to  him  a  bountiful  return.  Merely  the 
pride  and  joy  of  achievement  would  have  been 
sufiicient  reward  ;  but  this  is  not  by  any  means 
the  sole  or  the  chief  recompense.  AVhen  Mr. 
Francis  assumed  the  task  he  has  performed  with 
such  ability  and  success,  he  was  already  a  dis- 
tinguished man,  a  man  of  wealth,  a  man  of 
affairs,  one  who  had  held  high  official  positions. 
His  experience  in  public  life  had  made  him  a 
good  speaker  ;  he  knew  everybody  in  Missouri, 
and  had  a  large  acquaintance  among  prominent 
men  all  over  the  country.  These  three  years 
have  greatly  developed  his  powers  and  enor- 
mously enhanced  his  reputation.  As  an  execu- 
tive, he  has  been  chief  among  a  score  of  able 
chiefs  ;  as  a  man  of  affairs,  he  has  had  the  im- 
mediate direction  of  undertakings  on  an  immense 
scale,  and  has  dealt  with  millions  as  he  formerly 
did  with  thousands  ;  the  multiplicity  of  interests 
that  have  come  before  him  in  the  creation  of  the 
fair  and  in  the  reception  of  its  visitors  has  added 
greatly  to  his  stock  of  information  ;  constant 
practice  has  developed  a  good  speaker  into  an 
accomplished  orator,  well  informed,  ready,  grace- 
ful, and  forceful ;  finally,  his  fame  has  gone  forth 
to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  world  ;  he  has  met 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions  many  of 
the  great  of  the  nations,  and  in  few  cases  did  he 
have  to  look  up. 

If  space  permitted,  I  should  like  to  dwell  on  a 
few  striking  incidents  of  Mr.  Francis'  career, — as 
his  appearance  at  the  centennial  anniversary  of 
Washington's  inauguration,  where,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  strangers,  he  presented  the 
finest  figure  in  the  cavalcade  of  governors  and 
generals,  and  his  interview  with  Wilhelm  II., 
which  secured  from  the  Emperor  the  promise  of 
the  magnificent  exhibit  that  Germany  has  made 
at  the  world's  fair.      His  climax  up  to  the  pres- 


ent (there  are  higher  eminences  ahead)  was,  I 
should  say,  his  presidency  at  the  farewell  ban- 
quet to  the  International  Congress  of  Arts  and 
Science,  on  the  night  of  October  22.  In  the 
grand  banqueting  hall  were  seated  hundreds  of 
learned  and  famous  men  from  all  the  civilized 
nations.  While  each  of  these  men  knew  more 
about  his  specialty  than  the  chairman, — in  some 
cases,  more  than  any  one  else  in  the  world, — 
each  recognized  in  Mr.  Francis  a  savant  in  the 
greatest  of  all  sciences — knowledge  of  mankind. 
These  men  of  science  found  in  him  an  intellect 
of  quick  comprehension  and  broad  grasp  ;  they 
bowed  before  him  and  yielded  to  him  their  ad- 
miration as  a  *'  master"  of  men. 

Napoleon  said  that  the  secret  of  conquest 
was  to  have  a  larger  force  than  your  opponent 
at  the  point  of  conflict.  Some  men  have  large 
intellectual  forces,  but  they  are  slow  in  bring- 
ing-them  into  action.  The  cause  of  Mr.  Francis' 
success  is  the  fact  that  he  not  only  has  a  mag- 
nificent mental  armament,  but  it  is  always  in 
order  and  on  the  spot  when  it  is  wanted.  He 
wins  victory  before  his  enemy  can  unlimber 
his  guns. 

Mr.  Francis  is  a  man  of  fine  appearance  and 
commanding  presence,  six  feet  in  stature,  broad- 
shouldered  and  deep-chested.  A  clear,  keen 
blue  eye,  a  broad  and  high  forehead,  a  decided 
chin  with  a  marked  indentation  suggesting  a 
lovely  dimple  of  infancy,  and  a  square,  power- 
ful jaw,  make  up  a  striking  physiognomy, — a 
countenance  always  keen  and  alert,  an  eye  that 
never  misses  anything  it  wants  to  see,  an  out- 
spoken, hearty  manner,  an  expression,  ordi- 
narily, of  frank  cordiality,  but  with  immeasur- 
able reserves  that  may  make  it,  upon  occasion, 
as  grim  as  war.  A  man  at  home  in  all  kinds  of 
company,  a  notable  "  mixer,"  at  once  winning, 
persuasive,  and  masterful, — persuading  by  ready 
wit  and  clear-cut  argument,  winning  by  his 
magnetic  manner,  and  compelling  by  his  will 
and  the  power  of  his  personality. 

He  is  about  to  make  the  tour  of  the  world,  to  re- 
turn the  visits  paid  on  his  invitation  by  the  nations 
of  the  earth  to  the  United  States  and  to  the  city  of 
St.  Louis.  What  could  be  a  more  appropriate 
sequel  to  the  latest  chapter  in  his  career  ?  And 
what  traveler  ever  started  out  with  such  assur- 
ance of  a  hearty  welcome  throughout  his  cir- 
cuit !  In  every  country  of  the  globe,  from  sav- 
agery to  the  highest  civilization,  he  will  meet 
men  who  have  been  his  guests,  who  have  shared 
his  hospitality  as  president  of  the  exposition, 
who  have  enjoyed  his  cordial  smile  and  his 
hearty  hand-shake,  and  they  will  give  him  a  wel- 
come such  as  no  AmericwiL  V^^  'es«t  xsi^^^s^v^'^^ 
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III.— GEORGE  B-  CORTELYOU. 


BY  LOUIS  A.  COOLIDGE. 


IT  is  acknowledged  at  the  outset  that  this  is 
a  eulogistic  article.  Nothing  else  could  be 
written  by  one  who  has  been  closely  associated 
with  Chairman  Cortelyou  during  the  trying  days 
of  the  campaign  which  has  just  closed.  There 
could  be  no  finer  test  of  the  quality  of  the  man 
than  that  to  which  he  has  been  subjected  during 
the  last  three  months,  and  that  he  has  stood  the 
test  is  an  achievement  worth  while. 

When  Mr.  Cortelyou's  selection  to  be  chair- 
man of  the  National  Committee  was  first  an- 
notinced,  some  of  the  old  party  managers  were 
inclined  to  criticise  the  President  for  placing  the 
responsibilities  of  the  campaign  upon  inexperi- 
enced shoulders.  It  was  said  by  some  that  J^he 
appointment  meant  that  the  President  was  to  be 
his  own  campaign  manager,  and  that  Mr.  Cer^- 
you  was  simply  to  act  as  his  representative  at 
headquarters  ;  by  others,  that  we  were  to  have 
an  exhibition  of  amateur  politics,  with  the  nat- 
ural result.  Mr.  Cortelyou  had  not  been  a  week 
in  place  before  those  who  had  been  most  free  to 
criticise  were  equally  free  to  praise.  He  became 
the  master  of  the  situation  quietly  but  instantly. 
The  leaders  whom  he  chose  to  be  associated  with 
him  in  the  management  of  the  campaign  fell 
easily  and  willingly  into  complete  harmony  with 
his  views,  and  they  worked  with  him  zealously 
and  approvingly  until  the  end. 

If  I  were  asked  what  was  Mr.  Gortelyou's 
most  marked  characteristic,  I  should  say  :  Com-, 
plete  mastery  of  self.  There  was  never  a  mo- 
ment during  the  campaign  when  he  seemed  in 
any  way  discomposed  by  the  developments  of 
the  day.  It  was  as  if  he  had  foreseen  every 
contingency  and  had  prepared  himself  in  ad- 
vance to  meet  it.  Nothing  could  take  him  by 
surprise  or  throw  him  off  his  balance.  His 
self-restraint  was  shown  most  strikingly  in  the 
last  days  of  the  campaign,  when  the  Democratic 
candidate  adopted  as  his  own  the  irresponsible 
charges  of  yellow  newspapers  and  muddied  the 
political  waters  with  assertions  regarding  the 
President  and  the  chairman  of  the  National 
Committee  which  were  infamous  if  true,  and 
which,  if  not  true,  were  discreditable  to  those 
who  made  them.  The  offenses  charged  were  so 
entirely  foreign  to  the  character  of  the  two  men 
involved  that  they  aroused  hot  indignation 
among  their  friends  and  advisers.  Chairman 
Cortelyou  was  urged  strongly  by  some  of  those 
who   stood  highest   in   the  party  to  deny  the 

rgea  and  denounce  them. 


It  was  a  sore  temptation  for  one  whose  first 
purpose  throughout  the  campaign  had  been  to 
carry  on  a  clean  fight,  but  he  was  wiser  than 
those  who  pressed  him.  He  counted  securely  on 
the  native  good  sense  of  the  American  people, 
and  on  their  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  the 
President  and  himself.     And  he  was  right. 

There  has  never  been  a  chairman  of  a  national 
committee  who  kept  so  closely  in  touch  with 
the  innumerable  details  of  the  campaign.  There 
was  no  portion  of  the  field  in  the  States  sup- 
posed to  be  doubtful,  no  matter  how  smaU, 
upon  which  he  did  not  have  his  eye,  and  con- 
cerning the  conditions  in  which  he  was  not 
familiar.  He  relied  chiefly  upon  his  own 
sources  of  information,  and  there  was  never  a 
lime,  even  when  the  wildest  claims  were  put 
out  with  apparent  confidence  from  Democratic 
headquarters,  and  when  Democratic  newspapen 
were  publishing  extraordinary  polls,  that  he  wis 
betrayed  into  a  serious  doubt  as  to  the  resulL 
When  the  result  came,  he  received  it  as  imper- 
turbably  as  he  had  received  every  other  an- 
nouncement during  the  campaign,  and  witbont 
delay  prepared  to  adjust  himself  to  the  nev 
responsibilities  inevitable  to  success. 

Another  striking  quality  of  Chairman  Coitri- 
you  is  his  capacity  for  long  •  sustained  effort 
Four  years  ago,  Chairman  Hanna  spent  com- 
paratively little  time  at  headquarters,  and  m- 
signed  the  details  of  correspondence  and  of  a^ 
tive  management  to  others.  It  can  be  said  of 
Chairman  Cortelyou  literally  that  from  the  day 
of  his  appointment  up  to  the  day  of  election  ht 
devoted  every  waking  hour  to  the  active  worl 
of  the  campaign.  He  would  keep  at  work  eveiy 
morning  until  2  or  3  o'clock,  and  would  be  at  it 
again  as  soon  as  he  had  breakfasted.  He  hsd 
no  form  of  recreation,  accepted  no  invitatkmir 
no  matter  how  attractive,  and  allowed  nothing 
to  divert  him,  even  for  a  moment,  from  the  ex- 
acting work  he  had  in  hand. 

Above  all  things,  Chairman  Cortelyou  insisted 
that  the  campaign  should  be  conducted  on  a  higii 
plane,  and  that  nothing  be  done  by  anybody 
connected  with  the  committee  which  would  not 
safely  bear  the  light  of  day.  He  accomplished, 
probably,  what  has  never  before  been  acoooh 
plished  in  American  politics, — conducted  a  cam- 
paign for  tlie  Presidency  without  making  a  «•• 
gle  pledge  or  promise  to  anybody  as  to  the  couie* 
of  the  administration  either  in  regard  to  appoint* 
ments  to  office  or  to  carrying  out  a  policj.    Ke 
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r  was  writti'n  from  headqu&rtflre  by  anybody 
epted  witli  thu  committee  which  could  not  be 
ished  witliiiut  I'mharrassment ;  no  arrange- 
,  was  entered  into  wliich  would  have  brought 
edit  to  the  coinniittee  if  it  liad  been  known, 
campaign  was  bo  cli>an  and  straightforward 
the  op])OBition  were  befuddled  by  that  very 
mstani'e.  It  was  a  situation  so  entirely  dif- 
it  from  any  with  whicli  thi'y  were  familiar 
they  were  constantly  suspoctinR  combina- 
which  were  never  even  supKesti'd,  and  for 
h  there  could  have  bi;eu  no  need.  It  was 
rman  Cortelyou's  determination  that  Pres- 


ident Roosevelt's  election  should  come  to  him 
without  the  smirch  of  a  questionable  transaction 
at  any  stage  of  the  campaign.  He  succeeded  far 
beyond  what  he  dared  to  hope,  and  in  doing  so 
he  has  set  a  new  mark  for  the  conduct  of  na- 
tional campaigns  hereafter. 

ForcefulnesB,  tact,  high  purpose, — these  aie 
the  qualities  that  have  made  Chairman  Cortel- 
you  at  forty-two  what  lie  is  to-day,  a  recog- 
nized leader  of  tlie  Republican  party,  a  hope 
and  assurance  to  those  who  look  for  honesty, 
cleanliness,  Tranknees,  and  fair  dealing  in  our 
national  politics. 
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IV.— WILLIAM  L.  DOU(tLAS. 


BY    H.    I,.   WOOD. 


As  the  magnet  dnwa  steel  and  holds  fast 
therefo,  bo  has  Governor-elect  William  L. 
Douglas  brought  to  himBelf  the  majority  vote  of 
the  State  of  Massachusetts.  A  State  whose  Rc- 
pnbhcanism  is  so  pronounced  as  to  be  proverbial 
tbroughout  the  United  States  turned  in  a  day 
and  gave  to  a  Democratic  candidate  for  gov- 
ernor a  majority  exceeding  by  nearly  one  thou 
■and  votes  that  received  by  a  Republican  last 
year.  It  was  a  change  that  stunned  the  Repub- 
licans, who  had  given  credence  of  such  a  result 
wither  to  W.  L.  Douglaa  nor  to  any  other  man. 


It  was  a  breaking  of  political  tradition  ^tf 
hardly  bei'n  given  place  among  the  poMM 
by  Rppuljlican  leaders.  There  vas  not 
Bwoep  of  ftiithusiaBin  which  would  give  jil 
of  BO  marked  a  triumph,  and  the  eleeticwi 
turn,  in  the  quiet  ballot  war,  came  mon 
shock,  tu  the  unauepecting,  Significaaea  tea 
in  the  realization  that  the  benefit  ttconuM  I 
this  overturn  all  came  to  the  govBTDor^lad 
was  the  victory  of  a  man,  not  of  %  pu^. 
in  the  eanie  ballot-boxes  where 
votes    that    gavH    Mr.    Douglas    « 
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36,000  was  found  for  Theodore  Roosevelt,  the 
Republican  Presidential  candidate,  a  plurality 
of  89,000  votes.  This  diversity  is  the  remark- 
able feature  of  the  election,  and  Mr.  Douglas 
occupies  a  resultant  position  that  is  unique,  for 
it  is  doubtful  if  there  is  another  man  in  the  old 
Bay  State  today  who  could  have  won  a  like 
triumph. 

While  there  were  issues  in  the  campaign  which 
worked  toward  the  success  of  Mr.  Douglas,  it  is 
to  the  power  of  a  personality  that  touched  the 
people  and  brought  from  all  classes  a  support 
that  was  phenomenal  that  his  election  is  primarily 
due.  The  Canadian  reciprocity  issue,  which  Mr. 
Douglas  made  his  campaign  theme,  had  some- 
what to  do  with  his  selection.  So  did  the  labor 
agitation  against  Governor  Bates,  the  Republican 
candidate,  for  his  veto  of  the  so-called  "over-" 
time  "  bill.  But  neither  of  these  were  suflBcient 
of  themselves  to  bring  to  Mr.  Douglas  those 
thousands  of  Republican  votes  which  placed  him 
aV^ove  liigh- water  mark  in  the  result.  Rather 
was  it  the  widespread  knowledge  of  the  man 
himself,  and  of  his  life  and  character.  There  is 
in  human  nature  a  liking  for  a  "man,"  used  in 
tliat  sense  which  is  most  comprehensive,  with  a 
coupling  of  true  qualities  of  integrity  and  justice 
t(jward  all.  There  is  a  love  of  the  plain,  demo- 
cratic, and  everyday  sort  of  citizen  whose  life- 
record  has  demonstrated  these  sterling  qualities, 
and  in  Mr.  Douglas  the  voters  of  the  State  found 
such  a  candidate. 

The  birthplace  of  Mr.  Douglas  was  in  his- 
toric Plymouth,  Mass.  It  was  on  August  22, 
1845,  that  he  was  born,  and  his  early  years  were 
spent  on  one  of  the  small  and  barren  farms  of  the 
southern  section  of  that  town.  When  the  boy 
was  hut  five  years  of  age,  his  father  died  at  sea, 
f.nd  two  years  lafer,  his  mother  being  unable  to 
support  him,  he  was  given  into  the  care  of  his 
uncle  under  an  apprenticeship,  to  learn  the  trade 
of  shoemaking.  This  apprenticeship  lasted  un- 
til he  was  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  when  he 
graduated  from  his  uncle'slittle  shop  he  was  a  full- 
fledged  shoemaker,  and  was  accounted  a  particu- 
larly good  one.  A  year  before  he  left  his  uncle, 
it  is  told  that  he  was  able  to  build  a  complete 
pair  of  brogans  such  as  were  worn  at  that  time. 
During  this  time,  he  assisted,  when  he  could,  in 
the  support  of  his  mother  and  the  other  children 
of  the  family,  and  many  a  small  sum  from  the 
apprentice,  secured  here  or  there,  found  its  way 
into  the  hands  of  the  mother.  When  sixteen 
years  of  age,  he  went  to  South  Braintree,  and 
was  for  three  years  with  Ansel  Thayer,  where 
he  learned  to  bottom  shoes.  With  a  love  of  ad- 
venture that  comes  to  one  naturally  at  that  age, 
he  determined  to  make  his  way  West,  and  in 


1864,  with  the  fever  strong  upon  him,  bade 
good-bye  to  his  friends  of  the  East  and  started 
for  Colorado.  Those  were  the  days  of  toilsome 
journeys  across  the  Western  plains,  and  from  Ne- 
braska to  Denver,  a  distance  of  six  hundred  and 
fifty  miles,  the  young  man  trudged  beside  a 
prairie  schooner,  driving  the  four-ox  team.  He 
rounded  out  his  trade  by  serving  a  further  ap- 
prenticeship in  Colorado  with  a  custom  shoe- 
maker, and  then,  in  company  with  Albert  Stud- 
ley,  of  Scituate,  Mass.,  conducted  a  custom  boot 
and  shoe  store  at  Golden  City,  Colo.  Three 
years  of  Western  life  was  suflBcient  for  the  young 
man,  and  returning  to  his  native  town  of  Plym- 
outh, in  1867,  he  spent  the  next  three  years 
working  at  his  trade. 

A  characte^ristic  of  Mr.  Douglas  is  a  deter- 
mination to  progress  that  balks  at  no  difficulty, 
and  this  was  exemplified  when,  having  noticed 
the  development  of  Brockton  as  a  shoe-manu- 
facturing center,  he  went  there  in  1870  and 
secured  employment  as  superintendent  of  the 
factory  of  Porter  &  South  worth.  This  position 
he  retained  until  1875,  when  the  firm  failed, 
and  thereafter  he  continued  for  a  time  with 
their  successors.  With  a  capital  of  $875,  saved 
from  his  earnings  in  the  shoe  shop,  Mr.  Douglas 
began  manufacturing  shoes  on  his  own  account 
in  1876,  commencing  in  one  large  room,  and  from 
that  small  start  he  has  built  up  a  business  which 
id  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  Nearly 
three  thousand  employees  are  on  his  payroll. 

Above  the  medium  height,  with  a  well-filled 
frame,  Mr.  Douglas  has  a  presence  that  is  com- 
manding, yet  not  forbidding.  The  face  is  full 
and  smooth,  bearing  the  passage  of  time  easily. 
The  forehead  is  high,  above  the  steel-blue  eyes, 
and  the  head  is  bald,  with  close-cut  gray  hair 
about  the  lower  part,  and  the  governor-elect  wears 
a  full  gray  mustache.  The  face,  the  figure,  im- 
press one  and  beget  a  second  look  as  he  passes  on 
the  street.  Late  years  have  brought  a  noticeable 
stoop  to  the  once  erect  figure,  but  his  step  is  as 
elastic  and  the  virility  of  the  man  is  as  pronounced 
as  that  of  many  who  are  younger  in  years. 

Mr.  Douglas  will  carry  to  the  State  House 
an  ability  that  is  one  great  essential  to  every 
business  success,  and  that  has  been  largely  in- 
strumental in  the  upbuilding  of  his  private 
interests.  It  is  an  ability  to  read  men  and  to 
select  those  best  fitted  to  carry  out  his  wishes, 
with  an  interest  close  to  his  own  in  their  accom- 
plishment. He  has  the  faculty  of  getting  men 
who  feel  an  interest  in  their  work  that  is  akin 
to  his.  With  this  ability  utilized  in  the  selec- 
tion of  his  advisers  in  the  administration  of 
State  affairs,  his  rule  as  governor  of  Massachu- 
setts is  promising  of  marked  «vvr,^'k«r». 
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viiT  kbrittd  for  reui 

•■i-r      A  t>!-M't  Skf^rk 


(A  sn-iit  from  tliu  play  nt  ■■  Hiawatha."  as  preaented  at  Deshtirata,  on  the  ahtire  of  Lake  Huron.) 

AWATHA."  AS  THE  OJIBWAYS  INTERPRET  IT. 

BY   WII.MAM  C.    F.nCAR. 

HARAT^i,  Ontario,  is  a.  little  village  on  vas  that  in  its  cnnstruction  the  (Ireal  Spirit  has 

hiM'aiiailian  I'acific  Hailway,  a  short  die-  nperated  ratlier   too  plainly  tlinnigii  thfs  hand 

■'im  >^ault  StP.  Marie.    Ilore  the  tJjibway  <it  tlie  native  carpenter. 

.  acirHially  jn'odu.-o  th.'ir  play  of   "Ilia-  If,  however,  the  visitor  b.^   willing  to  disre- 

liuriii;;  tin'  pleasant  months  of  summer,  gard  the    tittering   whispers    of    an    irreverent 

II!  go  tliillier  in  a  ciitical  spirit,  he  will  ainiience,  and    to  jwss  over  as  inconsequential 

iscovcr  aiiijilc  opportunity  for  fault-find-  the   numerous  imperfections   in  stagi^  iiianagit- 

.1  may   return  wlivnce  he  came  without  ment, — if,  inst«ad  of  making  note  of  all  these 

derived    viTy  much    pleasure  from  the  trivialities,  he  will  look  toward  the  noble  bacfc- 

mnci'.      If  it  |ilf'iise  hiirL  to  do  so.  he  may  ground  of  the  stage,  with  its  wide  stn-tch  of 

:it  the  liri'  on  llie  island  stage  is  kindled  dei'p,  sunshiny  lake  terminating  in  the  islands, 

[IS  iif  the  ordinary  sulphur  match  of  com-  rocky  based  and  verdure  crowned,  which  gem 

jind  tliat  till'  iron   ]>ot  swinging  above  it  the  bosom  of  the  Ueorgian  Bay,    retaining    in 

iibviinisly  from    I  lie   village    store.     As  his    ears,    to    the    exehisiou    of   all    e.\traneons 

l.n.  very  eiei-t  iind  stalwart,  brave  in  his  sounds,  the  melancholy  refrain  of  the  chorus  set 

tf-ly  lieadi'd  giiriiienls,  with  his  liandsonie  up  by  the  tribe  as  its  canoes  circle  tin-  stage,  it 

heiiUdresK    riiii-hing    down    his    sinewy  will  be  strange  if  he  does  not  carry  away  some 

sks  ihe  pretty  iiiid  d ure  Miini<-lii<liii  to  haunting  memories  which  will  return  afteriiiany 

iride,  at  the  wiu'Wiiiii  .d  the  aiicii-nt  .In.,..  days    with    singular    insisti-nce  and   sweetness, 

tin-  ev--  slioiiid   !«■  krpt  .-losidv  upon  the  bringing  back  with  them  the  odor  of  the  wihler- 

otlR-rwi,s..,,,Lit..r  the- tail -..fit.  mav  he  ness  and  fragments  of  hidf-ivniembered  chants 

.-  cook   1. 1'  Uie  hotel.  iiL  his  wljite  ajiron  e.dioing  from  woo.led  hills  over  still  and  shining 


ner.  partici- 

At    Uist.   the   charm   of  tliis   Indian   play  is 

Again,  the 

elusive-  and  subtle,  but  it  is  there  for  those  who 

■  I';/.-- !<:■■„.■,■.■, 

seek   it,  an.I  who,  by  a  little  experience,  learn 

i  friends,  is 

just  when  to  be  deaf  and  unseeing,  what  is  besl, 

ecu   shrubs, 

tn  ignore,  and  how  to  avoid  sundry  ..btrnaive  in- 

r  Mack  can- 

tevniptions  to   tU*;  \«-^i<;iA  e'i\\.vj\tift"«<-  «V  '0,.\\'*.^ 
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original  drama.  To  do  tliig  a  little  practice  is 
necnssary,  but  in  the  end  it  is  worth  the  while. 

If  one  Bhoulil  chan't.'  to  come  to  Dcsbarat?, 
not  when  the  garish  lifcht  of  day  exposes  all  itM 
shortcoiiiings  witli  pitiless  exaetuess.  but  on  a 
Eummer's  niKht,  with  the  moon  elimbing  up  lie 
hind  the  islands,  he  woiiM  approach  the  scene 
in  the  ideal  way.  Leaving  the  station,  he  wuuM 
take  his  way  to  the  straight,  narrow  river 
flowing  butween  banks  of  fragrant  nishea  into 
thi'  gn«t  lake.  I><iwn  this  stn^am.  canoe  carried, 
lie  should  proceed  to  the  spot  where  the  Indian 
tepees  make  a  semicircle  on  the  hillside — tlie 
old,  old  camping  place  of  the  Ojibwaya.  After 
he  has  sought  rest  in  the  snug,  clean  inn.  weary 
from  t!)e  day's  journey,  he  may  be  so  fortunate 
as  to  hear  the  Indians,  in  the  grove  back  ot  his 
lodge,  singing  tlieir  own  songs  in  thi-ir  own  way. 
as  they  sit  before  their  wigwams  in  the  moon 
light.  It  soiiietitries  happens  thus,  and  with  such 
a  lullaby  the  most  unimaginative  may  easily 
find  himself  ainking  to  sleep  with  strange  vtaions 
of  the  original  Americans  and  their  pagan  wood- 
land rites  passing  through  his  drowsy  mind. 

In  the  afternoon,  about  the  I'irdinary  matinee 
time,  wild  who<ips  are  heard  from  the  direction 
of  the  lakeside,  not  far  from — in  (act,  much 
too  near — th''  hotel.  This  is  a  signal  that  llic 
show  is  about  to  begin.  The  audii'nce.  usually 
a  small  one,  straggles  up  the  hill,  buys  ticki-ts 
from  the  whiti.'  man  near  the  gate,  and  enters 


the    tnclosiire 
resplendent  i 

tickets  and  a 


ind  the 


purchai 
d..np  li; 

farther 


best  seat 


Here  an  Indian,  in  full 
skins  and  feathers,  take 
s  as  usher.  An  extra  cbs 
■ed  seats,  which  are  rude  ht 
protected  from  the  lieat  t 
!den  snnimer  showers.  A  • 
iiule  as  liberally  us  possible  to  tl 
of  th<>  com]>any  should  move  o 
the  higher  priced  ticket,  but  b 
duty  by  the  treasurer,  be  should 
cape  from  the  inclosure  and  occuf 
ind  of  a  certain  weather-beaten  ol 
es  just  outside.  Here  he  may  e 
Is  of  the  audience  and  enjo 
in  peace.  This  is  undoubtedly 
the  house,  "  with  the  blue  do 
heaven  for  its  ceiling  and  the  pebbles  c 
lieacli  (or  its  carpet. 

Mr.    Ij.    I).    .Armstrong,   who    has   spei 

summers  for  many  years  on  an  island  cloi 

is  responsible  for  the  production  of  the  p 

■•  Hiawatha."     Ten  years  ago,  he  was  tra' 

in  an  o|>en  boat  along  the  north  shore  of 

Hurcn,  nearly  thirty  miles  from  Sault  Ste.  I 

As  night  fell,  he  caine  upon  a  group  of  is 

and  pitched  his  camp  on  one  of  thvm. 

he  awcike  the  next  morning,  he  found  thi 

covered  with  canoes,  and  looking  across  1 

mainland,   discovered    it  to     be     the     can 

ground  of  a  tribe  of  Indians.      He  bcoaii 

<jiiuitit>'<l  with  the  natives andfound  them  t 

disposed.      Later,     he 

himself  a  shelter  on  t 

and,  and    invited    the 

ways  to  visit  him.      H 

their  confidence   and 

will,  and  in   the    coui 

many     long     and     fri 

talks,   learned     that    t 

gend  of  Hiawatha  wi 

uiifiimiliar     to     them. 

read    parts  of  Longfe 

pucm  to  his  red  giiesti 

they  verified    and  con 

it.      He  tht^n   underto 

obtain   the    Indian    vi 

of  the  story,    and    in 

after  |*tieiit  e/Tort  and 

tact,   he    linally    succt 

ilewas surprised  tofin 

I'luse  a  similarity  exist 

iw.-eu    Longfellow's 

jiret&tion  and  tho  legei 

lore   of   the   Indians 

Out  of  this  acquaio 
grew  the  idea    of    pi 

IS  TMR  T'l.iY.  "Hiawatha,"   and    iti 
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tation  was  given  in 
beFore  memberB  of 
mgfellow  family,  who 
ince  testified  to  their 
nent  of  the  event, 
then,  Mr.  Armstrong 
cceeded  in  elaliorat- 
e  play  Bomewhat,  but 
iians  are  loath  to  de- 
!rom  their  own  no- 
and  resent  innova- 
f  any  kind.  There  are 
1  additional  scenes  in 
/All's  history  which 
perhaps  be  given  with 
int  dramatic  and  mu- 
jffect,  but  tiie  actors 
B  to  present  thom. 
alarly  and  emphatic- 
bey  refuse  to  portray 
reat  famine  and  the 
of  Minnehaha,  nor  will 
ing  her  death  chant, 
naintain  that  the  coB- 
daaces,  and  songs  of 
ly  as  it  is  now  given 
irrect.  and  any  BOg 
ns  to  alter  them  in 
ightest  particular  are 
arded.  1 1  is  clear  that 
dians  give  their  own 
fetation  of  the  Hia- 
legend.  and  they  cer- 
go  about  it  in  a  seri- 
id  conscientious  way. 
mony  with  this  spirit, 
ay  take  it  or  leave  it, 
syond  certain  Umita- 

detertiiinedby.theln-  snowiiro  (a  fcupBloodbd  oiibwat)  a 

thetiisolvca,  it  is  im- 

lo  to  extend  or  vary  the  play,  altbongb,  The  scenery  surrounding  this  little  stage  !• 
ear,  the  demands  of  the  gallery  have  been  the  ra<M  magnificent  of  any  theater  on  tbe  con^ 
y  IMu-I'id-  Kevins  to  the  extent  of  inter-  tment,  its  background  being  the  rocky  isianda 
ig a  iiiodcin  laugiiingBong,  translated  into  of  the  Georgian  Bay.  These  nae  steep  and 
1,  an  innovation  that  is  far  from  com-  olear-cnt  from  the  edge  of  the  shining  waters, 
ilik'.  ,  And  are  covered  with   brilliant  fobage.     Bold- 

:  audiloiium  m  a  natural  amphitheater  on  featured  and  picturesque,  these  islands,  in  their 
lore  ;  the  siag^,  a  small  artificial  island,  strong  coloring,  stand  as  if  they  had  been  pre- 
ahundred  ft-et  distant,  atoneend  of  which  pared  for  the  use  of  some  mighty  prohiBtoric 
the  lodge  ami  wigwam  of  Xokomis.  A  scene-shifter,  and  are  far  more  artificial  in  ap- 
ranches  of  trees  are  placed  at  intervals  pearance  than  the  wooden  cliff  which  the  In- 
the  baik  of  liie  stage.  To  the  left,  on  the  dianB  themselves  have  made.  This  beautiful 
ind,  a  vi'ry  good  imitation  of  a  cliff  has  spot  has  for  generations  been  the  c&mpiug- 
constructed.  1'hie  is  covered  with  d^rk  ground  of  the  Oj^ibways,  and  is,  therefore,  most 
i.  and  is  eii  Ttiaske<l  bi-hin<l  pine  trees,  vines,  appropriate  for  the'  purpose  they  have  now  put 
irubs  that  it  appears  to  be  a  natural  prom-  it  to.  Back  of  the  stand  where  the  spectators 
r,  towering  far  al.ove  the  audience,  and  sit  rises  a  gentle  slope,  crowned  by  a  semici.i:ci«. 
inging  at  Its  peak  the  deep  water  of  the  lake,      of    tepees.     All   ttvw,  ou  «.  V»iw  wasKinfex  n.\'v»i- 
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I,;av.  "  ti,;,rrii-.l.    I.iii.    i«sr    ttitJlrr    .}/.„„. l..,/..,\ 

is.-  <h:i  ;■  •i.hrhr :  iii'-lii.i.-» //»i" -.//,«,  .l/.»  Hl...\vujii.  .'X  |..-n.Ti.-."  I  ti...i'r'ifoiiri.nviiij 

ft./,.-*..,,  f.i^l':!.  K-r.v.  .    ri..l....l...~.  I.:,-..  Sul.:.  Kri-l..iil,.'I..T..li.'|".iin.v:'.  Tlicmimio 

«..-,tl..-.l,,.-..  .l/.a./.!.ii.ls.,jj,i-..f  ili.'r..iii..rrliin-  l:.ii..ii  -i  1 1 :.... ■.„)..,-.  iir.' i,i,s  i-.-iiliz«.l  ir 

«.-i-M    :..     I.M,-f.  .!..■*■■>■     )...,.ii,.       |jM'lu,l„,ir    i,|„.  r..wriil  itM'i.lwil  ii  vi-rvti.Mriij.pi-..aohto 

1*1.......  fti,.j  t-.v.,-,...ll  1...VV  fil.'.iJl  f..rrv.isiiiillv  ;..^l,..ti-.VIi.-tt  Iji,,.  t-.L!  ii.     T!,.- mclorn 

t«k.-i*;!     ,.  r;..-   |.i-....-jji:.ti..i,.       .\   ,-,,i,^,.i,.Mti. .lis  iii..iirw    Ht.r.-n-iy    f.T    tl,.;    Wt    .I//..W 

fi'Uv.ty   I.,    tiii-    lii'ii:i;i-    '.wri  ■■..tirr|.|.i..ri   ..f   ihc  lii.s  i,nii-r  liii^  i^ivni  u.  Jilw  j.ciitiK,  this  Vfi 

vari'...--    ].ai-|.-  .Jj-liri:;iii-li.s   IJii-  :i<'lii]^.  wliii'li  is  iLiK-ln.ly  jiii.i  |.:it)i.;Ur>  i|inililv  wliicli  U  V( 

.,l.-.;.,j-:v  unUK. .I-..I  ;.rMl  -.-iiuiti-  itifr.      Tl,..  ],i-..m..(l1.  Mi,,,,.!..',!.,,    ia   a.   you 

Tli-  i.>:t^  iiirlii.!.-  II,..  ioM.ml.litiK  "<  iIk-   Iril.i's  <>r  :^Ii<.»'i.il<.>  V.iU:  wit.^ 
ii|...ij   tl..-  i:-iii.j.i.  111..   iijf:.ii.'v  «uA  vnutli  ..r    //-..  Al(li..iiiili  .-lu-  is  ..vci-  ..ighty  y.-ara  e 

.'..'/..-.  I,is  w.,..ii.^..  lli..wr.l.lir,;,'l..r.sl.,  1.I,..  l.iviJ-'li  -.-/.  is  still  al.-rl   aiJ.l    ajril''-      Sl»^   d.x-a 

i-rv,    ili.-;.'ri<.'r-.    jitnl    |Miisiii1.   i.f    /-.ni  I •'</.- 1\..  <';...  willi  (.'r.'iil  f-].iiit.  uini  I'viiifiit  ynj"(.yriiei 

tl..-  ;,jrui.l  ..I     /;'...■/.■  /;-.'".  iiii'l   III.-   Html   .l..imr  t.i.turv   li..ai(is  rrinii   h.-r  k.'.-ii   old  c-vei 

liir.-..!  111..  Ii.-r.i  ..f  111.-  i.luv.  f.->'l  i-aii  (iti.l  >l.  Mlill  tnj.  a  liv.slv  nieMi 

S).'AVi.ii.>.  a  TilII  l,l<,...l<-,|iljj|.vvav.  Willi  a  r<.allv  villas:..  .Ian.'...s.     As  kIi.-  kUu.Is  at  the  di 

liii.-   i.it.fi  ..f  [1j.-  .-liai'a.'l.T.   |iivs<-ms    lli.t.n.il,.'.  wifrw r.-ckiiiK  tli.- iiilaiil  y//«wnrtrt  i 

lU:  is  ni-i«:.-ful,  .li;riiili...i.  :i]i.l    .■..iirlly.  atul    i>..s  era. 11.-.  slu-    wiu-is   a    viiry    Riioi«nt    lull* 

nil,;:.— ail   lii.lirin   ..f  tli.-  ran;  F..|iir.i(,r.-  (\..i|H.r  is  ixiti.-  ..tlii-r  tliaii   llie  liulian  vorsion 

lyi«.-.      Tiilil   lliiM   y..Hr.    th.r  juirl  ..f   M.:,.,l...l...  f..il<.ws  ■■  Kwa  y.-«  I      My  littlo  owlet  ! ' 
WFIH    lJik>-li    l>y  JiiH  vvifi-.  nil.,  was  a  1ii'>St  iiltrn.-I  -Il.i^h.  iln- iii>k<-.l  ln-'ir  wiU  net  thae' 

iv.-    VrtUM^    W.-liifill.       Tll.-s..    Uv..    .■am.,   t...    klu.W  K»-«-v,.«:     SIv  linl,-,.«i.-.  ! 

miiii'.v <-ii..tii..rtiir..iigiithfi>r...iu..ti,.!i..fth.-  wmV,  Ml''inllr^""  M^^ilM^h^^*;;;; 

■  Iniiiiu,  ill  w!iii-li  tli.-y  r..iin.s..til.-'l  t!ii'  Iw.i  iii.isi  K«-,i-y.-:i  ■    Mj  iit(i....«i.-t :- 
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start  homewaril   in  their  canoe,  making 
tic  pifiuro  as  they  speed  awiftly 


the 


liiiri  ritt'S 

lire 

\^r^•■. 

ii'nted  in  connuction 

B.-en.'.  wIj 

K-ll 

is  full  of  curious 

and  in- 

Ojiliway 

CUM 

timis 

1.      Mi,i>,ehah 

.1  disap- 

jrtly  alter 

til' 

:iiiUbg  feast, 

,  the  In- 

iliuiny to  pre* 

eiit  n 

my  later  inci 

dents  in 

i  tlie  old  man  stands  in  the  doorway 
lonely  lionie  and  moralizes  on  the  de- 
e  of  his  pretty  daughter  with  the  "youth 
lailutiufT  ti'athers.'" 

en  the  wiuple  arrive  at  the  village  there 
rifs  of  wedding  foativities,  serving  to  in- 
'e  several  Indian  gonf;s  and  dan(;es  which 
rv  iiniijAle,  "Id  S'-hnuh  acts  as  hostess 
w('ddinf<  feast,  and  calls  upon  a  shy  little 
inaid  to  sing.  Slu!  responds  with  "The 
Hhi'i'n,  "  a  iiiiaint  and  tuneful  melody. 
'iik-K-'-irlx  pf-rCornis  his  beggar's  dance, 
y,;;-,„W  .■hants  in  a  melodious  voice.  Va- 
in 


'■/'ul:-h'i>"!i.s  is  ImjOi  tlie  low  comudian  and 
;avy  villain   of  the  play.     The  part  was 

lliis  vear  liv  a  livi-ly  and  accomplished 
)is,  who  cntvfs  intii  it  with  the  greatest  zest 
lows  mii.'ii  <ijamatical.ility.  The  act  which 
B  ll-i"-'iili«'.<  wooing  depicts  tlie  inischief- 
(t  proi'livilifB.  lov."  of  gambling,  and  trick- 

-the  handsome  IV mi '//;«■."     Having  been 


discovered  cheating,  he  escapes  the  vengeance  of 
the  village  by  hiding.  While  the  warriors  are 
away  hunting,  he  returns  to  taunt  and  insult  the 
women.  Nokoni.s  recalls  the  absent  hunters  and 
Piiu- I'vk- Keewis  takes  flight.  Then  follows  a 
very  thrilling  man-hunt,  which  culminates  in  a 
spectacular  dive  from  the  top  of  the  cliff  into 
the  lake  below. 

In  the  next  act,  lagou  tells  the  tribe  what  he 
has  seen  during  his  travels. — of  the  canoe  with 
wings,  out  of  -which  came  the  lightning  and 
thunder,  and  of  the  warriors  with  hair  upon 
their  chins  and  faces  painted  white.  All  save 
Hiawatha  mock  him  ;  but  the  hero  confirms  his 
story,  having  seen  the  same  wonderful  things  in 
a  vision.  Soon  thereafter  comes  Black  iiohi-,  the 
missionary  priest,  bearing  the  cross.  Uitnvuiha 
welcomes  him,  and  intercedes  in  his  behalf  with 
the  tribe,  which  finally  receives  him  in  friend- 
ship. With  the  conitDg  of  the  missionary,  the 
forerunner  of  the  white  man's  civilization,  Jlia- 
vialha's  work  is  finished.  In  sonorous  language 
and  with  eloquent  gesture,  he  bids  farewell  to 
his  people  and  prepares  to  take  his  final  depar- 
ture "  to  the  portals  of  the  sunset." 

The  play  closes  with  a  most  effective  and 
beautiful  scene, — the  passing  of  the  Ojibway 
messiah, — a  picture  that  will  remain  long  in  the 
memory  of  the  spectator  and  haunt  him  with 
its  fascinating  melancholy.  When  Hiawatha 
steps  into  his  birch-bark  canoe  and  begins  his 
death-chant,  the  sun  has  declined  until  its  rays 
make  a  glittering  pathway  leading  into  the 
islands  of  the  west.  .\s  he  moves  from  the 
shore  without  the  aid  of  oar  or  paddle  (the  boat 
l>eing  carried  forward  by  means  of  an  unseen 
sunken  cable),  the  wailing  voices  of  the  war- 
riors and  squaws  take  up  the  refrain.  The  de- 
parting chief  stands  erect,  with  his  face  toward 
the  setting  sun.  His  voice  ia  deep,  clear,  and 
musical.  Holding  his  paddle  aloft,  he  sings, 
mournfully : 

"  Habnon  ne-nah  nln-ga-mali-Jah. 
Mahnoo  ne-nah  nin-ga-malL-)ah ; 
Hiawatha,  nc.  nIn-Ha-de-Jali. 

Marmni  ii<~nah  niii-ita-mali-jali.  neen, 
Hiawatha,  noen,  nin-ga^le-Jah." 

His  boat  moves  rapidly  westward,  the  tribe 
and  the  chief  chanting  antiphonally.  The  scene 
is  inexpressibly  sad  and  beautiful  beyond  words. 
The  eyes  of  the  watchers  are  fastened  upon 
the  stalwart  figure  in  the  disappearing  canoe, 
but  soon  the  sun's  rays  dazzle  them  and  the 
hero  disappears  in  a  glorious  blaze  of  gold. 
Par,  far  away,  from  the  unseen  distance,  from 
the  "  Islands  of  the  Bleaaed,"  faintly  come  the 
last  notes  of  tha  Haf^rtod  JSamiUha,  and  thus 
endi  Hi* 


'nil'*.   kI'MAI<IN(;   OI'  A  RURAL  COMMONWEAL 


i;V   CI.AKICNCK   H.    I'OK. 
,.f  Tin-  n-'.i/tri.f.ltv  F<irimi:  U.iU-lkIi.  N.  ( 


I '111';   |.»i>iiljili.<u   ..f  Ihi-  riii(.-<l  SinK's  is  Klill 
•■Ui<'\\\     I'liiiil       lliiiviv    twoliflliH    nl    ,.ui- 
,il.iii>O.Oi><l  iiiliiil'iltiiilH.  ii.-.','<nJiiiK  ti>  tilt-  ('<-iisii» 

of  l"i>ii.  .Ih,<II  ,.iiihi.I.>  .>iii i.iintry  .tinl.rii-lw." 

Til.'  \ltiii  «iili  ilii<  111"'"  in  Hiill  till'  ivimwtit- 
riin.'  .•[  till'  II10-I  iiiiiiioviniK  I'Insn  iif  mil-  impiilii- 

|t,„    iln^   ,'t;.»^    Urn-   li.'I    wI.-I.I.hI    {...w-r   coni' 
I<>.'li-.«>':t1.'    null    ilH    lllllnlvt'!.        It     lillH   Hot   i-.Oi- 

lul'iii.-.!  lis  iii;|  hlwii'o  I.'  III.'  t-Tttnr.!  iii.iv.'iin-iiis 

-•!   111.- U<i   .V lA       h    liii^  ii.'t  K.-|>t  |M..-.' with 

.I;..  ...=.ivh  ..!  m...Wi.  |.iv.;iv«-.  \M.t  i-Uiuiii* 
ih,>,vi>.ii;^-ii  ivl1i.>,'iiiiMMK.v|iiHllv)'1iii)i  Iho1,-i 
<'..'>.  »».l  r;ii,->n,A  lln^,•  h1i.-).l.1<'<r  Il»<  .<.>lml>^ 
.U,'-.:.-        U-.«    t^-«i 11.-W    ii>'in     railioii.l    .tii.l 


-.01,    t.-.tb' 

-.     And 
;     *-  a  I 
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Una  AKrivnitara 


Qg  Bpecial  Jocal  tasi-s  lias  doubled  within  tlm 
wt  twiilvt!  montlifl. 

There  la  alito  a  oonatantly  growing  demaml 
or  bettor  wtliofjlliousea.  In  1902,  throo  timeG 
8  many  n«w  buildinKS  wore  erected  as  in  1901, 
lid  IhBt  year  and  this  tbe  iiioveiiient  lias  gooe 
orward  by  lea  jib  and  honndaunder  the  BtimuliiB 
i  the  Schiiolhouw!  Loan  Fund  of  >200,000  set 
jiartby  theL»'KiBlfttnr(!of  1903.  From  this  fund 
ny  rural  district  may  Iwirrow  one  halt  the  cost 
f  ilK  new  Behool  building. — the  loan  t«  bear  4 
(■r  cent,  intermt  and  to  bo  repaid  in  ten  annual 
iiftallnienta.  As  fiiot  as  the  niomty  is  returned 
;  will  be  loaned  to  other  districtB.  At  thia 
'ritin^,  more  than  jil  00,000  of  the  fund  lias  been 
ailed  for,  and  Superintendent  Joyner  believes 
lat  the  entire  amount  will  bo  used  before  the 
.(■gislnture  r<'ass('nd>les. 


I'onBolidation  of  school  dintrjcts  is  also  doing 
much  to  promote  the  improvement  of  buUdinga 
and  the  lengthening  of  t*>riii8.  Two  or  more 
weak  districts,  whose  spai-sc  populations  and 
small  areas  have  meant  sliabhy  hcmsi-s  and  poor 
teachers,  join  their  forces,  erect  an  attractive 
building,  and  employ  one  or  more  elTtuient  teach- 
ers. .\  fme  illustration  of  what  lias  been  ac- 
complished in  thiM  way  is  furnished  by  the 
Pleasant  Hill  UiHtrict,  in  Ilenderson  County, 
photographs  of  tbe  ohl  and  new  bnihlings  accom- 
panying this  article.  Here  three  districts  wore 
consohdateii,  a  B|K'cial  tax  levied,  and  the  new 
two  thousand'dolUr  building  completed  in  Sep- 
tember, l!lli3,  half  the  money  being  borrowed 
from  tb"'  Schoolhouae  Loan  Fund.  The  follow- 
ing letter,  dated  October  II,  1904,  briefly  tells 
tbe  result :   '■  In  tbe  old  building,  with  an  enroll- 
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ThlH  bullrtinit.  iicju-  In  pmreiv  nf  erection,  will  be  three  stories  higb,  SOS  feet  torn,  and  splendldlf  equipped.) 

it    k-awt    iHI,  Hinl  iippriiiirmte  $10  from        ■"».  ^    ,      ,  ,  l***- 

1       ,  ..       ,    .       .     .  1,     .-  r.      .  Rained  by  locfcl  taiBUon. 

cliool  liinrl,  til  start  a  collection  of  books;  ti3s.<n>. 1330,000 

fd,  however,  tiiat   nut   more   Clian   |I6()   of  Pabllc  Brhool  Fund. 

.0(11)   State  apin'opi-iation  should  be  uaed  *™*-'" V,"."";.";.".;""' v'", ll.Te5.3K 

,     ,  ■        '  .■  I,,  Value  Public  School  property. 

,■  (iiio  of  the  iiincty-scwn  counties,     trom  |i,iGa.3]i ll,we,M> 

it  the  ii lea  was  surprisingly  popular,  ami  Spent  for  new  houses. 

the   Legislature  met  last  year,   eighteen  ***"■ NmnbcrVo  "bo'uBes *'™'** 

s  lifter  the  apiiropriatioii   liocame  availa-  i,\xL 7. .'. soB 

jre  than  throe-fourths  of  the  counties  had  Distrlcu  without  houiwo. 

ri  the  nu.nev  limit  (ixe.l  l>y  law.     Under  *" ; ■■- *" 

,  of  \'.m.  *.-,,0»0  was  set  apart  to  aid  500  «w.i»i i  .™!,^!'."!!^"™-, maTTi 

>i-Ui'ieH  anil  $:^..JOll  to  aid   schools  wishine  Enrollment. 

.r«.>  lihraries  already  estal.lished.     And  "^'-"^ "»»* 

inUTcst  I'l.ntinm-K  uiialiateil.     ITirec  years  aB.Bi8 .. .^'.*"!''. "."*". ."!'.1!'. mi,14B 

[■ol>aI)lv  h'sM   than   a  score   of  rural  public  Salary  white  teac hem. 

i  hati 'attenipti'd  to  iiegin  a  collection  of  **•* ***^ 

;    hi'fori;  another  year,   fully  a  thousand  n mn 

ivr  libra rii'B.    .\n<l  in  every  case  they  have  Toinnics  in  lifrarlea. 

ned  ihi'  interest  iiiid  widened  the  horizon  " ^*''"' 

pui.il,  ami   inc'reased  the  efficiency  of  the  thk  jiovemknt  for  good  hoads. 

Manv   :<.   I'hihl    whom   the   <lull   ilrill  of 
xt-bookw  would    never   have  reached  has  Next  to  the  tax  levied  by  illiteracy,  the  heavi- 

riiusi'il  anil  insnir.'d  hv  (-oniact  with  some  "Si  tax  paid  by  North  Carolina  heretofore  has 

raveler.  histi>riaii.  or  sVientist.  who  speaks  '■""'"  i^^  '""'^  '*■''■ — diminished  value  for  every 

h  these  liliiiirv  vuhimes.  jiroduct  of  farm,  or  forest,  or  quarry  because  of 
the  bad  roaiia  fixed  tietween  it  and  its  market  ; 

AN   K.\niiiiT  op  I'jiiHJUKKK.  dimiiiislici!  powcr  for  eviTv  bruiu  aiid  tor  fivery 

I.    V,    J.nn.T.    stain    «„T«ri„t 1,'m  ol  < "  «"'!  Hm  I.'™"  «-ori,l  „f  •■■tic,,,.    .\o»l.ow- 

instrLLi'tioii  v,f^<-nU  m  v.'i-v  vivi.l  (-i^himt  "^''"'-  ^'^  """^^  literally  IK-Kiniiiiif.  to  im-rnl  our 

.„],.  ,,t ,(.;  .;,i,.,,n„„ai  ■,„.k.„,„B  ■„  "■">■»•  ''"•'  »••■  '""■-''•;-'■ ,"'"'  ""■'""" 

Carolina  ■  "'"'"''*  '^'^  costly  ;  sec.iKi,  that  they  serve  more 

than  one  generation. — make   it  p!am  that  the 

L.'iit:il,.if-.ii....iiHrni.  _    ""*■  issue  6f  l.oiids  is  the  mosl.  practicable  plan  of 

'* „.■■■  y^'  '  ,.   ■■ ii.imi-k*  progress.     The  last  Legislature  ai'<;ordint!;lY  o-t- 

'.!'.".. ^.!'.. ,'.".".  !".'^.'.!'!.'.'.  ';... a»  ranged    for  roa<.l-lm\\A  i.'\tt'i\A'.>'\^%\'a  W.Vv.-^>.  v--'^^"--^- 
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■1  Rchool  llbrarltiB  In  the  State ;  l»j]ay.  tl 


«  are  ne&rlr  one  IbonuDd.) 


'ill  i|uic'ken  tin;  Hociat  life  of  the  coiiimuDitioa 
ti<]  will  tuko  tlit!  k'ail  in  all  matters  looking  to 
(■ijjlil.iorliooil  iiiLiiroviMin'nt.  They  will  do  tiuicli 
)  promote  the  vtry  inovementB  of  which  I  have 
(■I'Ti  si)eaking  :  all  will  work  togfither  for  better 
-liouls  Hiiil  better  Bchoulliouses,  better  roads 
nil  better  mail  faciiitii-B,  better  farming  meth- 
ds  and  u  more  beautiful  country  life.  Years 
\t<\  wt!  had  similar  organizations  in  nearly  every 
iwnsliip,  but  pojitira  wrecked  most  of  them. 
\'e  arc  now  building  anew,  and  more  durably 
mn  Itt-fore,  even  if  somewhat  more  slowly. 

Snme  oth«r  progrussive  forces  of  which  I 
ii.Kild  like  tu  speak  1  must  pass  over  with  only 

word  or  two  of  comment.  Our  State  Boai-d 
f  Ajirii'ulture.  our  A fj;ri cultural  Experiment 
[atii.iu,  cmr  A.  &;  M.  College,  and  our  agriiiul- 
irul  jiajR'rs  are  doing  muf:h  to  hasten  tln^  fom 
\\i  of  practicable,  protitabli',  Bcientifn;  faciuing. 
liv  ITS  ill  cation  of  crop:*  ib  tiiking  the  place  of 
ne  ruinous  one-crop  Bvstinii  of  other  days.  Ini- 
roved  machinery,  better  methods  <'f  cultiva- 
ion,  Mid  •  ""(t  and  fertilizing  practices 


are  winning  their  way  into  all  sections.  The 
agriculcural  faculty  of  the  A.  &  M.  College  has 
been  greatly  strengthened,  and  the  number  of 
students  in  the  agricultural  courses  has  increased 
30U  pur  cent,  within  the  last  three  years.  Farm- 
ers' institutes,  in  the  summer  months,  are  bring- 
ing the  agricultural  educators,  experimenters, 
and  scientists  into  actual  touch  with  the  men 
behind  tbe  plows.  The  manufacture  ant)  sale 
of  liquor  in  rural  districts  has  been  forbid- 
den by  Statu  statute,  thus  insuring  greater  so- 
briety and  less  law-breaking.  Finally,  the  South- 
ern Education  Hoard  is  accomplishing  much  good 
by  its  system  of  educational  rallies,  while  the 
Woman's  Society  for  the  ImproveiiLent  of  Coun- 
try Schoolhoiises  and  (irounds  is  admirably  fnl- 
filling  the  mission  indicated  by  its  title. 

ice  at  the  typical  old- 
monllis  in  each  vgb.t, 

i\\\\ft%  \M    vVl    w\   'Ov^ 


Lot  UB  cast  a  parting  gla 
time  farmer.  Two  or  thl-ei 
there  being  prftctu-fcWs    u 


TOO 
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fkim.  he  sent  his  oliildren  to  tlio  littlp  one-room 
>cl)oo)lious(<.  Tlien>  the  [mpils  r«('itiit  nit^i-han- 
icftUy  from  t^*x^rHHlks  caUii-ati'ii  wiili  city  ideas 
and  city  iiienls — InJoks  in  wliicli  tlii-  l«'autiesaiul 
womlers  of  nfrnailttin>  uiul  iiiilure  stiniy  fonud 
nu  plncc.  Tlie  city  alhnvil  tlie  itioiv  amliitious 
pupils  :  tlie  otliiTs  iiinuil  liliudly  ami  stolidly 
to  tasks  wlii'Si'  diH'[«'r  iin'iiiiinfi  was  iu'Vit  to  lie 
r»'voai.-.|  li.  iliMn.  Aiieieiii  iiii.l  fostly  furiiiinn 
liietlloiU  reiiiaiiii'd  uncliuiineil,  for  tlie  -■  Man 
with  the  Hi'e"  was  ei'iiteiii  with  thi'  wavs 
of  thi-  fathers,  l-'mir  oi-  live  days  in  each 
year,  this  fanner  helped  tn  lill  iij"  the  lai-j^-r 
nu»  in  the  loads.  Inn  lh,-r.>  was  no  tx-rnianont 
hi>;hn-Ay  improvenieiit.  Sisisi'ii  alter  season  had 
roads  kept  him  froiti  prolilaUe  trips  to  market : 
titne»  innumeral'h-  iln'v  kept  his  i><M|ated  ftiinily 
fn.>m  uecled  visits  to  friends  and  relntivee. 
Once  a  wwk.  jvissilily  twief.  some  one  went  to 
the  little  cn^8si\»ads  post  otlice  to  pet  the  letters 
and  paiMTS — if  jHTchanee  there  iihonid  he  any  : 
these  trii>a  wen-  not  ri'ynlar  tir  fn'(|nenl.  Wcnnse 
««i-h  one  meant  the  h>ss  of  liaU  n  day  from 
work.  With  sueh  a  slow  and  costly  g_\-sten). 
tliat  the  farmer  wroit'  few  letters  and  took  few 
iia|>ers  is  not  snrprisin);.  Then.  too.  if  he  wislied 
t(>sumnionad>H-t>>r.  s{H>ak  toa  iieiphhor. ori>i>Ier 
from  his  mereliant.  a  slow  horseliaek  trip  over 
had  roads  was  the  only  availalde  means  of  cm- 
manicaiion  :  theruml  telephone  was  not  dreamed 
of.  Itut  the  iratn>dv  of  this  man's  life  was  that 
he  was  a  drudjie.  a  meeli.inie;ii  •slave  to  the 
wheel  of  lai>.>r."  He  was  Llind  lo  the  Ix-anty-.f 
rnral  life  and  ignorant  of  the  wondrrtul  natural 
for»-es  with  wliieh  he  Lad  to  de^i! 

How  diServni  the  pro>;ressive  fanner  .-f  ti>- 
day :     Five  months  in  each  y<-ar  his  children  1:0 


to  school,  and  the  teaching  has  |;ivoii  them  a  t 
intei-est  in  their  environment  and  in  thi^irdi 
work.      The  old  ..n«-r.K.m  sehfolholisie  hus)£i' 


moder 


atn 


stead  of  an  or'i-nsioual  l>ook  iK.n^'ht  fn>i>i  ihi-  iix 
erant  ajrent  or  l.orri.wed  from  a  ii.-i;rhl"ir,  il- 
sehiml  lihrarv  puts  the  ehuieeist  of  literarv  trv*. 
mvs  at  the  dis|H,isal  ol  tin-  wh.de  fainilv.  Ttf 
..Id  jinllied  liinhwHv  is  K'-""-  an.l  a  ■weli-«ni.i"l 
road  sw.-ei>s  l.y  tlie  farm.-rrt  huuse.  Instwii 
of  the  wit'kly  pap<-r  and  the  oi.'Casi< inal  IfiiK" 
hroiiLiht  from  the  old  |>ost  offit-e,  the  rural  in»ii- 
carrier  hriniis  a  city  iliiily  ea<di  iinTninn.  aol 
letters  and  mrif;a/ines  in  refrfsliinjir  ahumlano-. 
To  confer  with  a  n<-i;<:hhor  no  lon^rer  m<«ii«  1 
ride  of  nn  hour  .T  two  :  one  i.r  twi.  iniuuti^  t: 
the  telvphom-  sulKi'es.  lltluT  advantages  liiVr 
followed.  With  letter  Ei'LoijI  iticlhods  hav- 
come  ninn-  rti:nlar  attendanee  and  more  entlv 
siastic  pupils  :  lietter  roads  and  incrensed  twvd 
have  devi'loiifd  a  new  pride  iu  the  ap[M>«raD« 
of  (troiiiids  and  huildin^  :  with  better  tu&iWi 
cilities  then'  is  m>>re  thought  as  to  the  ({ualiiy 
of  the  periodica!  literature.  And  on  this  inu> 
fann  there  is  no  drudj-ery.     Kuowk'd^  ha#ni 

hush  is  iiiire  with  lioil."  His  are  the  advu 
tujres  of  K'lh  t"wu  and  country.  Pan  still  pijw 
liy  the  riverside,  while  the  riii|r  of  the  telepheiK 
and  the  distant  shrii'k  i>f  the  locomotive  mingir 
with  the  musie  of  his  tlute. 

1>.>  net  und.'rst:in.i  m.-  to  say  that  the  n« 
farmer  h.T.'  purtray.-.l  is  as  yet  the  typical  ni 
ralist.  Ill'  is  iint,  i.y  any  mt-ans.  The  old-tmn 
farmer  is  y.t  many  i:n»s  as  nuniemus.  But  t*!*- 
Uunn-  is  ■a'i:'::  li..-  in'W  :anner.  Tin-  nioden 
le:.v.-ii  wi:l  yet  leaven  lli.-  wh-de  liunp. 


THE   HAWAIIAN    SUGAR   PRODUCT. 


BY  LEWIS  R.   FREEMAN. 


AW  A II,  second  only  to  Cuba  and  Java  in 
the  world's  sugar  production,  has  achieved 
onvial)lo  position  in  lt»ss  than  twenty  years 
ientific  cane-cult uro.  Sugar  was  first  made 
J  by  a  Chinaman,  on  the  island  of  Lanai,  in 
His  crude  product  was  used  in  tlie  man- 
,ure  of  rum,  then  in  great  demand  by  the 
ing  fleets  that  foregathered  at  Honolulu, 
first  mill  was  put  in  operation  on  Kauai 
y  years  later,  the  cane  having  been  raised 
round  broken  by  native-drawn  plows.  The 
were  driven  by  oxen. 

ntrifugals  were  first  emi)loyed  on  the  island 
lui  in  1 85 1 ,  a  steam  plant  following  ten  years 
.  Contract  coolie  labor  was  introduced  from 
a  at  about  the  same  time,  but  the  coolies 
sent  home  at  the  expiration  of  their  terms 
rvice  because  of  the  jealousy  their  presence 
sed  among  th^' natives.  Succeeding  levies 
jolies  were  better  received,  but  the  labor 
lem  is  still  one  of  the  greatest  worries  of 
lawaiian  planter. 

gar-planting  as  an  industry  dates  from  the 
ng  of  the  reciprocity  treaty  with  the  United 
5S  in  1876,  by  which  all  raw  sugars  were  ad- 
»d  free  of  duty.  The  1875  crop  of  twelve 
sand  tons  was  multiplied  many  times  in  the 
decade,  considerable  capital — mostly  island 
IS  invested,  and  systematic  methods  came 
general  use.  Serious  depression  followed 
)a8sage  of  the  McKiidey  bill,  which  removed 
luty  from  all  foreign  raw  sugars  and  placed 
unty  upon  the  home-grown  beet  product, 
an  immediate  rally  followed  the  practical 
ration  of  the  old  conditions  by  the  Wilson 
the  Dingley  bills,  and  a  jKjnod  of  prosperity 
entered  upon  for  Hawaii,  which  continued 
ecked  until,  at  the  beginning  of  the  new 
iry,  a  fall  in  prices  resulted  from  a  combina- 
of  causes. 

inexation,  while  of  immeasurable  benefit  to 
lawaiian  sugar  industry  in  assuring  its  fu 
under  a  stable  governnjent,  dealt  it  a  severe 

in  precluding  the  possibility  of  further 
>rtation  of  contract  labor.  Many  Japanese, 
le  termination  of  their  contracts,  fare<l  on 
alifornia  and  Washington,  while  the  wage 
lose  remaining  has  been  gradually  forced 
rom   the    $12.51)  per  month    prevailing    in 

to  15 17  and  $18.  I'ortuguese  and  Porto 
ns.  at  the  same  ratio  of  increase,  are  now  re- 


ceiving $20  and  $22.  Labor,  particularly  since 
irrigation  has  been  the  rule,  is  by  far  the  largest 
item  in  the  planter's  expense  account,  and  the 
added  burden  has  been  more  than  commonly 
irksome  from  the  fact  that  Cuba  and  Java  are 
growing  their  sugar  with  five  and  six  dollar 
labor. 

To  offset  this  handicap  is  the  remarkable  thor- 
oughness of  Hawaiian  methods,  notably  those  of 
growing.  Mills,  uniformly  as  complete  and^ 
modern  in  equipment  as  the  best  of  their  for- 
eign prototypes,  are  supplied  from  fields  of 
great  natural  fertility,  which  irrigation  and  in- 
tensive cultivation  have  brought  to  a  degree  of 
productiveness  not  approached  by  the  record 
yields  of  other  countries.  A  crop  average  of 
ten  and  one  quarter  tons  of  sugar  to  each  of 
four  thousand  acres  is  the  record  of  one  planta- 
tion on  the  island  of  Oahu,  whose  mill  is  but  a 
few  miles  from  the  city  limits  of  Honolulu. 
Fifteen  and  sixteen  tons  to  the  acre  on  the  best 
land  of  the  same  plantation,  year  after  year,  is 
an  achievement  of  whicli  many  foreign  planters 
still  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  possibility. 

THE    POTENCY    OK    IRRIGATION. 

Irrigation  has  been  the  most  potent  single  ele- 
ment operating  to  bring  about  these  great  yields 
and  extend  the  available  area  of  cane  land. 
The  twenty  thousand  acres  comprising  the  land 
of  the  plantation  in  question  and  its  two  neigh- 
bors, situated  on  the  leeward  or  dry  side  of  the 
Oahu,  were  rated  as  absolute  waste  until  the  dis- 
covery that  they  were  underlaid  with  artesian 
water,  and  capable  of  being  irrigated  by  it,  made 
cane-growing  possible. 

In  1882,  a  careful  and  apparently  comprehen- 
sive government  report  gave  the  sugar  crop  for 
the  island  of  Oahu  as  .'{,000  tons  for  that  year, 
and  stated  that  with  economy  and  scientific  man- 
ufacture it  might  ultimately  be  increased  to 
3,500.  Twenty  years  later,  in  11K)2,  the  output 
of  this  island's  sugar  mills  was  107,870  tons, — 
two  hundred  and  eight  times  the  outside  limit 
of  increase  allowed  in  the  estimate  of  the  gov- 
ernment agt'nt. 

This  astounding  increase  was  due  in  part  to 
manufacturing  imi)rovements.  The  addition  of 
two  rollrr  mills  to  the  original  three  in  us«'  up 
to  1885,  and  the  substitution  of  the  nine-rolW 
mill  for  the  laUvjT,  vi^viv!\.v.H\  v).w  ^Y^-^c^-^vKsaXfo  ''' 


Th«pa 
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e  Ewa  plantntii.n.  from  the  fit'lds  of  which 
(!C(>nl  yields  liavi^  be<m  obCained,  coneiBtB  uf 
■two  welln  (if  ait  HV-cragu  depth  of  G50  feet, 
11  im  by  seven  [uiiiijiinj;  etations,  represent- 
au  a(ifrn?gat.!  expenditure  of  jl, 750,000. 
r  cajiacity  is  7r),0lill,00U  {ralinna  per  day, 
d  to  a  hfight  of  from  100  to  SOO  feet  aWvo 
titation  levels.  Ilnu  pump  alone,  an  iiii- 
;c  Kiijdler,  has  a  diurnal  capacity  of  24,000,- 
gallons. 

lis  system  of  irriRatinn  is  enormously  ex- 
ive.  and  nothing;  but  the  ttiiMieiisi>  returns 
nodwduld  justify  it.  Formerly,  the  pump- 
ngines  were  fed  with  New  Zenland  coal.  MSt- 
en  dollars  a  ton.  lint  the  rci-cnt  introduL'tion 
ilifornia  crude  oil  has  i'ifected  a  cnnsider- 
wvin^.  Th<-  pumping  expense  increases  at  a 
ling  ratio  with  the  height  of  the  lift,  as  the 
trouB  exjierienoo  of  anibitiiius  planters  en 
oring  to  irrigate  by  raising  thi'irwater  much 
cess  of  three  hundred  feet  will  testify, 
le  Ewa  plantation's  expense  account  of  1901 
B  u  total  Hcn-a^re  e.x|mnni'  approximalinK 
,  aptiarenlly  a  ruiunus  figure  until  one  per- 
8  the  simple  niultipHi-ation  of   10|,  the  acre 


yield  in  tons,  by  the  (80  each  ton  brought  in 
the  open  market. 

FHEQUKNT    BEPLANTIMl. 

The  eighteen  months'  growth  allowed  each 
Hawaiian  sugar  crop,  and  the  fact  that  "  rattoon- 
ing''  (leaving  the  field  to  a  second  voluDteer 
growth)  is  seldom  carried  beyond  one  season, 
are  both  important  elements  in  the  large  yields. 
Even  on  some  of  the  windward  plantations, 
where  the  crops  depend  entirely  upon  rainfall, 
the  acreage  production  is  steadily  beyond  that 
of  other  sugar  countries.  If  a  "rattoon"  field 
is  not  deemed  capable  of  producing  thirty  tons 
of  cane  (the  equivalent  of  from  three  to  four 
tons  of  sugar)  to  the  acre,  it  is  torn  up  and 
"plant"  set  out.  In  other  countries,  notably 
in  Cuba  and  Louisiana,  growers  often  allow 
cane  to  run  for  ten  and  even  fifteen  years,  with 
a  steadily  diminishing  yield,  rather  than  go  to 
the  expense  and  trouble  of  setting  "plant." 

CAME   TBANSPOKTKI)   TO   MILL   BT   WATKB    FLUKES. 

The  greaJ:  rainfall  of  the  islan<l  of  Hawaii, 
the  heaviest  producer  of  the  gronp,  obviates  the 
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iicreusity  of  artiliiial  irrijratii'ii.  WiH.-r.  Ii 
cvi^r.  ^Ihvs  an  iiii{iiirtHnt  [■iirt  iii  tliv  ime  i 
put  til  ill  "lluitiiiin"  funv  to  tlx"  mills. — a  p 
i'»n  wlii<-li.  wliiTi>  jmsi^iljle,  iliii'S  awiiy  i-nli 
with  till;  Ktfiitii  mlwav.     Tin;  iiiittiil  i-ost  • 


rally  i 


ikI  r 


r  Ki-n 


tliiiii  rhtit  ut  ti  railroixl,  aii<l  tlin  ultimate  ^aviu^' 
iw  very  yr<'at.  Thi'  itc-m  of  rrplliuff  stuck  Ik  *-n- 
tin-ly  i-!iiiiiujitf(].  tv^a-tlicr  willi  tlio  rost  i.f  o]mt 
alioii  ami  ropuir.  Pitrtahli!  fliiiutts  ari'  iisi-il  us 
foi.-d<'n<  t'j  Ilio  [H'rmnm-iit  ones,  nfttr  tin'  luaniior 
of  till'  iiLovalilc  trai-ks.  nnil  ant  Ii^IiUt  ami  iiiiin' 
eaetly  liamllud.  Tin- (iutmr  ntjiiin'siin  skilli-il  l;i- 
lioFin  its  iiporatiiiii. anil  t)it'i^tlicii']ii'yii]i<]ili»piit I'll 
witli  wliirh  it  ilcliviMM  llu-  niiu-  piit  tv.ry  ullur 
Byi»ti<m  out  i>f  tLi'  (juciitioti  wlii'u  ii  working  Ijcaii 
iif  wali'i'  t-aii  Ins  iiiaiiitaim-il  at  a  n-iisomilik"  i-nsi. 


iT"p  111  iust  yt-ar  am 

il  w.iuli)  liavi'  pressi- 
to  i!j..  Iialf-inilliuu 
liut  for  the  rava^fs-  w 
ill  \\»-  .-lid.-  i.y  tli.-li'. 
|"-r.  wliirli  will  cnilsv 
fiill  slioi-t  ..r  lust  v.-a 
|.i.t.  Tlie  l-al-  h;.p!, 
In-ouirlit  ti.  i)ic  isliiN 
<-™ly..„rsuK..  il.  :^.. 
latiMU  nf  foivij:,,  fa: 
in't  uuril  this  !ii.-Aii<)ii 
niinilu'i-sbttcomesuffi 


■uftt-s    nf    th..   y.-lluw    TaW 
iiiiuiii'  IrMiiL  till'  Httiick  of  t! 


s  iiiivi'  li.iifr  l.'ceii  Riisiionded 
It-  lliiwaiian  plantvi-s.  Cine* 
ir  Willi  ill..'  pMssa^e  of  C'uIh 
III  ih'iii;;  wiiuua  ilaina^;  I 
■  ilir  otislaunlit  of  tUe   beetg 
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hoHnlinga  ot  the  ChIirii  [ilanti^i'tt,  saved  in 
ation  of  a  wlmlo  or  partial  removal  of  the 
■an  duty,  thrown  all  at  once  upon  the 
,  caitBod  th».>  i^xpecttiil  sltiiup  in  prici'ii,  Imt 
iilual  ilisappoarauci!  of  this  (ilmonniil  sup- 
d  the  eonsi'((ui'nt  njiward  trend  of  thia 
a  augar,  lias  hroiifilit  &  return  of  conrulem-i- 
futuro.  ,\b  a  matter  of  fact,  it  would  ap- 
lat  tho  decided  Miivantatie  tliat  Cuba  en - 
1  cheap  hilinr  and  nearness  to  the  market 
e  than  olTset  in  favor  of  tliu  Hawaiian 
t  by  thi-  i'l  per  cent,  of  the  full  duty 
the  Cuban  sugar  still  has  to  pay. 
ruE  UKN'AVt:  FROM  tiik  s<tuak  hkkt. 
or  l)eet  sugar,  it  is  not  Hawaii  alone,  but 
eane-growiiig  countrips  tliat  are  menaced 
ind  the  subject  is  too  lengthy  a  one  for 
lion  here.  The  production  and  coneump- 
I  beet  sugar  has  increased  enonnously  in 
tt  decwle.  This  year  it  is  to  the  cane 
almost  as  two  to  one ;  or  to  be  more 
7,011(1,1)00  of  the  wfirld's  conaumptioa  of 
,000  tons  of  sugar  is  manufactured  from 

the  constantly  reiterated  intention  of  the 
■ower  to  force  the  cane  prfiduct  out  of  the 
;  by  ft  war  of  prices  as  soon  aa  the  time 
8  ripi^  for  such  action  on  liis  part.     The 


effect  of  a  war  on  Hawaii  can  hardly  bo  fore- 
casted at  tlid  present  moment,  but  the  perspective 
in  the  view  of  a  prominent  planter  on  the  sub- 
joct  ia  probably  not  much  awry.  "If  the  beet- 
growera  ever  force  us  to  two-cent  augar,"  lie  said 
to  me  recently,  "  our  normally  stocked  and  prop- 
erly managed  plantations  can  meet  tlieni  and 
make  money.  The  heavily  watered  survivors  of 
the  '  wild-catting '  of  the  '  nineties '  will  be  forced 
to  suspend  at  once,  and  probably  for  good,  as 
their  burdens  are  too  heavy,  even  under  pres 
ent  prices,  for  them  to  pay  dividends." 


WHAT  THE  MUSICAL  SEA 


BY  W.  J.  HI 

THE  musical  eeason,  which  began  in  New 
York  with  tlie  first  week  of  November 
Uld  will  end  with  tho  first  week  of  May,  ia  to  be 
one  of  the  most  active  and  fruitful  that  the  city 
hM  known  recently.  There  will  be  a  larger 
somber  of  orchestral  conc<;rts  of  importance 
than  there  has  been  in  Bome  years,  while  an  un- 
amaJ  number  of  famous  virtuosi  ia  to  croas  the 
■ea.  The  opera  proroiaea  nothing  of  aeriouB 
TBtne  in  the  way  i>f  novelties,  but  there  will  be 
Mbtae  interesting  revivals,  and  the  company  will 
bo  exceptionally  strong  in  star  singers.  The  first 
performance  of  Mr.  (.'onricd's  series  took  place 
on  November  21,  wlien  Verdi's  "  Alda  "  was  ren- 
dered, with  Emma  Karnes,  returning  after  two 
,  yoara'  absence,  in  the  title  r6le.  Enrico  Caruso, 
^e  Italian  tenor  who  made  such  a  favorable  im- 
pretsion  last  seaaon.  and  wlio  is  with  as  this 
yeiar,  came  forward  on  the  same  night. 


ote,  a  rjdv 
a   SpuiU 


Mr.  Conriocl  is  to  present  several  new  singen. 
Among  tbi-m  are  Mme.  de  Maccbi,  an  Italiu 
dramatic  soprano  of  repute  ;  Oiraldone, 
the  li-ailing  ]>arit<>n<!s  of  Italy  ;  Knote,  a  i 
yonng  Gi-rman  tenor,  and  S'nibn,  ~ 
tenor.  Haloza,  the  Kreiich  ti-nor  who  wm 
morjy  ao  ])opHlBr.  retnrns.  Among  the  oponi 
to  \m  revived  are  -'Im  Giaennda.*'  "  Lncnrik 
Borgia."  and  "T^a  Sonnambiila."  Special'  jm- 
foniiancea  of  '■Parsifal"  will  again  be  oflsnd 
on  lliursdaya.  and  Mme.  Nordica.  who  has  i»- 
joined  llie  local  c<ini|iiiny,  will  make  her  0iit 
appearance  as  Ktifffn/.  TJio  season  will  Ugt 
fifteiTi  wi-cks.  during  which  there  will  be  five 
regular  pt-rfomiances  ench  week  and  MTCnl 
extra  ones.  Tlii"  inli-rfst  of  the  pnblic  in  oper* 
conlinuca  iinnbatod.  The  snbseriptiou  for  th« 
coining  aoaaon  was  largo  before  Mr.  Conriod 
had  made  any  an nuunc omenta  at  all. 


fVHylT  THE  MUSICAL  SEASON  OFFERS  NEiy  YORK. 

I  the  other  hand,  the  aiivance  sales  for  the 
ftl  "Parsifal"  represnotations  indicate  that 
'actitious  excitement  aliout  that  work  baa 
d.  This  is  doubtless  due,  in  part,  to  the 
'ledge  that  the  drama  is  no  longer  an  ex- 
re  luxury.  Hfnry  W.  Savage,  the  Eng- 
>pera  manager,  has  hrouglit  out  the  music 
a  with  English  text,  and  at  low  prices, 
production  was  entirely  creditahle,  but  by 
eans  perfect.  The  scries  of  performances 
9  New  York  Theater  waa  attended  by  very 
>eiBonB. 

e  Philharmonic  Society,  the  leading  orches- 
rganisatiou  of  the  city,  has  entered  upon  its 
■third  year.  Last  season  the  society  tried 
Xperiment  of  bringing  across  the  ocean  sev- 
wnductora  to  appear  in  succession  as  star 
tors  of  its  concerts.  The  public  was  so  well 
Bd  with  the  new  departure  that  the  plan  is 
ention  t^ain  this  year.  The  imported  con- 
iTB  are  Gustav  Kogel,  of  Frankfurt ;  Ednard 
ine,  of  Paris  ;  "W'.  J.  Safonoff,  of  Moscow  ; 
,  Weingartner,  of  Berlin,  and  Karl  Panzer, 
vaden.  Theodore  Thomas,  of  the  Chicago 
aatra,  vill  also  conduct. 
L  the  visitors  except  Mr.  Thomas  and  Mr. 
9r  were  here  last  season.  The  society  will 
Qie  customary  eight  concerts  in  the  evon- 
Hth  a  niatin^e  preceding  each.  It  is  not 
ted  that  many  new  works  will  be  produced. 
Philharmonic   Society  is  generally  recog- 

as  a  conservative  element  in  the  musical 
f  New  York,  and  its  niiaaion  seems  to  be  to 

lor  the  classics.     Modem  music,  however, 
plenty  of  room  on  its  programmes. 
e    New    York    Symphony  Orchestra,  con- 
A  by  Walter  Damrosch,  has  been  reorgan- 
aml  is  giving  a  series  of  concerts  in  C'ar- 


(Who  EdDgs  Kundrv  Id  "  PktBl(»]  "  till*  seaaan.) 

negie  Halt.  These  entertainments  will  bring 
forward  many  interesting  novelties.  The  first 
of  the  number,  the  G  minor  symphony  of  Gas* 
tav  Mahler,  one  of  the  young  German  revoln* 


covDcoiona  wr  t«w  viunv. 
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quartets  will  also  be  in  the  field,  as  usual  during 
recent  years. 

The  piano  is  still  the  most  popular  of  the 
solo  instruments,  and  eminent  players  are  to  be 
heard.  Eugen  d'Albert,  who  is  distinguished 
as  a  composer  and  performer,  will  return  to 
America  after  an  absence  of  some  years,  and 
will  play,  not  only  in  orchestral  concerts,  but  in 
a  series  of  recitals.  Josef  Hofmann,  who  created 
such  a  sensation  here  as  a  child  of  eleven,  is 
touring  the  country  once  more.  His  recitals 
are  regarded  as  important  features  of  the  season 
in  New  York.  Hafael  Joseffy  will  be  heard 
occasionally,  and  one  recital  has  already  been 
given  by  Fanny  Bloomfield-Zeisler,  the  leading 
woman  pianist  of  this  country.  Vladimir  de 
Pachmann,  the  eccentric  Russian  player,  is  again 
hero,  and  later  in  the  winter  the  ever-popular 
Padennvski  is  to  return.  There  is  no  question 
that  his  recitals  will  attract  great  audiences,  as 
they  always  have  done.  Ysaye,  the  celebrated 
violinist,  returns  for  a  tour  this  winter.  It  is 
said  that  he  plays  better  than  he  formerly  did, 
and  consequently,  a  great  success  is  predicted 
for  him.  Daniel  Frohman,  the  theatrical  mana- 
ger, who  has  of  late  years  embarked  in  musical 
enterprise,  is  to  bring  out  a  juvenile  violinist 
named  Vecsey,  and  who  is  reported  to  be  a 
prodigy  of  wonderful  ability. 

For  the  rest,  the  season  will  include  a  large 


number  of  song  recitals  and  miscellaneous  con- 
certs, which  will  seek  for  more  attention  than 
even  this  vigorous  and  alert  public  will  care  to 
give.  Mme.  Gadski,  Mme.  Sembrich,  and  Da- 
vid Bispham  have  brilliantly  led  the  procession 
of  song  reciters,  but  the  city  has  several  resi- 
dent singers  of  taste  and  intelligence  who  will 
be  heard.  Susan  Metcalfe,  Marguerite  Hall, 
Francis  Rogers,  and  others  will  add  much  to 
the  interest  of  the  winter  in  the  domain  of  song 
literature,  while  some  of  the  local  pianists  will 
give  entertainments  which  will  be  worthy  of 
consideration. 

New  York  does  not  yet  approach  the  musical 
activity  of  Berlin,  where  about  eight  hundred 
concerts  are  given  each  season,  but  it  is  quite 
safe  to  say  that  this  winter  more  than  half  that 
number  will  be  given  here,  and  that  for  these 
and  the  opera  the  public  will  spend  nearly  a 
million  dollars.  The  musical  public  in  New 
York,  as  distinguished  from  the  merely  oper- 
atic public,  which  includes  every  one,  is  grow- 
ing in  size  and  developing  in  taste  at  such  a 
rate  that  it  will  surely  not  be  many  years  be- 
fore the  capital  of  the  German  Empire  will  find 
a  rival  in  the  metropolis  of  the  new  world. 
The  season  which  is  now  under  way  shows  a  re- 
markable advance  over  that  of  ten  years  ago  in 
the  number  and  quality  of  the  entertainment^ 
offered  for  patronage. 


AN   AMERICAN    FORESTRY   CONGRESS. 


BY  H.  M.  SUTER, 


TO  give  further  impetus  to  the  movement 
for  a  more  conservative  treatment  of  the 
for(\st  resources  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
stimulate  and  unite  all  efforts  to  perpetuate  the 
forest  as  a  permanent  resource  of  the  nation,  an 
American  Forest  Congress,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  American  Forestry  Association,  will  meet 
in  Washington,  January  2-6,  1905. 

Tlio  further  purpose  of  this  congress  is  to  es- 
tablish a  broader  understanding  of  the  forest  in 
its  relation  to  the  great  industries  depending 
upon  it,  and  to  advance  the  conservative  use  of 
forest  resources  for  both  the  present  and  the 
future  needs  of  these  industries. 

The  questions  to  be  considered  by  the  con- 
gress are  among  the  most  vital  economic  prob- 
lems of  the  day.  They  will  include  a  thorough 
discussion  of  forestry  and  its  effect  on  the 
lumber  industry ;  the  relation  of  the  public 
forest  lands  to  irrigation,  mining,  and  grazing  ; 


forestry  in  relation  to  railroad  supplies,  and  a 
thorough  discussion  of  national  and  State  forest 
policy. 

Of  these  subjects,  it  is  but  natural  that  the 
relation  of  forestry  to  lumbering  should  be  re- 
garded foremost,  considering  the  immense  im- 
portance of  this  industry.  With  its  invested 
capital  of  $611,000,000  in  1900  (ranking  as  the 
fourth  industry  of  the  country),  with  an  annual 
outlay  in  wages  of  $100,000,000,  and  with 
yearly  products  valued  at  $566,000,000,  it  is 
certain  that  the  deepest  interest  will  be  shown 
by  those  engaged  in  this  business  in  anything 
that  promises  to  continue  the  prosperity  they 
now  enjoy. 

The  relation  of  the  public  forest  lands  to  ir- 
rigation, long  of  great  importance  to  the  West, 
is  doubly  so  since  the  passage  of  the  National 
Irrigation  Act,  in  1902.     Thv&\cvvi'8w^xvx<i^T'^^\^^'*^ 
means  fox  t,\\ft  t^qX^vcv^Aa-oxl  q\  Tsx^v^^^kS*  ^"t  '^^o.x'^^ 
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oi  Und  now  arid.  To  carry  out  this  Rreat  proj 
ect.  tliere  must  first  be  assured  the  protection 
of  the  forests  at  the  lu^ad  waters  of  the  vari- 
ous streams  ;  hence  the  interest  of  irriji&tionists 
in  this  conftreBS.  The  prosperily  of  the  mining 
industry  in  the  "West  in  no  small  measure  de- 
pends upun  a  ready  supply  of  timher.  dose  at 
hand,  and  ut  a  reasonable  price.  The  railroads 
are  the  larifest  nsers  of  wood  in  the  country, 
and  the  maintennnce  of  an  undiminished  supply 
is  vital  to  their  snccesa.  The  discussion  of  na- 
tional and  State  forest  policy  at  this  congress 
should  be  of  decided  value  throughout  the 
country,  as  many  ]>erfii)ns.  admitting  the  neces' 
sity  of  doinjj  scunething  to  preserve  our  forests, 
are  at  a  hiss  as  to  how  to  proceed.  It  is  felt 
that  this  congress,  attracting  leading  thinkers  on 
forestry  from  every  section  of  the  country,  will 
produeo  far-reaching  residts  in  outlining  a  vig- 
orous and  practical  polity. 

These  are  all  problems  that  vitally  affect  the 
welfare  of  the  nation,  a  fact  that  the  leaders  in 
our  industrial  life  fully  appreciate,  as  their 
promised  attendance  from  every  seetion  of  the 
country  proves.  I'nssident  Roosevelt,  who  keen- 
ly appreciates  the  close  relation  between  forestry 
and  irrigation,  and  who  stated  in  one  of  his  mes- 
sages to  Congress  that  the  forest  and  water 
problems  are  "the  most  vital  of  the  internal 
questions  of  the  United  States."  was  anmug  the 
first  to  indorse  the  calling  of  an  American  For- 
est Congress  at  this  time,  and  has  promised 
to  deliver  an  address  at  one  of  its  sessions. 

The  rise  of  the  forest  mov.-ment  in  the  United 
States  is  ns  interesting  as  it  is  valuable.  In 
18T3,  a  small  band  of  public -spirited  men  met  in 
Chicago  and  organizeil  what  was  known  for  sev- 
eral years  as  the  American  Forestry  Congress. 
Annual  meetings  were  held,  and  although  re- 
ceiving but  little  encouragement,  tliese  men 
bravely  continued  their  ])ropaganda  for  a  more 
C<'nservative  handling  of  the  forests  of  the 
United  .States.  For  some  yeais  they  were  re- 
gariled  as  mild-mannered  cranks,  and  public  in- 
terest in  the  subject  of  foresti'y  was  hardly 
noticeable.  But  in  18S-J  additional  force  was 
given  the  movement  by  the  organiwition.  at 
Cincinnati,  of  the  American  Forestry  Associa- 
tion. This  organization  increased  in  nundxfrs 
ami  influence  yearly,  and  through  meetings 
held  in  viirinua  si.'etions  nf  the  country,  and  alsn 
by  the  jMTSonal  work  uC  its  members!  became  a 
strong  force.  To  its  r-ffoits  may  be  attributetl 
the  establishment  of  the  forest  reserve  ])olicy  of 
the  federal  g'lvi-rnment.  inaugurated  in  Presi- 
dent l]arris.,n's  a<ltiiiuistrali<.n.  and  continued 
//('  every  I'n-tiiilfiit  since,  until  the  ("rest  re- 
■9    iio\y  nijwtlxT   /ifty-iliree,   and    coma\i\ 


more  than  C2,n00,0i>fi  acres,  or  over  9t 
square  miles.  Further  effect  of  this  foret 
serve  propaganda  is  seen  in  the  spread  of 
the  various  States,  including  New  York,  P 
sylvania,  Michigan.  Minnesota,  and  Califo 
In  addition,  it  has  influenced  the  forinin( 
State  and  local  forest  associations  tliri>iigl 
the  e'.Tintry. 
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ELECTRIC  VERSUS  STEAM  LOCOMOTIVES. 


ace  will  be  occtii)i('il 
atinfj  ajiparatus.  Ac- 
;  to  law,  tliei'e  iiiuBt  lie 
;n  on  the  locotimtive. 

wlifiwill  laki- the  place 
olii-thiH'  fin'iiiiiti.  In 
ngtlielo<,-<->mn(ivf,tlii- 
.fi-atiireaof  t!ii-t^ti-)im 
hav-t-  lo'i'ii  kept  in 
and  valve)ii.  wliistles. 
lers,  Ih-Us,  and  oiIkt 
;  are  witiiin  easy  reach 


Tt  Y 


s  the 


the  ilosiKiiors  to  ait- 
this  iiiiK-liine  the  best 
ik-al  features  of  the 
leed  steam  locomotive 
,ed  with  the  enormiiiis  " 

and  simplicity  in  control  made  possihle 
use  of  the  electric  drive.  The  elimination 
r  and  bearing  losses  permits  of  a  very 
Bciency  ;  and  it  ia  claimed  for  the  new 
,e  that  it  will  pminil  and  mil  much  less 
le  Bteani  locomotive,  and  thus  reduce  the 
e  of  maintaining  the  rails  and  roadbed. 
TiBo  of  the  Spnigne-lieneral  Electric  inul- 
lit  system  of  control,  two  or  more  locomo- 
^n  be  coupled  together  and  oi>eratod  from 
ding  cab  as  a  liiiigle  unit, 
exciting  feature  of  the  trial  at  Schenec- 
■8  thn  i-ace  with  tlie  fast  mail  train,  the 


"  Xcw  Yorker,"  a  train  that  makes  almost  as 
much  speed  as  the  Kiupire  State  Express.  When 
the  "  New  Yorker,"  with  seven  cars,  speeding 
at  a  rate  of  sixty  miles  an  hour,  reached  the 
electric  locomotive,  tlie  latter  was  goin^  thirty 
miles  an  hour.  Speed  waa  put  on,  and  in  a 
mile's  space  the  new  machine  was  run  even  with 
the  "  Now  Yorker."  Another  turn  of  the  copper 
handle  on  the  master  controller,  and  the  steam 
train  appeared  to  be  m< 
A  tew  notches  more,  am 


the  steam 


pres 


ng  slowly  backward. 
11  the  electric  cab, 
was  seen  to  be  far  in  the 
lih.'S  an  hour  was  the  record 
on  th^^  speed-gauge.  All  thia 
had  been  done  with  nosmoko 
or  dust,  or  the  sugigc^stion  of 
a  cinder,  and  it  cost  consid- 
erably leas  than  it  had  taken 
to  drive  the  steam  engine. 
Besides,  in  the  words  of  an 
old-time  engine-driver  who 
was  i>n'«ont.-' You  don't  have 
to  oil  her  half  as  much." 

Now  that  the  railroad  com- 
pany has  !>een  sutislied  as  to 
thi!  eflici.;ncy  ut  the  new  lo- 
comotive, forty  ()r  fifty  ma- 
chines will  be  l.iuilt  for  the 
haulage  of  tlircmgh  jiasson- 
ger  tradii'.  'I'he  trains  may 
R'ach  right  hundiTul  and  sev- 
enty-iive  tons  in  weight,  to 
be  hiiuh'd  lit  a  ma.ximuni 
speed  of  sixty  to  sixty-five 
miles  an  hour.  The  steam 
locomi'tive  has  not  been 
superseded.     But  it  has 
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known  by  the  En«li»ii  Ki>rils  Port  Arthur,  to  theJapumtl 
liiie-L'  i<U-c.Krn|iU.    It  i»  i.'fix-rallj'  referred  to  as  Ryi^Jnn-Eu:) 


WHAT  PORT  ARTHUR  MEANS  TO  JAPAN. 
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TN  IH«1,  and  in  llit.- v.^ar  that  Ml-.we.J  it.  iho 
1  Kri'iit-h  (iovi-nimi-nt  t.x.k  h  prnat  il.-al  o( 
trciiible  ami  intnruBt  in  a  cei-Uiii  iiiinh'st  liafhor 
whicli  tliiA-  loiinrl  U-ft  |n-acefiilly  to  a  I'liiin.'Hi- 
fieliinK  villayi!  and  sK'i-pinjr  at  :is  dpgi-L'cs  47 
miiiuti-B  and  r.i)  st^oinlH  nurtlj  lutitiide  and  121 
degrees  I.JminiiteK  and  'Jl  m^^ouds  i-nst  lorijci- 
tudc.  Tlie  harboi'  was  small.  Uunuinji  froin 
east  to  wi'Bt,  it  mi-asuri-d  tli<-  distance  .il'  oliout 
two  miles,  and  nut  rjtiitc  one  mill'  wido.  U  wim 
•itutad  It  the  ond  of  tlio  LiuniunK  l'<'ninstilii. 
fa'ifcpil  days,  few,  even  aiming  tli<;  etiiti-fincn 
'  in  tliat  too  of  tlio  Liao-lun<j:  a 
!iit  aimed  at  the  vory  lieart  ol  ouv  Cfun 
if  (ho  harbor  were  not  BinaU  tnuui^Xi 


Hill     l.K.ksd.. 


<■■.■  haw  divided  it  into  two  s«L« 

wi-si  harbors.  As  if  thew  rt 
(■  cnnngh.  Hut  watLT  of  iIip  L»i*> 
.0  very  sliaJlow.  In  the  casiiiine 
L-  !si]iiill  Bpace  in  which  a  lai^» 

itself  <omfortalde.  AcotinliBf^ 
nn  -)f  Jl  fi.rei(j:n  adviBer  to  I'lui 

the  liiirlior  is  covtjrt'd  with  cI 
i  ln!ti-  and  Ihero  into  eanilv  •■ 
iii:  il  liirti,.  quantity  of  shctk"  T 
Ills  hiirbor  was  scarcHy  thr«hci| 

Mjilih.    Ab  you  enter  it.  < 
ivn  iiiMin  y.ni    from  the  riiriitl* 
li.'  TiK-r's  Tail. 
vi.*«-  >\vvN%.  Vvi-^t^ver^  it  was  doi  fl 
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cult  to  see  how  much  Heaven  had  done  for  this 
modest  harbor.  The  screen  of  hill  ranges  en- 
veloped it  completely  from  the  winds  of  the 
Pe-chi-li,  and  from  human  foes  from  everywhere. 
Even  to  tlie  casual  eye,  it  was  evident  that  this 
little  harbor  was  a  nature  -  built  naval  base. 
China  fortified  it  with  German  skill  and  Ger- 
man guns.  Even  in  the  days  of  the  Chino- 
Nippon  AYar,  German  engineers  were  saying 
that  it  was  impregnable.  Certainly,  it  com- 
manded the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Pe-chi-li.  If 
you  wished  to  drive  a  fang  into  the  throat  of 
Peking,  you  liad  only  to  occupy  this  base  with  a 
comparatively  small  fleet.  And  the  statesmen 
of  Nippon  were  not  slow  in  seeing  that  the  mas- 
ter of  Port  A  rthur  is  the  master  of  the  Yellow 
Sea.  In  the  hands  of  a  hostile  and  competent 
power,  it  is  a  veritable  dagger  threatening  the 
very  vitals  of  our  land,  which  is  within  thirty- 
odd  hours  of  a  hostile  fleet  in  its  harbor. 

At  the  close  of  the  Chino-Nippon  War,  at 
Shimonosc^ki,  in  front  of  Marquis  Ito,  represent- 
ing his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Nippon,  Li 
Hung  Chang,  representing  his  country,  placed 
his  seal  to  a  document  which  ceded  to  us  Port 
Arthur  and  the  southern  end  of  the  Liao-tung 
Peninsula.  You  knov  as  well  as  I  do  that  even 
while  the  ink  was  hardly  dry  upon  the  famous 
Shimonoseki  treaty,  the  triple  combination  of 
European  powers, — of  Russia,  Germany,  and 
France, — advised  us,  through  a  polite  joint  note 
and  extensive  naval  demonstrations  of  the  com- 
bined fleet  of  the  three  powers  in  the  Gulf  of 
Pe-chi-li,  to  reconsider  a  certain  portion  of  the 
Shinionoseki  treatv  and  retrocede  to  China  the 
Liao-tung  Peninsula,  wuth  Port  Arthur  at  the 
end  of  it.  You  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  when 
Marquis  Tto  and  his  wise  friends  saw  the  wis- 
dom of  hearkening  unto  the  mailed  advice  of 
tlu^se  three  Christian  nations,  and  when  he 
gagged  the  press  and  returned  to  China  the 
Liao-tung  Peninsula  and  Port  Arthur,  more  than 
one  hundred  soldiers  who  had  fought  in  Man- 
churia in  the  Chino-Nippon  War  took  it  as  the 
blackest  stain  on  our  national  honor,  as  an  un- 
paralleled humiliation  of  a  nation  which  had 
never  before  been  humiliated  by  a  foreign 
power.  They  wished  to  put  this  on  record,  and 
so  they  wrote  their  protest  with  their  own  blood 
by  committing  the  hara-kiri,  by  that  ancient 
right  of  the  samurai  which  says  to  the  world 
that  thev  would  rather  die  than  see  dishonor  ! 

In  their  dreams,  in  the  eyes  of  their  imagina- 
tion, th(>  fighting  men  of  Nippon  to-day  see  the 
ghosts  of  these  men  wandering  over  Port 
Arthur  in  company  with  those  of  many  hun- 
dreds of  other  men  who  had  fallen  before  Port 
Arthur  in  storming  it  and  taking  it  from  the 


Chinese.  These  spirits  of  the  dead,  in  the  ex- 
istence of  which  we  of  the  far  East  believe  quite 
as  much  as  the  Christians  of  the  West  be- 
lieve in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  cannot  find 
rest  and  peace  as  long  as  that  stronghold  is  in 
possession  of  a  power  which  humiliated  us  some 
ten  years  ago,  in  the  days  of  national  exhaus- 
tion, at  the  end  of  the  Chino-Nippon  War.  In 
the  eyes  of  the  Nippon  soldier  in  front  of  Port 
Arthur  to-day,  the  occupation  of  the  stronghold 
is  more  than  a  tactical  victory.  He  looks  upon 
it  as  a  sacred  feast  to  be  placed  upon  the  altar 
of  the  heroic  dead  of  his  comrades  of  ten  years 
ago.  To  him,  the  occupation  of  Port  Arthur 
is  important  from  the  military  sense.  Perhaps 
more  important,  however,  than  the  strictly  mili- 
tary phase  of  it,  the  occupation  of  Port  Arthur 
is  to  him  sentimental,  almost  religious.  To  oc- 
cupy Port  Arthur  again  seems  to  him  like 
washing  the  darkest  stain  from  his  sun-round  flag 
once  for  all ;  as  he  looks  at  it,  it  is  to  offer  unto 
the  wandering  and  restless  spirits  of  these  heroic 
dead  a  flower  the  fragrance  of  which  no  heavenly 
incense  can  equal. 

People  in  the  West  are  marveling  at  the  reck- 
less way  in  which  our  men  are  throwing  them- 
selves against  the  strong  walls  and  precipices, 
against  barbed  wires  and  quick-firers,  at  Port 
Arthur.  What  is  really  surprising  is  the  re- 
straint with  which  our  commander  at  Port 
Arthur  is  carrying  on  the  siege  operations.  The 
miracle  of  it  all  is  the  supreme  mastery  and 
calmness  and  sobriety  with  which  the  flame-like 
prayer  of  our  men,  who  have  prayed  and  waited 
over  eight  years,  is  being  expressed  against  the 
Russians  at  Port  Arthur. 

Good  people  of  Tokio,  especially  that  choice 
and  very  small  (thank  Heaven  for  the  rarity  and 
smallness  of  this  company)  portion  which  has 
been  making  costly  preparations  for  a  feast  of 
celebration  upon  the  fall  of  Port  Arthur,  are  im- 
patient. I  do  not  see  how  the  people  who  know 
anything  of  Sebastopol  or  Plevna,  anybody  who 
has  heard  of  the  weary  days  which  stretched 
from  October  9  of  1854  to  September  9  of  1855, 
and  heard  of  the  hundred  thousand  men  Russia 
lost,  could  very  reasonably  be  impatient  over 
Port  Arthur.  At  any  rate,  they  who  are  before 
Port  Arthur  under  the  sun-flag  seem  to  have  suc- 
ceeded in  giving  history  a  new  chapter. 

In  front  of  Tien-Tsin  castle,  in  the  black  days 
of  1900,  when  the  reports  from  out  of  Peking 
read  for  all  the  world  like  the  front  page  of  a 
yellow  journal,  there  were  gathered  together 
many  men,  and  under  many  different  flags.  On 
that  historic  march  to  Peking,  the  English  were 
gracious  enough  to  say  that  the  Nippon  soldlft.^'^ 
are  the  best  in  the  ^voxV^.,  vi^L^i^-^Na '^'i^^^^^^ 


no 
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thfi  Frenoh  said  that  they  never  saw  a  better  set 
of  fighting  men  than  the  Nippon  Boldiers,  except 
those  of  France  ;  our  German  friends  were  loud 
in  proclaiming  the  fact  that  Nippon  had  learned 
eraything  in  connection  with  the  army  from 
Germany,  and  decidedly  there  was  no  army  as 
good  as  that  of  Nippon,  except  the  Germans,  who 
had  taught  everything  to  us.  With  that  hearty 
cheer  and  that  ring  of  simple  sincerity  of  a  man 
who  speaks  straight  out  of  the  heart,  the  Ameri- 
cans declared  that  next  to  the  finest  army  in  the 
world,  which  was,  of  course,  the  American,  none 
'  ooald  be  as  worthy  as  the  Nippon  soldiers  to  be 
the  second. 

To-day,  around  Port  Arthur,  men  from  Eng- 
land, from  the  United  States,  from  France  and  Ger- 
many, war  correspondents  and  military  attaches, 
are  saying,  with  one  accord,  <<  There  is  no  doubt 
about  it,  General  Nogi  commands  the  finest  in- 
fantry in  the  world  1 "  And  the  reason  of  it*  all 
is  this — ^it  is  simple,  too — that  the  men  under 
other  colors  except  that  of  the  round  sun  in  the 
oanter  of  the  white  ground  are  expected  to  do 
what  is  possible  for  the  human  to  do ;  some- 
thing more  is  expected  of  the  Nippon  soldier. 
What  is  remarkable  is  that  he  does  not  disap- 
«  pidnt  his  friends.  Once  upon  a  time,  there  was 
iasaed  a  circular  letter  by  the  regimental  chiefs 
of  our  army,  to  be  read  by  the  privates.  .  Here 
is  one  of  the  paragraphs  of  the  circular  letter  : 
<*0f  every  one  of  you  the  Emperor  and  your 
'  e(m&try  expects  the  accomplishment  of  the  im- 
poMible."  Time  and  again,  and  often  in  the 
moaonce  of  our  foreign  visitors,  the  Nippon  sol- 
diers have  succeeded  in  accomplishing  feats  which 
seemed  clear  and  away  beyond  human  possi- 
Ulity  even  in  the  imagination  of  the  spectators, 
and  the  doing  of  an  impossible  thing  by  our  men, 
and  so  many,  many  times  over,  too,  seems  to  have 
earned  a  certain  conviction  into  the  minds  of  our 
foreign  friends. 

When  our  Russian  friends  advertised, — in  no 
modest  tone,  to  be  sure, — the  impregnability  of 
Port  Arthur,  there  were  some  good  people  in 
Tokio  who  thought  that  the  Russians  were  dream- 
ing. Events  of  the  following  days  seemed  to 
have  g^ven  them  a  somewhat  rude  awakening. 
It  is  true,  then,  that  the  Russians  knew  a  few 
things  of  what  their  engineers  could  do  in 
heightening  the  strength  of  a  Heaven-built  for- 
tress. Fancy  to  yourself  a  slant  of  over  seventy 
degrees  riding  away  into  tlie  skies  for  many 
hundred  meters,  surrounded  by  a  deep  moat. 
Imagine,  also,  bomb-proof  trenches  covered  with 
steel  plates  crowning  its  crest,  surrounding  the 
permanent  fort  in  the  center  atop  of  the  hill,  built 
of  stone  and  cement,  in  which  are  mounted  heavy 
^TZOA    Imagine,  once  again,  that  the  foot  of  this 


fort,  just  above  the  moat,  is  mined,  is  snrronndel 
with  wire  entanglements,  every  iron  line  d 
which  is  charged  with  electric  currents  strong 
enough  to  fell  thousands  of  men  at  a  touch,  and 
fancy  that  two  to  three  of  just  such  forts  sn 
placed  to  every  one  thousand  meters  of  the  perim- 
eter of  Port  Arthur.  Behind  such  fortifier 
tions,  a  few  determined  women,  if  they  only 
knew  how  to  handle  the  guns,  would  be  able  to 
entertain  an  army  of  one  hundred  thousand  msi 
of  unquestioned  courage  and  thorough  training 
Said  our  commanding  officer  to  one  of  the  natin 
correspondents  :  *<  In  a  siege  work  like  this,  w 
far  as  the  defender  is  concerned,  the  forts  sis 
everything.  With  them,  the  forts  are  their  coiu> 
age  ;  their  endurance  is  the  forts  ;  their  power 
is  in  the  forts.  Behind  them,  they  can  well  at* 
ford  to  turn  the  most  heroic  of  human  attacks 
into  a  sad  joke." 

This  was  the  foundation  upon  which  Rosni 
built  her  dream  of  a  far-Eastern  empire.  Fin 
years  of  the  best  engineering  efforts  of  Rnaaia  had 
been  crystallized  in  this  stronghold.  With  laviik 
hands,  Russian  rubles  were  buried  in  this  soO. 
Confident  in  its  strength,  and  not  without  reasoB, 
the  Russians  have  sung,  with  a  touch  of  ainoa<> 
ity  in  their  voices,  of  the  impregnability  of  Port 
Arthur. 

We  must  have  Port  Arthur, — ^that  much  was 
decided  from  the  beginning, — but  when  wen 
we  to  get  it  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  ds> 
pended  upon  two  things, — first,  if  General  Knio- 
patkin  were  to  succeed  in  breaking  through  oar 
army  facing  him  and  create  a  possibility  of  hk 
coming  to  the  rescue  of  Port  Arthur  ;  second, 
the  coming  of  a  second  Pacific  squadron  of  Ri» 
sia  from  the  European  waters.  At  Telissu,  and 
later  at  the  Sha  River,  General  Kuropatkin  had 
tried,  and  tried  hard,  to  come  to  the  rescue  of 
his  Port  Arthur  friends.  As  long  as  the  admi* 
rable  Baltic  squadron  of  Russia  was  enriching  the 
art  of  the  caricaturist  on  its  famous  voyage 
around  the  world,  there  seemed  to  be  no  special 
need  for  the  Nippon  Government  to  get  into  a 
fever  of  haste  and  nervous  excitement  over  tha 
reduction  of  Port  Arthur.  So  the  commanders 
of  the  besieging  forces  hit  upon  a  compromiaa. 
The  work  of  reduction  progressed,  but  with  the 
least  expenditure  of  men.  To  General  No|ri,  the 
men  under  liini  are  dearer  than  those  of  his  own 
blood.  To  bo  sure,  then*  were  occasions  when 
sacrifices  could  not  be  avoi<led.  Then  the  men 
died  without  liesitation,  although  it  is  not  tnis 
that  the  Nippon  men  look  upon  life  liffbtlr. 
Witli  the  fall  of  Port  Arthur  will  be  closed  lbs 
first  chapter  of  tlie  Russo- Nippon  war.  With 
its  possession,  we  shall  have  everything  for  whidi 
^e  took  up  arms  against  Russia. 
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ter,  and  tlie  twenty  men,  abandoning  lier, 
to  proceed  to  Snow  Hill  station  over  the 
by  sleds.  The  whole  party  waa  finally  rea- 
i  by  an  Argentinian  vessel,  on  November  8, 
I. 

r.  Nordenskjold  sums  np  the  results  of  the 
^ition  in  tbo  following  paragraph  : 
he  boundary  of  the  antarctic  zone  has  been  reached 
veral  new  places,  and  it  now  appears  more  clearly 
ogh  the  niiHM  of  imagination.  lb  can  hardly  be 
>ted  that  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  this  region  Is 
red  with  ice  and  snow,  and  we  have  now  some  idea  of 
lature  of  this  ice,  which  was  formerly  known  only 
he  curious  icebentn  drifting  away  from  it.  These 
sntlrely  different  in  form  (mm  the  arctic  icebergs, 
ilerer  the  climate  of  this  region  bos  been  studied, 
not«d  for  Its  cold  and  exceedingly  stormy  winters 
its  relatively  still  colder  siiinmerit,  being  in  this  re- 
b  altogether  disaimilar  from  that  of  the  arctic  zone, 
interesting  to  not«  that,  the  territory  assigned  to 
ixpeditioD  ia  the  coldest  of  all  relntira  to  Its  loca- 
It  appears  to  tia,  contrary  to  the  general  assnmp- 
that  there  is  a<cold  zone  south  of  the  Atlantic 
xu  The  climate  is  no  rough  here  that  hardly  any 
tor  animal  life  is  found  on  the  land,  while  the  ani- 
world  living  iu  the  sea  or  finding  ita  food  there  Is 
be  more  varied.  It  will  be  exceedingly  interesting 
udy  this  animal  world  In  the  collections  brongbt 
e,  which  will  doubtless  throw  new  light  on  many 
tlons  relating  to  the  distribution  o(  living  creatures 
te  surface  of  the  earth.  For  conditions  were  not 
lys  the  same  as  now.  At  one  time,  the  cllmat«  here 
warm,  anil  large  tracts  of  land  were  covered  with 
>ta,  in  which  a  varied  animal  world  was  doubtless 
g.  It  has  been  ansumed  (or  a  long  time  that  the 
h  Polar  continent  played  a  T6\e  in  the  distribution 


□f  living  creatures  on  the  sontbem  hemisphere,  and 
that  here  many  types  of  plants  and  animals  perhaps 
passed  through  the  first  stages  of  their  developmenL 
Now  we  are  beginning  to  get  material  for  the  study  of 
these  questions. 


THE  ARGENTINE  GAUCHO  AND  HIS  WAYS. 


TRAVELLER'S  description  of  the  strange 

hybrid     ra(:e    of    southern    and    central 

th  .America  known  as  the  Gaucho  iB  given 

lohn   T).  Leckie   in  tbe    Canadian  Magazine. 

Ciaucho,  says  tliis  writer,  may  be  of  any 
!  or  ciilor  from  pure  Indian  to  pure  white, 
he  ^enoially  possessos  a  strain  of  both  white 

Indian  blood.  In  his  character,  he  par- 
s  more  of  his  Indian  than  of  his  white  an- 
ry,  perhaps  because,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
Indian  is  his  maternal  side,  and  those  abo- 
nal  traits  which  are  not  inherited  are  in- 
ed  into  him  from  tbe  earliest  age  by  ma- 
al  tuition.  Certainly,  if  you  scratch  the 
cho  you   will    find    the    aboriginal    Indian. 

Leckie  detkros  that  the  nearest  approach 
lie  Gaucho  type  to  be  found   in  Europe  is 
.  of  the  wandering  gypsies. 
here   are  many  unfavorable   points  in  the 
.cho  character,  bnt  thit  Tritar  Mserts  that 


Like  the  Arab  of  the  desert,  the  Gaucho  ts  charac- 
terised by  his  Innate  courtesy,  hOBpitallty,  and  fidelity 
to  his  master  or  leader.  This  is  a  trait  which  seems 
characteristic  of  all  peoples  who  live  In  a  semi-feudal 
state,  and  was  very  noticeable  as  lata  as  last  oentnry 
among  our  own  Highlanders,  though  tn  this  age  at 
manhood  snfliage,  trade-unions,  and  strikes  the  bonds 
of  sympathy  which  formerly  attached  master  and  ser- 
vant have  been  In  a  gi«at  measure  loosened. 

The  Gaucho  is  a  great  horseman.  He  almost 
lives  in  the  saddle ;  his  horse  is  his  most  treas- 
ured  possession,  and  even  the  poorest  of  them 
has  one,  and  often  two  or  three. 

There  Is  no  moral  or  physical  exDellenc«,  in  their 
eyes,  equal  to  that  of  bring  a  first-rate  horseman,  and 
no  man  could  aspire  to  be  a  leader  of  the  Gauchos  who 
was  not  an  nnezceptionally  skilled  equestrian.  .  .  . 
To  ride  an  unbroken  and  half-wild  horse  la  looked  upon 
as  a  very  ordinary  feat.  He  will  not  only  Jump  oS  a 
horse  at  full  gallop,  but  will  consider  himself  unskill- 
ful if  he  does  not  alight  on  his  feet  without  falling,— a 
teat  which  may  seem  Impossible  to  an  English  horse- 
man,   I  certainly  hftTC  never  heard  of  a  Qaucho  having 
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Menachikov  then  proceeds  to  show  that  nei- 
ther the  lower  nor  the  higher  classes  in  Russia 
dream  of  universal  conquest.  Our  conservative 
aristocracy,  he  says,  feels  it  beyond  its  power  to 
manage  even  the  present  territory.  The  out- 
lying regions,  occupied  by  Russia  through  force 
of  necessity,  demand  great  sacrifices.  There  is 
a  ''lack  of  men/'  and  to  such  an  extent  that 
governor-generals'  posts  remain  vacant  for  long 
intervals. 

How  can  we  think,  then,  of  universal  conquest  ?  Our 
liberal  **  intelligentzia'^  is  as  far  removed  from  dreams 
of  universal  conquest  as  is  our  aristocracy.  Deprived 
of  political  activity,  it  is  also  deprived  of  press  organs, 
and  the  very  instincts  of  the  least  political  initiative ; 
in  Its  great  mass,  our  "  intelligentzia  "is  held  in  spiritual 
bondage  by  the  West.  The  handful  of  Slavophils  who 
had  dreamed  to  see  Russia  at  the  head  of  the  nations 
baa  rapidly  degenerated,  and  has  not  even  a  single 
prantnent  representative.  If  our  educated  classes  have 
at  all  the  right  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the  nation,  they 
will  scarcely  permit  even  the  dream  of  universal  do- 
ndnlon.  With  the  tortured  consciousness  of  our  vices 
a^  our  failings,  how  can  we  dream  of  universal 
woipnmacy  t  After  lack  of  courage,  the  most  repulsive 
quality  is  boastfulnees.  A  careful  examination  will 
■bow  that  both  vices— cowardice  and  boastfulness— , 
ba^e  the  same  origin.  In  both  cases,  it  is  a  self-delusion, 
an  aberration  of  judgment.  True  courage,  calm  or 
anxlnnii,  needs  no  phrases;  but  when  people  shout 
"Bnssia  is  invincible"  it  looks  very  much  like  the  well- 
known  expedient  of  the  ostrich. 

It  is  high  time  for  the  Russian  people  to 
realize  that  Russia  is  not  invincible,  says 
Menschikov,  and  ''it  would  be  fatal  to  deny 
tliis  ternble  possibility."  He  goes  on  to  prove 
that  Russia's  supposed  strength  because  of  her 
great  territorial  extent  is  really  her  weakness, 
in  that  it  makes  it  more  difficult  for  her  to  .con- 
centrate her  forces  in  the  hour  of  need.  In 
car  old  wars,  he  says,  we  did  not  defend  our 
country,  but  rather  our  country  defended  us. 

But  this  same  hypnotic  faith  in  our  vast  territory 
was  also  a  great  evil.  The  vast  territorial  limits  have 
iaispiied  even  ourselves  with  an  exaggerated  sense  of 
seeority.  The  abundance  of  land  has  wrought  harm  to 
t&e  Russian  coloniser.  Just  as  in  times  of  peace  he  was 
aboBStomed  not  to  value  the  land,  and  having  merely 
dslved  in  one  place  be  moved  to  another,  which  de- 
prived ns  of  the  possibility  of  acquiring  a  high  degree 
of  ealtore,  so,  in  times  of  war,  knowing  that  we  had 
territory  in  which  to  retreat,  we  did  not  develop  the  art 
of  fdrtifyiog  and  defending  our  country  with  the  stub- 
bornness characteristic  of  the  crowded  West.  The  habit 
of  retreating,  and  of  seeking  safety  in  the  dense  forests 
and  in  the  steppes,  led  to  the  ruin  of  the  country ;  at 
every  invasion,  the  germs  of  civilization  were  burned 
hundreds  of  times,  together  with  the  dwellings  of  the 
boyars  and  the  chnrehes.  Instead  of  deciding  the  war 
a£  the  frontiers,  we  carried  It  into  the  interior;  and 
western  Russia  has  not  to  this  day  recovered  from  the 
Invasion  bj  Vltold.  The  policy  of  retreat,  sanctioned 
Is^oentnriei^  has  created  tbe  type  of  our  national 


fare^fense,— the  worst  of  methoda»  aa  isadmiltrilrj 

all  strategists. 

RUSSIA    NOT    INTINCTBLX. 

But  aside  from  territorial  vastneas,  whenii 
asks  Menschikov,  <<  lie  the  conditions  of  our  i 
vincibility  ?  " 

Ck)unt  L.  L.  Tolstoy  points  to  the  **  spiritual  uaAh 
tellectual  might*'  of  the  Russian  people, 
we  are  superior  to  our  neighbors  by  force  of  (jildat 
and  feeling.    For  this  reason  we  deserve  to  beoooHtti 
masters  of  the  world.    Really,  if  it  vrere  not  for  Hi 
well-known  sincerity  of  our  author,  one  might  ooariir 
his  compliments  to  the  Russian  people  as  bitter  inf. 
Exceptional  national  wisdom  is  surely  a  great  ion^ 
but  where  is  it  with  us  ?    Is  it  expressed  in  the  shMl  .| 
universal  ignorance  of  the  Russian  people  at  the  tiBi 
when  all  the  neighboring  nations,  white  and  ysDm 
have  a  more  or  less  assured  system  of  popular  edsil' 
tion?    Ability  to  read  and  write  is  something  wM 
with  sufficient  demand,  could  become  a  <ymTiMW>  fa- 
session  in  a  half-century.    With  us,  it  is  a  lunijt 
thousand  years  after  St.  Cyril.    Or  is  our  natioiisl«i» 
dom  expressed  by  high  morality,  by  a  longing  tac 
perance,  popular  decorum ;  in  customs  of  civic  digsli; 
in  the  perfection  of  government  system  f  m^ith  iis»  ] 
lar  morality  is  considerably  lower  than  with  our 
bors.    Popular  dishonesty,   "graft,**  cruelty, 
tion,  drunkenness,  lack  of  respect  for  hninaa 
this  coarse  cynicism  pervades  the  population  to  Ifti  wif 
heart.    If  the  spiritual  might  of  a  people  ia 
by  its  creative  power,  I  ask,  Where  is  it  P    Our 
art  is  insignificant,  and  there  is  hardly  any 
literature  at  all.    Our  culture  is  entirely  borrowediMi 
is,  notwithstanding,  the  poorest  in  the  world.  ...  I 
am  a  thorough  Russian,  and  I  love  my  country  not  ha 
than  does  Count  L.  L.  Tolstoy,  but  in  the  lifb  off  w^ 
people  I  see  the  triumph,  not  of  reason,  but  of  a  jiuisb 
backwardness,  of  that  provincial  popular  tiMj*'  mmi^ 
is  a  natural  sequence  of  the  return  to  barfaarlm  sti 
noble  race,  of  spiritual  degeneration  under  the  bote 
of  unendurable  sacrifices.    I  do  not  know  whetfasr  Ik 
national  soul  has  become  exhausted  in  the  titanic  i 
gle  with  the  vast  territory,  with  the  gloomy 
c^Bserts,  or  whether  the  nation  has  become  weary  off  ah 
ternal  and  internal  slavery.    But  I  do  know  *>nt  jHl 
now  this  popular  wisdom  is  with  us  in  a  state  of  dSB^v 
and  that  really  is  the  source  of  our  mlsfortmi^  • .  • 
Beggared,  ignorant,  savage  to  the  extent  of 
to  its  fate,  the  people  underfed,  a  prey  to 
drunkenness,  landless,  sick, — how  can  such  a 
dream,  together  with  Count  L.  L.  Tolstoy,  of 
dominion  f 

EDITOR    SUVORIN's   OPINION. 

The  opposite  opinions  of  Tolstoy  and  Ita* 
schikov  created  much  discussion  in  the  Rnasni 
press.  Many  Russians  were  at  a  loaa  to  aIlds^ 
Stand  how  the  same  paper  could  aanction  and 
opposite  opinions  by  allowing  their  expj 
in  its  columns.  Numerous  letters  were 
to  the  editor.  Setting  himself  up  aa  the  wfiBJit 
in  the  matter,  Suvorin  says : 

The  question  whether  Russia  is  conqtaatmbia 
Q^^  o^lnion^  hardly  any  direct  hearin|(  qh 
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of  an  energetic  campaign  on  our  part  against  the 
inese.  .  .  .  Still,  if  it  were  imperative  to  admit  such 
Qnection,  we  would  prefer  M.  Menschikov^s  argn- 
bs.  .  .  .  Suddenly,  we  have  been  surprised  by  our 
un preparedness.  Theoretically,  Russia  is  great  in 
igth  and  resources,  yet  this  strength  and  these 
irces,  when  the  storm  came,  were  found  misplaced, 
equately  utilized,  and  improperly  grouped.  Instead 
at  invincible  Russia  in  which  we  were  taught  to 
ve,  our  eyes  beheld  an  entirely  different  Russia,  an 
prepared"  Russia,  and  hence,  in  Manchuria,  in 
oiary,  1904,  a  very  *^ conquerable"  Russia. 


The  sensational  discussion  in  the  columns  of 
the  Novoye  Vremya  is  thus  characterized  by  Mir 
Bozhi  (St.  Petersburg),  representing  the  opinion 
of  conservative  journalism  in  Russia  :  <<  And 
meanwhile  [referring  to  the  troubled  times],  here 
in  the  heart  of  Russia,  there  are  minute  disease 
germs  which  unceasingly  and  with  terrible  force 
are  undermining  the  healthy  organism, — various 
Burenins,  Menschikovs,  Migulins,  and  Suvorins 
are  diligently  and  untiringly  talking  rot." 


JAPAN'S  NEGATIVE  VICTORIES. 


HOUGH  writing  (in  the  FortnighUy  Review) 
before  the  indecisive  battle  of  the  Shaho, 
.Ichas  "  regards  the  real  triumphs  of  the  war 
and  as  almost  altogether  Russian.  His  title 
The  Limits  of  Japanese  Capacity,"  and  he 
liders  those  limits  very  narrow.  With  their 
mization,  rapid  mobilization,  and  magnificent 
ps,  the  Japanese  generals  ought  to  have 
hed  Russia's  at  first  small  forces  long  ago^ 
by  a  couple  of  Sedans  put  an  end  to  the 
paign.  The  Japanese,  says  <^  Calchas,"  have 
idered  badly,  their  generals  have  made  the 
t  outrageous  mistakes,  being  saved  only  by 
fighting  of  the  lower  ranks  ;  and  the  glory  of 
war,  so  far  as  there  is  any,  is  with  Kuropat- 
and  Stoessel.  The  Japanese  have  done  every- 
g  that  could  be  done  by  system  without 
iant  brains,  but  they  have  done  nothing 
e. 

hey  show  astonishing  proficiency  in  every  matter 
9tail  to  which  deliberate  dexterity  can  be  applied, 
there  is  some  fundamental  want  with  respect  to 
h,  conception,  and  largeness  of  execution.  What 
liss,  in  a  word,  is  the  sense  of  that  decisive  insight 
ssentials,  that  constructive  imagination,  associated 
le  West  with  great  personality,— with  leadership, 
^her  in  the  art  of  war  or  in  the  art  of  peace.  Every- 
g  suggests  that  Japanese  faculty,  while  upon  a  very 
average  level,  does  not  show  any  signs  as  yet  of 
ling  the  West  in  range.  It  probably  is  incapable  of 
ing  to  the  depth  of  Russian  incompetence  exposed 
lany  directions.  But  also,  in  the  present  writer's 
if,  Russian  personality  of  the  highest  type,— there 
>ubtless,  not  much  of  it, — will  prove  to  be  head  and 
Iders  above  Japanese  leadership. 

he  underestimate  of  Russia's  power  which 
needed  the  original  overestimation  is  ridicu- 
,  and  has  been  falsified  by  Kuropatkin's 
paign.  With  their  superior  chances,  the 
sinese  should  have  defeated  the  Russians  and 
.royed  their  armies  ;  they  did  the  first  and 
jd  in  the  second.  They  borrowed  Germany's 
bod  without  her  strategical  brains.  The 
sian  army  has  proved  itself  as  indeetmctible 


as  it  did  at  Borodino  ;  and,  so  far  from  being 
demoralized  by  defeat,  is  <' slowly  but  steadily 
improving  in  efficiency  after  nine  months  of  de- 
feat." 

THE    REAL   HEROES   OF   THE    WAR. 

<'Calchas"  has  no  mercy  for  the  Japanese 
leaders.  There  are  only  four  heroes  of  the  war 
— Europatkin,  Stoessel,  Ehilkoff,  and  the  men 
who  repaired  the  Port  Arthur  battleships.  Like 
Oyama  and  Kuroki,  Togo  has  blundered.  Like 
the  French  sailors  of  the  eighteenth  century 
who  tried  above  all  things  to  save  their  material, 
he  has  lost  by  being  afraid  of  taking  a  risk. 
The  average  of  Russian  brains  has  not  been 
high.  But  Russia  has  produced  military  and 
organizing  genius  of  a  higher  type  than  has  Wen 
shown  by  Japan.  And  these  facts,  and  the  te- 
nacity of  the  Czar's  troops,  have  given  Russia 
a  moral  victory,  and  will  save  her  from  decisive 
defeat. 

Opinion  of  the  German  General  Staff. 

A  very  critical  view  of  the  Japanese  as  tacti-. 
cians  is  expressed  in  the  quarterly  issued  by  the 
general  staff  of  the  German  army,  a  publication 
dealing  in  the  scientific  manner  characteristic  of 
the  Germans  with  questions  of  strategy  and  the 
art  of  war  generally.  The  writer  who  discusses 
the  Manchurian  campaign  in  this  official  quar- 
terly reaches  the  conclusion  that  the  Japanese 
generals  do  not  deserve  the  admiration  and  eu- 
logies that  have  been  lavished  upon  them  in  the 
West,  and  that  their  soldiers  and  officers  have 
been  credited  with  greater  virtue  and  heroism 
than  they  have  actually  displayed.  To  begin 
with,  the  writer  charges  the  Japanese  with  ex- 
cessive caution.     He  says : 

In  order  to  achieve  real  snocess,  the  Japanese  were 
bound  to  act  with  the  ntmoet  rapidity.  It  was  neoee- 
eaiy  for  tfawm  to  employ  all  their  powers  to  deprive  th«. 
enraiy  of  the  iw^*""* — *  * -ADMLYSak  vcsk%  m^ 


TM 
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ahaiken  his  determlnafcion  to  continue  the  conflict  in- 
definitely. Now,  there  was  belt  one  way  of  preventing 
the  BnaBJanw  from  gathering  an  army  equal  numerically 
to  that  of  Ji^an  at  the  front,  and  that  was  to  maintain 
9k  Qersistent  and  tirelees  advance  during  the  first  Rtage 
of  the  war,  when  the  Russians  had  a  small  force  scat- 
tered over  a  vast  territory. 

The  Japanese,  the  expert  continues,  were 
perfectly  able  to  do  this.  They  knew  exactly 
the  number  and  disposition  of  their  enemy's 
troops  at  the  outset,  and  should  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  his  weakness.  They  should  have  ef- 
fected their  landing  in  Manchuria  proper,  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  army  of  occupati9n. 
The  operations  undertaken  in  Korea,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  that  country  subject  to  Ja- 
pan, were  from  this  point  of  view  a  palpable 
error.  They  involved  not  only  a  loss  of  time, 
but  also  a  needless  extension  of  the  line  of  mili- 
tary activity.  It  is  evident,  continues  the  Ger- 
man military  organ,  that  the  Japanese  generals 
attached  pai'amount  importance  to  safety  of 
landing,  and  preferred  a  slow  and  cautious  ad- 
vance to  quick  successes ;  but  all  the  great 
commanders  of  the  past  aimed  at  such  successes 
through  daring  and  ^enterprise. 


The  lack  of  these  qualities  in  the  Japuie 
responsible  for  the  neglect  of  all  their  of 
tunities  to  strike  decisive  blows.  When,  at 
end  of  July,  nearly  six  months  after  the 
break  of  hostilities,  they  finally  came  in  ooi 
with  the  main  Russian  force,  they  found 
fronting  them,  no  longer  a  few  scattered  < 
sions,  but  a  mighty  host  which  they  could 
defeat  in  spite  of  desperate  six-day  eflfi 
From  Liao-Yang  the  Russian  army  retrei 
not  only  in  perfect  order  and  in  ^rood  mo 
but  without  heavy  loss,  comparatively  speak 
Their  dead  and  wounded  did  not  exceed  10 
cent,  of  the  participants  in  the  great  ba 
whereas  history  records  battles  in  which 
losses  were  25,  30,  and  even  50  per  cent 
those  engaged.  In  view  of  these  facts,  the 
gan  of  tlie  German  staff  concludes,  much  of 
4;alk  about  the  unexampled  valor  of  the  Jv 
esc  is  as  loose  and  groundless  as  the  enthuaii 
praise  of  their  alleged  military  genius.  At 
rate,  they  have  not  inflicted  any  staggs 
losses  upon  the  Russians,  and  their  want  of  I 
Viess  and  dash  has  enabled  the  enemy  to  ffl 
gaps  and  gradually  attain  numerical  eqaaUt 


RUSSIA'S  ATTITUDE  TOWARD  MEDIATION  BY  AMERICA. 


y 
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"  T?  OOSBVBLT  and  Mediation  "  is  the  title 
A^  of  an  editorial  in  the  Novoye  Vremya 
(St.  Petersburg)  of  October  20.  It  refers  to  a 
cable  from  Washington  to  the  effect  that  '<  the 
time  is  approaching  when  the  neutral  powers 
will  be  in  a  position  to  act  as  mediators,"  and 
that  "  President  Roosevelt  has  been  ready  since 
the  beginning  of  the  war  to  volunteer  his  co- 
operation in  stopping  hostilities  between  Russia 
and  Japan,  but  awaited  the  moment  when  the 
initiation  of  the  United  States  in  the  r6h  of 
a  mediator  would  be  acceptable  to  both  parties." 
From  this  the  Novoye  Vremya  concludes  that  the 
United  States  Government  seems  to  feel  that 
the  moment  has  now  ariivcd  when  mediation 
will  prove  acceptable  to  both  Russia  and  Japan. 
On  this  point,  the  editor,  Suvorin,  says  : 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Japan  would  hHve  welcomed, 
long  ago,  diplomatic  intervention,  to  relieve  her  of  the 
intolerable  burdens  of  war,  and  that  President  Roo«e- 
▼elt  is,  at  any  rate,  in  a  position  to  know  well  the  Id- 
tcntions  of  the  Japanese  GoremmeDt. 

As  regards  Russia,  this  journal  feels  called 
upon  to  enlighten  the  world,  as  follows  : 

Buista  is  now  experiencing  for  the  first  time  in  her  ■ 
hisfcorj  what  republican  governments  knew  long  ago. 
jEfar  ftmsigo  poUey,  which  had  seldom  before  been  af* 
fyoted  byqueMoDB  of  internal  administraUon,  aui\t<> 


which  was  due  in  part  the  consistency  of  the  ^^i^m 
based  on  the  peculiarity  of  a  monarchical  goiMii 
is  now  confronted  by  a  different  problem.  Mr.  R 
velt  must  know  that  the  whole  anti-Riiasiaii 
carried  on  for  the  last  year  in  the  fortiign 
hinged  on  the  principal  idea  that,  owin^  to  than 
ness  of  internal  organization  of  the 
Russia  will  not  be  able  to  cope  with 


This  campaign,  according  to  the  Novotfe  Vm 
has  influenced  to  some  extent  the  feelingi 
ideas  current  in  Russian  society  ^th  regar 
the  war.  and  to  this  must  be  ascribed  the  fli 
able  leaning  toward  peace  and  mediation  iB 
tain  circles.  Other  things,  however,  mnit 
])e  forgotten,  says  Mr.  Suvorin. 


If  we  wish  to  get  the  true  import  of  such 
we  inuHt  remember  that  we  have  two  factkna 
inu:  peace, — first,  the  extreme  reactionaries, 
their  old  way,  to  hide  their  heads  under  their  « 
and  to  reesta))lish  u  hollow  peace  for  their  own  t 
quillity  ;  and,  Hecoiid,  the  radicals,  who  think 
war  has  weakeneil  the  government  enouaht 
hope  that  a  disgraceful  peace  will  entirely 
There  is  a  third  element  of  calm  and  proflimilfl 
sians,— namely,  the  majority,  who  admit 
has  shown  many  point^s  of  weakneaa,  hat  who. 
absolute  victory  over  the  Japanese,  so  that 
reforms  shall  subsequently  be  inauf^urated  ahflB  fl 
the  outcome  uf  the  natural  evolution  of  tte 
\\wtv«LT\i\i's  vww^  wQV\*t  <i>3A  tft  pressure  fitnn 
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POINTS  FOR  A  PEACE  CONFERENCE. 


PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT'S  proposal  for  a 
new  Hague  conference  is  the  subject  of  an 
article  by  Sir  John  Macdonell  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century  for  November.  In  the  opinion  of  this 
writer,  the  United  States  is  in  a  peculiarly  favor- 
able condition  for  convoking  such  a  conference, 
and  he  welcomes  the  proposition,  though  he 
does  not  believe  that  the  conference  can  meet 
while  war  is  being  waged. 

THE    PROBLEM    OF    CONTRABAND. 

Questions  of  neutrality  and  contraband  would 
have  to  be  decided.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  in  this  war  there  have  been  exceptional 
grounds  of  offense  to  neutrals  (the  North  Sea 
incident  being  excepted).  Cases  like  that  of 
the  Knight  Co7nmander  are  common  in  all  wars. 
The  conference  would,  therefore,  have  to  legis- 
late on  these  points  : 

Belligerents'  interests  have  been  always  studied.  It 
is  high  time  that  those  of  neutrals  were  equally  re- 
garded. It  would  be  foolish  to  hope  that  at  any  one  con- 
ference a  complete  code  of  neutrality  could  be  framed  ; 
in  view  of  the  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  important 
points,  the  time  has  not  come  for  framing  any  complete 
statement  on  the  subject.  But  some  questions  which  it 
is  probably  dangerous  to  leave  open  might  be  settled. 
To  matiy,  the  interest  in  the  conference  arises  from  the 
hope  that  the  claims  of  neutrals  will  for  the  first  time 
be  fairly  and  fully  recognized. 

THE    RIGHT    OF    SEARCH. 

Restriction  of  the  right  of  search  is  needed, 
as  conditions  have  changed,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  powerful  neutrals  will  submit  to  their 


whole  industrial  machinery  being  stopped  in 
order  that  a  ring  may  be. kept  clear  for  the  com- 
batants. 

It  is  well  worthy  of  consideration  whether  a  plan 
migh|;  not  be  devised  by  which  shipowners  who  do  not 
wish  to  carry  contraband, — and  those  who  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  such  business  are  perhaps  not 
the  majority, — could  obtain  practical  immunity  from 
search.  Among  the  schemes  which  have  been  sug- 
gested are  these  :  The  issuing  at  the  port  of  shipment  of 
a  certificate  by  the  consul  of  a  belligerent,  which  would 
be  deemed  conclusive  as  to  the  nature  of  the  cargo ;  im" 
munity,  at  all  events,  for  mail  steamers  provided  with 
such  a  certiftcat^e  ;  immunity  of  mail-bags  from  exam- 
ination,— an  immunity  which  would  rarely  be  seriously 
injurious  to  the  belligerent ;  international  agreements 
not  to  exercise  the  right  of  search  except  within  certain 
areas  in  waters  adjacent  to  ports  of  belligerents. 

COALING    OP    BELLIGERENT    SHIPS. 

The  right  of  belligerent  ships  to  coal  and 
provision  in  neutral  ports  should  also  be  legally 
defined. 

Much  is  to  be  said  for  the  opinion  that  a  vessel 
taking  refuge  in  a  neutral  port^  to  escape  pursuit  or  by 
reason  of  being  disabled  so  as  to  continue  her  voyage, 
should  remain  interned  until  the  end  of  the  war.  That 
agrees  with  the  practice  observed  in  land  warfare.  It 
was  recently  followed  in  Chinese  ports.  It  has  much  to 
recommend  it ;  and  it  seems  in  a  fair  way  to  obtain  gen- 
eral acceptance. 

Another  problem  urgently  demanding  settle- 
ment is  the  use  of  wireless  telegraphy  by  neu- 
trals in  the  vicinity  of  the  theater  of  war.  Un- 
fortunately, says  Sir  John,  there  is  no  reason 
to  anticipate  a  limitation  of  armaments. 


CHURCH  AND  STATE  IN  ITALY. 


GIUSEPPE  MOLTENI  writes  of  "  The  Crisis 
of  the  Catholic  Movement  in  Italy,"  in  the 
Nuova  Antologia,  prefacing  the  discussion  proper 
by  a  concise  summary  of  the  contributory  events 
of  the  past  thirty  years,  especially  the  various 
phases  of  activity  of  the  Opera  dei  Congressi, 
the  association  expressing  Catholic  polity.  This, 
from  a  purely  defensive  organization  for  de- 
structive criticism  of  the  new  order  of  things, 
*'  by  reason  of  introduction  of  new  blood,  al- 
ready reconciled  to  the  modern  Italian  state,  and 
patriotically  proud  of  its  position,  as  well  as  the 
infiltration  of  modern  economic  thought,"  later 
developed  into  a  union  of  thousands  of  associa- 
tions, directed  by  a  bureaucratic  hierarchy,  and 
conducting,  besides  research  and  publication,  a 


great  system  of  rural  banks,  mutual  aid  societies, 
and  loan  associations. 

The  association  contained  three  parties, — the 
orthodox  conservatives,  such  as  Paganuzzi  and 
Scotton ;  the  audacious,  democratic,  radical 
youth,  demanding  a  revival  of  Italian  Catholi- 
cism on  new  lines,  and  incarnated  in  Homolo 
Murri  ;  and  tlie  moderates,  largely  in  sympa- 
thy with  the  youth,  but  proceeding  by  more 
cautious  and  slower  measures,  and  viewing  with 
alarm  certain  ill-considered  agitation,  too  much 
resembling  "black  socialism."  Such  are  Meda, 
Crispolti,  Toniolo,  Medolago,  Mauri,  and  Rezza- 
ra,  the  first  heralds  of  the  revival  of  Italian  Ca- 
tholicism. These  gained  at  least  morft^V^  \1  ^njoN. 
numerical,  supreiv\«uc^  ^  ^xA  ^xcsvja^  Niwsvsv  "CSx^ 
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jOQng  Christian  Democrats,  already  attempting 
autonomy,  were  finally  folded  in  the  Opera. 
Leo  XIII.  understood  their  force  and  promise, 
and  *<as  a  pledge  that,  their  sacrifice  oi  inde- 
pendent action  was  not  in  vain,  Giovanni  Gro- 
•olif  dear  to  their  hearts,  and  a  man  of  broad 
Tiaion  and  modern  ideas,"  was  called  to  the 
pretidency  of  the  Opera. 

It  the  present  crisis  that  afflicts  Catholic 
aodon  in  Italy  a  sign  of  weakness  and  deca- 
dence ?  Signer  Molteni  thinks  he  can  answer, 
No.  He  notes  the  '<  comforting  phenomenon  of 
a  continuous  infiltration  of  advanced  thought," 
and  regards  as  sure  the  <<  ultimate  triumph  of 
youthful  force  over  weak  senility."  He  sum- 
'  marily  dismisses  the  idea  that  the  crisis  has 
been  intentionally  brought  on  by  those  in  high 

K*  ioea  bent  on  destroying  Christian  Democracy, 
e  recent  measures  of  the  Vatican,  he  thinks, 
■how  no  substantial  change  from  the  attitude  of 
Leo  XIII. 

Except  for  social  propaganda,  the  Opera  has 
loct  its  national  character,  each  diocese  govern- 
ing itself,  and  practical  local  autonomy  being 
■ei  up.  Thus,  some  associations  will  cease  ac- 
tiTity,  and  others 'increase.  This  will  depend 
laigely  on  the  bishops.  Independence  from  the 
Uerarchy  will  accentuate  the  religious  side  of 


the  Opera's  activity.  Diocesan  committees  wiD 
become  simply  assemblies  of  good  Catholioi 
who  will  ^<aid  the  bishops  in  their  pastoni 
duties,  in  curbing  immorality  and  blasphemy, 
enouraging  worship,  and  rousing  slumbering 
faith." 

That  the  Opera  loses  its  character  of  nationil 
political  association,  Signor  Molteni  believes  ii 
a  blessing,  as  thus  vanishes  the  greatest  obetack 
to  political  action  by  Catholics. 

GAIN   IN    POLITICAL   FREEOOK    FOB    CATHOLICS. 

In  the  new  situation,  Catholics  are  free,  out- 
side of  their  official  and  characteristic  organia- 
tion,  to  develop  a  true,  individual  political  actif^ 
ity  through  union  with  diverse  political  gronpa 
Already  the  youths  and  the  Christian  Democnfii 
have,  in  various  associations,  taken  such  actioi, 
not  without  conservative  censure.  Any  pretext 
of  interference  is  swept  away,  however,  whci 
the  Christian  Democrats  recognize  that  nothing 
hinders  them  from  zealous  work  in  the  Opot 
for  religious  and  social  ends,  and  at  the  sum 
time  joining  with  other  elements  for  other  objedi 
of  civil  life.  The  formation  of  the  Unione  aosM- 
nale  elettorah  (National  Electoral  Union)  is  Ibi 
first  incident  showing  that  the  Catholics  welcoiM 
this  enlarged  elasticity  of  action. 


WHY  ITALIAN  AGRICULTURAL  COLONIES  FAIL. 


THE  recommendation  recently  made  by  the 
Italian  commercial  agent  at  Washington 
to  the  Italian  Emigration  Comn^ssion  that  colo- 
niiation  societies  be  formed  in  order  to  check 
the  massing  of  Italians  in  American  cities  and 
aid  their  transformation  into  landed  proprietors 
baa  caused  the  former  ambassador  to  this  coun- 
try, Baron  Severio  Fava,  to  break  silence  as  to 
pceyious  efforts  in  this  direction,  and  the  causes 
of  their  failure.  The  Nuova  Antologia  (Rome) 
pments  his  revelations  and  views  in  an  article 
entitled  « Italian  Agricultural  Colonies  in  North 
America." 

Baron  Fava  says  that  voluminous  records  in 
the  embassy  at  Washington  will  show  that  he 
ealled  attention  to  the  need  and  proposed  similar 
remedies  as  far  back  as  1883.  He  deemed  it 
necessary  to  establish  a  bureau  for  the  protection 
of  emigrants  arriving  in  America,  with  a  labor 
bureau  attached.  He  intended  to  establish  this 
by  means  of  a  fund  of  eight  thousand  dollars, 
offered  by  the  banker  Cantoni,  with  the  use  of 
certain  premises ;  a  legacy  left  by  Mr.  Massa, 
twelve  hundred  dollars  allotted  by  Miniatei 
Oriepi^  Mnd  the  formation  of  a  society  whose 


members  should  give  gratuitous  servioes  sad 
monthly  dues.  The  leaders  of  the  New  York 
Italian  colony,  however,  failed  to  give  the  prooh 
ised  aid,  in  spite  of  their  having  met  twice 
with  the  ambassador  to  agree  on  terms.  TIu 
ambassador,  therefore,  presented  his  wishes  to 
the  then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Carlisle,  and 
gained  his  hearty  assistance.  He  ^ve  the  free 
use  of  a  large  hall  on  Ellis  Island.  When  sD 
details  had  been  arranged,  the  bureau  was  placed 
in  charge  of  Cavaliere  Egisto  Rossi,  under  the 
immediate  direction  of  the  ambassador.  It  cost 
the  Italian  Government  $6,000  a  year,  even  wilk 
the  Massa  legacy.  It  protected  the  emigrul 
from  all  kinds  of  extortion  and  exploitatioa, 
and  guided  him  through  the  difficulties  of  fink 
experience  in  a  strange  land.  The  labor  burass 
was  not  founded  because  the  Italian  QovemmeBt 
refused  the  necessary  funds,  and  did  not  eim 
authorize  the  acceptance  of  twelve  hunditsd  dol* 
lars  yearly,  offered  by  the  American  bfljiker,  Mt. 
Corbin,  for  this  purpose. 

The  success  of  the  Italian  bureau  qf  pirolifr 
tion  had  aroused  other  countries,  and  Auitrifr 
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u,  but  was  refused.     Other  demands  were 

and  wlien  the  Ellis  Island  buildings  were 
)yed  by  fire  the  regulation  was  made  that 
:n  bureaus  might  be  established  on  Ellis 
I,  but  not  in  the  federal  buildings,  as  the 
n  office  had  been  for  six  years, 
er  mentioning  the  great  success  of   the 

German,  Scandinavian,  and  Swiss  labor 
us  in  placing  emigrants  on  land  by  taking 
tage  of  the  homestead  laws,  Baron  Fava 
lers  the  question  of  whether  Italian  emi- 
3  will  lend  themselves  to  such  operations, 
rst  condition  must  be  that  the  emigrants 
America  intending  to  remain.  How  many 
as  have  such  intention,  he  asks.  They  are 
•0  to  return  to  their  native  soil  when  they 
accumulated  a  little  thp.t  Americans  call 
"birds  of  passage."  Under  such  condi- 
what  Italian- American  or  American  capi- 

would  undertake  to  form  Italian  colonies  ? 
talians  of  the  "  colony  "  at  Vineland,  N.  J., 
d  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  by  Cavaliere 
i  di  Casale,  founder  of  the  Eco  cVltalia^  do 
)ssess  an  inch  of  soil.  The  so-called  colony 
ti,  Cal.,  founded  with  bonds  of  small  de- 
lation mostly  acquired  by  Italian-Swiss,  had 

transformed  into  a  capitalists'  enterprise 
se  the  peasants  refused  to  become  partners 
referred  receiving  wages  to  becoming  land- 
's. Finally,  the  colony  at  Lodi,  Cal.,  has 
too  recently  founded  by  Mr.  Ghigliera  to 
it  results,  especially  as  the  peasants  have 
'ed  the  stipulation  that  they  may  seek  work 
lere  during  the  six  months  of  slack  work 
e  culture. 

IPECT    OF    FUTURE    COLONIZATION    SOCIETIES. 

tainly,  there  are  among  the  Italian-Ameri- 
many  who  might  subscribe  funds  to  colo- 


nization societies,  properly  so  called,  but  who  of 
them,  after  having  gained  a  competence  by  hard 
work,  is  going  to  risk  loss  by  founding  societies 
based  on  the  work  of  peasants  who  refuse  per- 
emptorily to  discount  the  purchase  of  land  with 
agricultural  labor,  but  demand, -instead,  immedi- 
ate pay  ? 

As  for  societies  founded  with  exclusively 
American  capital,  facts  speak  louder  than  theo- 
ries. He  recounts  the  history  of  "  Sunny  Side," 
the  cotton  plantation  of  Mr.  Corbin,  on  which 
he  attempted  to  establish  an  ideal  Italian  col- 
ony, aided  by  the  ambassador  and  Don  Emanu- 
ele  Ruspole,  then  syndic  of  Rome.  The  plan 
included  a  subdivided  tract,  with  houses  and 
complete  outfits  furnished,  artesian  wells,  school, 
library,  church  and  savings-bank,  narrow-gauge 
railway  and  cotton  press.  After  twenty  years, 
the  colonists  were  to  become  proprietors  of 
their  plots,  and  the  plantation  buildings  were 
to  be  common  property  of  the  whole  colony. 
Fifty  or  sixty  families  were  brought  from  Italy 
at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Corbin.  They  went  to 
work  and  were  paid  the  wages  agreed.  All 
promised  well.  Trustworthy  persons  were  sent 
by  both  Mr.  Corbin  and  the  ambassador  to  sat- 
isfy all  just  demands.  Very  soon,  for  no  valid 
reason,  after  getting  their  pay,  the  colonists 
began  to  disband  gradually,  drawn  by  the 
fatal  allurement  of  quick  profit  to  the  great 
cities. 

In  the  present  state  of  things,  Baron  Fava 
thinks,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  found  real  coloniza- 
tion societies  in  this  country,  with  either  Italian 
or  American  capital.  He  thinks  it  possible  that 
Brazil  and  Argentina,  with  climate,  language, 
and  customs  more  in  harmony  with  those  of 
Italy,  might  offer  more  encouragement  of  suc- 
cess for  the  proposed  colonization  societies. 


THE  PRESENT  RENASCENCE  OF  POLAND. 


LAND,  says  a  writer  in  the  Quarterly 
Bevit'w,  is  in  the  midst  of  a  moral  and 
jctual  renascence  which  keeps  the  severed 
om  united  and  fosters  the  spirit  of  inde- 


nce. 


THE    CZAR  S    REFORMS. 


}  reviewer  describes  the  burden  of  alien 
n  Russia  and  Prussia.  In  Austria,  the 
are  relatively  free.  Russian  rule  has  of 
een  slightly  ameliorated,  owing  to  the  per- 
action  of  the  Czar,  to  whom  the  reviewer 
more  than  one  tribute.  No  man  is  now 
bed  for  changing  his  religion,  and  Nicho- 


las II.  (it  was  reported)  lately  issued  a  ukase 
permitting  religious  instruction  to  be  given  in 
the  Polish  language. 

The  rule  in  Warsaw  is  still  bad,  owing  to  the 
activity  of  General  Chertkoff,  who  has  flooded 
the  city  with  spies.  Even  the  Czar's  good  in- 
tentions are  thus  brought  to  naught. 

The  Czar,  some  years  back,  gave  permission  for  a 
statue  to  the  great  natioDai  poet,  Mickiewicz,  to  be 
erected  in  Warsaw.  By  order  of  the  police,  every  street 
was  lined  with  Cossacks,  ready  to  shoot  or  cut  down 
the  multitudes  who  came  to  see  it  unveiled,  should  any 
demonstration  take  place.  Af tec  «^  %VtfaR\»  ^s^m^^Sc^  >(Xi«^ 
ceremony  waa  perloTxciQdLVii  \>afe  -^T^wKaR^^t  xasst^  •Oowa. 
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tw«ncj  thousuid  people.  Xot  a  cry  of  any  sort  was  ut- 
tered :  the  whole  araembly  waA  hushed  into  deathlike 
stillnesw.  Bat  we  may  he  sure  that  they  resented  the 
outrage  with  all  the  pamion  of  their  pasnionate  nature, 
and  that  the  effect  of  what  the  Czar  meant  as  an  act  of 
kindness  was  completely  obliterated. 

POLISH    PBOOREflS    IX    PRCSSIA. 

In  Pmsaia.  the  Poles  are  oppressed  without 
avail.  Thej  have  increased  in  numbers  12  per 
c^-nt..  as  atrainst  a  German  increase  of  3.7.  As 
the  Germans  buy  up  lan«ied  prop*?rty  in  the 
country  thev  are  ousted  bv  the  Poles  in  the 
towns,  and  the  number  of  small  estates  held  bv 
Poles  is  increasing  largely.  The  following  in- 
stance is  given  of  the  petty  tyranny  of  Berlin  : 

Letten  directed  in  English  or  in  French  reach  their 
destination  at  once :  but  if  the  address  contains  a  sin- 
gle word  in  Polii^h, — e..g.^  Poznan  for  Posenf— almost  a 
week's  delay  must  ensue :  it  has  to  be  translated.  Cer- 
tiflcaten  of  baptism  are  refused  unless  the  child's  name 
is  given  in  Grerman.  A  man  who  cries  out  in  a  tavern 
**  Poland  forever!**  is  fined  for  "grossly  indecent  be- 
havior." 

POLITICAL    PARTIES    IN    POLAND. 

Poland  cares  nothing  for  these  things.  In 
Galicia,  Austrian  Poland,  the  new  generation  of 
nobles  and  people  is  national  to  the  backbone. 
Poland's  anity  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  in  all 
three  divisions  there  are  the  same  parties.  The 
Conservatives  ask  for  a  minimum  of  freedom,  in 
return  for  which  they  promise  loyalty  to  their 
foreign  rulers.  The  National  Democrats  also 
demand  a  minimum,  but  they  **will  be  loyal 
only  in  so  far  as  it  serves  the  interests  of  Po- 
land/' and  they  refuse  absolutely  to  surrender 
the  hope  of  final  independence.  This  party  is 
accused  of  being  unduly  national,  and  of  refus- 
ing to  cooperate  with  the  other  races  of  Slavs 


which  demand  liberty.  The  latest  Polidl 
is  that  of  Dr.  Lutoslawski,  an  intei  wi— 
whom  appeared  in  the  November  numbarii 
Review.  The  i)arty  of  the  Philaretes  w«a  ta 
and  is  led  by  the  gifted  though  1 1 1  \%mU\ 
Lutoslawski,  known  in  the  philoflophieal  i 
by  his  numerous  works,  written  in  mnf 
guages,  including  English,  as  a  Platoaill 
special  type. 

The  esjtential  character  of  Polish 
in^  to  him,  free  union  and  hannonioiui 
through  mutual  love.  With  hatred  he 
nothing  to  do:  he  would  conquer  both 
Russians  by  winning  their  love  toward  the 
superiors  in  virtue.  His  Philaretes  form,  thM|| 
in  the  usual  sense,  a  secret  society — a  sort  oCNp 
li^ion  within  the  Catholic  pale.  Men  and 
ing  themselves  *' Brothers  and  Sit^beacm^^  mOttt^t 
confession  of  all  their  lives,  must  swear  to  sNa 
bling.  drinking,  smoking,  and  all  inun 
only  thus,  he  says,  that  Poland  can  be 
the  virtues  which  he  teaches  will  make 
her  foes  of  the  present  hour  will  fall  at 
out  striking  a  blow,  she  will  regain  the 
due  to  a  people  of  saints.  Much  in  his 
of  the  Messianic  doctrine  of  Towianski,  who 
great  an  influence  over  Mickiewicz  in  Itia  Uitar  ] 
Lutoslawski's  adherents  are  mostly  young  atiidai 
an  extraordinary  turn  of  mind,  as  may  well  be 
posed.  ^Vs  to  their  number,  it  cannot  be  oompatc 
account  of  the  reticence  observed ;  but  thexe  an 
tainly  many  more  than  those  who  openly  pxofeH 
they  belong  to  the  i>arty.  Many  branches  of  it  an 
poseil  to  exist  both  in  Russian  and  in  Pruasiaa  Fto 
He  affirms, — the  present  writer  has  heard  him, — tl 
gets  his  thoughts  and  inspirations  directly  fTom 
His  followers,  as  a  consequence,  believe  in  him  bill 
as  a  consequence,  too,  other  persons  think  him  a 
tic  or  a  madman.  But  he,  too.  strange  aa  are  thet 
which  he  advrx^ates,  has  for  his  aim  and  end  tl 
dependence  of  Poland.  On  that  point  all  perth 
agreeil. 


THE  SOCIALISTIC  MOVEMENT  IN  RUSSIA. 


A  DRAMATIC  incident  occurred  at  the  last 
International  Socialistic  Congress,  at  Am* 
Bterdam.  When  war  was  discussed,  Plekhanov, 
the  Russian  Social  Democrat,  exchanp.>d  warm 
salute  with  Katayama,  the  representative  of  the 
Japanese  proletariat,  amid  the  groat  applause  of 
th*5  congress.  Writing  in  the  U*^vue  Bleue,  Paul 
J^ouis  declares  that  this  was  an  indication  of  the 
brea^ith  and  progress  of  Russian  socialism.  It 
was  a  Russian  Socialist  leader  of  the  revohition- 
»ry  terrorists,  Rubanovitch,  who  was  at  the  hr.'a<l 
of  the  fedW'nl  political  committ^^e  of  the  con- 
gress. It  JH  extremely  difficult  for  WfStern  peo- 
ples, says  M.  Louis,  to  undi^rstand  contemporary 
hushis  ma4  vLmi  JH  going  on  in  the  luindtt  ot  l\\^ 


Russian  people.     *•  It  would  seem    that  a  t 
wall,  or  an  impenetrable  curtain.  8eparatei 
rest  of  tlie  world  from  the  one    hundred 
thirty  millions  of  Muscovites."     All  we  kno 
when  st>m«'  group  of  discontents  become  via 
wlieii  some  high  functionary  like  a  von  Pli 
or  an  Alexander   II.  is  assassinated.      We 
know,  however,   from  the  reverses  and  catai 
p?ies  in  Mundiuria  and   Korea,  that   the  Mn 
vite   hureaucnicy  is  not  equal  to  its  task, 
that  <>  the  civil  and  military  administration 
hind  a  brilliant  front  conceals  mortal  wound 
A   iw.w  spirit  is  arising  in  Russia,  sajs 
writer.     Socialism  is  a  very  new  pheamt 
\\\  \.\\o  \\i\\v\.  *^A  vW  vi-Lvjk^.    Up  to  iwentor  vi 
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tRiuatan  geographer,  aathor.  Kiclid  reformer.) 

ago,  socialism  did  Dot  exist,  because  there  was 
no  industrial  life.  BegiDuing  with  the  intellec- 
tuals who  studied  Fourier,  Saint-Simon,  Hegel, 
Marx,  Froudhon,  and  others,  Russian  Bocialism 
soon  developed  a  Kropotkin  and  a  Bakounin. 
From  1878  to  1882,  Russian  socialism  adopted 
the  terrorist  method.  General  Tripof,  Prince 
Kropotkin,  and  finally  the  Czar  Alexander  him- 
self, were  the  victims.  This  terrorism  brought 
about  the  extreme  reactionary  reign  of  the  Czar 
Alexander  III.,  with  the  brutal  oppressions  of 
Aksakof,  Katkof,  and  Fobiedonostseft. 

TBE   BEGINNINQB   OF   INDnSTBIALISH. 

The  proletarian  socialism  of  Russia,  like  that 
of  all  other  countries,  began  with  the  beginnings 
of  industrialism.  In  the  early  eighties,  manu- 
facturing began  to  assume  signiGcant  proportions 
in  the  empire,  first  in  Foland.  Mining  and  tex- 
tile manufactures  were  soon  prospering  in  War- 
saw, St.  Fetersburg,  Moscow,  and  Nijni  Nov- 
gorod. The  cotton- manufacturing  city  of  L<5dz, 
the  Polish  Manchester,  grew  in  thirty  years 
from  a  town  of  ten  thousand  to  one  of  half  a 
million  inhabitants.  Soon  European  and  Ameri- 
can competition  began  to  be  felt,  and  before 
long  two  million  Rusaian  workmen  wlio  had  been 
brought  up  on  the  soil  found  themselves  crowded 
in  factories,  with  no  fitneis  tor  theix  Uck  or  the 
conditions  under  which  it  v 


Socialistic  propaganda  Boon  began  to  pene- 
trate into  every  section  of  the  empire.  Litera- 
ture from  Paris,  London,  Geneva,  and  Rome 
aroused  the  people,  and  to-day  there  is  on  ex- 
ceedingly strong  Russian  socialistic  sentiment. 
There  is,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  a  socialistic 
party  in  Russia,  which,  although  it  publishes  no 
statistics,  of  its  members  or  its  budget,  has 
already  held  two  congresses.  It  demands  the 
establishment  of  a  democratic  republic,  the  elec- 
tion of  a  popular  assembly,  administrative  de- 
centralization, a  large  autonomy  for  the  com- 
munes, the  proclamation  of  liberty  of  conscience, 
of  the  press,  and  of  popular  meetings,  liberty 
also  to  strike,  equality  for  all  citizens,  the  elec- 
tion of  judges,  compulsory  education,  the  estab- 
lishment of  direct  and  progressive  taxation,  an 
eight-hour  day,  and  old-age  insurance.  By  1600, 
these  Social  Democrats  had  nine  important 
groups  in  as  many  sections  of  the  empire,  in- 
cluding the  capital,  Moscow,  Kiev,  Odessa,  and 
Kharkov.  The  revolutionary  Socialistic  party, 
which  was  represented  at  the  International  Con- 
gress, at  Paris,  in  1900,  is  a  union  of  Russian 
revolutionary  Socialists  of  the  agrarian  league 
of  the  old  Social  Democratic  party  of  Kiev  and 
other  organizations.  It  held  its  first  congress 
in  1898. 

THE    FOWEBPtIL    FBO-SBUITIO    BUKS  . 

The  third  section  of  Russian  socialism  is  the 
Bund,  which  represents  especially  the  Jewish 
proletariat,  bo  numerous  and  miserable  in  Lith- 
uania and  Poland  and  all  Bouthern  Russia.  This 
is  the  only  section  which  gives  official  figures  of 
its  adherents.  It  numbers  32,0U0,  with  an  in- 
come of  about  (25,000  annually.  It  is  strongly 
organized  in  such  centers  as  Vilna,  Qrodno, 
Minsk,  Warsaw,  L6dz,  and  Riga,  particularly 
to  resist  the  anti-Semitic  agitation  and  to  co- 
operate with  Catholic  and  Orthodox  workmen 
for  the  common  good.  It  maintains  an  inces> 
saut  propaganda  in  the  name  and  principles  of 
Marxism.  Its  hand  is  seen  in  every  strike,  in 
every  public  manifestation.  It  sent  out  more 
than  one  hundred  thousand  appeals  in  two 
years  for  the  celebration  of  the  Ist  of  May  as 
International  Socialist  Day.  It  has  held  five 
congresses,  contributed  to  the  propaganda  against 
war,  suffered  four  thousand  arrests  in  fifteen 
months,  and  established  a  number  of  under- 
ground printing  offices.  It  publishes  two  jour- 
nals in  Hebrew,  and  four  other  in  Russian  and 
Polish.  All  these  socialistic  organizations,  num- 
bering from  eighty  to  one  hundred  thousand 
adherents,  are  flourishing,  although  all  work- 
men societies  are  severely  ^"i-aia.Vs&.Ns^  ■^<i.>a;« 
in  HoKBUk 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  SIR  WILLIAM  HARCOURT. 


THE  Contemporary  Review  opens  with  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  lato  Sir  William  Har- 
coort  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Herbert  Paul.  In 
the  course  of  his  cliaracterization  of  the  great 
Liberal  chieftain,  Mr.  Paul  says  : 

There  was  nothing  small  about  him.  Mentally  and 
morally,  as  well  as  physically,  he  was  built  upon  a  large 
scale.  A  good  big  party  fight  he  loved  as  he  loved  few 
other  things  on  earth.  Small  personal  issues  did  not 
interest  or  attract  him.  If  he  had  been  told  anything 
to  the  discredit  of  a  political  opponent,  he  would  have 
put  it  down  to  the  discredit  of  the  informer.  The  peo- 
ple he  offended  were  the  people  who  did  not  know  him, 
and  took  him,  as  the  French  say,  at  the  foot  of  the  let- 
ter. Those  who  did  know  him  even  slightly  were  as- 
sured that  he  was  not  only  devoid  of  malice,  but  in- 
capable of  deliberately  inflicting  pain. 

AN    ARISTOCRAT. 

Sir  William  never  forgot  that  he  was  an  aris- 
tocrat, and  "practised  the  old-fashioned  vice  of 
family  pride."  But  he  despised  the  rush  for 
social  distinction.  He  made  great  pecuniary 
sacrifices  for  the  sake  of  politics. 

With  all  his  failings,  and  few  men  were  more  human. 
Sir  William  Harcourt  was  essentially  a  statesman.  He 
was  never  so  far  absorbed  in  one  subject  that  he  could 
not  see  its  bearing  upon  the  interests  of  the  British  Em- 
pire as  a  whole.    He  was  not  a  Little  Irelander,  or  a 


Little  South  African.  He  looked  at  the  Sonth  JUUen 
problem  and  the  Irish  problem  as  parts  of  one'.'gnit 
question  which  British  statesmanship  had  to  workont 
With  him,  it  was  not  "Will  Ulster  fight?"  and  "Will 
Ulster  be  right  ?"  but  "What  is  England^s  duty  to  In- 
land ?"  "Why  is  L*eland  the  one  discontented  countiy 
in  the  dominions  of  the  British  crowni?"  It  was  not 
"  Have  the  mine-owners  of  the  Transvaal  a  grieTanee 
against  President  Krttger?"  It  was,  " 'What  should  be 
the  conduct  of  Great  Britain  in  dealing  vrith  small  in- 
dependent states  to  which  British  suhjects  resort  for 
purposes  of  gain  ?''...  An  aristocrat  hy  tempers- 
ment,  he  had  the  democratic  fiber  which  contact  with 
great  masses  of  men  strengthens  in  every  robust  mind. 
Democratic  in  one  sense  he  was  not.  Xo  home  secre- 
tary was  ever  firmer  in  maintaining  law.  For  this  piv- 
pose,  he  did  not  shrink  in  the  days  of  the  dynamite 
scare  from  opening  letters  at  the  post-office,  and  oos- 
cion  for  Ireland  had  no  stronger  advocate  until  he  wh 
convinced  that  it  had  failed.  But  his  finance  was  demo- 
cratic, and  it  was  the  economic  and  constitutional  side 
of  politics  for  which  he  chiefly  cared.  Peace,  economj, 
free  trade,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  Protestant  re- 
ligion were  the  pillars  of  his  political  church.  He  wooU 
have  agreed  with  Gambetta  that  priestcraft  was  the  en- 
emy, and  against  clerical  pretensions  he  was  alwa|i 
ready  to  lift  up  his  voice  or  take  up  his  pen.  If  he  wm 
not  a  great  imperialist,  he  was  a  great  Guglishman.  Hk 
foibles,  as  well  as  his  virtues,  were  insular.  He  did  noi 
care  about  anything  that  could  not  be  expressed  in  plsii 
English.  His  invective  was  like  the  blows  of  a  sledg^ 
hammer. 


THE  EVOLUTION  OF  ZIONISM. 


IN  a  study  under  this  title,  in  the  Revue  Bleue, 
a  Hebrew  writer,  Nahuin  Slousch,  traces 
the  development  of  the  Zionistic  idea,  which,  he 
says,  **  has  survived  eighteen  centuries  of  per- 
secution, of  continual  wanderings,  of  massacres 
and  horrible  humiliations,  of  a  deep-rooted 
faith  in  the  always  imminent  realization  of  an 
ideal  Messiah,  of  an  absolutcily  sure  return  to  a 
Jewish  fatherland."  Tlie  Oriental  Hebrew,  says 
Mr.  Slousch,  has  always  been  a  dreamer,  and 
there  have  been  a  few,  and  only  a  few,  Jewish 
dreamers  in  the  Occident.  The  chief  among 
these  were  Salvador,  in  Franco  ;  Hesse,  in  Ger- 
many ;  Luzzato,  in  Italy,  and  Disraeli,  in  Eng- 
land. The  modern  Jew,  emancipated  and  as- 
Bimilated,  has  renounced  liis  historic  ideal ;  .  .  . 
liberty  is  his  Messiah,  the  rights  of  man  his 
ideal,  and  science  his  faith.  Nevertheless,  he 
continues,  it  is  impossible,  in  considering  the 
future  of  Judaism,  to  ignore  the  great  masses 
of  Oriental  Judaism,  that  population  of  eiglit 
millions  in  Slavonic  and  Oriental  countries, 
"  united  in  firm  bonds  by  a  life  of  persecutions,  of 
misery,  of  common  belief  and  common  hope." 


The  Zionistic  idea,  says  this  writer,  long 
before  it  had  a  political  significance,  floated  in 
the  very  air  of  Judaism  all  over  the  world. 
The  societies  of  philo  -  Zionists  sprang  up,  but 
it  was  not  until  1884  that  the  Kadimah,  the 
Zionist  academic  corporation,  was  founded  in 
Vienna  by  Birubaum,  who,  a  little  later,  published 
in  German  a  journal  of  propaganda,  entitled 
Autoemancipafion^  in  which  the  term  ** Zionism" 
was  applied  for  the  first  time  to  the  then  embryo 
movement.  A  group  of  students  in  Berlin  pub- 
lished the  Revue  Ziun,  while  another  group  col- 
lected at  I'aris  and  published  the  Kadimah  in 
the  P'rencJi  language.  In  the  meanwhile,  the 
campaign  of  anti-Semitism  was  begun  in  Austria, 
and  just  at  tliis  moment,  a  psychological  moment, 
a  man  appeared — "a  modern  man,  with  but 
little  in  common  witli  the  great  masses  of  Jews, 
a  stranger  to  their  misery,  a  stranger  to  their 
aspirations."  Dr.  Tlieodor  Ilerzl  came  to  the 
movement  because  of  liis  humanitarian  feeling, 
and  because  of  his  liorror  and  fear  of  an  anti- 
Semitic  campaign.  Dr.  Ilerzl's  career  was  out- 
lined in  the  article  by  Mr.  Rosenthal  which  ap- 
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1  in  the  Review  oy  Rbvikwb  for  August      was  discussed  at  the  last  congress  to  transfer 
""  "    ■  ■  ■  ■  '  the  Jewish   state  from   Palestine  to  some  Eng- 

lish possession  in  Africa,  perhaps  Uganda,  en- 
countered the  warmest  opposition,  and  this 
writer  does  not  believe  that  such  a  proposition  ' 
could  secure  the  approval  of  any  sufficient 
number  of  Jewish  people  to  make  it  practicable. 
The  Turkish  Government  will  probably  ui 


The  writer  of  this  article  traces  the  prog- 
if  the  Zionistic  movement  as  shown  in 
fierent  congresses,  the  first  of  which  was 
n  August,  1897,  at  Basle.  The  other  con- 
ms  were  held  as    follows:    the  third,  at 

in  1899;  the  fourth,  at  London,  in  1900; 
th,  at  Basle,  in  1901  ;   the  sixth,  at  Basle, 


>3. 


The  proposition  which  came  up  and     sent  to  the  alienation  of  any  portion  of  Palestine. 


THE  GOVERNMENT  TELEGRAPH  IN  AUSTRALIA. 


.11  that  has  been  written  about  innovations 
a  Australian  political  and  social  institu- 
comparativeiy  little  has  been  said  in  this 
ry  regarding  the  Australian  telegraph  ay s- 
rhich  is  owned  by  the  people  and  managed 
art  of  the  postal  system  of  the  country, 
attention  was  attracted  to  this  branch  of 
Dvernment  service  at  the  time  of  the  in- 
ation  of  tlie  Australian  Commonwealth. 
I  the  federal  constitution  was  framed,  it 
irreed  as  a  matter  of  course  that  the  tele- 
lines,  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the 
es,  now  the  states  of  the  federation,  should 
the  Commonwealth  instead  of  remaining 
'Operty  of  the  states.  The  new  postal  act 
sd  at  that  time  was  intended  to  establish 
■m  rates  throughout  the  Commonwealth, 
n  general,  to  unify  the  administration  of 
'Bt«m.  Consequently,  the  whole  question 
at,  management,  and  charges  was  thor- 
y  debated  in  the  Australian  Parliament 
)  tlie  measure  became  a  law.  The  facts 
ht  out  in  that  debate  form  the  basis  of 
teresting  article  contributed  to  the  North 
'tan  Review  for  November  by  the  Hon.  Hugh 
isk. 

1  telegraph  Hoes  now  owned  and  operated 
e  federal  government  for  the  people  of 
alia  have  a  lenarth  of  fully  forty-eight 
ind  miles,  while  the  length  of  the  wires  ia 
lerably  more  than  one  hundred  thousand 
— actually  a  greater  mileage  than  that  of 
Curopean  country,  with  the  exception  of 
1,  Germany,  and  France.  In  proportion 
e  number  of  inhabitants,  it  is  probably 
'  six  times  as  great  as  that  of  any  other 
ry  in  the  world,  with  the  single  exception 
near  neighbor,  New  Zealand.  There  are 
"d  of  three  thousand  telegraph  stations 
ipen  for  the  convenience  of  a  population 
does  not  exceed  four  millions  ;  and  the 
ne  derived  from  messages  is  shown  to  be 
ent  to  defray  the  cost  of  operating  and 
aining  the  lines,  as  well  as  defraying  tlie 


interest  charges  on  the  cost  of  construction  at 
the  annual  rate  of  3  per  cent. 

CHEAPNESS   OF   THE   SERVICE. 

Now  let  US  examine  the  rates  which  are  en- 
forced under  the  terms  of  the  act,  and  which 
apparently  snEGce  to  maintain  the  great  system 
at  its  full  efficiency.  For  town  and  suburban 
messages, — suburban  meaning  a  practical  radius 
of  ten  miles  beyond  the  city  limits, — the  rate 
fixed  is  twelve  cents  for  a  message  not  exceeding 
sixteen  words,  which  includes  the  address  and  the 
signature.  For  messages  to  any  point  within  the 
same  state  from  which  they  are  sent,  the  charge 
is  fixed  at  eighteen  cents  for  the  same  number  of 
words.     For  messages  to  any  other  state  within 
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the  Commonwealth,  the  charge  for  a  message  of 
similar  length  is  twenty-four  cents.  In  all  cases, 
the  charge  for  extra  words  beyond  the  sixteen 
is  the  uniform  rate  of  two  cents  a  word.  Beliv- 
ezy  is  made  within  the  radius  of  one  mile  from 
the  receiving  office,  and  for  this  there  is  no  extra 
charge.  These  rates,  Mr.  Lusk  asserts,  are  lower 
for  the  service  rendered  and  the  distance  trav- 
ailed than  the  existing  rates  in  any  other  coun- 
try except  New  Zealand  ;  but  they  are  fully 
justified  by  the  experience  of  the  three  principal 
■tates  of  the  Commonwealth — New  South  Wales, 
Victoria,  and  Queensland.  Comparing  these 
zatee  with  those  maintained  in  the  United  States, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  Australia  as  a 
whole  is  a  country  of  the  same  area  as  the  United 
States,  and  that  the  distances  actually  traversed 
are  very  much  greater  than  those  between  points 
of  telegraphic  communication  in  America.  Mr. 
Lusk,  therefore,  seems  to  be  justified  in.  his 
■talement  that  the  charge  of  twenty -four  cents 
for  a  sixteen- word  message  in  Australia  is  much 
Ian  than  one-half  of  what  is  charged  in  America. 
Again,  considering  the  great  area  of  the  five 
■totes  occupying  the  mainland,  three  of  which 
ace  together  more  than  two  and  one-half  times  as 
laige .  as  Texas,  and  a  fourth  four-fifths  of  the 
of  Texas,  we  see  that  the  state  rate  of  eight- 
cents  for  a  sixteen-word  message  is  equally 
ciieap  as  compared  with  American  rates,  while, 
as.  Mr.  Lusk  asserts,  the  city  and  suburban  rate 
of  twelve  cents  has  no  parallel  in  American  ex- 
perience. 

SCONOHY   or   ADMINISTBATIOK. 

In  reply  to  the  question,  <<  How  is  it  done  ?  " 
the  postmaster-general  of  the  Commonwealth, 
in  the  coarse  of  the  parliamentary  debate,  stated 
that  the  cheapness  of  the  system  was  due  to  its 
public  ownership  and  to  the  economies  naturally 
attending  the  system.  In  the  matter  of  cost  of 
ooDstmction,  it  will  be  generally  admitted  that 
the  credit  of  a  whole  people  is  better  than  the 
credit  of  any  part  of  it,  and  that,  therefore,  loans 
zeqoired  by  nations  with  a  stable  government 
•ltd  a  reasonable  character  for  honesty  can  be 
obtained  on  more  favorable  terms  than  loans  on 

E*vate  credit.  Thus,  the  eighteen  million  dol- 
B  of  borrowed  money  spent  by  the  officers  of 
the  colonial  governments  of  Australia  on  the 
oonstmction  of  telegraph  lines  costs  to-day,  in 
interest,  only  a  small  fraction  beyond  3  per  cent. 
Farthermore,  even  if  it  be  admitted  that  the  ac- 
tual coet  of  producing  the  necessary  supply  of 
electricity  would  be  as  little  in  private  hands  as 
it  could  be  made  in  a  government  department, 
it  18  still  claimed  in  Australia  that  the  working 
spenses  of  the  service,  including  salaries  and 


office  expenses,  are  much  less  under  public  own- 
ership. This  is  because  the  telegraph  and  (elfr 
phone  service  in  Australia  are  both  incorpontri 
with  the  post-office,  and  require  few,  if  any,  sepa 
rate  offices.  Nearly  every  one  of  the  three  thos- 
sand  telegraph  stations  in  the  country  is  in  tk 
district  post-office.  In  the  United  States,  tben 
is  a  post-office  for  every  thousand  persons,  hut  a 
telegraph  station  for  every  three  thousand,  whib 
in  the  newer,  poorer,  and  far  less  thickly  settlei 
country  of  Australia,  there  are  fully  six  thonsMl 
post-offices  to  meet  the  requirements  of  foar 
millions  of  people,  or  one  to  every  six  hundnd 
and  sixty -six  people ;  and  more  than  three  thoi- 
sand  of  these  are  also  telegraph  stations,  bei^ 
one  to  about  thirteen  hundred  persons. 

THE    TELEGRAPH    USED    BY    THE    PEOPLK. 

But  Mr.  Lusk  shows  that  this  economy  of 
management  is  not  the  only  reason  why  thi 
Australian  telegraph  has  succeeded.  He  shovi 
that  it  is  appreciated  andf  made  use  of  by  fhi 
people  at  large  to  an  extent  that  is  unknowi 
where  charges  are  higher  and  conveniences  sn 
less.  Among  the  European  nations.  Great  BA 
ain,  having  a  concentrated  population  within  s 
small  area,  makes  most  use  of  the  telegraph,— 
two  messages  a  year  for  every  inhabitant,  h 
the  United  States,  where  the  population  is  men 
scattered  and  more  difficult  to  reach,  the  peopk 
send  about  one  message  a  year  for  every  inhab* 
itant.  In  Australia,  where  the  i>opulation  a 
more  widely  scattered  than  in  America,  two 
and  one-half  messages  a  year  pass  over  the  tele* 
graph  wires  for  every  inhabitant.  New  Zet- 
land, however,  has  outdone  her  larger  neighbor 
There,  the  government  supplies  a  poat-ofBce  for 
every  five  hundred  people  and  a  telegraph  rti^ 
tion  for  every  eight  hundred,  and  with  aoiDe- 
what  lower  rates  than  in  Australia.  The  people 
send  four  telegrams  a  year  for  each  inhabitant, 
and  the  revenue  from  the  telegraph  ia  said  to 
be  even  more  satisfactory  than  in  Australia. 

The  postmaster-general  sums  up  the  advan- 
tages of  the  government  system  of  telegraphs  ii 
the  assertion  that  the  system  does  for  the  people 
of  Australia  precisely  what  the  great  trusts  an 
doing  in  various  industrial  lines.  By  operating 
on  a  great  scale,  it  is  saving  on  the  cost  of 
working,  and  is  thus  able  to  give  the  public  ft 
better  article  at  a  lower  price.  Thus,  the  pub- 
lic is  induced  to  use  the  convenience  afforded 
on  a  scale  so  large  as  to  make  it  pay.  In  a  nev 
country,  of  wide  extent  and  thinly  populated*  like 
Australia,  the  facilities  for  speedy  and  reliatale 
communication  could  not  be  supplied  except  al 
enormous  cost,  and  the  government  seems  to  be  At 
only  agency  prepared  to  undertake  this  fonolioa 
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GLASGOW'S  MUNICIPAL  STREET  CARS. 


HE  pioneer  experiment  in  municipal  owner- 
ship of  street-car  service  in  Great  Britain, 
\h  was  entered  upon  some  ten  years  ago  by 
:ity  of  Glasgow,  baa  attracted  the  attention 
lOBomists  the  world  over.  It  is  true  that 
3  municipalities  in  Great  Britain  operated 
■  own  tranaways  before  Glasgow  did,  but  in 

case  the  reason  was  that  no  private  com- 
'  could  be  got  to  do  the  work.  Glasgow,  on 
)ther  hand,  took  over  the  tramways  because 
jeople  of  the  city  were  not  satisfied  with  the 
lods  of  the  operating  companies  and  were 
rmine<l  to  take  tbe  management  into  their 
hands.  In  an  article  which  be  contributes 
be  November  Artna,  Prof.  Prank  Parsons 
rs  that  one  by  one  the  cities  and  towns  of 
Jnited  Kingdom  have  followed  the  Glasgow 

until  about  fifty  municipalities  in  England 

Scotland  are  already  operating  their  trara 
;,  while  Belfast,  in  Ireland,  lias  within  the 

month  decided  to  purchase  the  tramwaya 
le  city  from  the  company  which  owns  and 
ates  the  lines.  The  last  large  English  city 
adertake  the  municipalization  of  the  trams 

Birmingham.  ProfesBor  Parsons  further 
fs  that  tiie  average  fare  in  Glasgow  now  is 
than  two  cents  per  passenger,  and  that  30 
iient.  of  the  passengers  ride  on  the  one-cent 
the  lowest  transportation  rates  in  the  United 
2;dom,  or  possibly  in  the  world.  In  spite  of 
3  small  fares,  Glasgow  has  already  paid  ofi 
it  a  quarter  of  the  capital  cost  of  tbe  rail- 
i.  In  thirty  years,  it  is  estimated  that  the 
lal  will  be  cleared  away,  the  tramways  will 
reed  of  debt,  and  tbe  fares  can  be  reduced 
perating  cost  plus  depreciation.  The  city 
its  own  car  shops,  and  all  but  eighty  of  tbe 
lundred  and  eigiity-two  cars  in  stock  were 
.  and  equipped  in  these  shops,  which  are 
ided  with  the  most  up-to-date  machine  tools. 

KO   ADVERTISINQ    Bia.NS. 

question  that  is  now  very  much  to  the  front  in 
lection  with  tbe  new  subway  in  New  York, — 

of  advertising  signs, — is  touched  on  in  the 
su  of  Mr,  Parsons'  account  of  the  Glasgow 
■riment.  In  Glasgow,  when  the  city  took 
.ramways,  it  was  found  that  some  fifty  thou- 

dollars  a  year  could  be  realized  by  tbe  city 

would  sell  advertising  space  in  the  street 

Notwithstanding  tbis  fact,  all  the  adver- 

lents  were   at   once   abolished.     Professor 

ons  asked  the  general  manager  why  this  had 

done,  and  the  reply  was  that  it  was  for 
etic  I'easons.  TIiim  answer  greatly  delighted 
esaor  Parsons.      "Think  of  a  question  of 


putting  beautiful  cars  and  the  effect  npon  the 
artistic  development  of  the  people  above  a  mat- 
ter of  fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year  to  be  had  at 
the  stroke  of  the  pen  !" 


CAME   ABOUT. 

Professor  Parsons  gives  a  brief  outline  of  tbe 
movement  for  municipal  ownership  in  Glasgow 
which  is  interesting  in  tbe  light  of  the  experi- 
ences of  some  of  our  American  cities.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  city  built  her  own  tramways,  the 
first  lines  having  been  constructed  in  1871. 
TheBe,  and  extensions  made  subsequently,  were 


leased  to  the  operating  company  on  a  lease  con- 
ditional to  expire  June  30,  1894.  Some  time 
before  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  the  conduct 
of  the  service  by  the  company  had  become  very 
unsatisfactory  to  the  general  body  of  the  citi- 
zens. The  company- still  relied  entirely  npon 
horse  traction.  Their  cars  were  old,  and  many 
of  them  were  in  a  dilapidated  condition.  The 
driverB  and  conductors  were  poorly  paid  and 
had  to  work  long  hours.  As  they  were  not 
supplied  with  uniforms,  and  were  frequently 
very  poorly  clad,  their  appearance  on  the  cart 
was  not  a  credit  to  the  city.  One  of  the  condi- 
tions insisted  upon  by  the  city  for  its  consent 
to  the  renewal  of  the  lease  was  that  the  condi- 
tions of  labor  be  improved,  that  uniforms  should 
be  furnished  by  the  company,  and  especially 
that  the  men  ahould  not  be  worked  more  than 
sixty  hours  per  week.  Tbe  company  refused  to 
agree  to  these  conditions,,  declaring  that  the 
system  could  not  be  succeasfully  operated  un- 
der them. 

The  question   of   municipal isation  was  then 
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brought  before  the  people  in  the  form  of  a  test 
question  at  the  municipal  elections  of  1890  and 
1891.  The  result  was  that  on  November  12, 1891, 
the  city  decided  to  work  the  tramways  as  a  mu- 
nicipal department.  Although  the  city  was  com- 
pelled to  secure  horses,  cars,  and  entirely  new 
oiBce  equipment  for  the  tram  lines,  because  the 
operating  company  put  in  a  service  of  omnibuses, 
And  negotiations  for  the  sale  of  the  old  equip- 
ment had  been  broken  off,  the  citizens  preferred 
the  cars  'after  the  city  began  to  run  them,  and 
the  attempted  opposition  of  the  old  company  re- 
salted  in  a  heavy  loss. 

IMPROVEMENT    OF    LABOR   CONDITIONS. 

As  soon  as  the  management  was  taken  over 
by  the  city,  the  hours  of  labor  were  shortened 
from  eleven  and  twelve  hours  to  ten,  and  later 
the  working  hours  were  reduced  to  nine  hours  a 
day  and  fifty-four  per  week,  while  the  wages  of 
the  men  were  raised  considerably  above  the 
wages  paid  by  the  private  companies.  The  aver- 
age increase  was  16  per  cent.,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  the  men  received  an  advance  of  25 
per  cent.  The  selection  of  the  employees  was 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  general  manager, 
Irho  was  responsible  to  the  city  for  the  conduct 
of  the  department.  The  city  simply  fixes  the 
wnffes  and  the  general  conditions  of  the  service, 
and  leaves  the  engagement  and  dismissal  of  the 
staff  to  the  general  manager. 

ADTAITTAGSS  OF  PUBLIC  OWNERSHIP  AND   CONTROL. 

In  conclnding  his  account  of  Glasgow's  great 
experiment,  Professor  Parsons  admits  that  cer- 


tain of  our  American  cities  have  better  senriei 
under  the  system  of  corporation  control  thai 
Glasgow  has  under  municipal  ownership.  Bsl 
this,  he  says,  should  not  blind  us  to  the  fact  tint 
our  cities  have  sometliing  to  learn  from  Gilt- 
gow.  He  does  not  argue  that  because  Glasgov 
has  two-cent  fares,  therefore  our  railways  can  be 
operated  profitably  with  such  rates.  Street-nil- 
way  wages  are  higher  here  than  in  any  city  ii 
Europe,  and  our  cities  are  not  so  compact  ai 
Glasgow.  He  declares  that  public  ownerdiip 
would  have  an  effect  in  our  cities  similar  in  kiid 
to  the  effect  it  has  had  in  Glasgow.  If  tlM 
change  to  public  ownership  in  Glasgow  bronglit 
lower  fares  and  better  service  than  existed  ai- 
der private  ownership  in  Glasgow,  is  it  not  fsir 
to  believe  that  the  change  to  public  ownership 
here  would  give  us  lower  fares  and  better 
vice  than  we  now  have  ?  The  service.  Prof 
Parsons  admits,  is  not  so  good  in  some 
in  Glasgow  as  in  Boston,  but  it  is  the  best, 
the  whole,  to  be  found  in  Great  Britain,  and  is 
far  better  than  the  service  given  by  the  priTato 
corporations  in  Great  Britain  or  in  any  other 
country  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Public  owa- 
ership  of  the  street-car  lines,  as  Professor  ?!»• 
sons  views  it,  would  bring  about  lower  fares, 
higher  wages,  shorter  hours,  better  eervice,  and 
larger  traffic.  Furthermore,  all  the  profits  and 
benefits  of  the  railway  system  will  go  to  the 
public  instead  of  to  a  few  individuals.  Privste 
enterprise  seeks  to  get  as  much  and  g:i  ve  as  little 
as  possible,  while  public  enterprise  aims  to  gife 
as  much  and  make  as  little  as  possible.  This,  tt 
least,  seems  to  be  Glasgow*8  experience. 


THE  SWEDISH  SOUTH  POLAR  EXPEDITION. 


DR.  OTTO  NORDENSKJOLD,  the  director 
of  the  Swedish  South  Polar  expedition, 
describes,  in  the  Deutsche  Revue^  some  of  his 
experiences  in  the  antarctic  region.  This  was 
one  of  the  three  expeditions  sent  in  friendly 
rivalry  from  Europe,  in  the  year  1901,  to  ex- 
plore that  region.  The  work  was  so  divided 
among  the  three  that  each  one  had  the  task  of 
investigating  the  roads  leading  south  from  one 
of  the  three  great  oceans.  Br.  Nordenskjold 
was  sent  with  the  ship  Antarctic  to  the  countries 
south  of  South  America  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
He  proceeded  with  this  ship  nearly  to  the  Polar 
Circle,  but  finding  no  suitable  place  for  winter- 
ing, he  turned  north  again,  making  his  head- 
quarters on  Snow. Hill  Island,  64^^  southern 
latitude,  in  company  with  three  scientists  and 
%ilors.    He  says : 


We  built  our  house  and  observatory  at  tlie  plsee 
where  we  had  landed,  and  for  twenty  montliB  wi 
our  observations  here,— generally  every  hour,  day 
night, — on  the  phenomena  surrounding  ns.  The 
we  took  were  most  interesting.  The  winter  climate  ii 
exceedingly  stormy  and  intensely  cold,  hardly  «  eon- 
fortable  one  for  human  habitation,  bat  yielding  Im- 
portant discoveries  scientifically.  This  entire  region  ii 
rich  in  petrified  forms.  We  found  strata  with  nmncr' 
oos  impressions  of  leaves,  showing  that  even  the  nort 
desolate  spots  of  the  earth  were  covered  with  InziiriiBt 
forests  as  late  as  the  tertiary  period.  There  wre  tnwtf 
of  all  the  higher  animals  of  that  period.  Giant  jMw^gniM 
were  living  on  the  shore,  and  I  foand  some  boiuBB  of  s 
still  larger  animal. 

During  this  time,  the  Antarctic^  with  the  rs- 
mainder  of  tlie  staff  and  the  crew,  was  exploriag 
the  region  between  South  America  and  Sooth 
Geor;;ria.  Dr.  Nordenskjold  never  aaw  her  agaii, 
for  she  was  wrecked  in  the  ice  the  fcdloviif 
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winter,  and  tlie  twenty  men,  abandoning  hor, 
had  to  jirocood  to  Snow  mil  station  over  the 
ice,  hy  sleds.  The  whole  party  waB  finally  res- 
cued by  an  Argentinian  vessel,  on  November  8, 
lOHli. 

T)r.  Nordenskjold  sums  up  the  results  of  the 
expedition  in  the  following  paragraph  : 

The  boiindnry  of  the  antArct  ic  zone  bas  been  reached 
in  several  new  placeH,  and  it  now  appears  more  clearly 
through  the  mi»Xn  ot  ima^nation.  It  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  by  fur  the  largest  portion  of  this  re^on  is 
covered  with  iceiuidHoow,  and  we  liave  now  some  idea  of 
the  nal.Tire  of  this  ice.  which  was  formerly  known  only 
by  the  curidus  icebei^n  drifting  away  from  it.  These 
are  entirely  difTereut  in  form  frpm  the  arctic  icebergs. 
Wherever  the  climate  of  this  reti:inn  ha^  been  studied. 
It  is  notrd  for  it-scold  and  exceertingly  stormy  winters 
and  its  relatively  still  colder  siinimerB,  being  in  this  re- 
spect alto<;ether  dissimilar  from  that  of  the  arctic  zone. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  territory  assigned  to 
ourexi>edition  is  the  coldest  of  all  relative  to  its  loca- 
tion. It  appears  to  us,  contrary  to  the  general  asnump- 
tion,  that  there  Js  ft*old  zone  south  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  The  climate  is  so  rough  here  that  hardly  any 
plant  ornnimal  life  is  found  on  the  land,  while  the  ani- 
mal world  living  in  the  sea  or  floding  its  food  there  1h 
all  the  more  varied.  It  will  be  exceedingly  interesting 
to  study  this  animal  world  in  the  collections  brought 
home,  which  will  doubtless  throw  new  light  on  many 
qnesiions  relating  to  the  distribution  of  living  creatures 
on  (lie  Hurface  of  the  earth.  Fur  conditions  were  not 
alwsys  the  same  as  now.  At  one  time,  the  climate  here 
WHS  warm,  and  large  tracts  of  land  were  covered  with 
forests,  in  which  a  varied  animal  world  was  doubtless 
living.  It  has  been  assumed  fur  a  long  time  that  the 
South  Polar  continent  played  a  tOIc  in  the  distribution 


cently  « 


ful 

of  living  creatures  on  the  southern  hemisphere,  and 
that  here  many  typen  of  plants  and  animals  perhaps 
passed  through  the  lirst  Htngen  of  tlieir  developmenL 
Now  we  are  begLiiiiirig  to  get  niattirial  for  the  study  of 
these  questions. 


THE  ARGENTINE  GAUCHO  AND  HIS  WAYS. 


A  TRAVELER'S  description  of  the  strange 
hybrid  race  of  southern  and  central 
South  .Vmerica  known  as  the  Gaucho  is  given 
by  -lolin  J).  Li'ckio  in  tlie  Canadian  Magmine. 
The  (Jauidio,  says  this  writer,  may  be  of  any 
racre  nr  color  from  pure  Indian  to  pure  white, 
but  he  generally  possesses  a  strain  of  both  white 
and  Indian  blood.  In  his  character,  ho  par- 
takes moro  of  his  Indian  than  of  his  white  an- 
cestry, [lerbaps  because,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
the  Iniiian  is  his  maternal  side,  and  those  abo- 
riginal traits  which  are  not  inherited  aro  in- 
stilled into  him  from  the  earliest  age  by  ma- 
ternal tuition.  Certainly,  if  you  scratch  the 
(■audio  you  will  find  the  aboriginal  Indian. 
Mr.  Leckii"  declares  that  the  nearest  approach 
to  the  (.iaucho  type  to  be  found  in  Europe  is 
that  of  the  wandering  gypsies. 

Tbi^re  are  many  unfavorable  points  in  the 
Gaucho  character,  but  this  writer  aaeerts  that 
lie  has  some  few  good  ones. 


Like  the  Arab  of  the  desert,  the  Gaucho  is  charac- 
terized by  bis  innate  courtesy,  hospitality,  and  fidelity 
to  his  mast«r  or  leader.  This  is  a  trait  which  seema 
characteristic  of  all  peoples  who  iive  !□  a  Eemi-fetidal 
state,  and  was  very  noticeable  as  late  as  last  centtuy 
among  our  own  Highlanders,  though  In  this  age  at 
manhood  snSrage,  trade-unions,  and  strikes  the  bonds 
ot  sympathy  which  formerly  attached  master  and  ser- 
vant have  been  In  a  great  meaauro  loosened. 

The  Gaucho  is  a  great  horseman.  He  almost 
lives  in  the  saddle  ;  his  horse  is  his  most  treas- 
ured possession,  and  oven  the  poorest  of  them 
has  one,  and  often  two  or  three. 

There  is  no  moral  or  physical  excellence,  in  their 
eyes,  equal  to  that  of  being  a  flr8t-rat«  horseman,  and 
no  man  could  aspire  to  be  a  leader  of  the  Gancbos  who 
was  not  an  uneiceptionally  skilled  equestrian.  .  .  . 
To  ride  an  unbroken  and  half-wild  horse  is  looked  upon 
as  a  very  ordinary  feat.  He  will  not  only  jump  off  a 
horse  at  full  gallop,  but  will  consider  himself  unskill- 
ful if  he  does  not  alight  on  his  feet  without  falling,— a 
feat  which  may  seem  impossible  to  an  English  horse- 
man.   1  certainly  have  never  heard  of  a  Gaucho  having 
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bMn  killed  b7  «  bU 
flom  his  bone,  an  ao- 
ctdentnot  anfraqneiit 
■uong  forrigDen. 


The  Oftucbo  eeta 
a,  very  low  valuB  on 
hnman  life,  And 
with  him  homicides 
are  of  freqaent  oc- 
carrence,  most  of 
these  Arising  out  of 
personal  qnanrels. 
All  the  Argentine 
and  Paragnayan 
Oanchosare  of  this 
tmsarory  kind. 
The  Correntinos 
(natiTes  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Corrieutes) 

enjoy  an   anenvia-  .„„„, 

ble  repntation  for 

Uoodthirstiness,  nor  is  this  repatatioD  ^y  any 
means  undeserved,  "as  I  can  attest  by  personal 
experience." 

It  has  been  mj  lot  toUve  tor  iome  moatba  among 


Vbm  Correntinos,  and  people  of  ■  knror  gnis'Sl 
eharaotar  I  have  never  met  anjwhata,  aUkM)^ 
traveled  oonBtdeiabl;,— nor  are  tbetr  nvMMSHi 
relieved  117  a  single  good  point  I  eaa  tUafc  « 
Argentine  army  li  largely  ooropOned  of  CMn 
and  they  make  good  aoldiers. 

The  Gaubho  attire  is  lathar  pictnreaqML 
typical  Gaucho  has  a  nether  garment  kM 
a  "  bombacfaa,"  wide  and  bAKg7,  like  4*1 
by  a  French  Zouave,  or  the  divided  ekiita 
times  worn  by  lady  cyclists. 

But  his  most  essential  garment  ta  tba  "fi 
which  is  generally  of  wool  it  tlie  wearer  oib  al 
thongh  the  poorer  clasnes  have  to  content  tkv 
with  cotton.  The  poncho  resemblea  a  blanks 
hole  In  the  middle,  throngh  which  the  ■>■■■  1 
his  head,  sod  is  used  as  an  overcoat  by  day  and 
ket  \ss  nighL  It  la  a  most  convenient  g^aUK 
traveler,  and  can  be  adjusted  to  anit  any  sti 
weather.  Thus,  In  cold  or  wet  westber.  It  la  « 
as  to  envelop  the  entire  body ;  if  tba  teiitpsM* 
comes  somewhat  milder,  it  is  throwTi  ov^  tha  d 
and  around  the  neck,  somewhat  after  tha  s 
Scotch  plaid;  and  if  the  t~ 
higher,  it  is  the  work  of  a  m 
gether.  The  poncho,  indeed,  is  bj 
money,  and  labor. 

The  Gaucho  is  gradually  diaappenriBK  ■ 
fore  another  two  generations,  Mr.  lied 
lievee,  he  will  be  ae  extinct  as  the  bnlUb 


HOUSING  AND  ARCHITECTURE  IN   BUENOS  AYRES. 


'T'H 


"^HS  development  of  architecture  in  South 
American  countries  has  been  along  lines 
which  are  new  and  (in  the  Argentine)  which 
furnish  excellent  examples  of  what  a  ■troug 
cosmopolitan  architecture  can  be.  In  Buenos 
Ayres,  says  the  Spanish  illostrated  monthly 
HtjaM_  Sdeetat  (Barcelona),  architecture  has  had 
s  Tery  vast  field  in  which  to  develop  at  its 
fdessnre  and  to  demonstrate  that  "  architectnral 
beauty  does  not  consist  in  the  eapricions  combi- 
Mation  of  doco^^ve  elementa  arbitrarily  taken 
from  anywhere,  bdris-^e  result  of  originality 
in  conception,  novelty  in  form,  ability  in  the  ar- 
nagwnent  and  nse  of  materials,  and  sacceasful 
laimonising  of  the  architectural  plan  with  the 
ntilitariaB  and  social  object  which  a  building  is 

The  writer  of  thia  article  mentions  the  most 
distinctive  of  the  public  buildings  in  the  Argen- 
«•  capital.  TheM  are  the  "Cathedral,  ma- 
tio  but  aimpla  in  oonatmction,  the  style  of 
nniaitUaa  tkM  of  the  Parthanoo  at  Athens  ; 
t  OoremmeBtal  Pftlace.  of  handsome  propor- 
f  i  *>»  Opera  Hoom,  severe  in  style ;  the 
'''1^  the   Bank   of  tbe   Provinces, 


and,  lastly,  the  Girls'  Graduate  School,  01 
with  a  graceful  cupola  which  give«  it  1 
pect  of  a  cathedral."  The  native  nrcUl 
Buenos  Ayrea,  and  those  who  when  ths; 
grated  to  the  city  knew  how  to  adapt' 
selves  to  Spanish- American  local  oond 
have  given  proof  that  they  understard  tih 
conception  of  arcbiterture,  continuee  dia  . 
in  the  Hojas  Seleclas.  "  As  an  inevitahla 
of  ethnological  conditions,  each  countiT 
styls  of  architecture  peculiar  to  itael^  1 
withont  rising  to  tbe  heights  of  abetdtda 
nality,  reflects,  nevertheless,  the  characlit 
toms,  and  nature  of  the  inhabitants." 

It  is  Dot  Btrange,  therefore,  that  in  Sooth  iw 
•ad  eepeciallf  in  the  most  popolona  cd^  of  Mm 
American  countries  rigorous  tiaoes  of  Bmopl 
Snence  may  be  noticed  in  the  arcbitratue^  all 
they  are  modified  b;  adaptation  to  local  oond 
Thus,  In  the  buildings  of  Bnenoa  Ayrea,  ~-itttb»  ] 
taste,  nor  Spanish,  nor  German,  nor  **""-n  |i 
iaatcB,  bat  a  complex  taste  which  owea  MmmIIi 

all  of  these.    This  is  due  to  the  rna |iiiH^ 

acter  of  what  was  origio&lly  a  vioue^il  vfll^^  | 
to4ay  the  rich  .Argentine  meU<9otlih  ^  .  .  . 
tbs  aetlrity  of  thousands  of  ii '    " 
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wide  and  spleadid  Htreetu,  lined  with  pHlHoeK.  nnd  which 
opens  tu  all  the  currentit  of  civilization  the  great  river, 
furmerly  marshy  and  itmccessible  to  the  moat  fragile 
vetwelx,  by  the  haiik  of  whkh  there  has  ari»«u  an  if  hy 
nia^ii;  a  niHgnlflcent  harbor  filled  with  niasCi.  niid 
smokestackn. 

The  conjpt'titive  prize  wSiich  the  muniriimi 
couTiril  of  liucuoa  AyroB.  following  the  example 
of  Antwerp,  llerliu,  and  Barcekma,  firants  to 
the  l.iest  huildinK  among  all  those  ereeted  each 
year  will  certainly  eacotiraRe  tha  totideiicy  to 
eptiil.ilish  good  arcliitoctural  taste.  IJiit  the  inu- 
nitipiility  of  Buenos  Ayres  ItJia  not  been  content 
to  Btimtilate  architecture  in  the  city  suh'ly  along 
iirijxising  anil  oi-namenlAl  lineit  represented  by 
the  public  building  and  the  n-Hidencea  of  mag- 
natra.  It  haa  also  not  fornotteti  those  citizens 
who  are  bumble  n  position  <>r  disinherited  hy 
fortune.  On  tlie  6th  of  last  .luly.  Koprosent-a- 
tive  Ignacio  I).  IriKoyen  iniro<iuc:ed  a  projected 
law  for  the  building  of  houses  for  workingmen 
in  the  capital  of  the  Argentine  Hepublic.  Ac- 
cording to  this  project,  the  municipal  council  of 
Buenos  Ayrea  is  to  be  empowered  to  issue  cer- 
tificates of  municipal  debt  to  the  amount  of 
(;20.000,000.  at  (!  per  cent.,  in  four  series  of  five 
millions  each,  placed  on  the  market,  at  intervals 
of  three  months,  the  amount  to  be  used  in  erect- 
ing homes. 

The  hon!<ei.  will  couslst  of  three  or  foar  rooms,  and 
will  have  separate  entrances.  The  proceeds  of  the  Hub- 
Ncription  wilt  be  applied  to  the  pure  haKenf  land  and  to  the 
erection  of  the  buildings  in  group.i.  Wlien  such  a  group 
ijf  houses  is  built,  it  will  be  placed  under  the  admiais- 
tnition  of  ft  board  of  directors  appointed  by  the  muni- 
cipal council,  which  will  give  the  working  claiweH  the 
opportunity  of  owning  said  houses  by  a  system  of 
nionttily  payments  until  the  coat  of  construction  it*  de- 
friiyed,  the  making  of  profit  not  being  contemplated. 
The  houses  are  not  to  be  sublet  in  whole  or  in  part,  but 
are  to  be  used  exclusively  by  the  workingman  and  bis 
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family.  When  any  householder  owes  six  monthly  pay- 
ments, he  will  lose  nil  rights  acquire<l,  unless  he  goar- 
anteea  to  pay  up  befi)re  a  year  has  elap.ted.  Ordinary 
repairs  will  lie  matlehy  the  directors ;  those  not  coming 
under  the  liead  of  ordinary  preservation  and  mainte- 
nance will  be  made  by  the  householder. 

The  city  of  Huenos  Ayres  recognizes  the  fact 
that  the  home  is,  so  l,<)  sjH'ak,  "the  mark  of  city 
growth,  and  that  not  only  its  external  but  ite 
internal  aspect  is  to  be  considered.  In  future, 
therefore,  it  will  not  allow  the  construction  of 
new  houBi'B  that  do  not  provide  for  the  entire 
separation  from  one  another  of  the  families  that 
reside  in  them." 


MR.  BOUGHTON  AND  HIS  DUTCH  PICTURES. 


THE  work  of  Mr.  George  Henry  Boughtou, 
the  English  artist,  is  familiarly  known  in 
the  United  States,  where  the  painter's  youth 
was  passed,  and  where  several  of  his  most  fa- 
mous paintings  are  now  owned.  In  the  extra 
Christmas  number  of  the  AH  Jonrnal,  which  is 
devoted  to  Mr.  Houghton's  achievements,  Mr. 
A.  L.  Daldry  places  great  empbasia  on  the 
Dutch  inspiration  under  which  the  artist  has 
done  his  work.  (It  will  be  remembered  that 
Mr.  Houghton's  boyhood  was  passed  in  the 
Dutch-founded  city  of  Albany,  N.  Y.) 

NOO! 


of  the  country  and  loves  f  tu  curious  nnd  unusual  beau- 
ties. Mr.  Boughton's  wanderings  in  the  Ijow  Conn- 
tries  have  not  been  those  of  thf  ordinary  tourist;  he 
ha.s  not  gone  there  to  see  the  sights,  or  to  plod  system' 
atically  round  in  the  beaten  track.  Instead,  he  has  be- 
taken himself  to  those  forgotten  corners  where  the  bus- 
tle of  modern  life  Is  unknown  and  the  calm  of  pant 
centuries  broods  over  people  and  things.  It  is  in  the 
out-of-the-way  places  thnt  he  has  sought  his  insplra- 
tiim,  and  what  he  has  found  there  he  has  turned  to  de- 
lightful account. 

It  is  possible  that  his  love  of  Holland  is  oonneoted 
to  some  ext«Qt  with  his  study  of  American  history,  • 
that  sentiment  hoe  hod  almost  as  much  b 
as  his  enjoyment  of  the  rare  ptotnToaqiM 
places  he  has  visited  during  his  Dntoh  r* 
man  as  well  acquaintvil  as  he  Is  with 
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1  liiB  work  was  a  protest  ag&inst  that  who  have  made  possible  the  Mnlptural  decoratiODs  of 

fart.     In  the  early  days  of  the  Civil  St.  LoaU  and  Chicago.    But  nolwithstandJQg  this  lack 

)  produced   "  The  Slave  Auction  "  and  "'  appreciation  on  the  part  of  his  successors,  Rogers' 

1   followed   by   "The   Council   of  War,"  n-M^eisfirmlyflxed  inhis  nation's  histo^     Hewasthe 

,           .,       T.^        .  ..      .m       T>  .          i  -tr  \  fli^t  American  to  show  bis  countrvmen  that  Bcnlptura 

from  the  tront,     "Tlie  Returned  Vol-  „„  ^  n^^^  .^j  that  It  could  properly  «pre^  the 

and  other  works  suggested  by  the  war.  things  that  are  as  well  as  the  things  that  were ;  thata 

years,  domestic  themes  were  treated  in  subject  was  not  too  humble  to  be  treated  by  the  artist 

the  "groups."  because  it  entered  into  the  daily  life  of  his  own  people. 

icluding  his  estimate  of  this  represent-  Rogers  ptalnly  blazed  the  way  for  stronger,  better- 

ulptor  of    our  democracy,    Mr.  Israels  trained,  bntless  original  men,  and  with  it  all  he  had 

^  no  mean  share  in  feeding  the  fires  or  patriotism  through 
the  tour  long  years  of  civil  war. 

;  his  lat«r  years,  John  Rogers  was  but  a  name  His  recognition  was  inatantaneons.    Rogers  was  the 

lerlcan  people.    He  had  no  permanent  place  people's  sculptor.    He  told  the  story  of  his  time  in  clay 

ver  American  art.    When  he  died,  on  the  27th  Just  as  sincerely  as  the  men  of  Barblzon  told  theirs  in 

ily,  hirt  death  hardly  causeil  a  ripple,  but  he  color.    His  public  was  crude  and  his  efforts  are  not  to 

I  day  and  generation  well.     It  Ik  unfortunately  be  compared  with  theirs,  but  within  his  limitations  he 

□I  of  the  American  !<culptor  ol  to-day  to  tor-  served  his  purpose  with  as  much  sincerity  and  with 

Kogers  when  he  names  the  list  of  men  who  equal  effect    Our  national  art  and  our  national  aenti- 

n  life  to  plastic  art  in  the  United  States,  and  ment  both  owe  a  debt  to  John  Rogers. 


THE  OLDEST  STATUE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

THE  finding  of  the  statue  of  an  unknown 
king,  Daddu,  or  David,  in  the  riiin^  of  the 
temple  at  Bismya,  not  far  from  Bagdad,  is  de- 
scribed by  Edgar  James  Banks,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  in  the  American  Journal  of 
Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures  (the  new  form 
of  Hehraica).  This  statue,  the  editors  of  this 
journal  announce,  is  probably  the  oldest  in  the 
world.  The  shoulder  of  the  statue  was  first  no- 
ticed, about  eight  feet  below  the  surface.  Upon 
digging  it  out,  a  headless  statue  was  found, 
weighing  some  two  hundred  pounds.  Carefully 
concealing  the  find  from  the  superstitious  na- 
tives, Mr.  Banks  and  his  sesiatants  washed  the 
statue  at  night  under  cover  of  their  tent,  in 
camp.  Soon  three  lines  of  "  a  beautifully  dis- 
tinct inscription  in  the  most  archaic  characters" 
appeared  written  across  the  right  upper  arm. 
'■  There  were  but  three  short  lines,- — Httle  more 
than  three  words  ;  but  later,  when  I  was  able 
to  translate  them,  they  told  us  all  that  we  most 
wished  to  know."  About  three  weeks  later,  the 
head  was  found. 

A  workman  who  was  employed  not  thirty  met«r8 
from  the  spot  where  the  statue  was  found  was  clear- 
ing away  the  dirt  near  a  wall,  when  a  large  round  piece 
of  dirty  marble  rolled  out.  We  picked  it  up  and  cleared 
Away  the  dirt.  Slowly  the  eyes,  the  nose,  and  the  ears 
of  the  head  of  astatue  appeared.  I  hurriedly  took  it  to  my 
tent  and  placed  it  upon  the  neck  of  the  headless  statue. 
It  Uttcd  1  the  statue  was  coinplet«.  From  beneath  the 
thick  coating  of  dirt  the  marble  face  seemed  to  light 
up  with  a  wonderful  smile  of  gratitude,  for  the  long 
sleep  ot  thousands  of  years  in  the  grave  woe  at  an  end, 
IE  STATUE  or  EiNO  DADDU.  ^^^  ^^  loug-loBt  head  was  restored ;  or  perhaps  the 

(Found  near  Bagdad.)  smile  was  bnt  the  reflection  of  our  own.  tedJa^. 
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TIIK    COMPLKTKD    STATUE. 

Mr.  Banks  gives  this  description  of  the  com- 
pleted statue,  which  he  pronounces  to  be  "by 
far  the  most  perfect  and  graceful  statue  yet  found 
in  Babylonia." 

The  Htatue,  including  the  low  pedestal  upon  which 
it  Htttiidfs  iH  78  centimeters  high  and  81  around  the  bot- 
tom of  the  Hltirt.  The  upper  part  of  the  body  is  en- 
tirely naked;  the  lower  part  is  clothed  in  an  em- 
broidered slcirt  of  Mix  folds  held  up  by  a  band  and 
fastened  liehind.  The  back  and  shoulders  are  grace- 
fully formed,  the  arms  at  the  elbows  are  free  from  the 
bcxly,  and  the  hands  are  clasped  before  the  waist.  The 
well-shaped  head  is  without  hair,  and  the  face  is  beard- 
less ;  the  eyes  and  eyebrows  are  now  hollows  in  which 
ivory  or  precious  stones  were  set. 

The  inscription  of  the  three  lines  has  been 
worked  out  as  follows  : 


E-Sar 

Luffal  Dad-dn 

Lugal  Ud-nun-ki 


(Temple)  E^har. 
KinfiT  Daddn. 
King  of  Udnan. 


The  first  tells  us  the  name  of  the  temple  of 
ancient  Bismya,  a  temple  quite  new  to  Assyri- 


ologists.  The  second  gives  the  name  of 
king  represented  by  the  statue  :  it  may  be 
nounced  Daddu  or  Da-udu  (David ?K  a  i 
hitherto  unknown.  The  third  line  oontUBi 
ancient  name  of  Bismya,  Ud-nan^  which  isi 
tioned,  together  with  other  Babylonian  dtii 
the  Code  of  Hammurabi.  The  two  elemea 
the  name  are  joined  together,  hut  its  freq 
repetition  upon  tablets,  seal  cylinders,  andi 
makes  the  Heading  certain.  AVlien  did  tlm 
known  king,  Daddu — if  that  be  his  nn 
live  ?  And  when  did  his  newly  disoov 
city,  Ud-nun,  flourish  ?  Further  excavatioi 
Bismya  will  answer  the  question.  For  the; 
ent,  it  must  suffice  to  say,  declares  Mr.  Bi 
that  the  archaic  character  of  the  writii^ 
depth  at  which  the  statue  was  discoTcredy- 
below  the  ruins  of  Naram-Sin*s  time, — thee 
absence  of  the  name  both  of  the  kin^  and  a 
city  in  tlie  earliest  records  from  Nippvr 
Telloh,  an<i  a  study  of  other  inscriptions  fi 
at  Bismya,  all  point  to  <'an  antiqnity  exoee 
that  of  any  other  known  king  of  Babjloaia 


THE  THROES  OF  COMPOSITION. 


DR.  JOHNSON'S  assertion  that  "  A  man  can 
write  just  as  well  at  one  time  as  at  an- 
other, if  he  will  only  set  his  mind  to  it,"  does 
not  seem  to  be  the  common  experience  of 
writers.  The  exceptions — those  who  write  a 
certain  amount  daily,  and  do  not  give  way  to 
imagining  that  they  are  not  in  good  writing 
form — do  not  produce  work  of  the  first  order  of 
merit  In  the  Comhill  Magazine  for  November 
there  is  a  chatty  paper  on  the  <<  Throes  of  Com- 
position,*' by  Michael  MacDonagh. 

Trollope,  when  he  heard  the  idea  preached 
that  a  writer  should  wait  for  inspiration,  was 
"hardly  able  to  repress  his  scorn.  To  me,  it 
would  not  be  more  absurd  if  the  shoemaker 
were  to  wait  for  inspiration,  or  the  tallow- 
chandler  for  the  divine  moment  of  melting.'' 
He  believed  in  cobbler*8  wax  on  his  chair  much 
more  than  in  inspiration  ;  and  daily  wrote, 
stop-watch  beside  him,  for  a  given  number  of 
hours,  at  the  exact  rate  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  words  every  quarter  of  an  hour.  Even  at 
sea,  in  the  intervals  of  seasickness,  he  would  do 
this.  Sir  Walter  Scott  said  <*he  had  never 
known  a  man  of  genius  who  could  be  perfectly 
Tognlar  in  his  habits  ;  while  he  had  known 
many  blockheads  who  were  models  of  order 

d^  method."    Trollope,   as  Mr.   MacDonagh 
neither. 

another  clockwork  type  of  writer, 


and,  again,  not  a  genius.  Sheridan  foond  a| 
of  port  invaluable  for  bringing  forth  refaa 
ideas.  Fielding  ''got  up  steam"  with  hn 
and  water ;  Wilkie  Collins'  "  Woman  in  Wl 
owed  much  to  doses  of  champagne  and  hia 
Johnson  compiled  his  dictionary  with  the  ai 
tea.  Charles  Lamb  found  that  beer  or  ^ 
''  lighted  up  his  fading  fancy,  enriched  ha 
mor,  and  impelled  the  struggling  thon^ 
beautiful  image  into  day."  Perhaps  the  < 
great  poet  who  was  intemperate  was  Bl 
Darwin*s  literary  stimulant  was  snnff,  hot 
commonest  aid  to  literary  inspiration  is  undo 
edly  tobacco.  Milton,  though  a  water*diii 
and  a  vegetarian,  was  a  smoker.  "Chi 
Kingsley  often  worked  himself  into  a  white  \ 
of  composition  over  the  book  upon  which  he 
engaged,  until,  too  excited  to  write  any  n 
he  would  calm  himself  down  with  a  pipe 
a  walk  in  his  garden."  Bucicle,  the  hi^m 
never  grudged  money  for  two  things — ^tofa 
and  books.  Tennyson,  too,  was  an  inveta 
smoker. 

Absolute  silence  is  essential  to  most  wd 
in  the  throes  of  composition,  though  few  an 
nervously  fastidious  as  Carlyle.  When  ha 
built  his  sound-proof  room  in  Cheyne  Ben 
turned  out  *^  by  far  the  noisiest  in  the  hoiB 
^<  a  kind  of  infernal  miracle  1 "  Oeotge  1 
could  not  endure  the  sound  of  Ijewea^  ] 
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<<  Love  suffereth  long,  and  is  kind ;  love  envieth 
not ;  love  vaunteth  not  itself,  is  not  puffed  up, 
doth  not  behave  itself  unseemly."  In  the  latter, 
it  is  :  <'  Love  is  long-suffering  and  kind.  Love 
is  never  envious,  never  boastful,  never  conceit- 
ed, never  behaves  unbecomingly." 

Along  with  the  enrichment  of  the  language 
through  the  constant  acquisition  of  new  abstract 
words,  says  Mr.  Gardiner,  and  the  consequent 
gain  in  the  range  and  precision  of  thought, 
there  has  gone  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
number  of  words  which  are  used  vaguely. 

Oar  modem  use  of  language,  therefore,  tends  not 
only  to  be  less  concrete,  but  also  to  be  vaguer  and 
duller  than  that  of  our  fathers.  This  danger  obviously 
makes  more  difficult  the  task  of  modern  revisers  of 
the  Bible.  Unless  their  scholarship  is  mated  to  a  keen 
sense  of  the  expressiveness  of  words,  their  revisions 
will  lose  both  in  color  and  in  precision;  and  even 
where  a  writer  himself  uses  these  commoner  abstract 
words  with  entire  precision,  he  cannot  always  forestall 
laziness  of  attention  in  his  readers. 

It  is  not  only  in  the  connotation  of  words  and 
phrases,  however,  that  the  power  to  express  deep 
and  noble  feelings  must  be  sought.  It  lies  also, 
Mr.  Gardiner  points  out,  in  the  "rhythm  and 
other  partly  sensuous  attributes  of  style."  This 
is  somewhat  akin  to  the  power  of  music. 

Since  the  symbols  of  style  are  in  the  first  place  sym- 
bols for  the  sounds  of  the  human  voice,  style  shares  to 
some  degree  this  power  of  music  to  body  forth  by  direct 
appeal  to  the  ear  these  feelings  which  must  always  elude 
articulate  expression  through  the  meaning  of  the  words. 
How  far  this  power  of  music  and  of  the  musical  sound 
of  language  lies  in  the  qualities  and  successions  of  the 
sound,  and  how  far  in  the  beat  of  the  rhythm,  one  can- 
not say,  even  if  it  were  necessary  for  our  present  pur- 
pose to  know.  All  that  we  need  recognize  here  is  that 
the  sensuous  forms  of  style  are  in  themselves  an  ex- 
pression of  some  part  of  man's  consciousness. 


*' REVISIONS,    BARE,    ROUGH,    AND   JOLTING. 


II 


The  power  of  language  to  express  religions 
feeling,  he  continues,  *<is  inseparably  bound  up 
with  rich  coloring  of  tone  and  strong  pulsation 
of  the  rhythm."  In  this  connection,  he  refers 
to  the  strong  hold  upon  the  affections  of  English- 
speaking  peoples  exercised  by  the  liturgy.  All 
th(;sc  strong  qualities  of  sound  are  found  in  the 
Authorized  Version  of  the  Bible,  chiefly  owing 
to  the  labors  of  Tindale,  the  first  translator.  All 
the  translators  down  to  the  time  of  the  Reviaed 
Version  recognized  the  value  of  this  sound  tone. 
In  fact,  they  made  constant  slight  improvements. 
In  illustration  of  this  point,  Mr.  Gttrdiner  recallB 
the  fact  that  it  was  the  revisers  of  1611  who, 
<'  in  their  instinct  for  the  expressive  power  of 
pure  sound."  greatly  improved  the  cUmax  vIl 
St.  Paul's  declaration  of  immortftlitj.  ' 
did  by  inserting  the  two  aonoiOD*^ 


verse  <'  0  Death,  where  is  thy  sting  ?  0  grave, 
where  is  thy  victory  ?  "  It  is  in  the  neglect  of 
these  possibilities  of  expression,  says  Mr.  Ghu!di- 
ner,  that  one  sees  the  second  weakness  of  most 
modern  revisions.  Since  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  English  language  has  been  enriched  chiefly 
in  the  abstract  and  general  words  which  have 
been  adapted,  mostly  from  the  Latin  and  Greek, 
to  express  the  constantly  enlarging  range  of 
scientific  and  philosophical  thought,  and  we 
write  naturally  nowadays  in  these  abstract 
terms,  out  of  which  the  figurative  force  has 
long  since  faded.  Besides  the  fact  that  writing 
is  '< drier  and  cooler"  today,  students  of  the 
Bible  must  nowadays  ^<  carry  too  heavy  a  burden 
of  learning  of  the  consideration  of  each  single  ' 
word  to  give  to  their  style  the  strong  flow  which 
alone  can  create  rhythm." 

Unfortunately,  in  too  many  cases  they  seem  to  have 
lost,  not  only  the  command  for  these  subtler  capaeltlai 
of  style,  but  even  the  respect  for  them ;  so  that,  despis- 
ing them  as  matters  of  mere  literary  sweetness  and- 
charm,  they  leave  their  revisions  hare,  rough,  and  jolt- 
ing. But  bare  and  jolting  language  cannot  express  deep 
feeling ;  and  unless  modem  translators  and  revisers 
of  the  Bible  recognize  that  much  of  its  meaning  can  be 
brought  to  expression  only  through  these  impalpable 
overtones  of  style,  their  labors,  though  perhaps  neces- 
sary, can  be  only  partial  and  ephemeral  in  result. 

When  we  go  back  to  the  real  value  of  the 
Bible,  he  continues,  we  shall  see  how  important 
are  these  considerations. 

The  book  has  not  survived  through  so  many  gsnenk 
tions  of  men  merely  because  it  contains  a  national  lit- 
erature of  extreme  interest  or  because  it  is  a  fascinating 
mine  for  archaeologists.  It  is  treasured  because  it  cam- . 
municates  great  truths  and  arouses  in  men  the  deepest 
and  most  ennobling  emotions.  If  it  be  set  before  us  in 
words  which  have  none  of  the  stimulating  power  of  con- 
notation, and  therefore  no  capacity  to  set  the  Imagijiik 
tion  soaring,  It  may  set  forth  the  views  of  theologlaiui 
about  the  truth,  but  it  cannot  give  glimpses  of  those 
truths  which  pass  human  understanding.  And  if  the 
rhythm  of  its  language  be  flattened  out  and  the  rioh 
coloring  of  its  tones  be  laboriously  dulled,  it  loses  its 
power  to  suffuse  the  workaday  fields  of  life  with  deep 
and  noble  emotion.  If  modem  scholars  are  to  improve 
on  the  established  versions,  they  must  not  forget  the 
fact  that  the  definable  meaning  of  words  is  only  a  parfei 
and  not  necessarily  the  chief  part^  of  the  power  of  lan- 
guage to  body  forth  the  great  truths  which  stir  m«i% 
souls. 

We  have  heard  much,  says  Mr.  Gardiner,  in 
conclusion,  of  new  versions  of  the  Bible  which 
shall  freshen  its  message  and  restore  the  vivify* 
ing  power  of  its  great  truths.  We  must  insist^ 
however^  that  "in  so  far  as  any  modem  version 

timfli  trftJllitifiBiP,*^"'^^-"^^  general  words  for 

to  lose  its  power  of 
Inable  part^ 
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THE  ALLEGED  DECLINE  OF  THE  MINISTRY. 


FOR  a  docacio  past  it  lias  been  said  that  there 
is  a  marked  decrease  in  the  number  of 
Btudenta  preparing  for  the  Church,  and  an  even 
more  markod   falling  off  in  the  quality  of  the 
m«n.     Mr.  Kverett  T.  Tomlinson  contributes  to 
tho  WnrUVs  Work  for  December  an  article  giv- 
ing the  n'Hults  of  a  thorough  investigation  on 
this  Bu]»j(Ma  among  college  presidents,  ministers, 
bUBinesH  men,  and  students.     This  writer  first 
points  out  the  fact  (basing  his  deductions  on 
the  report  of  the  United  States  Commission  of 
Education  for  1902)  that  there  has  been  a  steady 
decrease  in  tho  number  of  theological  students 
■ince  1H70.     There  has  also  been  a  remarkable 
■Lifting  of  the  source  of  supply.     The  contribu- 
tions of  students  from  Eastern  States  and  col- 
leges liavi^  materially  decreased.     Yale,  for  ex- 
ample, which  has  always  been   forward  in  its 
contril)utions  to  the  pulpit,  graduated  123  min- 
isters out  of  a  total  of   567  graduates  from  1850 
to    1855.     In  the  five  years   beginning    1890, 
there  wore  but  49  ministers  out  of  a  total  of 
1,183  graduates;    that  is,  from  1850   to  1895, 
Yale*s  total  number  of  graduates  doubled,  but 
in  the  same  period  the  Yale  graduates  who  en- 
tered tho  ministry  were  60  per  cent.  less.     The 
same  proportion  holds  true  of  other  New  Eng- 
land colleges.     The  South  and  the  West,  on  the 
other  hand,  show  increased  enrollment. 

WHAT   THE    COLLEGES   SAT. 

Most  of  the  college  presidents  whose  opinions 
were  asked  by  Mr.  Tomlinson  reported  a  decided 
deterioration  in  the  quality  of  theological  stu- 
dents at  their  institutions.  Bright  students, 
natural  leaders,  strong  men  were  not  unknown, 
but  apparently  they  were  the  exceptions,  and 
the  exceptions  were  much  more  apparent  than 
among  students  preparing  for  journalism,  teach- 
ing, law,  medicine,  or  business.  One  of  the  col- 
lege presidents,  whose  position  in  the  educational 
#orld  is  very  near  the  foremost,  wrote  : 

The  present  deficiency  la  much  more  marked  In  the 
wSdSBf  than  in  the  quantity  of  ministerial  supply.  In 
li|.tlie  falling  numbers  do  not  particularly  alarm  me. 
li  dearth  of  men  thoroughly  competent  to  do  the 
tfit  of  our  churches  of  the  first  and  second  rank  does. 
Uak  the  undue  proportion  of  third  and  fourth  clasH 
Hb  Is  laively  due  to  onr  beneficiary  system,  to  which 
^  We  bribe  men  poor  in  intellect  and  efficiency 
the  ministry  by  our  scholarships  and  special 

almost  equally  eminent  authority  de- 


Quality  of  dlyinity  students  has,  in  my 
orating  for  at  least  two  generatioDSi 


because  the  ministry  as  a  profession  has  loett  ^ 

comparison  with  both  the  old  professions  and'ths 
I  see  no  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  until  the 
istry  is  given  the  same  liberty  and  independenee 
the  other  professions  enjoy,  and  is  better  paid. 

The  third  president,  himself  a  minister,  hoUi 
the  opinion  that  the  cliief  cause  of  deteriorstiai 
^'is  the  relative  decrease  in  the  power  andscopi 
of  the  Church  in  modern  life."  The  chaitlNl 
of  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago,  are  not  decim 
factors  in  the  life  of  those  cities.  Hence,  i 
young  man  who  wants  to  mold  the  city*s  fib 
may  be  drawn — usually  is  drawn — to  some  odur 
calling. 

In  reply  to  the  question  as  to  the  canas  o( 
this  condition,  put  by  Mr.  Tomlinson,  Preeidflat 
Eliot,  of  Harvard,  replied  : 

Young  men  from  well-to^o  families  can  ovdinsfQir 
choose  their  profession.  Nothing  drives  them  into  ttl 
ministry,  and  they  are  not  altmistic  enough  to 
it  of  their  own  accord,  just  because  it  is 
though  its  ideals  are  of  the  highest. 

Secretary  Phelps,  of  Yale,  found  other 

The  supposed  narrowness  of  the  ministry  Is  an  o^ 
stacle.  It  is  commonly  believed  that  men  entering  Ite 
ministry  have  to  give  their  assent  to  a  mnch 
number  of  theological  statements  than  are 

by  most  denominations.     Many   parents   < 

their  boys  from  entering  the  ministry  because  th^"dB 
not  feel  that  it  affords  so  great  an  opportunity  for  dfe* 
tinction  as  do  other  positions.  Even  looking  at  tht 
ministry  from  the  very  lowest  standpoint  poesibleu  tbst 
of  opportunity  to  distinguUh  one's  sel^  I  am  conUdsot 
that  there  is  no  position  where  the  chances  are  grcato'. 
It  is  natural  for  boys  to  enter  the  business  or  prnfnsilnn 
of  their  father.  Consequently,  law  and  banking  and 
mercantile  affairs  draw  most  of  the  strong  men.  Tlie 
most  important  reaspn  of  all  is  that  there  is  a  \mfck  of 
vital  religion  in  most  of  the  homes  of  the  type  to  wfaidb 
you  refer.  There  is  generally  morality,  and,  to  a  eer- 
tain  extent,  observance  of  Sunday  and  religious  serrioe^ 
but  a  deep  family  religious  life  is  not  often  found  to- 
day in  the  homes  of  our  most  prominent  people. 

OPINIONS   OF   BUSINKB8    ICKN. 

The  writer  of  the  article  classifies  the  expla- 
nations given  by  thirty  prominent  bosinev 
men,  representing  all  the  prominent  denomina- 
tions, as  follows : 

1.  The  comparative  and  compulsory  poverty  of  tht 
ministry. 

a.  Much  of  a  minister's  time  and  strength  are  »^^— 
from  the  primary  work  for  which  he  is  supposed  to 
stand  and  frittered  away  in  a  multitude  of  petty  *i^taih 

8.  The  office  swamps  the  man.  The  type  developsd 
by  the  calling  is  ordinarily  negative,  almost  ftw^failn^ 
rather  than  positive  and  virile.  As  one  rn^^  expnand 
it:  He  felt  toward  his  pastor  as  he  did  towaid  hta 
grandmother.     She  was  a  fine  old  hidy,  and  ha  tvas 
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more  than  willing  to  do  all  in  his  power  for  her  com- 
fort, but  he  would  no  more  think  of  conBulting  her  in 
the  perplexities  of  his  daily  life  than  he  would  his 
minister. 

4.  The  opportunities  of  the  pulpit  are  not  so  great 
to-day  as  are  those  of  many  other  callings  even  in  the 
line  of  direct  power  for  good. 

Of  twenty  successful  ministers  whose  opinions 
were  asked,  seven  declared  that  they  would 
choose  the  ministry  if  they  had  to  make  a  life- 
choice.  Three  were  undecided  ;  nine  replied  no, 
positively,  but  one  said  that  if  he  could  escape 
being  *' ordained  "  he  would  be  glad  to  take  up 
the  work,  and  every  man  of  the  twenty  declared 
"preaching"  in  itself  to  be  the  highest  pleas- 
ure of  his  life.  Condensed  and  classified  ex- 
planations  of  these  twenty  ministers  for  the 
deterioration  are  as  follows  : 

1.  The  lack  of  freedom.  The  minister  is  looked 
upon  too  much  as  one  who  is  hired  or  employed. 

2.  The  short  and  shortening  period  of  service.  The 
reasonable  certainty  that  after  he  is  forty  years  of  age 
his  services  will  be  less  in  demand,  and  the  dead-line 
of  fifty  no  imaginary  bogie. 

3.  The  difficulty  of  maintaining  a  home  on  the  mea- 
ger salaries  given. 

4.  The  continual  shifting  of  his  home  and  field. 

5.  His  subjection  to  the  pettiness  of  the  attacks  and 
demands  of  petty  people. 

6.  The  present/'  beneficiary  sygtem,"  which  degraded 
the  entire  body. 

There  is  no  real  "dearth,"  Mr.  Tomlinson 
concludes,  of  students  for  the  ministry.  There 
is  a  slight  setback  for  the  present  time,  and  in 
some  quarters  there  is  a  deterioration  in  the 


quality  of  students.  There  is  also  a  marked 
change  in.  the  sources  of  supply.  The  chief 
causes  keeping  young  men  from  the  ministry 
are  *'  the  poverty  of  the  calling,  the  fear  of  the 
lack  of  intellectual  and  moral  freedom,  the  con 
viction  that  the  petty  outweighs  the  larger  in 
the  work,  and  the  suspicion  of  the  present 
<  beneficiary  system '  which  casts  a  blight  over 
all.  *■  Heresy,'  or  the  fear  of  its  smirch,  is  the 
greatest  obstacle." 

Concluding  with  some  hopeful  signs,  this 
writer  says : 

The  deepest  interest  of  the  communities  now  la  in 
questions  that  might  be  termed  spiritual  rather  than 
religious,  certainly  not  theological.  Theology  as  a 
* '  science ''  has  gi  ven  place  to  Ch  ristian  ity  as  a  life.  The 
Church  as  an  organization  has  a  weaker  hold,  while  at 
the  same  time  there  is  a  greater  interest  in  all  vital 
questions  and  affairs.  As  a  consequence,  what  our 
forefathers  heard  as  a  distinctive  "  call  to  the  miniatry  " 
is  now  finding  expression  in  other  and  widely  varied 
forms  of  service.  There  is  a  blotting  out  of  the  for- 
mer false  distinction  between  "secular''  and  "sacred." 
Whatever  men  may  think  as  to  certain  men  or  peo- 
ples, all  history  is  now  believed  to  be  "sacred,"  and 
every  day  and  every  honest  work  as  "  holy."  This  fact 
has  led  many  earnest  young  men  who  in  former  years 
might  have  believed  themselves  to  be  "called"  to  the 
work  of  the  ministry  now  to  believe  that  they  ean 
make  their  lives  count  for  as  much,  perhaps  mdre,  If 
they  give  themselves  to  other  lines  of  work  that  at  one 
time  were  termed  "  secular."  Biany  of  these  so-called 
causes  that  keep  young  men  out  of  the  ministry  to  day 
represent  a  distinct  gain  in  the  life  of  the  world.  It  la 
better  that  a  thousand  men  should  be  elevated  an  inch 
than  that  one  man  be  raised  a  thousand  inches  above 
his  fellows. 


THE  CONGRESS  OF  "FREE  THOUGHT"  AT  ROME. 


THE  first  Congress  of  Free  Thought  was  held 
at  Brussels  in  1880,  and  was  attended  by 
one  hundred  and  sixty  delegates,  of  whom  eight 
were  Americans.  The  recent  congress  was  held 
in  the  great  hall  of  the  Collegio  Romano,  Rome, 
formerly  belonging  to  the  Jesuit  congregation, 
and  numbered  twenty-five  hundred  delegates, 
among  whom  was  the  Chicago  lecturer,  Man- 
gasarian.  The  programme  of  subjects  to  be 
discussed  included  dogma  and  science,  the 
State  and  the  Church,  education,  public  char- 
ities, and  the  institution  of  lay  missions.  Of 
course,  the  tendency  of  opinion  in  this  congress 
was  quite  revolutionary,  and  to  a  large  degree 
negative  and  destructive.  Gie  Leno,  in  Italia 
Modema  (Rome),  says  that  the  whole  gathering 
presented  a  scene  of  absolute  confoaion. 

It  is  evident  that  most  of  the  great  ptoUems  which 
claim  the  attentton  of  thinkers  came  under  the  examr 


ination  of  the  congress ;  but  the  want  of  order,  of  or- 
ganization, and  of  method  necessarily  tranafomied  the 
congress  into  a  crowd  of  buzzing  talkers  carried  away  . 
by  useless  excitement.  Not  a  delegate  among  all  that 
multitude  of  pilgrims  bat  had  in  his  pockety  ready  at 
hand,  the  text  of  a  motion,  of  a  measure,  of  an  amend- 
ment, which  was  intended  to  solve  all  the  problema, 
religions,  economic,  and  social,  which  exdte  mankind 
to-day.  Certainly,  there  was  something  touching  In 
that  fever  for  reformation.  All  those  men,  all  those 
women,  were  people  of  faith.  The  atmosphere  they 
breathed  was  a  religious  atmosphere.  I  am  not  speak- 
ing ironically.  Each  one  in  the  whole  crowd  was  ad- 
vancing his  own  dogmas,  which  he  tried  to  formulate^ 
in  order  to  give  to  the  world  one  religion  more.  And 
each  was  there  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  this  reli- 
gion, without,  however,  coming  to  an  understanding  In 
what  terms  the  expression  Free  Thought  was  to  he  de> 
fined. 

Ernest  Haeckel  spoke  of  the  conception  of 
the  world  as  baaed  u^il  %»  \3cLWsr^  '^kV  \3Ms«»fik^ 
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and  declared  that,  "  according  to  the  bist  con- 
clusions of  modem  science,  the  idea  of  God 
could  only  l>e  maintained  in  the  sense  that  God 
was  the  unknowable  and  hypothetical  principle 
of  b<?inK.''  il^  declared  himself  opposed  to  the 
Tapary,  as  beinp^  ''in  contradiction  to  the  pure 
and  i^riinitivfj  form  of  Christianity,"  and  ho 
call«'d  for  "  tlio  al^olition  of  clerical  celibacy,  of 
confeHBJon,  of  indulgenc<*s.  and  of  the  publica- 
tion of  iiiirarjes."  Hector  Denis  labored  to 
propound  *'tii<j  metaphysical  principles  which 
form«*d  the  subjective  basis  of  Free  Thought." 
(yonway  trie<l  to  j>re8ent  the  difference  between 
the  subjective  and  the  objective  logic  of  Free 
Thought.  Neuwenliuis  si>oke  in  a  more  practi- 
cal line,  and  ]>roclaimed  himself  positively  the 
enemy  of  parliamentarism  in  every  form.  Pro- 
fessor Sergi,  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
education,  demanded  the  complete  seculariza- 
tion of  the  school.  "The  whole  thing  was  a 
mere  Halxjl,  and  1  could  fill  ten  pages  before 
l>4nng  able  to  give  an  idea  of  the  feverish  fadism 
and  conflict  of  opinion  which  reigned  through- 
out the  congress.  The  writer  thinks  that  the 
most  practical  result  of  the  congress  was  the 
passing  of  a  resolution  inviting  all  nations  of 
the  earth  to  erect  a  monument  to  Peace, — per- 
haps in  Switzerland,  as  being  a  neutral  coun- 
try, in  the  center  of  Europe.     But  he  concludes 


by  saying  :  •='  No,  this  Congress  of  FreeTi 
was  no  congress  in  the  real  sense  of  the  i 
Senator  Tancredi  Canonico,  while  adi) 
that  the  congress  was  not  an  affair  of  nm 
nificance,  nevertheless  has  a  few  words  to 
the  Rassi'fjna  Xazionale  (Florence)  on  "tl 
which  it  openly  declares  against  the  ra 
principle." 

The  congress  proposed  to  exclude  relig^ion  froo 
life,  to  substitute  secular  for  religious  miflrioB 
system  of  morals  based  on  science  for  reli^ous  i 
to  emancipate  humanity  from  the  slavery  of  pi 
myths  which  originated  in  the  nig;ht  of  igw^FfM 
were  inspired  by  the  fear  of  natural  pbenon 
free  human  thought  from  the  domination  of  n 
phantasms,  from  the  dread  of  what  follows  deal 
the  worship  of  fetiches,  from  degrading  pftisUm 
fore  beings  which  exist  only  in  fancy;  to  a 
truth  by  means  of  science,  which  knows  noUi 
cepting  what  it  can  see  and  observe  luicl  doesnoC 
itself  in  solving  false  and  chimerical  proble 
establish  the  reign  of  justice  and  equality,  and  t 
in  the  reign  of  universal  peace  and  loveu 

The  Senator  points  out  the  inconsistoo 
this  programme.  *'"\Vhat  rijfht,"  he  asks. 
Free  Thinkers  to  declare  false  and  to  con! 
those  things  about  which  as  men  of  i 
they  acknowledge  they  know  nothings  i 
which  they  wish  to  pay  no  attention  ?  *'  In  a 
this  Free  Thought  is  opposed  to  agnostid 


"LLOYD'S,"  AND  WHAT  IT  MEANS. 


THE  expression  ''Lloyd's  says"  is  bo  fre- 
quently made  in  connection  with  marine 
questions  and  personalities  that  it  is  interesting 
to  note  the  origin  and  meaning  of  the  term, 
which  is  set  forth  in  an  interview  with  Sir  Henry 
Hozier,  in  a  recent  number  of  Commercial  Intel- 
ligenccj  of  London.  Sir  Henry  is  secretary  of 
Lloyd's,  and  in  this  interview  he  details  the  his- 
tory of  the  establishment.  Lloyd's  began  in  a 
very  small  way.  It  is  now,  however,  to  the  world 
of  shipping  what  the  house  of  Rothschild  is  to 
the  world  of  banking.  It  really  dates  from  the 
latter  part  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  had 
its  origin  in  a  small  coffee-house  in  Tower  Street, 
kept  by  one  Edward  Lloyd. 

He  was  an  enterprising  man,  and  through  his  busi- 
BflH  ooQtaet  with  Heafariug  men  and  merchants  enlisted 
•in  fomign  trade,  foresaw  the  importance  of  improving 
Moping  and  the  method  of  marine  insurance.  He  was 
^founder  of  the  system  of  maritime  and  commercial 
loe  which  has  been  developed  into  its  present 
Before  the  time  of  Edward  Lloyd,  mari- 
in  England  was  conducted  by  the  Lom- 
■*Mui  who  founded  Lomljard  Street^  but 
vkfldlnthabuBlnefli,  Britons  oondnctad 


marine  insurance  in  London.  The  subjects  of 
insurance  are  the  Hhip,  the  cargo,  and  the  fraUi 
which  may  belong  to  different  parties.  In  tloM 
there  is  what  is  termed  the  maritime  risk,— nlang 
accident,  collision,  and  stranding, — which  ia  dii 
separate  from  the  risk  of  capture  and  fieianm  ta 
emy.  This  class  of  marine  insurance  had  Its  Id 
in  the  conditions  arising  during  the  seven-year] 
English  war  of  1757  to  1763.  Lloyd's  moved  to 
Head  Alley  in  1770,  and  in  1774  removed  to  the  * 
quarters  in  the  Royal  Exchange.  In  1871,  lAam 
incorporated  by  act  of  Parliament.  This  act  i 
the  objects  of  the  society  to  be  :  (1)  The  cajiylau 
the  business  of  murine  insurance  by  menihen  ol 
ciety  ;  (2)  the  protA?ction  of  the  interests  of  men 
the  society  in  respt'ctof  shipping,  cargoes,  andfti 
(3)  the  collection,  publication,  and  diffusion  of 
gence  and  inforuintion  with  respect  to  shlppttw, 

Tlie  corporation  and  committee  of  Lloyd 
the  secn^tary  of  Lloyd's  have  practically  « 
to  do  with  inarino  insurance  in  the  way  of  I 
risks  or  i)aying  losses.  They  only  afford  a 
insurance  brokers  who  wish  to  effect  inmi 
a  place  of  meeting  with  those  who  andf 
the  risks.  This  is  something  quite  differattf 
the  common  understanding  of  the  term, 
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EFFECTS  OF  PHYSICAL  CONDITIONS  ON  DEVELOPMENT. 


THE  peculiarities  in  tlie  color  and  form  of 
animal  organisms  which  serve  to  adapt 
them  to  their  environment  and  to  give  them  a 
better  cliance  for  life  in  spite  of  unfavorable 
conditions  that  may  confront  them  present  some 
of  the  most  interesting  features  in  the  study  of 
nature. 

On  the  Kerguelen  Islands,  which  are  unusu- 
ally exposed  to  storms,  all  the  insects,  including 
one  species  of  butterfly  and  several  kinds  of  flies 
and  beetles,  are  wingless,  a  variation  from  the 
usual  plan  which  protects  them  from  being  car- 
ried out  to  sea  by  tlie  winds. 

Very  often  tlie  colors  of  animals  are  similar 
to  the  colors  of  their  surroundings,  animals  liv- 
ing in  jungles  being  mottled,  those  of  the  arctic 
regions  white,  and  aquatic  organisms,  living  at 
the  surface  of  the  water,  being  transparent,  like 
crystals. 

Among  the  insects  especially,  this  tendency 
to  match  the  surroundings  is  carried  to  an  ex- 
treme, and  often  results  in  the  most  fantastic 
shapes  and  markings,  so  that  an  insect  some- 
times resemVjles  a  leaf  in  color  and  shape,  even 
to  an  irregularity  in  the  outline  of  the  wing,  to 
give  the  appearance  of  a  leaf  that  has  been 
gnawed  by  a  worm  ;  or  an  insect  may  imitate 
the  appearance  of  a  stem,  so  that  its  natural 
enemies  easily  overlook  it,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
walking-stick. 

Within  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  great 
interest  in  experiments  made  on  butterflies  by  a 
number  of  biologists  which  have  brought  to  light 
some  curious  facts  concerning  the  conditions  that 
affect  the  colors,  and  the  pattern  of  the  mark- 
ings on  the  wings,  of  certain* butterflies.  A  ri- 
sume  of  the  most  notable  of  these  experiments  is 
given  by  Dr.  M.  von  Linden  in  the  last  number 
of  the  Biolog inches  Centralhlatt  (Leipsic),  with  an 
explanation  of  their  bearing  on  questions  con- 
cerning the  dynamics  of  development. 

The  butterfly  selected  for  the  experiments  was 
Vanessa,  whose  various  species  are  widely  dis- 
tributed, being  found  in  almost  all  latitudes,  and 
exhibiting  a  great  variety  of  colors  and  markings. 

Vanessa  levana  prossa  appears  in  two  forms — 
a  summer  generation  and  a  winter  generation — 
in  which  the  colors  are  strikingly  different.  By 
subjecting  the  chrysalis  of  the  summer  butterfly 
to  cold,  the  butterfly  developed  the  colors  and 
markings  of  the  winter  generation,  and  the  chrys- 
alis of  the  winter  butterfly  gave  a  butterfly  with 
the  colors  of  the  summer  generation  when  kept 
at  summer  heat.  Heat  seemed  to  have  a  direct 
effect  upon  the  development  of  the  red  pigment 
in  the  wings. 


One  butterfly  developed  under  the  influence 
of  heat  assumed  the  colors  of  a  southern  species 
native  to  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  and  another 
kept  in  th(j  cold  during  the  pupal  stage  showed 
the  colors  of  a  Lapland  species.  The  changes 
in  color  and  in  the  pattern  of  the  wing  markings 
under  the  influence  of  heat  and  cold  were  al- 
ways within  the  limits  of  climatic  variations  as 
observed  in  butterflies  of  different  latitudes,  but 
sensibility  to  heat  and  cold  was  often  unequal 
even  in  members  of  the  same  brood. 

TRANSFORMATIONS    CAUSED    BY    CUANGES    IN    THE 
FOOD    OF    BUTTERFLIES. 

Another  experiment  was  made  to  find  the 
effects  of  feeding  larvae  different  kinds  of  leaves. 
The  larva  of  Ocneria  dispar  feeds  upon  the 
leaves  of  the  oak,  but  by  feeding  it  another 
kind  of  leaf  a  very  striking  albino  was  pro- 
duced, but  the  experiments  had  to  be  carried 
through  a  number  of  generations.  The  first 
generation  of  such  butterflies  consisted  of  small 
yellow  specimens  instead  of  the  normal  brown 
ones.  The  next  generation  was  still  smaller 
and  white,  although  on  this  diet  the  butterflies 
died  without  producing  any  succeeding  gener- 
ation. But  if  each  alternate  generation  were 
given  its  natural  food,  then  very  small  butter- 
flies were  produced  in  which  the  males  were  all 
white,  with  a  few  gray  markings,  and  the  fe- 
males were  all  one  color.  If  the  descendants  of 
these  were  given  their  normal  food-plant,  they 
gradually  regained  the  typical  colors  and  mark- 
ings. 

In  another  experiment,  one  generation  was  fed 
on  nut  leaves,  the  next  on  esparcet.  and  the  next 
on  oak  leaves,  with  the  result  that  tlie  final  but- 
terfly had  wings  with  a  mixture  of  the  colors  of 
those  developed  by  feeding  them  with  each  of 
the  food-])lants. 

Other  experiments  showed  that  larvaB  kept 
under  the  influence  of  monochromatic  light 
developed  into  butterflies  with  marked  varia- 
tions from  the  normal  colorings,  while  those 
raised  in  an  atmosphere  of  pure  oxygen  showed 
color  changes  similar  to  the  changes  produced 
by  the  influence  of  heat.  The  largest  butterflies 
developed  under  blue  light,  and  among  certain 
invertebrates  and  lower  vertebrates  the  blue  and 
violet  rays  of  the  spectrum  caused  more  rapid 
development. 

Apparently,  species  may  vary  on  account  of 
their  reaction  to  external  influences.     Climate, 
food,  and  activity  may  produce  changes  in  me- 
tabolism which  influence  the  mode  ol  dss^^'cs^- 
ment. 
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IS  THERE,  THEN,  REALLY  A  "YELLOW  PERIL"  AFTER  ALL? 


BY  far  the  greater  part  of  the  magazine  and 
newspaper  discussion  of  the  so-called  '*  Yel- 
low Peril,"  at  least  that  portion  contributed  by 
Japanese  sympathizers,  is  to  tlie  effect  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  ;  that  Japan  could  not  if 
she  would,  and  would  not  if  she  could,  organize 
and  arm  the  Asiatic  peoples  for  a  descent  upon 
the  West.  The  writer  in  the  Taiyo  (Tokio), 
however,  Mr.  Jihei  Hashiguchi,  l)elieves  that, 
after  all,  <<  what  the  Russians  and  the  pro- Russian 
press  vaguely  comprehend  is  not  altogether 
without  foundation."  There  will  be  a  "  peril " 
for  the  Russians  if  the  Japanese  triumph,  he 
declares,  let  the  "peril" -be  white,  yellow,  or 
any  other  color.  This  writer  believes  that  con- 
queat  is  in  the  Mongolian  blood,  and  "  whereas 
tiie  Mongolians  of  the  thirteenth  century  ter- 
rorized the  Europeans  with  barbarous  methods, 
they,  headed  by  the  Japanese,  will  repeat  to- 
day those  acts  with  civilized  methods."  An- 
tagonism between  Mongolians  and  Caucasians, 
he  believes,  is  too  deeply  rooted  to  be  ever 
completely  eliminated.  «The  sympathy  of  the 
American  people  for  the  Japanese,  he  says,  fur- 
ther, is  the  sympathy  of  the  chivalrous  spectator 
for  a  brave,  small  fighter. 

But,  when  this  small  and  weak  grows  up  to  be  big 
and  strong,  this  sjrmpathy  will  change  to  jealousy,  then 
to  hatred.  And  when  the  Japanese  grow  up  to  be  so 
great  and  strong  that  they  can  defeat  any  one  nation 
en  the  face  of  the  globe,  it  is  very  likely  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  at  least  will  get  tired  of  Japan  and  the 
J^MUiese,  and  even  occasionally  evince  from  their  hearts 
liatred  of  their  former  loved  ones.  The  hereditary  racial 
dUteenoes  will  he  brought  home  for  consideration. 
The  American  people  will  finally  recover  from  the  fas- 
cination of  the  wonderful  Japs.  Then  what  shall  the 
Ji^is  do  ?  or  what  will  they  do  f  Will  they  renounce  all 
their  power  and  humiliate  themselves  for  the  sake  of 
regaining  the  Americans'  love?  Most  certainly  not. 
No  I  On  the  contrary,  they  will  say  to  the  Americans, 
"Go  away  back  and  sit  down,  while  I  will  show  you 
how  to  juggle." 

Mr.  Hashiguchi  believes  that  there  is  nothing 
but  a  boUl  assumption  in  the  statement  that 
Asiatic  races  are  at  the  mercy  of  Europeans. 
Some  time  soon,  he  declares,  the  Orient  will  have 
its  turn  to  shine.  When  the  Orientals  find  that 
their  sinews  have  waxed  stronger  under  the 
careful  nursing  of  Japan  *<  they  will  oblige  Japan 
to  lead  them  in  invciding  the  dominions  of  the 
Caucasian  races  for  the  double  purposes  of  mili- 
tary and  civil  conquests.'' 

The  experiences  of  the  forefathers,  who  at  one  time 

or  another  thought  they  weils  tlie  only  dominant  races 

of  the  world,  are  recorded  in  the  characteristics  of  the 

urawnt  Asiatics.    When  Japan's  victory  in  the  present 

'Ic  becomeB  a  certainty,  it  will  inspire  her  sister 


nations  to  uprise  against  the  psychological  dominatioa 
by  the  Europeans  to  which  they  were  so  long  sal^eeted. 
The  Chinese,  though  seemingly  incapable  of  piogii» 
are  not  wood,  nor  stones,  but  men.  When  they  awsks 
from  their  long  slumber,  they  will  regain  the  prestigB 
of  their  forefathers.  The  Koreans,  the  Siamese,  the 
Hindus,  and  the  Filipinos,  who  are  at  present  consid- 
ered to  be  negligible  quantities,  when  combined  nnder 
the  hegemony  of  the  Japanese  will  become  formidalik 
allies  of  the  latter.  Should  all  these  rise  and 
Japan  to  lead  them  against  the  European  raoee 
could  but  satisfy  their  desire. 

Four  million  troops  can  be  raised  in  Chilli^ 
and  these,  trained  and  led  by  Japanese  oiBcen^ 
will  make  an  army  sufScient  by  itself  to  defeit 
the  combined  forces  of  Europe.    More  than  thk : 

For  civil  purposes,  the  Japanese  statesmen  wflU  1* 
in  this  respect  all  the  better  qualified  to  administer  te 
state  affairs  of  Europe  as  well  as  those  of  Aaia.  Hm 
tyranny  of  the  rulers  under  which  the  Poles,  the  Ftaai^ 
and  other  small  races  in  Europe  are  sufTering  will  bss 
thing  of  the  past  The  political  dishonesty  to  wUdi 
the  people  of  the  Western  states  are  subjected  will  bi 
wiped  out,  and  the  world  will  be  brought  neazer  to  s 
state  of  perfection,  for  the  benefit  of  all  classea  of  peopla 

WILL   THERE    BE    A    *<  YELLOW   BLXSSIKO?^ 

Another  writer  in  the  same  magazine,  Oidio 
Sakurai,  writes  on  the  same  general  subject  QB- 
der  the  title  <'  The  Yellow  Blessing."  He  beliens 
that,  for  various  reasons,  which  he  lays  dowa 
in  detail,  what  the  Russians  call  the  ''Yellow 
Peril "  will  be  really  a  blessing  for  the  world. 
In  brief,  the  argument  is  to  the  effect  that-^ 
first,  the  present  war  has  proven  that  Aaiatic 
races  are  not  morally  and  physically  inferior  to 
Europeans ;  second,  that  they  are  not  inferior 
to  the  West  in  matters  of  lofty  moral  ideas  and 
humanitarian  conception  ;  third,  that  it  ia  thdr 
vocation  to  spread  the  humanitarian  principlsB 
more  widely  than  they  have  ever  been  spread 
before ;  fourth,  that  the  Japanese  aoldier  ii 
really  fighting  for  constitutional  government  aad 
against  despotism  ;  fifth,  that  Japanese  triunph 
will  mean  a  triumph  for  religions  freedom  as 
against  Russian  religious  bigotry  ;  sixth,  that 
one  of  the  causes  of  Japan's  victory  is  the  edu- 
cation which  is  given  in  Japan  without  any  dis- 
tinction of  caste  or  creed  ;  seventh,  that  this  war 
is  holding  up  before  other  Asiatic  races  a  good 
example  of  what  education  and  liberal  ideas  en 
do ;  eighth,  that,  with  the  termination  of  tkl 
war.  Oriental  nations  will  be  in  a  position  to 
improve  their  condition  along  the  ways  of  peace; 
ninth,  that  a  Japanese  triumph  wiU  be  of  ish 
mense  advantage  to  the  commerce  of  the  Oiiast; 
and,  tenth,  that  the  Russian  people  will 
selves  be  benefited  by  a  Japanese  Yictoxy. 
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SUBJECTS  TREATED  IN  THE  POPULAR  AMERICAN   MONTHLIES. 


Great  Masters  of  Painting.— Two  of  the  Decem- 
ber magazines  give  space  to  studies  of  several  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  Italian  painters.  Mr.  Kenyon 
Ck)x,  writing  in  Scribner's,  treats  of  a  few  of  the  works 
of  Veronese,  and  treats  of  them  as  pictures  having  no 
more  specifically  decorative  purpose  than  that  common 
to  all  great  works  of  art,— a  somewhat  novel  point  of 
departure^  since  Veronese  is  commonly  thought  of  as  a 
decorator  and  nothing  else.  In  concluding  his  survey 
of  the  achievements  of  this  great  representative  of  the 
Venetian  school,  Mr.  Cox  declares  that  for  a  thorough 
and  adequate  knowledge  of  every  part  of  his  profession 
it  would  be  impossible  to  name  his  equal,— that  he  was, 
in  fact,  the  completest  master  of  the  art  of  painting  that 
ever  lived.  Reproductions  of  some  of  the  most  famous 
paintings  of  Veronese  accompany  Mr.  Cox*s  article.  In 
McClurc'Sy  Mr.  John  La  Farge  introduces  a  series  of 
papers  on  the  allegory-painters,  with  brief  criticisms 
of  Correggio,  Botticelli,  and  Poussin.  (The  last-named 
painter,  although  a  Frenchman  by  birth,  had  been 
greatly  influenced  by  Italian  ideals.)  Correggio's  **  Mysr 
tic  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine,"  Botticelli's  "  Spring, '» 
and  Poussin's  ** Shepherds  of  Arcadia''  are  chosen  for 
reproduction  as  Illustrations  to  go  with  Mr.  La  Farge's 
instructive  and  entertaining  paper. 

Pictures  in  the  Holiday  Mafirazines.— So  much 
has  been  done  by  the  leading  illustrated  magazines  in 
the  last  year  or  two  in  the  direction  of  color  printing 
that  the  striking  examples  of  that  process  in  the  cur- 
rent issues,  successful  as  many  of  them  are,  do  not  in 
themselves  lend  so  much  distinction  to  the  so-called 
*' Christmas  numbers"  as  would  have  been  the  case  a 
few  years  back.  Most  of  the  well-known  magazine 
illustrators  are  represented  in  the  current  numbers, 
and  along  with  these  we  note  a  number  of  less  familiar 
names.  In  Harp€r%  the  work  of  Mr.  Howard  Pyle 
still  bears  the  palm,  his  exquisite  illustrations  for 
Mark  Twain's  **  Saint  Joan  of  Arc "  constituting  the 
most  striking  feature  of  the  magazine  from  the  artistic 
point  of  view.  In  ScrUmer'g,  there  is  a  striking  piece 
of  color  work  by  Maxfleld  Parrish— a  frontispiece  illus- 
trating a  poem  by  William  Lucius  Graves.  The  work 
of  this  artist  also  appears  in  the  MetflropolUan  Mctgor 
zine^  where  we  also  find  drawings  in  color  by  Jules 
Guerin,  Louis  Rhead,  John  Cecil  Clay,  and  Charles 
Livingston  Bull.  Scritmeffs  presents  a  beautiful  se- 
ries of  illustrations  in  color  for  "  Scenes  from  the  Old 
Ballads,"  by  Beatrice  Stevens ;  and  in  the  same  maga- 
zine we  find  a  remarkable  study  in  color  of  a  mother 
and  child  by  the  evening  fire,  done  by  Sarah  Stilwell. 
Mr.  Walter  Appleton  Clark's  drawings  In  tint,  to  illus- 
trate Christmas  scenes  in  an  old  French  village,  also 
form  an  important  feature  of  the  December  Serf  Zmer's. 
The  Cen^bu/ry  this  month  presents  no  color  pieces  by  the 
old  ClliMrf  ^  oiyes  interpretations  of  **  Three 

vismond  Ivanowski    These 


are  in  tint.  In  the  same  magazine,  Christian  Brintou 
writes  on  ^*Alfons  Mucha  and  the  New  Mystictsm," 
giving  examples  of  Mucha's  lithographs.  In  Harper's, 
besides  the  illustrations  in  color  by  Howard  Pyle,  the 
characteristic  work  of  William  T.  Smedley  and  Albert 
Sterner  is  turned  to  good  advantage  in  the  illustration 
of  stories ;  while  Elizabeth  Shippen  Green  makes  an 
attractive  contribution  in  the  form  of  three  pictures 
accompanying  the  very  domestic  tale  of  **  The  Thousand 
Quilt,"  by  Annie  Hamilton  Donnell.  In  McClure%  we 
have  the  characteristic  child  pictures  of  '*  F.  T.  Ccny," 
to  which  allusion  is  made  elsewhere  in  this  number  of 
the  Review  of  Reviews  in  the  article  on  "Modem 
Picture-Book  Children."  There  are  also  in  this  number 
of  McClure^s  some  interesting  Canadian  pictures  by  F.  E. 
Schoonover ;  and  some  "Notes  from  a  Trainer's  Book," 
edited  by  Samuisl  Hopkins  Adams,  are  cleverly  illus- 
trated by  Oliver  Herf ord.  Very  much  of  the  best  illus- 
tration in  the  Christmas  numbers  is  in  black  and  white 
(especially  in  the  Century),  But  so  much  of  the  work 
of  this  kind  has  appeared  each  month  in  our  American 
magazines,  and  so  little  of  the  current  month's  output 
has  a  direct  relation  to  the  holiday  season,  that  perhaps 
it  is  unnecessary  to  particularize  further. 

The  Men  Who  Govern  Us.— Last  month,  legisla- 
tures were  elected  in  many  States  which  will  begin 
their  sessions  early  in  January,  190S,  and  proceed  to 
enact  laws  which  will  have  a  far  more  direct  bearing  on 
the  daily  life  and  welfare  of  the  citizen  than  any  laws 
that  the  national  Congress  can  enact.  This  fact  gives 
pertinence  to  the  article  by  Samuel  P.  Orth  in  the  De- 
cember Atlcmtic  on  "Our  State  Legislatures."  Mr. 
Orth  has  made  a  special  study  of  the  personnel  of  four 
legislatures, — in  the  States  of  Vermont,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
and  Missouri.  His  conclusions  are  by  no  means  pessi- 
mistic. The  faults  of  our  legislatures  he  believes  to  be 
far  from  incurable.  The  people  have  the  remedy  in 
their  own  hands.  We  have  never  seriously  tried  to 
make  scientific  legislation  possible  in  this  country.  Hie 
mere  minimizing  of  legislation  by  biennial  sessions  does ' 
not  meet  the  real  evil.  Mr.  Orth  is  right  in  insisting 
that  legislation  is  a  vital  function  and  one  that  cannot 
be  neglected.  "  Popular  demand  is  the  ultimate  sonroe 
of  good  law;  popular  indifference  is  the  immediate 
source  of  bad  law." 

Social  and  Industrial  Topics.— Mrs.  Cliarlotte 
Perkins  Gilman,  writing  in  the  December  CatmopoU- 
tan^  attacks  the  problem  of  preserving  the  American 
home  in  our  great  cities  under  modem  social  condi- 
tions. Of  the  "apartment  hotel "  as  it  exists  to-day  in 
New  York,  Mrs.  Gilman  has  only  one  complaint  to 
make,— its  disregard  of  children  and  their  needs  In  the 
family  economy.  The  dismissal  of  the  kitchen  fiom 
the  scheme  of  living-rooms  in  these  hotels  makes  potal- 
ble  a  home  of  nnequaled  beauty  and  TefineiiMHBJLr— 
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gives  an  intcfesting  expontion  of  the  priacdpifli 
methods  which  have  built  up  the  euuruiom 
of  'Mmiiuftrial  imtarance.*^  so  called,  irithin 
parariveiy  short  time.  Two  great  con 
tically  control  the  insnianoe  of  children  in  oar  i 
cities.  Mr.  Lanier's  Article,  entitled  ^'BUUoBi  h 
Ten-Cent  Im^nrance.**  i»  a  revelation  of  the  importiMi 
of  this  int«titiition  in  the  daily  life  of  ''the  Mm 
half."— -The  Millionaire's  Peril*'  is  the  title  of  a 
gestive  paper  by  Dr.  Henry  A.  Stimeon  in  the 
ber  AthinUc. 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE   FOREIGN   REVIEWS. 


or  rh^  PofN-af  Cai^.— The  Wor^r* 
*tndt  P^ti'i  r.«inft*'>n  .ui»*  i  papt^r  hj*  Oharlea  G. 
VI  •  Th**  r.rumpn  if  rhe  P<wrcarrt.''  He  re- 
rjie  AU^'\f  '<!•;  poMfeard.  as  ;t  ict  called  in  Eng- 
••  mad^  .n  '"i^^rmany."  Itn  originat^tr  wan  Dr. 
Tea  9c#>phaii.  'n^.  ^^i^rnian  po«ir.inaHr4>r-i<eneral.  who  ad- 
ctae  proje«!C  :a  >MS.  It  waH  then  rejected,  but 
:  Aentrlaa  SKkMr-^viTlce  '^v>k  -t  ip.  ^tnd  uwmed  the  flr»t 
in  Vienna*  on  Orfoh^r :.  IHfM.  In  three  monthc*, 
three  million  ^rstnist  w<»rtt  .^oid.  The  Xorth  G«r- 
Confederacion  adopced  ic  in  July,  1870.  Qnat 
followed  in  fp^^^h^r.  IHTTl  The  sunne  year  saw 
S(  iMrodnoed  in  s^witxurUuui.  The  following  year  it 
apftered  in  Belginm  and  Holland,  and  in  Denmark, 
0«reden,  Norway,  and  Canada.  Rniwia.  France,  and 
Ccflon  cook  it  up  in  I^flS.  I>C3  mw  the  pontcard  ac- 
cKoMtiaed  in  Chile,  the  Tniced  r^taten.  Serviav  Rour- 
lia,  and  S^pein.  and  Italy  weUromed  it  in  I87-I.  Japan 
dnatemala  followed  In  K5.  and  Greece  in  1:476.  The 
pietore  postcard  was  flrnf.  pri nr^  by  a  photographer  of 
who  chemically  iienMir.isMd  an  ordinary  postcard 
printed  thereon  a  view  of  hin  native  town.  In  Ger- 
r,  it  Is  said  that  one  thonsand  million  are  sold  an- 
BMifly. 

Effrpt*e  Pop«l«tkMi^ — An  article  on  "British  Rnle 
ia  Egypt,"  in  the  QHarterly  RevUit^  gives  the  following 
partlenlam  as  to  population :  **  Egypt  was  densely  popu- 
lated In  ancient  times.  In  the  reign  of  Angn^tus,  there 
werB  18.000,000  inhabitantrt;  at  the  time  of  the  Arab 
eoDqnest,  half  that  number :  at  the  date  of  the  expedi- 
tloB  of  Napoleon,  2,4110,000 ;  at  the  first  official  census, 
to  IMS,  4,4«l,000 ;  at  that  of  1882.  «.S0A,00O.  The  census 
of  M7  shows  a  population  of  9,7^.000,  or  an  increase  at 
the  rate  of  about  3  per  cent,  per  annum  during  the 
period  of  British  occupation.  In  the  same  period,  under 
the  tyranny  of  the  Mabdl  and  the  Khalifa,  Sir  Rudolf 
nuin  estimates  that  three^narters  of  the  population 
of  the  Sudan  perished.  There  remained  but  1,870.500 
tehabltants  in  a  territory  of  1,000,000  square  miles ;  and 
the  progress  of  the  country  will  long  suffer  for  want  of 


The  Rvral  KasUnd  of  To-Daj.— Mr.  C.  F.  G. 

MMterman  thus  describes,  in  the  Iruiependent  Rerleio^ 
the  social  change  which  has  taken  place  in  England  un- 
der the  influence  of  newly  gotten  wealth :  ^*The  coun- 
tqr*hoase,  Instead  of  being  a  center  of  local  interest, 
le  now  an  appendage  of  the  capital,— a  tiny  piece  of 
iiondon  transferred  in  the  late  summer  and  autumn  to 
more  salubrions  air  and  the  adjacency  of  the  coverts. 
Aral  RnoriAod  appears  av  slowly  pnedng  into  gardens 


and  .<*hooting-grounds.  with  interveninsp  tracts  of  i 
gnw8lan«i».  committed  to  the  rearing  of  cattle  aad  of 
phea8aiit.««.  instetui  of  men.  Fifty  years  ago,  one  dHi 
of  refiirmer  could  stilL  without  abenrdity,  find  thi 
solution  of  ^*<>ciaI  liiacontent  in  a  revived  fendalisnif  flii 
a  Carlyle  or  a  Ru;»kin  urge  vehemently  thr  gr  n f  If  mei  rf 
England  t-o  take  up  the  burden  of  goternmept  t&m- 
mitte<l  to  a  lande<l  aristocracy.  What  ohaerver  of  thi 
England  of  to  niay  would  have  the  hardihood  to 
claim  a  similar  message  ?^ 


The  Jap  as  EnUgrant. — Mr.  Wilson 
writes  in  the  yin*:teenth  Centwry  for  Novemher 
'*  Japanese  Emigrantsk**  The  number  of  Japanese : 
dent  abroad  has  increased  largely  during  the  lastfiftsM 
years.  In  1S8IK  it  was  only  18.<»8,  but  in  1900  the  tgne 
had  risen  to  1:23,971.  Three-quarters  of  these  are  to  tto 
United  States  or  in  Unite«l  States  colcmies*  after 
come  Great  Britain  and  colonies,  Korea^  and  Bi 


Will    the   Panama  Canal  Pay? — The 

QtmrhTly  Rerieir  opens  with  an  article  on  ^^The 

ama  Canal  and  Maritime  Commerce,**  in  which  the: 

viewer  ia  anything  but  sanguine.    He  declares 

many  of  the  ei*rimates  on  which  expectations  of 

are  baneii  are  inci>rrect.    It  is  doubtfol  whether  thl 

canal  will  attract  the  big  sailing  ships  vrhich  at 

go  around  Cape  Horn,  as  there  is  a  practically 

zone  on  both  si«les  of  the  Isthmus  and  the  nee  of  tta 

canal  will  entail  heavy  towage  fees.    The  Mfc»M^|  will  to 

a  great  service  to  trade  between  the  east  and 

of  the  United  States,  but  *Mt  is  not  by  any 

tain  that  it  will  do  any  good  at  all  to  British 

commerce." 

Iiondon*s  Water-Snpply.—Mr.  W.  M.  J.  WlBtoiM 

concludes  an  article  in  the  FiyrtntghUy  full  of  finaaeW 
statistics  by  declaring  that  the  problem  of  LondQB> 
water-supply  will  have  soon  to  be  considered  de 
both  aA  reganls  quantity  and  quality.  It  will  be 
sary  to  go  farther  atleld  for  water.  The  consideratfton 
of  the  award  to  the  water  companies  kept  this  qnestloi 
out  of  sight.  If  u  new  water-supply  were  projected  tar 
London,  nobofl^  would  go  for  it  to  the  Thamea  or  Ito 
Lea.  When  the  details  of  the  transfer  and  other  toh 
mediate  questions  have  been  settled  by  the  Metropolilai 
Water  Board,  the  whole  queelion  will  have  to  lie  la- 
opened  on  a  vast  scale. 

The  Art  of  Table-Talk.— Writing  on  thto  mfcdHt 
in  the  A'inettfcnt/i  Century  for  November,  Mra  Fiatato 
Harrison  says:  ''The  French  have  some  iltnmr  toMi 
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ions  which  to  ns  would  seem  strange.  At  any 
atherin^  of  eight  or  t«n  persons,  the  talk  is  al- 
pposed  to  \)e.  general ;  the  individual  who  should 
egin  a  ifte-ii-Ute  conversation  with  the  person 
next  at  t^ble  would  soon  find  out  his  mistake, 
tation — general  conversiition — is  part  of  the  re- 
ce  the  bread,  the  salt,  or  the  wine,  and  is  com- 

all.  What  admirable  talk  you  will  hear  at  the 
f  the  smallest  bourgeoisie, — bright,  sparkling, 
nother  wit  and  good  sense  ;  and  the  delight  in  a 
saying  runs  around  the  table  and  stimulates 

This  in  spite  of  the  presence  of  the  children, 
>  not  always  well-behaved,  and  the  evident  cares 
1  which  possess  the  hostess.  The  French  love  to 
rell,  and  riglitly  consider  their  language  to  be  a 
lautiful  and  flexible  instrument  for  social  pur- 
They  take  i)ains,  therefore,  to  pronounce  the 
rell,  and  to  play  on  them  with  grace  and  dexter- 
ju  may  often  hear,  after  such  an  entertainment 
ve  descrilx?<l,  *  O;  n'cHt  pan  hlen  parler^"*  in  criti- 
an  awkward,  ugly  phrase." 

n's  Riicht  to  Korea.— The  editor  of  the  Ea«t- 
rrld  (Yokohama)  can  understand  why  Japan 
n  finally  compelled  to  establish  a  virtual  pro- 
ie  over  Korea.  The  Japanese  interests,  he  says, 
ffered  for  nearly  a  oc»ntury  under  the  "anarchy 
(an  absolutism  :  and  Korean  incapacity  has  in- 
le  hand  of  a  mjister,  whether  it  was  that  of 
or  of  Japan.'*  The  fiction  of  Korean  independ- 
5  continues,  has  l^cen  a  useful  one,  but  it  has 
revent^d  the  Japanese  from  taking  every  meas- 
f  thought  necessary  to  insure  their  preponder- 
the  peninsula.  It  has  been  the  real  intention 
,n  all  along,  this  editor  says,  further,  to  appro- 
Korea  for  herself.  lie  believes  that  the  best 
;hat  can  happen  to  Korea  will  be  for  her  to 
nder  Japanese  suzerainty.  That  this  has  been 
ntion  of  the  Japanese  Government  is  evident, 
itor  believes,  from  the  telegram  addressed,  in 
of  the  present  year,  to  Ambassador  Kurino,  at 
srsburg,  by  Baron  Komura.  "Japan  possesses 
unt  political  as  well  as  commercial  and  indus- 
fluence  in  Korea,  which,  having  regard  to  her 
Burity,  she  cannot  consent  to  surrender  to  or 
dth  any  oth4^r  power.  (The  italics  are  our  own.)  ^ 

ternational  Law  "  Iniquitous  ?  **  —  In  re- 

;  a  brochure  on  international  law  by  M.  Cim- 
Dfessor  in  the  University  of  Sasari,  the  Revue 
it  PubUqite  et  de  la  Soicn/^e  Politique  (Paris) 
I  that  the  author  is  too  severe  in  condemning 
bional  law  as  "a  science  iniquitous  and  evil- 
jf."  M.  Cimbrtli  conteinds  that  not  only  have  all 
dern  states  arisen  to  their  present  positions 
I  histories  full  of  oppression,  wrong,  and  bar- 
but  that  they  maintain  their  political  equi- 
to-day  by  oppression  of  the  weak.  The  Revue 
8  that,  while  the  right  of  conquest  can  never 
r  conform  to  the  idea  of  justice,  yet  the  rela- 
!  states  are  constantly  improving  and  becom- 
«  altruistic,  and  international  law  is  gradually 
ing  into  a  code  which  is  based  to  a  large  extent 
J  and  justice. 

*ance  Declinini;  Economically  ?— A  writer 

Vimaine^  Georges  Blondel,  declares  that  French 

\  merchants  are   not  sufficiently  well 


posted,  or  interested,  even,  in  the  present-day  com- 
mercial evolution.  The  republic,  he  asserts,  is  not  hold- 
ing its  own  even  in  those  things  which  have  been  re- 
garded as  her  exclusive  products.  France  receives 
many  thousands  of  toys  every  year  from  abroad,  four- 
fifths  of  them  from  Germany,  representing  a  value  of 
from  three  to  four  million  francs  (1600,000  to  1800,000). 
During  the  past  twenty  years,  the  value  of  importations 
from  the  United  States  increased  from  two  hundred 
and  fifty  to  four  hundred  and  eighty  million  francs. 
"  Frenchmen,"  said  M.  Blondel,  addressing  his  country- 
men, "in  general,  wo  do  not  know  how  to  avail  our- 
selves of  publicity.  We  do  not  understand  the  value  of 
advertising." 

Naval   Warlkre  in  Its  Economic  Bearlnips. — 

Naval  warfare  is  an  economic  warfare,  and  it  has  always 
been  so  to  a  great  extent,  asserts  Baron  Maltzahn,  in  the 
De^itscJte  Rundschau.  When  they  lost  the  control  of 
the  sea,  says  this  writer,  the  Portuguese,  the  Spaniards, 
and  the  Dutch  lost  their  industrial  prosperity.  Colbert, 
the  great  French  minister,  endeavored  to  extend  in- 
dustry abroad  at  the  same  time  that  he  increased  the 
French  marine.  English  naval  supremacy,  he  thinks, 
is  largely  due  to  the  insular  position  of  Great  Britain. 

A  Russian  Criticism  of  Russian  Journalism. 

—A  writer  in  the  Ohrazovanie  (Moscow),  M.  Bielokon- 
sky,  severely  criticises  the  vulgarity  and  inappropriate- 
ness  of  the  cartoons  and  caricatures  appearing  in  the 
Russian  popular  journals,  which,  he  declares,  testify  to 
the  "monstrous  ignorance  of  their  authors,  and  the  in- 
tellectual poverty  of  the  people  who  permit  themselves 
to  be  imposed  upon  by  these  productions."  War,  which 
makes  heroes  also,  according  to  lablonowsky,  makes 
boasters  of  people  of  vivid  and  foolish  imagination.  Of 
these,  Niemirowitch-Dantchenko  (who  may  be  the  Rus- 
sian war  correspondent  at  the  front  often  quoted  in 
newspaper  dispatches)  is  perhaps  the  chief.  According 
to  these  writers,  it  is  always  the  brave  (Cossack  who,  by 
one  stroke  of  the  lance,  impales  three  Japanese  soldiers, 
and  performs  other  wonderful  and  fantastic  exploits. 
According  to  these,  also,  the  Japanese  are  a  cruel  and 
savage  race,  who  ill-treat  the  Russian  dead  and  wounded. 
All  this,  says  the  Russian  writer  quoted,  is  not  only 
vain,  but  wrong.  General  Kuropatkin,  he  points  out, 
has  expressed  the  g^reatest  of  respect  for  his  valiant  en- 
emy, and  has  also  treated  with  them  regarding  ih^s- 
oners.  "Why,  then,  would  the  Russian  commander- 
in-chief  condescend  to  converse  in  this  way  with  men 
who  surpass  the  Bashi-Bazouksin  cruelty,  who  profane 
the  dead  and  mutilate  the  wounded  ?" 

An  Ecuadorian  Poet  in  French.— The  editor  of 
the  department  "American  Readings"  in  EspaHn 
Modcmn  (Madrid)  begins  his  comment  by  noting  what 
a  powerful  instrument  for  diffusing  world-literature  is 
the  French  language.  France  translates  much,  and 
the  translations  are  of  great  assistance  to  the  im- 
mense majority  of  men  to  whom  Russian,  Swedish, 
German,  English,  and  other  tongues  offer  difficulties. 
In  truth,  France  cultivates  this  means  of  influence 
over  other  nations  by  continually  seeking  new  literary 
material  which  excites  public  curiosity,  at  the  same 
time  taking  care  that  French  is  kept  an  obligatory 
part  of  education  in  foreign  countries,  and  founding 
French  schools  in  even  the  most  remote  lands.  It  is 
understandable,  then,  that  authors  desire  anzioosly  to 
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f*  rtwmKM,    A»  Cor  ff|MiA  vorkii, 

uatfA  «ftf&«nCAod  xbem.    In  Yrmtnot.  SfMo- 

yk  U  kftws  iff  Uew  *^CMAit  of  prr/Murial  cbaira. 
la  tibft  ar/QsL.  as«4  tbr/ogL  st  »  ibore  ipnMTmllj 

4M  frwlj  M  Frwidb  \f^AL3L  It  Ia  ttMsrefore  mn 
4f  K-vmii7  v.n^/Tb  U/  put  .^pftiil«»b  tjr»kjf  into 
«&4  if  ti^  Xnn.'ij^x/jr  i<* « <y/iuptttrirA  of  the  au- 
h  ^  ^SLJi^t&t^T  ytfn'Ain  a«  w«IK  Sach  u  the 
ticicS  X'^^x  M.  K«fiy]6fi.  miuvufUif  of  Ecuador  to 
M/d  -^;«ij&-  t*A  wriu^rii  in  Frencfcu  the  title  of 
vUdh.  trK£»:4rt«^  ik  "Oltn^o.  American  StAtesmaD 
fV«tsL  'r:\i4p^  *A  HfAirmr'  It  is  an  extenMre  hiof^- 
*4  the  IVroadorian  hero,  and  iocladeH.  an  welL 
lidfjrmmil'^  about  fa  Ik  country  needed  in  Spain 
aamjl  aa  Su  Krmnce.  The  reviewer  thinlu  the  trans- 
ftMor  baa  rradend  a  fp'^rml  msrrice  in  traniilating  so  well 
tkt  saa>or  part  ^yf  the  poems  of  Olmeda  which  are 
abd  which  sh^iuld  make  folly  appreciated  the 
of  the  gnat  singer  of  South  American  inde- 
If  ^Abers  would  follow  his  example,  the 
— f  hie  writers  of  South  America  would  no  longer  be 
■•kaowD  in  France.  The  rolume  is  illustrated  with 
photof^rapfaic  reprr^uctions  of  scenes  in  GuayaquiU  a 
portrait  of  Olmedo,  and  a  picture  of  the  statue  bj  Fal- 
raiaad  to  the  hero. 


the  hMd  of  their 


i*m  Red-croM  Heroinea.~In  the  Fort- 
mii0kUy,  Mr  Angus  Hamilton  pays  the  following  trib- 
mtm  to  iba  KniMiao  women  at  the  frr>nt :  "The  hard- 
workf Dg,  earnest,  practical  little  women,  ignorant  but 
f  ndustrfofia,  who  devote  their  time  to  the  welfare  of  the 
Httaalan  mAdUsn,  make  a  beautiful  picture.  They  are 
laarleaa.  They  endure  the  same  fatigues  as  the  soldiers, 
•odt  as  recent  erenta  have  proved,  they  sacrifice  very 
wIllJDgly  their  lives  to  save  their  charges.  I  do  not 
think  that  any  war  has  produced  more  touching  ex- 
amples of  fidelity  to  duty  than  those  olTered  by  these 
hadly  dreased,  plain-faced,  sweet  natured  nurses,  as 
tbay  trudge  through  the  rains,  through  the  heat,  and 
tha  duat  and  the  snows  of  Blanchuria.  These  women 
qnlte  delight  in  their  calling,  and  in  spite  of  the  re- 
vanwa,  or  perlwps  because  of  the  reverses,  they  muster 
in  large  nmnbers  to  the  roll-call  when  their  services  are 
damandad.  I  have  made  inquiries  about  the  condition 
ngulatlng  their  service  with  the  troops,  and  certainly, 
on  the  acore  of  remuneration  or  generous  treatment, 
thare  ia  nothing  attractive  in  the  work.  They  appear 
Co  give  the  beat  of  their  lives  to  nursing  the  soldiers, 
and  oat  there  in  Manchuria  the  pillow  of  many  a  dying 
man  haa  been  rendered  more  comfortable  by  little 
gnciooB  attentions  from  some  one  of  these  sisters." 

Payoholocf  of  the  War.— A  writer  who  signs  him- 
aelf  General-Biajor  D.  ReisnervonLichtensterncontrib- 
ntaa  to  Die  Woche  (Berlin)  a  study  of  *'The  War  Psy- 
chology of  the  Far  East"  He  believes  that  the  develop- 
mants  in  Manchuria  have  been  in  accordance  with  the 
psychology  of  the  two  peoplee  at  war.  The  Russian  tao- 
Uos,  especially,  have  been  in  accordance  with  the  char- 
acter of  the  Rniaiaa  people.  The  Russian  tactics  are 
backward  became  Russian  calture  is  backward.  The 
Rnaaian  generals  do  not  maneaver,  or  at  least  do  not 
conduct  warfare  In  the  modem  way.    They  are  eeen  at 


on  muscle  and 
of  officers  leading 
on  the  other  hand, 
of  individual 
idea,  and  doc  merely 

Ronumce  of 
the  (cypey  poetesi&.  is  the  subject  o€j 
dinarian  magazine  Varia  (Stockholm^  I19-  SSgmlK; 
Sigurdh.  Thi«  woman,  in  her  yooth 
beauty  as  for  intellectual  attainmntsL 
in  1W>  by  Dr.  Heinrich  von  Wlislocki.  the 
authority  on  gypsy  life  and  cmtoiBflL  who  had  hmiltf 
her  from  a  Servian  consular  emplosnee.  Tbtum  tw  W 
gether  visited  her.  and  found  her,  mt  that  period  «f  la 
life,  a  wrinkled  old  woman  from  w] 
of  beauty  had  long  since  vanished, 
under  other  cii 

been  her  curse,  the  worid,  we  are  told,  woold 
been  mourni  d  gone  of  the  sweetest  poeccaaBa  of  alii 
For  this  gypiiy  woman  waa  the  anchor  of 
dred  and  fifty  poems— passionate,  atiiiiug; 
dious.  All.  however,  are  set  In  a  minor  kaj,  tvtti 
Muse,  it  seems,  deserted  her  wholly  in  thoaa 
when  her  heart  might  have  sung  of  joj  and 
Her  life  had  been  full  of  advoitare.  How  old 
she  did  not  herself  know.  At  the  mgt  of 
thereabouts,  she  had  strayed  away  from 
tribe  in  Servia,  persecuted  by  the  soldiers  for 
Reaching  Belgrade,  she  was  befriended  and  aikfteilf 
a  wealthy  Armenian  merchant,  who  took 
to  Constantinople.  Through  him  ahe  ohTaliwd 
education.  Later  on,  the  merchant's  ytrani 
Gabriel  Dalenes,  a  man  much  her  senior, 
and  for  some  years  she  lived  with  him  in  IfunDy,' 
while  pouring  out  the  unsatisfied  loogingps  of 
sick  heart  in  passionate  Armenian,  Tnrkisii, 
any  poems.  One  day  she  met  her  fate  in 
Albanian,  named  Gregor  Korachon,  who  indneeilvj 
to  elope  with  him,  afterward  tellingp  her  thai 
band  had  been  found  murdered,  and  that  ahe 
pected  of  the  crime.  From  this  time  onward,  the 
of  the  beautiful  gypsy  became  a  checkered  one,  in  wUd  j 
were  woven  many  amours.  Her  last  lover,  wlio 
to  have  been  honestly  and  passionately  fond  of  Imt,  *" 
a  rich  Jew,  named  Jakob  Homsteln.  He  waa  a ' 
tured  man,  devoted  to  science,  art,  and  Uteratme^ 
possessed  a  splendid  library. 

Needs  of  the  Dutch  Army.-— Once  MSemm  (JBtm- 

lem),  the  Dutch  monthly  review,  haa  a  study  of  tli 
army  of  the  Netherlands  and  ita  organiaatlon.  TVi 
army,  the  writer  believes,  is  not  strong  enoo^  te  0 
independent  ]x)wer.  It  is  especially  weak  in  aitilhQ^ 
How  to  increase  the  effective  strength  of  the  army  «ft^ 
out  swelling  the  cost,  is  the  problem  that  Uie  wilv 
seeks  to  solve.  One  of  his  suggestions  ia  the  intniV' 
tfon  of  volunteers ;  another  is  to  give  the  aoldientta* 
to  attend  to  work,  so  that  conscription  may  not 
the  disadvantages  shown  in  some  other  coiintrieib ' 
a  young  man^s  commercial  career  may  bo  epoUed  If 
having  to  serve  two  yealb  just  when  he  is  able  to  talv* 
responsible  position. 
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SCIENCE  IN  FOREIGN   PERIODICALS. 


The  Automobile  on  Water.— A  description  of 
what  it  calls  naval  automobilism  is  given  in  the  scien- 
tific department  of  La  Rcvu€.  It  quotes  some  French 
scientific  writer  as  declaring  that  the  automobile  will 
play  an  iniportAnt  r6le  in  future  maritime  wars.  This 
writer  calculat-es  that  a  steam  torpedo  boat,  costing 
from  a  million  to  a  million  and  a  half  francs  ($300,000 
to  $500,000),  would  carry  twenty  men.  An  automobile 
torpedo  boat  of  the  same  or  greater  speed  would  not 
cost  more  than  37,000  to  38,000  francs  ($7,400  to  $7,600). 
Six  boats  of  this  kind  could  carry  as  many  men  as  one 
operated  under  the  present  system  ;  that  is,  for  the  price 
of  one  steam  torpedo  boat,  as  at  present  constructed, 
nations  could  have  six  torpedo  boats  carrying  six  times 
as  many  men. 

Artificial  Coloring  of  Natural  Flowers.— Ac 

cording  to  a  long  scientific  article  in  CofimoSy  natural 
flowers  are  successfully  colored  by  artificial  means  in 
France  and  other  European  countries.  More  than  a 
century  ago,  the  writ-er  points  out,  tuberoses  were  col- 
ored red  by  artificial  means.  To-day,  thanks  to  our 
knowledge  of  organic  coloring  matter,  the  violet,  ja- 
cinth, orange  blossom,  iris,  chrysanthemum,  and  the 
camellia  are  now  susceptible  of  color  changes.  The 
method  is  quite  simple.  It  consists  simply  in  the  prep- 
aration of  a  solution  of  the  desired  color  in  water,  in 
which  the  flower  is  plunged. 

A    French    Disb-Washing   Invention.— In   the 

Hojas  Selectds  (Barcelona)  is  described  and  illustrated 
a  simple  and  practical  dish-washer  invented  by  Paul 
Hddon,  of  Roubaix,  France.  It  consists  of  a  circular 
l^alvanized-iron  tank  with  a  heater  at  the  bottom.  A 
removable  rack  with  compartments  for  securely  holding 
the  dishes  is  in  large  models  raised  by  a  cable  attached 
to  a  pulley  arrangement.  When  the  water  is  heated, 
the  dishes  are  inserted  and  the  rack  lowered.  A  few 
turns  of  a  crank  washes  both  sides  of  the  dishes  by  means 
of  brushes  and  rapidly  moving  water.  Raising  the 
rack  and  removing  the  clean  dishes,  the  operation  is  then 
repeated.  The  domestic  size  takes  four  dishes  at  once, 
and  will  wash  eight  a  minute,  or  five  hundred  an  hour. 
The  larger  sizes  for  hotels  and  institutions  contain 
twelve  to  twenty-four  dishes,  and  have  a  capacity  of 
fifteen  hundred  an  hour.  Forks  and  spoons  may  be 
washed  as  well.  Without  the  rack,  the  machine  can 
be  used  as  a  vegetable  washer. 

The   RIectric    Conductivity   of   the    Human 

Body.— Whereas  measurements  of  the  conductivity  of 
the  human  body  once  upon  a  time  were  frequently 
made  use  of  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  sound  or 
morbid  condition  of  the  latter,  this  practice  has  been 
gradually  abandoned  as  the  great  variability  of  the 
conductivity  and  the  special  difficulties  attending  an 
accurate  determination  were  realized.  The  observa- 
tions recently  made  by  Mr.  E.  K.  MUUer  (see  the 
Schwelzerische  Elektrotechnische  Zcitschrift)  on  the 
connection  between  the  conductivity  of  the  human 
body  and  its  psychical  and  physiological  condition  are 
therefore  worthy  of  special  interest.  Mr.  MUller  shows, 
in  the  first  place,  the  high  variability  of  the  conduc- 
tivity of  the  body  according  to  the  hour  of  the  day  at 
which  the  experiment  is  made,  and  according  to  the 


meals  taken  by  the  person  experimented  on.  Accu- 
rately identical  figures  will  occur  very  frequently  in 
series  of  experiments  lasting  from  ten  to  fifteen  min- 
utes with  the  same  minutes  and  the  same  person,  even 
in  the  case  of  experiments  separated  by  an  interval  of 
some  days.  The  magnitude  of  the  conductivity,  as  well 
as  the  regularity  in  the  behavior  of  the  different  series, 
are  highly  infiuenced  by  the  presence  of  a  third  person ; 
whenever  anybody  enters  the  room  or  a  noise  is  pro- 
duced, the  resistance  of  the  i)erson  experimented  on  is 
found  to  undergo  a  spontaneous  variation  of  extraor- 
dinary magnitude.  Outside  of  objective  causes,  any  psy- 
chical infiuence,  either  internal  or  external,  will  result 
in  an  immediate  oscillation  of  a  sometimes  enormous, 
magnitude.  Any  sensation  or  psychical  emotion  of  a 
certain  intensity  will  reduce  the  resistance  of  the  hu- 
man body  instantaneously  to  a  value  three  to  Ave  times 
less.  Whenever  the  person  experimented  on  is  talked 
to  or  caused  to  concentrate  his  attention  in  some  way 
or  other,  oscillations  of  the  resistance  will  be  produced. 
Any  effort  made  for  hearing  a  distant  noise,  any  voli- 
tion, any  effect  of  self-suggestion,  will  exert  a  material 
infiuence,  the  same  being  true  of  any  excitation  of  the 
senses,  any  light  rays  striking  the  closed  eye,  any  body 
the  smell  of  which  is  perceived  (even  where  the  smell 
or  the  body  is  fictitious).  Any  psychological  action  of 
some  intensity,  such  as  breathing,  stopping  the  breath, 
etc.,  is  found  to  exert  an  analogous  effect.  By  making 
experiments  both  before  and  during  the  sleep,  the  au- 
thor states  some  characteristical  variations  according  to 
the  character  of  the  latter  and  the  vivacity  of  the  dreams. 
Any  pain,  either  real  or  suggested,  will  modify  the  re- 
sistance, the  sensation  of  pain  being  preceded  and  fol- 
lowed by  an  oscillation.  The  individual  resistance  of 
the  human  body  depends  also  on  the  nervous  suscepti- 
bility, and  on  the  conditions  the  person  is  living  in. 
Nervous  persons,  as  well  as  strong  smokers  and  drink- 
ers, show  an  extremely  low  electrical  resistance.  The 
variability  and  temporary  behavior  of  the  resistance  is 
also  shown  to  depend  on  these  factors. 

Haifa  Century  of  the  French  Alcohol  Trade. 

— An  extended  study  of  the  manufacture  of  alcohol  and 
the  trade  in  that  product  in  France,  from  1850  to  1906, 
is  given  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Bulletin  dc8  Static- 
tiqt/^.  In  the  first-named  year,  we  are  informed  that 
the  manufacture  of  alcohol  was  940  hectoliters,  while  in 
lyOO  the  figures  were  3,fi56,000  hectoliters.  In  1864,  the 
price  of  alcohol  reached  its  maximum— 214  francs  per 
hectoliter.  In  1902,  the  price  of  pure  alcohol  was  at  its- 
lowest  point- — 31  francs  ($0.20)  per  hectoliter. 

Chemical  Industry  in  Japan. — According  to  a 
Japanese  Government  publication,  there  are  at  pres-. 
ent  840  factories  manufacturing  chemical  products  in 
the  Japanese  Empire.  This  number  includes,  not  only 
the  chemical  factories  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word, 
but  also  gives  manufactories,  paper  mills,  and  fac- 
tories for  the  manufacture  of  ceramic  products.  There 
are  75  factories  making  sr.lt ;  43,  pharmaceutical  prod- 
ucts ;  95,  illuminating  oils ;  40,  matches ;  58,  coloring 
products ;  4,  gas ;  6,  incense.  The  entire  indnstiy  in 
Japan  employs  88,591  workers,  of  whom  19,583  are 
women.  The  government  conducted^  la  \«Bis«Ksw*?i' 
nine  laboratorie!&  lox  lYv^i  xxWYvwoXKovi.  <a\^k3^\fW3ft»»*^- 
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THflSC  m  Of  JiHlc  -St'**'"'**  !■>  t^  Ik^  tb«t  «>- 
■BMt  twtfdinda  vf  Ibt  -  BwuUeetkKui  and  Let- 
tw*  «r  bvMnU  KvboT  C  Xjw.'  by  hii  *uu,  Hubert  E. 
Imt  (I>vulii«dftv,  if  ^K^'MaA  \fi  tlie  jpnat  Confedenu; 
auBiB«CKl«r  E  ttl;  vmj  brivf  lift  a»  B  [nivkte  citizen. — the 
4««  rc*rfc  Tloi'.  Iw  »IH  »U*  «u  f(;Te.  aSust  tbc  clwie  ol 
tbe  Ctrl]  War  v^  t^  uvimiMiux  'A  lu«  idmtter«d  Oduo- 
t^uid  UM'«du':»u-juur  btr  jtnuti.    jrUob«t£.L«e 


Compuir).    Kot  only  dam  thiB  book  ^^»dH 
of  tbe  actual  movcrmeDts  of  the  Annj  oC  Hart 
glaia,  but  ibe  daUy  lile  of  tlie  ""Hfw  !■  flv 
vividlj  deHcritied.    Xarthem  TeterBna  SMVfl 
ent^rtniuiueut  in  this  irall-TTittaii  atoay  iC 
Bell's"  npfi  aui)  dowiu. 
lu  Hni.  Uofwr  A.  I 
and  War"  (MBcmilla: 
the    greftt  couSict   of 
ian  who  became  a  C 
kept  ha  home  near 
L'liloD  KhelU,  throu^ 
better   than   she   the 
wciiDen  and  other  non- 
Kturr  of  those  Utter 
witli  mon  delicat«  to 
of  her  book  U  glTmi  ' 
acuoimt  of  social  life  1 
which  Mrs.  Pryor  ben 
huHbsad    being  a  nc 
After  JjBe'n  nurrender. 


hiHo 


taken  prisoner  by  the 
•chiered  diKtinction  ti 
Home  yeAK  aa  a  jiutl 


(Fron  B  Balnlatoi*  painted  In  Roma  la  Itts.) 

waa  a  great  military  chleflatn,— and  who  can  name  a 
greater  af  noa  WaahlngloD  F — Le  was  even  a  nobler  leader 
In  the  walkMof  peace.  Ooe  cannot  read  this  book  with- 
out being  coDVluoed  of  the  man'H  dUlnMrested  motiTes 
and  nobility  of  character,  nor  can  we  wonder  that  he 
daTebtped  qualltlesof  leadership  that  might  have  meant 
much  (or  the  South's  civic  advancement  had  he  aur- 
vlTod  the  "recanBtmction''era.  General  Lee'BBonand 
nameiMke,  the  author  of  thia  rolnme,  was  himself  a 
captain  In  the  Confederate  army. 

General  Gordon's  "  BemiijL*onion  '  bad  presented  the 
military  aide  of  the  Cotft^crarr*  atrufotle  in  aume  of 
Ita  phasea  mora  fully  tlnuj  -nul^r  wi/rk>i  of  that  clasN. 
uor  la  mnch  added  va  that  wrjiwt  vf  Uik  tihysn  by  (ien- 
oral  Lee'a  family  letteta.  Mlliuwj  tueuoJni  uf  a  high 
orderareoontalnedintbeTolDiMiniitJtlad  "FuurVean 
%Vniitr  ilmno  Robert,"  by  Mai.  V/Aftn  BiJLwu  nt  !>««'■> 


V  of  IhcKC  Virginians,  filWI. 
matio  iuticlenu  are  7«t  only 
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RECENT  BIOGRAPHY  AND  MEMOIRS. 
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the  traakest  of  autobiography  Bometlmes  hesi- 

reveal  the  ioconaistenciea  and  coatradlctlonB  Id 

ubject's  career.    Not  so  with  Monciire  Daolel  Con- 

M    "Autiibtnprapby,   Memoirs,  aud  RxperieoceB" 

iglitDU,  Mimin  &  Co.).    In  Mr.  Conway's  case,  In- 

have  left  out  the  contradictions  would  have 


like  leaving  Hatnlet  out  al  the  play.  A  Hon  of 
^-holding  Virginians,  he  became,  in  the  strength  of 
oath,  an  Abolitionist,— a  Methodist  preacher  of  the 
I  flftiex,  he  lived  to  attain  leadership  among  the 
ethinkers"  of  two  continents.  Fully  half  of  his 
are  lite  was  passed  In  England,  where  he  served  aa 
oltarian  clergyman  and  took  a  hand  In  Iiondon 
twllam.  An  early  associate  of  Emerson,  Thoreau, 
■MB,  Hawthorne,  and  Theodore  Parker,  this  unan- 
Md  American  before  many  years  had  passed  en- 
1  the  friendship  of  Thackeray,  Burne-Jones,  Glad- 
s' Beaconsfleld,  and  Palmerston.  Perhaps  no  other 
g  American  has  had  such  an  experience,  and  few 
1  are  who  know  so  lotlmately  the  Inner  life  of  the 
natlonalitiefl.  A  man  who  has  lived  In  sncb  ttmen 
imid  mch  Bssoclatlons  must  from  the  nature  of  the 

liAve  an  Interesting  story  to  tell.  Fortunately, 
Sonwaj  Is  too  good  a  literary  craftsman  to  let  the 
'  antter  in  the  telling. 

WKTd  Everett  Hale's  "Memories  of  a  Hundred 
'S,"  two  volumes  In  one,  have  been  Issued  [Macmll 
in  a  new  edition  with  three  additional  chapters, 
h  round  Dp  a  life  still  almoet  twenty  years  short  of 
iCnry,  it  is  true,  but  unusually  full,  comprehensive, 
rich  in  incident.  Most  of  the  material  appeared 
Daily  in  the  OvXlaok  some  time  ago.    It  has  since 

revise!)  and  enlarged.  The  volume  is  packed  full 
niiniscencea,  anecdotes,  and  roost  Interesting  por- 
B  of  tamou.i  people  whom  Mr.  Hale  has  known  per- 
lly  in  tbe  course  of  his  long  life, — how  long  maybe 
llj  imagined  from  the  fact  that  betook  flve-o'clock 
t  the  White  House  with  Mrs.  President  John  Tyler, 
<1. 


dltlon  is  the  life  of  Thomas  Hobbes,  of  Malmesbury, 
atttbor  of  the  "LeTiathan,"  written  by  the  late  Sir 
Leslie  Stephen.  In  the  aaroe  aeries  there  recently  ap- 
peared a  new  life  of  Adam  Smith,  the  economist,  by 
Francis  W.  Hirst. 

The  publication  of  Herbert  Spencer's  autobiography 
seems  to  have  stimulated  rather  than  discouraged  the 
writing  of  reviews  and  estimates  of  bis  life-work.  The 
latest  attempt  in  this  line  Is  a  little  book  by  Prof. 
Josiah  Royce,  of  Harvard  (New  York  ;  Fox,  Duffleld  te 
Co.).  Perhaps  no  living  scholar,  certainty  no  American 
scholar,  Is  better  qualified  to  write  on  "Spencer's  Con- 
tribution to  the  Concept  of  Evolution,"  or  on  bU  edu- 
cational theories,  than  Professor  Royce.  These  essays 
are  the  more  valuable  l)ecause  they  have  been  written 
since  the  publication  of  the  autobiography,  fiy  way  of 
personal  reminiscence  of  Spencer,  a  chapter  !a  contrib- 
uted to  the  same  volunie  by  James  Collier,  who  was  for 
nine  years  the  amanuensis,  and  for  t«n  years  the  assist- 
ant, of  Herbert  Spencer. 

A  new  edition  of  Mathilde  Blind's  "George  Eliot," 
one  of  the  best^known  biographies  of  the  famous  nov- 
elist, contains  a  critical  estimate  of  George  Eliot's  writ- 
ings, supplementary  chapters  on  "George  Eliot  at 
Work  "  and  "  Her  Friends  and  Home  Lite,"  and  a  bib- 
liography, by  Frank  Waldo  and  Q.  A.  Turkington 
(Boston  :  Little,  BrowB  &  Co.).  The  material  that  baa 
come  to  light  since  the  appearance  of  the  Srst  edition, 
more  than  twenty  years  ago,  seemed  to  require  tba  pub- 
lication of  this  expanded  volume. 

A  pleasant  chapter  In  Thackeray's  lite  Is  disclosed  by 
his  "Letters  to  an  American  Family"  (Century  Com- 
pany). These  letters  were  written  in  the  years  I8S2-06. 
About  halt  of  them  bear  American  dates,  for  in  this 
period  Thackeray  was  a  visitor  to  the  United  States ; 
and  the  revelation  which  these  letters  make  of  his  in- 
terest in  Americans  and  American  institutions  Is  the 
chief  claim  that  they  have  on  our  present  attention. 
Numerous  unpublished  sketches  and  bitsot  versa  ao- 
conipany  the  letters. 

A  U|^  t^  4.  Uf  ^  ««/.  - 
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"Dames  and  Daughters  of  the  French  Court"  (Crow- 
ell)  is  the  title  of  a  volume  made  up  of  readable  sketchea 
of  MesdamesdeSta81,de  Lafayette,  R^camler,  Le  Brun, 
and  other  notable  French  women.  The  writer,  Miss 
Geraldine  Brooks,  bad  already  shown  her  ability  In  por- 
traiture through  her  "  Dames  aud  Daughters  of  Colo- 
nial Days  "  and  "Damea  and  Daughters  of  the  Toung 
Repablic."  The  new  book,  like  the  ot^nv  '^  ^o&ini^ 
li^ljwiUitoa. 


NEW  VOLUMES   OF   HISTORY. 


**  T^HE  United  States  of  America,"  in  two  Tolumes, 
1.  by  Dr.  Edwin  Erie  Sparks  (Putnams),  is  not  a 
history  at  all  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  term,  but  rather 
a  commentary  on  history.  All  retulers  will  find  the 
book  interesting,  and  to  many  it  will  give  a  wholly  new 
point  of  view  for  the  consideration  of  American  history. 
ViThat  that  point  of  view  is  has  >)een  clearly  brought  out 
in  the  earlier  works  by-this  author.  Dr.  Sparks  prefers 
to  treat  American  history  as  the  story  of  our  national 
exx>ansion.  The  work  of  individual  statesmen  and  mil- 
itiury  heroes  is  never  so  strongly  emphasized  in  his 
books  as  is  the  play  of  natural  forces  resulting  in  the 
steady  and  persistent  growth  of  national  institutions. 
A  suitable  sul>-title  of  his  present  work  would  be  *' A 
Study  of  National  Development."  Much  interest  is  im- 
parted to  the  text  by  the  skillful  use  of  illustrative  ma- 
terials. Facsimiles  of  ancient  record.s,  broadsides,  and 
cartoons  serve  to  enforce  the  discussion  of  topics  which 
otherwise  might  lack  the  atmosphere  of  actuality. 

A  beautifully  printed  '*  History  of  the  United  States 
and  Its  People,"  by  BJlroy  M.  Avery,  is  just  issuing 
from  the  pre.s8  (Cleveland  :  The  Burrows  Brothers 
Company).  This  work  is  t-o  be  completed  in  twelve 
▼olumes,  the  first  four  of  which  will  l)e  devoted  to  the 
period  of  discovery  and  colonization ;  the  fifth  to  the 
War  of  the  Revolution  ;  the  next  five  to  the  period  of 
national  development  and  expansion,  extending  from 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War ;  a  single  volume  to  that  war  itself,  and  the 
final  volume  to  *'  reconstruction  "  and  the  subsequent 
history  of  the  nation  down  to  the  present  time.  We 
would  especially  commend  in  this  work  the  faithful 
effort  of  the  author  and  publishers  to  secure  accuracy, 
not  only  in  the  text,  but  in  the  many  maps  and  illus- 
trations which  are  interspersed  throughout  the  work. 
While  foot-notes  have  been  omitted  from  the  page-s — 
and  for  this  readers  will  be  generally  disposed  to  give 
thanks,— there  is  an  abundance  of  bibliographical  data 
in  the  form  of  appendic-es,  which  all  scholars,  and  those 
who  wish  to  pursue  historical  investigations,  will  find 
particularly  useful.  The  fact  that  especial  pains  have 
been  taken  to  secure  authenticity  in  the  illustrations 
adds  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  work,  as  well  as  to 
its  instructive  value.  The  maps,  also,  are  more  satis- 
factory than  those  which  commonly  appear  in  Ameri- 
can works  of  this  character. 

The  third  volume  of  Mr.  Lang's  "History  of  Scot- 
land" (Dodd,  Meiid  &  Co.)  begins  with  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  (1635),  and  de^scribes  in  much  dc^tail  the  wars 
of  the  Scotlanders  and  other  uprisini^s  down  to  the  year 
1690.  Several  maps  of  battlefit^lds  accompany  the  text. 
Mr.  Lang's  history  is  not  a  Ixire  narrative  of  events, 
but  includes  much  discussion  of  a  ]K*rsonal  character 
and  many  iiccounts  of  romantic  jwl ventures. 

In  a  threo- volume  work  entitled  *'The  History  of 
Matrimonial  Institutions  "  (Chicago  :  University  of  Chi- 
cago Pre.Hs),  Prof.  George  K.  Howanl  deals  chiefiy  with 
the  matrimonial  institutions  of  the  English  rsvrv,  pref- 
acing his  treatment  of  the  subji»ct  with  an  analysis  of 
the  literature  anil  the  theories  of  primitive  matrimcniial 
institutions.  Professor  II owanVs  treat ist»  covers  prac- 
^y  every  phosie  of  the  subject  that  calls  for  tn*at- 
and  gives  elaborate  biographical  data  ri^VaUug, 


not  only  to  the  institution  of  marriage  itself,  hat  to 
almost  every  conceivable  phase  of  the  sex  problem  tte 
has  l)een  treate<l  in  our  literature.  In  view  of  the  presc 
interest  in  the  divorce  question,  it  is  i)rt>l)able  that  Or. 
Howard's  volume  will  be  read  by  an  increasing  nunlv 
of  students. 

In  "The  Political  History  of  Virginia  During  tk 
Reconstruction"  (Baltimore:  Johns  Hopkins  Pnajl 
Mr.  Hamilton  J.  Eckenrode  concerns  himself  almotf 
altogether  with  the  political  parties  of  the  reconstn 
tion  era.  He  relates  the  histor>'  of  the  Alexandria  gov- 
ernment, about  which  very  little  is  kno\%'n  beyond  tki 
borders  of  Virginia,  and  discusses  quite  fully  PreoifSe 
Johnson's  attitude  toward  the  Southern  States  at  tk 
close  of  the  Civil  War  ;  while  not  the  least  interNttflf 
portion  of  his  monograph  is  the  chapter  in  which  k 
shows  that  the  Republican  party  in  Vir^nia  wis  ftr 
the  most  part  opposed  to  unlimited  negro  suflfrage^  m* 
til  the  Philadelphia  convention  of  1866,  when  "m 
hood  '*  sufTrage  became  a  party  measure.  Mr.  Eekca* 
rode  maintains  that  the  reconstruction,  as  he  caUs  it 
of  Virginia  was  due  to  the  joint  action  of  the  connra- 
tives  and  of  the  Republicans  hostile  to  extreme  nfr 
calism. 

In  **  A  History  of  Military  Government  in  Newly  A^ 
quired  Territory  of  the  United  States  "  (Xew  York :  C^ 
lumbia  University  Press),  Prof.  David  Y.  Thomas  *► 
cusses  not  only  the  legal  status  of  the  new  tcrriUiy 
and  the  legal  basis  for  military  government,  bot  ate 
presents  an  account  of  the  actual  management  of  BBV 
acquisitions  from  the  time  of  occufiation  until  the*' 
ganization  of  Territorial  or  State  govemmenta  Dr. 
Thomas  contents  himself  with  a  statement  of  the  fbct» 
connected  with  our  military  occupation  of  Porto  Rke 
and  the  Philippines,  and  attempts  to  ^^ve  no  verdict ai 
to  the  character  and  accomplishments  of  themllititfT 
governments. 

"Last  Hours  of  Sheridan-s  Cavalry,"  by  Heniy  K 
Tremain  (Xew  York:  Bonnell,  Silver  &  Bowen),lii 
reprint  of  memoranda  made  by  General  Tremain  dniiaf 
or  soon  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War.  These  noltt 
which  were  said  to  contain  many  facts  that  would  not 
elsewhere  have  been  presented  to  the  public,  weie  iw- 
cued  from  oblivion  by  Gren.  John  Watts  de  Psyitar,!! 
whom  the  present  volume  is  dedicated  by  theantbv 
Additional  chapters  more  recently  prepared  byQcMnl 
Tremain  are  incorporated  in  the  same  volume. 

In  commemoration  of  the  one-hundred-andrftflM 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Kinjor^s  College  in  Xc* 
York  City,  a  history  of  Columbia  University  baa  hM 
prepared  (Xew  York :  University  of  Columbia  PmA 
This  work  has  Ix'en  done  under  the  direction  of  tt'cA- 
torial  coTnmitt(>e,  r>f  which  Prof.  Brander  Matihe^n 
was  chairman.  The  histories  of  King*s  College  mI 
Columbia  (7ollege,  the  university  and  the  non-profB^ 
sional  graduate  schools,  the  professional  nchoolSi  tk» 
afllliat«Hl  collejzps.  and  the  library  are  separately  tneiA 
and  t  h«*  apiMMidix  has  a  brief  account  of  the  Gi^ek-leCSS 
fraternities  at  Cohnnbia.  Nothing  could  better  iUn^ 
trate  than  thi'^  volume  the  multifarious  intcrasts  of  tkc 
presiMit-day  Columbia  in  its  new  home  on  Momio^ri'i 
II eights  as  contrasted  with  the  humble  beginningi^ 
'KVw'^S  CviVVe^  lu  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth' oeBisT* 


DESCRIPTIONS  OF  PEOPLES  AND  COUNTRIES. 


AN  Knxlbh  nruderingor  Mr.  HiigoGauz'H  "L&ud  of 
KuliileH"  (meatiiu^  Ruxsia)  lias  been  made  by  Mr. 
Hermau  Ko'tcnttial,  and  published  by  tbe  Harpers.  The 
bcMk  ia  made  np  of  a  series  uf  aketelies,  the  result  of  a 
special  viHit  by  Mr.  Gaoz,  vrho  is  a.  tvell-kaowa  Viennese 
journallKt  and  review  writer,  and  who,  moreover,  was 
provided  nlib  tbe  best  of  introductiuna  to  various  cir- 
cles of  Russian  society.  Mr.  Ganz  found  Russia  a  lapd 
at  remarkable  coutradtctioiis,  his  general  Impression 
being  that  she  is  content  to  remain  in  a  state  of  semi- 
barbari-im  vrbich  might  be  looked  for  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
Eren  the  conservativeB,  the  supposed  supporters  of  the 
sntocmtic  Tfglme,  this  Austrian  journalist  found  to  be 
fully  aware  of  tbe  rotten  condition  of  Russian  piditical 
«nd  economic  life.  Tlie  majority  of  thinking  Russians, 
he  ascertained,  are  hoping  for  ilefeat  at  the  hands  of 
Japan,  in  order  that  some  measure  of  reform  may  be 
realizBd.  One  prominent  governmental  offlcial  was 
quoted  as  saying :  "  If  God  heljw  us,  we  shall  lose  the 
war  in  the  East.  Do  not  allow  yourself  to  be  deceire<l 
by  any  official  preparations.  Every  good  Russian 
prays,  'God  helpus  and  permit  u.i  to  be  beaten.'"  Mr. 
Rosenthal's  translation  is  excellently  well  done.  The 
atyle  is  smooth  and  interesting.  It  is  a  little  unfortu- 
nate that  the  Ixjok  was  not  placed  on  the  American 
market  before  the  assassination  of  von  Plehve  and  the 
birth  of  an  heir  to  the  imperial  throne,  since  conditiom 
in  the  empire  have  been  altered  to  a  certain  ext«nt  by 
these  events.  As  the  translator  declares  in  his  preface, 
however,  it  ia  evident  that,  even  witb  the  l>est  of  inten- 
tions, the  new  minister  of  the  interior  will  hardly  be 
able  to  effect  much  improvement  until  the  entire  s]'st«m 
of  the  Russian  Government  is  changed. 

A  descriptive  volume  about  one  of  tlie  most  interest- 
ing of  the  extreme  Oriental  countries  has  appeared 
under  the  title  "The  Kingdom  of  Siam"  (Putnanis), 
prepared   by  the  Siamese  ministry  of  agriculture,  as 


TUB  KISO    iHn  QCEES  Of  SIAM. 

represented  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition,  the  whole  work 
being  edited  by  Mr.  A.  Cecil  Carter,  secretHry-geiieral 
of  the  Royal  Siamese  Commission.  This  volume  is  ade- 
quate and  comprehensive— and,  of  course,  authorita- 
tive.    It  is  copiously  Illustrated. 

"Roma  Beata"  la  the  title  of  a  Imok  clescriplive  of 
modMn  ItAlian  Vlt,  Wlltten  by  Maud  Howe  (Mrs.  John 


Elliotlj,  the  youngest  daughter  of  Mrs.  Julia  Ward 
Howe  (Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.).  Mrs.  Elliott  Is 
the  wife  of  an  American  artist,  and  has  lived  much  In 
Rome ;  and  the  materials  for  her  book  were  drawn 
from  letters  and  diaries  written  during  several  sum- 
mers spent  in  Rome,  Tuscany,  and  other  partti  of  Italy. 
Mrs.  Ktliott  has  recorded  her  observations  of  Italian  life 
in  an  entertaining  riianuer,  and  has  oliserved  closely  the 
features  most  likely  to  interest  the  American  reader. 
The  book  is  illustrated  from  drawings  by  Mr.  Elliott 
and  from  photographs. 

An  interesting  souvenir  of  General  Grant's  tonr  of 
the  Nile  is  a  book  written  by  the  Hon  Elbert  E.  Far- 
man,  formerly  United  States  consul  at  Cairo  (New 
York :  Grafton  Press)  This  work  not  only  preeervea 
a  full  account  of  what  to  General  and  Mrs  Grant  was 
a  memorable  journey  hut  abounds  in  important  In- 
formation concerning 
a  part  of  the  worlil 
with  which  Mr,  Par 
man  became  familiar 
through  years  of  re»i 
dence  and  close  associ 
atlon.  American  visit 
ors  to  the  Nile  country 
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General  Grant's  jour- 
ney, and  they  are  like- 
ly to  find  many  helpful 
suggestions  in  Mr.  Far- 
man's  book,  which  is 
illustrated  from  photo- 
graphs. 

The  scene  of  Mr.  Clif- 
ton Johnson's  latest 
rambles  whs  in  our 
own  Southland,  In  a  volume  entitle<l  "Highways 
and  Byways  of  the  South"  <Macnilllan),  he  gives  a 
record  of  his  impressions  as  transmitted  by  both  pen 
and  camera.  Mr.  Johnson  in  this  volume  hardly  touches 
on  the  town-life  or  the  manufacturing  Interests  of  the 
South,and  he  leaves  the  field  of  romance  and  sentiment 
largely  to  the  novelistn,  contenting  himself  with  the 
commonplace  pliasesof  existence  In  the  fields  and  wood- 
lands, the  small  villages,  and  among  thescattered  farm- 
houses, vvriting  almost  wholly  of  rustic  life  and  nature. 

In  a  little  book  entitled  "Faraud  N'ear"  (Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.),  Mr.  John  Burroughs  treats  of  Alaska, 
which  he  visited  several  years  ago  as  a  member  of  the 
Harrimaii  Expedition  ;  of  the  island  of  Jamaica,  and  of 
the  wild  life  nround  his  own  cabin  In  the  Hudson  River 
region.  Everybody  is  pleased  that  the  preiiiction  made 
by  Mr.  Burroughs  lu  the  preface  to  "Riverby,"  that 
that  would  be  his  last  outdoor  book,  has  failed  of  ful- 
fillment. His  many  readers  will  rejoice  in  the  promise 
made  In  tbe  preface  of  tbe  present  volume  of  another 
book  in  the  course  of  the  coming  year. 

Astudyot  the  "N'ew  Forces  in  Old  China"  (B«veU}, 
by  Arthur  Jud.son  Brown  has  just  been  issued  in  book 
form.  Dr.  Brown  is  author  of  "The  New  Era  In  the 
Philippines,"  and  ha3cout,vvV»UKA.&^v>.\^aeR<A.  »*(^j2«» 
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to  the  pagM  of  thla  Rkvizw,  oneantitled  "TheOpMted 
World,"  AppMuing  la  the  October  nnmber.  Whftt  will 
eome  of  the  miwelooTne  bnt  inevitable  ftwakealng  of 
Old  Chluftf  And  will  the  oiit«r  world  str&ngle  ber,  or 
gmlTMilw  her  iato  frmh  life  r   This  Is  Dr.  Brown's  text. 

A.  Tolnme  on  "Swedish  Life  in  Town  and  Coontry," 
which  the  PntnamB  have  just  lAued  In  their  aeries 
"Oar  Earopeau  Neighbors,"  has  been  written  fay  O.  G. 
Ton  Heldenatan.  The  general  plan  of  this  mriee  has 
AlreadybeendescrlbedlnthiamagaElDe.  Tbevolumeon 
Swedish  life  appears  well  np  to  the  average,  and,  more- 
over,  has  evidently  been  prepared  by  a  paLrlotlc  Swede. 

George  William  Knox  has  written  the  volume  "  Jap- 
aneee  Life  in  Town  and  Country  "  for  the  series  "  Our 
Asiatic  Neighbors"  (Pntnams).  Dr.  Enoz  has  nothing 
very  new  to  say  abont  the  Japanese,  bat  bts  volame  Is  a 
succinct  summary  of  Japanese  history,  religion,  and 
life.    It  Is  Illustrated. 

Busy  men  who  overestimate  the  amoont  of  time, 
money,  and  preliminary  preparotioD  reqnired  for  a  trip 
abroad  will  find  a  good  many  helpful  suggestions  and 
a  great  deal  of  Interesting  reading  In  John  U.  Hlgen- 
botham's  "  Three  Weeks  In  Europe  "  (Herbert  6.  Stone). 
This  little  volume,  which  is  illnatrated  from  snap-shots 
tAken  t)j  the  author,  Is  bnllt  np  on  a  series  of  notes ;  In 
fact,  the  author's  diary.  It  opens  with  an  Itinerary 
which  shows  what  can  be  done  in  a  six  weeks'  vacation, 
nineteen  days  of  which  were  spent  on  Uie  ocean.  The 
oaOior  saw  a  great  deal,  and  evidently  appreciated  It. 
The  pleturei  are  good. 


IllQBtr.ttiuii  <rednr 


A  book  that  may  be  placed  without  apology  In  e 
boy's  library,  and  many  a  young  girl  might  wnleea 
too,  is  the  "Romance  of  Modern  Exploration"  (U; 
cott),  o(  which  the  sub-title,  "vrtth  desciipUoB 
curious  cuatomH,  thrilling  adventures,  and  intena 
discoveries  of  explorers  in  all  parts  of  ths  maUt 
more  truthful  than  many  sub-titleti.  It,  Is  by  ArcUl 
Williams.  It  has  no  less  than  twenty-six  chkpt«% 
almost  as  man;  Illustrations. 


NEW  VOLUMES  OF  SHAKESPEARIANA. 


IT  Isavery  unusual  book  season  which  does  not  count 
among  Its  literary  contributions  at  least  half-a- 
doten  volumes  of  Shakeapearlana.  Among  the  texts  of 
tbe  present  season  are  "Love's  Labour's  Lost  "and  "Mac- 
beth," In  the  Variorum  Shakespeare,  edited  by  Dr.  Hor- 
ace Fumess.  This  edition  Is  Issued  by  the  Llpplncotts, 
and  each  volume  has  at  least  one  lUuntmlion  from  an 
old  print,  generally  reproduced  from  Howe's  edition  of 
1709,  for  tbe  sake  of  the  costume.  Other  new  editions 
are  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  and  "AsTou  Like  It"  In  the 
"  Thumb  Nail  Series  "  (Century  Co.).  Tbe  latter  follow 
the  Cambridge  text,  have  frontispiece  illuHtrationH,  and 
are  handsomely  bound  In  embossed  leather. 

A  new  edition  of  Dr.  William  J.  Rolte's  monumental 
"  Lite  of  Shakespeare"  has  been  iKsued  by  Dana  Estes. 
Dr.  Rolte's  work  Is  too  well  known  to  need  character- 
ization here.  This  edition  Is  an  excellent  one  typo- 
graphically, and  the  Illustrations,  which  are  etchings 
and  photogravures,  are  particularly  noteworthy.  The 
same  pDblisher  brings  out  Alexander  Dyce's  Shake- 
speare glossary.  This  one-volume  edition  of  the  work 
of  tbe  famous  English  clergyman  and  Shakespearean 
critic  (1796-lSOB)  has  been  revised  and  Improved  as  a 
work  of  reference.  Both  volumes  are  excellent  typo- 
gmphlcally. 

Readers  of  the  Outlooh  will  remember  Mr.  Hamilton 
Wright  Mable's  life  of  Shakespeare,  which  appeared 
■arlaUjr  In  that  publication  some  years  ago.  This  has 
bMn  recast  and  published  In  book  form  under  the  title 
**  William  Shokospeare,  Poet,  Drtunatlst,  and  Han  " 
3Ua'  Yr.MaUe  has  tnicoeeded  in  presenting  a 


more  vivid  picture  of 
other  modern  writer. 

Mr.  A.  Hamilton  Thompson,  the 
edited  the  Ute  Sir  Isaac  Elton's  "  WUUui  I 
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His  Family  and  FrleDila"  (Duttou),  And  Andrew  I^nng 
bas  written  »  memoir  of  the  author.  This  work  is  a 
large  and  Hcliolnriy  one,  with  perhaps  more  of  detAit 
about  the  great  poet's  lite  and  KUrruundiDgs  than  would 
be  essential  to  such  an  iilea  of  the  man  himself  as  is 
^vea  by  Mr.  Mabie  in  hi:>  picture.  Mr.  Elton's  vol- 
ame,  howeTcr,  will  be  welcomed  by  scholars. 

A  very  attractive  volume  of  ShakeHpeariana  is  Anna 
Jameson's  "Shakespeare's  Heroines"  (I>utton>,  which 
is  a  series  of  character  pictures  of  tlie  Rreat  poet's 
iromen,  illustrated  (partly  in  color)  by  W.  Paget.  The 
text  is  plentifully  sprinkled  with  appropriate  quota- 
tions from  thu  poet. 

Of  actual  studies  of  the  t«xts,  perhaps  the  most  note- 
worthy publication  of  the  season  is  Mr,  William  H. 
Fleming's  "How  to  Study  Shakespeare,"  series  four, 
comprising  studies  of  the  plays  "  Richard  II.."  "  Cym- 
beline,"  first  and  second  parts  of  "King  llt-nry  IV,,"  and 


the  "  Taming  of  the  Shrew."  which  has  just  been  iaeoed 
(Uoubleday,  Page),  with  an  introduction  by  Dr.  Wil- 
liam J,  Kolfe.  Mr.  Fleming  Is  the  author  of  "A  Blbli- 
osrapty  of  the  First  Folios"  and  ft  number  of  well- 
known  Shakespeare  editions,  among  them  the  famous 
Bankside  edition. 

Dr.  H.  C.  Beechlog's  edition  of  Shakespeare  sonneU, 
in  the  Athenmum  Press  Series  (Ginn).  is  addrewed 
primarily  t^i  students  ot  Kliiabethan  literature.  AU 
the  recent  theories  of  the  sonnet  are  discussed,  and  a 
number  ot  historical  and  explanatory  notes  are  ap- 
pended. 

In  the  "Stories  from  Shakespeare's  Plays  for  Chil- 
dren," retold  by  Alice  Spencer  Hoffman  (publiabed  \/f 
Dent,  of  London,  and  imported  by  Dutton),  we  have 
seen  "The  Story  ot  the  Tempest," with  illustration* 
by  Walter  Crane^  and  "  The  Story  ot  King  Richard  IL," 
with  illustrntioDS  by  Dora  Curtis. 


POEMS-NEW    EDITIONS   AND   CRITICISM. 


DR.  HEINRY  VAX  DYKE'S  verse  is  perhaps  not  so 
well  known  as  liis  prose,  but  the  same  felicity  ot 
thought  and  polish  of  style  that  characterize  his  beau- 
tiful, clear-cut  tales  are  qualities  also  ot  his  poems.  To 
the  two  volumes  already  issued,  "The  Toiling  ot  Felix 
and  Other  Poems"  and  "The  Builders  and  Other 
Foems,^  Dr.  van  Dyke  has  added  "Music  and  Other 
Poems"  (Scribnem).  Dr.  van  Dyke's  creed  is  given  In 
the  poem  "God  of  the  Open  Air,"  in  the  prayer  "Lead 
me  ont  of  the  narrow  life  to  the  peace  of  the  hills  and 
the  skies,  God  ot  the  open  air." 

There  is  a  wholesomeness  and  light-heart«dne88 
about  Mr.  Frank  Dempster  Sherman's  lyrics  not  usually 
found  In  the  verse  of  the  magazine  |H>ets.  Mr,  Sher- 
man's third  book  ot  verse,  "Lyrics  ot  Joy  "  (Houghton, 
Mifflin),  lias  just  appeared.  There  is  a  great  deal  ot 
promise  and  much  performance  in  this  volume  of  verse. 
The  same  spirit  Is  breathed  from  Mrs,  Mary  Mapes 
Dodge's  work.  Her  latest  collection  ot  verse,  "Poems 
and  Verses"  (Century),  is  full,  also,  of  the  human  sym- 
pathy which  has  made  her  writings  so  popular  in  the 

The  poems  of  that  rising  young  negro  poet,  William 
Stanley  Braithwait«,  have  been  collected  under  the 
general  title  "Lyrics  ol  Lite  and  Irftvc"  (Herbert  B. 
Turner).  Mr,  Braithwaite's  verso  iii  musical,  clear,  and 
forceful. 

Mr.  Frederic  Lawrence  Knowles  can  write  poetry  as 
wellascoUectand criticise  it.  His  "I>ove  Triumphant" 
(Dana  E^tex)  is  a  noteworthy  little  collection  ot  lyrics 
<jt  love,  religion,  and  patriotism. 

Amongother  noteworthy  collections  of  verse,"  Poems, 
J.yric  and  Dramatic,"  by  Ethel  I^uise  Cox  (Bichanl  t!. 
Badger),  should  be  mentioned. 

A  new  translation  from  the  original  of  Dante's  "In- 
ferno." with  a  commentary,  bos  been  mode  by  Dr.  Mar- 
Tin  R.  Vincent,  professor  of  sacred  literature  in  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary  (Scribners).  Dr.  Vincent 
announces  that  he  has  made  a  literal  translation  based 
on  the  Oxford  text  ot  Dr.  Moore.  His  aim,  he  declares, 
ha«  been  to  help  make  the  study  ot  Dant«  what  it 
should  be,— «  part  ot  the  curriculum  ot  every  theolog- 


The  "  Purgatorio,"  he  announces,  Is 
almost  ready  for  the  press. 

Mr.  Frank  L.  Stanton's  "  Little  Folks  Down  South  " 

(Appletons)  is  like  a  dose  of  warm  sunshine.     The 

bright,  optimistic  verses  "Just  from  Georgia"  which 

baveheencouing  tousfor  a  numberof  years  are  among 

the  few  newspaper  poems  that  liave  beeu  well  worth 

doing.    The  keynote  of 

this  little  book  may  be 

found  in  the  stansa: 


Wbon  love  leads  the  i 


Tost 


shine  aeialn." 


Mr.  William  Everett's 
"Italian  Poets  Since 
Dante  "  (Scribners),  con- 
sisting of  a  series  ot  lec- 
tures, would  make  good 
supplementary  reading 
to  Dr.  Vincent's  study  of 
the  "Inferno." 

A  study  and  analysis' 
ot  English  poetry,  with 
representative  maatsr- 
pleccs  and  notes,  has 
been  prepared  by  Dr. 
Charles  MilU  Gayley, 
profes.sor  of  English  in  the  UniverHity  of  California, 
and  Clement  C.  Young,  of  I  Lo  II  High  School,  San 
Francisco,  under  the  title  The  P  n  pt  and  Prog- 
ress o(  Knglish  Poetry  "  (Mac  llan)  Th  book  in  d«- 
sixiied  to  serve,  notonly  a  a  a  alt  udenta  and 
teachers,  but  fur  the  general  re    I 

K.  W,  Munifords  "Smi]      a    1  R  (Penn  Pub- 

lishing Co.)  is  a  colleclio       f  g        tqu     more  or  leas 
clever  verse  of  the  mn  kn  wn  a.  lin        k 

A  very  handsome  edition  of  Mrs.  Browning's  "Son- 
nets from  the  Portuguese,"  with  illustrations  and  dec- 
orations by  Adrian  J.  lorio,  has  been  issued  by  H.  VL- 
CaldwelL    It  la  bound  In  >h^Vm  «n&  «}Ji&, 


SOCIOLOGY,   ECONOMICS,   AND   POLITICS. 


THE  wiilexpread  iuttrvHt  in   priiclitial  Kociology  in 
made  msaitent  In   tbe  large  number  of  boukH 
dMlitiK  with  variouH  pliaxes  ot  thlM  wience  tbat  htv 
GoiutaDtly  coming  from  the  prexH.    One  of  the  moHt 
Imporiaiit  ttciciitific  treatineH  of  this  charaptsr  recently 
written  Is  Dr.  Edward  T.  Deviutfa  volume  on  "The 
Principlex   of   Relief" 
<Macmllltin),    Dr.   I>e- 
Tlue,  whoHe  experieiit* 
M  general  secretary  of 
thaNew  York  Charity 
Organization     Society 
haa  put  him  in  cloMt 
touch  with  the  t»u»t 
pmctical   anpectsi  ot 
thia  subjecl,  gives  in 
thta  volume.,   in  atldi- 
tkMi  to  a  succinct  state- 
ment of  tlie  prlDcipleM 
of  charity  relief,  a  clear 
exposition  of  many  il- 
Inatrstive  cases  that 
tMTe  come  witbin  bis 
own    observation,    tu 
^^etherwith  an  hlstori- 
eai  survey  of  Rogland's 
experience    with   t.lit^ 

poor  law,  and  of  public  ""■  '""'■i'">  '■  ueviNB. 

And  private  outdoor 

relief  in  America.  There  are  also  iuterestiug  chap- 
tent  deHcribtng  tlie  ociiihI  prrK.-eH.s  of  relief  in  great 
dlaaaters  that  bail  befallen  IhiH  country,  from  tbe 
Chicago  Are,  in  1871.  to  the  St"Ciim  disaster  ot  laxt 
June.  An  apiwn'lix  contnin.ia  niulel  draft  of  a  consti- 
tution for  a  cliarity  organi nation  society.  ThiiH,  Dr. 
Devinu's  IxKik  1h  a  manual  at  once  of  theory  and  of 

"Out  of  Work^  is  tho  title  of  an  Interextiug  study 
ot  employment  ngencies,  by  Miss  Frances  A.  Kellor 
(Potnanis).  In  thiH  volume.  Miss  Keilor  describes  tbe 
treatment  to  wbicb  the  unemployed  are  bubjectedby 
employment  Hicencies.  and  tbe  influence  of  sucii  iDHtltu- 
tlons  ujHin  liomeM  and  liusineHH.  The  book  Is  pubiished 
for  tbe  luter-MuniciiMit  Committee  of  Honschoid  Re- 
search. Mi.sM  Keilur  l>effau  iter  nMearciies  for  this 
work  in  the  city  of  New  York,  two  yearn  ago,  but  ex- 
tonded  tbeui  to  tho  cities  of  Uostun,  I'hllttdelpliia,  and 
ChfcaK")  under  a  fellowsliip  of  the  College  Settlements 
Awociation.  MIkx  Kelior's  inventigittioiiN  in  Xew  York 
City,  wbicb  wercsuppiirtvil  by  memliers  of  tbe  Woman's 
Municipal  League,  resnUed  In  the  enactment  of  a  new 
State  Ihw  regulating  employment  agencies.  The  valuo 
of  Mis*  Kelior's  book  lies  largely  In  the  undoubled  nii- 
thenticily  ut  the  lufornintion  on  which  It  is  liosed.  ¥ttt 
each  oni-  nf  the  wven  hundred  and  thirty-two  agencies 
Tlsit4Hl  by  biT,  there  Is  a  n-cord,  nfUdavit,  or  other  docu- 
mentary evidence.  The  iMHik  shoulil  be  read  by  all  who 
are  intervHteil  in  reforming  tho  abuses  of  employment 
ageucJeH  iu  Auieriean  cities. 

Under  the  title  ''Organized  Labor   and   Capital'' 

(Philadelphia  :  Qeorge  W.  .Th<!oIis  Ciunpaiiy)  are  pulh 

■•■ur  lectures  on  the  William  L.  Hull  foutidation 

liladelphia  Divinity  School,  delivered  during 


tbe  past  year.    The  introductory  lecture,  rert        _ 
pikMt  phases  of  the  labor  question,  was  dellvMvd  I9  Ifes  1 
Itev.  Dr.  Washington  Gladd«n.     The  subject  a^ga  ~ 
to  Dr.  Talcott  Williams  was  corporationa,  -while  M*  i 
Rev.  George  Hodges  dealt  with  labor  udIodb,  and  Dk    i 
Fr&iicis  G.  Peabody  set  forth  the  people's  side  in  tti 
modern  industrial  cuiiQict. 

Mr.  H.  G,  Wells  has  been  taking  a  Mirt  of  invrntMy 
of  sociological  values,  and  the  resultsof  this  prooeMHi 
preHented  in  hU  Ixiuk  entitled  "Mankind  in  Uie  Hak- 
ing"  (Scrtbuers),  which  bears  a  relation  of  seqnenoe  (• 
the  same  author's  "AnCiciiiations.''  Mr.  WelU  riaws 
the  whole  social  and  political  world  as  "aspectaofoM 
universal  evolving  scheme,"  and  places  all  soelkl  sad 
political  activities  In  a  defined  relation  to  tlutt.  Hll 
presentation  ot  this  poin'-  "'  viaat  la  tr%  •■>»  »■.-  in* 
suggestive. 

All  who  have  become  ft 
articles  and  books,  with 
man's  social  theories  will 
sions  summarized  in  a  1 
done  in  "Human  Work 
Mrs.  Uilman  is  to  he  reck 
ly  tew  writers  who  are  av 

Mr.  W.  J.  Ghent,  autbo 
Ism,"  has  written  "  Moss 
DlviBlonH''(Ma<.'millaii}.  : 
seeks  to  "analyze  the  sc 
classes;  to  describe 
these  cla.sses,  not  as 
tbey  may  be  Imagined 
In  some  projected  be- 
nevolent feudalism, 
but  as  tbey  are  to  be 
found  here  an<l  now  in 
the  Industrial  life  of 
the  nation  ;  aiul  to  in- 
dicate the  current  of 
social  progreM)  which, 
in  spite  nf  the  blind- 
ness ot  tbe  workers, 
the  rapacity  ot  the 
masters,  and  tbe  sub- 
serviencu  of  tbe  retain- 
ers, makes  ewr  for  an 
ultimate  of  social  jus- 
tice." 

"The   Kducation   of 
the  Wage   Earners'" 
(Bwton:   Ginn  Ik  Co.) 
is  the  title  i>f  a  little 
bonk  which  descrilKs  au  e 
wagi'-euruers  on  the  East 
sutteil  from  a  few  h'Ctnre^ 
DuvidMin.    Tbe  editor,  X 
tributes  an  iutnHluctory  ■ 
and  bis  philosophy.    I'erl 
of  tbe  biMik  is  I'rcifessor  I 
history  nftheexiH^rlnient, 

In  A  volume  pnblisheil 
Figures"  (H-.ughton,  Mi 

kiuHon  lias  collectt:<l  several  essays  on  the  pTOIatf 
lavlll  Knil  the  cost  of  war  and  warfare. 
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The  Best  Books  for  the  Leisure  Days 

HISTORY,  Etc. 

Osgood's 

The  American  Colonies  in  the  Seventeenth  Century 

I5y  IIKRHKKT  1..  OSGOOD.  Ph. I)..  Professor  of  History  in  Columbia  University.  An  intro- 
duction to  the  study  of  American  institutions  and  a  contribution  to  the  history  of  Hrilish  colonization. 
Volumes  I.  and  J  I.  Cloth^  Svo^  $S.oo  net.     (Postage  extra,  j 

Eison's  History  of  the  United  States  of  America 

In  one  comprehensive,  convenient,  attractive  i2mo  volume.  Clothe  S^'7S  "'''•     (  J^'stOi^t  241,) 

*'  Throughout ,  his  narrative  is  always  flowing,  attractive,  and  interesting.  He  has  a  happy  faculty 
of  writing  iiisK^ry  as  he  would  tell  a  story." — Boston  Kvening  Transcript. 

*'  Interesting  as  this  narrative  is,  the  quality  of  reliability  must  be  accorded  the  highest  place  amonj; 
the  points  of  merit  that  make  for  its  success." — Baltimore  Sun. 

Wilcox's     The  American  City:  A  Problem  in  Democracy 

P.y  DKLOS  V.  WU^COX,  Ph.D.,  author  of  **  .\  Study  of  City  Government."     Citizens  Library. 

Clothe  jzmo^  $i.2S  9ifl-  (Postage  nc) 
An  able,  clear  account  of  the  subjects  of  democracy  and  city  life  with  reference  to  streets,  public 
utilities,  civic  education,  amusements,  popular  and  official  responsibility,  municipal  home  rule, 
revenues,  debt,  etc. 

Edgar  Cardner  Murphy's  Problemsof  the  Present  South 

A  discussion  of  certain  of  the  Educational,  Industrial,  and  Political  Issues  of  the  Southern  States. 

Cloth,  i2mo^  $i.S^  ftet,     (Postage  loc.J 

*'  Of  the  innumerable  books  which  have  been  written  during  the  last  twenty  years  on  the  unsettled 
questions  of  the  South  it  is  the  sanest,  fairest,  most  practical,  and  most  suggestive  of  any  we  have 
read." — Boston  Transcript. 


OUTDOOR  BOOKS 

rs.  Theodore  Thomas's  Our  Mountain  Garden 

*'  One  cannot  help  liking  the  unspoiled  personality  revealed  in  its  pages,  nor  can  any  one  with  an 
iota  of  nature-love  fail  to  respond  to  its  unforced  enthusiasm.  It  has  in  it  the  tonic  of  mountain 
breezes." — Chicai^o  Record-Herald.  Cloth,  $j.^onet,     (Postage  jjc. J 

Dr.  John  W.  Streeter's  The  Fat  of  the  Land 

'*  The  importance  and  value  of  such  a  book  is  incalculable.  .  .  .  The  story  of  an  American  farm 
is  told  with  a  frankness,  a  vivacity,  a  good-humor,  and  a  practicality  which  make  it  more  interesting; 
to  the  naiure-loving  reader  than  if  it  were  a  modern  novel  of  the  most  exciting  kind." — Boston 
Transttipt.  Fourth  Edition .     Cloth,  j3mo,  $1.^0  net,     (Postage  12c, J 

J.  Horace  McFarland's 

Getting  Acquainted  with  the  Trees 

The  author  is  one  of  the  leading  amateur  photographers  in  the  country  in  the  realm  of  plants, 
flowers,  and  trees,  and  he  illustrates  his  descriptions  of  the  trees  with  many  truly  remarkable  pictures 
of  leaves,  flowers,  fruit,  and  the  trees  themselves.  $1-30  net.     (Postage  jyc.J 

Stewart  Edward  White's  The  Forest 

**  Simple,  sane,  practical,  vigorous,  yet  full  of  the  pungent  oilors  of  the  northern  wilderness,  full  of 
its  invigorating  airs,  its  wondrous  experiences  of  lake  and  stream  and  rustling  thickets." — CJiua^o 
J'lvenin\r  J*ost.  S^-JO  "«''.     (Postage  2jc.) 

THE  MACMILLAN  GOMPINY,  PUBLISHERS,  66  FIFTH  AVE.,  N.  Y. 
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SENT  AT  OUR  EXPENSE,  ON  APPROVAL 

Cl)e  Heu)  Statesman  €ditlon 
Works  of  CDeodorc  Rooseo^ 


In  14  iam  nandMmt  Ociaco  Volutnts.    Illuslratea 


Y^B   offer  tn  trnka  Uia  axpanH  and  risk  of  acinUnf  OBr  rcaOcra 
*■     Uilf  InposlUK  row  of  voIubu  (wslshlng  nuatlhing  Ilka  *» 

pagndil   bccaw*   —   *— " * " -"" -" ..•.-•- 

twiltlul   faith,   „ 

opportunltr  to  obtain  Tfaandoi 


Cl)t  Distinctive  features  of  tl)ls  €dmon 

THE  STATESMAN  EDITION  contains,  not  only  "The  Winning  of  tbe  VTeA" 
volumes,  the  rftncli  storiee,  hunting  atoriee,  and  "  History  of  the  War  of  1812," 
but  "The  Rough  Kidera"  (an  appendix  containB  Theodore  Roosevelt's  military  record) 
and  "The  Strenuous  Life"  as  well  ;  over  and  above  these  well-known  writings  of  the 
President,  an  aU'i]n[>ortant  adilitioQ  is  two  voluines  containing  the  Preeidcnt's  entire 
Bpeechoa,  addresaes,  and  public  messageB,  oditcd  by  Dr.  Albert  Shaw,  wJio  also  con- 
tributes an  introdurtiun.  This  is  the  authorized  edition  of  the  President's  public  uUei^ 
anccs,  and  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  the  interest  and  value  this  part  of  the 
Statesman's  Edition  will  have  for  American  citizens  in  1904. 

Cbe  Price  Unotber  Distinctive  feature 

Not  the  least  distinctive  feature  of  this  project  is  the  price  at  which  the  boolca  are 
sold.  The  fourteen  large  octavo  illustrated  volumes,  handsomely  hound  in  red  cloth, 
would  usually  be  sold  by  eubscription  for  from  ^2  to  ^'i  eacli.  Kor  the  short  period 
covered  by  this  offer  we  make  the  price  of  til  cash  (less  than  80  cents  a  voloma, 
delivered),  or  tl  a  month  for  12  months. 

Not  only  ia  this  edition  of  Roosevelt's  works,  therefore,  the  most  timely  uid  dim- 
tinctive  set  of  books  ofiered  to  subscribers  this  year,  it  is  also  the  cheapest. 


Mmw  mtMm  tin  IIwI«b  af  HwKn)  ■ 


Ihc  RcTJCBf  OS  Rt^ltnii    AdTcrtiiiiig  Stctioii 


you  must  Jict  promptip 

The  great  cooperative  plan  tliat  made  this  edition  of  Roosevelt  possible  and  made 
the  low  price  poasiUe  allows  the  Statesman  Edition  to  be  sold  only  for  a  short  [teriod. 

At  the  end  of  that  time  the  plates  must,  by  contract,  be  destroyed, 
and  the  Statesman  Edition  cannot  be 
bad  at  atjy  price.  So  if  you  wish  to  place 
this  handsome  set  on  your  shelves,  and  make 
the  most  brilliant  book  investment  offered  this 
year,  yoa  must  do  it  »uw. 

Stnd  no  ii2on«p 

We  are  anxious  to  send  yoa  the  Statesman 
Edition,  express  paid  by  ns,  with  the  under- 
standing that  we  will  pay  return  charges  if  yoa 
do  not  want  itaft4.>r  keeping  the  books  five  days  ; 
we  are  anxious  to  do  this,  because  we  have  found 
discerning  people  tlo  want  to  keep  it.  In  the 
past  five  years  wo  have  distributed  millions  of 
volumes  of  subscnption  books  on  the  approval 
plan,  and  no  work  has  ever  before  been  retained, 
approved,  ao  invariably  as  this  magnificent  set  of 
Roosevelt's  works.  People  see  at  a  glance  Lhe 
bargain  they  are  getting. 

Cbe  "Statesman  edition"  Contains 


CIVlCS-g  Volnnws 

Amerlean  Ideal*  ■  True  American  lam  —  The 
Manly  Vlrtnei  Bud  Pnc^tlul  PoliCicB~The  Colleve 
Oradiute  mid  Public  Life— Phases  of  State  Lnilsla- 
tlon-MachlDB  PoUtlcs  In  Now  York  CIty-Sli  Yean 
or  Civil  Service  Reform— The  Monroe  Doctrine— The 
Law  of  ClvilluUon  and  Decar. 

The  StrennopB  Llfiet  Kxpanilon  and  Peace— 
LatltDde  and  LoneltDde  Among  Retormen— CItII 
Hetprnlimt— The  Elshth  and  Ninth  Commandments 
In  Polltlfs  —  Promise  and  Performance  -  National 
Dntlea- The  Labor  Qneatlon— Christian  Cltlienslilp 
—The  Btrennous  Life— Character  and  SoeoMa— The 
American  Boy. 

HinmNQ-3  Volnmes 

HnntlnE  (be  flriulyl  The  Hl»n  or  American 
Baffalo-The  Black  Bear— Old  Ephralm,  the  OrUxly 
Bear— The  Coojar- A  Peccary  Hnnt  on  the  Nneces— 
Hunting  with  Hounds -Wolvea  and  Wolf-hound*— 
In  Cowboy  Land. 

Hnntlnc  Trip*  ofa  Rancfemani  Ranching 
In  the  Bad  I^nds— Water-fowl— The  Oronae  of  tba 
Northern  Cattle  Plains— The  Deer  Of  the  RlTer  Bot- 
toms—The Blacktall  Deer-A  Trip  After  Motutala 
Sheep-The  Lordly  Baflalo. 

Tbe  vrilderBeu  Hnnlcri  The  American 
Wlldemess-Tlie  Whltetall  Deer:  and  the  Blaokta)! 
ot  the  ColambU-AmODg  the  High  Hllla;  the  Bto- 
horn  or  MoonUin  Sheep— Mountain  Om«;  U^ 
White  Qoat- Tbe  Wapiti  or  Roondhortied  BIk— The 
Moose ;  The  Boat  of  tbe  Woodland-bnotlag  Lover. 


thorita.    J 


ADVKNTURE— 1  Tolame 

The  Bo>Bh  BIdera  i  Raising  the  ReKlmeDt— 
To  Cuba — Qeneral  Young's  Eight  at  Laa  Guaslmaa— 
Tbe  Cavslry  at  Bantlaco— In  the  Trenches— The  Re- 
turn Home— The  "Roand  Robin"  Letter— Muster- 
out  RolL 

HI8T0RY-6  Volumea 

Tbe  iriniilnB  o'  the  Weet  is  a  graphlo  repm- 
■eiKatton  of  tbe  gradual  advance.  Map  by  step,  yi 
by  year,  of  the  sturdy  frontiersmen  from  the  oHgli 
thirteen  Statoa  actoee  the  AllegbanlcB  Into  ""  - 
leys  of  the  Ohio  and  Miaalaalp^  Rivers,  ant. 
rMlon  of  tbe  Qreat  Lakes.    It  la  history,  aut 
Urely  reUlAd  and  InteraaUnKlr  told. 

The  Kaval  War  ol  1 8 1 S  Is  a  formal  statement 
of  those  Interesting  tacts  whlcb  gave  to  our  country 
Indisputable  imatlin  on  the  sea.  In  two  volnmes  the 
tbrilung  Tlotorlee  Dv  our  men-of-war  are  vividly 
plotniM  and  nanatM  with  buoyancy. 

SPEECHES  AND  MESBAGBS-S  Tolnmes. 

rrealdeBtUI  Addrewaa  *Nd  Wat*  Paper*! 
Id  two  voluaM*,  Milted  wltb  an  introduction  b" 
Albert  Shaw.    Include  epeecbse  and  addreeaes 
of  Prealdent  Rooaerelt  made  on  varlo —  '— 
portent  occaaloaa,  and.  In  addlUOD.tbei 
tagM  of  the  PrealdeBt  to  tbe  flrat  and     j^     i^- 
■eooDd  seaelonB  of  tbe  Flfty-p-'— •>>        -^^  ^' 

OonaiwanJ  tothefaatanda 

aewlopa.ttf  tba  Hf^^lgUh  Con- 


,w11h 
Atnerican  eitliMW  in  IMM. 


OrtLY  RLL  our  THIS  POBH  AND  MAIL  tT 

T\i  i4ki  mili  tt  ml  at  limit,  mil  chmrttl ^ii.    I*J*m  mtml  Iktm,  tt  s  MKIti 
payt/iTlkwm.    lJji>a^ntlit»mltAtm,amdtlumtiui*i 

Cot  Reoicu)  or  Reoieios  Co. 

%i  ASTOR  PLACE,  NBW  YORK 


Please  send  me  a  set 

aftbeStateaBaa  Edttlea 

ef  Boossislt's  Warhs  on    , 

pproval.  II  1  Uke  them,  1    I 


ffsos*  ufatJaa  tl 
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Tlu  Review  of  Revfem— AdTcrttaing  Sectiaa 


"  Let  as  all  consider  the  history  and  declarations  of  the  great  parties, 
and  thoughtfully  conclude  which  is  the  more  likely  to  promote  the 
general  Interests  of  our  people." — Benjamin  habrison. 


The 

Republican 

Party 


I  the  arrangement  of 


A  History  of  Its  Fifty  Years*  Existence,  together  with  a 

Record  of  Its  Measures  and  Its  Leaders 

1854-1904 

By  pRANas  CuKTis.  With  a  Foreword  by  President  ROOSevelt,  and  wirh  Introduction! 
from  Hon.  William  P.  Frye,  Presiding  Officer  of  the  U.  S.  S«nate,  and  from 
Hon.  Joseph  G.  Cannon,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  RepreKniativn. 

The  history  of  the  Republicin  party  is  largely  the  history  of  the  country  for  the  past  fifty 
years.  We  can  learn  how  to  face  the  live  issues  of  the  present  by  studying  in  good  biih  how 
men  faced  the  dead  issues  of  the  past. 

Mr.  Curtis'  work  is  by  no  means  to  be  classed  among  the  ephemeral  productions  which 
appear  in  every  campaign.  Ic  is  the  outcome  of  years  of  study  and  research,  and  aims  to  be  the 
standard  authority  on  the  subject.  It  bears  on  every  page  evidences  of  exhaustive  inquiry,  of 
extraordinary  industry,  of  utmost  care,  in  the  presentation  of  facts,  1  '  '  ' 
detail.     From  many  warm  indorsements  we  quote  the  following  : 

From  tit  Hon.  JOHN  II A  Y.  Sfirelary  of  Slalt  .- 
"A  work  of  the  highest  interest  and  importance. " 


have  the  thanks  of  every  Republicaa  therefor, 

2  Volumes,  Syo.  with  photogravure  frontispieces, 
$6.50.    Carriage  Paid. 

SPECIAL  OFFER  to  Review  of  Reviews  Readers 

We  will  send,  free  of  charge,  a  superb  phoCoSTanm 
portrait  of  President  Boosevelt,  printed  on  extra  quality 
plate  paper,  Size  11x14  Inohes,  ready  for  framing,  ' 
each   purchaser  of  "The  Republican    Party."     ""■ 
THE  COUPON  IN  ORDERING. 

G.  P.  PUTNAM»S  SONS 

37  WEST   TWEITTT-THDtD  ST.,  HEW  YORK 
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TWO  GREAT  LIBRARY  CLASSICS 

ThiB  la  Vour  Opportuntly  to  S»cu» 
The  Complets  Works  of  Victor  Huflo  K.nd  Al«xa.ndro  Duidb.* 

SENT  ON  APPROVAL  ("PhV^^JV^^)  507.  REDUCTION 
HUGO  , ' DUMAS 

Complete  in  10  Vols.         Complete  in  15  Vob, 

SUMPTUOUSLY   PRINTED   AND   BOUHD 
^  -  SOLD     SEPAR-ATELV     OR     TOGETHBR. 

Superb   ^"l~'ss.szX's.;":•^•:::s■s■:':^,^s^z•si 
Volumes  ^H 


Engiu^  cordrd  rliilli,  f(tild  lopft,  and  iilk  budL  A  4k 


rd  rliilli,  f(tild  lopft,  an 


vre,  Viben,  uid  othcn  equally  ineooM- 

SEND  NO  MONEY 
TOU  TAKE  NO  RISK 


ReH^r  Price.  -  $2.00  per  Vol. 
Clearance  Price,  $1.00  per  Vol. 


Slen  antl  return  1 

oppoalte,   Bpectfy 

vrlsh  oiie  or  t>i>th 

DO      X  H  I 


INSPECTION  COUPON 


A.  WESSELS  COMPANY,  43-45  E&>l  I9th  St..  New  York 


Five  Dollars  will  make  you  a  member  of  The  Booklovers  Library.  This 
means  that  you  will  have  the  privilege  of  securing  the  newest  books 
immediately  on  publication.  The  Library  buys  to  meet  the  demand, 
and  the  service  is  prompt  and  pleasing,  if  you  live  in  any  large  city  we 
can  serve  you  at  our  local  exchange  station  or  at  your  home  address. 
The  home  service  (we  deliver  by  our  coach  one  new  book  every  week) 
costs  l&.QO  a  year,  and  you  can  make  as  many  exchanges  as  you  like 
between  these  deliveries.  The  Counter  Exchange  Service  at  the 
local  Library  costs  $5.00  a  year,  and  you  can  exchange  your  book  as 
often  as  you  want  to. 

An  fcnnuaJ  «nb>eriptloii  to  The  BoftUorera  Hacaalne  la  lnelnd*d  vrlth 
«Ter7  LibrKTy  mambarahlp.  All  the  ^cmmI  new  booka  pnbllah*d 
each  month  nre  Included  in  the  advertising  pngea  of  the  Mnxnxlao. 

The  Booklovers  Library  service  ($5.00)  and  The  Booklovers  Magazine 
($3.00)  offered  together  for  Five  Dollars  is  the  best  literary  proposition 
of  the  year.     July  begins  the  second  volume  of  the  Magazine  for  1904. 


THE  ftOOKLOVERS  LIBRAKY,  1323  WALNUT  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA 
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WHA  T 
$ 


1 


Wtll  do 

"How  to  Illustrate" 

A  PralHcIy  lllDttrBted  Book 


*^ 


THE  ART  OP  CARICATURE 


^ 


Price  so  ceats  ■  copr,  potlpmU 


S^-* 


The  Pacific  Coast  Press  Clipiriiig  Burean 

Keatls    newspapers   published    in    the   far   West  for 

Professional,  Society,  and  I.ilerary  people  oa  reason- 
able lerms.     K«r  pariioula 


Box  2320,  »■ 


Ti 


y-». 


MANUSCRIPTS 


CSITEI*  BTA 
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How  Would  You  Like  to  Own 


an  ideal  libi»ry  containing  the  best  of  the  plays 
of  Shakespeare  and  Moliire.the  poems  of  Goethe, 
Chaucer,  and  Longfellow,  the  stories  of  Dumas 
and  Dickens,  the  essays  of  Enierson,  Schopen- 
hauer, and  Macaulay,  Ihe  humor  of  Aristophanes, 
Mark  Twain,  and  Charles  Lamb— in  a  word,  a 
library  containing  the  best  of  every  author  you 
ever  admired  or  wanted  lo  rca<l  ? 

Charles  Dudley  Warner 

was  the  lirst  to  bring  such  a  library  within  your 
reach  in  a  superb  set  of  forty-six  hooks.  It  is.  in 
truth,  the  World's  Be*t  Uteniture.  and  the 
largest  private  libraries  cannot  equal  it  in  scope. 
'"■■  '  II  need  never  again  be  ignorant  of  any 


literary  subjec 


iM-Aulliari  and  Their  Work*, 
les— Songs.  H>mni.  and  Lyric*. 
ics-DlcIlonary  o<  Aulhors. 
i»-5ynepKB  ol  Noted  Book!, 
le-lndei    and    Qulde    ts     SysteoMllc 

Rudlnr.. 
i»  In  all. 


.000  paK«  and  So. 

DO  editor*,  cHtIc*, 

e  l»*lof*claDC*,  p 

y.   poetry,   humor. 

leiter»-ioav.ord. 

erirytnoughtofeli 

Whft.t  Purchs^sera  S&y 


Pklllp  D 


Oancral    FItiliuili    I 


Vanier  Library 
meed  thai  ilisi 


'Library 

mLriluableaD 

'ood,LL.D,:'"The 


The 


FaLmo\is 
WoLmer  LibrsLry 

nol  only  includes  niasterpic-ces,  but  gives  critical 
essays  on   noted   authors    by   the    greatest    living 

Governor  Yates,  of  Illinois,  said: 

"The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Warner 
Library — and  the  one  which  places  it  aSove  all 
othir  libraries^\%  found  in  the  critical  and  inter- 
pretative essays,  which  enable  us  to  know  and 
understand  each  great  master  as  he  was  known 
and  understood  by  his  greatest  exponent  and 
biographer." 

THE  rVBLIC  OPINION  CLVB 

Kecof^niiing  the  value  of  this  unique  set  of  books, 
Publii  Opinion  obtainei  conlrol  of  an  entire  ediliob, 
and  formed  a  Half  Price  club  for  the  distribulloa 
of  sets  direct  to  readers— thus  saving  bookdeal- 
ers'   profits— on  easy    monthly   payments. 
This  is  a  rare  opportunity  to  equip  your  home 
with  the  finest  library  ever  gathered  logethe 
since  tbe  art  of  making  books  began. 

Cue  off  the  coupon  l>elow  and  send 
to  ui To-day  I     It  will  bring  full  par- 
ticulars   and  handsome  specim 
pages  without  cost  to  you  ;  alsot 

B  Copy  Free 
"Pabllc  OpiBlaa." 


naat*  ramOm  a*  fob*  ^  ttltm  ■*••  ■ 
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••ItisvirtMHyMaiH 
cycltye<i«  of  carraat 
•vMrts  i«  *  creoM  f  or«,* 
■MSt  atf#9Uble  for  Mo- 
toric proaervotloo.** 

I.  L  BLAirC. 


I 


A  Sectional 


History  of  Our  Times 


THE  Bound  Volumes  of  the  Review  of  Reviews  for  the  last  ten  years  make 
a  vivid  and  comprehensive  history  of  the  times  in  which  we  are  Uving. 
Each  new  volume  brings  current  history  up  to  date  and  adds  another 
written  section  to  the  great  circle  of  the  world's  news.    A  file  of  the 
Review  of  Reviews  in  bound  form  comprehends  a  wide  range  of  Hve  and 
interesting  topics,  and,  besides,  preserves  in  concentrated  form  the  permanent 
matter  covered  by  all  the  other  periodicals. 

ITS  ENCYCLOPEDIC  VALUE 

Readers  of  the  Review  of  Reviews,  with  each  issue,  are  able  to  keep  up 
with  the  times,  but  often,  in  searching  into  the  future,  must  refer  to  the  past. 
With  this  fact  in  view,  the  encyclopedic  value  of  the  Review  of  Reviews  beeomes 
Immediately  apparent.  A  table  of  reference  in  alphabetical  form  appears  In 
each  volume,  showing  where  every  subject  under  Dr.  Shaw's  "  Progress  of  the 
World,"  "The  Leading  Articles  of  the  Month,"  and  "The  Contributed  Artieles" 
may  be  found.  Then  add  to  this  knowledge  an  alphabetical  arrangement  of  the 
portraits  of  all  the  "  Prominent  Men  of  the  Day,"  a  complete  "  Record  of  Current 
Events,"  together  with  a  complete  index  of  all  periodicals  and  new  books,  and 
you  have  a  sum  of  knowledge  (an  accumulation  of  facts  of  life)  which  no  eney- 
elopedia  can  supply.  For  reference  purposes,  the  bound  volumes  of  the  Review 
of  Reviews  are  invaluable  and  indispensable. 


SPECIAL  OFFER  TO  SUBSCRIBERS 

THIS  chrontolo  of  the  news  of  the  world  (worth  remembering)  ought  to  be  worth  pre- 
serving, especially  when  subscribers  need  only  to  return  their  back  numbers  and 
receive  for  their  remittance  of  76  cents  new  numbers  bound  in  a  handsome  red  cloth 
volume.    Subscribers  should  pay  the  postage  on  the  back  numbers  at  the  rate  of  4  cents 
per  pound,  and  we  will  pay  the  outgoing  expressage  on  the  bound  volume.    Back  numbers 
will  be  supplied  at  20  cents  each  number. 

A  complete  file  of  the  28  volumes  covers  fourteen  years  of  the  most  brilliant  achieve- 
ment and  development  In  America  and  throughout  the  whole  world. 

BOUND  VOLUME  XXIX.  NOW  READY 


Do  not  enclose  binding  instructions  or  remittance  In  the  parcel  of  return  magazines.    This 
classlfloatlon  prohibits  writing  enclosures.  Send  remittances  under  separate  cover  -money-opd«p, 

draft,  check,  or  registered  letter. 


••They  ere  the  best 
UeiiedSCeteeNislory  in 


C  M.  PMkfllON. 


REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS  COMPANY 
13  ASTOR  PLACC  NEW  YORK 


1 
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preedi  fte 
Uietl 
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THE, 

REVIEW  of  REVIEWS^ 
I  EDUCATIONAL  DIRECTORY! 


Utiifri'fitirH  aiifi  (.'oHeyes, 


VniverHitles  and  Collef/es. 


OKOR(iI.\    SCHOOr.    OF*    TECHXOI.OGY.    ATLAXTA,    OA. 


N  tli<  RniCB  dT  ReoKuiB  i"l>**  ■■rtUiif  (.o  <>a<ivrUMt« 


Hir  Rerkw  of 


BUFORD  COLLEGE 


For  Young  Wcnaen 


Nuhville.  Teno. 


bcmailtBUait  In  U»  CdUi^  CItT  sClba  B«ih,  (q^ppHl  wltb  nwdn  csntgrM  ud  e 
iDiTuotiniujr-flnacns.    cUBM*M^UUU,BilUuda«»bla. 
ictlon  of  DafetdltUBlUtwMTWaalTB  lUnlUduid  Mlwt  ntmbw  ot  NDdnM,  tl 
Id  Uia  mHL   lU  *^'*"—'  pnnctpto  pfcoa  — r' — '"  —  tbs  talnliuftf  iDdlTUkBto 
—  BHUna  BBeb  St  pwnMlUr.    ■  "^^^^    -■=-    - '^- 


■oMja  UDilHd  » 


Buford  Oonfari  Dacr***  bbUhmdii 


Taut> oBnrMtr  %iu>un^eoa5l(  txnptMm^^msMMtMni  lor Wiba 
^  VBrie  ud  Ei|«Maar  I*  iftteUr  nnilBunimUcwal'iBt  iSim^^tOdMiu. 

tram  p»t»on1  obmrmtmn."-  »■  A  g^gAg  T,  J— .TJjJwMtH  r/lhMwat.   ~^ 
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UHleersitles  and  CoReget. 


Vuireraitieit  tintt  Colt^gea. 


Haverford  College. 


Wintbrop  College. 


I.I.  X.A.    a  fOftn.  tMctwn.  >£■!  vh^vueul  «•  lo^n 

i    bf*:t«  :oSepi»aiVr.    For  «!*l*cii».  »i»il -m* 

Pr^i^T.)  D.  B.  J>>HV»>u(.  Rock  BA  !i.C 


'  Converse  College.  J2[14'^:^?£i™ 

;  RiKiit  P.  P«j,Uu.I>. 


Liberty  Ladies'  College.  \ 

Faraltr  vp«c!fti:r  tmiwd  In  lf*d;[^  iL~ol!« 


New  York  Vniversijly 

Campichcnds  eight  schooli.  The  L.\W  SCHOOL 
iwitb  Day  and  Evening  ClasMtl.  MEDIC.\L  COL- 
LEGE. GRADU.ATE  >CHOOL.  PEDAG<WiV. 
.\PPL1ED  SCIE.NXE.  UNIVERSITY  COLLEllE. 
VETERINARY  COLLEGE,  and  COM.MERCE. 
ACCOUNTS  AND  FINA.NCE.  Forc-rcujreadJress, 
THE  KEOISntAS.  WaibiaflM  S^aan,  .Sew  Ysrfc  Cilr 


Elmira  College 


San  Antonio  Female  College. 


nMi1tMir..|  C-I:»-<1 


=:^;iai,    |3V  * 


■For  Women- 


WmK  H.  V. 


I8S5. 


Fall  txmntrs  'tnor  yv«ni  IcsdloK  to  itsmrf 
A.B.  aod  B.S.  i<ap»rior  adTania^K  in  Mmk-  ar.d 
An.  SpcrlatatttniloD  ^vtnioiiniuiasiamirnrk 
and  OQUtoor  ^poru.  Home  life  aod  wclal  p>a^ 
anirlr*  Fmpha^lwd.  I>partm«Dt>  "f  »[adT  in 
cbar^c  o[  •ptclallr  iraLnrd  and  cipiTieDCcd  pri>- 
tteaon-  Hom*.  boanl  and  loiiion.  On):  lor  rn-im 
alnar.  tSOcitra.  Catalocnc  t«nt  on  appUcaiion. 
K.  CAMEMK  DMCUUIt,  DJI..  LUI..  PresidMU 


EaBtMn^CoUegeJ'E'^^?;^-:;^^^ 


OBERLIN  72ndV»b. 

COLLEGE  »««•■»*•'". 


University  College  of  Medicine. 


I  Virginia  College  for  Young  Ladies. 


M" 


NkiMf.    I'M  lal>««ailiia  iililii  in  ITii   'i  r  m   i  Du-t 


William  and  Mary  College.  pMBj>d>i» 


:  fi..i  M.nn  srlba*  Id 
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Aeademtcal  and  preparatoryf 


'luliliiKWn.  Mictifleld 

Ridge  School.  i'raC'.^luy^rotiiBi. 

Aihletica.   I LloHtniUd  circular.    Wh.u.i!kinhiiaui 


MORGAN      F»ARK 
ACADEIVIY 

OP  THE   UNIVERSITY  OP  CHIC  A  00 


For 
Boys 


WAV  LAND  *.  CNAHE,  D 


Lake  Forest  School 


niiti'.     EqulpmcilL  complctr.     Physical  IrttmLnif  ^   ample  play- 
..inindi  Hluilnn  heallhlul  and  dcli)[hirul.     The  houw  iriiiein 
under  which  thti  huyilive  jtDd  ihr  large  Auin1>erul  Maaten  aiaure 
individual  allcatiou.    CualofEiiv  on  app1ii:aii<in,    Addrru 
JOSm  amis  SUMM,  miJawtf.  Bm  S61.  Lake  f  ontt.  ill. 


II.I.INulh  WuudnKK'k. 

Todd  Semiiiary  fOf,Bojrs.  M™" 


pnM]H'('(ii^*iiilcuin«KudMwua.  Nubl 


NuBLB  Hill,  Prlr 


HAUTLinQ,  Cbarlolto  Ball,  SL  MuT'i  CoUQCf- 

Charlotte   Hall   School    '^^a. 


U.TBOHAa.A.M.,!' 


Elm  Hill,  a  Private  School  and  Home 
for  Feeble-Minded  Youth. 


Williston  Seminary. 

Septsmber.  ColU 
IjAbntuclea.    Oi 


11.  SA1TTI&,  I..H.D.,  1 


Wellesley  School  for  Boys  ^rS^t 


Rock  Ridge  Hall  t^"^a 


L  ran  BoTB.  '■— t^ 
Iry.  Labanuocla*.  nam 
a  with  awiininliif  poiL 

3  School,  snri  hatinrm. 
}r.  a.  R.  WHITK.IMa. 


St.  Luke'S  School  ™r  bovs 

WAYNE,  PA.,  (H  miles  from  PhlladelphU;. 

For  forty-one  years  (30  yeais  under  the  prcBent  headmaster]  St.  Luke's  has  been  emineDtly 
successful  as  a  school  for  buys. 

Its  siugularl^  attractive  home  life  combined  with  careful  individual  instruction  promotes 
contentment,  hig^h  scholarship  and  correct  habits  of  study. 

Buildings  all  new,  specially  planned  to  meet  every  requirement  for  health  and  comfort. 

The  locality  is  remarkahle  for  /lealth/ulness,  natural  beauty,  and  freedom  from  utide>lT«ble 
inBuences,  and  possesses  in  an  unusual  degree  the  advantaj^t^s  of  couiilry  and  city. 

Gymnasium  with  awimmiug  pool,  shower  batbsand  complete  apparatus. 

Grounds  of  thirty  acres  including  large  athletic  field  with  quarter  mile  cinder  ti>ck  and 
facilities  for  all  out  door  gamcn.    Boys  prepared  for  any  college  or  for  business. 

For  illustrated  catalogue,  address 
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MUlttn-y.  I  Militat 


•Ph,.nt  isji-    I  j  mik.  Iron  New  York  Chr, 

Hudson  River  Military  Academy. 

VoiinK  n.tn  and  b-iys.      VM  course!.     Inilruclora  all  coUc 

Slum,  s*.,  .Iwti 
light.  En«in>«aH 
bone-likc  and  bean 
[ul.     Lawn  FitcDda 
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Mllitar^fl.  Military. 


New  York  Military  Academy 

CORNWALLON-HUDSON 

Tfaii  Academy  li  tocatcd  upon  iti  own  bcautUuI  oUtC  of  tbirtY  ftcm  in  Ibe  Hudion  River  HlctiUcid*!  near 
Vest  Point.  Cornwall  ii  a  weU-known  beahh  tttoA  for  Mifferen  from  luog  and  caUrthal  trouDlei,  and  ii  a 
quiet  residence  village,  free  from  taloofu  and  olbcf  evil  reiorlt. 

The  work  of  initruction,  under  the  dirediMi  of  an  able  and  nperienced  facultv,  !■  unmuaUy  Ihorougli  and 
KiccenfuL  The  Academy  i*  now  rcpmcatcd  by  ittEraduaUa  in  twenty-four  of  our  bat  collcgct.  The  Practical 
Coune  for  boyi  preparing  to  enter  Technical  College*  or  bunnen  ii  well  equipped  with  manual-training  ihopf 
drawing  roomit  and  lafaoraloriei.  The  department  for  boy*  under  fourteen  yean  of  ape  hai  iti  own  buildingi 
and  faculty.  The  military  department  it  under  the  charge  of  an  officer  of  tbc  United  Statei  Army,  detailed  for 
that  purpoK  by  the  Secretary  <rf  Var.  Every  proviiion  ii  made  for  proper  cxcrcbe  and  amusement,  including  a 
beautiful  athletic  field,  tennii  courts,  and  cinder  track. 

For  catalogue,  apply  to  the  Superintendent. 

FUttn  muitlon  tin  Umlim  of  Kmlim  kAih  urlUnq  Co  Mavntnr* 
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ibc  Renew  of  RiLviifii~  Adveruiliif  StfcthMi 


AcademiaU  and  Preparatory, 


Aeademleal  and  Preparatory , 

oiHi.a. 


Cit  urosHiA,  Lw  AbkcIm,  <U  AlTkndo  Street. 

West  Lake  School  for  Girls,  f^ 


'  (K^, 


3f  bOATdlDg  ^pUfl 


Bnjerior 


Outdoor  Study 
>Mt»      AU  Winter. 

m  the  Mort  DaUghtlal  CUomta. 
XngltahCk^al  School  fUrOlrta. 
Hew  BolMlBa.  Onnnxlam,  Aii> 
HiMo.  C^SKatM  adolt  M  KmI- 
•mooDafia.  PnpllinMtlDCIikiatnL 


CoSNtCTtOm, 

The  Taconic  School  SK^J^bSSSS:^ 

Oollece  PnpsmlniT  asd  ■padal  conroefc    Golf,  toanla,  1imW» 


MlnBinraA  B«iLsr.  B 


PrcpKTktoi 

bBUdlDC*,! 


CORNKncuT,  Stunlwd.    Ifeu' Nair  York. 

The  Catharine  Aikeo  School  for  Girls. 


Viaaamva,  'WoodUr  Road,  Itth  St.  and  Watiroad  Fl 

isnscoi  acnooi.  !!«»««»«. or i«rttn«f»miii«ra 

WutalDston.     Homa  PrasMUonr   and   CoUese  TiiifUMii 
Oauwm.  UimrpMedoppoTtuitUlnMailo.  ittnetlTamH 

lite.    Lane fmnndi, tennli, taMkee-baU, MC    ■" 

HtMAUOA.BBn 


r  CoLiniBU,  WaiitiliwtoB, 


Chenoweth.     «""'»»  ""ji^  roi.  Tora» 


TBIKCaPAI* 


DiBTBicT  or  CouiMua,  VMhlniton. 

Chevy  Chase  Schc^ol  for  Girls. 


mn.  or  Coltthbia,  ITaahlnKtoii,  Lock  DnmrML 

Cheyy  Chase  College.  t&lSiSS£'JTa 

' ■*  oollen  oottTM.    Bpeetal  adTaaMaH 

ud  DooMMtoaeleaea.   IleaUliMMi 
iratw.   TunanaaoaaUa. 

AMnm  S. ».  Babsh. 
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Ae€idemtc€U  and  Pr^artUory, 


Academical  and  J^repofotory, 

OtMU. 


r  -lirtfr 


SEMr. 


i.TOK  Seabkooh,  Prlnclpil. 


DmTKirTorCiiT.i'MBIA,  Wimhlngton,  ConMCtLcul  Avenoe 

Laise-Phillips  Select  School  ToXi'-d""; 


DlHTBIcrol'COLl'MlllA.lVaHlilnBton,  IMS- IBIi-lWT  Vernon  Ave 

The  Stuart  School  £^XvT^,i;^'"Nlw^bui?m"^ 


Agnes  Scott  Institute.  ^r«^Tufii^'pi 

toiy.  iinii  Bpoclal  Coarac*.  Certlfli-atlipn  ia  Ewtirn  O 
Modern  bulldlruts  and  eeiulpiiifiit.  Now  gjimnaBLum  Be 
■round!,  Ideal  cllmiite,  near  AIlHtitn.  F,  ll.  OAINI*,  D.D 


II.Lt:40IB,  Lake  Fomt.  Box  UO. 

Ferry  Hall,  for  Younff  Women,  jjth  Vwr. 

Pm»riilorjr  »ndCollfl«e  CWiumet,  Muile.Art.  EloenllDn.  Phyv 
leal  Tralnlin,  DomMtlu  Sclenco  and  Arts.    CertlfleMe  J«l™j" 

uUoD.    Large,  new  building.    Hnme  care  and  training.    Wrlla 


ZCubor  Iball 
Scboolfor(5irl6 

IMDIANAPOUSt  IKDIAKA. 

Bo«n]lDK  and  Day  BehooL  Collet*  Frapaia* 
torr— <3eDeral  Coarie.  BpealklOoorMatnMasle, 
Art,  Voice  CuUure.  HbUts  French  Bnd  OernULn 
Teacbsre.  OymDaalnm.  Bible  SIDdj'  ID  bll  De- 
pertmenu.   Bontehold  Bclenoe.  Send  (tasYeei  Book. 


Rbv.  J.  CUHMINQ  SMITH,  D.D.,  DXAN. 


IlLIKuIS,  wlnnetka.BoiM  (aliUno nllga rrom Cblraso) 

Girton  School  for  Girls.  SSHmi'oXES^Sil? 

Art.  Elocution.  PhyrtcalTraJnlnst-Oal-or-Dpor  Sporta.  CeRlt- 
Icaceadmltato Smith.  ViwBar.WeTlnle;,Bndothar«illrna.  rnr 
lllnatraWd  Year  Book,  addreaa       FKAitCIa  KlNO  COUBK.  Pile. 


Indiana,  Indianapolis. 

Indianapolis  Classical  School  for  Girls. 

Md  year  opi^a  Septcmlwr  11. 1004.    Prepana  for  all  colla(ie 
"  Ur>!MAV  WkioutSiwai.u  M.L.,  A.1I..  Prlactpa 


ST.  MMT'S  tUDEMT,  '"TX&V- 


Si": 


TheSIueraofihaHolrCroM.  CiiarMred  18U.  lOeal  loce- 
tion,  Xallenal  palroBBiit.  Thoroneh  Eedlah.  tju- 
■leal,  tklenlltc.  and  C'Dmmerclal  ('unrar.  HadBm  Uii- 
Buacra.  Reealar  Cnlleiilair  Dfiree*.  Studenta  prcpand 
Fo7T\illBi[lBtoandSpBc1aironm«.     Consf  rralarT  Of  HnWc 

llresot  UHfuliieiis.    Moderale  nnl.    Schaol  yiar  brilna 

---'""'--  TM'B  DiHEOTRE?Br8T.*!ilARv"B  AC;aS^ 
loi  »7. Xotrg  Dawe.  !■<■ 


Potter  College.  1° 


Fob  Yocno  Laiiiib.    Pni 


RiNTrcKr.  Harrodnburs. 

Beaumont  College.  ^''I 


tUon  t**  ffiD/eu  0/  HibI 


Science  Hill  School.  ?^r'l,1S,^'"S?;i;S2S 
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Academical  and  Pveparatoryf 


PAMLICO  f?,T?,°r'ls 

POMPTON.  N.  J.  TWELFTH  YEAR 


MRS.     A.    C.     D.     LOUCKS.     PRINCIPAL 


The  Wells  School:  f. 


S    SCnOOi  :    For  QirU.   ?«fj?i»tof£'l 

Tnl  outdoor  lite.    For  llliutnMd 

R.  00[.I>8HTTB.  A.B.,  PHnclpaL 


Granger  Place 

School  for  Qirls 

CaBBBdalgua.  New  Vork. 
\xmMttt  CollwH  IbrWaBH  idmit  itlthmt  tgmlniilliia 


SAMUEL  COLE  FAIRLEV,  Prindpid. 


Miss  Alice  Graham  Worden's  School 

FiiH  OiHiA.  In  rvtTj  HiiHk  Cfds  faomB  achiiol.  Limited  nam- 
bermfftualndlrmW  and  thoTDUEh  InMrnctloD.  Acadamlc^nd 
~  "         ~  ~  L    Miulc,  lABpucca.    Wuchfal 


.    DBllEhcfDl  location.    Cauliviu. 


The  Cathedral  School  of  St.  Mary. 

A  KbDOI  [or  Ktrli,  slihtMii  mllnfrom  Nav  Tork.    Cltrand 
country  advuiUseiL  nna  new  bnlUlDn.  KaterencM  TMiBlrad. 

AddrpH  HlH  AHHIIE  S.  QlBBOH,  PrtD^pBl. 


The  Bennett  School  for  Girls. 


Niw  VOBK,  -Vew  BoctiBlIe. "  Thn  Cm(1«." 

Ursuline  Seminary.  *-^i3!J*S3'£5/' 


vnla  or  Vew  York  I 


il  ElenuiituT  depanmi 


Hww  YoBK.  N»w  York  aw,  430  Wait  UB 

B.raarTctasses.  S.n!5Si.'31!!SS""' 

.    SpeclAl  Coania  uid  PoK-sradiwW  work. 


Academical  and  IPreparatorfff 


MlwTD](K,NewTork,RlTsnld«DrlTS,  BMb  ukd  Mth  StreaH. 

The  Misses  Ely's  School  for  Girls. 

Oenanl  and  Collcva  Prapumtory  CoorM*. 
Lwai  reerauiDD  BniiindB. 


Srw  Tdrk,  Mew  Tork  Cltr,  lU  Usdlaon  ATa.,  Dear  tith  SI. 

The  Finch  School,  ^^"""J!„l''5,o*.'^'^''~"' 

A  Bcbool  with  t,  CoIlBce  Al 


Vtw  tnttoot  bQlIdlni  aa  per 
DAkalt.    fermB,|l.M»to*1.Aa 


irtect  aa  modari 


Mn.  jAirn  Wills  FixtTH.  A.B..  LI.B.,  FrlndpaL 


Miw  Yoke.  New  Turk  CItr,  MB  Wect  End  ATcana. 

Miss  Gerrish's  Collegiate  School 


Kiw  TOBK,  Haw  York  CItr,  f-S  Em»  MIi  Btraet. 

St.  Mary's  School  (Kptocop«i.)  Fonnjad  itst. 

Boardlnaand  dftrachool  Torglrta.  Comptata  modern  ednea- 
tlonul  egurpment.  Pfeparatlan  tor  collcsa  and  tomign  travel. 
AdTanlaicei  ot  New  York  City.    Addma  BlBTas  Sdpihiob. 


NiwTf 

Fairholme.  ^^, 


[nJ&VaiT  aUractlTe  bofo* 
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Wmw  mvUhn  a*  ffMfw  tf  XatlMH  NkM  «rHla|  to  atenUMn 


^ic  Rcvter  fif  RctIcwi — AavutUnf  ScwHoa 


Amm  Mmtloa  (tt  «<■(•»  «f  « 
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Academical  and  ^Preparat&ryf 


Hbw  Yobs,  ti'cwbanc. 

Nenrous  and  Backward  Children 

Raqnliliia  apoclal  cue  will  tnJnlni.    Addno,  tba  SrcuDora  ' 

FknnBchooL 

K.  B.  BBiwiTCT.  B.  r.  P..  Ko.  4. 


WyomtDg  Seminary, 

"      '  ~  "  vmlulls.  Calleg«pr 

L.  L.  e'nuOOl,  D.D.,  P 


Hmm  MiiflM  t*«  iNfiM  ff  itMffwt  akM  «rttl>f  U  alnrtli* 
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Academical  and  IPreparatot^, 

BOTH  SKXBS. 


SWARTHMORE 

PREPARATORY     SCHOOL 


priends  School 


Uuildinga  aicol  ilone,  am,  thorouchly  healnl,  lishlcd  and 

Tentilaled.  i 

Tki  Thorouqkhrss  of  Ihe  ichno)  »«k  li  iIIEiled  by  Ih« 

ncHuonupupiliitcallKc.    PnciiciLcDuneiiinpnjTidel  | 

lor  Ihote  whoic  ichool  lift  iaio  enA  wiih  their  Eraduauon  here.  i 

Thi  UvuKAtiuH,  iihlelic  Atld.  and  ninmni  nek  afiord  j 

ffioor."iKroul!"°"*   °'  "™''  """"■  '      *       ■"■ 

Tkd&e  ]rfTERs£TEDinfiiidlDCI  place  wh«v  papiUin  tlior- 
ouffhly  mined  and  ond  fur^  and  where  ihe/  are  under  (he 
qnKi.  Denlsteni  and  characliriilic  inHuence  □!  rriendi,  in 
Invited  la  villi  Ihe  Khool  and  examine  lu  equipment  penon- 
■n^.   lfthi^cannalJcd«iepeil»^^aMendl<m^Dianri>jll  f^SL^ 


PTovldcnce*  K.  L 


lw«^Miel 


ri^l/l/IL^ 

#MJ«TITIITF 


^pnnUlnc.   I'll*  v 
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UhdaMtfted. 


Vni^as»ified. 


Albany  Teachers'  Agency. 


■n.=  PRATT  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


The  Garland  Kindergarten  ^schSol? 

MAhHACllirfETTII,  BuXtOIl,  iU6  MuUCtllUKtIB  AnilllC. 

Posse  Gymnasium.  ^nflKrtlllit^UM'oV™"^,''^ 


niironwii  nriBK  PcwMi!,  DIrf 


Kindergarten      Normal     Department 
Ethical  Culture  School.  S^a^JTr^^n?^: 


MORE  SALARY. ^^iigvSg 

HOME  Co'RRESPONbEfiicE  SCHOOL,  DtpLO..PtHl!i.,PB. 

BE  A  PROOFREADER 


School  of  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts 


New  VOKR.  NriT  York  CII7.CarTi«|[leIU]l. 

American  Academy  '"Th«i?"i>™iM?s<SS!!" 

Vhaskms  H.  Saikii>t.  I'mldcTii. 
•'ThPiTnrkoflhepu)>llirurDl>hammpls«1dennatl:h(nliii 

lya  CliiK-n.  MrtTt'TT  TTTni-nrnr  Tltri   MiiiMir 


wKS.":.-!.  DrBLUvatic  School 

31  U'nl  aiM  Btrrel.  Kew  Vork 

Bnmm_*r  roiirw-i  now)!)? n.  RsenUr  Inittmrtnrs.  PaMlc]l■^ 


The  New  York  Normal  School  of  Phys- 
ical Education  ^'w?^*°S;^;;^™j^'^^ 

mpintloD  for  nwn  ukI  wonirn  Artinnt  n 

physlrsl  inilnlDE.     THChlns  ■chotaiAlr 

■     -orclrtulan,v<-> 


Diiuietof  OoiombU,  WubiDftoBii&OBL^  Nf>ttk««a 

ELECTRICITY 


#^; 


'oldHt  and  b»t 

EL£CT(nCITT    C 

pnctlcAi  CI 


_^  Lin  one  year 

Stndenti   ■ciuull)' com 


Conservatory 

BEORdE  Vr.  CHABWICK,  ~-    III  II 

No  better  (acllltle«  for  a  miuloBi  adnsaUen 
IQ  anj  of  ll4  bnmeliM  on  ba  oBteaA  in  «>■— 
conntrr  or  kbroad. 

Everv  departineDt  nndar  apMlal  nmlwi. 

TheCoDcertii,  ReolWU  and  dally  aMOOMLoH 
are  la  ibemMlvei  worth  mora  to  lb*  nndaat 
tbaD  tbaowtoftulUoD.  Ptaaaeal  nr— "'  »i— — 

Graduatea  are  eagerly  aonsht  aa 


Emily  Dahwwth  Woiicii 
Hmm  aiMtl»a  Ua  Ittufta  sf  flMlwa  mImr  mrHlt  to  tMatrtlttn 
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I^KBSIDB    HOME 

"Brain  Fag"  is  characteristic  of  the 
strenuous  life  of  American  men.  A  week 
or  ten  days  at  my  sanitarium  under  my 
direct  personal  care  is  the  most  rational 
treatment  I  prefer  to  make  personal 
examination  at  the  sanitarium,  but  will 
carefully  answer  letters  in  which  specific 
details  are  given.  The  sanitarium  over- 
looks Lake  Michigan,  is  only  lo  minutes 
from  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  is  located 
amidst  cheerful  surroundings.  The  fact 
that  I  personally  administer  all  important 
treatments  has  brought  me  patients  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  and  from  foreign 
lands.  My  book,  Revised  Edition  No.  VI. 
explains  my  theories. 

DELMER  D.  RICHARDSON,  M.  D. 
123  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 


writing  (e  Bti/trtiiti 
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nttut  mtBlloB  Ut  Snitu  tf  Utaliwi  whm  writing  to  odniTtlMri 
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Pears'  Lavender  Water,  fragrantly  refreshing— an  ideal  toilet  v/atmr. 


The  Rerfew  of  Rerlewi — AdTertliif^  SectioD 


m  »f  Ktaltmt  mktti  iirltlnf  to  adnifUwra 
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Pltast  mantloti  t/H  RaalBia  tyf  Rtoltwa  m 
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Mother  Sa^ys: 

'  "">■■■  CHAS.   B.   KNOX,  Cr.sco,  lowa. 

Johnstown,  N.  Y. 
Dear  Sir :  I  will  say  that  I  have  used 
several  kinds  of  talcum  powder,  and  will 
say  that 


OINTMENT 

seems  to  heal  instantly,  and  the  powder 
has  to  take  a  back  seat  now,  and  the 
soap  is  splendid  also. 

I  I  Yours  truly, 

'cr.«^,„,.  '  Mrs.  E.   M.  ELDRIDGE. 

Prevents  and  Heals  the  Burns  of  Summer 

Summer  sun  makes  irouble  for  the  children.  Sunburn  (stayed  in  swimming  loo  long) :  Prickly 
Heat  {blood  got  too  hol>  ;  Chafing  (perspiration  not  wiped  away);  make  both  children  and 
parents  sulTer.  Spim  Soap  for  bathing  and  a  mere  touch  of  Spim  Ointment  ends  the  pain  at 
once.  All  skin  (roubles  yield  to  their  almost  magical  healing  power.  Don't  Use  powder- 
It  clogs  the  pores.     Our   baudsome  and   expensive  book   illustrated   by  recent  photugraphs  of 

"400  BABIES"  IS   MAILED  FREE 

These  babies  all  know  Spim  and  lettere  from  their  grateful  mothers  (printed  in  separate  ft 
Qet  Spim  3oap  Us  eenw)  aod  Spim  Ointment  (jo  ceotij  froi 
r  druciiit  If  ygu  cm  (ihow  him  our  ■dvertlnemenl).  bi 
't  take  aaythlng  elic  ;  If  he  won't  aupply  you— otdtr  of  ui 


Jf 

oo  in  gol.i  as  prius 

u 

ar  Spim  So-ti.  Par- 

n*Mt  mmtiim  tH  Knlwm  af  fitmlamt  mk»m  wKIr-  ' 
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fFIDELITTIiPGPflLnei: 


i8r6 


or.-.  NEW.'.  YORK. 

Principal  Office,  Nos.  97-J03  Cedar  Street,  N.  Y. 


IMI 


FIDELITY  BONDS      .     .     . 
E.IPLIIYHRS'   LIABILITY 
.^.PERSONAL  ACCIbENr 

HEALTH     

J  STEAJI^  BOILER  _  .  . 
i  PLATE  GLASS  .  .  . 
'  BURGLARY  .  ' .  '.  . 
FLY  WHEtL  .  .  . 
^r-BOHDEP  LIST     .     .     . 


\\  r  uraiit  riLjlit  insurances  at  right 
rati-s  and  make  rinht  adjustments 
acconliniiK'.  No  cut  rates.  No 
cut   adjustiiK'tits. 

"INSURANCE  THAT  IHSDRES" 


DUMONT  CLARKE,     GEO.  E.  IDE, 
WM.  P.  DIXON,  W.  0.  LOW. 

ALFRED  W.  HOVT, 
A.  B.  HULL.  WM.  J.  HATHES.ON 


ALEXANDER  E.  ORR.  JOHN  L.  RtKEI. 


J    C    McCULLOUGH    .   DIRECTORS  !    ,  "EHBY  E.  PIERREPONT.    W.  EllLEN 
i;«-  r«.THTn«  ■  ^  '  *"0N  A.  RAVEN.  CEO.  F.  SE 


n;ns,-;i,l-:V,   l'"ir>ii  Assisiant  Secictuj. 

1„   I   \U",  Si'miul  .\ssistaiit  Secretwy. 
I  I.   l.l.N'1'.  ■[  liirU  .\ssistant  SecrelMy. 


s 
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Flcaie  mtntlon  tli(  «nii«iii  e|  « 
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L^ke  HopoLtcorvg 

and    THE    SUSSEX    HILLS 


In  the  highlands  of  New  Jersey,  1,200  feet  above  sea 
level;  cool,  dry  and  invigorating.  A  region.  90  minutes  from 
New  York,  where  you  can  enjoy  your  summer  outing  at 
moderate  cost ;  sailing,  fishing,  camping,  outdoor  sports. 

"Mountain  and  Lake  Resorts,"  a  handsomely  llluslrated  book  of  128  pages,  will  give  compleic 
tnformalion  about  hotels  and  boarding  places,  Ihelr  rates  and  location,  together  with  more  than  175 
pictures.  The  book  also  conlains  a  fascinating  love  stoty,  "A  Chance  Courtship."  Sent  on  receipt  of  10 
cents  in  stamps.     Address  T,  W.  LEE,  General  Passenger  Agent,  Lackawanna  Railroad,  Hew  York  City. 
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neen  mntim  tlu  Htltm  ^  ffMf*nr(  w 
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«  (*•  KiBhm  of  Ihvltiiii  »*«ii  wrltlt^  M  eiinrttttFt 
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Fliaf  mintlvt  {ftf  ^ff'fic  tf  Kaalttu  itkn  orKlRI  ta  «*«irUMT« 
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yVfNCHf:sTSR 


LIKE  HISTORY  IT  REPEATS  ITSELF 
As  a  means  of  pleasure  and  sport,  the  Winchester  Automatic  Rifle 
is  as  far  ahead  of  any  other  .22  Caliber  as  an  automobile  is  ahead  of 
the  historic  one  horse  shay.  After  loading  this  rifle,  all  that  it  is  nec- 
essary to  do  to  shoot  it  ten  times  is  to  pull  the  trigger  for  each  shot. 
Although  automatic  in  action,  it  is  simple  in  construction  and  not  apt 
to  get  out  of  order.  For  city,  country  or  camp  it  is  the  gun  of  the 
day.  To  shoot  it  is  to  appreciate  it.  You  can  handle  this  rifle  and 
see  it  shot  in  our  demonstrating  booth  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition. 

See  o»r  Rxhihils  nt  St.  Loaii,  in  AfiinK/aelurers  and  Fith  mmd  Gamt  Buildiigs. 
WINCHEITER    REPEATIMC    ARMt    COMPANY  "^   MJLVEIL,  f^tt^'Vh. 
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Bicycle  li^m. 


I " 


Never  since  the  beipQ- 
ning  of  this  industry  have 
bicyclea  been  so  near  per- 
fection, both  in  copatruc- 
tion  and  equipnient,  as  the; 
are  to-day.  Uodern  iDveii- 
tioni   like    the   two -speed 

Kr  and  neircosster brake 
e  brought  the  chitinlesg 
wheels  to  a  nonderful  stiSge 
ol  development. 

The  two-speed  gesr  is 
lightly  called  a  hill  leveler. 
A  alight  pressure  of  either 
footon  either  pedal  changes 
the  gear  from  high  to  low 
for  hill  climbing  and  diffi- 
cult roads.  Another  like 
presiiure  sets  the  high  gears 
for  a  swilt  mn  on  the  level. 
The  coaster  brake  in- 
creases the  rider's  efficiency 
abont  one-third. 

American  highnaysare  in 
better  condition  Ihiin  ever 
I   before,  so  that  luuring  a- 
<  viwel  is  attnctive. 


The  people  h»ve  nerorbaM 
more  outspoken  in  thatr  ap- 
prociatioQ  of  bicycling  iba 
health-giving  ezarciaa.  It  b 
rapidlf  retorning  to  ■  lakd- 
ing  place  in  the  liitof  onb 
duor  recreations. 

The  Pope  Uanafaetariic 
Company  bat  two  doparV 
menta,  the  Eastern  am  Uh 
Western,  the  fonDW  at 
Hartford,  Conn.,  nuwohe- 
tnring  and  mBrketinc  tha 
famous  Colambia,  Ctava- 
land,  Tribune  and  Ccawfotid 
wheels,  and  the  latter  at 
Chicago,  III.,  pradndioF  tba 
well-known  Ilsmbler,  niaa- 
cent,  Uonarch  sad  Impariil 

Catalognes  are  tra*  at 
the  stores  of  orer  10^000 
dealers,  or  aoj  one  c«^ 
logue  will  be  mailed  n 
receipt  of  a    two-eaat. 
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NOBODY   DOUBTS  the  cittptional  <]iu11i«  .,f 

Century 


Cameras 


I  II  ^Tiply  a   qunlian  which  Kyle  will  luit  ym 


*'  Louis  Exposition  which  you  see  re- 
produced  in  the  various  magazines  and 
newspapers  are  all  made  with  the  Goeiz  lens. 
The  Official  BiotographeTs  <^  the  & 
Louis  Fair  have  all  adopted  the  Goerz 
lens  to  the  exclusion  t^  all  o^ers. 

In  block  73  of  the  Liberal  Arts  Building 
the  Goerz  Optical  Works  show  their  auto- 
matic process  of  giindmg  and  polishing 
these  famous  lenses  in  operation. 

Mala  Ogiaa.  Btrllt-Friidtiune,  Gtrmeaiii.  ' 

Braadt   Oftts.  4  a»d  s   Halbaru   CIrcas.   loado*.    | 
Eaglaad.    22  Am  d*  rEUnpot,  Paris, 
CATALOGUE    FREE 

Room  g>  52  E.  Vmn  &f»>    "     «  •  « 
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Wki  plates  piortgEgc  and  SCmst  <|ampatQ 


Capital,  $2,ooo,cxx) 

on  Accounts 
Subject  to  Check. 


NKW     VnHR 


Transacts 

a  General 

Trust  Business. 


Surplus,  $3,000,000 

Letters 

of  Credit  tor 

Foreign  Travel 


r.VA'RCt:  w.  Youxt;.  rREsiDENT. 

GEORdt:  M.  Cl'MMTNC;.  Vhk-Pr  ESI  DENT.  CARL  G,  RASMUS.  Treasurer. 
LUTHIiK   KOUNTZK,  VrtK-l'uEsintNT.        CALVERT  BREWER.  Secretary. 
JAMES  TlMi'SON.  \'ri:K-l'KKS[i)ENT.  WILLIAM  C.  IVISON.  Asst.  Treasureh. 

EHKN   1(.    IIIOMAS,  VicK-l'KESii.KM.  ALEX.  I'HM.LIPS,  Mgr.  Foreign   Dept. 

CLARK  WILLIAMS,  Vn  e-I'rksii>kn  1.         CHAS.  U.  COLLI NS.McB.  West  End  Office, 


UIRKCTOWiS. 


Georec  M-iummiiis-         Chailes  R.  Ilfinlerson. 
C.  C.  Cuvler.  Custav  K.  Kissel. 

Charles  !>.  Dickey.  Lulher  Koiinlzc. 


kicharil  A.  McCunly. 
Clarence  II.  Mackay. 
Robert  Olvphant. 


t.oui^  A.  ThebaiKl. 
Eben  It.  Thomu. 
Jamci  Timpson. 
Arthur  Turnbnil. 
Cornelius  Vanderbilc. 
George  W.  Yoaag. 


iTheNewRemington  ; 
I  Billing  Typewriter  ! 

I  13    the  youi^est  member  of  ! 

■  the  Remington  {amil/,  but  it  | 

■  has  all  the  merits  of  its  elders.  ■ 
!  It  writes  bills  as  fast  as  any  j 
I  other  Remington  writes  | 
I  letters.  Adaptable  to  any  1 
'  method  of  billing  and  saves  ■ 
I  time  and  labor  wherever  used.  , 

I  REMINGTON  TYPEWIOTER  Ca  1 
I   327  BROADWAY  NEW  YOWt  | 


in  wiltiaq  (q  *4Mrtltin 
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Amalgamated-Copper 


And  a  Statement  by  the  Publishers  of 

Everybody's  >lagazine 


In  the  articles  by  Mr,  I^awJ^ipn,  beginning  in  the  July  number, 
under  the  caption  of  **  Frenzied  Finance,  The  Story  of  iVmalgamated," 
we  have  a  narrative  from  Mr.  Lawson's  own  lips,  how,  in  the  last  few 
years,  he  has  seen  millions  of  dollars  won  without  right  and  thousands 
of  men  ruined.     It  is  a  story  of  financial  tragedy  of  to-day. 

In  the  great  financial  happenings  of  recent  years  story-tellers  have 
given  their  version  ;  political  economists  their  theories ;  reformers  their 
pictures  ;  and  historians  their  tablets.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  Higli  Finance  we  have  the  High  Priest  tell  it  as  it  happened,  and  it 
is  for  Eveuybody's  Magazine  to  publish  the  "  cold-blooded  facts,"  for 
Mr.  Lawson  has  pledged  himself  to  tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth. 

THE  RIDGWAY-THAYER  COMPANY 


HALL  CAINE'S  New  Story 

entitled  "  The  Prodigal  Son,"  which  begins  in  the  July  issue,  presents  a 
great  elemental  tragedy,  wrought  out  with  real  force  and  pathos,  and 
the  book  will  create  a  great  sensation.  To  commence  the  publication 
of  a  $10,000  serial  story  m  July  is  a  bold  departure  fi-om  all  precedents, 
but  the  sheer  greatness  of  the  book  justifies  the  experiment. 


FOR  JULY— Just  Out— On  aU  News-stands 

TEN  CENTS  PER  COPY 

fl.OO  for  an  entire  yetr.    Send  in  your  subscription  no^ — TO-DAY 
THE   RIDGWAY-THAYER   COMPANY,  PUBLISHERS,  UNION   SQUARE.    NEW  YORK 


Mmh*  ■—"'-  -*  «•»/«<«(  ivA«ii  wr/ting  to  aducrtiurt 
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Take  Any  lOOO  Women 

Tell  them  the  good  points  about  your 
goods.  Impress  the  quality,  the  price  and 
the  brand  on  their  minds. 

What  proportion  of  them  will  be  likely 
to  remember? 

One  in  ten?      One  in  one  hundred? 

Say   I  in   loo. 

Take  the  5,000,000  women  readers  of 
The  Ladies'  Home  Journal.  One  in  one 
hundred  is  50,000.  If  what  you  sell  to  each 
one  in  a  year  nets  you  ten  cents  profit  you 
can  afford  to  spend  ^5000  to  reach  them  — 
for  the  sake  of  the  profits  in  future  years. 
You  can  spend  $2000  anyway. 

We'll  be  glad  to  consult  with  you  about 
it.  Our  time  against  yours  for  a  few  minutes 
—  or  hours.  You  commit  yourself  to  noth- 
ing by  asking  questions. 

THE  CURTIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

PHILADKLPHIA 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  BOSTON 

E.  W.  Spauldinu  E.  W.  Hazen      A.  B.  Hitchcock 

The  Ladies'  Home  Journal 

More  than  1, 000,000  copies  monthly 

S, 000,000  readers 
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La  Reclama 

Cigar  -> 

Not  Sold  in  Stores 

OU^OFFBRI 

EZPREBttAOB  PKEPAIV. 


La  Reclama  Resasos  Havana  Clean.  Only  $a  per  Fifty 


The  Knain  dKUl, 

La  Reclama  Fortutua  Cigars,  Only  $4  per  Fifty 

Tlie  HiuDuri  P4dfclunwty  CoDi|)U)r»tKv  3(^  Loub,  Inm  MobHtaJn  &  Southern  Railwir  Co. 
lheLicu]«Iba.betfdtEK(fntlieQi'A*r  ^^*  Neen  mypleMtacHmDoke.  mid^uiljf  >k.«  betler.tlMfl  iDOHIwo-rM-a-quiiifficlrttt, 

Write  now ;   tell  us  which  kind  you  wont  to  try 


itiw  of  RtBliiui  Khtn  wrftlng  to  admrtlMia 
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PBdutSlta,  lOCM.  PanllrSlze,2SCM. 

3oi.  Bottles,  SOCM. 

Ar  TBI  DBiinoiifn,  or  *e  will  mall »  pMkua 
anrwhcn  In  tlio  Daited  SWIM  an  nosipt  oC^oa, 

DOUGLAS  MFG.  CO..  i>.pt.S5 

96-102  Qmrcli  St,  New  York 


Svfferers  from 

DYSPEPSIA 

cannot  only  find  relief,  but  an  atwolnte 
cure  from  this  distres^ng  trouble  by  uang 

In  order  to  prove  that  this  absolutely 
harmless  remedy  cures  catarrhal  inflam- 
mation of  the  stomach.  I  will  send 

TRIAL  SIZE  BOTTLE  TttKE 
on  receipt  of  35  cents  to  pay  postage. 


In  this  it  differs  from  what  you  may 
have  used. 

Sold  by  leading  drugglat*. 

Hona  ganuliM  ivltbout  i 


But  the 

PAUL 

E. 
WIRT 


In  any 
poaHlMi. 

Send  for  a 
Catalogue 

BLOOMSBURO,] 


Pltau  mtftlm  U 
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$40.00  A  WEEK. 


Furniture,  Dr&peries,  Taputry 

Paintinffs,  Wall  Papers,  and 

Decoration*  for 

"SUMMER  HOMES" 


JOHN    r.    DOUTHITT 

"Ths  Doulhlti  Bulldind" 
273  riFTH  AVCNVE       ii       NEW  YORK 


MUDLAVIA 

bc^ tb  U<1  nlaunn  furVaurmiM^^Ol 
r1d«  rnun  GlilPKffa,  hbu-  AttlUk,  luL.  JdvO 
EutfirninjDulsandniibutinllra^diTl 
«t  CUT*  for  |(b«BKUI>K.  fi«t,  Kl 
E^nlirullT  lUuimUdllEcixliw  siKl  S 


BIG  PAYING  BUSINESS 

FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN; 


.  /  ant  ihm  Tooth  "Arxt-th  you  hear  j-c  many  jpeaK  about, 

-     -      ■  ' Qiy  to  B  Yrlliiw  Uii«-r.ir  your  i.rntK'tlnn.    rnrrPdhiuidlsuidrKstoflllk* 


jga  ■^l^gtfe'P 


4&Jh? 
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(iillon  t*t  Ittvlta  ef  Sieltrnt  wAn  mrUlmf  t»  m 
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Six   Ye&.rs'    R.ecord    of 

"ORANGEINE" 

(POWDERS) 

"Or»nK"iw"«cai;"l"a.liM«un  pr,->.;ripliu«."  Y.ll  Km '•  it  hitievcry  (imr," 
■nil,  unlike  the  >hiii|{ua,  <\.i-t  ii.>i  "kirk.  "  'I'hruuiih  in  drliciic  baUiice  iii  ikilt- 
fully  If  ln!lHlrtineiUfs»illBiulniiiLiviirJriiiirfigft,"0«ii|teim"  himlir  rjim 
■  ■      !i:VHv.diivill«<.nilt-.an.l.iwin-<p.Tlnlh*ii1thtor  ~ 

TrarhN  HeadMlua,  Cnldi,  Bowel  TraublM, 


B]iiwu»tlan  of  Body  and  Mind,  dnv^:*  Brain  FHiiuuT renin* 'fmin 

Htmue  rl.^biUl)' ..f  iiuTir.«w  i.ri.!iiMii..ii.  Hi  vn  jnn'Tnvrd  l.v  HAY  PEVER 
(l.rr'|Kir.l..iy  sikI  Ky.lrnHIul  lui»  i.(.«-i'd  t.i  ni'-HE  Hul,li»n>  !■«•  tlwl  thr>r  lan 
"«t»y  M  Ihmdc.  Ko  aajwIiBrc,''  it  ilny  i.ikir  '■(iian«inc    u  durcird.     in 

»'.  .5  Ill-all  I,.  '  '    '  ««m   n 

Cli>«-  L.  Bmlrtt  rittt,  Th«  OUAWGEIWE  CMCMICAL  CO..  Cklo&tfa. 
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LiTHIA 
WATER 

A  Powerful  Nerve  Tonic  &nd  Restor&tive. 

Does  It  Cont&in  Hypophosphites 

of  Lime  and  Soda? 

Hunter  McGulret  M.D.,  LL.D.,  ex-President  American  Medical  Astodatiffm 
and  of  the  Medical  Society  of  Virginia;  laic  President  and  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery, 
University  College  of  Medicine,  Richmond,  Vd.:  "It  has  never  failed  me  as  a  powerftil 
NERVE  TONIC  when  I  have  prescribed  as  snch.  I  sometimes  think  it  most  contain 
Hjrpophosphites  of  Lime  and  Soda.  It  acts  as  that  compound  does — as  a  tonic  and 
alterative.  I  know  from  its  constant  nse  personally  and  in  practice  that  the  restilts 
obtained  are  far  beyond  those  which  the  analysis  given  'would  warrant." 

Charles  G.  Hlli,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Nervous  and  Mental  Diseases,  BalHmor* 
Medical  College,  etc.:  "  In  many  forms  of  Nervous  Exhaustion,  accompanying  an  excess 
of  urates  and  phosphates,  it  is  invaluable." 

Volnminons  medical  testimony  mailed.  For  sale  by  the  general  dmg  and  mineral 
water  trade.  Hotel  at  Springs  Now  Open 
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GINSENG 


GINSENG  ii 

D.    BRAMPT,    Box 

GINSENG  g 

1)7.  \nK    BI\)iiEXG    <0., 

$3.00  ^-E 

!   ri.  %^  i:i,L-s.  iiin,-.s|,ri 

NEW  INI 


HG^LDMANUFtCTUmiaOL.  I 
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Tbe  Rerfew  of  Rcriewa-  ■  Ailvgrthing  Sectioo 


'*DE'I7  ON  APPROVAL 


Comfortable?    Well,  Rather! 

All  RAM8ET-ALTON  Morri,Ch.i,„„ 


the  acme  of  comfort,  capecially  o 
and  Den  chain. 


A  FEW  weeks  ago.  a  man  saitl  to  me  :  "  Scud  roe 
one  hundred  of  your  I'aneteta  Cigars.  I  want 
them  to  smoke  on  the  golf  linl^  and  out  of 

I  saw  hira  yesterda;  morning  on  a  train.     As  he  was 
cutting  oS  the  end  of  his  cigar,  he  turned  around  and 
saw  me, — smiled,   said    "  (.lood-moin- 
ing  ;"  and  added,  "  1  ove  you  an  apol- 
ogy.    This  is  one  of  jour  cigars,  and  is 
the  best  I  linow  (or  sl'e.idy  smolciug." 

My  reply  was  ;  "  It  you  will  give  me 
your  photograph,  and  say  that  over 
your  signature,  on  your  business  letter- 
head, you  will  place  me  under  everlast- 
ing obligations." 

Of  course,  he  declined  lo  do  so. 

This  man's  business  is  known  wher- 
ever civiliied  men  live  in  the  world, 
lie  is  rich, cultured,  and  traveled.  lie 
lives  in  a  beautiful  home,  has  horses, 
coachman,  and  gardeners. 

A  mutual  friend,  who  knows  him 
well,  tells  me  that  he  never  before  knew 
of  him  having  other  than  a  genuine  im- 
ported cigar  in  liis  house.  I  wish  I 
dared  print  his  name, — without  it  the 
story  may  sound  "fishy."  Il  is  true, 
nevertheless. 

I  find  that  most  of  my  customers  are 
men  who  have  been  paying  from  (8  to 
(ij  per  hundred  for  their  cigars,  and 
men  who  fan  afford  to  pay  these  prices 
and  would,  if  they  didn't  get  belter 
cigars  from  me  for  less  money. 

I'leasc  bear  in  mind  that  1  do  not  re- 
tail cigars,  nor  send  samples.  If  you 
will  come  to  my  factory,  1  shall  be  glad 
lo  have  you  smoke  all  you  will.  It  costs 
more  to  prepare  a  qu.iiier's  worth  of 
cigars  for  shipment  tlian  it  docs  to  tie 
up  one  hundre<l ;  but  [  do  sell  at  vholi- 
talc  prices  (and  there  if,  a  wide  margin 
between  wholesale  and  retail  prices  in 
cigars),  by  The  hundred,  the  entire- prod- 
uct of  my  factory  direct  to  (he  smoker. 

JWY  OFFER  IS; 
I  will,  upon  request,  send  to  ■ 
reader  of  the  Review  of  Reviews 
one  hundred  of  Shivers'  Panetela 
cigars,  express  prepaid,  on  ap- 
proval. Smoke  ten  of  them.  If 
you  don't  like  them,  return  the 
other  ninety  at  my  expense -no 
harm  done.  II  you  like  the  cigars, 
and  keep  them,  you  agree  to  re- 
mit $s  for  them  within  ten  days. 

Would  I  dare  lo  make  this  offer  if  I  did  not  know  the 
absolute  itulh  of  my  slatemenis?  Think  of  the  risk  I 
take  lomakeacuslomer  ;  one-tenth  of  mycigars— all  of 
them,  should  some  unworthy  take  advantage  of  me— 
and  expressage  both  ways.     Wouldn't  I  be  a  dolt  to 


Hov 
the  possible  i 


a  sm<iker  refuse  ic 


per 


ndred  is 


a  highe. 


hat); 
opay. 


In  ordering,  please  use  business 
close  business  card  ;  also  stale  whether  strong,  medium, 
or  mild  cigars  are  desired. 

Write  me  if  you  smoke.     Herbert  I'.  Shivers,  no6 
Filbert  Street,  riiiladelphia.  I'a. 
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CATALOGUE  OF  |o47  ROGERS.BROST 

Spoonst  Forks,  etc 

TbewclllnformMlparabBHrot  illver  iDilita  npaa  "|JJ2  ROGERS  BROS."  fooda,  uid  oan  b«  li 

toUke  DO  other.  Soma  dsklen  may  not  havaa  lull  Una,  and  try  to  convlacv  yon  that  wluttyo       

lanotmadaln  "1^1  ROBtRS  BROS."  good^nndogeratnbatUuta.  t>aQdtorour  NewCataJo^e*-U.4l^ 
wbleb  win  itiov  you  exactly  wbat  ii  mada  !□  this  reliable  brand.  Accept  nottiliiB  olKlmod  by  otbai* 
to  be  "Jiutaa  good."  Our  eutalOKu*  !■  beautiful ly  lUuBtraled  andelaarly  itstea  all  you  wlab  to  know 
about  "UUvrr  Ftata  that  Wtari." 

HBRIDSM  BHITA?(MIA  CO.,  MERinSM,  COMIX. 
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Spaulding  &  Co. 

PARIS  Goldsmiths    Silversmiths  Chicago 

.*  A.<  d.  iop,r.  j^ij^l    Jewelers  J"*^""  «""' "'  S""  ^ 

Importers  of 

Diamonds    Precious    Stones 
Watches  and  Art  Goods 

Rich  Jewelry  and   Silverware 

It  is  a  distinct  pleasure  to  purchase 
from    a   stock    so    varied    and    so 
full     of     appropriate     suggestions 
special  ami  nnistic  Correct  and  latest  forms 

designs  furnished  in  Fine  Stationery 

Our  "Suggestion   Hook"  mailed  on  applicalioii 

Spaulding    &    Co    Jackson    Blvd    Cor    State    St    Chicago 


THE  JUSTLY  ADMITTED  TITLE  TO  SUPREMACY 
so  long  held  by  the  Chickerinu  Piano  is  stronger  to-day  than  ever  before,  for 
the  present  output  of  our  house  is  finer  than  at  any  time  in  its  more  than  eighty- 
one  rears  of  existciKe. 

MANUFACTURED     SOLELY      BY 

CHICKERING   &'  SONS    -    Pianoforte   Makers 

FE?      786     TREMONT     STREET,     BOSTON,     MASS. 
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Tlie    Kna.be    Migiioii    Grand 
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New  Yorl* 


Will.    ICiifibo    ii.    Co. 
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OUT  O'  DOORS 

SUMMER  PLEASURES  are  essentially  out-of-door  ones.  M 
the  active  sports  make  the  bath  a  luxury ;  add  to  its  delights  by  using 
Hand  SAPOUO,  the  only  soap  which  lifts  a  bath  above  a  common- 
place cleansing  process^  makes  every  pore  respond,  and  energizes  the 
whole  body.  It  is  a  summer  necessity  to  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  who  would  be  daintily  clean.  Keeps  you  fresh  and  sweet  as  a  sea 
breeze;  prevents  sunburn  and  roughness.     Make  the  test  yourself. 


THE  PERFECT  PURITY  of-HAND  SaPOUO  makes  it  a  very 
desirable  toilet  article ;  it  contains  no  animal  fats,  but  is  made  from  the 
most  healthful  of  the  vegetable  oil^.     Its  use  is  a  fine  habit. 


Hand  SAPOLIO  is  related  to  Sapolio  only  because  it  is  made  by 
the  same  company,  but  it  is  delicate,  smooth,  dainty,  soothing,  and 
healing  to  the  most  tender  skin.     Don't  argue.  Don't  infer,  Try  it  I 


'I  PIANOS  


THE  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS  CO.,  13  Astor  Place,  New  Vork^ 
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The  Best  New  Books 


r.  Jack  London's 


JTEW  NOVELS 

The  Sea-Wolf 


is  far  and  away  the  strongest  bit  of  fiction  on  the  season's  lists  so  far ;  it  has  the  sting  of  salt  in  it. 
By  the  author  of  "  The  Call  of  the  Wild."  Illustrated.     Chtk.    $!.$» 


r.  F.  Marion  Crawford's 


Whosoever  Shall  Offend 


is  absorbingly  interesting  in  every  page.    A  story  fully  equal  to  the  best  of  his  pictures  of  Italian 
life  in  "  The  Heart  of  Rome,"  **  Saracinesca/*  etc.  Cloth,    fi.so 


Mr.  Robert  Herrlck's 


The  Common  Lot 


pictures  vividly  the  corroding  force  of  the  spirit  of  g^reed  and  graft,  yet  in  a  notably  inspiriting 
tone.     It  is  tonic  and  absorbing.     By  the  author  of  **  The  Real  World,"  etc.  Ooth,    $1.50 

'*  It  is  not  only  the  best  piece  of  work  Mr.  Herrick  has  yet  done,  but  it  is  safe  to  predict  that 
few,  if  any,  stronger  novels  will  be  found  in  our  American  fiction  of  the  year.  He  has  chosen  a 
vital  theme  .  .  .  and  he  has  developed  it  with  fine  earnestness." — Evening  Post^  Chicago. 


Mr.  Upton  Sinclair's 


Manassas 


'*  Well  constructed  and  glowing.     Its  battle  scenes  have  intense  realism  ;  its  political  emotions 
are  history  made  graphic.*' — Brooklyn  Eagle.  Ootk,    $1.50 


BELLES-LETTRES 


By  Lafcadio  Hearn 

J&p&n    An  Attempt  at  Intr&pretation 

Significant,  suggestive ;  the  fitting  crown 

of  his  life's  work.  $2.00  net  {postage  i$c.) 

By  Clifton  Johnson 

Highways  and  Byways  of  the 

South  Illustrated  from  photographs 

By  the  author  of,  and  uniform  with,  *'  New 
England  and  Its  Neighbors."  Cloth,  %2.Gonet 


By  Mra.  Roger  A.  Pryor 

Reminiscences  cf 
Peace  and  War 

A   delightful    volume  by   the  author  of 
•*  The  Mother  of  Washington." 

Illustrated.     $2.00  net  {postage  90r.) 

By  Hamilton  W.  Mable 

Baclcgrounds  of  Literature 

Illustrated  with  drawings  and  photographs 

of  scenery.         Cloth.     8tw,  in  box.     $2.00  mH 


FOB  THE  TOUNQEB  FOLK 

Mr.  Edwyn  Sandys* 

Sportsman  Joe  illustrated 

By  the  author  of  '*  Trapper  Jim."  Cloth.  $1.50 
By  Miss  Ceorglana  Coddard  King 

Comedies  and  Legends 
for  Marionettes 


By  8.  R.  Crookett 

Red  Cap  TaieS  illustrated  in  cotmn 

Stolen  from  the  Treasure  Chest  of  the  Wiz- 
ard of  the  North.   Cloth.  $2.00 fiet( postage  ide,} 


Illustrated 

Tells  bow  to  make  and  enjoy  a  puppet 
theater.  $1 . 50  net  (postage  lie.) 


By  E.  Nesbit 

The  Phoenix  and  the  Carpet 

By  the  author  of  "  The-Would-be-Goods.'* 

$1.50  net  (postage  lyj 


etc. 


Cloth. 


r.  Jacob  A.  Rlis's  Christmas  Story  Is  Thoro  B  Santa  Glaus? 

Charmingly  illustrated  and  decorated.         Cloth.     ^.1^  net  {postage  ^^ 


THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY,  PUB 


MfOM  miitl9»  tk€  Rmtlmg  of  If99f9»»  mkmt  lorWmg  to  a^oart/Mrt 
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for  Holiday  Gifts 


BIOQBABHT  ANI>  HISTORY 

A  NEW  VOLUME  OF  THE  STANDARD  WORK  ON  RECENT  U.  S.  HISTORY 

Mr.  James  Ford  Rhodes's  History  of  the  United  States 

Volume  v.,  1864-1866 

To  be  supplied  in  binding  uniform  with  the  earlier  volumes,  old  or  new  style. 

Clo/A,     Svo.     %2.^o  neH postage  2y.) 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  **  THE  HISTORY  OF  OUR  OWN  TIMES."  ETC. 

Mr.  Justin  McCarthy's  Autobiography       An  Irishman's  Story 

Mr.  McCarthy  is  one  of  the  most  graphic  and  engaging  of  modem  authors,  whose  work  as 
reporter  of,  and  leader  in,  the  House  of  Commons  has  given  him  an  intimate  connection  with 
many  leading  figures  in  English  life.  Illustrated,     Cloth,     $2.50  net  {postage  lye.) 

A  NEW  EDITION.  WITH  NEW  MATERIAL.  OF 

r.  James  Bryce's  The  Holy  Roman  Empire 

The  standard  work  in  its  field,  revised,  with  two  new  chapters  and  three  maps.     Uniform  with 


TAe  American  Commonwealth, 

Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale's 

Memories  of  a  Hundred  Years 

New  edition  in  one  volume,  with  three  ad- 
ditional chapters.  Cloth,  $3.00  net  {postage  ait*.) 


Ooth,     %i,  so  net  {postage  i ^c, ) 

The  Pathfinders  of  the  West 

By  Agnes  O.  Laut 

Author  of  •*  The  Lords  of  the  North." 

Cloth.    Illustrated,    %l. 00  net  {postage  2l(.) 


ART  AND  MUSIC 


Memorials  of 
Edward  Burne-Jones 

Illustrated  with  45  photogravures  and  other 
pictures.     Two  vois.    $6.00  net  {postage  extra) 

The  History  of 
Portrait  Miniatures 

By  George  C.  Williamson 

Two  vols.     Imp.  quarto,  on.  hand-made 
paper,  with  upwards  of  500  illnstrations. 

$55.00  net 


Revised,  Enlarged  Edition  of 

Grove's  Dictionary  of 
Music  and  Musicians 

In  Five  Illustrated  Volumes.  Vol.  I.  ready 

in  November,  Cloth,     $5  net 

Beethoven  and  His 
Forerunners 

By  Daniel  Gregory  Mason 

Author  of  "  From  Grieg  to  Brahms.**  editor 

of  '*  Masters  in  Music.  *  etc.    Cloth,    $2.00  net 


OF  SOCIAL  SIGNIFICANCE 


By  Hamilton  W.  Mable 

Parables  of  Life 

Holiday  Edition,  with  illustrations  by  W. 
Benda.     Cioth.    ^vo,    $2.00  net  {postage  IOC,) 

By  Edward  T.  Devlne 

Secreury  of  the  New  York  Charity  Organ- 
ization Society. 

The  Principles  of  Relief 

Cloth,     i2mo,     $2.00  net 


By  the  Rev.  Hugh  Black 

The  Practice  of  Self^Cuiture 

By  the  author  of  •*  Friendship."  **  Work." 
etc.  Cloth,     itmo,     $1.25  net 

By  Robert  Hunter 

formerly  Head  Worker  of  the  University  Set- 
tlement, New  York  City. 

Poverty 

A  study  of  the  Pauper.  Vagrant.  Sick,  and 
Struggling  Elements  in  our  large  cities. 

Cloth.     i2mo,     ^i. so  net 


USHERS,  66  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 
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Six  Sreat  Works  of  Beterence 

COMPLETE  IN  FOUR  VOLUMES,  THE 

ENCYCLOPEDIA  BIBLICA 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  T.  K.  CHEYNE,  D.D.,  and  I.  SUTHERLAND  BUCK,  LL.D.,  Assisted  by  many  Con. 

tributors  in  Great  Britain,  Europe,  and  America. 

Four  Volumes,     Cloth  ^  $20  net  ;  half -morocco^  Sjo  net. 

"  Whether  for  learner  or  expert,  there  is  no  dictionary  that  offers  such  an  immrnse  array  of  information." 

—Willis  Hatfiklu  Hazard,  in  TAe  Churchman. 


DICTIONARY  OF  PHILOSOPHY  AND  PSYGHOLOGY 


Written  by  many  hands  and  Edited  by  J*  MARK  BALDWIN,  LLJ).,  with  the  co6i>eration  of  an  Inter- 
national Hoard  of  Consulting  Editors.        Three  volumes.     SfJ  nfl ;   Volumes  /.  atij  11,^  Sio  net. 

The  Bibliographies  by  Dr.  RAND,  the  third  volume  of  the  full  set,  will  also  be  sold  separately  at  $5  mii, 
**  Entirely  indispensable  to  every  student  of  the  %\\\i}itc\."— A  merit  an  Journal  0/  Psychology. 


GYGLGPEDIA  OF  AHERIGAN  HORTICULTURE 


Edited  by  L.  H.  BAILEY,  assisted  by  WILHELM  MILLER  and  others.     2,000  pajres,  with  2,800  lllqs- 
trations  and  50  full-page  plates.  Four  volutnes,  cloth,  $20  net ;  haif-morocco,  'Sjanet, 

*' A  landmark  in  the  progress  of  American  horticulture." — AmericitM  Gardening. 


A  DICTIONARY  OF  ARGHITECTURE  AND  BUILDING 

By  RUSSELL  STURGIS,  Fellow  of  American  Inst,  of  Architecture.  Author  of  "  European  Architec- 
ture,'* etc.,  and  Many  Architects,  Painters,  Engineers,  and  other  Expert  Writers,  American  and 
Foreign.     With  Bibliographies,  and  over  1,500  illustrations. 

Three  volumes.     Cloth,  $t8  net ;  half-morocco,  Sjo  net. 

*'One  of  the  most  complete  and  important  works  in  the  language  devoted  to  this  department  of  art  and  industry."— 
Architects  and  Bunders'  Magasine. 


BRYAN'S  DICTIONARY  OF  PAINTERS  AND  ENGRAVERS 

A  new  edition  of  a  work  which  has  no  rival  for  completeness  and  trustworthiness.     Thoroughly  le- 
vised,  with  over  500  new  biographies  and  more  than  3,000  alterations  necessitated  by  modern  research. 

Five  volumes,  fully  illustrated .      Volumes  I,- VI,  now  ready.     Each  S6,oo  net. 


VOLUME  L  RBADY  THIS  MONTH 

DICTIONARY  OF  MUSIC  AND  HUSIGIAHS 

By  Sir  GEORGE  GROVE,  Revised  and  greatly  enlarged  Edition,  in  Five  Volumes.  Each  Tolame 
illustrated  with  a  photogravure  and  twenty-four  full-page  half-tone  plates,  besides  many  pictures  in 
the  text.  Volume  I,  will  be  issued  in  November,     Cloth,  8vo^  Sj-oo  net. 

Sold  by  subscription  only.    For  full  particulars  as  to  special  cash  or  installment  offers^  address 

The  Macmillan  Company,  "*  ILw^YSi"""' 
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Important  Illustrated  Books 

Mr.  MAURICE  HEWLETT'S  THE*  ROAD  IN  TUSCANY 

A  COMMENTARY,  by  the  Author  of  /'  The  Forest  Lovers,"  **  The  Queen's  Quair."  *'  Richard 
Yea  and  Nay,"  **  Little  Novels  of  Italy,"  etc. 

In  two  volumes.      With  over  200  Illustrations  by  Mr.  Joseph  Pennell.     Clothe  Cr.  8vo,  $6  net. 

Mr.  Hewlett,  who  is  a  great  traveler,  has  spent  a  considerable  portion  of  his  life  in  Italy,  and  his 
book  on  Tuscany  is  the  result  of  the  work  of  a  good  many  years  Picturesqueness  and  charm  of  descrip- 
tion of  the  most  attractive  portion  of  Italy  are  combined  with  rare  insight  and  a  wonderful  command  of 
Enj^iish  to  produce  one  of  the  most  enduring  of  recent  books  of  travel.  The  readers  of  Mr.  Hewlett's 
novel  will  fairly  revel  in  this  riot  of  color  and  charm  and  beauty  and  fragrance. 


THOMAS  NAST :  HIS  PERIOD  AND  HIS  PICTURES 

By  ALBERT  BIGELOW  PAINE. 

Fully  illustrated.     Cloth,  Svo,  Sj  net. 

Its  full  repioductions  of  the  celebrated  cartoons  which  led  General  Grant  to  speak  of  Nast  as  "the 
most  prominent  6gure  in  civil  life  to  come  out  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  "  make  it  a  rarely  entertaining 
biography,  and  also  a  startling  narrative  of  the  most  critical  time  in  national  history.  * 


Sir  WALTER  DESANT'S  LONDON  IN  THE  TIME  OF  THE  TUDORS 

The  third  volume  of  the  ''Survey  of  London,"  which  was  its  author's,  great  life-work.     It  is  uni- 
form with  *•  London  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  "  and  **  London  in  the  Time  of  the  Stuarts,"  and 

like  them,  superbly  illustrated. 

xii.  -^ 430 pp.,  4to,  dark  red  cloth,  Sy.jo  net, 

"Its  center  of  interest  is  Elizabethan  London,  one  of  the  most  fascinating  cities  the  world  has  ever 
known,  —  fascinating  itself  and  in  its  life.  .  .  .  No  better  introduction  could  be  desired  to  the  study 
of  its  history,  literature,  and  manners." — The  Academy,  London. 


rHE  Macmillan  Company* s  Christmas  Catalogue^  now  in  presSj 
will  be  mailed  to  any  addresSy  frecy  on  publication.  Besides 
fuller  information  about  the  books  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
pages^  it  includes  many  others  of  special  interest  and  value  as  gift 
booksy — for  example^  books  beautifully  illustrated  in  colors  by  Mr. 
Mempes  and  others ^  handsomely  bound  sets  of  standard  books y  and  a 
varied  list  of  miscellaneous  literature. 


The  Macmillan  Company, 


66    FIFTH   AVENUE, 
NEW    YORK. 
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Illustrated  Gift  Books- 1 904 


THE  LOVE  OF  AZALEA 

By  ONOTO  WATANNA 

Author  of 

"A  JapaneM  Nightingale/'  "  The  Heart  of  Hya- 
cinth," etc.  Illustrated  with  beautiful  colored  plate* 
by  a  Japanese  artist. 

8vo.    Illustrated.     Net  $2.00. 


NATURE  AND  CULTURE 

By  HAMILTON  W.  MABIE 


Author  of 


"  My  Study  Fire/*  *'  In  the  Forest  of  Arden/'  etc 
With  page  decorations.     Illustrated  with  24  full-page 
oauctions  of  nature  lAudies. 


repr* 


6vo.     Illustrated.     Net  $2.00. 


LFL'  GAL 

By  PAUL  LAURENCE  DUNBAR 


Author  of 

'Lyrics  of  Lowly  Life," 
"Cabin  and  Field,"  etc. 


With  illustrations  by  Mr. 
Miner  of  the  Hampton 
Institute  Camera  Qub,  and 
Marginal  Decorations. 

.Containing  Negro  dia- 
lect poems,  etc. 

6vo.    Illustrated.     Net 
$1.30. 


LOVE  FINDS  THE  WAY 

By  PAUL  LEICESTER  FORD 


THACKERAY 

IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES 

By  GEN.  JAMES  GRANT  WILSON 

Author  of  "  Life  of  General  Grant."  "  Bryant 
and  His  Travels,"  etc. 

Nearly  100  illustrations.  Letters,  portraits, 
drawings,  etc.      1 3  portraits  of  Thackeray. 

2  vols.,  8vo. 

[Regular  Edition       .     -     -Net  $10.00 

Japan  Paper  Edition  limited 

to  33  copies       -     -     -     -  Net  $20.00 


Author  of 

"Janice  Mereditk,'* 

"Wanted:  A  Match. 

maker,"  etc. 

With  full-page  OlustralioBs 

in  photogravure  by 

HARRISON  FISHER 

and  elaborate  decoratiom 

in  many  colors  by 

MARGARET 

ARMSTRONG 

A  Ccjonial  story   of  the 

'*  Janice  Meredith  "  type. 

6vo.  Illustrated.   $2M. 


OUR  FRIEND  THE  DOG 

By  MAURICE  MAETERUNOC 

Tim  it  the  first  work  of  Maeterlinck  having  il- 
lustrations, there  being  several  full-page  plates  and 
marginal  decorations. 

1 6mo.     Illustrated.     Net  $  1 .00. 


SCROGGINS 

By  JOHN  URI  LLOYD 

Author  of  *'  Stringtown  on  the  Pike."  etc. 

Numerous  illustrations  and  decorations  by 

REQNALD  BIRCH. 

8vo.     Illustrated.     $1.30. 


THE  NAUTICAL  LAYS  OF  A 
LANDSMAN 

By  WALLACE  IRWIN 

Clever  nonsense  jingles  with  the  amusing  drawings 
of  PETER  NEWELL. 

1 2mo.     Illustrated.     Net  $  1 .00. 


RAIDERLAND 

By  S.  R.  CROCKETT 

Author  of  '*  The  Lilac  Sunbonnet,"  etc. 
With  100  illustrations  by  JOSEPH  PENNELL. 

12mo.     Illustrated.    Net  $2.00. 


OUTLINES  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  ART 

By  DR.  WILUAM  LUBKE 

Edited,  minutely  revised,  largely  rewritten  and  brought  up  to  the  present  time  by  RUSSELL  STURGIS.  AM.. 
Ph.D..  F.  A.I.  A.    Fully  illustrated  with  130  half -tone  f^ates  and  660  line  cuU. 

2  vols..  6vo.     Net  $10.00 

Doddf  ]Mead  ^  Co«^  pubUshers,  ]Vew  \otk 
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^^ Nothing  better  of  its  kind  in  exis tented 

— New  York  Times. 

The  New 
International  Encyclopaedia 

Dr.  Daniel  C.  Oilman  (President  Carnegie  Institution,  late  President  Johns  Hopkins  University),  Editor- m-Chie£ 

Completed  May,  1904 
What  two  New  York  newspapers  say  regarding  this  monumental  work  : 

*The  completion  of  The  New  International  ENCVCLOPiEDiA  is  assuredly 
a  boon  to  all  writing  men  and  women,  to  all  educators — to  all  persons,  in  fact, 
who  have  constant  use  for  an  accurate  ready  reference  book  of  broad  scope. 

There  is  nothing  better  of  its  kind  in  existence/' — The  Times,  May  14. 

• 

*The  articles  are  succinct  but  satisfactory,  are  always  intelligently  writ- 
ten and  not  unintelligently  compiled,  as  was  the  way  in  some  of  our  older 
works  of  reference,  and  they  cover  an  unusually  large  variety  of  subjects. 
The  work  is  up-to-date  in  historical,  scientific  and  geographical  information." 
—  The  Herald,  May  7. 

The   Value  of  an   Encyclopaedia 

is  understood  by  every  intelligent  American.  Those  who  can  afford  only  a 
few  books  need  an  encyclopaedia  even  more  than  the  wealthy  man  with  a 
large  private  library.  The  most  competent  authorities — including  librarians, 
college  professors,  and  literary  critics — unite  in  pronouncing  The  New 
International  Encyclop.^dia  not  only  the  newest  but  also  the  most  com- 
plete, interesting,  convenient  and  satisfactory  encyclopaedia  in  the  English 

language. 

Let  us  demonstrate  this  lo  you  by  sending    you    our  80-page    book 
of  information  about  The  New  International,  containing  many  speci-     ,./ 
men  pages,  illustrations,  maps,  etc. 

Do   not   postpone   beginning   the   use   of  this    invaluable     y^^  ^^^ 

work.  .     CP  New  York: 

Whatever  your  work  in  life  may  be,  you  will  find  ,^vO^  out^^to  me."^ 
it  useful    every    day — beginning    NOW.       We   will      .-'^^    in«  th«  n«w  ihtmwa. 

''  '  r  *  »r  ''^^         TioiiAL   Enctolopjcdza  and 

arrange    for    easy    terms    of    payment    if  you     X^'  ^^^S^^Z:'^^  S^Si 

d;  .''aS^       matlon   regarding  price  and  eaay-paj- 

DODD,  MEAD  &  CO.,  Publishers,  ..>^^^  *v«.m 

372  Fifth  Avenue, 


NEW     YORK     CITY. 


/VMM  miitl9k  tk§  Ihwhm 


Tic  RcTiew  of  Rcrlcm— AilvBliii>«  Sectiaa 


An  Ideal  Christmas  Gift 


The 

Triumphs 

at 

Invention 
Discovery 

Exploration 


l! 


I  me  that 
Mr.  lies  has  done 
1  excellent  thing 
in  making  a  collec- 
tion of  short  and  popular 


the 


itific  a 


sof  li 


,  the  subject, 
and  has  shown  excellent 
judgment  in  the  selec- 
tion."— Simon  Newcomb, 
Pniidetit  IttttniatiBnat 
Clngnss  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
fncii.  St.  Louis. 


will  be  entered  on  Ihe  subscriptioi 
i  of  tiie  'Review  of  Reviews  for  two  years.  If  jou  like  the 
books,  you  pay  ;u  cents  a  momh  for  tuelve  months,  seading  coin  in  a  maihng  device  which  we 
provide.     If  you  don'i  like  Ihe  books,  returti  them  «illiin  ten  days,  and  the  order  will  be  cancelled. 


Brief  Synopsis -Continued 
The  De«c«il  of  nan:  tha  Argo-       Earthqaalwa  aad  Volcaaoci 
meat  In  Brief  |„  ,j„,  ,^g  „„,,  ^ouU  Ix  loiitl; 


E>Utnce  ihDw'i  ii  l,Etly°ihii  mm  J>  tisoV    VMJCHlc 'partrcki  *»  didiII; 

docendcd    horn    •    tiikd    ind   h.llj'  found  iin  ac«D  «<kii.    Vno.ini,  *.!.. 

lion,   "!™"y.   imiginiiJon   tnd   re-  L|,h,„(oj  idcMUIed  with  dec- 

"»"■"'  '"""»■  triclly 

The  AMrononlcal  Outlook  FrinWio  eipliim  ih.  ■cilon  of  ih. 

An  diinmomicil  lini  of  leni  iliii  '-.'Tiltn  pfcinl  "  J«t.    So(|bh  ligti- 


iumpH  of  CDOI.((,  iSftA.    The  hijH- 
Jcnner  and  Puteur 

po',    bu!  .a.  ll™"?™"™"  iliiii" 
.in.l[(-».     In  1796.  •.ciH.r.ltr  ..cd. 


Tbc  FIrM  Atlantic  Cable* 


■Kk'jJiaaMai^ 
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NEW  BOOKS 


Breaking  the  Wilderness 

Tlie  story  of  the  Conquest  of  the  far  West,  from  the  Wanderings  of  Cabeza  de 
Vaca  to  the  first  Descent  of  the  Colorado  by  Powell  and  the  Completion  of  the  Unioa 
Pacific  Railway*    "With  particular  account  of  the  exploits  of  trappers  and  traders 

By  FREDERICK  S.  DELLENBAUGH,  author  of  •*  The  Romance  of  the  Colorado  River,"  •'  North 
Americans  of  Yesterday,"  etc.     8vo.     Fully  illustrated.     Net^  $3>50.     (Carriage,  25  cents.) 

While  there  have  been  numerous  books  published  relatioc  to  various  parts  of  this  period,  yet  there  appestf*  to  be  no 
Horie  volume  which  presents  a  comprehensive  and  concise  view  of  the  whole.  It  is  intended  that  **  Breakinif  the  WilderDcaa  " 
■hall,  in  a  measure,  fill  this  place. 


The  United  States  J607-J904 

A  History  of  Three  Centuries  of  Promss  in  Popu- 
lation^ Industry,  Commerce,  and  Qviligation 

By  WILLIAM  ESTABROOK  CHANCELLOR 
and  FLETCHER  WILLIS  HEWES.  In  10 
parts  (each  complete  in  one  volume  and  sold  sep- 
arately). Part  I.  Colonization,  1607-1697. 
Now  ready,  8vo,  with  150  maps  and  diagrams 
(many  in  colors).     Net^  $3.50. 

The  record  of  the  settlement  of  the  twelve  English  col- 
onies of  the  seventeenth  century,  preceded  by  a  brief  review 
of  the  period  of  discovery  and  settlement. 


Narragansett  Bay 

Its  Hfatoric  and  Romantic  AssociatioM  and 

Setting 


By  EDGAR  MAYHEW  BACON,  antlior  of 
"  The  Hudson  River  from  Ocean  to  Source. **  etc 

Large  8vo,  with  50  drawings  by  the  author,  and 
numerous  photographs.     AV/,  $3.50.    (Canlage, 

25  cents.) 

Mr.  Bacon  presents  in  a  form  BunUar  to  hia  **  Htidna 
River  '*  another  volume  emphaaiainc  the  nniqae  bf 
ffreat  historic  interest,  and  the  legendary  cnum  of 
Island's  noble  bay. 


Ralph  Waldo  Emerson^  Poet  and  Thinker 

By  ELISABETH  LUTHER  GARY,  author  of  **  The  Rossettis/'  **  William  Morris,**  etc. 
8vo,  with  numerous  illustrations  in  photogravure.     Uniform  with  Miss  Cary*s  other  works.     AStf.  #5.501 

(By  mail.  ♦3.75.) 
Addressed  not  to  the  student  but  to  the  general  reader,  this  volume  shows  Emerson  as  he  looks  to  tho  j 
oeeding  his  own. 


Japanese  Lite 

In  Town  tod  Countty 

By  GEO.  W.  KNOX.  No.  2 
in  *'Our  Asiatic  Neighbors." 
i2mo.  Illustrated.  AV/,  $1.20. 
(By  mail,  $1.30.) 

Previously  Issued  : 

Indian  Life  in  Town  and 
Cotmtfy 


Swedish  Life 

In   Town  and  Cocmlry 

By  G.  VON  HEIDENSTAM. 
No.  12  in  **  Our  European 
Neighbors."  i2mo.  Illustrated. 
NeU  $1.20.     (By  mail,  $1.30.) 

Just  Issued  : 

Belgian  Life  in  Town 
and  Cottntry 


Marforie  Fkmkig 

The  Story  ol  Pet  lIuladB 

TOGETHKR  WITH  HBR  JoUKMALS 

AND  Her  Lxmas.    By  L. 
MacBEAN. 

To  which  is  added  : 

Mafjofie  Fleming: 

A  Story  op  Child-Lipb  Fltmr  Ykam 
Ago.  By  JOHN  BROWN.  M.D. 
With  nnmenmi  illnatmtkWB,  mdod- 
ing  A  frontispiece  in  color. 


Portraits  of  the  Seventeenth 

Century      Hktork  ana  Utoary 

By  C.  A.  SAINTE-BEUVE.  Translated  by  Kath- 
arine P.  Wormeley.  Two  parts.  8vo.  with  about 
30  illustrations.    Sold  separately,  each,  $2.50  net. 

These  Ifrilliant  essays  include  as  subjecu  many  of  the  most 
notable  persons  in  the  history  and  literature  of  France  of  the 
seventeenth  century. 


.The  Master's 
Violin 

By  MYRTLE  REED,  author  of  '*  Lavender  and 
Old  Lace,'*  etc.  i2mo.  Handsomely  boosd. 
Net^  $1.50.    (By  mail,  $x.6a.) 

"  A  rare  piece  of  work,  an  exqaiaite  Uccfaiy 
full  of  delicately  woven  fancy,  tendcmcas,  abkI 
captivating  love^ory.*'— JV««M»rA  Ad9erH*er, 


Send. for  Illuatrated 


PUTNAM 


NBW  YORK 
AMDMSHOOM 
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A  NEW  CHRISTY-RILEY  BOOK 

Out  to  Old  Aunt  Mary's 

By 

JAMES 

WHITCOMB 

RILEY 

With  over  forty 

Pictures  in 

Color 

By 
HOWARD 
.  CHANDLER 

{  CHRISTY 


An  uniform  volume 
with  the  famous 
Christy-Riley  book, 
"An  Old  Sweetheart 
of  Mine." 

This  19  the  fine  publica- 
tion of  (he  complete  ver- 
»ion  ofthe  fiivorite  poem, 
consiiting  of  twenty 
ver»e*,  of  which  feuneen 
have  never  before  been 
published.  Beautifully 
decorated  and  embel- 
liihed. 

OCTAVO,   CLOTH,    BOXED,   ta.OO    POSTPAID 
The  BOBB8-MERRILL  COMPANY,  Publishers,  INDIANAPOUI 
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Important  Autumn  Books 


THE  TRUE  HENRY  CLAY 

By  Joseph  m.  Rogers 

Is  the  most  recent  addition  to  the  "  True  Biographies"  which  have  won 
popuiarity  by  their  presentation  of  great  Americans  in  an  intimate  and  yet 
dignified  manner.  Mr.  Rogers,  formerly  editor  of  MrClure's  Magazine,  was 
born  and  reared  in  the  Clay  countr.',  and  had  access  to  Clay's  personal 
papers  in  the  possession  of  Clay's  family  and  friends.  His  book  is  notable 
for  its  wealth  of  anecdote  and  tor  its  portrayal  of  Clay  as  a  man.  The 
volume  contains  twenty-four  illustrations,  most  of  them  from  photographs 
made  especially  for  the  worlt. 

Illustrated.     i2mo.     Decorated  cloth,  $2.cx},  net; 
half  morocco,  $;.oo,  net.     Postage  extra. 

LOVE'S  LABOUR'5  LOST 

The  Variorum  edition  of  Shakespeare's  Plays,  by  Horace  Howard  Furness 

The  new  volume  in  this  most  scholarly  of  all  editions.  It  contains  the  voluminous  toot-notet, 
annotations,  and  comparisons  of  text  which  have  been  a  feature  of  the  other  thirteen  volumes  of  this 
monumental  work. 

Large  8vo.     Cloth.     Gilt  top.     $4.00,  net,  per  volume.     Postage  extra. 
Half  morocco,  gilt  tops,  f;.oo,  net,  per  volume.        Postage  extra. 

Modern  Industrial  Progress 

By  c.  h.  Cochrane 

Tells  of  the  making  of  sky-scrapers,  of  armor-plate,  of  the  great  guns,  etc. ;  of  the  discovery  and 
application  of  the  principles  ot  wireless  telegraphy,  etc.  Illustrated  with  reproductions  from 
accurate  photographs,  drawings,  etc. 

Over  400  il lustra tioiis.    i2mo.    Decorated  cloth.    $3.00,  net.    Postage  extra 
RECENT   FICTION   WHICH    HAS   WON   FAVOR 

TKe  CHalloners 

BY  E.  F.  BENSON,  author  of    "  Dodo" 

Olive  LatHam 

BY  E.  L.  VOYNICH,  author  of  "Jack  Raymond" 

Publishers  J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY  Philadelphia 
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The  New  Fiction 

KITTY  OF  THE  ROSES 

By  Ralph  Henry  Barbour 

A  charming  little  love-story  In  which  a  young;  architect 
and  the  mistress  of  a  rose-garden  are  the  two  figuTes. 
The  whole  story  breathes  summer  sunshine,  the  frag- 
rance of  flowers,  and  the  alluring  uncertainties  of  iove- 
making- 

lllutttiMd  In  colors  and  llnl  by  VON  Rapp. 
IlluiiratfJ.  Dtcoralrd  Covtr,  in  box,  $2.00 

By  the   Author  of  "PIGS   IN   CLOVER" 
•^'**^-'^^-^'**"*^'**  ■^      skill  and  dramatic  force. 

IlIu^LaUd.  Dtterattd  Clutk,  $1.50 

By  the   Author  of   "  DEGENERATION" 
A  dramatic  and  thoughtful- novel  by      ^.M ^^'W%  ^^     A    ^.T    A   ^I^T^*^ 
Max  NORDAU,  which  is  by  far  the      ^f\  f   1  K  C  V  /\  iNJ  f\.    I    I  C   . 
biggest  work  he  has  done    since  his      *    M.-^^ M.^.-^^ ^    &A  ^  ^    &  m  A  ^.X 
famous  study  in  sociology. 

By  S.  Weir  Mitchell 


^J^mV  i.VATnAf*1A  "Two  of  the  best  stories  by  the  author  of 
^^^•^^nl  VFCAXAAa.J.  AC«  "Hugh  Wynne."  The  first  Is  ■  study  In  con- 
temporary life  and  character ;  the  second,  one  of  the  most  cnarmlng  love  tales  Dr.  Mitchell  has 
written.      With  five  drawings  by  Wlnfield  S.  Lukens  and  a  frontispiece  portrait  of  the  author 


•Dtiar^ted,  $|.2S 

By  elu  Middleton 

TVBOUT 
These  stories  of  negro  life,  with  their  rollicking  humor  and  ingenious  situations,  drew'ut  letters 

* —  — .   _<  •■__    . l.,_  .,__ __^  running  through  a  popular  magazine.       They 

'     ind  others. 

Deiorated  ClotA,  $1.50 

By  Wilson  Barrett 


PoKetown  People 

heir  rollicking  humor  and  ingenlou-  -"--" —    ' ■  ■—— 

vhlle  they  were  runrilng  through  i 
olor  by  Verbeck  and  others. 

Deiorated  Cloth,  \ 

Never-Never  Land 

ture  by  the  author  of  "  The  Sign  of  the  Cross."     Mr.  Barrett's  story  has  in  it  the  most  dramatic 
situations  conceived  by  that  successful  and  brilliant  actor. 
Cloih,  $1.50 

^.r™  "o   Chronicles  o/  Don  Q. 

A  narrative  of  daring  and  intrigue.      The   central   figure  of  the   story  is  a   unique   blend    of 
sardonic  humor,  courtly  manners,  and  reckless  courage. 

Illtatrattd.  Daoraled  Chlk,  $1.50 

■R«  1  ci  n  Acc  ^  ■-  "-^  ^-  M*""™«*N 

X^\Jft9Al.A,^^93  A  book  of  epigrams,  by  the  author  of   "Crankisras,"  in 

an  entirely  new  vein.       f^tfly  full-page   drawings  and  many 
smaller  sketches  by  Tom  Fleming. 

$  1 .00.  »'<.  Putagt,  ttvtn  centi  extra 

PUBusHERs-J.  B.  UPP1NCOTT-; 
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Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.'s  New  Books 


Tk*  8n*k  Pnit 

An  AmlK^lv^Y  r>lit<si  by  NATHAN  HASKELL  DOLE 

$\v  .  cU'th.  jsiU  to)x.  fit  hA.t  cA'itf.  S3J0:  Itmp  seal,  S4.50 

Thi*  volume  inc'u%l<-»  the  choicest  examples  m  Eaglish  of 
itrerk  |*s»ciTy  li\»m  mjinv  sn^urv-esk  each  ix»et**  wx»rk  he'.RjC 
l*rrn\e\l  bv  a  b«.*vrj»ph-.oji*.  »lk.eich.  Note*»  tndicr«,  aud  a 
ii)«(ViAi  )n$i\vlvtci:^>n  air  a'.v>«  itw'uded.  so  ih^s  the  reader  un> 
atdrd  wui  tiu>l  cxrrv  »:u:«ie  to  411  ir.trr.;j:ent  ensn-raent  of  the 
»ub»*vt.  Vhi*  •*  the  ;■.:'.>*:  ar.^i  mo*:  rrprrsicatat.ve  selection 
\ei  mjide.  *;■.*<  *;'.i  i>e  i«*i:p.J.  o:  »:nrj: 
xa'ur  vw  the  vLji>s-r\s:Y>  a.*.*;  pr.vatf  '..- 
b:*:\ 


Dants  Md  DaigMtn 
•f  fk%  Frtick  CMrt 

u*  v;kk\:p;nv  trvv^ks 

A.'.:ho;  o:  "  l^Jir'i-^  jir:,*.  lU;-^>:<'r*  ot 
v".*  «  r.ji.  l^a** 

I ; ■  K-K rate*.*,    i .'  v '■    i ■ :':  '. •* Fv  9U0  r* : 
,  IV*>;  Jk^  e  :**'<:*.:* 

Mar.\    -pifTT*:  ft*    Sfrr.r.  r.c    ^s^rr* 
c^aMei  aS^s*.  il^f  t?ir^>»c  o:   K-ats.T  arJ 
<-\e«    iir,    •rt^.'nxe  u}x>«i   hrr    h-J^.^e-* 
!>,»  :*  a  trf>*;*^er.;  ot  a?  a::r»»:t  it 
tSrmc  tTvw.  a  .\i  •  V  «:«y>>-..'.: 


$|atpsts  •i 

BickMS*t  Ntwtis 

,v  A^.  <•>.-.  .^~  »».  ^  :«,■■■,' .  i.  *.- ?!  N  - 


ire  '*     s.-   .-*  .     N»  ■» 


W.  ■.  Tkacktray 

\V.:h  tew  Fx>rarhy.  TS  .jr-iriy.  a=i 
>pec-A-  Isirwxi-c:..::^  by 

TKOK   \V    r    TKENV 
o:  Cs'l-rr.^  a 

a:>i    I^R    ;    \'    HVNN>MAN 


■trris's  Pttfieal  Wtrta 

Edited  by  PROF.  PERCY  R.  COLWEtl- 

Svo..  clath.  gilt  top.  S2;  half  calf.  S3JO;  lisap  seal. 

Wi'.Iiam  M orris* »  career  extended  over  the  better  pan  of  the 
n:r.eteeath  centary*.  He  von  faae  i&  rr.ar:y  fields  of  work.  As 
A  poet,  he  ranks «.:h  Svinburrie  a::d  Rosseit:  asioe^  tbc  ckad 
ornaments  of  the  Vic:oriaa  era.  Tz\b  carefri!  asd  genuqi 
«<r'.tv::v^  o:   »rx»  vill  show  h:=i  At  £.:«  bess.  MZ.i  lead  to 

«~.den  Eis  CTcle  c:  A=erxaia  remSext, 
Aa  •iatrod-ct^':^  a-:-c«».  »-•  ^  hiU«)^ 
raphy  are  -.z^z'.z i^d. 


F;illy  :i;=*cra:fi 

Hal:  cal:.  (C:  ::;-. 

Aa  estire  r  se«  ed  ; .  ■  r  .■  : 
i;vxtaai>.T.  rrrfrs.:.=<  ai  a.** 


r<r  se: 
per  «; 
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B«MBtFM 
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THE  NATURE  LIBRARY 

TEN  SUPERB  VOLUMES. 
In  the  4,000  pages  of  these  books  there  are  300  tull-page  color-plates, 
450  half-tone  photographs,  and  i ,  joo  other  illustrations,  making  this  set  one 
of  the  richest  publications  pictorially  ever  issued.  As  most  of  these  pictures 
are  photographs  from  nature,  with  the  exact  colors  and  tones  of  the  living 
objects,  they  have  a  value  and  a  fidelity  unique  in  a  work  of  (his  kind.  The 
photographers  went  AmOtlg    thC    WiMs 

and  Secret  Places 

of  nature,  and  they  show  you  many  cu- 
rious things  never  before  presented  with 
"  true-to-life  "  accuracy. 


A  pUn  10  itiaLc  nature  study  fttcinacing  and  naciire 
books  absorbingly  interesdng  was  followed  by  the 
authors  of  this  beautiful  library,  and  the  result  is  an 
entirely  gratifying  success,  to  which  educators  as  well 
as  general  readers  warmly  testify. 

Every  one  is  interested  in  nature,  or  should  be.  If 
you  are  interested,  you  can  find  no  better  companion- 
ship than  these  books,  that  treat  so  mdmately  animals, 
flowers,  birds,  fishes,  moths,  butterflies,  insect*,  etc., 
and  impart  their  intbrmation  so  delightfully.  If  you 
are  not  interested  in  nature,  you  cannot  help  being 
interested  in  these  books,  and  they  will  wake  the 
imagination  you  have  allowed  to  sleep  and  restore 
you  to  the  joy  of  the  open. 


..TtMH  OFF  H£lt£  AHO  MAIL  TO  U8.-a£TTE»  DO  IT  TO-OAT. 


WE  SHOULD  LIKE  TO  SEND  YOU 

post-paid,  an  elaborate  ilescriptive  booklet  containing  sample 

color-pUtea.  blaclf-and -white  half.tones.  specimen  text-pages, 

etc.,  wiih  Cull  particulars  of  the  various  styles  of  binding, 

prices,  tenns,  elc. 

7>  atvi^  ^iiiile  lesi  in  the  mailt, 

please  write  very  plainly  your  name, 

spelled  ont 

Your  mail  address. 

with  street  and  number 

And  your 

City  and  State 

Then  tear  off  the  lower  portion  ai  this  page  and 

,  upon  receipt  of  which  we  will  send  you  a  complimentary  copy 

of  the  handsome  booklet  described  above.     Yon  will  enjoy  reading  it. 


J||lDQVBLEDAYPAGE«COl(f)T] 

~r  B  "PUBanymnLst-wwuaK-  |j  ly 


_      __  ITHEWOUI1& 

-INAMUCA-  ^PU-DMssanviiniui-'wwiQK-  11^    -WOWC- 
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How  Would  You  Like  to  Own 

an  ideal  library  containing  the  best  of  the  plays 
of  Shakespeare  and  Mollfre,  ihe  poems  of  Goethe, 
Chaucer  and  Longfellow,  the  stories  of  Damas 
and  Dickens,  the  essays  of  Emerson.  Schopen- 
hauer and  Macaulay,  the  humor  of  Aristophanes, 
Mark  Twain  and  Charles  Lamb— in  a  word,  a 
hbrary  containing  the  best  of  every  author  you 
ever  admired  or  wanted  lo  read  ? 

Charles  Dudley  Warner 

was  the  first  lo  bring  such  a  library  within  your 
reach  in  a  Superb  set  of  (orty-six  books.  It  is.  in 
truth,  the  World's  Bett  LItcrilNrc  and  the  largest 
private  libraries  cannot  equal  it  in  scope.  With 
it  you  need  never  again  be  ignorant  of  any  literary 


subject.     The 

Famous 
Warner  Library 

not  only  includes  masterpieces,  but  gives  critical 
essays  on    noted   authors  by  the  greatest  living 


ork  o(  300 

cdlton,  critic*,  and  acliaUr* 

tiini  the 
oer.phy, 

poetry,   humsr,  tr«»Bl,  Itcti 
Ken, -in  >  word,  all  the  1» 
literary  thought  of  aliily   c 

Qovernor  Yates,  of  lUiaois,  said: 

'•  The  distinpii shine  feature  of  the  Wamer  Library— 
and  the  one  which  places  il  above  all  other  libraries — 
is  found  in  the  critical  and  imerpretalive  essays,  which 
enable  us  to  know  and  understand  each  great  master 
as  he  was  known  and  understood  by  his  greatest  ex- 
ponent and  biographer." 

THE  PUBLIC  OPINION  CLVB 

Recognizing  the  value  of  this  unique  set  of  books, 
Putlit  Opinion  obtained  control  of  an  entire  edition. 
and  formed  a  Half  Pticfl  club  for  the  distributi 
of  sets  direct  to  readers— thus  saving  bookdea 
era'    profits — on  easy   monthlj'   payments. 
This  is  a  rare  opportunity  to  equip  your  hi 
with  the  finest  library  ever  gathered  togethi 
since  the  art  of  making  books  begi 

Cut  off  the  coupon  below  and  s« 
to  US  To-day  I     It  will  bring  full 
tiGulars    and   handsome  specimen 
pages  without  costtoyou  ;  alsoi 


WhB.t  Purchb.aer«  Sa.y 

S.  S.  McClure,  F.diiur  MiC/Kr.- 1  Magitt^. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO  PRESS 

NEW  BOOKS 


Religion  and  the  Higher  Life 


By  William  Rainey  Harper,  President  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

A  collection  of  addresses,  more  or  less  informal,  delivered  by  the  author  to  companies  of  young 
men  and  women.  The  topics  are  the  practical  questions  of  the  religious  life  that  the  youth  of  both 
sexes  are  all  compelled  to  consider  whether  they  will  or  not.  The  author  says  in  his  preface  :  **  I  have 
in  this  way  discharged,  in  a  measure,  a  responsibility  which  has  weighed  upon  me  more  heavily  than 
any  other  connected  with  the  office  which  I  have  been  called  to  administer.^'  Some  of  the  more  im- 
portant topics  are  as  follows  : 

Fellowship  and  Its  Obligations— Service.       I       Religious  Belief  among  College  Students. 
Our  Intellectual  Difficulties.  I       Bible  Study  and  the  Religious  Life. 

12mo,  cloth,  $1.26;  postpaid,  $1.40. 

For  publication  during  the  Jlrst  duya  of  November. 


Studies  in  General  Physiology 

By  Jacques  Loeb,  Professor  of  Physiology  in  the  University  of  California. 

These  volumes  contain  the  results  of  Professor  LoeVs  researches  in  the  general  problems  of 
life-phenomena,  embracing  the  author's  publications  in  journal  articles  and  monographs,  often  now 
inaccessible,  published  during  the  last  twenty  years.  The  two  volumes  constitute  the  only  complete 
and  orderly  account  of  the  author's  important  researches  in  this  field,  with  occasional  not-es  and 
revisions.  The  leading  topics  which  are  treated  are  animal  heliotropism  and  geotropism,  instinct 
and  will  in  animals,  heteromorphosis,  the  limits  of  divisibility  of  living  matter,  regeneration,  artificial 
parthenogenesis,  the  physiological  effects  of  ions,  the  effect  of  salt  solutions  on  the  muscles,  and  the 
transformation  and  regeneration  of  organs.  The  experiments  are  presented  in  a  way  that  is  perfectly 
intelligible  to  laymen,  although  the  researches  appeal  primarily  to  scientists. 

In  two  Parts  bound  separately. 
Part  I.,  430  pp..  Part  II.,  400  pp.,  royal  8vo,  oloth,  with  numerous  Illustrations. 

For  p^tblicatUyn  In  December.    Send  for  descriptive  circular. 
OF    INTEREST   TO    STUDENTS    AND   LIBRARIANS 


A  History  of  Matrimonial 
Institutions 

By  George  Elliott  Howard,  Professor  of 
History  in  the  University  of  Nebraska. 

The  OiUUjok  has  said  of  this  work :  **  This  is  the 
most  substantial  work  on  its  subject  yet  produced  in 
our  country.  Scholarly,  scientiflc,  thorough.  It  Is  an 
inductive  study  of  the  first  importance  to  every  stu- 
dent of  the  primary  social  question— the  question  of 
the  family." 

The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics  has  said: 
*"  In  the  three  volumes  of  this  monumental  work  the 
learned  author  has  provided  the  first  adequate  treat- 
ment of  the  history  of  human  marriage.  .  .  .  The 
volumes  bear  on  every  page  the  mark  of  wide  and 
painstaking  scholarship."  ' 

Three  volumes,  8vo,  art  buckram,  net,  $10.00 ;  postpaid, 
$ia72. 


The  Code  of  Hammurabi 
King  of  Babylonia   (22l^o^S!c.) 

Edited  by  Robert  Francis  Harper,  Pro- 
fessor of  the  Semitic  Languages  and  Litera- 
tures in  the  University  of  Chicago. 

The  World  To-day  has  said  of  this  work :  ''  From 
every  i>olnt  of  view,  the  Hammurabi  code  is  the  most 
interesting  find  which  has  been  made  in  western 
Asia  for  many  years,  and  the  excellent  edition  now 
available  will  be  welcomed  by  the  scholarly  public." 

The  Outlook  has  said:  ** Students  of  Assyrian 
owe  a  great  debt  to  Professor  Hari)er  for  this  learned 
and  carefully  edited  text  of  this  ancient  and  inter- 
estlng  code." 

Large  8vo,  grllt  top,  cloth,  net,  14.00 ;  postpaid,  $4.28. 


AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS,  OR  PROM 


THE    UNIVERSITY    OF    CHICAGO    PRESS 

CHICAGO  and  156  Fifth  Aveaue  NEW  YORK 
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A  Romance  o!  Boston  Town  in  the  Days  of  the  Great  Siege 

T  11  K 

MUST    liRII.LIANT    NOVEL    FROM    THE 

DWIQHT  TILTON 

AUTHOR  OF  THE  FAVORITE,  "MISS  PETTICOATS' 

PEN    OF 

% 

f 

Superbly 

The  cover 

Illustrated 
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PICTURES 

Constance 

by  new 
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eight  colors. 

In  paper. 
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original 
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paintings  by 

and 

CHARLES  H. 

STEPHENS, 

the  cllma 
of 

the  famous 

artist. 

bookmaki 

f 

ConiuiDcc  Drmlie,  Ihe  taeroinc  of  "  My  Lady  Liushler." 

f 

■A  ihriliing,  human  story  of  Boston  life  in  Revolutionary  days,  in  which  George  Washinglon,  Ji 

Warren.  Samuel  Ada 

US.  Paul  Revere,  John  Hancock,  and  olher  famous  men  f-ga 

e  naturally  and  Iruthfi 

For  sale  by  all 

tM>okMller»,  or  sent,  postpaid,  for  $1.50, 

by  the  publish 

C.  M.  CLARK  PUBLISHING  COMPANY  (inc.).  BOSTON,  MAI 
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wai  Mt  Kfooc  with 
iddir  cDundli  dk- 

Uled  I  d   and   bwm  wCR 

made  ii  evenU  ot  that 

period  icrchet  la  Femne  " 

(find  t  govenuncnti  aad 
Ihe  risi 

Tl  'pertonal  monoin 

wbkh  the  hinonrof  the 

world  *  and  favorites  have 

lold  th<  ilh  a  (ranltness  ud 

abandc  uc,  "After. ne  the 
deluge, 

So  I  died,  others  wctc 

confiic  ader  tbe  editorsUp 

of  Dr.  f  volumes  irf  these 

A  Few  Sets  at  Less  Than  Half  Price 
Special  |    French  Court 
Offer      I    Memoirs 

The  nndersigited  has  secured  a  few  sets  of  these  personal  French  Court  Memoirs  from  a 
limited  registered  de  Ltuc  edition,  bound  up  to  sell  at  tio.00  ■  volume.  Through  a  mistake  at 
ttw  bindery,  thejr  were  bound  in  American  Morocco  instead  of  French,  and  wQl  be  sold  to  the 
Artt  Inquirers  at  consideraUy  less  than  half  that  price,  upon  monthly  payments  if  preferred. 

A  booklet  describing  the  edition,  together  with  price  particulars,  will  be  seat  you  if  you 
tend  tbe  biqniry  slip  at  once. 


J.  B.  CHADBOURNB 


p«ryperad]aM«v«Bh«IUnBwavKKnnn, 
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Draft  MissTlusOpiMirhiiiity 


TheNewLibraiyof  fL 
Valuable  Knowledge  ^ 


Sumptuous 
Volumes 
Graphic 


Twenty-Flvt  ProOUUe 
Volumea  CoBtmlaloE 

I.  Til*  story  o*  tl"*  S*"* 

3.  The  Story  ot  tiM  Sotar  »r*t«a 
a.  tlio  Story  ol  the  BcllIiM* 

4.  The  Story  «l  the  Earth 
5. 


MStorroftboArtoi: 

M  Story  at  Mode 

10  Story  •<  BmKo 

le  Slory  ol  Photornvhy 

10  Story  of  Electricity  „ 

M  Story  of  Rapid  Trault 

w  Story  of  tko  Mlad 


Something  New  f!.,'??'"??? 

You  can  get  this  magniQcent  Libraiy — 25  vol- 
umes, by  the  greatest  authorities,  at  so  sm^  a  part  of 
its  real  value  that  you  cannot  afford  to  be  without  it. 
The  books  reveal,  in  a  most  entertaining^  story 
style,  the  hidden  mysteries,  the  wonders  and  the 
romance  in  the  world  around  you ;  they  give  you  the 
marvelous  record  of  Man's  conquest  over  Nature  and 
his  progress.  When  we  tell  you  your  favorite  novel 
will  be  dull  by  comparison  and  that  great  scientists 
and  leading  fiction  writers  alike  acknowledge  this 
library  superior  to  any  other  in  entertainment  and  in- 
struction, we  are  giving  you  only  a  faint  idea  of  its 
value  and  importance. 

A  Dew  warld  of  Itoawledse  la  thi 


—  mrWHt  to  a^Mrtlitn 
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THE  PLAY  AND  THE  PUBLIC 


By  CL  YDE  FITCH 


Mr.  Fitch  (author  of  *'The  Climbers  **  and  **  Lover's  Lane"),  America's 
foremost  playwright,  is  a  man  of  splendid  ideas,  wide  knowledge  and  strong 
convictions.  No  person  is  better  qualified  to  estimate  the  leading  dramatists 
and  to  state  the  strength  and  the  weakness  of  modem  plays.  When  he  speaks 
upon  such  topics  he  commands  attention  and  consideration.  His  remarkable 
essay  appears  in 


THE 


NOVEMBER 


J^ART 


NUMBER  A  MACA 

ZINE 


OF 
CLEVERNESS 


Now 
On  Sale 


The  usual  complete  novel,  seventeen  short  stories,  a  complement  of 
poems  and  a  wealth  of  wit  make  up  the  contents. 


DECEMBER  number  will  contain 

Clavering  and  His  Daughter 

A  NOVEL  OF  WASHINGTON  LIFE  FROM  THE  INSIDE 

By  FOXCROFT  DAVIS 

TtkG   svirprlse   and    8eneia.tlon    of  ttie   year   In    fiction 


2B  Cmnis  a  Copy         $2mBO  a  Year 


SUBSCRIBE  NOW  FOR  1 906,  AND  YOU  WILL  RECEIVE  THE  NOVEMBER  AND 

1904,  NUMBERS  FREE 


^yjM'j(.\\;\'j(i 


Send  yior    Free    Sample    Copy 


THE  SMART  SET, 


452  nfth  Avenue,  New  York 


Pl9a99  wfntlim  tlu  Rwhm  e/  RwhwM  wken  wrttln^  to  attotrtlnn 
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inC  KCVkW  Of  IvCVltwB     JUVCfUHIlC^  OCCfiPll 


John  T^^namakeh. 

Bboadtcax  Fourth  Avenub 

NINTH  If  TENTH  STREETS. 

Oct.  14,  1904* 

To  the  Public:-. 

The  latest  edition  of  The  Century  Dictionary  &  Cyclo- 
pedia &  At  las  9  which  is  now  coming  from  the  DeVinne  Press »  com- 
pletes our  arrangement  with  the  publishers  under  which  we  have 
been  able  to  sell  this  great  work  at  half-price. 

As  soon  as  this  edition  is  exhausted  our  half-price 
offer  will  no  longer  be  in  force,  and  the  distribution  will  be  * 
resumed  by  the  publishers. 

This  notice  is  now  going  to  all  with  whom  we  have  had 
correspondence  about  The  Century,  and,  as  a  result,  the  sets  ar« 
being  taken  rapidly. 

This  important  question  confronts  you  and  demands  im- 
mediate attention: 

Shall  I  secure  The  Century  now,  save  half  the  puhlish- 
ers'  price,  have  the  use  of  the  complete  work  while  making  small 
monthly,  payments;  or,  later,  pay  double  the  Wanamaker  price 
and  continue  to  get  along  without  this  great  help  in  the 
meantime. 

Don't--if  money  and  advancement  mean  anything  to  you-- 
dismiss  this  question  with  the  idea  that  you  will  purchase  as 
conveniently  after  while.   The  publishers  believe  the  work  Is 
now  so  well  established  as  The  Great  American  Work  of  Reference 
that  people  must  have  it  and  will  readily  pay  the  regular 
price.   There  will,  therefore,  be  no  "after  while"  so  far 
as  the  Wansjnaker  half-price,  .  little-payment  sale  is  con- 
cerned.  Consider  the  question  while  the  half-price 
prevails.      Respectfully, 


^ffm^Mj^ 


XT  YOV    DOUBT  The  Coitanr's  dlreet,  inrMttad  TtlM  to  you  write  mr 
iod  addraw  into  tb«  eorner  coupon,  OMlgnaUng  (by  nomber)  that  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing proftisehr  Ulastnited  bookleti  which  most  Interests  yon.    Mali  the  coopon  and     a       ^_ ^  _.^ 

tiM  booklet  wilfbe  sent  tn%.    Toor  request  will  in  no  way  oUlgate  yon  either  to    ^^^pedia  *  AOae,  and 
purchase  or  to  inquire  ftirtber : 

No.  1— The  Business  Han.  No.  4— The  Physician. 

No.  II— The  Lawyer.  No.  fr— The  Teacher. 

No.  8— The  Clergyman.  No.  0— The  Technical  Worker. 

Now  7— Hie  General  Worker. 


IMPORTANTgT-Eaeh  booklet  contains  a  beautlAiny  Ulnstrated 
I  OB  the  Tatue  of  The  Century  to  Hie  Woman  and  In  TTie  Home. 


should,  therefbfe,Bsleet  the  booklet  most  likely  to  teteieat 
)  ottMT  Bsobor  or  tho  ftmlly. 


rttlsj^  to  SMfM/f/MTt 
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Books   Worth 

For  Fifty 

Popular,  brief,  but  crisp  and  complete  hand-books,  for  busy  people, 
subject.  There  is  reliable  Information  In  all  of  them,  and  good 
will  be  found  indispensable.  No  one  who  wishes  to  be  well  iDformed 
handy  pocket  size— 6i4>{  Ins.— well  printed  on  good  paper,  and  huid- 


ETIQUETTE  Sqccobb  in  lift 
r  AoNBt  H.  MoKTOH  nj"'*\''Ip';i' 
is  work  will  prevent  sucu'blunde™, 
xik  for  evRrylKHiy,  (or  the  select  Bct> 


LETTER  WBITIHO  Moit  i>er«n»  dUltke 
Bx  A0N<eH.M0RTO.  M^-rlrl „.!«... so 
Bn>-  jUBl  the  rlKht  IliLitR.  This  admirable  bnok 


varletT    of  HinrrH,    "nd   nlphalwtlciilly 
rnngHl  accordliiK  Ui  the  Heiitlmeiit.     It  i 

pettier  with  manv  rare  blta  nf  prose  and  vi 
not  usually  found. 


stnnrn  there  Is  many  u  Bmile  mixed  with  the 
inornl.  This  volume  Is  full  of  quaint  plecex  of 
obftuary  fancy,  with  a  loach  o(  the  Brewsome 
here  and  there  for  a  rellnh.  It  la  the  maBtcare- 
tully  made  collection  of  the  kind. 

PROVERBS  The  KenlUB,    wit,    and 

By  Jobs  H,  Bscht«l  ^^^^f^J  ."/fj^p^;! 
erbs,  and  the  condenaed  wisdom  of  all  ^en 
and  all  nations  Is  embodied  In  them.  Tills 
volume  contains  b  repress nlatlve  collLi:tlon  of 
prover be,  old  and  new.  and  the  Indexes,  topical 
and  alphabetical,  enable  one  to  And  readily 
Just  what  lie  requires. 

THINGS    WORTH    lllaaneMvt»«i'«i  mj 
KNOWING  Sn^^r^t*n/  Xtlet" 

By  John  H.  Bechtbl  ,^\  matter.  It  Is  quite 
another  thinH  to  Ret  together  a  vaft  nccuniu- 
latlon  of  valuable  material  on  all  conceivable 
BUbJecU.  Here  la  Information  tor  everybody, 
whether  It  pertains  tu  health, bouBchDlil.  buHl- 
neuB.  atTairs  of  stale,  forelan  conntrleB,  or  the 
planets,  all  conveniently  Indexed. 


■    Ity  to    reap 


By  Willi  AJ 

them?    No  need  to  Blve  — .-  , 

learn  the  art  from  tills  Utile  book.    It  will  ti 
yon  bow  to  do  It;  not  only  that,  but  by  eiai 


,  .     Wby   nnl  aTold 

i;    Any  one  with  the  ileelre  for  «elr4l»- 

ementean.  No  necessity  for  atadytngnilM 

elorlc  orKrammar  when  this  book  can  \» 

It  teaches  both  without  the  itndy  of 


faulty  pronnnclaUonT 
arly  showH  a  laik  of  enltan. 
ntalns  over  bJXO  words  ao 
■  are  apt  la  trip.    Tbey  are 


r,  and  according  ti 


py  of  this  hook.  It  Ib  de 
LTt  the  wants  ot  the  busy 
r,  the  thoughtful  clergy  mi 
de-awake  Bi:haDl  boy  or  gli 


iry  ahoald  liana 
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AFTER-DINNER    The  dinner  lt»l(  may  be 
CTflDf17G  ever   ao    good,   and    yrt 

(icciiKlon  of  this  kind  asa  good  story  weU  told. 
Here  are  hundreds  of  them,  short  and  pithy. 


DEBATING  There  Is  DO  Bnatar 

By  William  PiTTBNOER  J^^er  of  ■'kfTl  f  I 
debate.  Here  are  directions tororganlllngde- 
bating  societlea,  and  suKKeetlonB  for  all  «lw 
desire  to  discuas  qaestlons  In  public.  Alio  a 
Hat  of  over  anquestlous  for  debate. with  arfS- 
mentsbothalBrmative  and  negatlva. 

COHONDRUHS    Connmlnuns  are  IntallMi- 

UyDEAHRlVBKg    tual  exercise*  which Jhaip. 

en  our  wits  and  lead  OS  la 

Bnite  amusement  and  pleasure  to  as  Svenliii 
company.  This  book  contains  an  raoelleat 
collection  of  over  a  tbiiinunii  nf  ihs  i>tad 
brightest,  and  mosi 


which  I 


B  added  many  biblical,  poetical. 


and  French  conn ndru 

MYTHOLOGY 

By  JOHK  H.  Bechtbl 
account  of  the    time   occupied. 
remedies  that  dllHl-ul(y,  becanite  m  iv  c 
fouiiil  at  a  slaiiCB  Jnst  what  Is  wanteid. 

I'ompreheneTve,  cor '--'     -  -' 

InU'resting. 


convenient,  cwndenBod.  uri 


Our  80-pafre  Catalogue  is  sent  with  evfliy  order,  or  will 
mentioned  are  for  sale  at  all  bookstores,  or  will  ta 

'She  Perm  Vubti^hin^  Company 


Km—  mMtlOK  tin  Hnt 


IB  mrltlug  to  atfwK/MT* 
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tKe    Hacving 


Ceni^  E<ich 


Each  Is  a  modem,  carefully  prepu^d,  and  expert  treatment  of  Its 
InformatlOD  in  many.  Every  book  In  the  series  Is  readable.  Some 
can  afford  to  be  without  them.  They  average  200  pa^s,  are  of  a 
8omely_  bound  In  green  cloth,  with  a  heavy  paper  wrapper  to  match 


FIBST  AID  TO  THE  INJURED  Uvea  ou 
ByP.J.W*«wiCK  Udmurt 

rafferinff  prerentwi  by  k  pemuil  of  the  con" 
t™ia  oftliis  wHrlt.  Wh»t  to  do  In  all  kinda 
or  mccldenlB.  as  welluln  the  Sret  Btages  of  111- 
nHu.  with  ■.  hrlKf  Bnd  Blmpleitatementur  the 
conatltate  the  chief  fuaCnree. 


NURSING  No  honaaliold  ,iB 

Bj-S.v.boiniaLbvw  ™^V^" 

pears  when  no  provlalon  lina  beeo  mi 
Mot  every  one  ean  hare  &  prnf»"lnr 
butDooneneed  be  without  Ih 
The  fnlleat  p&rtlcalan  are  gli 
Of  the  iilclE.  not  onlv  In  the  aln 
the  more  scrlaoa  allD 

DANCING 


>.on.,H 
.Inable  work! 

, for  thBc»r« 

alniple,  bat  also  In 

ifllt%. 


WlLSOB     •*"«=t3' 


nlDKwlt^  UieflrHt 
e  aqnare  and 


CIVICS:  Contalna  conctae 

What  Every  Citizen  "^tgTon  t!foh  ^5: 

Should  Know  ics  as  the  Mnnrne 


By  Geo  no  I  Lewis 
Jnn  Treallea.  ai 
:r>[HHbeasCor 
■  Hot.  am-  • 
[  BUbJec 


lally 


HYPNOTISM  There  Ib  no 

ByEDWAR.,H.Ei.i.».«,B.A.M.  K°™,^P„"j 
entertainment  than  hypnotic  eihlbltloiia.  and 
every  one  would  like  to  know  how  to  hypnotise. 
By  (ollowlna  the  simple  and  conciae  Inatnic. 

tlons  In  thl- ■-- 

wllh  a  llltli 


•e  thla  1 


Sractlce,  readily  iKam  how  to  Bi- 
que  and  Btrange  power. 


WHIST  Twenty-third  edition,    "Ac 

By  CAVBNDiaH  cordlnBtoCavendlah-lanow 
BlmnstaB  familiar  an  eipreil- 
■ton  aa-'accordlnKMHoyle."  No  whist  player, 
whether  a  novice  or  an  expert, can  afford  to  be 
wtthotit  the  aid  and  sapport  of  CavendiBh. 

OBAPHOLOOY  Do  yoa  knew  that 
ByC-My^OKDHowAHP  -^J'-J  f- wHI. 
fDmlah  a  complete  reonrd  o(  yonr  character? 
Anyone  wbn  anderstsniia  Rrapholosy  cnn  tell 
by  Bimply  eiamtnina  your  handwrltlna  Junt 
wW  kind  of  person  yoQ  are.  Thle  bool  will 
enable  you  to  become  a  master  o(  tills  moat 
fascinating  art. 


arise   (ri 


LAW,  AND  HOW  TO  KEEP  Moatlsgal 

OUTOPIT  JIIE?" 

By  Paschal  H.  Cchhiinb,  Esq.    i|fj^„^„  „. 

the  minor  points  of  law.  Thla  book  fnmiihKa 
to  the  bnay  man  and  woman  information  on 
iust  such  points  as  are  likely  to  arise  In  every- 
day affaira.  and  thus  foreatalla  them  agalost 
msDtal  worry  and  flnanclal  loss. 

What  shall  we  do 

>  amuse  ourselves 

and  onr  (rlenda7" 

Is  a  question  (reqnently  propoandeil.   Thla 

'-•-  — '-- ne  moBt  happily  anawent  this 


vompleCe  volomt 
pnislInK  qaesll 
collection  of  all  I 


isppiiy  a 
»ofgi°meafor 


and  Instmction. 

ELECTRICITY  An   InteresUng  and 

By  Qeoros  L.  FdwLKu  thoronBlily  reliable 
presentHtion  of  the 
aubject  for  the  amatear  or  skilled  electrician. 
If  you  wlah  to  Inatall  an  electric  dmr-bell.  rnn- 
atructatelephone.wlreaho 
the  wnrkinga  of  a  dynamo, 
fumlBh  the  required  Inform 
book  of  ineatlmable  valne  tt 


>r  f  ally  ai 


e"wlli  be^abJto* 
iurately,    Illmtra 

Every    woman 


FLOWERS :  How 
to  Grow  Them      "^57"-  "";:|i"",h™" 

lyirlven  In  this  volume  no  one  need  fail.  It 
treats  mainly  of  Indoor  plants  and  flowers, 
tlinse  for  window  gardenlnx,  all  about  their 
solectloii,  care,  light,  atr.  warralb,  eto. 


By  EiJ,w STAKTOK  f^wid^ri\rtton''> of  all 
the  welt-known  tricks  with  coins,  haudker- 
chlefa,  hatSj  onrda,  flowera,  eto..  toother  with 


few  reqolre  apparatus. 


t  prevIoiiBly  produced. 
■  performed,  — '  *"' 

:ilDatral«d, 


-_  choose,  you  will  find  these  and  many 

other  vital  qneations  solved  In  thtt  book  by  ths 
science  of  aatrology. 


be  mailed  to  any  address  for  the  asking.    The  books 
sent  to  any  part  of  the  world  upon  receipt  of  price 

929  ^rch  Street  Thiladetphia 

nmm  mKiUoH  tin  Knitm  0/  Ktiiltw  atn  mritimi  U  a^r-" 
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The  Library  or  Eloquence 

fr.ee  on  approval 

IN    NINE    LARGE    VOLUMES 

Edited  by  "Phineas  Garrett 


I  3,600  wkctioni  from  the  leadii^  Engliih  lad  Amcrian  writen. 

(0/100  {ugcs  of  the  bcil  thoughts  of  the  -vfxXd't  erutot  nuniU. 

One  of  the  nual  catertaiiung,  initructivc,  and  utcfol  collectioni  of  good  litcntuM  r 


•  BmiJU  An 


This  ii  ■  collection  of  literature  for  the  general  reader — oot  iDcreTy 
good  literature,  but  what  the  world  has  agreed  to  call  the  keit. 
Almost  every  page  is  from  a  master.  L'owper,  ShakeipeaiE. 
Tennfson,  Longfellow,  I^nell.  Holmes,  among  poets  ;   Kiogslejr, 

Chalmen,  Hay,   Disraeli,  among  essayists  ;    Lytton,  Hugo.  Bayard   Taylor.   Lover,   Dickens.  Irring. 

unoDg  writers  of  fiction — these  are  but  a  few  of  the  names  represented.     In  fact,  scarcely  a  writer  you 

erer  heard  of  hut  appears  here  at  his  best. 

Not  only  are  the  great  orators,  such  as  Cicero,  Burke,  Grattan, 
Kmmett,  Webster.  Clay,  and  Choate  presented  here  in  a  way  to 
make  them  readily  enjoyed  and  studied,  but  the  nuny  eloquent 
pages  trooi  famed  Novelists  and  Poets.  Preachers,  Humorists  and 

Dramatists  are  here.     And  with  them  are  scores  of  those  ballads  and  fugitive  bits  of  prose  from  «mten 

let*  known,  but  worthily  cherished  for  their  stirrfng  appeal  to  our  sympathies,  our  laughter,  and  our  tears. 
The  selections  are  adapted  either  to  the  fireside  or  for  public  reading. 
The  value  of  the  books  is  beyond  questknl.  Isn't  there  amusement, 
profit,  education,  in  such  volumes  ?  Where  could  one  find  a  better 
investment  for  himself,  his  children — his  children's  children  ? 


Th*  Volma  «/'  th*  Sh 


The  price  of  the  single  volumes  is  $3.00.  but  for  a  limited  time 

ti^ume*  for  tis.oo.     These  will  be  sent  for  examination,  prepaid, 

as  represented.  01 


we  are  offering  the  full  5 


Fau  Inspection  Coupon 

nU  Ptmm  PtMMimr  Cmmftnf 
PkiUJtlfiia 
Plnaa  Knil  me,  tnnipDTUTion  prcTHid.  f 
euiBlaatioo,  a  [oil  let  of  THE  LIBRARY  C 
ELOQUENCE,  nine  volumci.   [o   be  miinl< 

3lhlr  JdMflllmedlft 
"lil  fully  [^'«' 


If  Iha  Imolu  SI 


be  letunud 
H  the  books  are  retained,  it  is 
simply  necessary  to  let  us  know,  and  they  can  be  paid 
for  all  at  one  time,  or  by  making  monthly  payments 
of  $1.00  each. 


The  Penn     

T>     U1-    U-  929  Arch  St 

Publishing  p^aaOelfhU 

Company  ""^^^ 
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New  Books  for  Youn^  People 

SooXLj  Uhat  Are  XOorth  "While 


The  best  stories  by  the  most  popular  writers.  They  are 
not  only  told  In  an  Interesting  and  charming  manner, 
but  most  of  them  contain  something:  in  the  way  of 
Information  or  instruction,  and  all  are  of  a  good  moral 
tone.    Beautifully  Illustrated  and  handsomely  bound 

Stories  for  Girls 


IN  DOUBLET  AND   HOSE    J'"   (ainily  favor 
„    ,  „  „  the    claims    of 

By  LcCT  Foster  Madison         Mrit  of  Scotland 


tlie  heroint'H  parents  the  queen  )iecome«  displ 
and  as  n  piini aliment  orderx  the  ^rl  Xa  attend  her  nt 
court.  Her  adTeiitnres  there,  and  the  incidents 
which  lead  to  her  couQnement  in  the  Tower  of 
Iionduu,  form  a  most  intereottng  narrative. 

Betty  and  the 

BETTY  WALES,  FRESHMAN  ""'■'{f  J^KJli? 

„    ,,  TTT  KelalltheKood 

By  Marqabet  Wabdk  ^nd  all  thefnn 

poHHible  out.  of 
their  (reHhman  year  at  college.  The  Braduate  who 
T^ads  the  story  will  wish  Hhe  were  1>ack  anions  Ihein, 
and  the  oue  who  Is  koIdk  to  college  will  flndlierselt 
eager  to  be  with  sucn  as  Betty  and  her  friends. 


.Mi  "The 


THE  WHIRLIGIG      whiriiKi 

By  EvELVN  Ratuon'd  she  is  so  apt  to  be 
hlown  about  by  her 
emotions.  It  in  not  until  she  goes  to  live  with  an 
old  aunt  anil  uncle,  and  is  thrown  upon  her  own 
resources,  that  she  deve!o|)s  n  Ht«idier  and  stronger 
character,  i^lii!  is  a  very  natural,  lovable  girl,  and 
the  story  cuiln  all  luo  soon. 

Her  secret   is  a  ca- 

HER   SECRET  r<oil»  one  that  yields 

By  Makv  A.  DEHlaoN  the    heroine    both 

pleasure    and    pain, 

yet  in  Hpit«  of  great  iliflleulties,  she  keeps  it  well 

and  honorably,  anil  is  at  last  richly  rewarded.    The 

story  moves  tnrough  quiet  scenes,  but  with  •  charm 

and  grace  and  untiring  interest. 


Historicatl  Stories  for  Boys 


Astory  of  tin.  

THE  EVE  OF  WAR  ■  ^-y-  i-"*  't'"";  the 

^    -r,,  -^         ^  Civil  War,  when  every 

By  W.  Bert  Foster  hour    made   history. 

The  hero  learns  of  the 

Elan  tfl  asMLs-siiiatc  President  Lincoln  on  the  way  to 
Is  inauguration,  and  is  sent  by  the  United  Slates 
Government  officials  to  Philadelphia  to  warn  the 
President-elect.  His  mission  is  accomplished,  and 
largely  as  a  result  of  bis  services  the  plot  couies  to 
uauigbt. 


There  la  a 
ing    of 


WITH  PURITAN  AND  PEQUOT  «w, 

By  William  MirRRAvGRATDON  martial 

spirit  and 
a  spice  of  bold  enterprise  In  this  stirring  story  of 
Colonial  times  that  must  appeal  to  every  healthy 
mind.  It  Is  the  lieni's  rare  good  fortune  to  have  for 
his  friends  in  his  thrilliug  experiences  Roger  Wil- 
liams and  Captain  Miles  Staudish. 


Adventure  Stories  for  Boys 


WINNING  HIS  WAY  story    of    a 

TO  WEST  POINT  [""^-JR  ^^^^^ 

By  Capt.  Paol  a  Malone,  U.S.A.  pines  after  the 
tranftfer  of  the 
islands  to  the  United  States.  The  scenes  are  those 
of  camp  and  Jungle,  skirmish  and  liattle.  As  a 
result  of  his  bravery  and  service  the  hero  wins  an 
appointment  to  West  Point,  where  he  is  soon  to 


Most  trays  would  con- 
FINDING  A  FORTUNE  slder  themselves  very 
By  Horatio  Aloer,  Jr.         lucky  to  Qnd  a  box  of 

bonds  and  bring  to 
justice  the  rascals  who  had  stolen  them,  even 
though  at  one  time  it  looked  a.4  if  they  would  es- 
cape. In  the  end,  however,  everything  turns  out 
well  for  the  manly,  upright  boy,  and  be  receives  his 
just  reward. 


THE  PRICE  OF  EACH  OF  THESE  BOOKS  tS  $1.25.  POSTAGE  PAID 
are  for  sale  at  all  bookstores,  or  will  be  sent  prepaid  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  price 

The  Penn.  PublisKing  Company 

929  4MlHataibJ>hil».dalphls. 
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•The  •laLar J  •  mn  •  LiLrat/' 

-AMD  IT6 

'Exchangeable  Book"  Service 
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If  MMrtiM  U«  ««flM>  tt  Kuitmt  mkn  vrftMf  **  — 
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^eWorld's  Best  Music" 

ABSOLUTELY  FREE  siir„i"s:: 

there  is  a  piano  in  yoar  home,  you  are  constantly  buying  sheet  music — and 
high  prices  for  it.  It  lies  in  ragged  piles  around  the  house  and  becomes  scattered 
tFrtei/Ymorderaiona.  and  tom.     You  lose  money   by  buying  music  in  that 

way,  to  say  nothing  of  your  loss  of  time  and  temper 
when  searching  for  a  particular  selection.  Why  not 
buy  your  music  in  volumes  filled  with  the  best  selec- 
tions, and  thoroughly  indexed  ?  The  "Library  of  the 
World's  Best  Music  "  is  designed  for  your  needs.  Its 
eight  volumes — sheet  music  size,  but  light  and  easy  to 
handle — are  crowded  with  the  best  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music,  carefully  selected  by  an  experienced 
corps  of  music  editors.  If  you  were  to  buy  the  music 
it  contains,  one  piece  at  a  time,  It  would  cost  you  over 
$200.00,  Through  our  Musical  Library  Club — for  a 
limited  time — the  entire  set  will  cost  you  one-tenth  of 
that  amount  and  yon  can  pay  id 

Little  Monthly  Payments 

"The  World's  Best  Htuic"  is  complete  in  eight  lirtevohmies 
(four  vocal  and  four  instrumental),  9x11   inches  in  size,  attrac- 
tively bound  in  half-leather  or  cloth.     B;  means  of  an  ingenious 
"cic'h  »n   •'^^''^  '°  hinding,  the  volumes  open  flat  at  the  piano  and  remain 
niiaiHHi  in   Open.     A  Set  cootains  over  400  illuatrations  ;  including  numerous 
'"  ?'.«™j   chromatic  art  plates,  printed  in  ten  to  twelve  colors.     There  are 
2.200  pages  Ol  staMt  mualc  in  the  entire  library. 


UtOARer  E.  SANOSTEI  UT* 


riiF;'«"'l^' 


ARB  A  PIANIST  jon  1^^)^^  5n«""b^' 
•  JOO  Inatnment^  aclccUonsbr  Ihe  beat  cam. 

arches.  nA  classic  and  romantic  piano  moBlc. 
mpowirB  are  repreaenled  a*  Haderowaki. 
lnUlTaa,  Uancagnl,  Wagner,  Hourt,  IMfe  anil 

LIKE  MUSIC  but  do  not^play  voBraelf^yoa 

■rife  or  daughter  tnan  a  »t  o[  thli  Unalcal 
It  meaiis  .«nlnK  after  eveninB  of  plea.are,  (or 
lei  in  the  miKit  compact  bdiI  iimple  form  all 

I. .....  ......I..    iTia  collection  li  to  maaic 

D  knowleilKe— tm  beat  at  aU 


IP  YOU  ARE  A  SINQER 


•ner  eloped  la  Is 
pTDportioned . 

The  Cot^f^n  C\\\%  thA  PrirA  in  Tvrn  I 


meal  Library  CI 
at  a  price  slight! 
to  offer  it  at  aboi 
)  a  month.  Thn 
an  secure  a  set  I 
its  regularly  sell 
assibte  disappoit 
laset  (exprcM 
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ntH*  miitlM  tM  Rulm  of  AtafMrt  m 


Tlie  Review  of  Rertewi— AJvertUnff  Sectioa 

The  Nationality  of  Irish  Genius  and  the  Intellectual  Glory  of 
the  Emerald  Isle  are  revealed  in  their  full  richness  in  the 
panorama  unfolded  in  the  ten  volumes 

IRISH  UCeRAUlRe 

prcpKred  bj  Irish  scholars  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  under  the  Editorship-in-Chief  of 

JU5TIN  MCCARTHY 

Assisieil  by  Dci[;r.[.As  Hvi>B,  l.I,.n.,  Maurice  F.  Ecan.  LL.D.,  Jamfs  Jeffkev  Rociik,  1.I..D.,  Ladv 

Crkcorv.  JintN  t'.  Rkdmond.  M.P.,  W.  11.  Yeats,  Uh.  Geokce  Sir.KKSoN.  Stephen 
GwvNN,  with  Charles  Welsh  as  Af<mai;iHs  Editor. 

In  Ten  Beautiful  Volumes  Containing 

the  best  of  nearly  two  thousand  years  of  Irish  Literature,  Gaelic  and  English  ;  complete  stories,  poemi, 
anecdotes,  memoirs,  character  sketches,  reminiscences,  dramatic  scenes,  orations,  historic  descriptions,  essays, 
science  and  travel,  ballads,  folklore,  fables,  legends,  and  vast  unsuspected  manuscript  treasure  hidden  away  in 
old  univcT^ilies.  museums,  libraries,  castles,  churches,  and  private  collections,  presenting  such  ao  assemblage  of 
interesting;  reading  as  has  never  before  been  published. 


Nearly  g.ooo  paiu-  130  photoEravBre  anil  hall  •  tone  portralli.  The  work  of  n 
than  ago  noted  author*.  A  brief  blosraphy  of  each  author,  nany  scenic  and  ol 
Illustration*  l^  COLOR.    Reproductions  of  lllunlnated   manuscripts,  ancient  prlnU, 


A  Marvelous  World  of  New  Literary  Treasure 

Few  persons  have  realized  what  a  wealth  of  rare  song  and  beautiful  slory.  what  a  spirit  of  heroism  atid  chivalry, 
was  hid  away  in  the  literature  of  the  Emerald  Isle,  The  editors  of  this  work  have  revealed  to  the  world  the.his- 
lory,  poetry,  and  romance  of  an  heroic  age  and  the  richest  qualities  of  the  Celtic  genius,  which  has  been  a  chief 
component  part  of  Fnglish  literature.  Here  at  last  a  supremely  gifted  race  comes  to  its  rightful  heritage  and 
receives  lis  own  long-denied  legacy  of  fame.  This  matchless  set  of  books  is  the  first  and  only  complete  aurvey 
of  Irish  life  and  letters,  and  is  the  outcome  of  a  desire  to  present 

The  Nationality  of  Irish  Genius— The  Intellectual  Ciory  of  Ireland 

which  extends  from  the  Old  Bardic  Literature  down  to  the  latest  piqnant  drolleries  of  Seumas  MacManus  and  the 
best  writers  of  the  Modem  School.     It  sparkles  with  Sheridan's  wit  \  shines  with  the  genial  philosophy  of  Gold- 
smith ;  flashes  out  the  eloquence  of  Daniel  O'Connel],  and  echoes  the  lyrical  music  of  I'bomas  Moore.     Steele's 
classic  diction,  the  impassioned  rhetoric  of  (irattan.  and  Lover's  rollicking  fun  contrast  with  the  weightier  learn- 
ing of  O'Curry  and  the  iron  li^c  of  Molyoeux,     The  mystical  imagination  of  W.  U.  Yeats,  the  ihouehifulness 
of  G.  W.  Ilussell  and  John  Eglinton.  the  dainty  humor  of  A.  P.  Graves,  the  brilliant  fiction  of  Father  Sbeehan 
and  Shan  F.  Bullock,  the  scholarship  of  Dr.  Hyde,  Lady  Gregory,  and  Eleanor  Hnll,  and  the  short  stories  of 
Seumas  MacManus  are  only  a  small  part  of  the  modem  work  assembled  in  IRISH  LITERATURE,  which 
also  contains  stories  and  poems  in  Gaelic  and  English  by  such  well-known  living  Gaelic  writers  ai  Father 
Peter  O'Leary.  Thomas  Hayes,  Miss  O'Farrelly,  and  James  Doyle.     It  is  alive  with  Dramatic  Interest. 
Vivid  Imagery,  Lyric  Melody.  Bright  Irttsittible  Humor,  Oratorical  Brilliancy,  and  Stirring  Romance. 

Of  World- 
IRISH  LITERATURE, ; 

readme  as  ha*  nsver  before  Imci 
to  humanity  at  every  side ;  II 

ir  you  are  «  atui^nt  of  the  woi 
profcaslonal  or  literary  man,  IR! 
ever  your  bualnesi  or  occusat 
source  of  relaaallen,  laitructioo  

Special  Tenns  t(  ^v 

To  latroduc*  Irlah  l.lteratur  "^ 

theftnljoosutncrlbera.    Ifyou 

aend  immediately,  we  will  send  g 

terra*  ofthe  Library  In  variou*  i 

A  Besulifil  IZ«.Pa|B  Sp 

coataiDiDg  bioiraphles ;  tpccial 

fat  lUualratioo*.  portralU,  and  ^ 
Addna*  tha  eoupoa  to  the  pi 

JOHN  D.  MORRIS 
laoi  Chratnut  Straat. 


HELLEU'S 
FAMOUS  ETCHINGS 


The  four  choiceEl  selections  of  tfais  noted  Frencti 
artUc's  celebrated  dcy-point  etchings  of  girli'  bead* 
btTe  been  done  in  steel,  each  lis  14  inches — the  four 
tied  with  lilk  ribbon.  Nothing  but  art  of  the  highest 
«ade.  Each  sheet  can  be  framed,  giving  rich  examples 
nateel  ol  this  master's  work. 

TUB  k  the  richMi  ud  h.ndioine«  nilMiii.r  ever  oBmd, 
.    Ha  prka  la  (LOO,  oiih  ihc  privilege  ol  tuLvmi  /'>"'  ""^'y  t«ck 

«0»- -—  — .      —  — ««L  St..   lowi*.   MiOH. 


T.  a.  Atfcinaan,  ManaEir  ol  the  WaabbvrB-CnMlT 
Milling  Co.,  Ihc  larsest  tlour  nllla  In  the  world,  laya: 
-IP  A  MAN  IN   MV  EHPLOY  CANT  SPELL 
CORRECTLY,  WRITE  URAMMATICALLV,  AND 
WORD  MIS  LETTERS  INTELLIOEKTLV  AND 
EFFECTIVELY,  I  DISCHARQE  HIM  AT  ONCE" 


Thtrv/Bir 


.  rf.»  o   c 


Conklin's 
Writing  Desl(  Book 

IT   HELPS   ALL   WHO    WRITE 

AND  CONTAINSi 
HAVE  I  U3EDTKE  RIOKTWORDr    CdiihIi   ■s.m 
HAVE  I  SPELLED  IT  CORRECTLY  t    Coiuslt  so,<-oo 
SHALL  I  USE  A  CAPITAL  LETTER  T    Cnimll  Hn 


10  U« 


ll  Letter 


Pejei. 


IS  THE  SENTENCE  QRAMMATICALr    Connli  Rnia 

oiUnimnH.     Pages  »  ind  14, 
IS  IT  PROPERLY  CONSTRUCTED  r    ComnLi  Roles  of 

CoMtrudion  ?    Pn^ej., 
HAVE   I    PUNCTUATED   IT   CORRECTLY  T    CchuoIi 

Huw  10  Puni't;ii>Ir  Carrectly.    P^e  11. 
IS  IT  CORRECT  IN  STYLE  ?    Coiuult  Rule*  of  St<k 

■ndCominsLlion.     P>ge>  jj  md  ;>, 

ud  Pen;  AI4wc*laliL'Dt  In  C^miniDB  Uit:  A  DCcilaiiary  of  Ouolft- 
dLHi»,  md  much  oilier  ulIi4.cI LuKiu*  nurter  ol  n«t  *aId>.  Boaa4 
lu  Leilher,    ^j5  pktfct-    MnEleil  on  lecelpl  of  bm  *«■!«,  by 

OeO.  E  OQlLVie  &  Ca,  ISI  Monm  SL,  Cbfci«» 

Agcnta  Wanted  to  Sell  Ihia  Book.   Send  lor  termi. 


M  tM  *nlw>  ■/  »—t*mt  », 


■  mritlna  ta  atatrtlmt 
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NOW 

that  crUp  mornlii^  presage  loi^,  bleak  erenlngs  yon  are  besinnins  to  consMer 
bow  to  combine  profit  with  pleaiure  In  joar  winter  reading. 
^  AU  of  u,  when  £all  cornea,  make  good  rcaolntiona  regarding  oar  winter  read- 
lac  i  f"^  o^  <»  kttp  tfaem,  for  the  aimple  reaaon  that  moat  booka  that  are  reallj 
worth  while  are  permeated  with  that  repellent  qnalitj  we  call  "  dryneas.'-' 
T  A  decade  ago  the  American  people  took  their  mental  pabnlum  in  the  lecture 
hall,  and  of  those  who  aought  to  proride  this  form  of  intellectual  amusement 
only  those  who  ircre  moat  ancceasfnl  in  oniting  charm  of  diction  and  uniqueness 
of  statement  with  indispatable  accuracy  were  able  to  anrrive.  "  Dryness  "  in  a 
lecture  the  people  rebuked  by  withholding  patronage.  Lack  of  accuracy  was 
equally  fatal.  Hence  these  stars  of  the  old  Lyceum  days—Holmes,  Emeraoo,  . 
Beecher,  Phillips,  Gough,  Chapin,  Curtis,  Lord— left  behind  what  is  now 
considered  best  in  entertaining  and  instmctlTe  American  literature. 
^  History— that  subject  which  aboTe  all  others  IS  worth  while— usually  ia 
treated  in  a  style  that  is  the  reiy  peraonification  of  "dryness,"  or  (aa  in  the 
recent  hiatorical  norels)  la  ao  aacrificed  to  the  "  story  "  aa  to  be  Taioeless. 


BEACON    LIGHTS    OF    HISTORY 

those  fifteen  beautiful  Tolnmea  Into  which  Dr.  John  Lord  gathered  the  lectures 
which  for  fifty  years  delighted  and  enlightened  the  people  of  America  and  Eng- 
land, would  never  hare  been  written  had  the  author's  style  been  of  the  "dry  " 
sort,  or  had  bis  scbolarship  not  been  such  that  his  statements  might  be  accepted 
without  question.  So  unique  was  hia  plan,  ao  graceful  and  fascinating  his 
diction,  that  his  audiences  were  continually  demanding  more,  and  daring  fifty 
years  of  intense  activity  he  wrote  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  masterfiil  lectures, 
which,  taken  together,  comprise  a  history  of  the  ivorld,  which  the  publishers 
hare  just  brought  out  In  the  first  and  only  complete  fifteen-ToIume  edition. 
IT  These  are  the  qualities  which  make  Beacon  Lights  of  History  the  Ideal  - 
work  for  combining  profit  and  pleaaure  in  winter  reading.  Though  compr' 
Ing  a  history  of  the  world,  each  chapter  was  originally  a  lecture,  and  la, 
therefore,  complete  In  Itaelf— juat  the  requiaite  for  an  eTening'a  enjoy- 
ment or  study.  They  may  be  read  inorder  and  thus  give  Ear  the  winter 
a  course  in  history  ranging  from  5000  B.  C.  to  1903,  or  separately,  as 
tbe  reader's  serious  plan  embraces  one  or  more  periods  and  epochi  ' 
or  as  fancy  leads  him  to  browse  aimlessly  Intbe  field  of  history. 

a  win  aeonie  the  delivery  of  the  fifteen  volumes,   the  bai- 


rn b«DtlfiillT  mnitntad  booklat  vb  ciTa  puti  of  thres  of  Dr. 

_...  ._. -t —  .1.-  ,)„,p,per.  itjle  ud  blndinmor  Ua 

ate,  mod  dauili  of  Iha  ■psGUrofl'ar. 


.  (o  ion  tt»9  DpoB  ra^ini  of  Ui*  Meompuijliig  canpon. 


AMES   CLARKE  ft   COMPANY 

,  S  •■«  7  Wait  »4  Str»»t,  lf*w  TwI 
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Read  o/"The  Buried  Treasure!" 


The  Burrow^s  Brothers  Company.  Publishers*  Cleveland 


PItatt  ntntfon  thi  RtuKiu  tf  Riui 
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For  an  adult  to  neglect  to  drink  at  this  fountain  is  a  pity 
To   deprive   a.   child   of   its   benefits  is  a.  serious  wrong 


THE  WORLD'S  BEST  POETRY  contains  the  most  perfect  expression  of  the 
truths  of  tife  and  the  beauties  of  nature  ever  attained  in  any  set  of  books. 

It  is  unique  beyond  all  other  works  in  the  power  to  entertain,  to  create  a  love 
for  the  beautltuJ,  to  enhance  the  Joy  of  living;,  and  to  attune  to  the  infinite. 

It  is  the  most  appropriately  fashioned  set  of  books,  In  paper.  Illustrations, 
and  binding,  yet  Issued  by  any  publisher. 

It  Is  an  Ideal  gilt  work,  because  It  Is  delicate,  chaste,  ornamental.  Inspiring, 
of  ]K-keless  value. 

EMINENT     EDITORIAL    BOARD 

BLLSS  CARMAN,   the  dUlinguished  Toct.  an,]   Kdilor  of  "The  l.iterar)'  World."  is  the  Kditor-in 
and  he  has  Jevoled  Ihe  better  part  of  two  years  to  this  work.      He  has  been  ably  assisted  by  the  following 
ASSOCIATE  EDITORS  AND  SPECIAL  CONTRrBUTORS 


LIS  GlOKGE  UnUGLA^ 

or  Ensiish  Li»r«„rf,  Un« 

•ThtOmlool.;-  W„ 

Babton  Guhkkbs.  ProfcM 

lor  o(  English,  H«vtrl 
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The  Library   Idea  Applied  to  Music 


Hy  JOHN   IRVINC   ROMER 


'T^HE  POSSIBILITIES  of  the  Pianola  in 
*  various  fields  of  usefulness  are  so  tremendous 
that  even  those  most  directly  interested  in  the  won- 
derful invention  realize  thai  the  limits  are  still 
far  from  being  sounded.  What  will  have  been 
accomplished  through  the  agency  of  the  Pian- 
ola in  another  decade  or  two  is  as  impossible 
to  foretell  as  lor  the  inventors  of  the  telegraph 
or  the  steam-engine  to  have  fully  foreseen  the 
revolutionizing  effect  of  their  discoveries. 

In  this  article  a  special  phase  of  the  Pianola's 
usefulness  will  be  considered,  the  desirability 
of  accumulating  a  library  of  the  masterpieces 
of  music  on  the  same  principle  that  animates 
all  cultured  people  in  seeking  to  build  up  a 
creditable  home-library  of  the  world's  best 
books.  When  thoughtfully  considered,  this 
phase  will  be  found  just  as  impressive  as  the 
more  obvious  one  o£  the  diri^ct  pleasure  the 
Pianola  provides  in  enabling  persons  without 
any  previous  musical  education  to  produce  all 
forms  of  music  for  themselves. 

When  Andrew  Carnegie  began  to  scatter, 
with  generous  hand,  his  libraries  all  over  the 
country,  there  were  those  who  wondered  that 
his  philanthropy  should  have  assumed  this 
form,  and  more  than  once  the  opinion  has  been 
expressed  in  the  public  prints  that  it  might  have 
taken  a  more  practical  channel.  Such  critics 
wholly  failed  to  grasp  the  tremendous  ptissibili- 
ties  of  the  plan.  Libraries  are  the  means  of 
opening  to  countless  thousands  the  world'» 
treasure-house  of  literature.  For  centuries  the 
greatest  thinkers  and  workers  in  all  fitlds  of 
the  worlds  acti\-ities  have  been  ^t^jrin^  up  in 
printed  books  the  best  products  of  th'ir  lives. 
But  for  the  great  ariDV  of  per^ple  wh'j  do  ri'it 
have  access  to  these  books  —  wh',  d'j  not  i-.-i'u 
suspect  their  existence  —  it  \%  as  !Koi;;^li  th'-y 
had  never  been  written.  The  f'.f.fid^r  of  n 
library,  therefore,  in  making  aviiiabk  c,  ft.*: 


public  the  masterpieces  of  literature,  confers 
a  benefit  second  only  to  the  authors  themselves. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  what  the  library 
has  done  for  literature  the  Pianola  is  doing  for 
music.  In  presenting  a  means  whereby  the 
public  may  acquire,  in  the  home,  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  great  composers,  this 
wonderful  invention  has  vastly  increased  the 
general  knowledge  of  music,  as  well  as  marvel* 
ously  broadened  the  musical  outlook  of  those 
who  already  possessed  some  familiarity  with 
the  subject  Like  the  well-e<|uipped  library, 
the  Pianola  affords  instructirin  to  those  who 
wish  to  add  to  their  fund  of  knowledge  and 
furnishes  a  sane  form  of  amusement  lu  those 
whose  only  object  is  relaxation. 

Music  is  the  one  form  of  art  which  mu»l  he 
actually  heard  to  be  appreciated.  The  tantc 
for  it  can  not  be  cultivated  by  merely  remlitig 
about  it.  Moreover,  the  appreciation  of  good 
music  is  capable  of  cultivation  by  every  one, 
exce|)t,  possibly,  by  the  rare  individual  wlio  in 
actually  tone-deaf.  Kverybody  liken  muNic  in 
some  form,  though  many  anr  heard  to  deilarii 
that  they  do  not  tare  for  it  in  ils  highi'Nt  ex- 
amples. This  is  chielly  Itecause  ihey  me  iyiior- 
ant  of  what  gn-Kl  music  is,  They  ihink  it 
means  sniiiethitig  dry,  luiintiTCHting.  ledioiin. 
Nothing  could  be  further  lr"iii  ihe  trulli.  dive 
mtch  a  (KTM-n  n  l'i;inola  iinrl  a  judi.  io.isly 
w^k-cied  <oll.:<tiopj  of  nMiHi<  roll',  and  the  pre- 
coh.eived  idea  will  '.[-.-edily  imd.tK"  ir^iri*- 
foriiiation.  Tin;  l;i'-t.i  isonc  that  in  not  merely 
jtiiv-j.til-l'-of  (ultiv.iii'-ri.  but  //  it  wll  v'rih 
Ihenillnuilimi.  S'l  f'Urr.  of  l(t,..w|.'d(c«-  will  no 
well  t.p;.yiu  a'liMJ  f.\.  .,.'><••  M,"  -ilij;!.!  irouM.: 

of  a..,ui,i.,|;il, ■■,■:•<   ,:U:,n.,uy.  thread. 

M;..,/  |«f<;on»  (..ive  on(;ir,;diy  j.iir.  ImwvI  n 
l'j.,f,',l...  ■-.i.pi-'^ii.t;  ll,..t  111' 7  '  ar-,1  only  lor  rajf 
lime  ;it,.|  ll,e   <iriii,!-M   kir.-h  of   ,|„n.  -  m.i.ir. 


individual  has  not  in  a  short  time  had  his  taste 
elevated  and  thus  stumbled  upon  a  great  source 
of  enjoyment  of  which,  without  this  aid,  he 
would  never  have  suspected  the  existence.    In 
the  early  days  of  the  Pianola  it  was  the  cus- 
tom, when  making  up  a  list  of  music  for  a  pur- 
chaser who  declared  that  he  liked  only  the  very 
lightest  kind,  to  tuck  in  with  the  selections  a 
few  of  the  most  easily  comprehended  classics, 
such  as  Mendelssohn's  "Spring  Song,"  and 
Liszt's  "Hungarian  Rhapsodic,  No.  2."   Very 
seldom  were  such  rolls  returned,  and  usually 
the  patron  came  back  to  ask  for  more  of  the 
same  kind.    In  The  Aeolian  Company's  Music 
Department  it  is  most  interesting  to  trace  in 
the  successive  orders  for  music-rolls  the  pro- 
gressive development  of  the  individual's  taste. 
Now,  if  there  are  so  many  who  have  thus  by 
accident  made   the  dis- 
covery of  this  boundless 
field     of    pleasure,    why 
should  not  innumerable 
others  deliberately  seek 
out     such     an     inviting 
realm  and  immeasurably 
broaden     their     mental 
horizon  ? 

This  is  an  age  character- 
ized by  a  general  reach- 
ing out  for  all  forms  of 
higher  culture.  Men  and 
women  are  sending  their 
sons  and  daughters  to 
college  who  themselves 
have  not  had  the  advan- 
tage of  more  than  a  gram- 
mar-school or  at  best  a 

high-school  education.  In  Piarmg  Gnnd  riuo  w 

these  days,  when  knowl- 
edge is  power,  no  one  likes  to  confess  himself 
ignorant  of  any  proper  subject  of  general  in- 
formation. Music  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant of  the  arts.  The  day  is  not  far  distant 
when  it  will  be  as  much  a  matter  of  reproach 
to  be  in  ignorance  of  Schumann  and  Chopin, 
of  Beethoven  and  Liszt,  as  to  admit  that  Dick- 
ens and  Thackeray,  Longfellow  and  Tennyson, 
are  but  names. 

The  difficulty  has  hitherto  been  that  the  great 
composers  —  unlike  the  great  authors  —  have 

NoTR:  M«nlion  should  aim  be  made  here  of  the  New  Musical  Education  uliich  has  just  been  prcwnted 
to  the  public  by  liie  Musit-l.ovtra'  Library.  It  his  been  pronounced  "the  greatest  step  foruacd  in  mu^ol 
growth  that  has  been  accomplished  for  many  years,"  It  opens  up  a  splendid  future  for  the  music -loven  of  the 
world,  who.  equipped  with  a  Pianola  and  the  Music-Lovers'  Library,  containing  the  special  Piano U-rolIn,  anno- 
tated texl-bouks  and  scores,  can  acquire  the  intimate  knowledge  of  music  that  literary  persons  have  of  a  lilMUf 
production.  The  Pianola  as  an  educational  agent  is  now  in  use  at  Harvard  University,  Vassar  Collue,  OberlM 
College,  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  etc.  CIul)s  are  also  being  formed  in  all  parts  of  the  cotut(| 
to  carry  out  this  system  of  musical  study  in  private  homes.  The  scope  of  the  plan  is  too  vast  lo  w 
adequately  deacribea  here,  but  a  dencripiive  booklet  of  the  New  Musical  Education  will  be  forwarded  frae  M 
any  addrais  upon  application  to  The  Aeolian  Company,  363  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


been  inaccessible  to  all  except  the  favored  few. 
An  occasional  visit  to  the  concert-room  or  the 
opera  does  not  suffice  for  that  thorough  com- 
prehension which  the  great  musical  works  de- 
serve. There  are  many  important  composi- 
tions which  in  musical  centers  like  New  York 
and  Boston,  the  regular  concert-goer  will  have 
an  opportunity  of  hearing  only  once  in  three 
or  four  years.  As  has  been  already  pointed 
out,  the  knowledge  can  not  be  derived  from  the 
reading  of  books  —  the  music  itself  must  be 
actually  made  sensible  to  the  ear.  What  has 
been  needed  was  some  agency  by  means  of 
which  the  music  could  be  made  available  m 
the  home  (just  as  a  book  could  be  taken  down 
from  one's  library-shelves),  played  over  when- 
ever and  as  often  as  desired. 

Such  an  agency  was  first  offered  to  the 
public  in  perfected  forai 
six  years  ago  in  the  R- 
anola.  The  purchaser 
of  this  instrument  has 
All  Musk  for  his  pro- 
vince. Hemaybei^its 
study  at  whatever  point 
his  tastes  dictate.  He 
may  begin  with  the  old- 
time  favorites  kA  the 
timeful  Italian  operas,  he 
may  please  his  ear  whh 
the  ingenious  Inventioiit 
of  the  modem  school  of 
salon  composition,  or  he 
may  plunge  forthwith 
into  the  classics  of  Bad 
1  and  Haydn.  Whererci 
the  start  may  be  made, 
'■  he  is  sure  not  only  d 
ii  the  lid  o\  the  Pianola  immediate     gratifJcatioD 

but  of  acquiring  an  im- 
portant branch  of  knowledge  and  of  cultiTa- 
ting  a  taste  for  one  of  the  most  refined  and 
elevating  of  fine  arts. 

The  manufacturers  of  the  Pianola  offer  to 
owners  of  their  instruments  two  methods  A 
securing  the  necessary  music,  both  based  upon 
the  library  principle.  The  first  is  the  Circu- 
lating Library,  the  subscriber  to  which  pays  f  10 
a  year  and  has  a  monthly  change  of  twenty-four 
music-rolls   of    his    own    selection  —  in  other 


does  it  add  to  the  difficulties  of  playing  it,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  simplifies  it.  The  Metrostyle- 
interpretalions  have  been  made  by  eminent 
pianists  like  Paderewski  and  Harold  Bauer, 
by  orchestral  leaders  like  Alfred  Hertz  and 
Ejnil  Paur,  by  living  composers  like  Dr.  Ed- 
vard  Oricg  and  Dr.  Richard  Strauss.  No 
conservatory  can  offer  its  pupils  such  a  tui- 
tion as  is  embodied  in  these  Metro  style-inter- 
pretations. A'd  niiriu'i/  hn-ailion  miuk  be/ore 
or  siiue  p,iral!fh  it.  I'or  the  person  devoid  of 
musical  ideas,  for  those  ivlio  have  only  a  hazy 
conception  of  how  certain  classical  composi- 
tions should  be  rendered,  it  poin'.s  out  the  cor- 
rect method,  the  musicians  way,  the  artist's 
ideal.  Here,  in  this  slender  red  line  which 
runs  from  end  to  end  of  the  mil,  are  plainly  in- 
dicated every  desirable  elTect  in  nuancing,  the 
lights  and  shades  which  are  necessary'  to  bring 
out  the  composer's  thought  and  emotion. 

Ytr  the  Metrostj'le  is  not  an  arbitrary  guide 
—  it  may  be  departed  from  at  any  point  where 
the  player  prefers  to  inject  his  own  individu- 
ality.     It  does  not  make  an  automaton  of  the 
Pianola- performer,  but  It  Joes  serve  him  as  an 
effective  guard  against  making  serious  musical 
mistakes.     Even  musicians  of  ability  value  the 
Metroslyle-markings,  for,  by  whomever  done, 
they  represent  the  result  of  long  and  careful 
study  of  the  particular  composition  in  hand. 
I'aderewski   has  himself  said  that  he  would 
rather  give  three  recitals  than  interpret  one 
roll.     Any  musician  who  does  the  metroslyling 
naturally  feels  that,  as  he  is  going  on  perma- 
nent record,  he  must  be  extremely  careful  in 
regard  to  each  particular  accent,  ritardando, 
accelerando,  etc.,  and  thus  each  composition 
bearing    the  Metro  style-in- 
terpret at  ion    represents     a 
wealth  of  study  and  infinite 
pains.    The  result  can  not 
help  hut   be   of   immense 
importance  to  the  student 
of  music  as  well  as  to  the 
amateur  who  aspires  to  en- 
tertain his  friends  with  in- 
terpretations which  shall  be 
beyond  criticism.    The  best 
musical  opinion  of  the  value 
of  the    Metrostyle    is   suc- 
cinctly stated    by    Harold 
Bauer. whohas said:  "While 
I  consider  the  Pianola  is  su- 
perior in  every  way  to  all 
other  pianoforte-players,  I 
am  convinced  that  no   in- 
strument can  be  considered 
eampiete   unless    equipped       m„„,^..„,ii  ,-,i„„^,  c, 
tfa  the  Metrostyle."  »«>»  "i  (c\...;™'«t 


Pr  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  Pianola's 
usefulness  ends  with  those  homes  in  which 
there  is  no  member  of  the  family  who  can  plav. 
It  will  make  a  place  for  itself  just  as  surely  in 
homes  where  the  wife  or  the  daughter  has 
'•studied  music."  Where  manual  playing ol 
the  piano  is  the  only  method,  each  new  addition 
to  the  repertory  is  made  only  at  the  expensed 
much  fatiguing  study  and  practice.  Even  the 
foremost  virtuosi  have  only  about  twenty-five  Ot 
thirty  compositions  that  they  can  play  at  instiiit 
notice  in  concert  form.  There  aremaoycoo- 
positions  one  would  like  to  hear  once  inawlulc, 
but  it  does  not  seem  worth  the  sacrifices  nec- 
essary to  master  them  technically.  la  ■ 
cases  the  Pianola  wonderfully  aup] ' 
hand-playing.  There  is  nothing  am 
between  the  two  methods.  On  the  C 
the  Pianola  acts  as  an  incentive  to  tiw  C 
tiniiation  and  pursuit  of  one's  muucal  ttmlift 
Many  .>itudents  of  music  and  public  petfwnWB 
use  the  Pianola  to  "try  over"compositi<mswhidi 
they  may  or  may  not  decide  to  learn  by  hand 
In  any  event,  the  possession  of  the  instni- 
ment  will  vastly  broaden  the  scope  of  musial 
enjoyment  for  the  entire  family.  A  library  of 
sheet-music  has  significance  only  for  the  per- 
son who  has  passed  through  the  long,  tedioDS 
years  of  scales  and  five-finger  exercises,  but  a 
library  of  Piaimla-roils  is  m  rcaspnahk  and  tat- 
ful n' possession  as  a  lihrary  of pHtiUd hooks. 


order  lo  apptecLile  llie  full  importance  of  llw 
lu  1(1  the  public  aiid  lo  the  individual  —  jroniMH, 
ilaiue  —  we  suuRtst  Ihiil  ymi  send  (or  the  wm- 
i;.il.il.>fi  of  music  ivhicli  llio  Pi.innla  miikes  iiiil- 
u  Us  .nuier.      Ask  for  Music  Catalog  "  M." 
;  shall  aldu  be  glad  to  send  to  any  address  opw 
ajtplitaiion   a   bonklel   cuntiin- 
inj;  detailed  descriplion  of  tbc 
Mcirusiyle  Pianola  and  addict 
of  ihenvaren  jroinnthercihein- 
strumetit  may  besee^and)lCII>l 
IM^•lRTA^■T—  Ti,-teiitut.«-- 
Pianolii,    made    only    by   Tte 
Aeulian  Company. 

The  MeiroMvIe  i.4  hot  nm- 
poraied  in  all  I'ianoljs. 
PriLes  $250  and  $300. 
I'utihasable      on     modcrai' 
moiilhly  payments. 

The     A  eolian 


Company 

Aeolian  Hall,  36a  Fifth 

Avcnuc.nearThiriy-founh 

Street,  New  York 

24  East  Fourth  StrKi 

O. 
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Ostermoor  Mattress  *15. 

GUARANTEES  REFRESHING  SLEEP 


MiMT  do  you  rest  at  night  7    Does  sleep  tempi  you  or  do  you 

e  and  toss  and  fret,  vainly  Mekibg  th»t 

coirfon  which  lulls  you  lo  forKelfulress?     There  is  o 

B  mallress  that  gives  sleep  to 

the  ilenpleBs — rest  to  the  restless — the  Tamou 

OSTERMOOR. 

true.  Sleep  on  It 
thirty  nights  and  if  It  is  not  all  you 
have  hoped  for,  if  you  don't  believe  it  to  be  the  equal  in  cleanliness,  durability  and  comfort  of  any  Ijo. 
hair  mattress  ever  made,  you  can  Ket  your  money  back  by  return  mail—"  no  questions  asked  "  How 
many  people  have  said  "  1  would  give  a  hundred  dollars  to  be  able  to  sleep,"  and  yet  they  cllnR  to  the 
lumpy,  bumpy,  unclean  HAIR  mattress  and  fear  to  invest  (15.  in  a  sleep-inducing  OSTERHOOR. 
OlH*  nOTftlc  l«  FHFF  OuriafrpaRe  book,  "The  Test  of  Time,"  is  mailed  free  on 
\J\a  DOOK  IS  riULlILl  postal  card  request.  It  is  printed  on  heaviest  plate  paper  in 
two  colors,  and  contains  over  30a  illustrations  by  such  artists  as  Hood,  Twelvetree,  Farrand,  Harris, 
etc.    This  edition  cost  over  1 15, 000,  but  you  are  welcome  to  a  copy  even  if  you  do  not  mean  to  buy. 

BTUfKAmDailuXHIIFaiCU:  L^h  o„,|     Dralen  ure  trying  lo  hU  the 

BlMieiacbcwld..  ZSlba..  S  8-39  "iuu-a.-eood "  kind.    A)k  (a  »«  ti.e  n.>n. 

a  iHt  wide.  30  lb>..        lO.OO  ..fw„,u„,"  .„J  ™,r  ,^„\»  m-rl.  1uh.l».wn 

a  t»l  fl  lnch«  wida.  3a  lb...      11.70  uiTsiHoos    «  a  our  .r*.*-    ar       w.« 

4  [Ml  wide.  40  lb...      13.3S 

4  ImI  e  iBeb»  Klde,  4S  lbs..      IS.OO 

All  e  IhI  a  lacbaB  loBi.  Ireise.  eipn-siid,  pr*pa»i  by  ui,  unw  day 

l.t~l.m.  *>c.<.ti..     SpRliI »«•. ipRLI prices.  clieck  l>  received.    EMiinate)  on  casliioni  and 

OSTERMOOR    &    COMPANY,    123    Elizabeth    Street.    New    York 

Ouwilu  AinuTi    Th8  Al«k*  gjathw  saJ  Dowu  Oo..  Ltd..  MonttMl. 

n««  mmtliM  (A*  Rttlne  0/  Rnltm*  mlm  mrltlng  to  atmrtliirt 
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Build  Well 
My  Boy 


Tbe  carefully  built  body  of  youth  yields  t((>tn\  fii-alDi  utid  daily  trtin- 
fort  all  through  life. 

There  is  oo  "good  time"  on  earth  that  frrjiiaK  thr;  "  ^"'"1  Mtn<T " 
every  day. 

Just  to  breathe  sweet  air,  feel  the  pulntrs  thrill,  nt«-p  wlih  a  kwiiiij  Jiiid 
spring  bard  to  hold  in  leasb,  and  know  youritelf  to  be  piA^t-wrii  ut  tb«: 
g^reatest  gift  of  the  gods— 

HEALTH 

But  one  can  give  it  all  up  by  a  very  littlT  daily  *\Tny,vMy.  on  totf*-*: 
which  attacks  stomach,  nerves,  heart  and  oth«:r  orK^'r^,  (if^t  «iiriiiil«fliJif, 
then  depressiag,  then  setting  up  <-.hroni'.  divrav:.  li.afss  ftc  mdi*iiH»'iit, 
Examine  any  old  coffee  drinker  and  tee  if  ynt  'an  find  *ttlf'.  ^ntifl/  hrt; 
from  disease. 

The  POSTUM  FOOD  COFFfcK  vj^^ii*-*  »/*.ji:  fo',d  r\-tfrf,\*  », 
a  liquid  form,  rebuildir.^  *,h*  '-j'Ay  *rA  u-;y',i^  i;/^»<-;;._  a*  Hi*-  ta«i*  •rin* 
furnishes  a  delicious  beverajf*  n.i't.  .-.k*  „-*  ",,;t  m.i:  tutui  *;  ♦».*  iftJld*/ 
grades  of  Old  Gov  ;  Java 
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^ifm<^^c*»<M^ 


Vehicles  are  the  highest  of  high  grade. 
Babcock  styles  are  exclusive.  The  most 
critical  buyer  can  find  no  flaw  in  the 
handsome    desin"s,    correct    proportions, 

and   general    harmony     ol    material,    workmanship,    color    scheme    of    Babcock. 

Zarge  illustrated  catalog  free  on  rci/ursl. 
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COMMQNIT^^ 
S I LVBR, 


^V^e  announce  tke  completion 
of  tKe  "Flower-Je-Luce.  our 
latest  Community  Silver  design. 
Tkis  "v^are  Kas  a  dignity  and  a 
lasting  beauty  in  marked  contrast 
to  tke  over-ornamentation  or 
other  plated  ware. 

Boldly  applying  tke  best 
ideas  of  modern  art«  and  keeping 
close  to  tke  graceful  lines  of  tke 
gro'NVing  Flower-de-Luce,  "we 
kave  obtained  unusual  simplicity 
"witkout  sacnncing  beauty. 

Tke  >\'are  kas  tke  style  and 
appearance  of  Sterling.  On  sale 
at  tke  kest  skops  and  jewelers. 
We  solicit  for  it  your  careful 
inspection. 


ONEIDA  COMMUNITY  Ltd 


ONEIDA.  NY 

I'^tMinili  il   III  I^^  (iS 
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"Ei  Tmtttr,"  Grand  Canyon,  AHm<h) 

To  see  now  tne  •worla  -was  made 
Visit  tne  Grand  Canyon  or  A.nzona 

D«ep  down  in  tke  eardi  a  mile  uul  more  you  fo,  past  strata  ot  every  known 
tfeolo^  a^.     AuJ  oil  ^nfieJ  by  a  rainlMmr  beauty  ot  color. 

Pedro  del  Tovar,  a  Spaniui  conquistaJor  Tvbo  came  to  Arizona  mtb  CoronaJo 
in  1540,  aasisted  in  tbe  cUscovety  ot  tbi»  \irorid-wanaer.  Xo-day  a  quartei^-ot-B- 
BuIlioii-d<Jlar  botd.  El  Torar.  conunemoratea  bia  nanu. 

EI  Tovar  it  located  near  ^  bead  oi  Briglit  AngJ  Trail,  at  die  railway 
temuniu,  on  uie  brinx  ot  tbe  canyon.  Ready  tor  occupancy  early  in  December. 
Under  tbe  management  ot  Mr.  Fred  Harvey. 

Tbe  botd  la  boilt  ot  native  boulden  and  pine  lo^,  -wiui  ■Wioc  porcbei  and  every 
room  open  to  ^m  aun.  Accommodationa  tor  tbree  nundred  tfueato.  Has  ateam  beat, 
dectric  ligbts,  a  aalarivm  and  amuaement  baU.     Tbe  furniture  ia  from  apeciol  di-aigna. 

El  Tovar  aolvea  uie  problem  ot  bi^-daaa  accommoda- 
tiona  tor  tbe  travder  ■w\>o  wiabea  to  viait  dte  Grand  Canyon 
aa  a  aide  tr^  oa  tbe  California  tour.  Only  tbree  boun 
by  rail  trom  die  main  line  ot  tbe  Santa  Fe. 


%^ 


WriM  UfivT  for  31ii>tTatad  GruiJ  CanyoB  pampUot. 
"Tttaa  of  Chaanu.**  EITovu-  pampUat  (in  prcH)  will  be 
— "^r^  ^r^t!n  ready  AddrcH  General  Peaecatfer  Office. 
AtaUaon.  TopaLa  V  Saota  Fc  Railway,  Chicago. 


.A  >H. 
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Bid  Four  Route 

has  added  to  its  already  excellent 
service  by    opening  a  new  line  to 

TOLEDO  and  DETROIT     , 

FROM 

Ctncinnati,  Dayton  and  Sprin^eld-^ 

f^    throuffh  trains  each  way  dally 
^  a  la  carte  dinlnit  service 

So   that   now   all   the    strong  points  between    Cleveland, 

Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  St.   Louis  are  most  comfortably 

and  quickly  reached  by  the  Big  Four. 

The    Strongest    System    in    the    Middle    West 

M.   E.   1NGAI.LS.  WARREN  J.  LYNCH, 

President.  CINCIKNATI,  OHJO.  General  PuKDger  Agent. 

PItau  rnutioK  tH  Ksaltui  »f  ff»B(«in  »*•■  mrttlai  It  MatrUnn 
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GORHAM  SILVER 


THE  NAME 
AND  MARK 
ARE  A 

GUARANTEE 


STERLINa 


EVERY  RES< 
PONSIBLE 
JEWELER 
KEE  PS    IT 


^T  Gorham 
^1^  Silver  is 
admittedly 
superior  to 
ordinary  sil- 
verware, but 
it  is  fallacious 
to  suppose  it 
is  necessarily 
more  expen- 
sive. The  con- 
trary is  true. 


^T  Paradox- 
al^ ical  but 
obvious.  For 
three  genera- 
tions the  Gor- 
ham Comp'y 
has  striven 
to  louver  the 
cost,  while 
improving 
the  quality 
of  its  silver. 


^  Despite  the  wide  range  of  prices  of  Gorham  Tea  Ser- 
^^  vices,  (for  nowhere  can  a  greater  variety  of  style  be 
found),  the  simplest  and  most  economical  are  as  honestly 
and  artistically  fashioned  as  the  most  elaborate  and  costly. 


r 


THE  GORHAM  COMPANY 

SILVERSMITHS 
Broadway  and    Nineteenth  Street,  New  York 


Hhu»  mnttloH  it*  ttthm  tf  Kuttumt 
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Ho.  IS 
.Suit  Cast 

we  make.  M^niih^nn- 

MitT^nd  Ityle  tl»<K|KOl 
uUtle.  It  Is  hand  leneil 

■nof 'the  very  bat  mi-' 


r  Trunk  appeals  to  that  class  who 

•e  individuality  and  distinction  in 

-  traveling  accessories.  It  is  for  such 

lie  that  we  have  been  manufactur- 

...p  leather  goods  lor  over  sixty  years, 

and  it  is  their  appreciation  that  has  made 

our  name  the  hall-mark  of  perfection. 

Our  goodi  can  )ie  found  at  mii<>t  deal- 
eis  or  may  be  ntilered  direct  frcim  out 
factory.  We»lll  tikepleasure  in  mail- 
ing you  our  culali^ue  upon  request. 
Specify  book  J. 
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'Goumnr  m 

SUBURBS  HGUSES" 


;tM|«im  ry  <Ib  'nU^Ujii^IOIi 


rAM  IIEWRVAP,  Arrliiiv.'t.    H.ii.  Bii,  Ml,  Bit,    IfiO  NASSAU  STRBET)  Mew  Ifork  CUT. 
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In  thlH.  tliv  Hi'i-rmil.  wii  will  tciuuli  iipiiii  the  Hubject  ot 
cini«tnirll.ni.  Willi.,  nil  Ih.-  iokkI  p..li.l«  of  Autocar  con- 
■trurtlim  loniiol  In-  iiivvnil  In  a  tnlk  cit  till* lenvtli.  we 
want  t«  britiK  In  yiiiir  iittrnlldn  Mimo  iit  Che  testureg  of 


MUMBBR    TWO. 


The  iluuble-Bpark  ooll  used  In  the  Auuckr  i*  o: 
very  btet  and  most  aporoved  type. 
The  aaKullne   lank   tinldH  10  galloDa.  which,  on 
•     '^        -  .      -  -jruonnilles. 


the  A  lit 
*1)pr  mn 
Tlie  11 


whii'h  are  wi  iihvlnuHlr  airtvantaiiuimit  tbat 
HI  anpm-laled  by  tlie  verlcnt  novice. 
Imtlon      ■  ' 


libllltT       mr 


_.    „ Ulty 

.  It  in  nMVer  nevetiHarr  (o  rrsH'l 
tinaer  an  Autorar  or  to  reini)ve  the  body.  Tci  reach 
the  motor  run  have  only  ti>  lift  up  l.hv  liood  In  trunt. 
To  icct  at  the  tranHmlwiliin  i-ww  nlmply  lift  up  the  floor 
between  front  ne«t  ami  (laHliboard. 

TbD  mpchanbun  otthe  AnlocnrlHOicecdlnitly  simple; 
this  appHcH  ti>  bfitli  tbp  worklnR  and  l.be  iteerlnu  purte. 


The 


<■  will  n 


■etmrabre  from  an  i 
Tbe  enKlnelnsll 
■ontal   oppOHed   type,  wnicii    mea 
notlcrable  vibration.    Thu  cnirlne  i 

I*  a'ctnal''imn«"iio'iIi,r.""TM;r^^irii 
Imlly.  Ih  whIit  i-ouled,  and  the  uu 

The  Ai'lIDa""  """ 
la  iioar-ilrlven 


the 


made  by  men  who  have  been  buildluB __._. 

fi>r  elRht  yesre.  Every  i»rt  Is  made  In  hai^ 
mony  with  every  other  pare  bo  that  tbe  entire  mechan- 
ism operates  In  perfect  unity. 

We  know  that  none  but  the  best  materials  go  Inlo 
Anlocar  cnnatructlon.  and  we  know  that  tbe  work- 
maiishtp  Is  expert  and  thorongh. 

Autocar  bodies  are  made  for  us  by  a  leading  bedf- 
maker.  and  are  flnlshod  like  the  finest  cobtIwf. 

The  Autocar  has  a  speed  of  from  3toi»  miles  an  hour. 
Extreme  ease  of  control  In  atlaliied  tbrou)[b  an  unusu- 
ally diraplp  arrangement  of  levers. 

The  price  of  the  Autocar  Runabout,  iibonm  above.  Is 
tmi:  the  Autocar  Four-Passenger  Car.  iLlr" 


Riv 


»  performance.  Our  booklet 
s  full  dcsi'rlpllon  of  the  A 
addrestwa  of  our  dealers  thi 


tell  vou 


t  the  Anuf. 
send  fnw. 
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TUE  I*M  KBITIOH  AF 

"GOUNTIir  IND 
SUBURBJlll  HOUSES" 

KB  tl.MS  >■  •!»,••• 
PRICE  •!.«• 
.  »,  •■■™"-M»ii»t  Mi*«. 


ik>tcr-ciiJorpni|HCTl?edrti'in^;  aTnouRrBjlT 


fflLl-MM  ItEWHNAP.  Art-MHei.    Built  ttil.  Blfc  Bit.    150  WA8SAP  STREET,  New  T*rk  Cllf. 
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SAXBIiERSvirv^^Sype.  0iaie,i90f  Koclel 
Two  cjoindeiM ,  16  baree-voyrer,  $13^0 
OtlierKodeU  j750-$850-|2000-  J3000 

|hxtoino1tile$  or{h.esania'price  tip 
^xioi  develop  half  &e.  power.  Tlio«e 
o£  es]!^  sower  co^fc  xnpre  'Chan 
trwice  as  zouok.  Oimplici^  of  Conr 
fiirudtion  and  an.  eziormqvm 
outou^,  evecs' 'working  part  bem^ 
made  in  qiir  own  plant.put  uie. 
^^tniUi'  ia  a  class  by-  ibelf  .  y»» 
<t  Let:  us  tell  you  more  abour.  lii 
"^ewill  fia.dfyfetid"A  Li-fcfclc 
ISfitorir,^  eoiapleie  xix£bmiaboii 
and  uluS'tra'ted  xnaiieif.       <ja> 

Th.oma$B.Te^rF€P  Oon^yaip 

imM.  OEEICE  ^l&CIOESr,  KEKOSHi.,  "WISA 
B03iati..i*f  coEunBDS  XE.  13XW  -mnx. 

CHICAflft  3Q»-306  WABAaH  Ag.  30  «  SIKEET 
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?FiDELin  up  GimoiiLn  go. 


1876 


or  .-.  NEW  .-.  YORK. 

Principal  Office,  Nos.  97-103  Cedar  Street,  N.  Y. 


1904 


rEHPLOYERS'  LIABILITY 
^PERSOHAL  ACaDEHT 


HEALTH    .    .    . 
STEAM  BOILER 


PLATE  GLASS    , 


FLY  WHEEL 
FBORbED  LIST 


Prudent  investors  buy  only  gilt-edged  securities. 

Prudent  business  men  are  not  always  so  careful 
in  purchasing  insurance.  Policies  are  only  promises 
to  pay  and  they  vary  in  value  as  widely  as  the  stocks 
of  corporations. 

For  twenty-eight  years  we  have  been  selling  only 

INSURANCE  THAT  INSURES 


DUHONT  CLARKE,    GEO.  E.  IDE. 
Wli.  P.  DIXON,  W.  G.  LOW,  I 

ALFRED  W.  HOYT,  J.  G.  KcCULLOUGH,  | 
A.  B.  BULL,  WH.  J.  HATHESON,    . 


DIRECTORS : 


GEO.  F.  SEWARD,  President. 

ROBT.  J.  HILLAS.  Vice- l-resitlen  I. Sec  rotary. 


(  ALEXANDER  E.  ORR.         JOHN  L.  RIKER, 

\  HENRY  E.  PIERREPONT,   W.  EMLEN  ROOSBVELT. 

(  ANTON  A.  RAVEN,  GEO,  F.  SEWARD. 

HENRY  CUOSSLEY,  First  Assiatant  Secretary. 
FRANK  E.  LAW,  Second  Assistant  Secretary-. 
EDWAKI)  C.  LUNT.  Third  Assisunt  Secretary. 


■  wHtlft  te  aivtrtlMr* 
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MvM  JStales  Iftortgnjc  and  d!>m%i  (^[mitpmij 


MAIN    OFFICE, 

55    <^EDAK    NTRRKT, 

Capital,  $2,000,000 

Interest 

on  Accounts 

Subject  to  Check. 


NEW     YORK. 


WEST    END    OFFICE, 

73I>  NT.  dc  BROADWTAV. 


Surplus,  $3 ,000,000 

Transacts  Letters 

a  General  of  Credit  for 


Trust  Business. 


Foreign  Travel. 


GEORGE  W.  YOUNC;.  President. 
.GE0R(;E  M.  gumming,  vice-president. 
LUTHER  KOUNTZE,  Vice-President. 
JAMES  TIMPSON,  Vice-President. 
EBEN  B.  THOMAS,  Vice-President. 
CLARK  WILLIAMS,  Vice-President. 


CALVERT  BREWER.  Secretary. 
CARL  G.  RASMUS.  Treasurer. 
WILLIAM  C.  I VISON.  AssT.  Treasurer. 
GEORGE  A.  HURD,  AssT.  Secretary. 
ALEX.  PHILLIPS.  Mgr.  Foreign  Dept. 
CHAS.  B.  COLLINS.  Mgr.  West  End  Office. 


C.  Ledyard  Blair. 
William  B.  Boulton. 
Dumont  Clarke. 
C.  A.  Coffin. 
George  M.  Cufnming. 
C.  C.  Cuyler. 
Charles  D.  Dickey. 


DIRECTORS. 


William  P.  Dixcn. 
Robert  A.  Granniss. 
G.  G.  Haven,  Jr. 
Charles  R.  Henderson. 
Gustav  E.  Kissel. 
Luther  Kountze. 


William  B.  Leeds. 
Richard  A.  McCurdy. 
Clarence  H.  Mackay. 
Robert  Olyphant. 
Mortimer  L.  Schiff. 
Valentine  P.  Snyder. 


Louis  A.  Thebaud. 
Eben  B.  Thomas. 
James  Timpson. 
Arthur  Turnbull. 
Cornelius  Vanderbilt. 
George  W.  Young. 


IMMMii^^ 


MMMI 


Invest  in 

Immediate  Returns 


mfmmmmmtm 


mmt 


New  York 


Interest  Guaranteed 


INVESTORS  can  share  in  the  great  and  certain  profit-earning  power  of  carefully  selected  New  York 
real  estate  without  themselves  buying  the  property.     They  do  not  need  to  assume  the  legal  and 
other  responsibilities  connected  with  deeds,  taxes,  improvement  assessments,  insurance,  etc.,  and 
do  not  need  to  wait  until  they  can  find  a  purchaser  or  lessor  before  getting  returns  on  their  investment 

The  Certificates  Issned  by  the  American  Real  Elstate  Company 

are  based  upon  the  ownership  of  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  properties  located  on  the  new  subway  and 
other  rapid  transit  lines  in  the  northern  part  of  New  York  City,  which  is  the  section  where  New  York  is 
growing  the  most  rapidly.  They  yield  the  investor  an  immediate  income.  TA^  6%  interest  is  guaranteed 
and  payable  semi-annually  by  coupons  at  the  Chemical  National  Bank,  New  York.  The  principal  is  also 
guaranteed  and  is  repayable  in  full  to  the  holder  of  the  Certificate  at  maturity,  ten  years  from  date  of  issue. 
The  Certificates  are  negotiable,  and  transferable  at  any  time  on  the  books  of  the  Company.  They  are  sold 
at  par,  and  are  issued  for  any  amount  in  even  hundreds. 

The  American  Real  Estate  Company  is  the  oldest  real  estate  corporation  now  doing  bu'-iness  in 
New  York.  Jt  has  proved  its  ability  to  pay  6%  interest  by  earning  and  paying  that  rate  to  thousands  of 
Certificate-holders  for  more  than  sixteen  years,  and  in  addition  accumulating  Assets  of  over  $6,200,000, 
including  Capital  and  Surplus  Reserve  of  over  $1,000,000,  as  a  guarantee  fund  to  Certificate-holders. 

\L/^84>xk    f /\t*    1^51  m  r%h  l^i*    containing  map  and  description  of  the  Company's 
TT  1  lirW     IVFl      I^aiII|/lllWt,    extensive  property-holdings  and  full  information 
regarding  its  Certificates.    This  information  will  interest  every  reader  of  the  Review  of  Re- 
views even  if  not  ready  to  invest  just  at  present.    Learn  the  facts  before  investing  elsewhere. 

American  Real  Estate  Com 

913  DUN  BUILDING,  NEW  YOBK 
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1/ UK  DESKS 

W  AND -.^, 

w 


FILINC  DEYICCS 


OUR.  NE,W  "400"  SE,RIE,S. 

4Da  (like  cut  ■bov«)  hu  deep  drmwtr  ■Tmnced  wUh  VER- 
AL  FILING  E-QUIFHENT.  wiiilng  bed  not  broken 


400  only  JD  th«t  left  hand  pedntal  <> 


1  pollihed  finlib. 
plseOBhole  box. 


GUNN DESKS 

Solihea,  fitted  with  01 .._       ,  _.. 

p-to-date  office  deek  0/  ana  dtttrlpUon 
vaiue  lor  your  money  get  *  OUNN. 

Oar  rcrereace— "Tbe  Uier-The  Uan  with  •  Ounn.' 

Sold  brill  leading dalcnorihiiipeddLittl from  Ihefictorir.  Send 
of  duktiod  fiii&c  '  "         * '---      »•-* —  -*.!--<- ^<t»T 


free.    Maken  oi  the  Iuhhii  CUNN  Seeiu 

GDNN  FURmrURE  CO.,  Grand  Rapids,  Hlch. 


COTTON 

CROP  REPORTS 

AND  STATISTICS 

THAT 

ARE  RELIABLE 


THE   BEST   IS   ALWAYS 
THE  HIGHEST  PRICED. 

BUT 
IN  THE  LONC  RUN  IT'S 
THE    MOST   RELIABLE. 


COTTON 

MILL  NEWS 
THAT  IS 
WORTH 
READINC. 


COTTON  FACTS 


THE 

VERY  BEST 

AND  LATEST 

NEWS  ON 

EVERYTHING 

RELATING  TO 

COTTON 


SUBSCRIBE  TO  THE 
JOURNAL  OF  COMMERCE 

AND 

COMMERCIAL  BULLETIN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

AND  GET  THE  BEST. 

SAMPLES  FREE. 


IT  SHOULD  BE 
NOT  HOW 
CHEAP  BUT 
HOW  GOOD 
IS  YOUR  INFOR- 
MATION ON 

COTTON 


WsoM  iHittoir  (*>  Kntfw  af  Ai 
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GOOD  ENGLISH 
PAYS^ 


Da  vnii  tn««  Ihni  Mnnhall.  Field  \  Co.  puy  ihFircmploy- 

noihiiiK  liuni  a  niwi's  imtin  iriili  iht  cilturHLcd  tikir  mtr- 

hiDKcr  wiUiiiE  la  wriiE  iheir  Irttrn  in  ilir  llt.wtni  CM* 
wntlll  lum  nf  half-iDl>lliKil>lc  fimiii.  rcul  phra>.>.     A 

tusy,  u  inhinKJi^^he  vnio!  ol  a"||'..(>d  u]«ni!ui! 
The  man  who  *1II  help  ycmiiShErwIaCnlr-    He  haiia  Inleiaa- 
(inililrrpalitini.a.inrilH-IlDnEliIlilllfDI  baiinoi  mtn.and  now 

u     oil,    ■■  ncu  ,      a      II  ing,         p«i,i„,"'^in|,'^'I.lO  in 

conrK.  ThcK  bonfcicpn. 
(aln  nervlhlni  lliil  vlll 
brip  •ou.iDIhtnt  ibmi  li 


Baiiam   Maaattra.  - 


CROWNED 

WITM 

SUCCESS 

FROM    TMt     FIRST 
P/IULE.WIRT 

Fountain  Pen 

lie  Sm  to  cAbU  a  fqnuiaa  ht  bun^  f^. 

Hm  pen  hit  beat  mU  on  ib  im*  Ear  twcmr  jml 

ALL  DEALERS  SELL  THEM 

Or  SbiI  (or  Cttin^  of  100  Slrb. 

BoxC.j%^    BLOOMSBVRa  PA. 


Wtaif  amiflon  tli»  Rtulaiu  of  Riuliax  uiKtii  irrltliie  It 
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Regvilatr  37o  Q\i9tiierly  Dividends. 

THIS    INVESTMENT    IS    ABSOLUTELY    SAFE. 

Ftom    Oct.    1st.   1903.   to    Oct.    Istt    1904,    yve    sold    throe    tin\os    as    many  tho\isar\ds    of  dollars* 

inrortK    of    goods    as    \iro    did    the    preceding    year. 

We  all  want,  when  we  invest  our  money,  ACTUAL  FACTS,  to  know  just  where  we  are  placing  our 
money,  to  know  all  about  the  men  who  are  to  handle  it,  to  know  exactly  what  is  to  be  done  with  it  and  what  the 
results  will  be.     No  one  should  invest  in  securities  of  any  kind  without  convincing  proof  of  these  facts. 

The  W.  F.  Smith  Company  has  paid  to  its  stockholders  regular  quarterly  dividends  of  3  per  cent,  since  its 
incorporation,  and  we  are  now  upon  the  third  year  of  these  dividends,  with  every  certainty  of  their  being  greatly 
increased  in  the  future.  Not  only  this,  but  the  stock  of  the  \V.  F.  Smith  Company,  par  value  of  which  is  $5 
per  share,  was  advanced  to  $6  per  share  August  21,  1903,  and  will  be  advanced  to  $7.50  per  share  on  November 

21.  1904. 

The  W.  F.  Smith  Company  is  not  a  new  enterprise.  The  business  was  established  by  myself,  personally, 
in  1892,  incorporated  August  i,  1902,  and  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  most  successful  of  business  enterprises. 

Our  officers  are  all  well-known  men.  whose  past  records  are  an  assurance  of  what  their  futures  will  be.  Two 
of  our  directors  have  for  many  years  been  connected  with  National  Hanks,  and  two  others  are  men  who  have  held 
positions  continuously. — one  for  twelve  the  other  for  sixteen  years. 

Since  I  first  started  in  business  in  1S92,  I  have  been  obliged  to  move  to  larger  quarters  four  times,  and 
owing  to  the  rapid  growth  of  our  business  since  our  incorporation,  we  are  obliged  to  move  immediately  for  the 
fifth  time.  We  have  outgrown  our  present  quarters.  Our  new  quarters  will  contain  over  three  times  as  many 
square  feet  of  floor  space  as  those  occupied  by  us  at  present. 

In  1892,  this  was  only  a  small  business,  employing  two  or  three  people.  We  have  grown  within  a  short  time 
to  require  from  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  employees. 

The  W.  F.  Smith  Company  has  no  bonded  indebtedness,  and  no  liabilities  of  any  kind.  We  discount  all 
bills,  paying  cash  at  all  times,  and  carry  a  large  cash  balance  with  the  American  National  Bank. 

We  refer  you  to  the  drug  trade  in  New  England,  New  York.  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and 
Delaware,  where  our  goods  are  meeting  with  largely  increased  sales,  to  the  mercantile  agencies,  and  the  American 
National  Bank  of  Boston,  to  whom  all  subscriptions  for  stock  may  be  sent.  The  American  National  Bank 
would  not  act  as  agents  in  an  important  matter  like  this  were  they  not  well  satisfied  as  to  our  reliability. 

The  W.  F.  Smith  Company  own  Smith's  Buchu  Lithia  Tills  and  Smith's  Pineapple  and  Butternut  Pills, 
which  are  our  leaders,  and  other  popular  remedies  of  great  merit,  giving  the  best  of  satisfaction,  and  when  once 
introduced  meet  with  a  constantly  increasing  sale. 

Since  the  incorporation  of  the  W.  F.  Smith  Company  we  have  invested  in  advertising  fully  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  it  is  working  night  and  day  for  us. 

In  our  last  statement  to  the  Commissioner  of  Corporations  for  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  rendered  March 
31,  1904,  we  show  a  surplus  from  manufacturing  profits  of  $24,651.95. 

Our  goods  having  met  with  success  in  the  New  England  States.  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  and  Delaware,  it  is  advisable  to  start  advertising  at  once  throughout  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  to 
take  up  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Michigan,  using  the  same  plans  and  methods  of  advertising 
which  have  proved  so  successful  in  the  past. 

We  shall  also,  as  fast  as  we  can  possibly  handle  the  business,  take  up  the  entire  balance  of  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  England  and  other  foreign  countries. 

In  Canada  and  the  four  States  mentioned  above,  we  have  completed  contracts  with  all  of  the  leading  newspa- 
pers, advertising  to  commence  October  i.  1904. 

We  have  published  three  diflerent  medical  booklets,  two  of  thirty-two  pages  and  one  of  sixteen  pages, 
lithographed  covers,  nicely  illustrated,  and  from  October  i.  1904,  to  July  i,  1905,  we  shall  circulate  about  five 
millions  of  these  booklets  from  door  to  door  and  through  the  mails. 

The  only  reason  why  you  can  purchase  stock  in  the  W^  F.  Smith  Company  at  $6  per  share  up  to  November 
20,  1904,  is  because  your  money  is  needed  to  introduce  our  g(x>ds  into  this  new  territory. 

Our  offices  are  in  Boston,  where  we  shall  be  pleased  to  have  any  one  interested  call  and  make  the  most  rigid 
examination  of  our  affairs,  and  investigate  the  record,  business  integrity,  and  ability  of  our  directors. 

We  already  have  between  six  hundred  and  seven  hundred  stockholders,  many  of  whom  are  leading  bank  and 
insurance  officials,  as  well  as  many  leading  business  men  of  marked  ability  and  good  judgment. 

No  investment  has  been  offered  to  the  public  for  many  years  which  will  equal  an  investment  in  the  stock  of 
the  W.  F.  Smith  Company.  If  you.  the  reader,  and  I,  the  writer,  were  the  closest  of  friends,  and  were  studying 
each  other's  interests  in  every  possible  way.  I  could  not  recommend  the  employment  of  your  money  in  any  invest- 
ment with  more  sincerity  or  have  a  better  desire  for  your  gain  and  advancement  than  I  do  when  I  recommend 
that  you  invest  in  the  stock  of  the  W.  F.  Smith  Company  at  its  present  low  price  of  $6.  The  stock  should  cer- 
tainly be  selling,  within  two  years,  for  at  least  $20  per  sh.ire,  and  we  shall  be  able,  as  soon  as  our  goods  are 
fully  introduced  throughout  the  United  States,  to  pay  regular  quarterly  dividends  of  at  least  6  per  cent. 

I  should  be  pleased  to  mail  you  an  illustrated  prospectus  of  the  company,  giving  full  particulars  up  to  date, 
showing  you  our  progress,  submitting  actual  facts  and  figures  which  can  be  fully  verified. 

We  will  also  mall  you,  without  charg:e,  sample  packages  of  our  leading  remedies,  as  well 
as  copies  of  our  different  medical  booklets. 

As  the  price  of  stock  in  the  W.  F.  Smith  Company  will  advance  to  $7.50  per  share  November  21,  1904,  and 
as  the  next  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  3  per  cent,  is  due  and  payable  November  20,  act  promptly.  A  postal 
card  will  bring  you  free  samples  of  our  remedies  and  full  information  by  return  mail.     Address 

W.    F.   SMITH.  125  Summer  Street.  BOSTON,   MASS. 
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SONC-POEMS 


CIIK*«H>.  ILL. 


$3.00  '"■: 


SILK     ELASTIC     STOOKIHC 


FLAVBLL'a,  1006  Sprlag  B«nl«»  SI..  Phll»j»iHil».  ta. 


The  Finest  Dentifrice  Is  Helpless  Without  Me. 
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A  strong,  dignified  letterhead 

has  persuasive  power — its  influence  cannot  be 
measured  in  dollars  and  cents. 
It  may  be  the  salesman  for  your  goods — 
it  may  carry  your  individuality  to  a  distant 
buyer  who  otherwise  might  not  know  what 
manner  of  man  you  are. 

©Li  cmiPsmiBi^iE  mm 

••Letii/ffr  tht   fValer  Mark" 

is  the  best  paper  for  individual  effects  in 
business  stationery.  Ask  your  printer  or 
write  us  on  your  letterhead  for  the  Book  of 
Specimens.  It  shows  letterheads,  checks, 
etc.,  as  used  by  prominent  business 
houses,  printed,  lithographed  and  en- 
graved on  Old  Hampshire 
Bond  in  white  and  four- 
teen colors. 

Hampshire  Paper  Company 

South   Hadley    Falls,    Massachusetts 

^woelr  papitr  miikcn  io  ihc  world  Duking  bond  papen  ■xdosvelr 
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fq  Saves  Time,  Money,  ana  Useless  Work  | 


ONE.  CURRENT  LEDGE.R  BINDER— 

M*de  at  Invr  bou^  bctrrUt  vith  Cerduror  mAe%  ud 
Ri_ii  Lslbcr  bxi  •ndcDnicn;  mcUl  nn>iiKLeli>Uto): 
eqiappcd  wkfa  a  ^^^Aalul  k«k  ud  two  Sat  key%,  togediH- 
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TRANSFER.  BINDER-Th.. 


^T^i^Yu! 


1O0O  pais).  Ruled  icn  P«tr  L«l«9.  SoBHfo  uov, 

OWrRtiMLaJvicifEitnDcbuLaW;  ^uaioiXci 

bl^by  lOtDdiaMilE. 
FIFTY   (SO)    MOORE'S    MOVABLE, 

MARKERS-FaiDdciisiKxouittibrdUH. 
ONE  SPECIALHEAVY  INDEX  SHEET 


m 


Va  pr*pB7  charsvB  onlr  whan  ramittaBc*  is  inada  with  i 

OUR  FREE  BOOK  ^il^^Sfii^l^'^I^SiSi^S:^ 

JOHN  C.  MOORE.  CORPORATION  (Foundol  1839) 

"""■     "    '"""^t^^'ai^l!  252    Ston*  Stnat,  Rochaaler,  N.  Y. 
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"he  Duplex  Comptometer 

The  result  of  16  years  of  practical  experience  in  the  making  of 
xhanical  calculators,  and  the  highest  attainment  in  rapid-calcula- 
n  devices.     It  is  scientifically  and  mechanically  accurate*  and  it 
crated  by  the  simple  touching',  singly  or  all  together,  of  one  or 
more  instantly  active  keys.    Light  and  uniform  key  touch. 
It  addsi  multiplies,  divides,  and  subtracts  instantly  and  noise- 
lessly.  The  comptometer  is  endorsed  by  the  largest  commercial 
and  manufacturing  houses  all  over  the  world. 

Send  for  literature  and  Special  Trial  offer. 
FELT  &  TARRANT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  52  to  56  ILLINOIS  STREET,  CHICAOO 
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The  Gift  to  Please  Him  Most 
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TheLessonoftheHour 


How    to  Feel  Well— Keep  Well  all 

the  Time 


A  Simple    Method  Now  Ei^oyed  and  Enthusiastically 

Advocated  by  Many  Thousands  of 

Bri^t  People. 


As  the  fall  months  advance  followed  by  the  severer  strain  and  exposure  of  the 
winter  season »  the  Orangeine  lesson  of  prompt  correction  and  prevention  of  ailment 
becomes  especially  important  to  ever>'  human  being  who  desires  continued  good  health 
and  good  spirits. 

Hosts  of  individuals,  and  even  whole  communities,  are  now  enjoying,  throngh 
an  intelligent  use  of  Orangeine  Powders,  the  immunity  from  pain  ana  common 
ailment  which  has  become  such  a  conspicuous  feature  of  Orangeine'a  remedial  and 
commercial  progress.  Physicians,  at  first  skeptical,  are  now  amazed  at  the  ran^e  and 
accuracy  of  the  Orangeine  prescription,  which,  as  remarked  by  a  prominent  London 
physician,  prodncea  only  the  effect  desired^  vrhether  applied  to  his  own  and  his 
children's  colds,  headaches  and  stomach  upsets,  or  to  deep  seated,  chronic  conditions  of 
sickness  and  extreme  debility. 

We  only  wish  every  human  being  could  seethe  diversified  human  evidence  which 
reaches  us  from  most  conservative  sources,  literally  by  every  mail,  to  show  boiw 
Orangeine  Powders  readily  work  with  Natnre,  to  dispel  the  early  symptoms 
of  Cold,  Grip,  Bilionsness,  Indigestion,  Headache,  Neuralgia  and  Pa/a  of 
all  kinds,  and  also  promptly  reaches  advanced  illness  and  the  causes  of  the  chronic 
conditions  which  appear  in  Dyspepsia,  Nervous  Debility—even  Prostration — 
Asthma,  Rheumatism,  Chronic  Headache  and  Periodic  Pain. 

Thoughtful  people,  scattered  all  through  this  country  and  even  in  foreign  conn- 
tries,  who  have  never  before  **  self-prescribed,*'  feel  from  experience  that  they  can  not 
too  strongly  or  too  persistently  urge  upon  their  friends  and  acquaintances  the  import- 
ance of  this  general  rule  for  health: 

"Take  an  Orangeine  Powder  whenever  upset,  chilled^  in  pain, 
exposed,  overworked  in  body  or  brain,*' 

From  all  professions,  from  all  occupations,  from  every  human  age  and  conditioti 
comes  the  same  testimony  of  comfort,  increased  health  and  strength,  through 
Orangeine,  which  invariably  works  to  secure  better  regulation,  better  assimilation  of 
;iourishment,  better  blood,  repair  of  tissue,  and  consequent  offset  to  the  wear  and 
tear  of  brain,  body  or  nerves.  • 

The  many  millions  of  Orangeine  Powders  already  consumed  have  neirer 
shown  the  slightest  trace  of  any  drug  effect,  or  any  effect  except  that  of  prompt  and 
most  substantial  physical  benefit. 

FREE  TRIAL  PACKAGE  and  full  information  mailed  on  request. 
Orangeine  is  sold  in  10c,  25c,  50c  and  $1.00  packages  by  all  druggists  or  m^i|^  fj^ 

Oran^dne  Chfinlcal  Co.,  15  lilctri^  Ave^  cartri^. 
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Buffalo  Lithia 
Water 

Has  for  Thirty  Years  been  Recognized  by  the  Medic&l  Profession  as 
an  Invaluable  Remedy  in  Briefs  Disease,  Albuminuria  of  Preg- 
nancy.  Renal    Calculi,    Gout    Rhetnn&tism  and  aJl  Kseases 
Dependent  upon  a  Uric  Acid  Diathesis.    Time  adds  to  the 
Voluminous    Testimony   of   Leading   Clinical    Observers. 

Dr.  John  V.  Shoemakor,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Mediea  and  Therapeuiia  in 

tkt  Medico-ChirurgUal  College  o/  Philadelphia.  Bee  Medical  Butleiin,  July,  1C02.  (Sivea  full  diDical 
notes  of  nine  cssea  of  Albuminuria  of  Pregnancy  and  ilireo  ciues  of  Puerperal  Convulsions  in  wbich 
Rimai  n  I  inns  UlSm     ""^    BV8Cem>tIc>lly    used    wtih    gntifjing    reaulta,     uid    adds: 

BVIFALOLiTHUWKmt     th.  h.m..j  u„  o,  BWFAIO  LmilAlWrai 


^^^to  """'"""'^BuiFAijoLmiuVhm 

Medical  tegtiinony  of  (he  liighest  order,  attesting  the  value  of  this  water  in  the  other  diseuwsn: 
mailed  to  my  luldrcBB.     For  Bala  by  groceiB  and  druggistB  generally. 

PROPRIETOR  BUFFALO  LITHIA  SPRINGS,  Virginia. 
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Vinol 

Supersedes 

01d-£ashioned 

Cod  Liver  Oil 

and 

Emulsions 


Whereto  get  Vinol 

——NEW  YORK— — 

RIKBR'8  DRUO  STORES 
Sixth  Ave.  and  23d  St. 
Corner  Broadway  and  9th 

HBOEMAN  CBL  CO. 

200  and  205  Broadwray 
200  W.  125th  St. 
1917  Amatcrdam  Ave. 
2835  Third  Ave. 

KINSMAN'S  DRUO  STORES 
601  Eighth  Ave. 
125th  St.  and  Eighth  Ava. 

J.  JUNOMANN 
1020  Third  Ave. 
428  Columbus  Ave. 
lEast42dSt. 

BOLTON  DRUO  CO. 

(Brookljm  J    All  Stores 

«—  BOSTON  — ^ 

JAYNE8  CBL  CO. 

SO  and  877  Waahington  St. 
143  and  129  Summer  St. 

—  PHILADELPHIA  — 

OBO.B.  EVANS 

1106  Chestnut  St.        ^    ,»jm 

17th  and  ChestnuMC/lAr^ 
1912  Market  St     ^^'^^ 

8th  and  Arch  S 
2330  North  Pr» 

CHIC 

THE  PUBU 
ISO  State 

And  At 

9toff0  In 
cttyln 


Lies  flat  to  the  les— never 
Slips,  Tears  nor  Unfastens 

ALWAYS  EASY 

SCO.  FROST  CO.,  Haktre, 
BottOB,  HtM.,  U.  S.  A. 


The  Story  of  Vinol 

The  Cod  Liver  Preparation  Without  Oil 

No  one  will  dispute  the  curative  value  of  cod  liver  oil.  For 
centuries  it  has  been  recognized  as  the  grandest  of  all  body- 
building agents  for  wasted  human  strength  and  vitality. 

Yet  a  great  deal  of  the  good  that  should  have  been  derived 
from  its  use  has  been  prevented  by  the  fact  that  manv  patients 
who  were  weakened  by  disease  could  not  digest  the  heavy  oil. 
either  in  its  raw  form  or  in  an  emulsion,  and  others  woula 
not  take  it  on  account  of  its  disagreeable  odor  and  taste. 

Now  modern  science  has  proved  that  the  oil  or  greasy  part 
has  no  value  whatever  either  as  a  medicine  or  food. 

It  appears  that  the  medicinal  elements  of  which  there  are 
about  fifty  different  kinds  found  in  the  cod*s  liver,  represent 
all  the  tonic,  body-building  and  curative  powers  of  this 
famous  old  remedy. 

After  twenty  years'  study  two  eminent  French  chemists, 
Mourgues  ana  uautier  by  name,  discovered  a  way  to  sepa- 
rate these  medicinal  elements  from  the  oil  and  livers,  and 
gave  to  modem  medicine  all  the  valuable  part  of  cod  liver 
oil,  unencumbered  by  the  useless,  oily,  greasy  part. 

A  preparation  containing  all  these  medicinal  elements,  but 
entirely  free  from  oil  or  erease,  therefore  must  be  the  best 
tonic  reconstructor  possible.   Such  is  Vinol. 

In  no  way  does  Vinol  resemble  cod  liver  oil.  It  does  not 
look,  nor  smell,  nor  taste  like  cod  liver  oil. 

Yet  Vinol  is  guaranteed  to  contain  in  a  highly  concentrated 

form  all  the  medicinal  elements  actually  taken  from  fresh  cods' 

livers,  with  organic  iron  and  other  body-building  ingredients, 

in  a  deliciously  palatable  and  easily  digested  form. 

In  every  case  where  old-fashioned  cod  liver  oil  or  emulsions 
would  do  good,  Vinol  will  do  more  good,  for  it  isrimftiediately 
assimilated  and  is  acceptable  to  the  weakest  stomach ;  for 
this  reason  it  is  fast  superseding  old-fashioned  cod  liver  oil 
and  emulsions. 

The  elaborate  process  employed  to  separate  the  medici- 
nal, curative  elements  from  tne  cods'  livers,  omitting  the  oil 
entirely,  is  the  only  secret  about  Vinol.  Its  simplicity  is  its 
grandest  feature,  being  absolutely  free  from  drugs  and  inju- 
rious ingredients.  It  is  not  a  patent  medicine,  as  every- 
thins:  in  it  is  named  on  the  label. 

Vinol  for  the  last  six  years  has  been  sold  by  the  leading 
druggists  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  the  country,  and  in  most 
of  these  stores  its  sales  have  equalled,  or  more,  the  combined 
sales  of  all  other  cod  liver  oil  preparations,  which  goes  to 
prove  its  superiority.  As  a  body-Duuder  and  strength  creator 
*.  weak  women,  pimy  children,  and  after  sickness, 
umonary  diseases,  it  is  guaranteed  by  over  two 
the  leading  druggists  of  the  country  to  be  the 
r  sold. 

eadinff  drug  store  in  every  tovim  and  city  in  the  country, 
s  paid,  on  receipt  of  tlJOO  by  any  Vinol  agent,  or  by 

CENT  CB^  CO.,  Chemists,  BOSTON,   MASS. 
aciea  for  VINOL  are  given  to  one  dniggist  in  a  place. 
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EVKRY  argument  in  favor  of  linen  as  a  fabric  for  underwear 
is  a  warning  against  its  adulteration. 
Pure  linen  has  no  substitute.  Its  peculiar  hygienic  and 
sanitary  qualities  are  distinctive.  That's  why  physicians  recom- 
mend it.  They  don't  mean  "  almost  li:ien  "  or  "  near  linen,"  but 
ALL    LINEN  when  prescribing  linen  mesh. 

The    one  and  only   reason  for  mixing  cotton  with  linen  is 
cheapness. 

Tthe^  ^^n^-TTiedA^  1indmuea/v 

stands  alone  as  the  one  brand  of  underwear  made  of  ioo%  pure 
linen,  and  costs  no  more  than  the  inferior  cotton-filled  substitutes. 
In  no  other  underwear  do  vou  get  the  complete  comfort  and  per- 
fect protection  that  pure  linen  affords,  as  every  other  make  Is 
adulterated  with  cotton  admixtures.      Insist  on  Kneipp. 


KNEIPP,  Publicity  Dept.  E,  66  Leonard  St.,      -     -     -     New  York. 
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i<aH  ^  PERFECT  COFFEE ! !  ^ 

You  can  have  it,  wherever  you  are,  if  you  use  an 

"EXCEBPTA"  COFFEEPOT 

Delicious  coSte  made  in  ONE  minute.     Simply  pour  boiling 
water  through  trap  and  IT'S  READY — -clear  as  wine,  with  a  flavor 
surpassing  any  you  ever  drank.     Send  (or  particulars. 
HOUSEHOLD    MFG.    CO., 
k    I7S  Dun  Building.  .  •  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 
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"The  melancholy  days  have  come" — 

days  so  dark  and  gloomy  that  the  lights  must  often  be  turned  on  at  mid-da%*. 

How  indispensable  Is  artificial  ligbi !  How  vitally  important  that  it  should 
be  rig;ht. 

The  dazzling,  glaring  rays  from  electric  lamps  and  Welsbach  burners  must 
be  diffused  and  softened  so  as  not  to  overstrain  the  delicate  organism  of  the  e%cs. 


HOLOPHANC 


globes  atford  the  onlv  means  of  rendering  such  light  mild  and  safe,  without  wast- 
ing a  large  part  of  it.  Holophane  Globes  and  Reflectors,  by  directing  the  softened 
light  so  that  it  falls  where  most  needed,  actually  increase  the  illumination  (used 
light  I. 

Whether  it  is  better  illumination,  or  less  cost,  that  you  are  seeking,  Holo- 
phane Globes  will  solve  the  problem. 

Our  booklets  are  authoritative  works  on  the  several  subjects.  They  may 
be  consulted  in  most  public  libraries,  or  will  be  sent  free  on  applicarion. 

Booklet  A,  ■■  Lights  vs.  lilumi nation  :  "  B.  '■  Lighting  of  Private  Hoin«  ;"'  C.  ■  Lighting  of  Offices. 
Sloresanil  t'4Clorie*i ;  "  I).  '■  Lighting  of  EIotelsandClotH  :  "  E,  *■  Lighting  ofSchoots.  Churches  and  Libraries:" 
F.  "  Lighting  of  Th«alcn  anil  Public  Hails:"    G,  "  Lighting  of  Railway  Coaches  aod  5' 


halo^iaoet  arc  toUbr  temtlag  iemleri  la  gmt  anrf  eltctric  ffztarrs. 

HOLOPHANE  GLASS  CO.  Chiago 
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The  Youth's  Companion 

IS  READ   BY  E.VERYBODY. 

It  provides  a  common  bond  of  interest  and  a  never-failing  source  of  ententinment  and 
information  for  all  the  members  of  tbe  family  circle.  225  welt-knovn  men  and  women  will 
write  for  tbe  1905  Volume.     Illustrated  Prospectus  and  Specimen  Copies  of  Paper  Free. 


Every  New  Subscriber 

Who  cuts  out  and  sen< 
The  Com 

FREE 


MasBzlne)  wun  SI  .73  ror 
nny-two  weeks  of  1905  will  receive 
All  the  Issues  of  The  Youth's  Companion  for  the   remaining 

weeks  of  1904. 
The  ThanksQlvIng  and  Christmas  Double  Numtrars. 
The  Companion  'Carnations'  Calendar  for   1903.   In   twelve 


colors  and  gold. 


O'ln  nnn  »■'"  ^^  dMdcrl  eqaallj  ■mon*  sulKcrfben   who  ncDrc 
^1U,UUU  thm  nr«r  subicriptlons Send  ibr  InfonaaHoa. 

Tfft    YOUTH'S    COMPANION.    201    CAlunboa    A*«na«,    BOaTON.    UAS8. 
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Artificial 

Sunlight 


For  Homes 
Stores 
Churches 
Factories 
Street  Lighting 
Public  Institutions 

Acetylene 

Safe-Inexpensive-Easily 
installed -Requires  very 
little  care -Steady  white 
light  giving  colors  their 
true  daylight  values-No 
eye  strain  when  reading 

Booklet  free  on  application 

Union  Carbide  Co. 

47  Broadway,  New  York 
158  Michis:an  Avenue,  Chicago 


Please  mention  the  Reulew  of  Reul«u>a  when  wrtlin^  tQ  aduertiaera 
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THE  ANGELUS 

AND  THE   BRILLIANT   TECHNIQUE 
TO    BE    OBTAINED    BY    ITS   USE 


Y^U  know  how  your  blood  tin8:les  when  a  fine  pianist  finiAes 
some  brilliant  passagfc,  how  the  last  lew  notes  fairly  rii^ 
out !  Doesn't  it  thrill  you  clear  through  when  you  hear  the  bus 
octaves  thunder  when  called  out  by  the  musician's  stronr  hand? 
Then  the  swift  transitions  to  the  light,  fairy-lifcc  touch  wtieie 
you  almost  hold  your  breath  to  catch  the  next  note. 

Brilliant  teclmique  with  THE  ANGELIC?  Yes,  every 
bit  of  the  art 

Its  PHRASING  LEVER  b  as  sensitive  as  a  jeweler's  pair 
of  scales.  It  responds  to  the  slig-htest  touch,  controls  the  tempo 
absolutely  and  instantly.  Piano  playing  becomes  worth  whSe, 
ifs  a  pleasure  equally  keen  to  the  performer  and  the  listener 
when  you  have  an  ANGELUS  and  a  [Erasing  Lever. 


THE  WILCOX  &  WHITE  CO. 

Eiublbhcd  1876  MERIDEN,  CONN,  U.  S.  A. 
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Much  of  the  >oap  used  for  cleansing  the  personal,  table 
and  bed  Unen  of  otherwise  intelligent  and  particular  peof^ 
is  made  of  "house-grease'*  and  other  refuse.    Think  of  it! 


e  soap  whoiC  name  a  a  guaranlee  ot  lU  punly  is  Ivory.    IT  FLOATS. 


THE  DAINTIEST  SOAP  MADE  Is  HAND  SafOUO  for  toilet 
and  bath.  Other  soaps  chemically  dissolve  the  dirt— HAND  SAPOUO 
removes  H.  It  contains  no  animal  {ats,  but  is  made  horn  the  most 
healthful  of  the  vegetable  oils.  It  opens  the  pores,  liberates  their 
activities,  but  works  no  chemical  change  in  those  delicate  juices  that 
go  to  ma^  up  the  charm  and  bloom  of  a  perfect  complexion.  Test 
ityouneK. 


THE  FAME  OF  SAPOLIO  has  reached  far  and  wide.  Every- 
where in  millions  of  homes  there  is  a  regard  for  it  which  can  not  be 
shaken.  Sapc^o  has  done  much  for  your  home,  but  now  for  yourself — 
have  you  ever  tried  HAND  SAPOUO,  for  toilet  and  bath?  It  is  related 
to  Sapdto  only  because  it  is  made  by  the  same  company,  but  it  is  deli- 
cate, anooth,  dainty,  soothii^,  and  healii^  to  the  most  tender  skin. 
It  pleases  everyone. 

ITS  USE  IS  A  FINE  HABIT— ITS  COST  BUT  A  TRIFLE. 


^ 


